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AMERIC AN RAILROAD JOURNAL, drc. 

NEW-YORK, JANUARY 11, 1834. 


To THE PATROK8 OP THE JOURNAL. The 

second volume of this Journal has been com- 
pleted, and with this number, (somewhat de- 
layed, *tis true,) another year is commenced. 

In entering upon the duties of another year, 
it may not be amiss to ask those of its patrons 
and readers, who may have watched its brief 
career, have I fulfilled my promises ? Has the 
Journal answered your expectations ? Should 
you answer in the affirmative, as I, at least, 
may be permitted to hope, it will serve only 
to stimulate to renewed exertion to make the 
Journal more what I have desired, than I have 
yet been able to do. Should any of you, 
however, have cause to give a different answer, 
I can only say, that, under the circumstances, 
all that could be, has been done, to render it 
worthy of your continued patronage ; and it 
now affords me much pleasure to assure you 
that I shall be able hereafter to render it far 
mors valuable than heretofore. I shall not, 
however, now give any new assurances of my 
intentions, but merely repeat that, having de- 
cided to publish it another year, it will con- 
tinue to pursue the path originally marked out 
for it. It will be mainly devoted to the sub- 
ject of Internal Improvement , in its various 
modes. It will also have a mechanical, an 
agricultural, a miscellaneous, and a literary 
department — avoiding every thing like partis 
tan politics, yet at the same time devoting 
a share of its pages to the recording of many 
of the important political measures of the day, 
for the convenience of those who desire to 
preserve them for future reference. 


It has before been mentioned, yet it may be 
again, without impropriety, repeated, that 
thus far the Journal has not paid its expenses. 
I have, however, resolved to try it anothei • year, 
and those who desire to have it, will run no 
risk by paying in advance for the volume, as 
I assure them that when once commenced, as 
it now is, it will be continued through the 
year, to those who pay in advance . Heretofore 
I have endeavored to persuade all to pay 
in advance, who wished the Journal sent to 
them ; but have, in very many cases, been un- 
successful, either from the apprehension that 
it would not be continued, or from some other 
cause unknown to me ; by which omissions 
I have not been able to make its income pay 
its expenses for materials and labor; and ot 
course I have not only devoted my time to its 
supervision without compensation, but have 
also been obliged to advance, during the two 
years, over a thousand dollars to meet its or- 
dinary expenses, that it might not be discon- 
tinued. Its discontinuance will not, therefore, 
I presume, be considered as a mark of disre- 
spect by those who are now indebted for past 
volumes. It is always an unpleasant matter 
to part with old friends, especially if they hap- 
pen to be indebted to us, and there is any pros- 
pect of obtaining the amount. It is, however, 
better that such friends should part while the 
debt is small, thau that the acquaintance 
should be kept up entirely at the expense of 
one party — especially if it falls upon the one 
least able to sustain it. Those subscribers, 
therefore, who have not yet paid for the pre- 
vious volumes, but wish to have it continued, 
will please to remember that prompt payment 
only for the past as well as for the ensuing vol- 
ume will ensure its continuance. I am com- 
pelled to adopt this measure in order to reduce 
the expenses of the work, by printing only a 
number sufficient to supply those who pay for 
it, and to keep the setts, now on hand , com- 
plete. I regret exceedingly the necessity of 
such a course, but am resolved to work here- 
after without compensation, for those only 
who are willing to aid in defraying the ex- 
pense of materials and labor (except my own) 
necessary to its publication. 

Bills will be forwarded in the next number 


of the Journal to all who are now indebted for 
past volumes ; and hereafter, each subscriber’s 
name and residence, with the amount paid 
and date to which it pays, will be inserted in 
the Journal, that he may have evidence of 
payment in his possession, should his receipt 
be mislaid. 

With a repetition, therefore, of the assurance 
that the Journal will be continued at least an- 
other year, and the expression of a hope that 
it will hereafter be a profitable work to all 
parties interested in it, as well as to the coun- 
try at large, I beg to acknowledge the obliga- 
tions under which the numerous favors of its 
friends have laid me, and to solicit a continu- 
ance, not only of their patronage as subscri- 
bers, but also as correspondents and friends. *' 
In order to obviate the difficulty of remit- 
ting by mail, for want of small bills , I will ob- 
serve that U. S. Bank notes of $5, or over, may 
be remitted, when inclosed in presence of or by 
the Post-Master, at my risk, subject to postage, 
and credit for the amount will be given to the 
subscriber. 

|D. K. Minor. 

Ne w- Y ork, ’ m J anuary ,"1 834. 

DO" One word on account of the delay of 
this number. Absence and indisposition have 
been the principal cause. It will hereafter, as 
heretofore, be published on Saturday. 

The Journal will, as heretofore, be published weekly, at 
three dollars , in advance. It will also be sent to those who 
desire it in semi-monthly form, with a cover, stitched, nt 84 
per annum. Vols. I. and II. may now be bad, stitched in a 
cover , so as to he sent by mail, like a magazine, or in boards* 
at 83, withjprice of binding, (25 — 50 — or 75 centa,) per vol- 
ume, as may be preferred. 


In this number will be found “ An Appeal to 
the People op the State op New-York,” in 
favor of a Canal to connect the Erie Canal with 
the Allegany river. An effort is to be made, as 
we understand, to obtain an act of the Legisla- 
ture, authorizing the construction of this im- 
portant link in our works of internal improve- 
ment. It is a measure of great importance, and 
one which will, we trust, find no lack of friends 
in the right quarter. The documents accom- 
panying the Appeal will be given in subsequent 
numbers. 
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Undulating Railroads. By A. Canfield. To the 

Editor of the American Railroad Journal, and Ad- 
vocate of Internal Improvements. 

Sir. — Having heard several of our most distin- 
guished civil engineers express a disbelief in the the- 
ory of the undulating railroad as laid down by the in- 
genious discoverer of its advantages, (though they ad. 
mit that they had not carefully examined the matter,) 
I am induced to offer 9omc remarks on the -Subject. 

What I propose to shew itf, that a car must and will 
run over an undulating road, with a moving power 
less than would be required to move it on a level road. 
Though, to my mind, this is abundantly proved by 
Mr. Badnall, I shall take a different course to arrive 
at the same conclusion. 

Let us first suppose a car placed on a level road, 
and a locomotive power, applied which is just suffi- 
cient to overcome all friction. Now, the smallest 
additional force w ill put the car in motion ; and the 
velocity will be exactly proportional to the said addi- 
tional force. We will suppose it to be so small ns to 
produce the least conceivable velocity. Now, we 
will suppose the same car to be placed at one of the 
apexes of an undulating road. We will suppose the 
undulations to bo segments of circles. Now, if a 
power is applied barely sufficient to overcome all the 
friction, it is certain that the car will run down and 
ascend on tho opposite portion of the circle to the 
same height as that from which it started ; and the 
principle of this movement is in no respect different 
from that of a pendulum vibrating in the same circle. 
It we then suppose the undulation or segment of the 
circle to be the same as that described by a « second 
pendulum,” it will follow as an inevitable conclusion, 
that the car must pass from one apex to the other in 
one second of time. Here then is a certain distance 
on the undulating road passed over in a certain limit, 
ed time, whereas, on the horizontal road, v.idi the 
same moving power, the time occupied may be as 
great as can be imagined. < You will observe, (and it 
is important,) that this result is obtained, notwith- ' 
standing that the friction is supposed to be* constant. j 
ly the same on both roads, and, of course, tin* amount 
of lriction greater on the undulating, (ns it is longer,) 
than on the level road. 

But the most important fact is the one stated by I 
the inventor, viz. that the pressure from a ear is iess> 
on an inclined than on a horizontal road. This isj 
certainly true, since a part of tho gravitating force or 
weight of the car must be exerted, or expended, in 
accelerating the motion in descending; and the same' 
portion ot the gravitating force must be sustained, or 
overcome, by the moving power in ascending and the' 
amount of pressure from which the rails are thus re-: 
lieved is the same, whether the moving powi r be an ; 
impulse or a constantly acting power. ‘ Tnis loads to 
a very surprizing conclusion, viz. that sir.ee the pies-, 
sure upon the rads diminishes in proportion to do ir 
steepness, it follows that the. steeper the undulation? ’ 
the less moving power will be required; and this, 
must be the fact, untd the pres-* are upon the road is, 
so much reduced that tho locomotive power will cause j 
the wheels to slip on the rails. I here, of course, 
suppose that there shall be no !<>-s of momentum ini 
consequence of the change of direction of- the mov- 
ing body. | 

Another proposition that bears on the ease is, that 
the pressure of the car on the rails is diminished in! 
the same proportion as the velocity is increatu d, and 
from this cause the friction is lessened in the same' 
proportion. To prove this in a few words, let us tup. 
pose such a velocity to be given to a ear as will cause 
it to move parallel to the surface of the onrth, without 
touching the rails; now, but a moment's thought is 
necessary to show, that if this velocity be diminished, 
the pressure on the rails will begin, and will increase' 
iu exact proportion to the diminution of velocity, and, 
the friction arising from this pressure will increase ml 
the same proportion. t 

It, then, it is proved that the 1 lie lion or resistance, 
to motion is less, it cannot be denied that the same! 
moving power will produce a greater velocity on an; 
undulating than on a level road ; at the same time, I; 
hold it to be proven by my first proposition, that if the! 
friction were the same on both roads, that the undula- 1 
tmg road still has a decided advantage. 

I would not at this time go so fur as to nmke an undu- 
lating road over a level route, nor do I suppose that, 
very long or very steep planes can be used ; yet I seel 


,no reason to doubt that this will be found to be one of; 
the most imports nt improvements that have been made 
jin railroads. 

I am, Sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. Canfield. 

Paterson, (N. J.) Jan. 2, 1834. 


jO« the Improved Art of Boring for Water , as prac- 
tised in the United States: and as the Foundation 
of a Water Company in New- York. By John L, 
Sullivan. [For the American Railroad Journal 
and Advocate of Internal Improvements.] 

! | The practice of boring for water appears to have 
been first undertaken from the rational probability of 
jits success ; but it was found necessary very much to 
improve the instruments of the art, on account of the 
nature ol the rock and soil. And, for economy of la- 
bor, to devise a mode of applying the power of the 
steam engine to a machine which raises the chisel and 
allows its blow by sudden release and fall. 

The alluvial soil, in which the operation is often to 
be carried on more deep than wells could be made, 
required, to reach the rock, the invention of an iron 
tube, having the quality of great stiffness, w ithout any 
[considerable projection at the joints, both in order to 
jbe forced down by powerful leverage, and to be clear 
within, for the operations to be carried on through it. 
Being undermined at the same time that pressure is 
exerted, it, by successive lengths , reaches the rock 
to be bored into, through it — should there not, as often 
occurs, have been found abundance of w'atcr at the 
surface thereof. Implements to overcome any obsta. 
cle in the way have also been contrived. 

The tube being entered a little into the rock, and 
pressed down, makes therewith a tight joint; and 
l lius u perforation to the depth of seven hundred feet 
( litis in Beverol instances been made. There are, in. 
lideed, accidents to which the operation is liable, but 
there are, also, implements to meet such exigencies; 
experience has now rendered their management 
easy. The bore is generally first two and a half inches 
diameter ; and if more water is required than it af- 
fords, or permits, it is enlarged to seven inches, by 
an instrument colled the reamer. 

^ When the work commences in a rock above ground, 
it is usual to excavate a small well, as the water often 
rises to the surface, or nearly so; or the bore is en- 
larged for the reception of the pump. 

To bring up largo quantities from a small bore, 
hydraulic principles have been superadded ; which 
induce a more lively flow of water to the boring, and 
up into the pumps. The former, by abstracting the 
column and making a vacancy much below the height 
to which the water ordinarily rises ; the other by 
placing the pumps externally on the sides of the bore, 
lower than the height to which the waicr rises. Thus 
availing ol the natural difference between the head 
and the position of the pumps ; that, thus, filling quicker 
jihey may be larger, and deliver more. 

I To be successful, this art seems only to require 
suitable instruments and requisite skill ; and there have 
now' been so many instances, that it begins to become 
a rational inquiry, whether there may not be in the 
geology of our country, good cause always to expect 
success. And, instead of looking to distant ponds 
jand streams for a supply of pure water, whether there 
nmy not be u provision by Nature, even for cities 


cstnb- 


densely peopled, on the very spot they occupy ? 

Ihe researches of geology seem to have 
fished the most material facts in this inquiry, that the 
primitive rocks are always stratified. It appears, 
the earth w r as yet without form, and void 
of life, the crystallization which constitutes the rocks 
was going on, and forming them in strata ; o f which, 
the cause can be but conjecture. It is possible that the 
process extricated the substance that makes the divi- 
sion between them, till its quantity was sufficient to 
ueposi; ; and, being settled, the crystallisation recom- 
menced, thus ; forming successive layers. But that, i 
besides the strata of hs own kind, general layers of 
ddlerent kinds should have successively formed, is 
[not less true than curious. In one mass, they might 
not have been so % easily raised as appears was done. 


iThus the primitive rocks are, it is believed, inva- 
riably found in the order or succession, upwards, of 
Igranitc, granular limestone with quartz, gneiss, 
mica slate, soapstone, sicnitc, succeeded by the tran- 
sition rocks, metalliferous limestone, argillaceous, and 
siliceous slate, graywacke slate, and rubbleslone ; 
which are again succeeded* by the secondary rocks, 
red sandstone, breccia, compact limestone, gypsum, 
and rocksalt ; and over these the diluvial masses, or 
aggregations of rocks and earth ; and among them the 
recent alluvial deposits. 

Thus the granito of the highest mountains must, in 
its formation, have been level and low ; but, when the 
formation of the dry land took'place, was uphove by 
some physical cause, which the Creator had prepared. 

On the Alps, in the vicinity of Mont Blanc, stupen- 
dous masses of granite stand up thousands of feet, ae 
if protruded through strata of more recent formation, 
which slope down from them. 

It appears that much the same operation, on the 
grandest scale, have prepared the continents fori the 
habitations of man. The same fiat which causea dry 
land to appear, created the Tallies, and the plains, the 
streamlet*, and the rivers, and set bounds to the sea. 

On the continent of North America, there are, ob- 
viously, three distinct systems of mountains. The 
central line of the Appalachian, being the Alleghany 
mountains, is granite. And the eastern border of 
the base of the system may be described as appearing 
at the falls of aU the rivers* nearest tide, discharging 
into tho Atlantic south of the Hudson. In Darby’s 
geographical view’ of the United States, page 81, it is 
said, “ this inflected line, from New-York to the Mis- 
sissippi, is marked, at distant intervals, by falls, or 
rapids, in the bed of the streams.” 

The Allegany mountains, being two thousand four 
hundred and seventy-three feet high, attract and con. 
dense the vapors and clouds, and is well known to be 
a more rainy region than the plains below, giving rise 
to numerous rivers. 

It is reasonable to think, that when the granite strata 
rose from their original position, that cavities were 
formed by their disruption, and that whatever spaces 
occur, must be filled with water, and be the passage 
for it thence among the strata to the ocean ; and if so, 
this water may be intercepted , in part, by perforating 
the strata. This might have been reasonably ex- 
pected, and this expectation has been verified by .trials. 

The nearest boring to the Alleghanies is at the 
Public Armory, near Harper’s Ferry, on the Potomac. 
The next at Baltimore; again near the Schuylkill; 
again at Princeton; then at New' Brunswick; Somer- 
ville; Amboy; Newark; and Jersey City. 

On the island of New-York there were stronger 
reasons for expecting to find water in the rock than 
elsewhere, because hero commences the third sys- 
tem of mountain formation, dividing the waters of the 
Hudson and Lake Champlain from those of the bays 
of Ncw-England. It commences here and extends 
northward, forming the mountains of Berkshire and 
Vermont. It is a range of primitive rock, the stra- 
ta of which rise from the west and probably decline 
towards the east from the centre of New-England. 

We have the authority of Professor Eaton, a teach- 
er of Geology, to say that the strata of primitive rock, 
after spreading down from the west as far at the Hud- 
son, begins to rise, and come to the surface in the 
Berkshire mountains. That they do thus actually 
slope upwards from the west is known by the exca- 
vations made in this island. 

The city thus being at the point where the range 
commences its rise northward, at the same time the 
strata dip west, the waters therein cannot flow east , 
and must, of course, flow south. And that the spa- 
ces arc full of puro water is not only ascertained by 
its outpouring at the head of the streams of the 
Highlands in n thousand places, but by its actual ab- 
straction here, in a number of instances, and by the 
spontaneous outpourings of it also here on the spot, 
in the very centre of the city. 

The natural indications of water here were strong 
before any experiment was made. The rock springe 
of the 1st Ward were known before the Revolution ; 
and the central valley, before it was occupied by 
streets, was the seat of large and deep collections of 
spring water ; and one of these was, in 1798, deemed 
by the Common Council sufficient for the whole city; 
and it was a question whether it should not be pre- 
served for this purpose. But it was filled up. Ne- 
vertheless, the springs which fed it are not lost. They 
continue to flow, and are, in fact, recovered by the ef- 
fect of the deep tube above described. The two or 
three millions of gallons a day, which then flowed 
here, are regainedfland protected by a mass of earth 
from fifty to a hundred feet deep. 

The proof of this fact is in the success of three 
tubes. Two of them in West Grand street, the other 
in Lawrence, near Canal, at Cram’s distillery ; and 
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this ona continually overflows on being reduced oneMtionate to the present city, may be preferred by the’! age railroad crosses the Allegany mountains at the 
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or two joints. community. But it is possible that the certainty and height of 1398 feet above the basin of the canal on 

There is also proof of the like issues of pure wa- readiness, the inexhaustible nature of the sources l he eastern side, and 1171 feet above that on the 
ter on the east side, north of Chatham square, by the which come hither in the natural aqueducts of the western side. Tne Schuylhill Canal and Navigation 
success of all the tubes that have been set down to rock, have not yet been duly appreciated by the public. Company, incorporated in 1815, have completed their 
the surface of the rock near the East river. They certainly have not been bv the commissioners ; canals and locks along this river from Philadelphia 

But bn the West side the water is not obtained and it remains yet for public opinion to decide the in. Reading on the Schuylkill, 61 mjles. The Union 
without penetrating the rock about one hundred feet, terestiug question, how the city of New-York shall bo I Canal connecting the Susquehannah with the Schuyl- 

being on the top of the slope thereof, but this opera, supplied with pure and wholesome water. j kill, was constructed so recently as 1827. It corn- 

ration has in every instance been successful. To leave behind so productive a source of supply as ! tnences four miles below Reading, on the Schuylkill 

The general reason for expecting success in this the rock affords, is like leaving a fortress in the rear. |n ve r. and extends to Middleton, on the Susquehan- 
operation being thus explained, the inquiry becomes i This resource will, at all events, be the object of a j na ^* 82 miles. The whole amount of costs and esti- 
perhaps the more interesting, how often the theory (company of capitalists. It has been solicited of the ! mates for completing these works and other auxilia- 
has been confirmed by practice ? The instances have Common Council that leave be given to deliver it by '*Y constructions is $20, 267,280, of which more than 
not been many, but are rather convincing. The least [r.qued'jc* nines. It is stated in the Water Committee’s 1 16*000,000 have been already expended, 
likely to succeed was that of the botanic garden, recent report, that the city actually pays 273,750 dol- I Another route from the Susquehannah to the Allcga- 
because begun on the bare apex of an elevated rock, jlars for the water distributed by drays ; and the ship. i n Y was surveyed some years since, by the celebrated 
about the highest ground in the island. It penetrates |ping 50,000 dollars. They compute the number of i English engineer, Weston, and by him reported prac- 
the rock 112 feet, and the water stands 94 feet deep, j buildings for which water would be required at Oc®ble within the experienced cost of other construc- 
constantly renewed. j 35,000. They state that in the city of London there j ^ ons deemed practicable; that it, by the Juniata, 

The next proof is one mile more south, at the great lare eight water companies. It is not stated why the *be Conemaugh and the Kiskeminitaa, with a port* 
well of the Fire Engine Reservoir, 113 feet deep, of : Corporation did not supply that city. The explanation j u e® the mountains of 18 miles. The Penn- 
which 96 are in the rock, and considerable water is (would have been that, where capital is to be applied, jsylvanians, as it appears by published reports of their 
obtained. those do it most economically who have the most in. 9 ® c i ct y above mentioned, have also extended their 

West of this, near the Hudson, are those about ( terest in making it effectual. One of them is stated j views up the Allegany and French Creek, with a de- 
ene hundred feet deep, which supply the city with rock to have risen greatly in value. J sign to obtain the trade of Lake Erie. They havo 

water, by means of drays; also, that at a distillery on i*»l«o contemplated a connection between the Susque- 

Perry street, which gives 22 to 26,000 gallons a day. a nn „, tn thi _ p 0nn i 0 nf o fnt0 nf Vnrh » { Hannah and the Allegany, by a canal within the State 
More southerly, £nd on the highest part of Broad- Ap **7 ^ Ft ° pU of the State of New. York and 0 f New-York, with a view to draw the trade of the 

way, near Blcecker street, is that belonging to the their Representatives tn the Legislature , in favor west up the latter and down the former, and thence, 
Manhattan Company, lately the subject of cousidora. of constructing the Genesee and Allegany Canal 'by the Union cfinal, to the Schuylkill and Philadelphia! 
tioa by the Board of Commissioners. At n meeting of citizens in the city of New-York, j T'j® gr f uat De , la , war0 Mld Rarl ! an canal ' °“ * he 

, It will be recollected that this Company was msti. ; favorable the construction of a canal from Rothes- P °”‘ conn «f 3 waters of the Dcla- 
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Manhattan Company, lately the subject of cousidora. of constructing the Genesee and Allegany Canal | by the Union c&nal, to the Schuylkill and Philadelphia! 
lion by the Board of Commissioners. At n meeting of citizens in the city of New-York, j ; gr f cot De , lawar0 and R * ri '? D canal > n ?" °“ * he 

, It will be recollected that this Company was insti. ; favorable the construction of a canal from Rothes- £""* con ™ :,a tbe ? a,era °, f lhe ,P e ' a - 

tuted to brmg in the Bronx water, which, at the tune , t „„ , hf ErJ> Caval t0 O lean,onthe Allegany river, ‘ he watc , r , S ^ hlch - wl ‘ h ,h ® 

garter was granted, was estimated to cost about hcld at the ghakspeare Hotel, Oct. 11, 1833, Chris- ipu i. jLj? established between New-York end 

‘ian Bergh was called .0 the chair,.„d Edwin Wil. 


was found very l.kelytoabeorb thsir whole capital of thC ^ S '^ ^ ^ 

r ssr.7 “ar.&is plo s ivs ^*"** Ma,cmcnt8> itw * s — ue - ! ™ ^^^r,rr^m e 

Company had employed double the amount of the | * Th ’• the oninion of this meeting from the between ihc Susquehannah and the Allegany, within 

original estimate in supplying the city with the best | gtat ; melM(t made g £ d information obtained from au. lhe em^ize^flhatS^t" ' t’ m 
water they could command, when the progress of the | thentic gource8i the p r0 p 0 ,ed canal will have an im. fLfv'rl , “t£u. b ' ‘ may be •, [ y ! d mi 
art oi boring for water came to the knowledge of the portam on the P rowth ^ progper j ty ofthis 1 reritxmg.Mit has done the 


directors. 


i state, particularly of this city, and ought to be con. 


immense benefits of canal construction within this 
After making a well 42 feet doep, down to the j s^uried nTthe exoense of the* state ^inasmuch as* it ^ lat0 ’ ^ re .^ey legislating for Pennsylvania and sit- 
surface of the rock, they penetrated it 400 feet, in the j wi „ 0 p 011 a new £ d grettt thoroughfare through the Slf 

course of which operation good water was found L h w .i evso f th e Genesee Alletranv and Ohio to an “ fP"" that connection with the least possible delay , 
between all the lower strata , and not less than eight ',u e Mi«*sissinni * * * an ^ 11 *Hou*d be known that measures are now taking 

times. I o mu * r r . c .1 r in Philadelphia to achieve that object by connections 

They were so well satisfied with the result, as to wards oTthischy, brappoin^d'to'cair’tlKwU. ^'AHesanv"^'^!? Penns fm* Su8quehannah and 

have it reamed to the diameter of 7 inches: and, by n r,ko fAtho fg an y within Pennsylvania. 


, Th ?y were , 80 w , c11 p'Mied with the result, as to | nl , & e WRr<]s G f this city, be appointed to call ’the at. ^TAuLanv^hin S ' 

have it reamed to the diameter of 7 inches : and, by tention of the citizens generally to the subject of this tt r.,A ft r t u^ a ii A * . 

applying only the power of a su: horse engine, raise ' cana | ant j ta ^ 0 gug}, measures to present this sub- r N ’ y or u hiirhnr ? i*. 
about 130,000 gallons of water a day. And the Board ; ject t ; the Legislature at the next session, as shall 

of Commissioners pronounce it good and wholesome ; I- _ rn „ i: ent t t 1 ® Allegany, within New-York, 

it i, in fool sof, and clear os crystal. :P P • nver, and thence by the Erie canal » 

They alao calculate that 42 such borings only ' appeal, &c In respect to this branch of the aul 


II. I lie connection of the Alleganyjwith the waters 
of New-York harbor is practicable by a canal from 
the Allegany, within New-York, to the Genesee 
river, and thence by the Erie canal and Hudson river. 

In respect to this branch of the subject, reference is 


would supply the city wi^Ji six millions of gallons a j In this appeal it is proposed to show, 1st, That the ma< lc to the reports of the canal commissioners, 

day. This one cost ten thousand dollars. i connection *of the Allegany with the waters of New. P nntcd wuh the Journals of the Assembly for tho 

The Company may possibly havo expected to ’York harbor is practicable by canals through Penn. y® a * Io26, in the appendix (F.) They are printed at 
raise, at once, as much as would supply the pipes « y l vania and New-Jersey: 2. That it is- practica- lar g® lr JtHo appendix to this Appeal, 
already laid down, by their agent, stated at near- j bio by a canal from the Allegany within New-York A1 , ‘ expense of constructing the Genesee and 
ly 700,000 gallons a day; if so, it was rather a to the Genesee river, and thence by the Erie canal l A j| e g &n y ca ? al W1 ^ ®e covered by the increase of 
too great demand on one boring, though this one land Hudson river: 3. That the expense of construct- j^ 8 tho ^ rie c an *“» and of Uxable property within 
is, in the improved mode of management, probably iing the Genesee and Allegany canal will be covered l ne western counties of the State, 
capable of producing considerably more than it as yet jbv the increase of tolls on the Erie canal, and of tax- Genesee and Allegany canal may be estimated 

has done. ; able property within the western counties of the state : at an ^ equal cost with any equal section of the Erie 

But from some other cause, probably the preference 4. That the Genesee and Allegany canal, as a public canal, say ot JO miles. I hen the Erie canal is to be 
which the stockholders give to banking with their (highway, is prefcruble, at the present time, to every con »idered as extended by this branch into the west- 
capital, their water-works are offered for sale to the j other mode of connecting the great western rivers, i® rn nv ® r9 8n< * ?“® States of_ Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


|ern rivers and the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


city ; and might well havo been an object of purchase the Ohio and Mississippi, with the waters of New. * onnsy l vania, Virginia, and Kentucky, and Missouri, 
to any party competent to their perfection, as no 'York harbor, and will lead eventually to the con. f° mat the whole extenmon of the Erie earn to Ham- 
doubt all the houses along an extensive range of pipes ! e tructio:i of a railroad through the southern counties l * ton » “ ll! Allegany, by this southwestern branch 
would take the water, were it alias good as that thus t of the state to the Hudson river: 5. That the con. tron } Rochester, which is 270 miles from Albany, will 
derived from the rock. (struetkm of such a canal and railroad will secure to >c , e BaI J ,c as f^ 0 ? 1 R° c H # * ter by the west- 

It has thus been shown why the general formation ’the oity and state of New-York a large portion of ern branch to Buflalo, which may be consideredalso 
of the country is favorable to the system of deriving ‘the immense trade with the population on the banks as extending mto the State of Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
water from the rock, and why New-York, specially jof the Allegany, Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi, on “J e * a ke»* Treating the Allegany and Genesee 
favored, has only to peqetrato a little deeper than which is now transacted at Philadelphia, Baltimore, canal as an extension of the great trunk of the Ene 
usual to find pure wator in great abundance, at a 1 Washington and Alexandria, on tho Potomac, and in cannl * 18 doubtless the correct view of this proposed 
moderate expense, and, when thus obtained, incompa- Ne w-Orlcans. construction ; for it is now apparent, from the vast m- 

rably finer than that of the Schuylhill at Philadelphia, I. That the connection of the Allogany with the wa- crea9e trade and transportation on the western 
and free from all unfavorable influences of cli mute or ters of New-York harbor is practicable by canals waters, and the practicability of steam navigation from 
locality. For, howevor dense the population of the through Pennsylvania and Jersey. Pittsburgh to Hamilton, on the Allegany, a condition 

city may be, the rock water is defended by the depth In the year 1789, some distinguished citizens of wuand nav^ation not luiown nor contemplated at 

imd nature qf its channels. Pennsylvania formed The Society for promoting the first design of the Erie canal, that the projec rs 

An apology to your readers would be offered for I Improvement of Roads and Inland Navigation within °* great work should have directed it towards ths 
fhe length of this article, but that the subject is now i that State. Their surveys and estimates and perse, western rivers as well as towards the lakeEne. It is 
becoming an interesting one to most of our sea. port verance finally resulted in the construction of canals indeed mos clear t to every mans apprehension, that if 
cities. At Now Orleans a company is incorporated and railroads between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, the State ofNew-V ork, with a fiiU knowledge of the 
having a large capital, and a banking privilege, The Grand Pennsylvania canal, commencing at Co- ® xl8tm £ 8tate of western tr ^° 

The Mississippi is perhaps the only river in our lumbis, on the Susquehannah, at the termination of Allegany, were limited to the alternative of te^mM- 
eountry that, like the Nile, comes at mi4*ummer cool the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad, forty miles “6 jt» Ene canal in the lakes or in the western n , 
from distant mountain, of ice. from that city, extends westward 172 1-2 miles along latter most certainly be preferred, as opemng 

But no stream can he other than a drain of the dis- the Juniata, tiH it meets the Allegany Portage Rail. al ? extent of river shores through a populous er- 
trict it waters. And it is well known that impurities road, at Holidaysburg. This retd runs 36 miles to tile countiy, exceeding, by meny thou^d m 1 mi 
combine chemically with water. Johnstown. Thence the western division of the Grand many miUions of people, ^ 

The recent survey and report for an aqueduct route Pennsylvania canal runs westward 105 miles to the number of l^e ^pid^ h»miilv the 

tr om the Croton, though at an expense very dispropor- Monongaheia river at Pittsburg. The Allegany Poru independent of foreign favor. But happily the 
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State of New-York may now construct both bruiohes in Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Chatauque, is the great, 
of the Erie canal, and enjoy the benefit of the trade! W, and the number of paupers is less than in most 
from the rivers as well as the lakes. Jothcr counties of the State-— and that the aggregate 

These views are founded on the genenl principle i ure »sj of population in this State, 302,674, since the 
governing the profit of canal structures, stated by Mr. healthful and invigorating action of the Erie canal, 
Gallatin, in his report as Secretary of the Treasury to* j exceeds the whole number of population in each of 
the Senate of the United States, in April, 18U8. “C i- nine Stites in the Union, and nearly equals the popu. 
nals,” he says, 11 with a few exceptions, cannot, in lation in each of five more. These facts demonstrate, 
America, be undertaken with a view solely to the in. beyond all question, that the establishment of another 
tercourse between the two extremes of the canal arid extremity to the Erie canal must advance the wealth 
along the intermediate ground which they occupy. It of the counties in its vicinity on every side. The 
is necessary, in order to be productive, that the canal southern counties along the Pennsylvania line must 
should open a communication with a natural extensive share in this benefit, in common with the other south, 
navigation which will flow through that new channel.; western counties, and all must enjoy a large increase 
It follows, therefore,” says he, “when a canal has! in every kind of valuable and taxable property, 
been constructed, and it might be connected by another | Tho COJ>t of thig new branch of the Erie cana i, which 

canal to another navigation, the first constructed canal j call 8carce i y be sufficiently described by a name so 
will remain comparatively unproductive until the other | lifted as the Genesee and Allegany canal, will be 
improvements be effected, until the other canal also COV cred by the tolls. This is easily demonstrated, 
be completed.” Thus, if the Ene canal had terim.| The cost of constructing the Erie canal from Genesee 
mated in Us course westward at the Genesee, it would; to Buffalo ia covered by the tolls which this branch 
have remained comparatively unproductive till its ex-t add8 l0 the earnings of the rest of the canal ; and not 
tension southward to the western rivers, or westward by the tolls collocted for transportation on that part o 
to the western lakes. Had the southwestern branch the canal. In like manner the cost of this new branch 
of the Ene canal to the Allegany been first construct. will be cove red by the tolls collected along the whole 
ed, the. same reason for extending the westward route ofthe who le canal, on merchandise which this 
branch to the lake would have pleaded with m less branch ^ carry and from the western rivers. If 
orce, but not greater, than does this appeal to the lt be adm jtted that Hhe cost of this branch will not 
people and the Legislature of New-York in favor of eed the co8t 0 f the Erie canal from the Ge- 
the south-westward branch from the Genesee to Al-j nc9ee to Buffalo, and that the quantity of merchan- 
legally. dise brought from the western rivers and conveyed to 

1 he report of Mr. Gallatin, above referred to, was them wiu be no leaB than the quan tity brought and 
,n L obe , d '^ nce »he order of the Senate ot the couveyed by tbe brancb from Genesee to Buffalo, the 
■id March, 1807, which ombraced the whole subject conc | UB j on ; a irresistible, that the expense of the 
o canals connecting the Atlantic with the great proposed canal will be as entirely covered as is the ex. 
western fiver*. And it appears from the report that pen8c o{ thc canal f rom Genesee to Buffalo. It has 
no mode of crossing the Allegany mountains trom the | , lever been considered necessary that each section of 
Atlantic to Pittsburgh, was deemed practicable by lbe cana j gholdd produce tolls to the amount of 7 per 
canals north of the Potomac. The connection of the| ceDt . on itB cugt . lt u enough if the whole receipts 
usquehannah with the Allegany, by the inodes. cover the interest on the whole cost. But in construct, 
above mentioned, was adverted to by Mr. Gallatin, j bl g another branch to a natural and extensive naviga- 
u deemed inexpedient. He insists much _ on the; tion, it i« sufficient warrant for incurring the expense, if 
ff 1 ®* 1 .'J , P or *® nce to tb ® Union and to the Northern there be a reasonable presumption that it will bring 
and Middle States of effecting some convenient mode| and carry such an additional quantity of merchandise 
of turning the Allegany mountains on the north, and| a8 will yield mils throughout the whole extent ofthe 
connecting the great western rivers with their At- can „i to the amount of 7 per cent, on its own cost, 
lantic harbors. But at that day the great project of 0 f this result no one can doubt from the extension 
the Ene canal had not been suBiciently developed to the Erie canal by . this new branch towards that 
show that by these means the great barriers between vagt and i ncre asi n g inland navigation. The rivers 
loudc and western cQmmcrce might be turned on will y i e i d and require as much transportation as 
the north. In this view ofthe object of this appeal, the lakc8f Wld the buaineaa on C ach will naturally 
ltj rises into a great national work which is to be augment both. 

consummated on thc soil of New-York, by the con- The amount of taxable property in the southwestern 
s ruction of this canal, well worthy to be considered? counties in buildings occupied as dwellings and stores, 
aS if ?° lltb - v '[ e8tern ‘branch ofthe Erie canal, and asj und j n t j le increased value of their timber and farms 
much destined to add no less to the productiveness ot and manu f actor j e s, will not and cannot be overlooked 
the grand trunk ofthe Erie canal, than its present. a8 an argumont m favor 0 fthis construction, 
extension from the Genesee to Lake Eric has done, IV . The Gene8e0 and Allegany canal, as a public 
and is doing every year. I highway, la preferable at the present time to every 

But the building timber upon the banks of the Alle-I other mode of connecting the great western rivers 
gany, within this State, and along its banks in Penn.) with the waters of New-York harbor; and its con- 
sylvania, comprising five hundred miles of shores, j stmetion will lead eventually to the establishment of a 
exceeds in quantity the supply of New-York ship- railroad through the southern counties of the State, 
building for the next ten years, and perishes annually to the Hudson river. 

or is consumed for fuel, through mere want of con- It is preferable, because that connection will be 
veyance to the Atlantic. Builders, both in naval and effected first by the state of New-York, by construe- 
civil architecture in the city of New-York, are paying tions wholly within its own limits. The great advan. 
annually large sums of money for supplies of timber tage of making the first connection by water between 
and lumber from other States, at great prices, and for the Atlantic and the western rivers north of the Poto- 
inferior qualities, while our own timber, of supsrior mac, is manifest from the report of Mr. Gallatin, who 
quality, perishes where it grows. observes that after the course of trade ia ones estab- 

But the inhabitants of the western counties aenc.j lished upon convcnienl route » il ia scarcely 
rally are interested in this construction. Their pro- i possible to divert it into Another channel. This fact 
petty will be largely increased in value by the increase! he U8e8 88 8,1 argument in favor of adopting at first the 
of population and business incident to the establish- most convenient route. This mode of connection is 
ment of another extremity to thc Erie canal, which' Preferable now, because it is the most convenient 
connects it with a “natural extensive navigation thati roule for transporting supplies from the largest market 
will flow through that new channel.” j foreign goods, where of course the producer finds 

On inspection ofthe census of 1820 and 1830 of the ! the be8t market for his productions of every kind. It 
United States, and of our state census in 1825, anj 18 also preferable now, because it is wanted as a less 
astonishing increase of population, wealth and ad. expensive mode of transporting merchandise from 
vancement, will be perceived at the extremities of New-York to the banks of the great western rivers of 
our great inland navigation, and at places of entrepot I lbe Alleagny and Ohio, the Missouri and Mississippi, 
along its route. The increase in the 8th senatorial 1 dur mg the summer* months, when the commerce of 
district at the western extremity, from 1825 to 1830, New Orleans is for the most part suspended. It is 
exceeds even that of the 1st senatorial district, in- preferable to a railroad, because it may be sooner 
eluding New-York and Suffolk, Queens, Kings, and made and with far less expense. Yet it will lead to 
Richmond counties. Referring to Williams* New. tbe construction of the railroad contemplated between 
York Annual Register, a work of unquestioned accu- tbe Allegany and the Hudson, because, in the course 
racy, it will be seen that the increase in these two' a fo w y ea rs, the transportation between the west- 
districts, from 1825 to 1830, was far greater than ini ern water8 and the Hudson will probably require both 
any others. The increase ofthe 1st district being 1 ol thc8e means of conveyance. The transportation 
48,723, the double of any other district except the 8tb,| through Utica, at the present time, equals in quantity, 
and the increase ofthe 8th being 76,211, approxima- ever y twenty-four hours, the whole lading of two 
ting to the double of that ofthe first. large «hips in the Liverpool line of packets. 

It is remarkable that among the counties which com- But it is preferable because the rate of tolls between 
,s ' e the 8th district, the increase during those 5 years| the Hudson and the Allegany can be regulated at 


convenience by our own Legislature. It is enough i 
the aggregate receipts of all the canals cover the 
expense ot all by yielding 5 per cent, on the whole 

V. The construction of such a canal and railroad * 
will secure to the city and State of New-York a large 
portion of the immense trade with the population c-a 
the banks of the Allegany, Ohio, Missouri, and upper 
Mississippi, which is now transacted at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and Alexandria on the Poto. 
mac, and in New Orleans. 

By far the largest portion of population on the 
western waters, ties on the banks of the Ohio and 
Allegany, nearer to the Hudson than to New Orleans, 
and it will always be in the power of this 8tate, by 
making the transportation cheaper between the Hudson 
and the Allegany, to secure the trade from Cincinnati 
and the banks of the Ohio for the city and State of 
New-York, if ever a lower rate of transportation of 
foreign and domestic manufactures should be essen- 
tial to this result. But as a large portion of these 
manufactures, which now ascend from New Orleans, 
have been, and must need be, imported into New 
York, and be sent coastwise to New Orleans, before 
they can reach the shores of the Missouri, the upper 
Mississippi, and the Ohio, the freight and insurance 
from New York to New Orleans, must be superadded 
to the river transportation upwards, and in this view 
it is clear that New York must secure to itself, by the 
construction of this canal and of the railroad from the 
Allegany, a large portion of the trade which is now 
transacted in New Orleans, and by parity of reason* 
ing, a large portion of that done through the Chess, 
peake and Ohio canal to the Potomac, and the grand 
Pennsylvania canal to the Schuylkill : for New York 
sends her importations to every city in the Union. 

It is respectfully urged upon the people, and 
the members of the Legislature, that the present 
is the fitting time for action. The whole country 
is prosperous beyond all former conditions of wel. 
fare ; engineers of experience are at hand ; and 
practised laborers are numerous. The necessaries 
of life are cheap, and wages low. A spirited effort 
might accomplish this great national work within a 
year from its commencement. 

Christian Brrgv, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

[ To be continued .] 

The following are specimens of letters 
which are daily coming to hand, since the 
continuation of the Railroad Journal was an- 
nounced. Most of those who have been fa- 
miliar with it from its commencement, appear 
to view it alike as not* only being worth its 
cost, but also, of some benefit to the cause to 
which it is mainly devoted, notwithstanding 
the very little attention which my other avo- 
cations have hitherto permitted me ro devote 
to it. It has been thus far, or for two years 
past, my evening's amusement, or task. It 
will hereafter receive a share also of my daily 
attention, and it will therefore I trust be found 
to contain a greater variety of useful and in- 
teresting reading than I have yet been able to 
furnish. I have no hesitation to guarantee it, 
if all those who patronize the Journal by sub- 
scribing for it, will do so in a manner as sub- 
stantial as the gentlemen who wrote the fol- 
lowing letters. Sitch patronage can be relied 
upon ; it enables an editor to borrow the idbas 
of others to enrich, rather than their money to 
pay the expenses of, his Journal ; and it may 
well be said that he who is often obliged to 
resort to the latter, can hardly be expected, 
either to make judicious selections, or to com- 
municate his own ideas relative to measures 
and modes of improvement in a proper man- 
ner. On this subject, the editor of this Jour- 
nal speaks feelingly, ^ 

Dear Sir : Although I am unable to pro- 
cure any subscribers to your valuable Journal, 

I am not the less anxious for its prosperity 
and circulation through this country, I re- 
gret that scientific men, men whose circum- 
stances in general enable them to reap great 
advantages from such a publication, should 
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have permitted you, by their neglect, even for 
a moment, to anticipate its discontinuance. 
Gratified, however, that your prospects are 
sufficient to induce its continuance another 
ear, I herewith enclose to yoii a five dollar 
ill, and my best wishes for better success 
hereafter. Truly yours, S— . 

Dku Sir, — W hen I saw some weeks ago your 
notice that the Railroad Journal was in danger of 
death from atrophy , I was truly astonished that the 
friends of internal improvements in this extensive 
country could be so few or so blind to their own in- 
terest as to suffer a paper so valuable to languish for 
a moment; and I am happy to perceive by the notice 
in the Journal of the 23d November, that they only 
wanted a little prompting, and that subscriptions have 
so far increased as to warrant the hope of its conti- 
nuance. 

I feel somewhat as if an apology was due from this 
quarter of the country, for the very meagre subscrip- 
scription list it affords the Journal. We are deluged 
with political papers, (more than are or ever will be 
patdforj) which, most of them, serve very little pur- 
pose but to exasperate the feelings of the communi- 
ty. Every one thinks he must take Ms party's paper, 
end very few think they can afford to take any other. 
I have endeavored, as far as I have had opportunity, to 
procure names for you, but do not know that with any 
success. Some have told me that they would send 
for the Journal, but whether they have or not I do not 
know. I did not sent their names because they did 
not advance the money.* We are yet years behind 
other parts of the country on the subject of public im- 
provementg ; I think, however, that as soon as some 
•• demonstrations ” are made with regard to railroads 
which are now in embryo in this region, there will be 
a change of feeling and action, and I hope many co- 
pies of the Journal will be called for. 

You intimate (Nov 231) a possibility of changing 
the form of publication from weekly to semi-month- 
ly, Or monthly, and, among other reasons, yon men- 
tion the greater certainty in transmission by mail. 
Newspapers from all parts, particularly political pa- 
pers, have been occasionally missed, or materially 
damaged ; but my journal has in no one instance 
failed. It has sometimes been delayed a week or so, 
•nd that is all. I impute this to your careful and 
strong wrapping, and very legible direction. I think 
nothing else would have saved it. A semi-monthly 
or monthly could not have been more certain, and, as 
far as I have known, not so regular. An objection 
may lie against the change, as the character of the 
paper may be considered as changed from newspaper 
to magazine or pamphlet, which, you know, involves 
an increase of postage. As another objection, I men- 
tion aremark made to me just now by a lad who had just 
taken up the Journal, as usual after his day’s work, 
and was reading the introductory article : “ we can- 
not wait so long.” You see, therefore, there are 
some who would prefer it as often as possible. Per- 
haps, however, other considerations may preponder- 
ate on the other side, and we must submit to the ma- 
jor vote. If the majority should be against me, you 
may depend on it I shall act on this subject like some 
of our trimming politicians and go over to the strong- 
est party, and precisely for the same reason — love of 
the •* spoils ** ; fori shall not be disposed to give up 
the Journal for a mere change of form, so long as I 
think I get more than the worth of the money by it. 

This, by the way, brings to mind your threat (if 
I may call it so") of raising the price to four dollars. 
To this subscribers may, of course, be expected to 
object ; but if we cannot support it by an increased 
number , why, then better pay an increased price than 
not at all. I would take the liberty, however, to sug- 
gest, that as most of the subscribers probably take 
the paper only, or chiefly, for the benefit they derive 
from the railroad department, or its collaterals, per- 
haps it would better reconcile them to an increase of 
price, (should you resolve on that measure,) if the 
proportion of matter in that department should at the 
same time be increased ht the expense of some of the 
miscellaneous matter. But I would not undertake to 
judge, and would apologize for the liberty I have ta- 
ken, were it not that I think it quite as safe to trust the 
whole to your candor. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, M. G. 

Maine, Dec. 3, 1833. 

• Mr. G. has since ordered the previous and on. 
suing volumes for a gentleman. 

We understand that two locomotives for the 
use of our railroad, arrived in the ship Saluda , 
this morning, from New-York, and that anoth- 


er is soon expected in the Lady Rowena , from 
Liverpool. — [Charleston Patriot.] 


The Milton (N. C.) Spectator says : “ The 
enterprize of connecting Raleigh with Peters- 
burg, and Richmond with Fredericksburg, or 
in other words extending the Petersburg rail- 
road to Raleigh, and constructing one from 
Richmond to Fredericksburg, will no doubt be 
crowned with success. The legislature of 
both states are willing to grant a charter, and 
when completed will form one of the grand- 
est thoroughfares in the United States. Suc- 
cess attend it.” 

The same paper remarks that, “ The tobac- 
co crop, from all that can be gathered from 
most sources, is certainly short, compared even 
with the previous year. Some reckon it is 
short by one-third, and many by one-half; per- 
haps the former may be the most accurate. 
The prices consequently will be well sup- 
ported, if short crops have such a tendency.” — 
[Petersburg Intelligencer.] 


[From the Ltuisville Public Advertiser.] 
Cumberland Bar. — The obstruction in the naviga- 
Cion of the Ohio, occasioned by this formidable bar, 
has been completely obviated. A dam, five eighths 
of a mile in length, fifty feet bro id at its base, eight 
feet wide at the top, and rising four feet above low 
water, has been erected between Dog Island, near 
the Illinois shore, and tho head of Cumberl -nd River. 
This dam is so secured by abutments that it cannot 
be undermined by the action of the current; and, by 
it, all the water that flows down the River, at a low 
stage, is thrown between Cumberland Island and the 
Kentucky shore. No deubt is entertained of the 
permanency of this very extensive dam, by which the 
bars at the head and foot of the Island have already 
been so far removed, as to give, at that place, as 
great a depth of water as there is over the ordinary 
bars of the river ; and the action of the current is 
daily deepening the channel and sweeping away the 
remnants of the bars. The citizens of Smithland are 
delighted with the improvement, and it must prove 
highly acceptable and beneficial to those engaged in 
the navigation of the Ohio. 


White Pine. — This tree, which constitutes 
the uncoined bullion and much of the present 
wealth of this part of the country, is the loftiest 
tree in the United States. It attains sometimes 
the height of 150 feet, or even more, with a 
trunk five feet and upwards in diameter. Its 
foliage is evergreen, fight, delicate, and making 
an elegant appearance. It is found most abun- 
dant between the forty-seventh and forty-third 
parallels of latitude, along the AUeganies to 
their south-western termination, and in its 
greatest glory west of the Rocky Mountains, 
on the river Oregon. On the head waters oi 
the Allegany is cut all the pine destined to sup- 
ply not only the towns along the Ohio, but also 
the New-Orleans market, §000 miles distant. 
On the head waters of the Delaware are large 
forests of white pine, which are floated in spring 
down the waters of that river, and the west 
branch of the Rusquehannah, for the supply of 
the cities and towns in that quarter. The 
shores of Lake Champlain, and the banks of the 
rivers flowing into it, abound in this kind Oi 
pine, which is partly floated down the St. Law- 
rence to Quebec, and partly through the north- 
ern canal to Albany, whence it is distributed 
down the Hudson. But Maine furnishes about 
three-fourths of all the white pine lumber ex- 
ported from the United States, and the Penob- 
scot river is the centre of this trade, and here- 
after must furnish the main supply in the lum- 
ber market. Throughout the northern states, 
about three-fourths of all the houses are built 
chiefly of this material, and the ornamental 
work of nearly all the rest is composed of it. 
For masts and spars its use is almost univer- 
sal throughout the middle and northern*^tates ; 
and owing to its lightness, its loss could not be 
supplied without considerable difficulty. The 
Riga masts are said to have more strength ; 
but the English derive most of those in the 
merchant service, and yards and bowsprit* for 
the navy, from Ncw-Brunswick and Canada. 


As the sources of supply are annually drying 
up, and the demand is constantly increasing, 
the pine timber lands of our state are becoming 
invaluable. — [Bangor Rep.] • 

Prosperity of Illinois. — The following 
letter, from the Yandalia Whig, affords an ex- 
ample for clergymen, and particularly mission- 
aries, to make public information connected 
with the prosperity and happiness of the people. 

We copy with pleasure the following inte- 
resting extract of a letter from the Rev. J. M. 
Peck to Gov. Reynolds. Mr. Peck has travelled 
over the State perhaps as much as any person 
in it. He has recently made the tour of the 
Northern Counties, and takes an interest in 
noting the progress of every valuable species 
of improvement ; his comparison between the 
appearance of things there, in the present and 
former seasons, may doubtless be taken as 
founded on correct data. Mr. P. is a gentleman 
of high character, of intelligence, and close 
habits of observation. His letter may be safely 
trusted “ beyond the Blue Ridge” by those who 
wish to hear from the “ far West.” 

Rock Spring, 111. Oct 12, 1833. 
Gov. Reynolds : 

Dear Sir, — It will be gratifying to you, as it 
is to me, to learn that our state is improving 
rapidly in population, industry, enterprize, 
wealth, character, and intelligence. The crops, 
generally, are more than ordinary. I judge that 
two acres of corn have been raised this season 
wherever one was before, and the amount of 
new ground broken, fences made, and build- 
ings erected, is double to any former year. 

Schools are increasing — and a better order. 
Sunday schools have gained about twenty-five 
per cent. The class of emigrants who come 
are generally of the first order — then of more 
wealth, intelligence, and enterprize. 

Chicago is destined to outstrip every other 
town in the State. The average amount of 
buildings has been one a day. Seventy arrivals 
of schooners, and two steamboats, from April 
18 to September 11. Population now about 
eight hundred. Thirty stores, and plenty of 
mechanics. 

Ottawa does not thrive rapidly. Our canal 
commissioners ought to have fixed the town 
four miles up Fox River, at the Rapids. There 
is the great place for business, and will even- 
tually become one of the greatest water power 
places in the great West. 

The Railway from Chicago to the foot of the 
Rapids of Illinois, (not at Ottawa,) ought to be 
going forward, and I think should cross Fox 
River at the Rapids of Fox, and run from 
thence straight to Chicago!* 

Indeed, the project should now be entered 
upon of a Railway from Chicago to Alton. 
Make it first to the navigable waters of Illinois, 
say Little Vermillion. 

If once made to that point, I have no doubt 
the business would more than pay the interest 
on the capital and ordinary expenses. Then 
commence at Alton and make one to Spring- 
field. When this is completed, I would defy 
the world to prevent the two ends from being 
tied together. Twenty-five years will see this 
done. 

Excuse my rude suggestions— doubtless the 
subjects have occupied your thoughts before. 

I will only add, a most Interesting, because 
most useful, discovery has been made in the 
upper country, to make prairie fence for 20 
cents per rod — and I think it will last forever. 
It is made of turf or sod, but in a peculiar way, 
so as to bring the grass wholly outside. If it 
succeeds, as I believe it will, the question about 
the immediate cultivation of our large prairies is 
settled — and millions of acres in Illinois can be 
put under immediate cultivation* 

But I will trespass no longer on your time. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

J. M. Peck. 

The North River it frozen over as far down at 
Spitendtvil Creek, within 12 or 14 nulea of tho city 
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Apparatus and Processes, by Robert Hare, 
M. D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania . [Communicated 
by the Author.] 

1. Apparatus for evolving Silicon 
from Fluo-silicic Acid GAs.^-Into a stout 
mahogany block as a basis, two iron rods, A, 
A, are so planted as to extend perpendicu- 
larly, and of course parallel to each other, 
about two feet in height. Upon these rods 
two iron bars are supported horizontally, 
one, B, uear their upper extremities, the 
r ther at the height of about six inches from 
the wooden basis. In the centre of the 
lower bar there is a screw, D, having a han- 
dle below the bar, and supporting above it 
a circular wooden block. Into a hole in 
the upper iron bar, equi-distant from the rods, 
is inserted a hollow brass cylinder, C, which 
at the lower end screws into an aperture in 
a circular plate of brass, E, which is thus 
supported horizontally a few inches below 
the bar. By these means room is allowed 
for the insertion into the cylinder of four 
valve cocks, each furnished with a gallows 
screw. The cylinder is surmounted by a 
stuffing box, through which a copper sliding 
rod, G, passes air tight. The brass plate is 
turned and ground to fit a bell-glass of about 
five inches in diameter, and eight inches in 
height, which is pressed up when necessary 
between the plate and the block by the screw 
D, supporting the block. Wiihiii the space 
comprised by the bell-glass, and bn one side 


of the centre of the plate, two stout brass 
wires are inserted, one of them insulated by 
a collet of leathers, so as to admit of the ig- 
nition, by a galvanic discharge, of a small 
arch of platina wire, which terminates them. 
The sliding rod. above-mentioned as occupy- 
ing the stuffing box, terminates below the 
plate in an elbow, which supports a cap at 
right angles to the rod, at the same distance 
from the rod as the platina wire, and on the op- 
posite side of it there is a brass cover, H, for 
the cap, supported from the plate. The ar- 
rangement is such that, by a suitable move- 
ment in the sliding rod, made by grasping it 
by the handle G, in whichj it terminates ex- 
ternally, the cup^rmiy be made either to re. 
ceive into its cavity the platina wire,, or to 
adjust itself to its cover, H. 

The bell being removed, about sixty grains 
of potassium, in pieces not exceeding more 1 
than fifteen grains each, are to be introduced 
into the cup, which is then to he adjusted to 
the cover, and the bell secured. In the next 
place, by means of the flexible lead tubes, 
P, P, P, P, and the gallows screws attached 
to the valve cocks, establish a communica- 
tion severally with an air pump, n sclf-regula- 
ting reservoir of hydrogen, a barometer 
gage, and a jar over 1 ho mercurial cistern 
containing fluo-silicic acid gas. First, h\ 
means of the air pump exhaust the bell, 
'and in order to wash out all remains of at- 
mospheric air, admit hydrogen from the re- 
serVoir. Again exhaust, and again admit 


hydrogen. Lastly, exhaust the bell of hy- 
drogen and admit the ftuo-silicic acid gas. 
By means of the gage the exhaustion is in- 
dicated and measured, and by the same 
means it will be seen when the pressure of 
the gas within the bell approaches that of the 
atmosphere. When this takes place, the 
cocks being all closed, by means of a calo- 
ritnotor, the platina wire is to be ignited, and 
the potassium brought iuto contact with it. 

A peculiar deep red combustion ensues, 
evolving copiously chocolate colored fumes, 
which, condensing into flocks of the same 
hue, subside throughout the receiver, (ex- 
cepting the color,) like snow in miniature* 
On removing the bell after the potassium is^ 
consumed, the cup which held it will be* 
found to contain silicon, mixed with the flu- 
oride of potassium, and with this indeed the" 
whole of the powder deposited is contami- 
nated. Silicuret of potassium is likewise 
formed in the cup, since on the aflussion of 
water a fetid evolution of silicuretted hydro- 
gen ensues. By repeated infusions, first nw 
cold, and afterwards in boiling water, agree- 
ably to the directions of Berzelius, the sili- 
con is left in the state of a brownish ash-co- 
lored powder. 

Thus obtained, silicon does not appear to 
be acted on either by sulphuric, nitric, fluo- 
ric, or muriatic acids ; nor when exposed to 
nitrate of potash, liquified by heat. It seems 
to be soluble for the most part in a mixture 
of nitric and fluoric acid, which by analogy 
we called nitro-fluoric acid ; but after expo- 
sure for 18 hours to this solvent, a small por- 
tion of a black matter remained undissolved. 
This is, in all probability, carbon derived 
from the potassium, which, according to Ber- 
zelius, when obtained by Brunner’s process, 
is liable te be combined with carbon. The 
solution of nitro-fluoric acid, decanted from 
the residual black powder into a solution of 
pearlash, gave a copious, white, gelatinous 
precipitate like silex, which, when thrown 
into a large quantity of water, subsided un- 
dissolved. When on subjecting the silicon 
to red hot nitrate of potash, anhydrous car- 
bonate of the same alkali was added, so ae 
to co-operate with the nitre, an explosive ef- 
fervescence took place. All the silicon dis- 
appeared, and a compound resembling the si- 
licate of potash was produced. This ano- 
malous re-action may be considered as cha- 
racteristic of silicon. 

The impression that the black matter in- 
soluble in the nitro-fluoric acid was carbon, 
is confirmed by the fact, that after the rilicon 
had been digested for some hours in strong- 
nitric acid, and finally boiled in it to dryness, 
it dissolved in nitro-fluoric acid without any 
such residuum. 

2. Improved Process for the Evolu- 
tion of Boron. — By means of an appara- 
tus represented by the annexed engraving, I 
have succeeded in evolving boron by the re- 
action of potassium with vitrified boracic 
acid in vacuo, without encountering the evil 
of any explosive action, to which the pro^ 
cess as heretofore conducted, in pleno, has 
been found liable. 

A circular brass plate is prepared, likeihe 
plate of an air pump, so as to produce, with 
any Suitable receivers properly ground, an 
air-tight juncture. It is supported on the up- 
per end of a hollow brass cylinder, B, with 
the bore of which it has a corresponding 
aperture. Thfe bVass Cylinder is about three 
inches in diameter) and six inches in height f 
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being inserted at its lower~end into a block 
of wood as a basis. This cylinder receives 
below, a screw, which supports a copper 
lube, C, of about two inches in diameter, so 
as to have its axis concentric with that of 
the cylinder, and to extend about four inches 
above the plate. The copper tube thus sup- 
ported is closed at the upper termination by 
a cup of copper, of a shape nearly hemi- 
spherical, and soldered at the upper edge to 
the edge of the tube ; so that the whole of 
the cavity of the cup is within that of the 
tube. Hence the bottom of the cup is ac- 
cessible to any body .not larger than the bore 
of the tube, without any communication ari- 
sing between the cavity of the tube, and that 
of any receiver placed upon the plate, over 
the cup and tube, as in the figure. 

Into the side of the cylinder supporting 
the plate, a valve cock is screwed, by means 
of which, and a flexible leaden tube, a com- 
munication with an air pump is opened, or 
discontinued, at pleasure. 

The cup being first covered with a por- 
tion of the vitrified boracic acid, as anhy- 
drous as possible, and finely pulverized, the 
potassium is introduced, and afterwards co- 
vered with a further portion of the same 
acid, two parts of the potassium being used 
for one of the acid. A large glass receiver 
is now to be placed on the plate, secured by 
rods, A, A, concentric with the tube and 
cup ; from the heat of which the glass is to 
be protected by a bright cylinder of sheet 
brass, S, placed around it so as to be con- 
centrical with the receiver and tube. 

The apparatus being so prepared, and the 
receiver exhausted of air by means of the 


air pump, an incandescent iron is introduced 
through the bore of the tube, so as to toucl; 
the bottom of the copper cup. In a shor, 
time a re-action commences, which aiding the 
influence of the hot iron, renders the cup 
and its contents red hot. A deep red flame 
appears throughout the mass, after which 
the re-action lessens and the heat declines. 

When the cup lias become cold, the air is 
admitted into the receiver and the contents 
are washed with water. If any of the acid 
has escaped decomposition, it may be re- 
moved by boiling the mass with a solution oi 
potash or soda. After this treatment and due 
desiccation a powder w ill remain, having the 
characteristic color and properties of boron. 

The additional valve cock, represented in 
the figure, gives the option of introducing 
dry hydrogen for the purpose of washing oul 
atmospheric air, as described in the process 
for silicon. 

3. Description of the Valve Cook, a 

PERFECTLY AIR-TIGHT SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
common Cock, alluded to in the prece- 
ding Articles. — This figure is intended to 
illustrate the construction of a substitute for 
a common cock, which I have been accus- 
fomed to call a valve cock. It was devised 
by me about twenty years ago, among a num- 
ber of other analogous contrivances, and 
seems upon the whole less liable to fail than 
any other which I have tried. The engrav- 
ing represents a longitudinal section of the 
valve cock. At a is a piston with a collar 
enclosed in the stuffing box b , so as to be 
rendered air-tight by means of oiled leather. 
Hence the piston may be turned or made to 



revolve on its axis, while incapable of other 
motion. Upon the end of the piston a thread 
for a screw’ is cut, which fits into a female 
screw' 'in the brass prism c, so as to cause 
diis prism to approach to, or retreat from a 
bearing, covered by leather, in the centre of 
which there is a perforation, o o, communica- 
ting with one of the orifices of the instru- 
ment. This orifice is surrounded by the 
male screw r/, so thatliy means of this screw 
lie valve-cock may lie fastened into an ap- 
propriate aperture, properly fitted to receive 
it, subjecting an interposed leather to such 
pressure as to create w’ith it an air-tight 
juncture. The prism c has two of its four 
edges cut off (see fig 2) so as to allow’ w. free 
passage by it, reaching to the lateral perfo- 
ration terminating in another orifice, over 
which there is a gallows screw, g. By 
means of this gallows screw’, when requisite, 
a brass knob, such as that represented by 
tig. 3, soldered to a leaden pipe, may he 
fastened to the valve cock. The junciure is 
rendered air tight by the pressure of the 
screw in the gallows, upon a leather which 
is kept in its place by means of the nipple n. 

The method last mentioned of producing 
an air-tight juncture, was contrived by me 
about seven years ago, and proves to be of 
very great utility. There is no other mode 
with which I am acquainted, of making a per- 
fectly air-tight communication, between the 
cavities previously separated, at all compa- 
rable to this in facility. 


| Gardens of Ships. — To sow in the tem- 
perate zone and reap between the tropics, is 
a somewhat singular thing. Yet it is con- 
stantly done. For our great East India ships, 
in imifntion of the Dutch, who first introduced 


the practice, have little salad gardens in flat 
wooden boxes on their poops, w here the seed, 
acted upon by a heat increasing daily, shoots 
up in a surprizinglv rapid manner. In these 
gardens the number of crops in the year arc 
more numerous than in any spot on earth, fo* 
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the gardeners, if so minded, can command al- 
most any temperature. 

American Silk. — On the supposition that we 
have annually imported silk to the amount of 
four millions dollars, since 1770, when the first 
filature of silk was established in -Philadelphia, 
the whole amount of this would be 252,000,000. 
Had this quantity been raised and manufactured 
in this country, a far greater number of our 
people would have been employed than has 
been in the business attending its importation. 
The following we take from a communication 
to the Genesee Farmer : 

“ In 1770 a filature was established in Phila- 
pliia, and premiums announced. 

“ In 1771, about 2300 lbs. were brought there 
to reel. The ladies in particular gave much at- 
tention to the subject; as early as 1770, Su- 
sanna Wright, of Lancaster county, at Colum- 
bia, made a piece of mantua of 60 yards in length 
from her own cocoons. To give eclat to these 
Colonial designs , the Queen of Great Britain 
gave her patronage by deigning to appear in a 
Court dress from this American Silk . Yes, in 
American Silk l but at the present day all our 
silk dresses, and even our ornaments for public 
buildings, must be imported. * Grace Fisher, a 
minister among Friends, made considerable silk 
stuff ; a piece of her’s was presented by Gover- 
nor Dickinson to the celebrated Catharine Ma- 
cauly.* Many ladies, before the Revolution, 
wore dresses of American Silk” 

An Improvement in the Mode of Raising 
Annual Flower Seeds. — After sowing the 
patch of seeds, and covering it with fine moist 
soil, place a garden-pot inversely over it, until 
the seeds have struck root ; then raise the pot 
up two or three inches, keeping it thus sup- 
ported for a few days, and then remove it 
entirely. The pot not only keeps the soil moist, 
but by the sun heating the pot, the seeds come 
up much more quickly than otherwise they 
would do, in consequence of which the se^ds 
need not be sown so early by a fortnight or 
upwards. The young plants are therefore less 
exposed to injury from cold or late spring frosts. 
Hollow tiles, instead of pots, answer equally 
well, except that where mice are, they have ex- 
cess to the ends. — [Gardener’s Mag.J 

Wool in England. — Mr. Arthur Young 
calculated the number of sheep in England 
alone at nearly 29 millions, and the value of the 
whole growth and labor of wool produced in 
Great Britain and Ireland at £17,695,529, fur- 
nishing employment to about a million and a 
half of people. However, if we estimate the 
number of sheep in the whole Island of Orest 
Britain at 28 millions, producing at an average 
of five pounds weight of wool each, or 140 
millions of pounds in all, equal to 583,333 packs, 
1 lid worth at the rate of 8d. per lb., or £8 per 
pack, £4,686,664*, this is acknowledged to be 
pretty near the truth. There is also imported 
into England from Germany, Spain, New South 
Wales, and other countries, from twenty to 
twenty-five millions of pounds weight of foreign 
wool. The value of this wool may be estimated 
at a higher price than that of English wool ; we 
will, therefore, take it, on an average, to be 
worth Is. per pound, or £1,250,000 ; the value 
of English ana foreign wool manufactured in 
England will therefore be £5,936,664. If the 
value of the raw material is quadrupled by tbs 
labor employed in manufacturing it into cloth, 
the growth and labor together will amount to 
nearly 24 millions sterling, of which nearly 
one half is exported in a manufactured state, 
the remainder being consumed in the United 
Kingdom. 

Wine from the Common Bramble. — Five 
measures of the ripe fruit, with one of honey, 
and six of water, boiled, strhined, and left to 
ferment, then boiled again and put in casks to 
ferment, are said to produce an excellent wine. 


In France, the color of wine is often rendered I 
darker by a.mixture of blackberries with grapes. I 

NEW-YORK A MERICAN. 

DECEMBER 48— JANUARY II, 1834. j! 

HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

The Legislature of New York convened on Tues- 
day.' Lieut. Gov. Tracey took the chair in the Se- 
nate, and thirty Senators answered to their names. 

In the Assembly, 124 members appeared, and bal- 
loted for Speaker. Wtn. Baker , of Otsego, was cho- 
sen, receiving 113 votes. Philip Reynolds, jr. t was 
appointed Clerk ; Daniel Dygert, Sergeant at Arms ; 
Alonzo Croaby, Door Keeper ; and Samuel Camp- 
bell, Assistant Door Keeper. 

In both Houses, resolutions to provide the mem- 
bera with newspapers not exceeding the cost of two! 
daily papers for each, were passed. The Governor’s! 
Message was received and read, and then both 
Houses adjourned. j 

The Governor’s Message is of most inconvenient 
and unprofitable length. It is a mistake in every 
sense thus to spin out these annual communications, 1 
converting them, as it were, into elementary treati- 
ses upon every subject they may touch. Bating this 
objection, the message of Governor Marcy, confines 
itself as it should do, to State affairs ; and of them 
it gives a flattering, though we doubt not, just view. 

The State Prisons more than support thetnselves, 
and the number of convicts is decreasing. The 
Public Schools embrace, it would seem, more than 
half a million scholars. The Canal receipts exceed 
largely those of former years; and the Canal fund 
after buying up a million and a half of the Stock 
at a high premium, will, in two years, be equal to the 
whole outstanding debt. Flattering as is this per- 
epective — in regard to new routes of internal im- 
provement, the Governor ad vises a cautious course. 
So too, in respect of the the numerous applications 
for new Banks, he warns against the perils of ex- 
cess. With these few remarks — and we have room 
for no more — we dismiss the Message. 

Naval Lyceum. — Messrs. Teller Turelt and Co. 
have presented to this institution three fine engrav- 
ings, in superb frames. One of Morghen's last 
supper, one of Gen. Scott, and one of Washington. 

Pittsburgh, Jan 2. — Our. River Navigation. — A! 
friend has handed us a statement of the steamboat 
navigation during the last month. During the month 
the arrivals and departures of boats were not inter- 
rupted during a single day — and there is now as little 
prospect of the closing of our river as there was iq 
October. 

Arrivals, ... 80 

Departures, 74 

[Gazette.] 

The President has recognized Thomas Dixon as: 
Consul, ad interim, of the King of the Netherlands, 
for the port of Boston. He has also recognized E. 
A. Homer, as Consul of Belgium, at Boston. Also, 
Henry Lefehure, as Consul of Belgium, at Charles.! 
ton, S. C. Also, C. F. (foyer, ns Consul of the 
Grand Duke of Baden, at New York. 

The following gentlemen have been elected Birec- 
tors of the United Slates Bank, for the ensuing year : 


Nicholas Biddle, 
Manuel Eyre, 
Ambrose White, 
John Sergeant, 
James C. Fisher, 
John S. Henry, 
Charles Chauncey, 


Daniel W. Cox , 

John Bolton. 

John R Neff % 

William Platt , 

Jrio. Goddard , 

Robert Lenox, of New York, 
John Rathbone, Jr. N. York, 


Matthew Newkirk, Geo. Hoffman , of Maryland,! 
Lawrence Lewis. Roswell L. Colt , Maryland, | 
John Holrnes, Jno. Potter, of S. Carolina.! 

Those i i italics are new Directors. 

Nicholas Biddle, Esq., has been re-clectcd Presi. 
dent of the Bank of the United States. 


The Banks . — The abstract of the returns of Banks 
in Massachusetts, showing the stale of said Banks, 
on the first Saturday of October, 1833, prepared for 
the use of the Legislature* was distributed this morn- 
ing. We learn from this document that oh the day 
mentioned the state of tho Banks was as follows: 
Capital Stock paid in $38,236,250 00 

Bills in circulation 7,889,110 67 

Net Profits on hand 1,293,279 54 

Balances due to other Banka 2,881,447 50 

Cash deposited, Ac. not bearing interest 3,716,182 37 

Cash deposited, bearing interest 7,949,440 53 

Due from the Banks 52 120,113 11 

Gold, silver, Ac. in Banks 922,309 84 

Real Estate 791,821 77 

Bills of Banks in this State 1,646,3 9 53 

Bills of Banks elsewhere 250,052 43 

Balances due from other Banks 3,363,716 29 

Due to the Banks, excepting balances 45,201,003 09 

Total resources of the Banks 52,132,218 69 

Amount of last dividend 822,225 00 

•• “ reserved profits 709,438 83 

Debts secured by pledge of stock 847,549 54 

“ due, and considered doubtful 207,239 11 

Rate of dividend on amount of capital of the Banks, 
as existing when dividend was made, 3 and 1-14 of 1 
per cent, nearly.— [Transcript.] 

A fire broke out at mid-night on Wednesday last, 
in the wing of the Pennsylvania Hospital, allotted 
to the insane. Happily, the inmates were all remov- 
ed in safety, to another part of the building, and 
the flames were speedily extinguished by the fire- 
men. Great praise is awarded to Mifflin Wistar* 
a young physician, resident in the Hospital, tor his 
coolness, and Are good arrangements immediately 
adopted by bhn for the safety of his helpless pa- 
tients. 

The Mercantile Advertiser of this morning announ- 
ces on the authority of a letter from Matanzas, the 
death there on the 14th ult.: of Col. Dewitt Clinton 
son of the late governor Clinton. 

“ Domestic Manners .” — Mrs. Trollope was re- 
cently brought before the London Police for unmer- 
cifully heating a female domestic. We suppose that 
the old hag’s dislike of American 11 help” grow out 
of their refusal to be flogged. — The Yankees are 
peculiar in their “ notions” about flogging. One 
way and another, Jonathan’s doggedness upon thie 
point, has been the cause of much trouble to John 
Bull.— [Albany Evening Journal.] 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

No. IX. 

Cleaveland, Ohio, Nov. 15. 

I took my passage in the stage for this place 
early in the evening three days since, and having 
at a late hour bade adieu to more than one 
whose friendship I trust will not be the less 
enduring, that it was made in so brief a space 
of time, retired to my chamber to catch a nap 
before my morning’s ride. The clock wa» 
striking three, when, at the call of the porter, l 
arose, and descended to the bar-room. The 
attentive landlord himself in waiting, was 
ruminating before a large coal fire, and stretch- 
ed upon the floor in a corner, lay the tired do- 
mestic, who, having just fulfilled a part of his 
duty in calling the various stage passengers, 
was catching a dog-nap in the interval of the 
stage’s calling. The flavor of last night’s po- 
tations still hung around the scene of so many 
symposia, and the fragrance of more than one 
recently smoked segar stole, charged with the 
aroma of whiskey, upon the senses. Cold as it 
was, I was not sorry to snuff a less scented 
atmosphere, as each stage that passed the 
house in succession huiried me vainly to the 
door. - My own proper vehicle came at last, and 
by the light of the stage lamps, the only ones 
by the by, which shone through the sleeping 
city, I swung myself to the driver’s box, and 
took the traveller’s favorite seat by his side. — 
It was as dark as Erebus when we crossed the 
bridge over the Alleghany, and looking hack 
when we had passed the gate, and were turning 
into the village, I could distinguish nothing of 
the city opposite, hut the red glare of a furnace 
which shot out from the bank of the river and 
glowed an inverted pyramid of light upon its 
waters. Keeping on our way, the massive walls 
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of the state prison, with their circular towers they proffered to each other. I set him down the broken country that here approaches its 
and octangular area, frowned like some old as some Eastern shop-keeper, who, though he banks. A cold shower drove me for protection 
Moorish castle over our path, as we drove be- might have been envied by a Chinese for the inside of the stage, and there wrapped up as 
neath their dun-colored battlements, and pas- chop-stick dexterity with which he managed comfortably as I could, I passed the night. The 
sed the last environs of Pittsburg. It was, I to chuck the particles of food into his mouth passengers had gradually dropped off along the 

confess, with some softness of heart that I bade from a two pronged fork, might better have road, leaving only a solitary country merchant 

a last adieu to a spot where the politeness and passed the time, spent in acquiring his slight and myself. We beguiled the time for a while 
hospitality of the inhabitants had made my of hand, in gaining real good breeding, from in conversation, and then, as midnight came on, 
time pass so pleasantly. I must, however, those whom he evidently sat down in his own and he grew drowsy, I resigned myself to the 

have heen de trap among my new acquaint- mind as far beneath him. same influence that had begun to send sounds 

ances, had 1 remained much longer : for in Pursuing our journey, we stopped soon after any thing but. musical from his “ innocent 
Pittsburg-every one is so occupied with busi- to change horses at Economy . I was much nose.” Awaking with the sun, I found that 
ness, that the time bestowed in attentions to a disappointed in not having even five minutes to we were in the midst of new clearings, the 
stranger is a sacrifice of some, importance. 1 look through this celebrated village, where road leading through a level country as far as 
have since been much vexed to find, in looking the German Rapp has so successfully raised a the eye could reach, and having its sides faced 
over my papers here, that a. letter of introduc- community, who labor in common, and own beyond the fields with trees, whose tall stems 
tion, from a most flattering source, to the U. S. all their property only as trust members of a and interlacing summits stood like giants lock- 
officer now commanding at Pittsburg escaped corporation. I saw hardly as much of the ing arms along the highway. I must now be 
me untirely. f was] chagrined the more, in- town, thus passing its suburbs inland, as when in Ohio, thought I, and I was right. The ef- 
asmuch as I should both like to have visited sailing by thejfront on the Ohio. It struck feet of this magnificent vegetation was strik- 
the arsenal, and to make the acquaintance of me as remarkably neat, however, and it being ing even at this season ; but after riding for 
the valued officer, who has charge of it. I had Sunday, a perfect silence seemed to reign over half a day along such a wood, with not a val- 
not, however, this reflection to annoy me as, the village. Rapp, 1 believe, unlike most of ley to break the view, nor a hill to bound it, it 
wrapped up warmly, 1 now rode along, watching his co-community-mongers, retains religion, could not but be monotonous. We passed two 
the cheerful dawn streaking the east with not only as incident to, but an essential feature lakes in the course of our ride, approaching 
pencillings of light, and dappling with ruddy of, his system. Had It been otherwise, the at- one of them near enough for me to see that it 
rays the oroad bosom of the Ohio. As the tempt to form such an establishment could was a clear sheet of water, with a pretty yellow 
morning gradually broke. L discovered that the hardly have succeeded as it has. Religion 1 sand beach. But, though shut up by woods, it 
banks of the river presented a different appear- believe to be an instinct of the human mind — wanted entirely the wild yet gentle picturesque- 
ance from what they did when 1 sailed along the only one except that of self-preservation, ness of the lakes I have seen among and near 
them ten days before. The November winds with which we are constituted. It is a feel- the highlands of the Hudson ; much less could 
had been at work in the woods. The gorgeous ing which as palpably prompts us to seek a it boast of the savage grandeur of those whi^h 
panoply of Autumn no longer hung on the forest. God and to worship him, as does the instinct form the sourcess of that princely river. 

The trees stood bare in the growing sunlight, of a bird suggest the season of building her The most interesting objects on this route 
and the thick strewn dead leaves rustled to the nest and the materials of its construction, are decidedly the growing towns and hamlets 
tread of the grey squirrel, that leaped from the The form of her frail fabric varies indeed with which abound along the road. Some of them 
naked boughs by the road side. the climate in which it is built, and the char- have been manufactured only this season, and 

We stopped to breakfast at a low log-built acter of the winged artificer. But the haugh- it is really surprizing to see the rude log huts 

shantee, within a stone’s throw of the river, ty temples of Heathenism, the sumptuous of two years back stand side by side with the 

and being asked into a narrow chamber, half mosoues of the Mussulman, and the Christian’s tasteful looking dwelling of yesterday, like the 
parlor half kitchen, 1 had for the first time an humbler house of worship, may each find a old and new branches of one flourishing tree ; 
opportunity, as We collected around the break- semblance on the towering cliffs or tall tree brick churches and taverns with handsome 
fast table, to survey my fellow passengers, top, where birds of prey alone will build — in porticoes the while sprouting up in the same 
They were chiefly plain people, small farmers the embowered copse wnere the luxurious dove field of stumps. In one village called Hudson, 
and graziers, returning perhaps from market, delights to brood, or mid the lowly rushes particularly, where by the way much good taste 

where they had been to part with their produce, where the lapwing's fragile nest is made, is exhibited in the private houses, the pro- 

Their manner, like most of my countrymen of There is, indeed, a stolid race of birds who gress of improvement is said to be as percepti- 

the same class, was grave and decorous at table deposit their eggs upon the barren shore, leav- ble as the rise of the tide at the sea board. I 

to a degree approaching to solemnity, though ing the sun to vivify or the sea to scatter their could not, however, discover a palpable growth 
they ate with the rapidity characteristic of contents as chance may determine. But stu- in the place from the time we sat down to dinner 
Americans at their meals. The ceremony of pid as their offspring must he be, who, in con- till hurried away from table by the call of the 
the board commenced by the oldest man in the structing an oviary, made no provision for the stage-driver. This though might be attri- 

company’s taking a beet stake before him, and interesting wants of the rest of the species, buted either to the rapidity with which we 

cutting it into small pieces with his own knife because this particular genus is so coarsely despatched our meal, or to my optic nerves not 
and fork. He then passed the dish around to constituted. Let us thank Heaven, when, having yet gained the true western nicety. I 
to each, and finally when all were served, help- thinking of the privileges of which the intru- shall seize the earliest opportunity of practis- 
ed himself. The bread was in the same way sive bigotry of foreign infidels at times would ing over a rifle barrel. 

circulated by the youngest of the company, and strip us, that in our free forest, and there are We reached Cleaveland during a heavy 
then each having as fair a start as his neighbor, fields, hills, and groves, where religion, un- shower long after nightfall. The roar of 

we all fell to work with a lustihood that would shackled as a new-fledged bird, may build her the surf reminded me of Rockaway, and 

have done beef-eating Queen Bess good to have altars how and where she pleases. the first view of Lake Erie the next morn- 

witnessed. The appetites of those present, Our route continuing along the river, we ing was really grateful to my eyes. I felt 
were generally sharpened by the morning’s ride; soon passed a fine elevated field on the bank, wnile walking along the hign esplanade of 
and, maugre the huge piles of buckwheat cakes where Gen. Wayne — or Mad Antony, as he turf which here forms its banks, and upon 
that smoked along the board, flanked each by a was more familiarly called — encamped with his which the town is built, like one who has just 
cold apple pie, the beef stake was decidedly the army that encountered the Indians so success- come out of a pent-up chamber into the full 
fayorite dish ; and was meted out again and fully near the Miami of the Lakes. and free air of heaven. The effept of coming 

again, by the same knife and fork that played a The stone fireplaces of the soldiery, now on such a wide expanse of water when just 
private part the whiles for the stout yeoman overgrown with turf, were, with a few other emerging from" the forrest, is much greater 
who thus plied them for the public good. — scattered marks of the encampment, discerni- than when, after long ridjng through an open 
Your banbox bred elegant, who was ignorant ble upon the ground; and they suggested to country, you view the ocean stretched beyond 
that the Spaniards and the Turks, the two most one of the passengers the well-known anec- its shining beach. 

polite people in the world, thrust their fingers dote of the General having one of his men Cleaveland is very prettily situated upon the 
into the reeking bowl- of olla pod rida, or the 'tried and shot for desertion because he had lake. The Cay uhoga makes a bend around a 
smoking dish of pilau — while, dike our sturdy without permission from his officer, accompa- high bluff as it passes into the inland sea 
Pennsylvanian, they always help their fellow lined an only brother, his visiter at the camp, which receives its waters, and, on the level 
travellers of the caravanserai, or posada before la few miles on his return home. The exam- peninsula thus formed, is built the town. The 
attending to themselves — might have turned up pie was a terrible one, but the condition of harbor, naturally an indifferent one, has been 
his nose in a transport of Trollopism at such Wayne’s army, from which the men were daily much improve*! by running out a pier from 
refinement. The charge of vulgarity, however, dropping off, strongly required it ; and, I con- either side of the river, where it debouches 
would rest only with him, who, mistaking the Ifess, that in military affairs I respect the firm- into Lake Erie, and there being now but few 
conventional rules of society for the essential ness equal to such an occasion too much to better ports on this side of the lake, Cleave- 
principles of politeness, should measure the merge my admiration of the unhlenehing di^- land must become one of ihe most important 
manfiers of strangers by the standard of his ciplinarian in sympathy for the unfortunate places on its waters. The adjacent region 
own narrow circle. There was but one of my sufferer. is, I believe, not remarkably well suited to ag- 

felloW passengers, I observed, who ate with his We reached the thriving town of Beaver ricultural parpes?*, hut there is an immense 
fork. He was better dressed and sat somewhat about noon, and crossing the creek of the same tract of the most fertile country inland which 
apart from the rest, interchanging . with them name by a high wooden bridge, struck inland, looks to * Cleaveland for the chief outlet of its 
qone of fhe homely but hearty civilities, which and soon lost sight of the beautiful Ohio in products. This will accost for the rapid rise 
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of property here, which is almost incredible, 
building lots in some places commanding now 
as many thousands as they did hundreds of| 
dollars five years since. The town, which can 
already boast of a public library, a fine church, 
two capital, taverns, and many handsome pri- 
vate dwellings, is laid out with broad streets 
and a spacious square in the centre; The busi- 
ness part is as yet beneath the bluff, where a 
single winding street runs along the bank of| 
the river toward the lake ; but the main street 
above is already the scene of much bustle, and 
bears about the same relation to that below as 
Broadway does to South street in your city 
I have been happy here to meet with some 
old school fellows settled in the place — where 
indeed among our wandering people can one 
tread without finding an acquaintance? — and 
this morning I was agreeably surprized by find- 
ing an English groom waiting at the door for 
me with a fine Saddle horse, and mentioning 
that my friend, its owner, would soon join me 
me with another. We first rode out through 
a clearing, back of the village, and enjoyed 
very pretty prospect of the Cayuhoga winding 
through apiece of rich meadow land below us, 
and affording, as the high grounds recede at its 
entrance into into the lake, a striking view of | 
Erie in the distance. Returning upon our 
tracks, we passed the village on the east, and 
then rode westerly along the shore of the lake. 
The banks, which are high and covered with 
sod on the top, are here composed of clay and 
gravel r on the surface they appear perfectly 
firm, but for the distance of nearly a mile along 
shore they have sunken, or are sinking, to the 
breadth of about 300 feet and slid off into the 
lake, whose waters thus swallow building lots 
worth an immense amount of money. The 
cause is believed to lie in quicksands Deneath, 
and it offers a singular phenomenon to stand 
on the shore below, and marking the sunken 
platforms of earth behind, you see where half| 
an acre of clay has risen through the sandy 
beach in front, within a few inches of the sur- 
face of the water. 

The treacherous attributes of the shore sug 

f ested to my companion, who, though young, 
as been a traveller in his day, an incident he 
witnessed while journeying through some of| 
the remote provinces, which would make no 
feeble subject for the pencil of Weir or Inman. 
He had ridden with an English gentleman for 
many hours through an unsettled country where 
not a drop of water was to be obtained for 
their horses, when, coming suddenly upon a 
clear stream sparkling over its bed of yellow 
sand, their weary beasts sprang forward simul- 
taneously to drink from the grateful current. 
A break in the bank caused their riders to rein 
up and dismount, retaining at the same time 
the loosened reins in their hands, while their 
horses stepped down to the margin of the 
brook. The American, finding that the deceit- 
ful bottom yielded aS~soon as touched, jerked 
his terrified beast from the fatal spot, while as 
yet his fore feet were only immersed in the 
quicksand. But the horse of the Englishman, 
in his eagerness to get at the water, made but 
one step to destruction. He sunk floundering 
to his shoulders before an effort could be made 
to rescue him ; and then, as in struggles to ex 
tricate himself from the engulfing pool, he 
heaved his broad chest high above its surface, 
the sucking sands drew his quarters in a mo- 
ment beneath them. The nostrils of the suf- 
fering animal dilated with the fierce death en- 
counter, and giving that hideous cry — 

“ The cry of rtceda that shriek in agony, “ 

he tossed his head frantically above his greedy 
grave — his mane fluttered fora moment on the 
shallow water, andjhe bed of the stream closed 
over him for ever. H. 

History of tiik Hartford Convention, with a 
review of the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment, whieli led. to the war of 1812 — by Theodore 
Dwiqht, Secretary of the Convention. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 450. New York » N. & J. Wnrris»-~Jf history be 


philosophy teaching by example, wc have in this book 
a lesson which should not be lost on the present and 
future generations. The events of which it treats may 
now be considered dispassiouately, and so completely 
historical, as not to disturb any existing relations 
of parties or partisans. These, indeed, since the 
day of the Harttord Convention, have undergone so 
complete a fusion, that many of its most vehement 
supporters are now found as vehement in behalf of; 
the distinguished soldier, who, according to his own 
declaration, would have hanged all the members oft 
that Convention under •• the second section’* — or any 
other he liked better. A generation of men have 
passed from the stage since that epoch ; and by far 
the greater portion of those who now by their votes 
determine the march and character of this govern, 
ment, are of an entirely new generation. To the 
actors on the political scene of that day, they may 
therefore bo said to stand in the; light of posterity, 
and should judge with the impartiality of posterity 
the acts and motives of those times. To alt capable 
of so judging, we hazard nothing in saying, that 
they will derive from Mr. Dwight’s book, certainly 
.instruction as to many interesting historical points, 
|and as certainly in our judgment, the conviction that 
through party prejudice and passion, and the excite, 
ment of a state of war, the greatest injustice has 
been done to the motives, characters and acts of the 
distinguished and able men who composed the Hart, 
ford Convention. We give this opinion with the 
more confidence, because we have ourselves felt 
and surrendered to the force of the evidence here 
brought together and displayed with full effect, that 
in no way and at no time was any project entertained 
or proposition uttered by that Convention, or any ofj 
its members, inconsistent with their obligations as 
members of the Union . From peculiar circum- 
stances, and, though disapproving the war, being 
then with a militia command in tho service of the 
United States, and eager in common with every An a 
rican to resent and avenge the outrages perpetrating 
by the enemy along our defenceless frontiers, the 
writer of these remarks did look upon the assem- 
bling of the Hartford Convention with most unfriendly 
feelings — feelings of which the influence has only 
yielded, even at this late day, to the demonstration 
of Mr. Dwight’s book. If, therefore, to remove 
unfounded prejudice, or correct erroneous opinions, 
be to confer, as we think it is, a great benefit, we 
personally acknowledge our obligations, on that 
head, to this writer ; and though we still hesitate as 
to the expediency , under any circumstances, in time 
of war, of such a Convention, we muu admit that 
if ever circumstances could justify it, they existed 
for the New England States at that period. We 
have not the time, however, to enlarge upon these 
matters now ; we therefore merely add in conclu. 
sion, that in the historical review of the policy of| 
the government of the United States which led to 
the war of 1812, not less than in the more immediate 
records of tho acts and proceedings of the Hartford 
Convention, all readers, even those who may think 
they have kept pretty accurately the run of public 
affairs, will find materials, public documents, nnd 
most significant public acts, brought into ajuxta.posi. 
tion, and made tributary to conclusions, which it will 
be more easy to condemn than to disprove. 

A Lecture introductory to the Coursc of SciJ 
entific Lectures before the Mechanics’ Institute 
of the City of New York ; delivered Nov. 27, 1833, 
by G. C. Verplanck : N. York, G. P. Scott & Co. 
— ‘In lelicity of selection, of language, and of illustra- 
tion, the topics presented in this discourse are alike 
remarkable. The taste of the scholar, combined 
with a practical acquaintance with the wants of the 
active and industrious classes — honest and safe be. 
cause active and industrious — is beautifully display- 
ed throughout; and examples of power to excite the 
noblest emulation in every mechanic, are drawn 
from the mechanic arts, to prove how important and 
efficient to great results, is the union of theory 
with practice, of science with manual skill. Wc 
wish our space would allow us to make some ex-! 
tracts; but it is impossible. We learn, however, | 
with great satisfaction, that the whole address 
is to be printed in the next number of that excellent 
periodical, 41 The Mechanics* Magazine.” It will! 
then go widely into the hands of those for whose ad. 
vantage and encouragement it was designed, and is 
so admirably adapted. 

Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Yale College, by Edward Everett New Ha. 
ven : Hr*. IIowe & Co. — Mr. Everett could not 


treat of the subject of education, which is the lead- 
ing topic of this address, and of its influence in 
moulding, civilizing, and refining the human race, 


without eloquence and unction. Both are exhibited 
in this address ; and although we think a little too 
much, p'erhaps, is conceded to the power of culture 
to produce, under the same circumstances, nearly, 
upon an average, equal results, none can deny, that 
^on all natures, its influence is very great. We must 
make an opportunity at some other time, to extract 
the striking illustration adduced by the speaker, to 
show the effects of education— of the New Zealand 
savage, and the skilful mariner who, through track, 
less seas,, conducts to the shores of that savage, so 
frail and complicated a structure as a ship. 

An Introductory Lecture before tho Brooklyn 
Lyceum, delivered 7th November; by Theodore 
Eames. — We published some days ago an account 
of this creditable and useful association lately en. 
tered into in Brooklyn ; and we have read with plea, 
sure the discourse of Mr. Eames on the opening of 
the Lectures. It is a sensible explanation of tho 
[origin and uses of Lyceums, and of # the benefits 
which they are so well fitted to ensure. 

Bibliotheq.uk Cjioisie de Literature Francaisr, 
No’s 11 and 12. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea &. 

Blanchard. New York : Charles dk Behr. 

This select Library of modern French literature is 
in some sense like the family libraries in English, a 
republication of entire books, but a republication in 
sonti monthly numbers. Each of these contains 60 
pages ; and we may say that care is taken to exclude 
from the w ork every thing that would induce a doubt 
about putting this 44 library” into female hands. 

La France Litteraire, No’s 1 and 2. New 
York.- — Another French periodical is here before us 
j — well printed, and of well selected contents — ap- 
pearing every fortnight, so as, at the end of the year, 
to constitute six large 8vo. volumes — and all for fovr 
dollars per annum. Wo confess our gratification at 
thus seeing the current literature of France naturali. 
zed nmong us ; and trust that this work, which is in 
the French what Littell’s excellent Museum is to the 
English periodical writings ot the day — a tasteful 
and judicious selection of the beat — will meet ample 
encouragement. 

The Social Evils and thkir Remedy — By the 
Rev. Cuab. B. Taylkr, M. A. 1 vol. N. Y.— Har- 
per &, Brothers. — They who have read “The Re- 
cords of a Good Man’s Life,” need not be told by us 
that the series of narratives of which that now under 
notice is the first, from the same pen, is of high me- 
rit and holy aims. The iden of this series is, we 
think, evidently borrowed from the talcs of Miss 
Martineau ; and from some expressions in the reve- 
rend author’s preliminary address to his readers re- 
specting political economy, and what he may consi- 
der “right views thereof,” and the necessity of 
teaching it, always as subordinate in claims and inter- 
est to 44 Christian economy,” we are led to infer, that 
ho considers the pre-eminence given in those tales to 
motives connected with present interets und wants, 
|as undervaluing the higher motives derived from and 
inculcated by Christianity. We should regret this, 
for we believe political economy to be, not only in 
harmony with the dictates, but conducive to the in- 
fluence, of religion, and as aiding by the intelligent 
forethought and the spirit of order and method which 
it induces, the spread of all other truths, and of that 
most especially which is pre-eminently The Tmuth. 
It would, therefore, as we apprehend, bo doing a real 
disservice to both political economy and religion that 
so just and reasonable a thinker as Mr. Tayler 
should considerately sanction the idea that there is 
any incompatibility between them. But as our ap- 
prehension on this score is rojher surmise than cer- 
tainty, wc dismiss it, for the present, to say of th • 
first narrative that it is most happily conceived and 
carried on; excepting, perhaps, a too obvious design 
and display of the means by which indeed in every 
condition of life good principles can alone be practi. 
cally founded and preserved — a belief in, and habitu. 
al resort to, the pages of the revealed volume — but 
which may fail of their effect upon unwilling or un- 
jj accustomed natures, by being put forth too promi- 
nently at the onset. 

This first volume is addressed to mechanics, and 
its object is to inculcate upon them the absolute ne* 
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cessity of order and degree in all societies, the dan- 
ger of listening to the preacher of infidelity and tur- 
bulence, and of rejecting the old and wise ways of 
happiness, to seek after shorter and pleasanter paths, 
under leaders who are not less blind than those they 
set up to guide. It inculcates the sound and whole, 
some doctrine, that respectability, usefulness, and 
duty, in whatever walk of life we may be placed, 
depend, not upon our vocation, but upon our manner 
of fulfilling it ; and that there is no honest calling, be 
it ever so bumble, that he who follows it may not 
dignify and adorn, by a well-ordered, industrious, 
and above all, religious life. 

The next number of “ Social Evils,” is to treat of 
the other sex, under the title of “ The Lady and toe 
Lady's Maid.” 

An Address, delivered before the General 
Trades Union of the City of New York ; by Ely 
Moore, President of the Union. New York : James 
Ormond. — This is, in many points of view, a remark, 
able address. The occasion, the association to which 
it was delivered, and the language which it holds, 
are all peculiar and unusual. The Tiades Union, as 
we gather from this pamphlet, is instituted by the 
produciag classes, “ in order to guard against the en- 
croachments of aristocracy, to preserve our natu- 
ral and political rights, to elevate our moral and in. 
te.lectual condition, to promote our pecuniary inter, 
eats, to narrow the line of distinction between the 
journeyman and employer, to establish the honor 
and safety of our vocation upon a more secure and 
pehaanent basis, and to alleviate the distresses of 
those suffering from want of employment.” In plain 
and direct language, this is, we presume, an associa- 
tion of journeymen of different trades, with some 
masters, perhaps, among them, to regulate by com- 
bination, their own wages, and by co-operation of 
many to sustain the efforts of those of any particular 
trade in enforcing their “ natural and political rights.’ 1 
That such a union is contrary to the common law, 
is admitted by the speaker himself, who, however, 
insists, that such law being in his judgment at vari- 
ance with the genius and spirit of our institutions, it 
ought to be abrogated, and, meantime, he and 
his associates act as if it were. But in our opin- 
ion, the general scope of Mr. Moore’s doctrines 
is more in hostility with the genius of our institutions 
than that doctrine of the eommon law which he con. 
demns. Wo may say, by the way, that to the rea- 
sonableness of this doctrine we do not assent, and 
can perceive no reason in natural justice, or even in 
sound policy, why mon may not, and should not, if 
they choose, combine for higher wages — so they do 
it voluntarily , each for himself, and without the use of 
force or menace against those of the same craft , who 
do not choose to join the combination, or against their 
employers — leaving to masters the same right to com. 
bine, if they choose, against workmen, and to each 
party the risk and loss of such attempts. The mo- 
ment; however, that by force or intimidation a reluct, 
ant journeyman is made to give up the wages he 
was content to work for, and join the combina- 
tion, that moment an offence against social and indi. 
vidual rights is committed, which should be vindic. 
lively punished. With this understanding, we are 
content to go with Mr. Moore in doing away the 
common lAw offence of combination. Mr. Moore’s 
principles, however — by their tendency to create dis- 
tinctions between classes of citizens, all alike equal 
in their rights and before the law ; to combine the 
whole active industry, as it were, of the couptry a. 
gainst its wealth ; and to impose — if they could be 
enforced, which they never can be — an arbitrary value 
upon what is in its nature ever varying, differing at 
different times, and at all times in different individu- 
als — labor and skill, — do strike directly at the free- 
dom, equality and security both of person and pro- 
perty guarantied by our institutions. “ Aristocracy” 


is the hydra which *' the productive classes” have, it 
is said, to contend against, and aristocracy is here 
explained to mean wealth. Now this aristocracy is 
within the reach certainly of every industrious man’s 
reasonable hopes — however humble bis commence? 
ment — and the wisdom of depreciating in advance, 
and rendering obnoxious, that which each and all 
are striving to attain, may well be questioned. It 
is indeed true that wealth, unaccompanid by edu- 
cation — in which term we include the culture of 
the heart, as well as of the understanding — is opt 
to produce arrogance and a certain scornful looking 
down upon those less fortunate competitors who yet 
toil in poverty ; but this, so far from being a general 
characleristic, may be said to be almost peculiar to 
those who, having emerged from obscurity to opu- 
lence, without the restraints ol moral and intellectual 
discipline, seem chiefly to value riches for the ele- 
vation at which they are thereby placed above those 
with whom they began life. In the way of over- 
bearing, intolerant, coarse-mouthed and hard-hearted 
“aristocrats” — men who look upon poverty as a 
crime, and have none but words of harshness and 
reproof for misfortune — the most gonuine, as well 
as the most offensive specimens are invariably to be 
found among persons of this description. Every 
observing reader must know, or have known, in- 
stances in point ; and it is not the least curioos part 
in such a history, that they who began life perhaps 
railing at aristocrats and aristocracy, and afterwards 
attained that enviable and much lampooned condition, 
are among (he loudest frequently still to keep up the 
cry — of the truth of which, as implying harshness 
to inferiors, they judge from their own course ; 
and of the efficiency of which, as a rallying cry to 
marshall the many against the few, they have had 
personal experience. But we are running on into a 
dissertation far beyond our purpose on sitting down, 
or our space. Of the talents of Mr. Moore, as they 
appear in this address, we are disposed to think weU. 
Of his aims, and those of his associates, we disap. 
prove, as subversive, in our judgment, of order, and 
illusory moreover in practice ; yet we believe there 
is no premeditated purpose of evil in the “ Trades 
Union and under due regulation, as conducing to 
emulation and mutual endeavors to enlighten and 
improve each other, and exalt each other's vocation, 
ij might lead to good. We could wish, however, 
that Miss Martineau’s tales were household volumes 
among the members of the Union ; and w^e should 
not bo sorry if the work noticed immediately before 
this, of Dr. Tayler, were also in the hands of each 
one of them. It is by such studies and with such 
guides that “ the productive classes” will best assure 
their own happiness and respectability, and promote 
those of the communities of which they form so 
large and influential a part. 

History of the Churcu, from the birth of Christ 
to the present time, by Chas. A. Goodrich ; 1 voL 
pp. 500 ; New York, Justin Carpenter. — This is a 
curious compilation, which purports to give the histo- 
ry, not only of the church, but of all different sects, 
with biographical notices of their martyrs; which 
extends its notice to Mahometans, as well as Jews 
and Christians and comprises, in snort, or professes 
to do so, every sort of information respecting all sorts 
of creeds, rites and ceremonies. The book is divi- 
ded into eight periods, each embracing a certain 
term of time. There are numerous wood cuts, with- 
al ; and the work, if executed with ordinary fidelity 
—of which we confess we have not yet read enough 
in it to enable us to judge — cannot but impart much 
uselul and more curiourf information. j 

Tnp. American* Montfilt Magazine, for January 
1934. New York : M. Bancroft. — This 19 a capital 
number, with papers in it that would do honor to the 
best Magazine extant. We would mention particu- 
larly 11 the Specimen of tfos Italian dramatists;” and 


“ the Eve of St. Bartlemy.” Good taste and poetical 
talent, as well as familiarity with the literature of 
Italy, are charmingly displayed in the first, and the 
thorough knowledge of the spirit of the times in 
which the second is cast, and the vigorous portrai- 
ture of character it exhibits, are quite remarkable. 
There are other papers of merit, but these bear 
the palm. 

Greenbank’s Periodical Library, Vol . HI, No’s 
7 and 8. Philadelphia, These numbers contain 
the autobiography of Galt, printed with the usual 
distinctness of this very cheap publication. 

The Parlor Journal. New York: Peabody & 
Co. — This is a very flashy looking weekly ; and if 
pretty types, pretty pictures, music, fashions and light 
talk and criticism, can make a work acceptable, this 
may hope to succeed. 

GOVERNOR’S .MESSAGE. 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate and Assembly : 

In performing the duty which requires me at this 
time to submit to your consideration the condition of 
the state, I feel peculiar gratification in being able to 
assure you that it is unusually prosperous. 

As a member of the confederacy, we have no 
cause of alarm at any encroachment on our rights aa 
a sovereign State. The General Government ia mo- 
ving in the proper sphere of its delegated powers, 
diligent to understand the interests committed to its 
charge, and devoted to the duties essential *to the 
general security of the nation. Practising upon its 
avowed principle, of asking nothing that iff not 
clearly right, and submitting to nothing that is 
wrong, it continues to maintain a friendly inter- 
course with all other nations, on terms of fair reci. 
procity. 

The extraordinary attitude assumed at the com- 
mencement of the last year, by the state ofJSouth 
Carolina, in regard to the authority of the federal 
government, excised some apprehensions for the 
peace, if not for the stability, of the Union, and im. 
posed upon that government, exceedingly delicate 
and embarrassing duties. We have great reason to 
rejoice that oar national affairs were in the hands of 
those who were peculiarly fitted for such a crisis, 
and who were enabled by their wisdom, firmness 
and moderation, to conduct this unhappyicontroversy 
to a peaceful issue, without conceding any right be- 
longing to the General Government, or giving any 
countenance to the novel and dangerous doctrine of 
Nullification. 

Between this State and New Jersey a dispute has 
for a long time existed, concerning boundaries and 
jurisdiction. Several attempts have been heretofore 
made, to adjust this controversy in an amicable way; 
but they had all terminated unsuccessfully, and pro- 
ceedings were instituted onlthe part of New Jersey, 
in the supreme court of the United States, to bring it 
to a judicial decision. The mutual desire of the citi- 
zens of the two states to preserve harmony br tween 
them, seemed to leave the way s;ill open for an hon. 
orahle compromise. The Executive of each state 
was last year authorized to appoint commissioners to 
effect this object. These commissioners have agreed 
upon terms of adjustment, which they deem to be 
equitable and mutually beneficial to the parties.- — 
This agreement is not obligatory on either state, un- 
til it is confirmed by the legislature of each, andap. 
proved by congress. It is herewith transmitted for 
your ratification, if it shall be found, as, I believe it 
will be, compatible with our honor and our interests. 
ThcUnion is to be preserved and strengthened,by con- 
cord among its members. The sentiments of patri- 
otism, as well as a regard to our local interests, will 
inspire you with a desire to remove the only known 
cause that can disturb our friendly relations with any 
of the states. 

From this view of our external relations, psrmit 
me to direct your attention to our internal affairs.— 
To the spirit of our free government, to the wise le- 
gislation of your predecessors, but, obove all, to the 
kind regards of a gracious Providence, we are indebt, 
ed for our present unexampled prosperity. No pes- 
tilence has been permitted, within the last year, to 
visit our citizens ; our agricultural products have been 
abundant ; .manufacturing establishments have multi, 
plied in all parts of the state ; commerce has expand- 
ed beyond its former limits ; enterprize is exerting 
its energies in all directions; and the gratifying evi- 
dences of moral and intellect nol improvement are' 
every where around us. Let it not, however, be sup. 
posed that this fulness of prosperity has superseded 
the labors of legislation. Evils oxtst that require 
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correction ; and new wants are constantly disclosed, 
that cannot be fully supplied without your aid. 

Every wise system of municipal laws necessarily 
contains within itself an adequate provision for the 
doe execution of them. Laws are rendered effect, 
ive only by the agency of public officers. The ju- 
diciary is an essential branch of all governments ; tol 
those of liberal principles it is, and ever will be, an 
object of much solicitude, and the more so in propor. 
tion to the sacred regard which is cherished for per. 
•onal security and the rights of property. It must 
be accommodated to the duties devolved upon it. 
When we take into view the rapid increase of this] 
state in population, and the still more rapid augmen. 
tation of its busiuess transactions, both, of which 
greatly multiply the labors of the judiciary, we must, 
I think, be Convinced that our present establishment, 
though adequate to the public exigencies when first 
organised, now needs to be enlarged. Both the abili.j 
ty and the diligence of our higher^ courts are admit, 
ted ; yet the business in them has so greatly increas- 
ed, and the prospect of its further accumulation is 
so certain, thai it has become your duty to delibe. 
rate on the means of affording relief. It is not so| 
much to subserve the convenience of tho courts 
overburdened with business, as to relieve parties 
from expense and loss, that such a measure has be- 
come expedient. Delay is not only attended withj 
additional costs, but in many cases it is a denial of] 
justice. 

The organisation of a Vice Chancellor’s court in 
the city of New York, has fulfilled the public expec- 
tationa of its usefulness. It is suggested whethei 
one or two other similar courts, in other parts of the 
State, might not prove useful auxiliaries, not only to 
the Court of Chancery, but to the Supreme Court.—- 
To ouch courts tho equity business of the circuit 
judges might be assigned ; and most of tbe interlo- 
cutory proceedings in the Supreme Court might be 
transferred to these judges. The pressure of busi- 
ness is on the Court of Chancery and the Supreme 
Court, and on a few of the circuit judges, in conse- 
quence of their Chancery business. If two Vice 
Chancellor's Courts should be organized, it might not 
be necessary to increase the number of judicial offi- 
cers. Two of the circuit judges might be appointed 
to preside in them, and tbe number of circuits redu- 
ced to six. It is believed that six judges would be 
able to perform all the circuit duties, together with 
such interlocutory business as could be properly de- 
volved on them. 

If upon mature deliberation, this measure should 
not be deemed a proper or. an effectual remedy lor 
the public inconvenience, there appears to be no oth- 
er coarse left, but to amend the Constitbtion, and 
thereby increase tbe number of judges, or create 
other coujts to participate in the bssiness of those 
which now possess general jurisdiction, 

Judges, like all other public servants, have cer- 
tainly a just claim to a fair allowance for their offi 
cial cervices : and in settling it, due consideration 
should be given as well to the qualifications required 
for such stations, as to the arduous and responsible 
daties imposed by them. It is true that judicial offi- 
ces are highly honorable* and. are generally aspired 
to with better motives than a regard to the measure 
of compensation ; but this circumstance does not ren- 
der an adequate reward to judges less an act of jus. 
tice, or a dictate of sound policy. 

Economy is the virtue of republican governments, 
bnt it k* distinguishable from parsimony as from pro- 
fusion. It requires that faithful public services 
should be fully, and no more than fully, paid ; and it 
is as much tbe duty of the Legislature to bring to 
this standard, salaries that arc too low, as those that 
ore too high. In forming an opinion as to the com. 
pensation to be given to judges, it is proper to look 
at all the circumstances connected with the subject ; 
to their situation, which necessarily debars them 
from all private" pursuits ; to their qualifications, 
which result from a union ol moral worth, high in- 
tellectual powers, and extensive acquirements ; to 
the services they are required to perform, which, m 
in this state, are more important and laborious than 
those impo td upon the judiciary of any other state. 

If, in addition to these considerations, we compare 
the present compensation of the judges in our higher 
courts, with the salaries given to such functionaries in 
other states, or with the salaries formerly given here 
without the imputation of extravagance, we are, I 
think, necessarily brought to the conclusion that our 
judges are inadequately paid. I should neglect 
what I think due to an important department ol the 
government, if I omitted to invite you to deliberate 
on this subject.- 

The business transactions of this state are almost 
wholly founded on credits. It should therefore be| 


execution of contracts. In 1831, an important change 
was made in the law on this subject, by abolishing 
imprisonment in certain cases. This change has, to 
Isome exteut, excited dissatisfaction among the peo- 
Iple ; but most of it, I believe, is to be ascribed rather 
to the defects of the law, than to its principle. Its! 
resl object is in accordance with the spirit of the 
age. No reasonable objection can be urged against 
exempting the honest debtor, who is without the 
ability to pay, from imprisonments but great care 
should be taken to prevent such a wholesome provi. 
sionof law from becoming a refuge for dishonesty 
and fraud. It was scarcely to be expected in such a| 
case, that all the safeguards against abuses and per- 
versions could have been provided, without the 
light of experience. This law has been nearly two 
years in operation, and its prominent defects are 
now developed, and 1 trust your attention will be 
earefully directed to devising adequate remedies for 
them. 


Our penitentiary establishments are objects off 
great public interest, and must ever draw towards 
them the anxious regards of the legislature. The 
improvements by this state in prison discipline, 
have been imitated by other states, and have at. 
traded the attention of several governments in Eu- 
rope. The commissioners sent from abroad to ex- 
amine our penitentiaries, aud ascertain their practical 
operation, have bestowed on both high commendation. 
By means of these establishments, we have been 
enabled to meliorate our criminal code, with safety 
to the rights of persons and property, and in a great 
measure to relieve the people from a heavy annual 
burden for the support of convicts. 

The operations of the state prisons continue to 
present favorable resuls. The number of persous 
received into them during the last year, is less 
than that of the previous year : and the avails of 
the labor performed by the conviots have defrayed 
the ordinary expenses of these establishments, and 
yielded a surplus income of eleven thousand eight] 
hundred and eighty dollars and tbirty-one cents. \ 
It was feared that the diminution of the number of|| 
convicts in 1832, from that of 1831, was to be ascri 
bed to tbe effects of the cholera, which had interrupt* 
ed some ef the courts ; but the reports of the past 
year have removed this apprehension, and proved, 
that while our population is rapidly increasing, crimeej 
punishable in the state prisons are decreasing. The| 
whole number of convicts in the Auburn prison on 
the first day of December last, was sil hundred and 
seventy-two. One hundred and seventy-one had 
then been received since the first day of January last, 
which exceeds by thirty-nine the number received 
in the previous year. The whole number of con- 
victs in the Mount Pleasant prison on the first day of] 
December last, was eight hundred and thirty. three ; 
and the number received previous to that date, in| 
1833, was two hundred and nineteen, which is se- 
venty less than the number received in the prect ding) | 
year. 

The earnings of the convicts in the Mount Plea 
sant prison, during the last fiscal year, which closed 
on the thirtieth of September, were sixty-seven 
thousand five hundred and forty-eight dollars and 
sixty.five cents ; which exceeds the ordinary expen- 
ses of that establishment, not including therein the] 
charge of the corporation of New York for keeping 
the female convicts, three thousand two hundred and 
fifty-five dollars and twenty.six cents. A part of 
this surplus has been expended in building a range of 
workshops, two hundred and forty feet in length. 
No appropriation, either for the support of this prison, 
or for any additional improvements to it, will be re- 
quired for the current year. 

The earnings of the convicts in the Auburn prisonj 
for the last fiscal year, were forty-nine thousand six 
hundred and sixty-five dollar* and fifty cents. This 
sum produces a surplus, after deducting the ordina- 
ry expenses of ttys prison, of eight thousand six 
hundred and twehty-five dollars and five cents.— 
Some portion of this surplus has been expended in 
altering aud repairing the south wing of this prison. 
This work was deemed necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the edifice, and for accommodating the esta- 
blishment with a chapel and mess-room. From the 
representations of the officers, and from personal 
observation, I am convinced that a regard to the 
safety of this prison, and the accommodation of its 
business, requires that its enclosure ahould be con- 
siderably enlarged. This improvement cannot be 
made without your authority, and will probably in- 
volve an expenditure beyond the surplus income of|| 
ihe establishment 

Although we have done much for the improvement] 
[of prison discipline, much more remains to be done. 
There Is one class of criminals to which it cannot be 


the ol^ect of legislation to provide for the faithful extended without another establishment. Every 


year's experience confirms the propriety ef tbe re- 
peated and urgent recommendations which have been 
made to yotir predecessors, in favor of providing a 
separate prison for femsle convicts. The number 
of these now is 53. Twenty-three of them are in 
the Aubem prison ; but the salutary influence of its 
admirable discipline cannot be fully extended to 
them for the went of proper accommodations, The 
remaining thirty are confined at Bellevue in the city 
of New York, at the annual charge of one hundred 
dollars fpr each convict, paid fay the State to that 
city. Even economy, which is less to be regarded 
in this matter than other considerations, would be 
promoted by such an establishment. Most of the 
labor of erecting it, might be performed by the con- 
victs of the Mount-Pleasant and the Auburn pri- 
sons. I earnestly invite your attention to this sub- 
ject. 

Whatever diminishes minor offences will also di- 
minish those of a higher grade ; we ought, there- 
fore, to apply our correctives to the incipient steps 
of transgress on, with the double view of prevent- 
ing crimes, and of reforming offenders. If long 
experience has taught any one lesson on this sub- 
ject mere clearly than another, it is that the asso- 
ciation of criminals in idleness, with opportunities 
of unrestrained intercourse, renders reformation al. 
most hopeless, and mutual contamination nsarly 
certain. 

The persons convicted of minor offences, are 
more than three times as numerous as the State pri. 
son convicts ; and more than half of them are sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned in the county jails. As 
places of punishment, jails are much more objec- 
tionable than the State prisons were before their 
discipline was improved. Until establishments for 
punishing these offenders are provided, to whish 
the salutary discipline of the state prisons can be ex- 
tended, it is in vain to expect any considerable 
diminution of crimes, either of the lower or higher 
grade. 

There is no institution partaking of the character 
of a penitentiary, that can be regarded with sO much 
satisfaction as the House of Refuge for juvenile de- 
linquents in tbe city of New York. The benevo. 
lent and humane individuals to whom this institu. 
tion owes its existence, and who have generously 
devoted their labor and means to rear up and sus- 
tain it, have not been disappointed in the only re- 
ward they expected — the satisfaction of having been 
instrumental in rescuing many fellow.beings from 
misery and crime, and turning them into the path of 
virtue and usefulness. This institution admira- 
bly combines the sdvantages of educa ion and mo- 
ral instruction with a preparation for business pur- 
suits. Its guardian care does not cease with its 
direct control over these delinquents; it follows 
them into society, and socures them from relapsing 
into criminal conduct by placing them in situations 
where they can, not only obtain a livelihood, but 
enjoy the ordinary means of becoming useful citi- 
zens. 

It has been satisfactorily ascertained that most of 
those who have gone from this institution, have since 
pursued a virtuous course of life, and many of them 
are already set iblished in business with the fairest 
prospects oi success. This happy result is doubt, 
less to be attributed, in a great measure, to the su- 
pervision over them which extends beyond the pe- 
riod of their actual imprisonment, and provides for 
them a proper employment. I am persuaded that 
some assistance of this kind afforded to convicts 
when first discharged from the state prisons, would, 
in many matinees, prevent their retapsesinto crime. 
The House of Refuge now contains two hundred 
and thirty-three inmates ; but it never has had aa 
large a number as it could accommodate. This, I 
am sure, would not- be tbe case, if magistrates who 
have the power to send juvenile delinquents to it, 
were fully apprised of the decided advantages of 
its discipline over any other mode of punishment.-— 
The managers of this establishment are making l*u. 
dable efforts to enlarge it, so as to accommodate co- 
lored children ; but they have not yet been able to 
raise the means requ:red for this object. If they 
should be obliged to solicit aid from the legislature, 
the merits of the application will entitle it to a favo. 
rable consideration. 

There are two institutions in this state for the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb— the New York Asy. 
lum, and the Central Asylum at Canajoharie. The 
number of pupils in both is one hundred had sixty- 
five. One hundred and thirty-four of them are in the 
school at New York. Ninety-six of these and 
twenty-four in the Central Aavlum at Canajoharie. 
are educated by the state at an 'annual expense of 
fourteen thousand four hundred dollars. 

By an act passed in 1822, tbe supervise!* are an- 
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thorized in certain cases, to aelect from their rcspec-| 
live counties, indigent mutea, and aend them to these 
institution a, which are required to instruct them on 
such terms as the state pupils are received. This! 
authority has not been exercised by any of the coiin- 
ties except those of New York and Montgomery; 
not for want of fit subjects, bat probably from an un. 
willingness to levy the expenses that would be there, 
by incurred. It is worthy of your consideration, 
whether the exercise of this authority, which is now 
optional with the supervisors, might not be properly 
uiade an imperative duty. 

Interesting as is this class of persons to our hu. 
mane feelings, and claiming as they certainly do your 
sympathy, and a liberal degree of your care and pa- 
tronage, there is another class, larger in number, and 
stiU more unfortunate in condition, who have a right, 
ful claim to a greater share of your compassion and 
an equally liberal measure of your assistance. I re- 
fer to the insane — and more particularly, to the insane 
poor. We should be deaf to the most powerful ap. 
peal of suffering humanity, and wanting in gratitude 
to God, who has endowed us with the faculty of rea-| 
son, and blessed us with abundant means of admin, 
istering to the wants of others, if we did not use 
both, lor the comfort, and, to every practicable extent] 
for the cure of those who are deprived of thesq gifts. 
It, indeed, the diseases of the mind lay beyohd the 
reach of human agency, it would be still our duty to 
afford these sufferers all the comfort and consolation 
which could be enjoyed in such a forlorn condition 
But recent experience has proved, that ini few ca- 
ses only, is their doom irreversible. Medical sci. 
ence and menul philosophy have finally obtained an| 
almost entire dominion over these malidies. There 
is, however, this peculiarity in the cases of insanity, 
that little hope of effecting a cure can be indulged, 
without the conveniences of proper institutions. 
The Asylum at Bloomingdale, under the manage, 
meat ©I the Governors of the New York Hospital, 
is the only establishment affording accommodations 
for insane patients, which has received any assistance 
from the public treasury. The state has already 
paid, for founding and supporting it, one hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars ; and has made provision 
for an annual payment towards its snpport, of ten 
thousand dollars, until the year 1857. It is however, 
inadequate ta the publlic wants. Besides, this insti- 
tution is, in effect closed to that class of insane pa. 
lients presenting the strongest claims for your boun. 
ty — to those who are unable to contribute to their 
own maintenance. Poverty is sometimes the cause, 
and oftener the consequence of mental derangement. 
Fo~ those who labor under this double affliction, no. 
thing has been done specifically by the legislature. 
By the census ol 1825, it appears that there were in 
this state, eight hundred and nineteen lunatics ; and 
if the number has increased proportionably with the 
population, it cannot be less at this time, than one 
thousand. Of these, seven hundred at least, are pau. 
pars, and most of them utterly beyond all reasons, 
ble hope of recovery, without legislative aid. If| 
any thing were wanting to urge you to vigorous ac. 
tion on this subject, and call forth your patronage in 
behalf of these sufferers, it will he found in the well 
authenticated fact, that of recent cases under the 
treatment of the best regulated asylums, eighty and 
sometimes ninety patients in an hundred, have been] 
restored, and even those who have been long neglec. 
ted and cruelly misused, are not in a hopeless state. 
If the victims of disordered intel Sects had not been 
deprived of the usual means of exciting public com. 
passion, or if they could have come forth from the 
places of their confinement, to exhibit their deplora. 
ble condition to the public eye, I cannot believe that 
a provision for their relief would have been delayed 
to this late day. If the claims of humanity in this 
respect, have been disregarded, you have now the 
power, and I doubt not will feel the disposition, to 
satisfy them. 

The blind also, are another class of persons upon 
whom misfortune had laid a heavy hand, and who 
have a just claim to something more substantial than 
bare sympathy. Books have reoently been made 
with embossed letters, whereby they are enabled, 
after a proper course of instruction, to read with 
considerable facility. By this ingenious contrivance, 
a new avenue is opened to their minds, and ampler 
means of knowledge brought within their reach. 
The number of persons suffering under the deprive, 
tien of sight, in this state, cannot be accurately esti. 
mated; but it is very considerable— sufficiently so, at] 
east, to make their condition a subject worthy of 
your attention and kind regard. 

The establishment of county poor.houses has been 
generally attended with beneficial reselts. In them, 
paupers enjoy more oomforts than could be extended 
to them in the former way of providing for their sup- 


port. In most cases, they receive kind treatment : 
the able are put to work ; the sick are carefully nur- 
sed, and well supplied with medical attendance ; the 
young are furnished with the means of education, 
and enjoy opportunities of moral and religious in- 
struction. The general harden of support has been 
greatly diminished wherever these houses have bqen 
established and properly managed. This system, 
particularly in what regards its police, is undoubted, 
ly susceptible of some improvements. All who are 
received into these houses should be treated with 
kindness ; but the idle should not find them places 
of repose from labor, if they are able to work ; 
nor should those who have been brought into them 
by their vices, be allowed opportunitieg for further 
indulgence. 

There are many charitable and benevolent insti. 
tutions in the State, and particularly in the city of 
New York, of great usefulness, which I would com-j 
mend to your favorable regard. It is your duty to 
second individual efforts in building up and sustain, 
ing establishments, which are fitly designed to re- 
claim the vicious, to relieve the distressed, and to 
enlighten the ignorant. 

From the consideration of subjects which relate 
to the relief of the unfortunate, I pass to those which 
regard public education and moral improvement. 
Republics should be ever mindful of this import- 
ant truth, that to be free, man must be educated. 
Without a knowledge of hie rights, he will never 
properly estimate nor long maintain them. Our en- 
joyments as individuals — our usefulness as members 
of society — our privileges as citizens of a free go- 
vernment, are all founded on education. These ob- 
vious propositions show at once the vast import, 
ance of our system of public instruction, and the 
necessity of so improving it as to give to its opera- 
lions the utmost extension and the greatest efficacy. 
While we are reposing our hopes for the continuance 
of civil liberty upon the general intelligence of the 
people, it becomes our duty to see that this founda- 
tion is laid broad and deep. By providing an ade- 
quate fund for the support of common schools, the 
legislature discharge but a part, and by far the least 
difficult part of their duty towards educating the 
people. They must secure its efficient application 
to the proper objects. In this respect, there is, ini 
my judgment, a manifest defect in our system. Lit- 
tle as yet has been dono to provide teachers properly 
trained for this pursuit. Without well qualified and 
[skilful instructors, the amplest funds will prove com- 
Iparatively useless. It Is scarcely less important to 
establish a wise plan of supervision, not so much 
for the purpose of securing a faithful application of] 
the public monies, as to introduce the most effec 
tual modes ot teaching, and the best systems of in- 
struction. 

The irere imposition of tasks, which are usually performed 
as an enforced duty, falls far short of the ends that should be 
aimed at. £mulauon should be awakened in the minds ot the 
pupils, and the acqusition of knowledge made a desirable object. 
When they once become sensible of the great advantages of ed 
ucation in the ordinary pursuits ofllfe, and of the numerous en 
joyments springing from the cultivation of their mental faculties, 
the difficulties of the work are nearly ovsrsouie, and the duties 
of the government are in g great measure performed. They then 
become their own teachers, and will seek opportunities, and fur 
uish themselves with means of instruction, 
i Republican governments are the most deeply interested in the 
cause of education, and from them it Is reasonable to expect vi 
gorous efforts for the general dissemination of knowledge among 
the people ; yet, 1 regret to see, that in this respect, we fall far 
behind even some of the monarchies of Europe. Several of the 
German states, particularly Prureia, are doing much more Tor 
the education of the people, than we are. If this state has fail 
ed to take the lead in well doing, In the cause of popular educa- 
tion, let it be the first to fellow the example of those who have 
[excelled us. , . 

I fear there is too much reason to regret that more zeal is not 
felt, and greater efforts made, to improve the eondilion of o r 
primary schools throughout tire state ; yet there are places where 
their importance is duly appreciated, and vigorous exertions 
have been made for their advancement. Justice requires that 
the example of the city of New York should not be passed with 
out notice and commendation. This city imposes annually a 
xener al tax, which now produces about ninety thousand dollars, 
for the support of Us public free schools They are under the 
management of a board instituted by the Common Council, cal- 
led the Public School Society. This board are careful to select 
competent teachers, and to cause the schools under tbeir charge 
to be often visited, and the course of instruction in them la be 
properly directed and vigilantly supervised bv Inlenigent com 
luUteesf The school established by “The General Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen,” is Hbet ally supported and wisely 
managed, and reflects great credit oa the pubfic spirit and Intel 
ligence of that class of citizens. A personal examination of 
these schools has convinced me that they are well conducted, | 
and inducee me to commend them to other parts of ;hc state lor , 
their imitation, so far as circumstances will permit. | 

The results of our system of common schools throughout the! 
state, will be fully presented to you in the report or the Superin- 
tendent. Eight hundred and twenty towns and wards, (being 
the whole number in the state,) have made reports to him ror 
the year 183*. From them it appears that there wore then nine 
thousand one hundred and seven district schools, in which five 
hundred and twelve thousand four hundred and seventy -five 
children were Instructed. The whole number of children in 
these districts, between five and sixteen years ef age, was five 
hundred and twenty-two thousand six hundred and eighteen. 

The public moneys distributed to the districts, including one 


undred thousand dollars from 4be common seboai fond, and. 
etghieeu thousand five hundred and ninety three dollars and> 
twenty four cents from local funds, amounted to three hundred) 
and seven thousand seven hundred and thirty three dollars and) 
eight cents ; and the Inbabitaatsof the districts raised hr the* 
same purpose, three hundred aad sixty nine thousand sin hun- 
dred and ninety-six dollars' and thirty -six cents. These seamt 
amounting to six hundred and seventy-seven thousand four hun- 
dred snd twenty -nine dollars and forty-foar cents, except about 
sixty thousand dollars expended in New York for schuot-houses; 
were paid to teachers for their services. If to this amount were 
added the other expenses Incident to this system, the whole sum/ 
expended for the support of common schools In that year, 
would be about one million one hundred thousand dollars. 

The regents of the university distribute annually, from the 
literature fund, ten thousand dollars to the acad emi es subject to 
their visitation. The number which partook of this bounty Inst 
year, wasslxty-five ; end the number of students la them was 
was four thousand eight hundred and fifty six, which exceeds 
that of the previous year by six hundred and si xty eigbt.There are 
many other valuable institutions of the kind in the stale, which 
do not participate in the literature ftind.* We have seven cotie 
ges, two of which are devoted to medical instruction. Same ef 
them are firmly established aud highly prosperous ; the others 
are struggling with difficulties, for the wanr of sufficient en- 
dowments ; but all, I believe, are in an Improving condition.— 
As affecting more extensively the general welfare, common 
schools are justly entitled to the first consideration and the most 
liberal patronage ; yet sominanesof a more elevated rank ought 
also to be sustained and cherished for many reasons, and for this 
particularly, that upon them we must. In a great measure, de- 
pend for competent teachers of the common schools. 

The subjects connected with the business pursuits of our con- 
stituents, oextclaim our notice. Among these, agriculture stands 
first in the order of nature, as well as inthe rank of importance. 
It contributes so essentially to wealth, that the early writers on 
political economy regarded it as (he only source or wealth. It 
furnishes the means of human subsistence, and supplies most of 
the materials for manufactures, and the chief articles for com* 
met ce. When the labor of the farmer is bountifully rewarded, 
allother kinds of industry partake of its success* whatever, 
therefore, is done by the government for the agricultural inter 
est, redounds to the benefit of every other. There Is no occupa- 
tion which is so diversified iu I s objects, and requires such va- 
rious knowledge to conduct it skilfully, as that of agriculture.— 
This knowledge results from experiments in ah climates, soils, 
and seasons, and is consequently to be derived from different 
countries It receives large contributions from the mechanic 
arts, and from the sciences of -botany, chemistry and natural 
philosophy. The patronage of the government can scarcely be 
directed to a more usefal object than furnishing the nreaae of 
collecting Information on Ups subject, and of spreading It among 
the agricultural population. A board composed of prifttical far 
mers and men of scientific acquirements, Would possess great 
facilities for concentrating this various and scattered informa- 
tion ; and the best means of disseminating it among the people, 
would be afforded by a public Institution, under the direction of 
such a board, where agriculture should be taught as a science, 
and practically illustrated as en art. The general interest felt 
for this branch of industry, will recommend ll to yonr favor : 
and its intimate connection with the permanent prosperity of 
the Rite, will make you desirous of contributing to its advance- 
ment. 

I lit citizens of tills state have invested a targe amount of 
a ipital in manufacturing establishments. The eneourage- 
uj< nt which this branch of industry has been moot anxious 
hi obtain, i protection against for* lgn rivalry; m.d this could 
oe given only by the general government. The policy, as 
well as the richt. ofgiving it, «tfheffwire than as it incidental- 
ly results from the imposition of such dunes on imports as 
are necessary to raise s revenue merely sufficient to support 
the government, has treeu contested. This Interest has suf- 
fer ed by the frequency of legislation on the subject ol the 
tariff, and by the uncertainly, as to the measure ol protec- 
tion it would permanently receive. Hopes are now confi- 
dently entertained, that the existing laws will remain for 
some years without material modification. Should such be 
tne case, there Is reasou to believe that onr manufactures 
will flourish, and soon acquire a permanency which will 
enable them in withstand foreign comnetltlon. 

Thoug'i c mtnerce and agriculture are the branches of In- 
dustry which srem to participate most directly in the bene- 
fits of our system of Internal improvement, yet they are no 
more favored in this respect, than many kinds of manufac- 
tures and the mechanic arts. While our public works have 
been attended with local advantages, tlrey have contributed, 
even beyond our anticipations, to the general prosperity ot 
the state. 

II was our fortune that the most practicable route for a 
water communication between the Atlantic ocean and the 
great wee’ern lakes, lay llir*’ our territory. This advantage 
was early discovered by the sagacity of the poo pie of the 
state, uni effectually improved by ihelr enterprise. The 
internal commerce carried on through the Erie canal, aided 
as it is by the improvement executed by the enterprise and 
energy of the state of Ohio, has, during the past seasoi., in- 
creased iu a magnimd which was supposed lw be attainable 
only in Its full maturity, and has extended to regions wblfli 
were conceived to lit- beyond its utmost limits. The conn 
try around these lakes and along the rivers emptying Into 
ih**m, as w.-ll ae the Valley nf the Ohio, quite down to the 
Mississippi, have been supplied through this channel with 
some portion of their' tneichandlse. Unets are dally 
passing upon It, freighted with good* destined for the territory 
•if Michigan, tlie step • ot Ohio, ludiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and even for Missouri and Alabama. The de 
iightful ciiinite of this western region, the great fertility nf 
Its soil, aad the numerous com enlences It oWeHior the en- 
joyments of humafi life, are daily becoming better known, 
and attracting towards it an fneieasiug tide o* emlginwoe.— 

No human efforts— no conceivable changes of elrcnmsiannea, 
can check its rapid settlement, or put for off the lime when 
t will b>* the abode of a population of many m lllons, abound 
lug in wen th, and seeking the comforts and luxuries to 
which commerce must necessarily sdmlniwer. its trade 
will increase with its wealth aqd its numbers. If our canafar 
are to be what a wise management cannot fall to make them 
— Use principal channel for this trnde-we must calculate tin 
extent, and make them adequate to this oltfeet. When our 
system of Internal improvements was commenced, a great 
patt nr this fertile region was a wilderness, and scarcely a 
sail w.u spread, for the purposes of commerce, ou the great 
western lakes. Tha advancing steps of rettlemenl have hut 
just pissed i be borders of what was then a wild domain, 
and it already abounds in products demanding a market, and 
iiivitiug an exchange for articles from merchandize from 
he Atlantic steles. like Erie now apomrs liken frequent 

ed track In the h'gh way of commercial ealtoue. It*, waters 
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are navigated by twenty steamboats, and one hundred and 
twenty-tight sloop* and schooner*. 

The shipping on this lake has increased in ibe three last 
years, from s x to elgt leeti thousand tons. 'J he tonnage 
eutering the port of Buffalo last year, was more than two 
hundred thousand; and an hundred thousand pa»se*»ge.s 
are estimated te have left it for the we*t. 

We ought not, however, to flatter ourselves that we *hall 
eqjoy what we now posses, and what lies before us, without 
Competition. The western trade it a noble prize, for which 
several of the Atlantic atates ate contending with a laudable 
emulat'on ; and they are making p wcrful efforts to remove 
the barriers interposed by haiure between them and their 
object. We look on the.r exertions with no unfriendly feel- 
ing* ; and we trust that they will view, lu a like spirit, our 
sfforts to' administer to the wants and to subserve lire con 
veuienees of ibe western coutry. 

It his already become quite evident that the capacity 
of the Erie canal will not much longer bo adequate to 
the exigency of the busmens on it. The improvements 
which will soon be required, are double locks to facili- 
tate the passage of boats, and an enlargement of the ca- 
nal tn it* width and depth. Th**se improvements must 
news arily be made under great disadvantages. The 
public interests will not allow of an interruption to the 
navigation; and a considerable pert of ibe labor must 
therefore be performed in the winter season. Thin sub- 
ject w ill probably be presented to you in a communica- 
tion from the officers having the charge of the canals, 
and it will undoubtedly receive from you the attention 
its great importance demands. 

The extent of business on all canals is increased by 
the /facility of transportation, and a reduction of the ex- 
penses. By enlarging the capacity of the Erie canal, 
the coet of transportation wtU be diminished. 'The toll* 
are considerable part of the expense. This subject has 
occupied the anxious attention of the Canal Board, du- 
ring the present year; and some of the beneficial results 
to which i have alluded, particularly the wide diffusion 
of the trade into the western and south wes'ern aectiuns 
of the union, ore justly ascrilmble to the enlightened 
views of this board, and the judicious modifies tionjo 
the rates of toll. Previous to opening the canals last 
season, the tolls were reduced twenty -eight and an hall 
per cent, on most of the products of the country, at.d 
fourteen and a quarter per eeut. on merchandize. Not- 
withstanding the reduction, the amount of tolls received 
on the Erie and Champlain canal* during the last sea- 
son, is one million lour hundred and sixty-four thousand 
and fifty-nine dollars and ninety-eight cents, which is 
two hundred and thirty-four thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-six dollars and fifty-one cents more than 
the receipts of the preceding yeer. ' t *hia board have it 
in contemplation to make a further reduction on mer- 
chai*dise,ol twenty -five per cmt. on the present rates 
of toll, before the navigation opens in the spring. This 
reduction will bring the tolls down nearly to the con- 
et i rational limit. It is probable they might be reduced 
on some articles below that point, if it were practicable 
wil hout lessening the total amount of revenue. 

1 deem it pro| er to mention another subject, which 
has an important connection wilii the operations of our 
canal system, but which belongs essentially to the ge- 
neral interests ol commerce. The obstructions in trie 
Hudson river, although they affect more immediately 
the interests of the people of tins state, operate injuri- 
ously also, upon the commercial interests of the whole 
country. The federal government exercises a jurisdic- 
tion over this river, so far as tho regulation of com- 
merce is concerned. It is not ouly the medium of in- 
ternal trade among the states, hut is extensively used 
for the purposes of foreign commerce; and the duty of 
regulating both, is, by ibe constitution; committed te 
Congress. Tito* there is a great diversity of opinion 
as to the limits of the power possessed by the general 
government, to expend money on work* in aid of com- 
merce, and in some cases intrinsic difficulties exist in 
determining whether a particular object lies within or 
beyond its scope, yet 1 believe there are but very lew 
acquainted with the subject, who would contest the 
right of that government to apj ropriaie money for the 
purpose of removing obstructions in the Hudson river; 
and ail who admit the right, and are apprised of the 
eiteutof the injury arising from tho Irequeot interrup- 
tion of tl*e navigation, will at once concede that it is 
the duty of C ingress to effect this object; but the up-* 
propria lion for this purpose has heretofore been defeat- 
ed, by being united in the same bill with appropria- 
tions for other objects, cleorly unconstitutional, in the 
opinion of many members of Congress; and some who 
were most anxious for this improvement, were driven 
to ibe alternative of either voting against the whole 
bill, or ol violating their obligation to support the con- 
stitution, by giving tbeir sanction to what they regard, 
ed as the illegal exercise of a power, which, if once 
established, would certainly ba used to withdraw Irom 
this state, to a great extent, the advantages she has won 
by her unaided efforts, a by the expenditure of mi lions 
derived sold? from her own resources. The passage 
of the bill containing these appropriations would have 
formed a precedent for resorting to the treasury of the 
United States, for funds to execute projects havirg no 
pretensions to be ranked among those of a public or 
national character. I venture to affirm that the people 
of this state, in order to procure one or two hundred 
thousand dollars, for what is really a national object, 
will never depart Irem a sound construction of the 
constitution, approved by our wisest statesmen, and 
eooaent to a dangerous enlargement of the powers of 
the general government, winch would be used lo take 
from them indirectly many millions. They cherish tlie 
ffadsral constitution, and more highly pnse the common 
welfhre, which can only be permanently maintained by 


a proper exerciee of the powers delegated to Congress, 1 
t !»un any advantages they might obtain hy unwarrant- 
ably extending these powers to accommodate their local 
1m crests, or by giving tbeir sanction to an illegul ap- 
pl.caiion of them to favor the local interests of oilier*.- 

if the appropriation lor improving the Hudson river 
must be encumbered with olners for objects not general- 
ly considered within the powers of congress, and its 
success rnu*t abide tho event of a struggle to enUDlisli 
a theory of construing the constitution adverse to the 
salutary doctrines contained in the message of the pre- 
sent Executive oh the Maysville road, and since virtu- 
ally sanctioned by the pe pie ol too United St tee, you 
ought under these circumstances, to coi stder whellter 
the interest of your con-tiluent* does not require that 
this improvement should be embraced among our pub- 
lic works. v 

Two modes of overcoming the difficulties in the na- 
vigation of this river have been suggested; the one by 
excavating the alluvial deposits with machine*, or re- 
moving them by contracting the channel, and thus in- 
creasing the current; the other by constructing a latrol 
ship-canal, commencing below the bars, and extending 
lo the cities above. 

Apprehensions are entertained hy many acquainted 
with this subject, that the removal of these deposits, 
will afford but a temporary relief, and that natural cau- 
ses w;ll soon lonn other*. The ship-canal is consider- 
ed by them as the most certain, as well as the most e- 
conomical mode of effecting this improvement. This 
work is of a different character from any that the stole 
has yet executed. Your will therefore feel the necessi- 
ty of examining corefiilly the various plans that have 
been, or may be, suggested, befo.e making any selec- 
tion, should you decide in favor of the expediency of 
the undertaking. 

Our first public work ol inlernul improvement was 
commenced in 1817, and in the course of sixteen years 
we have completed six canals— the Erie, the Cham- 
plain, tne Oswego, the Cayuga and Seneca, the Che- 
mung and the Crooked Lake. By means of them, wa- 
ter communications are opened from the Hudson river 
to the Susqucharinah on the south, to the lakes in the 
interior of the Slate, and to the inland sens on our nor- 
thern and western frontiers. The aggregate length of 
these canals, is five hundred arid thirty miles and the 
•mount expended in their construction, is more than 
eleven and a half millions of dollars. From the com- 
mencement of the system, it has been steadily carried 
torward, without interruption, under wise councils ami 
prudent management. 

At the last session of the legislature, another canal, 
of ninety-five tniles tn length, wns ordered to be con- 
structed, which will involve, as recent exarainniion* 
seem to indicate, a further expenditure of one million 
five hundred thousand dollars. Though some of these 
works were not undertaken so early as those sections of 
t he state most immediately interested in them, desired 
yet 1 am disposed to belive we have effected more, by 
a cautious policy, titan would have been done by a 
less considerate course of proceeding. By attempting 
loo much at onse, we might not only have done less, 

ut endangered the entire system. 

Tiie splendid success generally ascribed to the whole, 
is in truth, the result of only a part of our works. — 
The Chemung and Crooked Lake canals have not been 
in operation a sufficient time to show the extent of 
their utility; but it is estimated that they will not equal 
in -productiveness the Cayuga and Seneca, or the Os- 
wego canal, which have not yet ceased lo be a burdan 
on the public treasure. 

'l'he Commissioners of the Canal Fund estimate the 
charges above the amount of tolls, for tho support of 
the Chemung canal, for the ensuing year, ut thirty 
thousand eight hundred and thirteen dollars and six- 
teen cents; and ol the Crooked Lake canal, at eight 
i hous a ud fi vo hundred dofi trs. These sums, if the in- 
timate should prove correct, must be paid out of the 
treasury of the state. 

Tlie revenue of the Oswego ar dof theCayugn and 
Seneca canals, has considerably augmented during the 
past season, and if a fair allowance were made for the 
increase of this on the Erie canal in consequence of 
the additional business r suiting from these canals, 
their income would probably be equal to the expense 
of repairs and supervision, and the interest on the 
debt incurred lor their construction. 

The amount beyond the income ol there canals, paid 
for thoir support last yeorfrom the treasury, was nine- 
teen tltousand five hundred and sixty-five dollars and 
twenty -seven emts; and the estimate ol the smount to 
he paid for tlie same purpose he ensuing yetr. is twen- 
ty thousand two hundred efllcei> dollars and 

thirty-sii cents. 

I do not allude to there circumstances with the view 
of questioning the policy of these works subordinate 
to the Erie Canal, but to justify the conrideraiiv 
movements which have cliaractcriied ourjmat legisla- 
tion, and which I hope to ree observed in our future 
measures on this important subject. I desire not to be 
understood hy tins retnark as entertaining a wish to 
witndraw your attention from any of jhe applications 
which may be made to you for internal improvement 
ray wish is, to see the system not only continued, but 
carried forward, in ihe best way calculated lo diffuse 
its blessings as widely as’ practical »le. We are favored 
with a country every where presenting capabilities for 
improvement, and containing industrious and enterpri- 

ing inhabitants, who are rapidly developing its lesour- 
ces, and anxious lo have their own energies aided by 


tlie patronage of the government in removing the obsta- 
cles which intercept their easy access to t ur great mar- 
kets. 

1 am aware that applications will he mado to you 
for the construction of several other works, which 1 
deem it unnecessary to specify, because I have not *u£> 
ficient information in relation to any of them, to ena- 
ble me to make particular suggestions which would 
aid your deliberations. My view* relative to the cha- 
racter of works which it is expedient to execute at the 
public expense, were submitted lo your immediate 
predecessor*, upon further consideration of the sub- 
ject, I me no reasons for mod fying them. The p ro- 
per application of the principles then stated, will, in 
my judgment, c<rry us forward in the progress of im- 
provement o» rapidly as sound policy dictates, and in 
due time will extend our system to all the objects 
w hich ought to be embraced tu it. 

If these views should appear to you too restrictive 
in their operation, and you should deem it expedient 
i<> authorise public works, which, for a series of years 
after they are finished, will impose an annually increa- 
sing charge on the treasury for their support, besides 
entailing on the State a debt for the original expendi- 
ture, you will, 1 presume, consider it your duty to pro- 
vide the mean* for the ultimate payment of these bur- 
dens at the same time they are created. This provi- 
sion can, in my judgment, only be made by a general 
tax, or by a permanent incumbrance upon tlie revenue 
of the Erie and Champlain canal*. The injury that 
would result to the State at large, by resorting to ei- 
ther of these modes to raise funds for such a purpose, 
would, I think, much more than countervail the ad- 
vantages of any public, work which will not pay, after 
the lapse of muuv years, the interest on the sum expen- 
ded for it* c< nstnii Lion, and the expense of repairs and 
superintendence. 

For mo*t, it not for all, of the proposed works, seve- 
ral routes ore suggested ; and various opinions areen- 
tertained as to the proper points for connecting them 
with the canol* already completed, and with our rivers 
and the lukos. There are strong constderat one to in- 
duce you, before authorising the construction of any 
vvoik,* to have the routes minutely and accurately sur- 
veyed, and the proposed points of connection carefully 
examined by skilful and exporenced poisons, with a 
view to ascertain the amount of expenditure it will in- 
volve, and its utility when completed. The propriety 
of such a course is evinced by the fact that casual ex- 
aminations and partial surveys hate in all cares led to 
very erroneous eat>males. All the works that have 
been completed, were authorised tinder the confident 
expectation that they would require a much less suns 
to construct them than they have actually cost. Tho 
route of the Chenango canal was repeatedly surveyed , 
for the purpose of ascertamiug accurately the expendi- 
ture ; but after all tlie pains taken to arrive at a correct 
result, the estimates were in some instances 50, and in 
others 75 per coni, helow the sum wb ?ch the surveys 
recently made, with a view to its actual construction, 
indicate as its probable cost. 

It would be desirable to distribute impartially to all parts 
of the *ta.e the benefit* of iulerual impioven»eula , but this 
cannot be don n because all parts do not offer equal facili- 
ties and equal advantage* Inr publ c work*. Indulging, as 1 
iru.-t you do, a desire to diffuse these benefits to a reason- 
able extent, you will consider the various plan* that may 
be presented to you, nnd test them by the application of the 
general principle* ot legislation, which ouxfit to direct vour 
proceedings on this ‘mpo tant subject. The disposition 
you may lecl b urnt to make of them, will, 1 trust, be gene 
rally appioved. 

t have im doubt you will grant, as good policy rr quins 
y*u should, liberal terms ana fair privileges to companies or 
individuals wiio may be willing to vest tbeir capital in 
works for the improvement of the state, or for developing 
any of its resources. 

The great design of internal improvements is to afford to 
the people generally Uie nit an* ol an easy and expeditious 
intercourse, and to iuers »e facilities for the transportation 
of tbeir products and articles of ineicliaudize. While we 
are intent upon devising and vistutnx magnificent work* 
ior attaining iliese objects, 1st us not lose s.ght of those ot 
a humbler character, but ot wry general interest, essen- 
tially contributing to the same end. Tlie heavy burdens 
annually imposed upon the people for common highway* 
ard bridges, are aoi, it is generally believed, attended with 
corresponding benefits. The mode of applying tbe labour 
Shewed nnd fnc money ral.'cd lor this purpose, is conceiv- 
ed to be defective. Without Increasing the public expense, 
much better remit* might be obtained, by securing greattf 
economy In the expenditures, nnd a more skilful applica- 
tion of urn labour to the objects to be nccoin pi shed. The 
general interest of alt classes ol our citizen* in this iuh).ct, 
will commeud it to your favorable notice. 

We aie apprised, through the medium ol the public Jour- 
nals, that numerous application* wi I be wade to you for 
liic increase of banking institutions. Notices* for one bun* 
dred and five new banks, with capital* amounting to about 
fi.iy-six millions of dollars, have already been publisked, 
and It is probable thgt adfiiliimp Will be made to ibis num- 
ber. These institutions have h vital connection wM 
ibe business pursuits of our constituents, by raasoii of 
their eff ects on our citizens In tlimr immediate vicinity, and 
.iiwi; Influf uce ou the currcupy qf Uie country. Opr bW*i« 
ness transactions have bec.t so long conducted by means of 
ban credits, and by the' use of a puper currency, that this 
course has became firmly settled, an.l. If it were desirable, 
it would be scarcely possible, to change its direction. 
Bank* are uow regarded a* necessary establishment* , but I 
cannot believe that they are required to the extent now ask- 
ed for. Ho fur as the business of ihe country demand* an 
Increase of them, you will frel inclined fo gild to tjielr 
number. 

Banking privileges, not only as they are granted by ibis 
State, bin as they exist In almost every country, are a mo- 
nopoly which ought not cenaiuly U> be increased beyond 
tbe a null exigencies of uio public. Private interest la res 
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peel lo Uieic institutions, utile** it accords wl.li the public i 
demand lor them, should not, and 1 dare presume to say,' 
will not be permitted to influence your act on on ihisrub- 
Ject. All legislation which turn* aside iroin Iho public good, 
to administer favors to individual* or class*-*. is partial and 
mischievous. Every charter granted on the terms hire to lore 
imposed, confers, in the prosperous condtiion of the a ale, i 
a dunntion <m the stockholders, of a sum vnrying from ten 
to fifteen per c*nt. ou (he capital of the company. 

Though I do not impute to the applicants, in any instance, 
selfishness ns their leading motive, jet we should overlook a 
universal law of human condnci, U we did not suppose that 
sell interest m ngles its iut1uer.ee in their action*, and ex-; 
arts its sophistry to mislead their judgments, as to the public, 
necessity for institutions from which they have reason lo' 
expect a considerable direct pecuniary btncfh. If any 
oiuans could be dsvi.-ed to cauae the stock lo go into i In* 
hands of those to whom it is distributed, worth only its par 
value, I think there would be much less solicitude foi the 
increase of banks. Whatever value is given to the slock 
above tlie sum paid lor it, in consequence of the franchise, 
or peculiar privileges granted to the corporation, may, upon' 
any principles of justice, be withheld Ironi the subscribers 
and r gh fully claimed by the state; and it is a cause of re- 
gret, that some provision to effect -this object had not long 
since been adop ed. 

The increasing pleasure upon lire legislature for the mul- 
tiplication of banks, ami the constant y recurring contests 
unending the distribution of stocks, are ev«ry day demon 
firming the propriety ol such a measure. 1 am ready lo ad- 
mit that there aie many plausible, and some weighty objvc 
lions, to appropriating lathe slate the enhanced value of 
the stock ot an institution chartered by the legislature. The 
consideration that lorno r applicants have received advan 
tages which are to be denied to others of equal merit, ought! 
nm to prevail agu u>i any measure fir correcting the nbimo 
resulting from the bestow men t of these advantage*. If 
such ail obji ctiun'is valid now, it must be ♦•qu .liy m> at any 
future period ; and the evils must cooiinue, because they 
have once existed. One of the most « UVt tu.nl m<»,ir* which 
Inis Kcuired to me, of withholding trom the original own- 
Kl pig premium on bank stock, is by n public *al<*. ami IS. 
serving to tire Bute lire advance above the par value. To 
this mode of distribution there are several objection*. It 
would fkeiliUhi ihs eoncanvatfo^ of stock m me bamis o| 
a lew wealthy individual#) and thereby brad to a monied I 
Influence uufn mdly u» the IVee principles of our govern I 
nieiii. llesides, a bank, in tbs vicinity of its stock holder.-*, , 
and these not only numerous, but composed of citizens ol | 
various pursuits and different sentiments, will be more cer- 
tain to fulfil the public design* of such an institution, than; 
one owned by a lew individuals, residing perhaps ul a dis- 
tance from it, w ho would feel less disposed lo accommodate 
local customers, and be more strongly tempted to devote ii 
to personal and private purpose*. 

If the premiums ou tlie sales of slock were either Da Id into; 
the treasury for general purposes, or assigned to any of tin 1 
Muttcuiar lund*, this disposition of them, which would be 
biitihe mere i- cident of a measure to coirect exist ng a- 
buses, mi jbt be convened into a principal motive for i. erdn-! 
slug such iustituuous. The de-ire of supplying the wants 
of an exnau*ie«i treasury , or of increasing a favorite fund, 
might pnesibly operate as an ledueemmu iPinuni^Mica 
(ions which Would not bw -m-l.iim d mi the gfoUttd ol public 1 
utility. Combinations, liy speculator., at Uie sm e, might 
also preveul fair competition a-uJ engross tin? stock. Then 
objections, toNoine extent at least, nr- admitted; but it i«* be 
lleved tlieir fo ce : might be much we.kciu/d by wise pruvi- 
nioiis of law regulating the sales, yet whether sufficiency so 
btjrendei the measure expedient, is a question for your de- 
termination. 

The reduction of iuterestpm bank loans ba* bsen “iigwest- 
ed as a measure that would prevent an undue multiplica- 
tion of hanks.bv removing private inducements lor charters 
Judging, from the exorbitant profits o most of these mstitu || 
(Ions, it would appear that the interest on such loans, might 
be brought down to, ami even below, ail per cent, nntl stilt: 
the investmentof capital in bank stock yield ordttiarvprofiui. 

I much f’dtr, however, that this men>ure i. more specious in 
theory, that it would be wound in practice. Then arc ma- 
ny things that law* cannot iffectually control, ami one of I 
them a the interest ot mutiny. It ihe use of money is worth 
eight or ten per cent, those w ho have it to loan will general 
ly contrive, in h|H *» of legislative enactments, fo obtain that 
rate of interest. The reduction of interest on bank loans, | 
below the general rate, wnuid increase, I apprehend, to an 
aim tiling extent, one of thecvlsto be dreaded from these j 
monopolies. Their tendency is to degenerate into exclusive | 
iy prvutc institutions, conduct'd on the narrow priti-1 
triple* of favoritism. 1« bank inter, st w’as one or two pet j 
cent, beiow the common rate, their loans would generally 
be made to person* interested in the iu-lltutioiis, and. 
so far as the |*ublic at large was nccom-nodnt d, if would | 
be done by a reeondav operation, through tlie agency of. 
those persons, at or above the common rate oflnteiest The 
large rofits in whi*h all the stork holders now participate, J 
would be partially withdrawn from them, not lioweverto' 
ha iu"f.- f— i ally dMRaawf, but to be concentrated in a nar- 
rower nrrle. Tu»- r. uirniir.it mil of Ould be' 

speedily Todowed l<y the concentration of tlie slock; and the! 
f. w win. would by these menus gel toe ma agemenf of an 
institution, wouid be liki-iy to u-en for the purpose of pri- 1 
vate specu'ation, or to secure to th mselves uccoiniiioda 
lio i* lor tlieir *wn biiwiiu -sou better terms than their c m 
petitors wouid be able • o obtain. If suefi should be theef 
feet of thi* measure, the indur. rni nt* of a private cliarar ter 
for the multiplication of banks would h# increased, and lev. 
public benefit* intended to be conferreit bythetn, dimiti abed 

Tlie bKireficial eftvet* exptetad from lbs pro{io« <1 leriuc* ! 
lion, would probably be defeat* d by changing (fie mode o( 
lining business at the bank*, instead of loaning money on 
pnper, payable at iheir ow n counter*, they would use their 1 
ftaitd* to purchase draft* and bill* made payable at oilier 
places* at «twh OjdUeotnl us would be equal, at least, to 
Ibe general rate of intbibw. This operation cou'd not In 
restrained, nor the rate of discount regulated by law, with-, 
out essentially impairing the public usefulness of these in- : 
*ti iit.oos. 

A general reduction of Interest on all loans ami other con- 
tract*, wouid leave hank* with at least the comparative ad 
vantage tlrey now porsess, and thd effect* of *uch a uieas-i 
ore upon the general prosperity of the state, are worthy of 
your profoundesl con*id oration. That the a« cumnlution of 
laleopltal, udMfn uithed fttun bank i invanda 
•utcharged circulation of bank paper, i« conducive to our 
general pro*|»erity, cannot be doubted, li i* equally obvi 
mis that, bringing down the rate of interest, would, to some 
extent, diminish the total amount of our capital, or at least 


check its introduction into the state. Other pariH of the 
Union, where lha rate ni interest i* below ours, think taai 
in tin* respect we have advantage* over them, and they art 
making i florid to increase it to our percentage. 1. prosper 
on* time*, abundance of capital enables us to expand our 
busiue-s and develop* our resource*; and in evasoiiff of em- 
barrassment, it help* us to sustain the i ubli< pressure. 

But ii tiie stocK ol such new institution* as you may 
deem it discreet to grant, must be scrambled for by tlie sub- 
scribers, ami go inti, tlie iiMiid*of Ihe successful competitor*, 
worth considerably more than it* p-.r value, much of the 
Uitieriie** of feeling, ordinarily resulting 1'ioni these con- 
tents, Would be prevented, m d combinations to get control 
of tlie-e Institution*, m s< me measare, defeated, by appoint 
ng commissioner* lor tlie distribution of stock, in each 
case, who reside out of the couulv wherein the bank is to 
be Incaied, and who shall be not only disqualified from 
holding any office in it, but from taking, directly or indirect 
ly, anv of the stock, for u limited time after it ahull go into 
operation. 

1 hese consideration* are wmthy of your serious atten- 
tion; but much Ims so, than the great questions, bow far 
banking capital can be safely augmented, and what furihei 
-afe^uard* ure required lo secure our banking uisuiulb m 
front disaster*, in seasons of greet commercial revulsion and 
general embarrassment. In the course of cvcnis. such sea- 
son* will come, and the increase of banks may tie one of 
be cause* that will contribute to tlieir recurrence; and 
when they do come, it will ceriainly be the cause of aggra- 
vating Ilia severity of the public distress. 

J Almost the entire business transactions of this State, and 
I of the whole country, are founded ou a gigantic system of 
credit. Tins system expands, not only with the increase, 
hut l»y the . out iniiance of our prosperity. Success embol- 
dens ttio spirit of outerprtze, and inen gradually forget the 
le.'sons of cam ion and prudence that adversity teaches, a* 
bey rrce Jc* from the Mine* in which they have received this 
useful in.-tructiou. Iiisyout duty, when culled on to ex- 
tend this *y*ieui by multiplying bank*, to consider well what 
< ih-i t iin- aeawire will have U|»on the stability of the whole. 
If you enlarge the *uper>truclure, you ought to streugtliei 
the foundation. 

It i* worthy of your consideration, w hether an additional 
*a(i-£uard would not btutforded by n general prov**p»r, re 
•it ictiug the circulation, not only of the nrw banks, but, It. 
due lime, of those already incorporated, to the amount of 
their capital. This restriction, *eems to me, to be well cal 
ciliated to add lo the pub ic security, without greatly impair 
mg the ability of these institution* to udmiolMer to tlie pul. 
lie want*. Only the specie in tlie vault* of the bank*, re 
main* necessarily in an unproductive state; the residue cf 
ihe capital may Ire profitably employed; which, togethei with 
the privilege of a circulation equal to the whole, and the ure 
of tlie temporary deposites, w id enable them to defray tliei* 
necessary expenses, and render a liberal return to the flock- 
holder* for tlieir investments. 

I should extremely regret that the considerations which I 
have urged for tauliou* action on tins subject, should I t 
construed ttpo n warning against particular impending dan 
gers. I am confident tiiere I*, at tlie present tune, no exist* 
trig cause for alarm. Our system of credit, compared with 
the immense business of tlie Stale, embracing, us it does, the 
transaction* of the principal commercial emporium of tlii 
i (treat notion, is not extended beyond the systems of the 
I neighbor hi;: Btoto*, or thoreoi othvr commercial countries. 

i i ids provided for bank* elsewhere, thir 
I State has fortified her •usiituiioua with additional securities; 
i.y creating a fund to protect bill-hol ers from ultimate loss: 
by making it the interest of all to detect the misinauagemeni 
and contribute to the salety of each — and by instituting a 
visitorinl commission to supervise tlieir operation*, with 
ample powers, not merely to correct but to preyent abuses 

The la.-t four years have been to the peoplv of this State n 
season of unwonted prosperity. Wiihin this thus there 
has been none of those commercial alterations which or- 
dinarily happen every few years, except a slight pressure 
ab ut two year* since, occasioned mostly by an unfavora- 
ble balance against the country in its fuie gn trade, and one 
of local operation, at thi* liinv, resulting principally from 
the management to which tlie Bank of the United States 
lias resorted with u view to obtain a renewal of it* charter; 
but the format of these did not, and it is balieved, the lat- 
ter cannot, put to a severe trial the solidity of our banking 
institutions. 

The legislature, within there four years, added nine mil- 
lions to our banking capital: and yon will be urged at this 
session to add many millions mors. It appears tome tiiai 
it would be hazarding too much lo augment this capital to 
*n unprecedented extent, before we have bad ihe expsrieric. 
ot less pn.s;a.*r«us times to test the effect of the increase al- 
ready made. While you feel a desire to contribute, in this 
respect, to the wants of the various sections of the State, 
you w ill, I trust, bear in mind that you are acting on a sub- 
ject of vital importance to all, in its nature both delicate 
and difficult— delicate, because it relate* to a sy-P-m sus- 
tained in a great degree by extensive and muiunl confidence 
—and difficult, because it has numerous mid complicated e- 
latioua to the business pursuits of all classes of our constit- 
uents. 

The constitution is now’ so amended as lo allow the logis 
lature to reduce the duty on »>ult manufactured in the western 
purl of this *Ute, lo nix cents on each bushel; this subject 
wl I, therefore, propeily occupy your attention. The vote on 
he ninriidinent of the coiifftituMon sliowa cleatly that a re- 
due. inn i.s generally expected ; but n question may arise as 
to Ihe amount proper to be oi.tde at this* time. 1 think thrrr 
are sufficient reasons for bringing down the dsty at once to 
the minimum rale. Balt is an article of general co sump- 
tion, and a diminution of its price is a direct benefit to the 
consiuneis. The dsmatid for that manufactured in this 
atute is regulated by the extent of ihe country to whioh it fur- 
nishes n supply, and this extent will becuhrgcd as the price 
• reduced. A regard to the public revenue, as well as to 
the interest of (lie manufacturer*, requires that the region 
for consumption should be extended us widely a* practica- 
ble. The material for the manufacture of i his article is hi 
abundant, that the supply may be easily equal to the utmost 
demand. 

Oi the salt manufaciu red by our citizens, large quantities 
are mnffunvtf in the Canadas— it supplies the country around 
the lakes, Uni w o tern part ni Pennsylvania, and u large 
portion of the Blate or Ohio, and enters into competition 
wiib i lie salt made at tiae Keubawa Spring* in Virginia, on 
the borders of Indiana and Illinois A reduction of six and 
one half cents on the bash#! will be the means of exiendius 
the sphere of comumplion far beyond these limits, and thv 
increase in the quantity manufactured for the purpose of 
sattsiyiug this additional demand, x^'dl ultimately conipcu- 


* te the revenue for the increase in the rate of duty. The 
(mutual interest of tlie imtm.fueiuters and the sun.-umer* tu 
this Male— the advantage* to the business intercourse be- 
tween our citizen* and thu north and west, resulting directly 
and indircctlv from our ability to supply these regions with 
this tnipurianl and necessary article, and the ultimate effect 
of till* me reared demand upon the public reveune, consider 
ed in reference to the loll* on the canal, as well us to the di 
reel duty on i lie salt, tender it exped wot, J.. my opinion, to 
bring the reduction lo the lowest constitutional limit. 

Tlie militia cystem was cherished by the patriot* who laid 
the foundation of the geueial and ► atu government*, as b* 
seutial to the preseivaiion of our libetlies. I regret that 
effort* have been made lo bring it iuto some disrepute. ‘Die 
unfavorable opinion* which now prevail on Ibis imports ut 
»ubj«5tt, do not utise, I am pc reu tided from a general convic- 
tion i hat all organization oi the kind * useless; but they are 
(o oe ascribed to ihv-delects ol the present system. These 
defect* can be effectually removed only by Cougre**. 

The joint re*oluiion* of both bouse* of thw last legislature 
suggesting seve.ul modifications of the present laws, have 
been transmitted, agreeably to a direction therein, to oar 
senators and representative- in emigre*/, and also to the gov 
ernorsot the several states, with a tequest that they might 
be l.i id before the icsprctive legislatures thereof, it is rea- 
sonable to expect th u this subject will occupy the attention 
of congress, and that the prereul orgauiz itimi will be so far 
unproved, as to remedy its defects without impairing its ef 
ticteuey. 

By the report of the Adjutant General for the present year, 
the uumercial force of the militia of this slate ap.atar* to be 
one hundred arid eighty -eight thousand, four hundred and 
forty-*even men. 

Tlie particular funds of tlie state continue in a prosperous 
condition Tlie Canal Fund, notwithstanding Hie reductions 
of the tolls, ha* increased in productiveness. The total a 
ui 'Uiit of receipt* during the lireul year ending ou the UOtli of 
Bvpteteber, Includii g the tolls on the Orwego and tlie Cayu- 
ga and Seneca canals, and tlie interest on the surplus uiou 
eys belonging lo this lund.was one million nine hundred and 
ten thousanu • ighi buudrt d and nlueiV -fltrfi dollars and sixty 
four cents. Ttoa total amount of canal debt is s.x mill ions 
six hundred and seventy -three thousand and *ix dollars and 
tweuiy-nli.e cants- The debt created for the construction of 
the Eru* and ( hamplain tannin, was, on the fiOih .d Sept , 
five tfliUio is live liund < il and twenty (WO tt.oii* uid »ix huu- 
dr* d and Atty-nlue dollars iMeetil*- Tiitbit 

debt tlie co istituiiunnl pledge ot the tolls at a /pwcilh d rate, 
and of the auction a< d salt duties, attache#. During the last 
year, the cotnmisi loners expended one million five hundred 
and -ixly six thousand three hundred and leu dollars and 
three cents, in purchasing the stock of thi' debt. In conse- 
quence of the period of redemption being in 1 8IIT and 
bey were obliged to make purebav* at u premium. Alter 
making these purchases,' buy bad m ney on loan, and invest 
ed in other stock*, amounting to two lithiums six hundred 
and two thousand five bundl'd and ninety four dollars and 
seventy-six cents, bwlousing lo lh * fund. The actual 
amount of the debt to which the constitutional pledge i* np 
plicable, beyond thw means llieconituissioaers po»se*i for ri - 
deeining it, is therein e only two milhotni nine hundred and 
twenty thousand and sixty-tour dollars and fifty-three cents! 

If large expenditures are not mndn lor enlarging and ini 
proving the Erie and Champlain canals, the commissioner* 
will probably have, belore tlie end ol three years, sufficient 
mvansfor discharging the whole of this debt; yet the pkdge 
must continue, utiles* all the stock he purchased, until July, 
1845. Tile object of the pkdge was to obtain the means of 
reimbursing the loans mude for the construction of ilirete 
work*, n lien fund* arc accumulated amply sufficient for 
this end, there can be no good reason for re.aiuing the 
pledge. It* continuance beyond Dial pvriod, will be attend' 
•:d with embarrassment* and positive injury. It will pre-’ 
vent such a modification oi the tolls, a-> would btnft subservd 
tire iutcreclsof trade, or a* would produce the best result as 
to revenue. It is intended, a* the course of your predeccs 
sorsfor a lew years pa»t seems to have indicated, that the 
canal* thall return to the general trensu.y ot the state, 
Mime part or the whole of the money* that have been taken 
from it tor tlieir benefit, it woule n etn pro|»er to have that 
matter adjusted as soon a* practicable. Should it be judged 
expedient lo make he revenues* f the canal* subsidiary to 
the sup|M)il • r the constitution, ni other public wbrk* of iii 
terunl itiiprcivcmeni— eve • for tin* purpose, tl would be con- 
venient to have them diswncumberwl at an eittly period.— 
After considering lh i* subject in all its bearings, you will 
determine wind her the interest of liie Btnte require* that 
this pledge should be removed, when sufficient means for 
paying the loans secured by it, shall have been obtained.— 
A* such a measure will require an amendment ol theronstt- 
i niton, winch cannot beefi^ctod in a shorter period than 
two year*, you are mvilcd to condder It at the present ses 
•ion. 

The productive capital of the Sch w»l Pu*dJ* one million 
seven hundred and fifty forr tboire.ind forty-six dollars and 
eighty-four cent*, and has increased elvh'i'cn thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-one dollar* and fifty six cents, tha last 
year. Ls income wa*, dtirini that year, one hundred and 
nine thousand one hundred and seventeen dollars and se- 
venty seven cents. 

The capital of the Literature Fund is two hundred fifty 
seven thousand nine hundred thirteen dollar* and forty wix 
cents, and it produced an income last year, of twenty two 
thousand five hundred and seventy seven dollars and twen- 
ty-two cent*. 

I prere.itcd to your imim-diare predecessor* the condition 
of the General Fund, and urged ou them lire ueccsMty ofde 
vising the tneav* of replenishing it. Such a measure seem 
ed lo me nccexsnry to enable that fund, not onlv lo defray 
tlie ordinary axpeiiHes of tile government, which am 1 nut 
annually to about three hundred thousand dollar*, but to 
pay such appropriations a* it might be deemed expedient to 
make, for establishing or supporting institution* tor objects 
wtrtky of public patronage. That duty was deterred, sml 
it now devolve* on you. 1 take the liberty to re « r you i<* 
my annual messuge to Ibe legi.-lalure last yeir, for my 
views ou this subject, audio recommend to you todevlse 
and settle a system of finance for the supjrort of the go- 
vernment. 

Having discharged ihe duty imposed on me ay the con- 
stitution, of coimminicnMig to you the condition of the 
Blate, ami recommending such matters a* in my judrinent 
ought to engage ynur attention, permit me in conclusion to 
assure y-u that 1 shall most cordially creoperaie with you 
in all matures for the coihmou goodot our constituents, nr 
lor the intero* of any portion of them, so far as it is com 
patiole with the welfare of all. W. L. MAKCY . 

Albany. Jan. 7, 1834 
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BTKPUENSOHi 

Bmlder if a §upe*ior style of Passenger Cart for Railroad * 
No. 966 Elisabeth street, near fileecker street, 
New-York. 

u* RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examJn 
these Cars | a specimen of which may be seen on that part ( 
the New- York and Harlam Railroad, now in operation.! 
Jiitf 


RAILROAD CAR WHEEL! AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

Also. AXLES furnished and flued to wheels compleit 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and * oun- 
dry. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscriber* 
at Paterson, orSO Wall street, New- York, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tiraa tnraod complete. 

JS ROGERS, KETCHUM It GROSVENOR, 


NOVELTY WORKS, 

Near Drr Dock, New-York. 

U* THOMAS B. STILLMAN. Manufacturer of Stean. 
EnSnea, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathee, Presses, 
end ether Machinery. Also, Dr. Note's Patent Tubular Boil- 
ers, which ere warranted, forsalety and economy, to be supe- 
rior to Any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that work ehall be dooe well, and on rea- 
•onahle terms. A share of public patronage la rsepectfull) 

ml! 



INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
' MANUFACTORY. 

FT" EWIN A HEARTTX, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. SS South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
mere, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired fwith care and promptitude 

For proof of ths high estimation on which their 8urvayln| 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin k Htarue — Agreeably to your request mads some 
months since, t now offer you my opinion of the Instrument* 
muds at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much, 
earlier period, but was intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, so that 1 could I 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, if such t’nei 
should he found to p o sse ss . 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties in considered good, I have a decided preference Tor those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit : five Levels, and five 
of ths Compa ss es, not one has required any repairs within the 
Inst twelve months ^except from the occasional imperfection ol 
n screw, or from accident*, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
• neat ness and beauty of execution, which reflect mueh credit 
ea the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the, 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Insure menu of superior workmanship. 

„ , JAMES Pi STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction ofthe Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers' Instruments 
ef year Manufacture, particularly Spirillevels, and fcurvey- 
er*e Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
afthe excellence ofthe workmanship. Tne pans of the level* 
appeared well proponloned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 

These instruments seemed to me to possess all the mod err 
Improvement of construction, of which so many have bean 
amide within these few years ; and 1 have ao.doubt but the) 
VMJ give every satisfaction when used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimote, May 1st, 1033. 

To Messrs Ewin'and Haunts— Aa'you have asked me to give 
mj amnion ol the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
lacturp which I have either used or examined, I cheer rally state 
that as for as mv opportunities of my becoming equalnted with 
^tlr analitiao have gooe, I have great reasoo to think well ol 
the skill displayed in their construction. The neatneee oftheii 
workmanship has been the subject ol frequent remark by mv 
of If, aad ofthe accuracy el their performance I have received 
salislaclory assurance from others, whose opinion 1 respect, 

. aad who have had them tor a considerable time In nee. The 
i efforts you have mads elnos your establishment in this city, u* 
• relieve ns ef the necessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
am? want la ear line, deserve the unqualified approbation asd 
' nor warm encouragement. Wishing you ail the success which 
vaareaterprixe so wall merits, 1 remain, yours, «tc. 

B.H LATROBE, 

Oril Engineer In the service cf the Baltimore asd Ohio Rail 
road Company. 

A n umb er of other letters are in our possession and might be 
Introduced, hut are toe lengthy, we should be happy t< 
suhmlttbem upon application, to any persons desirous or penis- 

Iqg Re same. n*r 



SUPERIOR VEGETABLE AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL SEEDS, Ac. — 1 be subscribers bavin? de 
vo;ed b per. ion of the j grounds to testing the ex- 
ec lienee ofthe vsriousVeget bles cf foreign i limes 
and also the most select of our own country, now 
offer to supply rend ra aid others with a most < x 
tensive assortment ofthe finest Eecutent Vegetable S< edj : i1<m 
with Agrieuhijn) Seeds, and with tboteof above 6L0 varieties of 
annual and perennial Flowers. The Se- da now off red posies- 
tbo advantage of being reared under their own direction; or, 
when Imported, of being tested to our satisfaction, and tkoir ac- 
curacy aad vitality are expressly guaranteed: and among them 
will be found a large number of highly estimable kinds never be- 
lore offered to the public. Catalogues will be forwarded to eve- 
ry applicant, and orders sent by mail will meet with the utmost 
dispatch. WM. PRINCE k SON8. [jll 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

MrTHE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY 
OFPHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es j 
peciaiiy Railroad and Transportation Companies, that tl»ey i 
nave become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car-| 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United State* 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction of 
Locomotive Engines. Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with, 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line of 


They have already in their possession the requisite appara- 
tus for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed*, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour; a four ton engine at a speed of 22 1-2 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
tbat or the best English engines of ths same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, coke, or any other fad hitherto used in locomotivsl 
engines. 

Ths terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. 

Ail orders for engines, Ac. and ether communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in ths I 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

December 2d, 1833. 

For farther (information on this subject >ee No. 40, peg# 
72 of this Journal. M 


SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 

Compasses oi various sizes and or superior quality, 
wai ranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughlon, together wilt 
a large assortment ot Engineering Instruments, manufacturei 
ami sold by E. AO. W. BLUNT, 164 Water street, 

J31 6t corner of Maidenl&ne. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

93* The subscriber manufactures oil kinds of Instruments ir. 
his profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles ol 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured In the United States ; several oi which are entirely near, 
among which are an linpioved Compass, with a Telescope at 
inched, by which angles can be taken with or without the ust 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goniom 
eter, with two Telescopes — and a Levelling Instrument, with* 
Goniometer attached, particularly aJ spied to Railroad purpo 
m, wM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 6 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested.! 

Baltimore, 1839. 

In reply to thy inquiries respecting the Instrumtnu manu- 
factured by thee, now In use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following Information 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart 
mentof construction of thy make is seven. The whole nuo* 
ber ofthe “ Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex 
elusive ofthe number in the service of the Engineer and Gra 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They hav* 
.n fact needed but little repairs, except from accident* to whicl 
all instruments of the kina are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compaase* 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any other* 
in use, ana the Improved Compass is superior to any other dr 
cription oi Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rallr 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a leveiwmf 
telescope, ’in place ofthe vane sights, leaves the engineer 
•carceiy any thing to desire in the formation or convomonce oi 
the Compass, lps indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheap instrument that 1 have yei 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all othen 
now in u*e for laying of rails— and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 

JAMES F. STABLER, Superintendent of Conttruciion 
oi Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr! 
Young's “ Patent improved Compass," I can safely say 1 be 
lieve it to be much superior to any other instrument ofthe kind, 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En 
gineersana Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown, February, 1833. 

For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined the proper- 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi- 
neers as preferable to any others for that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 

ml ly iffoscnaat. and Nervi si Rcftroad* 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 

93" INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings of 
all kinds devised or built in New York, or any part of the 
United States, Os cheap as any other combustible buildings 
Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a small 
additional expense. 

SHIPS ol ail sons, and Steamboats, rendered Incombustible, 
and not liab e to sink, at a small expense. 

For sale, 10,000 lbs. of ANTIGN18, or Incombustible Var- 
nish, at one dollar per lb. 

Apply to C. 8. RAFINESQUE. Professor of Hist, and Nat. 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, Ac. in Philadelphia, No. 46 North 
Slli street. A pamphlet given gratis. 

References in New-York.— Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me- 
chanics' Magazine ; Messrs. Rush ton A Aspin wall.Df uggiits. 

Editors in the city or country, copying thid advertisement, 
will receive a commission on any contract procured by their 
means. SIRJMMitF 


GRACIE, PRIME * CO* having this day taken Into 
co-parinerefiip JOHN CLARKSON JAY, will continue thoir 
budnesit un ler the same firm. — New-York, lal Ociolwr, 1833* 


FOR SALE. 

93* ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW- 
LEDGE — A Quartet Jy Journal, by Professor Rafinesque, of 
Pniiadeiphia, begun in the nsrii.g of 1839, with wood cuts, Ac. 
dedicated to Historical and Natural Sciences, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, Ac. at one dollar pei annum. 

MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, in 9 vole, 
with ItO plates, containing also tne economical properties of 
500 genera of American plants.; 83. 

manual of American vines, and ad of Making 

Wines, with r figures. Id cents. 

FISHES AND SHELLb OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 dollar. 
AMERICAN FLORIST, with 38 figures— pi icc 36 cts. 

♦#♦ Orders for these works, or any other of Professor Raft- 
aesque's, received at this office. A9 if J M A F 


93" TOWNSEND A DUR FEE, of Palmyra, Manu- 
facturer* of Railroad Rope , having removed their establish- 
ment to Hudson, fancier the name oi Durfee , May A Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) tor in- 
clined planes of Railroacs at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. As to 
the quality ot Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. kH.R.R. Co , Albany ; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, j 


January 99, 1833. 


Ft if 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS* 

93" SIMON F AIRMAN, ol the village of Lansingburgh, in 
i he county of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nalls 
with square points. This machine will maze about sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty lOd nails in a minute, and In ths earn* 
proportion lurger sizes, even to spikes for shine. The nail is 
hammered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, sud ffav 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is la 
operation. 8ald Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
as they may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. Ha 
also desires to sell one halfof his patent right for the use of said 
machines throughout the United Slates. Any person desiring 
further information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
singburgh.- August 16, 1833. AS9t?RMAF 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

93- PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, will 
undertake to build CAR8 that will carry along their own rail- 
way, and may be used on level M'Adam road a. They will 
save ten millions of money in be wasted on 1000 miles oi iron 
railroads to be laid in the United 8tates within a few years, 
and dispense with tracks ar.d double tracks. These Cars may 
be drawn by horses or steam. He clalms!to hive discovered 
them ever tinea 1886, by hie eaveata fl ed in the Patent Office. 
Apply, post paid. 81 R J M M A F 


TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES# 

K3-PR0rESS0R RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, offer* 
his services to render eteamboata incombustible and not liable 
to sink, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking against 
snags, sawyers and rocks. This will save many boats, much 
property, and the lives of hundreds every year. Those who 
neglect this easy improvement, deserve to be neglected and de- 
serted by the public as unmindful of safety. Apply, post paM. 

81 R J MM AF 



ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
POSITORY. 

The subscriber having resumed the charge of the 
n hove establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra- 
ders and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 
1833, warranted of the best quality, 
he greatest care and attention has beta bestowed upon the 
grJwing <^nd so ring of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t boss raised expressly for if. and by experi- 
enced seedsmen; and those kinds Imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best boueee 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requesed whenever there are any failures here- 
after. they should be represented to the subscriber; not that it ie 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and clreumetancee but 
tbat satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Also— French Lucent, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wutzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga, and 
Field Tnrnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmers. 

W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 

' Q3r Catalogues may be had at the Store; if sent Aw by mail, 
will bo forwarded grads. Ordsn solicited early, as the better 
justice can be done in the execution. 

*»+Mr. Thorburn is also Agent far the following publications, 
to wit 

Nxw Voax Farmer and American Gardeners' Magazine. 

Mechanics' Maoazini and Register of Inventions A Improve- 
menu. 

American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Ulema! Im- 
provement# and the 

Ni w- Yoaz American, Daily , 7H- Weekly , and Semi- Weekly; 
either or all of which may be seen and obtained by those who 
wish them, by calling at 347 /forth Market street, Albany. 
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Portsmouth and Roanoke Railroad.— The 
Editor acknowledges his obligation to R. II 
Bradford, Esq., of Washington City, fora paper 
containing a report of the chief engineer of this 
railroad, a part of which will be found at page 
24, and the remainder will be given in a future 
number of the Journal. The prospects of this 
road n»ay, we think, be considered very fair ; 
the more so at this moment, on account of the 
disposition exhibited in the Virginia Legislature, 
by the passage in the House of Delegates of a 
bill authorizing a subscription by the State for 
two-fifths of the stock of the company. The 
completion of the Roanoke and Portsmouth 
railrsad will be of immense benefit to the whole 
Roanoke country, as well as to the ancient city 
of Norfolk. Lands which have for years been 
of no value, or of so little value as to remain 
uncultivated, will be again brought into use. 
The construction of railroads, intersecting the 
various parts of Virginia and North Carolina, 
will have a tendency to check emigration, and 
of course to re-establish a different and more 
gratifying state of things in those States. 

In acknowledging our indebtedness to the 
numerous friends of the Journal for past favors, 
to which it is mainly indebted for its present 
standing, the Editor cannot refrain from soli- 
citing, and even urging, a continuance of the 
same kind feeling which has enabled him thus 
far to contribute to the extension of information 
calculated in a high degree to promote the pros- 
perity of the country. With a continuance of| 
their aid, and an increased exertion on his part, 
he hopes to be able to diffuse, more widely 


mote the convenience and happiness of thej 
mass of his countrymen. 

, 

Ithaca and Owboo Railroad. — In a recent 
excursion westward, we had an opportunity ofj 
|pas8ing over and examining a part ot this road 
From a previous hasty perusal of the report ofj 
its able engineer, wc were led to entertain a fa- 
vorable opinion of the mode of construction 
adopted by him — and a personal examination, 
we are much gratified to say, enables us to speak 
in high terms of that part from the foot of the 
inclined plane to its termination at the inlet, 
which is now completed. The curve of this 
part of the road is upon a radius of 2,434 
feet, which may he considered an easy one 
for the use of locomotive power. The ascent 
from the wharf to the foot of the inclined plane, 
a distance of 5,366 f$et, is at the rate of 7^ ft| 
per mile. The mils are laid along and parallel 
to the inlet, at a distance sufficient to allow of) 
a range of large storehouses between it and the 
water, so that goods may be taken iu from the 
cars at one end, and from boats at the other. 
In forming the embankment for this part of the 
road, a channel for the stream or canal has been 
jdug, which confines its waters within certain 
bounds, therefore does awAy, or remedies, a 
serious inconvenience, under which the place 
has sometimes labored, in consequence of itsj 
overflowing its banks. It will also, with a small 
additional expense, enable boats to come quite 
[up into the village. 

That part of the road, however, between the 
inlet and the foot of the inclined plane, loses, 
comparatively, its interest when you approach] 
and ascend the inclined plane. This plane,: 
probably, attains a greater elevation in the samej 
distance, than any other in the world. It rises 
1 in 4 A 8 ,, or 405 feet in 1,783. It com-j 
mences a short distance from the base of] 
the hill with a high embankment, but soon finds 
a resting on a firmer basis — the solid rock — a 
considerable excavation of which is carried 
near to the summit, and upon which rails or 
the most permanent kind, being of white oak, 
12 inches square, secured in the best manner to 
the rock beneath, are laid. At a distance of 1733 
Ifeet, and an elevation of 405, froi^ bate of 


than heretofore, such information as will pro- 1| the plane, stands the engine- house for stationary 

power, into the second story of which the plane 
is enrned, in order to attain, in the shortest pos- 
sible distance, the greatest practicable elevation ; 
directly at the southend of this building, and at 
an elevation of over 20 feet, the railroad crosses 
the Owego turnpike, and continues gradually to 
ascend for about seven miles, to the summit 
level; after which, it descends gradually to the 
Susqueh&nnah, at Owego. At first view, it 
will probably appear that so bold an ascent is 
injudicious — yet, on reflection, it will be con- 
ceded, we think, that, with a powerful st-a 
tionary engine, and a plane of uniform grade, 
the ascent of 404 feet may as well be over- 
come in five as in ten thousand feet. 

The second inclined plane commences a 
short distance from the head of the first, but its 
ascent is only as 1 in 21, or 106 in 2,225 feet : 
thus overcoming, in the distance of 3,959*3 feet, 
an elevation of 511 feet. The greatest part of 
it, however, or 405 feet elevation, is attained 
within the space of 1,733— which is probably a 
greater elevation than is attained on any other 
Railroad within the same distance. 

Doubts are entertained by some of the policy 
of the measure, as they apprehend danger in 
descending. There will be danger, undoubted- 
ly, Unless the machinery is appropriate to the 
occasion ; but with such machinery, — and we 
were informed that Mr. Randall had also in- 
vented a safety-apparatus, which will prevent 
damage, even if the rope were to break,— we 
entertain no doubts of the complete success of 
the plane. It will be a curiosity in the history 
of Railroads. 

With a water communication on one side, 
and a railroad on the other, which will ere long 
be continued to this city, Ithaca, with her im- 
mense water power, which is said to be equal 
to the power of 30,000 horses, must become 
not only one of the most flourishing, but also 
one of the greatest manufacturing towns in the 
state. 

The extreme cold weather, and other en- 
agements, prevented an examination of the 
ne ; but we were informed that a section of 
about 13 miles is to be eompleted and in use 
early in the spring. It will not long continue, 
we trust, an isolated road, but soon be contin- 
ued, or rather connected, with one which will 
extend from the Hudson to Lake Erie. 
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Mr. Durden's New Steamboat. 
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It is interesting to observe, as we sometimes 
may, how nearly the extremes of the perfection 
of science, and the early rude essays of art, ap- 
proximate each other ; how often, when the ef- 
forts of genius, after long and painful study and 
experiment, have produced a work which ex-, 
cites wonder and admiration. We may find 
among some of the earliest and rudest speci-* 
mens of savage or untutored art, an example 
of the successful application of the principle by 
men whose minds were never admitted even to 
the vestibule of the science, and which has ex- 
isted in the view of half the world for ages, 
without ever having been known to arrest the 
eye of science with reference to the particular 
principle sought for. 

I was led to this remark by the notice I have 
seen in the Journal, of Mr. Burden’s new in- j 
vented steamboat, the principle of which seems J 
to be solar in advance of all others heretofore^ 
known, that perhaps we might conclude that! 
attempts so further improvements would bejj 
vain. It is indeed, so far as I can judge from'! 
the descriptions I have yet seen, a highly im- 
portant improvement, and Mr. Burden de- 
serves much credit for his sagacity, enter- 
prize, and perseverance. Ami the remark 
witty which this article is introduced was far 
from being designed to detract from the merits 
of the invention, or the credit of the inventor. 
It was intended rather to excite attention to the 
fact, that a careful observation of many of the! 
earliest essays of art may be useful in any en- 
deavors still further to improve this important 
department of naval architecture, us well in as- 
sisting the researches of science on other sub- 
jects. 

Of the various elements which. enter into the 
composition of the most perfect specimens of 
naval architecture, some are, in a degree, in- 
compatible with others. Thus, of the respec- 
tive forms of construction best adapted for 
speed, burthen, safety, strength, or power of 
oontrol, severally, no one can be exclusively! 
given, in its utmost extent, without destroying! 
or essentially impairing the usefulness of ;he 
vessel in respect to some other requisite pro- 
perties. ! 

Since the introduction and extension of rail- 
way conveyance has appeared to threaten al- 
most to supersede the use of c:uial>’, particularly I 
in cases where speed of transportation was aii 
essential object, the attention of a portion of the 
community has been directed to the question, 
whether the supposed limit to the speed of canal! 
boats, occasioned by the accumulated resistance* 
of the water in proportion to the increased v* lo-| 
city of the boat, might not be overcome. The 
laws of matter and motion, however, were eon-! 
fide ntly ’supposed to preclude the p<»-?>;b;hty of 
success, to any degrcee which should approach 
to the velocity already attained on railways, (un- ; 
less perhaps at an expense of motive power j 
greaterthan would be justifiable in practice.)! 
ut experiments were instituted in Great Britain,; 
which soon determined that a speed of at least 
15 miles per hour was attainable by a canal boat. I 
with the power of a single horse. (I refer here * 
to experiments on the Ardrossan, and on the : 
Forth and Clyde canals, in 1830.) Later expe-l 
riments may have produced still higher results, 1 
but I do not recollect to have seen any accounts’ 
of such. Mr. Burden’s experiment, however, 
seems, so far as we can judge at preseut, to 
establish the fact that, by the power of steam, 
any desirable degree of velocity may be obtuin- 
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lispanty, therefore, between railway and canal 
transportations, so far as velocity is concerned, 
appears by this to be immensely diminished, if 
not perhaps annihilated ; and modern science 
will glory over ignorant antiquity, in the disco- 
very that the resisting power of water is no 
longer an insuperable impediment to the swift- 
ness of conveyance over its surface. 

But, let us pause. Making certain degrees 
of allowance for the facility rendered by the 
more or less gradual and smooth outline of the 
curves forming the stem and stern of the boat, 
the power necessary to propel a vessel through 
the water is not so much proportioned to the ab- 
solute weight of the boat, or the quantity of water 
i: displaces, as to the superficial measure of the 
greatest transverse section of that part of the 
boat which is immersed in the water. This 
principle has long been applied to practice in 
the construction of boats used to ascend our 
rapid rivers with heavy loads. These have 
been made as narrow as they would bear with- 
out upsetting, or becoming too unsteady for 
.safety ; and as long as they would bear without 
breaking, when they happened to l e aground ; 
perfectly straight on the Iloor, with as long a 
rake, fore and aft, as was consistent with con- 
venient management. They were so construct- 
d from the observation of facts, obvious to the 
ye of the pracacal bo u man, without refer- 
ence to recondite principles of physical science, 
because they knew no more of those principles 
than their effect on ilie subject matter of their 
daily occupations. Vet they gained one of the 
points long sought by science. They trans- 
ported their loads, ascending against the smooth 
rapid currents of our rivers, with the least pos- 
sible expenditure of muscular power, which 
was the only power then employed ; and this 
point was all they sought. But there wen* 
other points not attained in this simple con- 
struction. The long flat bottom, and strait 
“ wall sides.” were well adapted to easy motion 
in a direct line forward, in perfectly smooth 
water, but to move in a curve line was not so 
easy, and to double a short point, or follow the 
sinuosities of some of the rivers and streams, 
without constantly chafing against the hanks, 
would require more power to be exerted later- 
ally, than would be requisite for the direct pro- 
pulsion of tlie boat in the strongest current 
To navigate, also, in rough water, the long low- 
sided boat was unfit. The short waves, not 
sufficiently broad and gradual to bear up the 
whole boat, were yet sufficiently high to break 
over its sides, and fill and sink it. 

Mr. Burden’s improvement remedies both 
these disadvantages^ Tho-curvcs of the bottom , 
as well as the sides of his boat, facilitate the 
steering, and place it under the control of 
the helm, flis tight deck, or so that part of| 
his boat which lies out of the water may be 
termed,) prevents the filling and sinking of tin 
boat in rough water ; though, perhaps, some- 
thing of its speed in a direct line and smooth 
water may be sacrificed by the greater trans- 
verse section of the bilge. But tu * is a iii nor 
consideration, compared with its other advan- 
tages. The great length, compared witty its 
small transverse section, gives the advantage ofi 
increasing the tonnage without increasing the 
direct resistance to its speed ; and the arched 
form of the whole . gives it all the strength 
which is consistent with other indispensiblc 
properties. 

But, the example of the river-boats, which I 
have cited, is not the only instance of the suc- 
cessful application in practice of principles un- 
known in theory (unless the practical observa- 
tions of the untutored savage may be said to be 
scientific theory in another form). 1 have, 
many years ago, with emotions of surprize and 
pleasure, watched the rapid gliding of the long, 
slender, 'curvilinear forms of the cedar canoes of| 
the Indians navigatingthe waters of the Oronoke 
— the apparent ease with which they propelled 
them with their light paddles — the velocity of| 
their direct movements, and the graceful caseofj 
their steerage. With similar feelings I have seen 


The - and navigated the light birch bark canoe of th 
.Indians of the Penobscot. Their speed— ease 
1 of propulsion — facility of evolutions — safety, in 
[skilful, yet, fragility and dauger in unskilful, 
hands — have long been a theme of admiration 
!to those to whom familiarity has not rendered 
I the sight indifferent. These, with those of the 
j Oronoke, and other parts of the south, and, as 
jfar as I can judge from the descriptions I haver 
seen, the astonishingly swift pirogues of the 
South Sea Islanders, are all actually formed at 
and below their water-line , substantially on the 
principle of Mr. Burden’s parabolic spindle! 
The savage fashions his rude back in the form 
1 which the experience of his forefathers has 
taught him was best adapted to obtain the ends 
desired — speed, safety, and ease of evolution, 
so far as eircumstaiices would admit of their 
combination. But one thing more was wanting. 
The least possible width to the boat was neces- 
sary to diminish the resistance of the water to 
its rapid flight ; but this rendered it too liable to 
be upset. To remedy this, the “ outrigger,” 
and the “ double-canoe” of the South Seas, 
appear. These perhaps may have afforded 
the hint for the “ twin boat,” introduced but 
few years ago oil the Forth and Clyde canal — 
and now to the latter succeeds, on the same 
radical principle, the “ twin parabolic spindle 
raft"' (if I may be allowed to coin the appella- 
tion) of Mr. Burden. * * * 

It is yet to he ascertained whether Mr. Bur- 
den’s boat will prove as valuable an improve- 
ment in navigating the ocean, as it appears to 
be in the mode of river and canal navigation. 
Its “ tight deck” gives it, in some respects, 
the advantage over its partial prototype, the 
Indian canoe ; but, for some purposes, the form 
of the latter may be preferred. It may, also, 
at present be doubted, whether the extreme 
length of the projecting part of the “spindle,” 
level with the surface of the water, may not, in 
ocean navigation, expose it so much to the 
power of the waves, as to impede its motion and 
ndangcr its safety, more than sufficient to 
counterbalance its other advantages. But this 
is only the precautionary suggestion of igno- 
rance ; and 1 would not, by any means, utter it 
to damp the ardor of inventive improvement, or 
diminish the credit due to the experiment thus 
far. Mr. Burden will doubtless be stimulated 
by his present success, to study still farther 
improvements ; and will not, 1 am sure, impute 
the observations I have made to any unfriendly 
spirit. They are made on the spur of the mo- 
ment, under the influence of real pleasure at the 
tnuunciation I have just seen of his experi- 
ment, and a disposition to contribute my mite 
towards bringing to view any such facts in the 
history of the arts as may afford any lessons or 
hints useful to the cause of general improve- 
ment. The facts I have alluded to prove, at 
least, that one part of Mr. Burden’s principle — 
the form of his boat below the water-line — is a 
sound one — that it has stood the test of long 
experiment. With respect to the other part — 
the unity of the whole to prevent the dangers, 
in rough water, of almost constant submersion 
— perhaps the “ kajak ” of the Greenlander may 
afford an analogy of* some importance. So that, 
on the whole, should Mr. Burden’s first experi- 
ment fail, or come short of complete success, he 
will have the support of long-tried facts to sus- 
tain him in asserting the soundness of the prin- 
ciples ; and need only to direct his attention to 
such improvements as may be necessary in the 
details , to make his invention complete in all 
respects.. Every American — indeed, every friend 
to the success of rightly-directed enterprize and 
the improvement of the condition of man— must 
cordially wish him success. 

G. 


Steamboat New England. — We arc in- 
duced to insert the annexed testimony of the 
witnesses examined respecting the bursting of 
the boilersof^the New England, notwithstand- 
ing its length, on account of the importance 
or the general subject to which it relates, the 
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melancholy interest connected with the case 
immediately under consideration, and the high 
scientific reputation of the gentlemen compos- 
ing the Board of Examiners. Public opinion 
had assigned a deficiency of toater as the cause 
of the explosion ; but the Committee, after the 
most careful investigation, are unanimous in 
the belief that it was “ the pressure of steam 
produced in the ordinary way , but accumulated 
to a degree of tension which the boilors were 
unable to sustain.*’ 

Alexander Marshall, Engineer — Was engi- 
gineer of the Steamboat New England, on the' 
8th October last. Left New- York a few mi- 
nutes after 4, p. m., on that day, with a light 
•pressure of steam. The engine having been 
started cold, the steam did not increase till we 
had proceeded as far as Hurlgate. 

Tne average pressure used on the passage 
was from 10 to 12 inches. The steam rose 
after starting from 8 to 14 or 16 inches. At 7, 
p. m., left the engine in charge of Mr. Younger, 
the assistant engineer, and retired to rest with 
a view of taking his watch at 10 p. m. Was 
called by Mr. Younger at 10 o’clock. There 
was a heavy sea in the sound, and, in conse- 
quence of orders which Capt. Waterman had 
given, the steam was reduced to 8 or 9 inches. 
Was obliged to stop before arriving in the river 
by order of the pilot, in order to adjust the 
wheelrope. Arrived iiithe river about 1 o’clock 
a. m. Missed the wharf at Saybrook, and after 
a second attempt to gain the wharf, some 
difficulty occurred with the lifting valves, in 
consequence of the binders by which they are 
confined being screwed too tight, which made 
it necessary to anchor. After loosening the 
valve rods, the boat got under way, and landed 
at Saybrook. Landed also at Lyme. Just 
before landing at Essex, went into fire-room 
and examined the gauge-cocks (water-cocks,) 
and found the water good in the boilers. This 
was three or four minutes previous to the ex- 
plosion. The boat was stopped about two 
minutes at Essex to land a passenger, with the 
small boat. Took hold of the pulley of the 
safety valve for the purpose of raisin" it, and 
at tnis moment the explosion took place. 
Does not know whether he had lifted the 
valve or not. 

Being further examined, he says, that the 
steam-gauge did not exceed 14 inenes while in 
the Sound nor 10 inches after entering the river. 
This statement is not founded on actual mea- 
surement. There was no scale of inches mark- 
ed to either of the steam gauges. Refers only 
to the height of his own gauge in the engine 
room. Is aware that the steam-gauges in the 
two fire-rooms ranged considerably higher. 
Ascribes the difference to the greater expansion 
of the mercury in the fire-room9, from the 
proximity to the fire. Had a greater pressure 
of steam immediately previous to the explosion 
than was proper to use in the river, where the 
boat does not steer well under a strong power, 
and this was the reason why witness attempt- 
ed to raise the safety valve. 

Witness further says, that the New England 
commenced her first trip on the 30th August 
last, under the charge of witness as engineer, 
he having been employed to set up the engine. 
The charge of the engine was afterwards given 
to Mr. Potter, the engineer of the company who 
owned the boat. 

Witness again took charge of the engine on 
the trip previous to that on which the accident 
occurred, in consequence of the illness of Mr. 
Potter. Witness was employed as engineer of 
a steamboat at the South, 12 years ago, which 
boat was run by him during tne season of navi- 
gation. Says that his management on the 
night of the accident was not at any time influ- 
enced by a desire to shorten the passage. Heard 
no inquir ymade by any of the passengers about 
racing. The only fuel used by him in the New 
England was pine wood. Witness ha9 been 


20 years engaged in his present business. Has 
served a regular apprenticeship in the manu- 
facture of engines. Has been employed in 
New-York by Mr. M'Queen, Mr. Allaire, Mr. 
Sabbatton, and the West Point Foundry Asso- 
ciation. 

The safety valve of the New England was 
loaded 18 pounds in the square inch, and its 
position on the steam pipe is 20 feet, or more, 
from the boilers. Besides two regular weights 
on the safety valve, there were two extra 
weights, a 50, and a 23. The valve will blow 
off at 8 pounds to the square inch, with the 
two regular weights. This is owing to the 
lever of the safety valve having been shortened 
about 2 feet, to bring it within the walls of the 
room by which it is enclosed. The diameter 
of the safety salve is 10£ inches. The diame- 
ter of the steam pipes which lead from the 
boiler is about 10 inches. 

Robert Younger , Assistant Engineer,-- Wit- 
ness started from New-York at a few minutes 
past 4 o’clock, p. m., as assistant to Marshall. 
At 7, p. m., Marshall left the engine in charge 
of witness. About half past 8, Capt. Water- 
man came to the engine-room and asked if the 
engine did not labor too much in the sea. Also 
inquired the height of the steam-gauge ; was 
answered 10 inches. Capt. Waterman request- 
ed him not to carry any more. Witness then 
blew off steam, and went to the fire-room and 
:jave directions for less fire. Run with steam 
trom 8 to 10 inches, till Mr. Marshall came on 
ieck at 10 o’clock. Witness examined the 
water in the boilers frequently on the passage. 
Did not see the height of the steam-gauge fori 
the last 10 or 15 minutes previous to the explo- 
sion, because his view of the gauge while 
standing at his post in the engine-room was 
obstructed by an tmpendage to tne steam-pipe. 
There was no difficulty occurred in the ma- 
nagement of the water in the boilers. One of 
the boilers foamed once while Mr. Marshall 
was below. This was immediately stopped 
by putting oil into the force pump. The steam 
was blown off at Saybrook while lying to fot 
the purpose of loosening the binders of the 
lifting rods. This was before landing at Say- 
brook Point. The position of the bulk-head 
lid not prevent the raising of the safety valve. 
Witness saw the moveable part of tne bulk- 
head in its proper place on the morning after 
the accident. Is certain of this from his own 
personal examination. Has never witnessed 
an accident of this kind before. Has been 12 
years engaged in the business of making en- 
gines. Made his -first trip as ax acting engi- 
leer in the New England when the boat was 
drst started. Assisted Marshall in fitting up 
the engine. Thinks that there was no want oi 
water above the flues, but is of opinion that 
the steam had blown the water from the legs 
of the boilers. 

JVilliamlFail, Pilot ,— Says that the New Eng- 
land left New-York at 12 minutes past 4p.m 
in company with the steamboat General Jack- 
son. The steamboat Boston left the wharf] 
soon after the New England. The Boston 
gained upon the New England till they reached 
Hurlgate. The New-England then got more 
steam on, and drew away from the Boston. 
Found a heavy sea in the Sound, after passing 
Sand’s Point, and the Boston then preserved her 
distance. The New England steers very badly. 
After passing Falkner*s Island, the wneelrope 
got foul, and detained us a few minutes, and 
the boat fell into the trough of the sea. Ofll| 
Killingworth, and again off Duck Island, thej 
same detention occurred. , When off Cornfield 
Point, (Saybrook,) witness told the engineer 
that the boat would hot steer in the dark with 
such a heavy sea, and told him not to carry 
over seven inches, and repeated the same 
direction to the engineer when in the river. 
When crossing the bar at the mouth of Con- 
necticut river, the boat steered vfcry bad, and 
was obliged to ring the bell to shut off the 
steam. Missed the dock twice at Saybrook, 
in consequence of no person being on the dock 


to take a line. Backed down to near the Fort, 
where, owing to some difficulty with the valves, 
the boat could not be started ahead, and was 
obliged to anchor to prevent drifting on shore. 
Went into the engine-room and waited twenty 
minutes for the engineer to get ready for a 
start. Looked into the fire-room and asked if 
the water was plenty in the boilers, and was 
answered ‘ ves.’ Got up the anchor and landed 
at Saybrook. Started again from Saybrook, 
and was obliged again to order the steam shut 
off, because it was difficult to steer the boat. 
Landed at Lyme, and on starting again, found 
that the boat jumped so with a head of steam, 
and steered so badly, that it was necessary to 
shut off the steam again, and continued shut 
off till we reached Essex, seven miles from Say- 
brook. Was detained three or four minutes in 
landing at Essex. When the small boat had 
landed, Capt. Waterman gave the word, and 
witness rung the bell to start the engine, and 
the explosion immediately followed. 

The steam was not olown off at Essex. 
Witness thought at the time that there was 
too much steam on. Heard but one explosion, 
which was like a heavy fall or crash Had 
been pilot of the New England for 30 days, 
which was nearly as long as the boat had run. 
The accident occurred an instant after ringing 
the bell to go ahead. Witness had felt appre- 
hensions for his personal safety, on account of 
the pressure of steam which was carried ; 
judged of this by the motion of the engine 
md the management of the boat. Saw at Say- 
brook, the steam-gauge standing at 12 or 14 
inches, and cautioned the fireman against car- 
rying too much steam. The stop at Essex was 
no longer than 3 or 4 minutes. 

The greatest distance gained of the Boston 
was about two miles and a half, which was 
near the head of the Sound. The Boston was 
a early abreast when we entered the river. 
Witness is unable to make up his mind as to 
the cause of the accident, but thinks that the 
rent commenced in the legs of the boiler neat 
the after end. 

Giles Farnham, Fireman . — This witness was 
m duty at the larboard boiler. Took the first 
watch from New-York, and went below at 8 
o’clock. Took his second watch after 12 
o’clock, just before the boat entered the river. 
There were but 8 or 10 inches steam on the 
boiler before the bqat arrived at Saybrook. 
The steam-gauge rodfe to 12 or 13 inches while 
lying at anchor at that place* Blew off the 
steam to 7 inches, and pumped water by hand 
into the larboard boiler. Witness says the 
water was lower in the boiler at this time than 
it any other, being at the 2d cock. The other 
boiler needed no supply. Witness examined 
•he water every five minutes. Started from 
Saybrook with water at three cocks, and kept it 
afterwards at four cocks till the time of the ac- 
cident. Above Lyme there was more steam on 
than therp ought to be for the river. The float- 
ng stick in the steam-guage in the larboard 
furnace was within two inches of the upper or 
boiler deck, when the boat stopped at Essex, 
md witness supposes it must have reached the 
deck previous to the accident. 

While the boat was stopped at Essex, tried 
the water-cocks, and found the water as high 
as the upper cock. The witness then went 
over to tne starboard fire-room, and told Bell, 
the other fireman on duty, that “ he would not 
have to fire up again for a week if they went 
on so.” Had but a moderate fire at this time in 
the furnace. Says, the extra pressure was ow- 
ing to the engine being shut off so much. At 
the moment of the explosion witness was sit- 
ting on the rail of the fire-room gangway, at 
the outside of the guard, conversing with Bell, 
the other fireman. Witness heard a sudden 
cracking of the boiler, and attempted to look 
round to see what was the matter, which was 
the last he knew till he found himself in the 
water. Was severely scalded, but succeeded 
in swimming to the snore. Witness says that 
when there was no steam on the boiler, the top 
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of his gauge-rod was so short as to fall three 
inches below the top of the muzzle of the steam-| 
gauge, and therefore did not indicate so much 
pressure as the gauge of the other boiler, that 
is, did not indicate the whole amount of pres-] 
sure by three inches. 

Edwin Bel^ Fireman . — Was in Charge of the 
starboard boiler at the time of the accident. 
Left New- York with seven inches steam, and 
carried about the same pressure till through 
Hurlgate, after which carried 12 or 18 inches 
till dark. 

Was then directed by Mr. Younger to keep 
8 or 9 inches, which was done till 8 o'clock, 
when witness took his watch below. Came 
on duty, and took the fire again at Saybrook. 
at which time there were 8 or 9 inches of stcair. 
on, and the fire was run down. Capt. Water- 
man came and asked witness about the water, 
examined and found three full cocks. Witness?] 
had no occasion to supply his boiler by the 
hand-pump. At Lyme, the steam-jjauge was| 
at 12 or 13 inches, and on reaching Essex, the 
gauge-rod! was within 3 or 4 inches of the! 
upper deck. J 

When the boat stopped it soon rose to the 
deck. Witness then turned off the condensed 
water from the steam-gauge, which caused it 
to fall about two inches, but it soon rose as 
high as before. Tried the water-cocks, and 
found good solid water at three lower cocks 
and steam and water at the upper cock. Wen! 
over to the larboard boiler when first we stop- 
ped at Essex, and found 3 cocks of good water 
and the gauge-rod three or four inches from the* 
deck. The guage-rod of the starboard boilei 
usually stood higher than the one in the lar 
board fire-room. 

Witness never saw the float rods of the! 
steam-gauges so high as at this time. Has ruD 
in the boat from her first trip. Witness told 
Giles (Farnham,) when the latter came intc 
his room, “ that they would not have to fire 
up more than once more during the whole 
watch.” 

There was a light fire kept up between 
Lyme and Essex. Witness heard no steam 
blown off at Essex. The accident happened 
about 3 o’clock in the morning. The New 
England came out from New- York before the 
Boston. At 8 o’clock the Boston was about 
two miles astern. 

Isaac Seymour, Mate . — Agrees in the state 
ments made by Mr. Vail. In the Sound 
from Sands’ Point to Matinecock Point, the 
steam stood at the pressure about 8 inches, and 
Mr. Marshall was sometime blowing off 
Marshall said that it was made faster than he 
wanted it, and he should speak to the firemen 
Thinks there were 10 or 12 inches on the gauge 
in the engine-room, at the time when the boat 
was anchored at Saybrook, and they com 
menced blowing off. Saw the water tried in 
the boilers at Saybrook, which showed plenty 
The larboard boiler was then pumped into by 
hand. 

Perceived no difficulty in working the boat 
except at Saybrook. Was not apprehensive of] 
any accident. Was employed in landing with 
the small boat at Essex. "Saw Mr. Marshall 
visit the fire-room just before the landing at 
Essex. Witness was facing the dock when he 
first heard a cracking noise, and was in the 
act of turning towards the steamboat when the 
explosion instantly followed. 

The larboard boiler, which was nearest to| 
witness, exploded a little before the other, 
Could just perceive the difference. 

Roswell Potter, Engineer . — Witness has run 
the New England as engineer since she first] 
commenced running, except the first and last 
trip, when he stayed back on account of ill 
health. Had no reason to expect that any] 
thing would go wrong. Usually carries from 
14 to 17 inches of steam on the boilers of the 
New England. The engine is intended for 
carrying 16 to 18 inches. Safety valve, asj 
loaded at the time of the accident, would begin 
to blow off at 18 inches. Had three steam 


gauges, which would rise from 31 to 32 inches ! 
without blowing out the mercury. Steam- 
gauges of this length are now used in the steam- 
boats. The gauges in the tire-rooms would] 
tand 8J »inches higher than the engineer’s! 
gauge in the engine-room ; supposes this to be 
owing to the loss of heat from the steam in! 
passing through the steam-pipe. Has run 
with Capt. Bunker to New-Haven, with steam 
\t 8 inches. This was several years ago. 
Boilers are now made stronger than those 
which were formerly used. 

The extreme of safe pressure on the boilers of| 
the New England he thinks to be 22 to 24 
inches. The boat would not sail faster with 
this pressure than with 17 inches. Has had 
1 inches on the boilers ; once, when the boat 
ras on trial, and at other times since. This 


was occasioned by stopping the engine. Has 
not seen the gauge rods rise as high as the 
boiler deck in any case. Witness examined 
the steam-gauge in the engine-room after the 
accident, and found it in perfect order, with the 
mercury remaining in the gauge. Also, found 
mercury in one of the fire-room gauges, both 
of which were torn down by the explosion. 
The height of the gauge rod, when up to the 
deck in the fire-room, would be 28 inches. 
After turning off the cond r ased water from 
above the mercury, we get the true guage, 
Has not known any racing with the New 
England, except with the steamboat Provi- 
dence, on which occasion had bad. wood, 
and could get a pressure of but 11£ inches, 
The engineer must stand constantly at the 
engine to attend to the orders of the pilot 
Was engineer of the steamboat Oliver Ells- 
worth for several years, and usually carried 
from 12 to 14 inches of steam on the boiler of] 
that boat. The Oliver Ellsworth has the 
strongest boiler. The latter is made of stouter 
copper than those of the New England, is 9^| 
feet in diameter by 16J feet in length, and is 
stronger braced than any boiler the witness 
has ever seen. The engine of the New Eng-I 
land is nearly four times the power of that of| 
the Oliver Ellsworth. Thinks that the middle 
legs of the boilers were heated, and that they 
now appear to be annealed, and different from 
the outside of the boiler. The force pumps of 
the New England are very large, and will fill 
the boilers running over full from Saybrook to 
Essex. The New England will steer well with 
8 or 10 inches steam in smooth water. The 
Oliver Ellsworth formerly carried from 12 to 
14 inches, and now carries 16 to 18 inches 
The M‘Donough carries 12 to 14 inches. On 
being further examined, witness says that one 
of the boilers of the New England was patched 
twice on the middle leg at the after end, and 
that a similar patch was put upon the samel 
part of the other boiler. There was a crack in 
the flange at this point, which made it leak, 
but these repairs did not stop it. This was the 
trip previous to the accident. The safety 
valve would commence blowing off at 18] 
inches, but had carried 24 inches with the 
same weights, with the steam blowing through 
the valve. The boilers had not been proved 
above 24 inches. Had found the brace-bolts 
between the top of the furnace and the con- 
nection of the flues to the steam chimney, to 
be leaky, owing to a straitening in the angle 
of the braces. Had taken them out, and put 
strait screw bolts in their stead. This was 
on the second trip which the boat made. Con 
siders the engine to be of 120 horse power. 

Adam Halt, Engineer . — Witness is chief en- 
gineer of the establishment of the West Point 
Foundry Association. .Mad,e the engine and 
boilers of the New England. The boilers were 
8 feet 4 inches wide, 8 feet high, and about 15 
feet long. Each boiler had two arched flues 
and five circular return flues of 16 inches in 
diameter. 

The arches were made of rolled copper, No. 
3, wire gauge, the outer 9hell of No. 4, and the 
circular flues of No. 5. The boilers were placed 
one on eaeh guard of the steamboat, at the 


distance of about 25 feet from the engine. The 
boilers were strongly braced with } inch bolts 
through the legs or fiat sides, at the distance 
of 9 inches, ana the arches were secured to the 
upper parts of the boiler by long bolts of } inch 
copper, with screw fastenings. The steam- 
pipes were also of copper 10 or 10£ inches in 
diameter, and the safety valve was of the dia- 
meter of 1 04 inches. The latter was calculated 
to blow off at a pressure of 20 inches; but the 
lever was afterwards shortened to about two 
feet, and new weights added, after the boat 
commenced running. There were four water 
cocks on each boiler, for ascertaining the height 
of the water. 

The lowest of these cocks was three inches 
above the highest part of the upper flues, and 
each successive cock was placed three inches 
[higher than the preceding one, the upper cock 
[being twelve inches above the flues. Witness 
had proved the boilers. Thinks that the boil- 
ers should have borne fifty pounds to the square 
inch, if there had been no previous imperfec- 
tion. Tne strength of copper, as compared 
with iron, is nearly as 3 to 5. The difference 
witness says is 60 per cent, in favor of iron. 
Copper has been preferred as a material for 
boilers, because it suffers less from corrosion. 
Copper is weakened by the action of heat at 
about 250 degrees. The strength of iron is 
increased when exposed to heat up to a certain 
point of temperature. A copper boiler will 
bear a greater pressure when cold than when 
heated. An iron boiler, if not heated beyond. 
450, will bear a greater pressure than when 
cold. Has tried experiments with Mr. Stevens 
on a flat iron boiler, braced at distances of 8 
inches, with | inch brace bolts, at distancea ot 
6 inches with | bolts, and at 5 inches with 1 
inch bolts. One of the } bolts broke at 756 
pounds to the square inch. Three of the i 
bolts gave way at 256 pounds to the inch, and 
£ inch braces stood this pressure without inju- 
ry. The power was applied by a water press, 
tne safety valve being carefully loaded with an 
addition of 10 pounds at each trial. Witness 
thinks, from the appearance of the metal, that 
the rent of the boilers must have commenced 
in the arches near their connection with the 
after end. Knows Alexander Marshall, and 
would have no hesitation in trusting him vftth 
the care of an engine in any case. Witness 
employed him to take charge of a high pres- 
sure engine last winter. 

Henry Waterman , Jr., Captain of [the Alts 
England. — Left New-York without working 
the" engine warm, and run the steam down to 
4 or 5 inches. The Boston left soon after us, 
and came up-strong till we got through the 
gate. Then got on 10 or 12 inches of steam 
and drew away from the Boston. Might be 1£ 
or 2 miles ahead at 7$ to 8 o’clock. At this 
time felt a little alarmed for the laboring of the 
engine in the heavy sea with 12 or 15 inches. 
Usually works 14 or 18 inches when in full 
speed. Was often in the fire-room, till half 
past 10, when he retired. Below Falkner’s 
Island, the wheelrope got foul, which brought 
him on deck, the boat taring in the trough of the 
sea. Crossed the bar, and got into the river at 
1 o’clock, it being low water. Made two at- 
tempts to land at Saybrook, and failed, owing 
to there being no one to fasten a line on 
shore. Anchored in consequence of a diffi- 
culty in moving the valve rods, and blew off the 
steam. Observed the fireman pumping up one 
of the boilers, and ordered others to assist him. 
When the engineer was ready, got under Way 
immediately, and went to the wharf. Heard 
no complaint of the boat behaving worse than 
common. Saw nothing unusual or alarming. 
Carried less steam in the sound than usual, on 
account of the heavy sea. Should have carried 
from 12 to 18 inches had the water been 
smooth. Had a favorable passage excepting 
the heavy sea. Did not notice the state of the 
steam after leaving Saybrook. Had no appre- 
hension, or fears of any kind at the time, and 
had heard none expressed by the passengers, 
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Fig. 2 — Cross Section. 
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IRiriJiKMesB.-— o the outer shell' of the boiler; bb the arches or tope of the main or furnace flues ; c c the 
steam chimney ; dd d the water-legs ; eeeeee the upper or return flues ; fff the water in the boilers ; ggg g e 
the passage for the fire through the flues to the chimney ; h the iron chimney-pipe, cut off above its junction 
with the steam chimney ; j the furnace door; k k the chamber; t the water-coeks. 


or other persons on board. Had full confidence 
in the perfection and strength of the boilers 
and machinery. This confidence was derived 
from the experience we had already had. Wit- 
ness has been five years in the steamboat busi- 
ness, and has had charge of a boat for the last 3 
years. Was making no unusual exertions to 
reach Hartford early, and felt no inducement to 
such a course. 

Has accidentally fallen in company with 
other steamboats since he has run the New 
England, and had not been able to keep as 
much steam while so in company as was 
desirable, the boilers being too small for the 
engine, and could not, on an average, in these 
cases, keep more than 13 inches. Six persons 
were blown overboard by the explosion, ofi 
whom two were drowned. Witness is not able 
to form an opinion as to the immediate cause of 
the accident. 

Mr. Samuel M. Hayden , — The witness lives* 
at Essex, about 25 rods from the spot were the! 
disasters occurred. Heard the steam when the! 
New England arrived at Essex, the noise ofi 
which continued while the boat was landing* 
Witness doubts if fcit was three minutes from 
the time he first heard the steam, till the ex-! 
plosion took place. 

His first knowledge of the arrival of the 
steamboat was from hearing the steam. There 
weTe two distinct explosions, following very 
closely, and “ lapping on to each other.” The 
last explosion appeared to be the sharpest. 


Fitteen persons have died, including those 
whose bodies were found in the river. 


jf; Such* is the'evidence which was submitted to 
|our consideration. It was also testified by one 
I of the firemen, that the damper , by means of 
which the fire is held in check, was not closed 
during the stop at Essex, a fact which has not 
1 been recorded in its proper place. We consider, 
it a remarkable fact, as well as an important 
circumstance in respect to the success of ourj 
'investigation, that we have been able to obtain 
the testimony of the engineers and firemen 
who were on duty at the time of the explosion,! 
all of whom were providentially saved. This 
has relieved the case from much of that obscu- 
rity which has rested on other disasters of this 
kind, where those immediately in charge of the 
boilers and engine have been the principal 
sufferers. 

We annex sketches of the longitudinal and 
cross sections of the boilers of the New Eng- 
land, reduced from the original drafts from 
which the boilers were constructed, which will 
serve to illustrate the foregoing descriptions. 

The various theories and conjectures which 
have been put forward to account for this disas- 
ter may be comprized under the three follow- 
ing heads. 

7* The production of some gas, (probably 
hydrogen,) suddenly evoived in great quantity. 

2. A supposed injurious heating of the water 
\Ug9, ( d d d, Fig. 2,) and lower parts of the 


ooiler, inconsequence of water being driven by 
the steam into the upper part of the boiler, and 
perhaps causing a rapid production of steam on 
its return to the heated metal. 

. 3 - A deficiency , at the time of the accident, 
m the quantity of water which it is necessary to 
carry m the boilers, owing to the carelessness 
ot those m attendance, or to their being de- 
ceived in the examination of the water-cocks, 
it has been supposed that the metal of the 
boilers may thus have been weakened by heat 
or that the sudden suffusion of water on the 
metal thus acated, occasioned by the sudden 
lischarge of steam at the safety valve, may 
have genera ted steam in such quantity, and in 
a manner so instantaneous, as to destroy the 
[boiler. . 

4. Stress of steam, accumulated beyond what 
the boilers were able to sustain. 

I It it svppposed by some that the explosion 
tea# produced by gas, 

2. Others ascribe the explosion in question , to 
\ Jn over heating of the water legs of the boiler, 

I 3. By others , the explosion is ascribed to defi- 
ciency of water. 

After some lengthy objections to these sup 
positions, which we have not room for. they 
state — J 

“ We are constrained to adopt the remain- 
ing conclusion, and give it as the unanimous 
opinion of the board of examiners, — That the 
explosion of the steamboat Mew England was 
caused by the pressure of steam, produced in the 
jrdtnaiy way, but accumulated to a degree of 
| tension which the boilers were unable to sustain. 

[For the American Railroad Journal.] 

Mr. Editor: I wrote an article in your 
Journal, volume II, page 756, 44 on the southern 
[ter mination of the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road," which is replied to by a writer in your 
Journal, volume II, page 788 ; who attempts to 
convey the belief that it is the 44 termination of 
the Stonington and Providence” Railroad that is 
in question, instead of the Boston and Provi- 
dence; by which disingenuous subterfuge, an 
attempt is made to deceive the public. 

The low insinuations of a personal nature do 
not affect the merits of this question, and can 
have but little weight with a discerning com- 
munity, who may chance to read the communi- 
cations alluded to. Among other erroneous 
statements, this writer, referring to the Paw- 
tucket Company, says— “ These men profess to 
have an entire confidence on the committees 
appointed for the sole purpose of considering 
thejtermination spoken of.” I will answer that, 
so far as that relates to the committee of the 
Boston and Providence Railroad Company, that 
no such confidence has been expressed. 

The writer above referred to 44 offers his con- 
gratulations to the Pawtucket Company, on the 
sagacity of their counsel.” Far better had this 
writer reserved bis congratulations for the 
[‘•Boston and Providence Railroad Company,” 
whose cause, I presume, he means to espouse, 
(though he attempts to disguise it.) 

On the honesty and integrity of their advo- 
cate, as manifested by his own false and puerile 
communication. As the writer above alluded 
to does not enter into the merit of the question, 
no farther [remark here is necessary, bat shall, 
in a future communication, refer to the subject 
I of the J 

44 Southern Termination of the Boston and 
Providence Railroad .” 


Heating Stoves.— The wood used in close 
stoves should be sawed to the length of three 
or four inches, and put as near the door or 
draft as possible ; one or two sticks, if placed 
parallel to the door, will produce a much greater 
body of flame than if placed in the usual diree* 


tien. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE] 
CANAL FUND. 

The annual report of the Commissioner* of the 
Canal Fund, was presented to the Assembly on Wed. 
nesday. It appears from this report, thati the total 
amount of tolls collected on all the canals of the 
State, for the year ending 30th Sept. 1833, is as fol- 
lows, viz : 

Erie and Champlain canals, $1,324,421 63| 

Oswego canal, 20,950 23 

Cayuga and Seneca canals, 14,783 59 


The expenses of collection are de. 
ducted from the tolls received by the 
collectors, which add, say 


•1,360,155 45 


25,800 00 


And it gives, as the total amount 
oftolls, $1,385,955 45| 

The Erie and Champlain canal fund, has a con. 
Bidcrable revenue in addition to that derived from 
canal tolls. The highly prosperous condition of thisj 
fund, is exhibited in the report as follows : 

The actual amount of revenue received on ac. 
count of the Erie and Champlain canal fund, from 
all sources, from the 30th September, 1832, to 30th 
September, 1833, is as follows, viz : 

From tolls, 

Vendue duty, 

Salt duty, 

Interest upon* depositee of sur- 
plus monies. 

Interest upon loan to Albany, 
and upon investments in 
stocks, 

Interest on bonds for sales of 
lands, 

Penalties, and sale of stone at 
little basin, 


Total revenue, 

The actual amount of expenditures 
during the year has been as follows, 
viz: 

For interest on loans, $357,794 88 
Repairs of the canals by 
superintendents. 

Expenses on account of 
canals, by Canal Com- 
misaioners, 

Salaries of Weighmas- 
ters, assistants, &c.. 

Salary of clerk, and other 
incidental expenses. 

Printing, including circu . 
lars, blanks, and all 
other printing for the 
Canals, 

Tolls refunded. 

Costs of suits brought 
for penalties for vio. 
lations of canal regu- 
lations. 

To the proprietors of the 
Albany basin. 

To Samuel Young, Canal 
Commissioner, 

To George W. Newell, 

2d Deputy Comptrol- 
ler, canal department, 

Tor clerk hire in the ca. 
nal department of the 
Comptroller's office, es- 
timated for one year, 1,300 00 


$1,324,421 

63 

181,014 

23 

227,860 

05 

122,236 

74 

18,083 

16 

934 

43 

64 

17 

•1,874,614 

41 


330,759 44 


35,264 66 
4,602 25 
447 34 


2,016 61 
551 22 


489 21 
6,470 25 
304 14 


453 08 


739,453 08 


Thus showing the nett revenue of the 
Erie and Champlain canal fund, af- 
ter paying all expenses, to amount 
to the sum of $1,135,161 33 

The report states the amount of surplus funds un- 
der the care of the Commissioners, on the 30th Sept. 
1832, at 

$3,055,247 65 

And the amonnt received since, up to 
30th Sept. 1833, at 1,875,655 50 

Making a total sum to be accounted 
for by the Commissioners, of $4,930,913 15 
This sum is accounted for as fol- 
lows, viz. 

Paid for interest on ca- 
nal loans, $356,794 88 

For purchase of canal 
stock, viz : 

5 percents 

of 1837, $414,346 47 


6 per cents 
of 1837, 723,039 51 
5 per cents 
of 1845, 428,924 05 


To canal superintend- 
ents, 

To Canal Commission- 
ers, 

To Crooked Lake Ca- 
nal Fund, premium on 
stock, 

For sundry expendi- 
tures on accouot of 
the canals. 

For clerk hire in the 
canal dep't, * 


1,566,310 

03 

330,759 

44 

35,264 

66 

20,402 

26 

13,406 

79 

5,380 

33 


2,328,318 39 


Leaving a balance in the hands of the 
the Commissioners, on the 30th' 

Sept., 1833, applicable to the canal 
debt, of $2,602,594 76 

Of this balance there was in deposits 
and on loan in sundry banks, on the 
30th Sept., the sum of $2,510,941 81 
Loaned and invested in 
stocks, 91,652 95 

2,602,594 76 

The Erie and Champlain canal stocks are redeem, 
able in 1837 and 1845. The following statement ex. 
hibits the amount of stocks unpaid at the close oi 
September 1832, the amount redeemed during the 
year ending 30th September, 1833, and the amount 
outstanding at the latter peris d, viz : 

Six percents of 1837, outstanding 
30th Sept. 1832, $2,093,500 00 

Redeemed during the year ending 
30th Sept. 1833, 663,629 35 


Outstanding, 30th Sept. 1833, $1,429,870 65 

Five per cents of 1837, outstanding 
30th Sept., 1832, $1,395,500 00 

Redeemed during the year ending 
30th Sept., 1833, 391,250 17 


Outstanding, 30th Sept. 1833, 1,004,249 83 

Six per cents of 1845, outstanding 
30th Sept. 1832 (none redeemed). 850,000 00 
Five per cents of 1845, outstanding 
30th Sept. 1832, $2,662,035 86 

Redeemed during the year, 413,497 05 


Outstanding, 30th Sept. 1833, 2,238,538 81 

Total amount of Erie and Champlain 
canal stock unpaid, 30th Septem. 
ber, 1833, $5,522,659 29 

From this amount deduct the means 
in the hands of the Commissioners 
at the close of the fiscal year, and 
applicable to the redemption of this 
debt, as before stated, 2,602,594 76 


And there will remain a balance of 
the Erie and Champlain canal debt, 
as yet unprovided for, of $2,920,064 53 

If the annual receipts for three years to come 
should equal the revenue for the year embraced in 
this Report, there will be funds sufficient to pay off 
the entire debt contracted for the construction of 
the Erie and Champlain canals, nine years before the 
latest period fixed by the State for the redemption of 
the stock. 

We quote the following paragraphs from the re- 
port : 

Redemption of Canal Stock. 

41 From the foregoing statement it will be seen 
that since the last annual report, the commissioners 
have purchased and cancelled $1,478,376 57 of the 
stock issued lor the construction of the Erie and 
Champlain canals. 

“The 7th sec., title 2d, of chap. 9th of the 1 st part of I 
the Revised Statutes, provides that ‘ the Commission, 
era of the Canal Fund shall, from time to lime, apply 
the surplus revenuas of the canal fund, after paying 
the interest of the canal debt, to the purchase of canal 
stock of this state, if in their opinion such stock can 
jbe purchased upon advantageous terms ; and the cer. 
itificatcs of stock so purchased shall bo cancelled. 

“ Tim Commissioners have for several years been 
desirous of applying the suiplus funds in their hands 
to the redemption of the debt, in conformity with the 
requirements of the section above quoted. Their 
views upon this subject have been presented to the 
legislature from year to year, in their annnal reports. 

M Paring a considerable portion of the year 1832, 


tbe Commissioners kept a deposits of $20,000 in the 
bank in New York, where the transfers of stock are 
made, for the purpose of purchasing stock, should 
an opportunity offer ; but the effort to obtain it in this 
way proved entirely unsuccessful. 

The surplus moneys which have been rapidly ac- 
cumulating since 1826, amounted, on the 30th Sep. 
tember, 1832, as stated in the last annual report, to 
the sum of $3,055,247 65. This great accumulation 
of funds in the hands of the Commissioners, with the 
prospect of having this sum increased, by the ordi- 
nary receipts, to at least six millions of dollars, be- 
fore any portion of the debt would be payablo, has 
been a source of much solicitude to the Commission- 
ers ; and they have been so fully impressed with tbe 
importance of availing themselves of the first, and 
of every opportunity to purchase and cancel the 
stock, that all the loans and deposited of the surplus 
moneys have been made with reference to this ob- 
ject. 

“ The banks which receive the tolls from the 
collectors, and the general depositing banks in Al. 
bany, are under a stipulation to pay the Commission, 
ers* drafts at sight, for the sums held by them re- 
spectively ; and the banka which have loans from 
these funds, and pay 4 1-2 and 5 per cent, interest, 
are liable to be drawn upon by the Commissioners 
on a notice of sixty days. The measures of the 
Commissioners have been such, that there has been 
no period for the last seven years, in which the en- 
tire amount of funds under their care could not have 
been applied to the payment of the debt, on a notice 
of sixty days; and one half of (he surplus has con- 
stantly been in a situation to be drawn at sight. 

“ The Commissioners have no reason to question 
the ability of tbe banks to comply with these stipula- 
tions. It has been aprehended, however, that if 
the moneys belonging to this fund were allowed to 
accumulate in the banks until the year 1837, and 
were to be at that time drawn for the payment of the 
entire sum which is then reimbursable, it might oc- 
casion a severe fissure upon the customers of the 
banks, if not upon the banks themselves. 

“ In tbe last annual report tbe Commissioners pre- 
sented ibis subject to the consideration of the legis- 
lature, that they might, if they thought proper, pre- 
scribe limits to the loans to Bank*, and also that the 
remarks of the Commissioners might reach the in- 
stitutions interested, and prepare them for the event 
apprehended. 

“ The Commissioners were so strongly impressed 
with the importance of applying the surplus funds 
to the payment of the canal debt, that they deter- 
mined in January last to redeem the stock, whenev* 
er it could be obtained on such terms as would ren- 
der the purchase equal to an investment at an inter- 
est of about 3 1-2 per cent. 

“On the 28th of January, tbe Comniissionara re- 
ceived anoffor from Messrs. Prime, Ward, King & 
Co. of $30,000 of the 6 per cents, of 1837, at a pre- 
mium of 9 per cent, with the addition of the interest 
upon the stock, from the 1st of January to the date 
of the purchase. This offor was accepted, and the 
persons of whom the stock war purchased, were in- 
formed that the Commissioners would redeem any 
amount of the 6 per cent, stock of 1837 at the same 
rale, and would pay a premium of 6 per cent, for the 
5 per cents, which are reimbursable at tbe same 
time ; and that these prices would be paid until the 
1st of July following. 

“ This determination of the Commissioners was 
made known to other dealers in stocks ; and letters 
were also addressed by the Comptroller to a number 
of the stockholders whose residences were knowh, 
offering the premiums before stated, as an induce- 
ment for them to surrender the stock/* 

“Oil the 1st of August, the stock of 1837 then 
having about four yoars ro run, the Commissioners 
resolved to reduce the premium one per cent, and 
from that time, to the 1st of January, 1834, to pay 
5 per cent, premium and the current interest upon 
the 5 per cent, stock, and 8 per cent, and interest 
upon tho 6 per cents. ; and the Comptroller, on the 
7th of August, issued a circular, which was sent to 
all the stockholders whose residences could be ascer- 
tained/* 

“ The efforts of the commissioners to obtain the- 
stock were so successful, that the funds in the gene- 
ral depositing banks were soon exhausted,* and it 

* Tim general depositing bank* arc tho Mechanics and Far* 
men bank, and the NVw York Mate hank, of Albany. Tho 
deposit** in these batik* being drawn upon at sight for the cur- 
rent expenses of the canal*, audio pny the interest upon the 
canal debt, the rate of interest |»aid for these deposites Is only 

percent. When the coininis io tors commenced purchasing 
canal stock, there was a dep- sin* in the banks of mere than six 
hunditd thousand dollars. The commissioners drew upon 
these deposites to such an extent, that on tbe 14th June, tbs 
amount In the Mechanics and Fanners bank was only $47,020 
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, necegaory to draw upon liie monies which 
were on deposite at an interest of 4 1-2 per cent. 
At this rnte of interest, upon a calculation merely 
arithmetical, it would appear less favorable tft the 
interests of the State to purchase the stock at the 
premiums paid, than to continue the clepositesin the 
banks. But tho extinguishment of the State debt, 
always a desirable object, is peculiarly important in 
the case of the crmal debt, from its connection, by 
a constitut onal pledge, with the regulation of the 
lolls and the application of the canal revenues. — 
These, and other considerations, to some of which 
allusion has already been made, lar outweigh, in the 
opinion of the commissioners, the apparent loss to 
the fund of about l per cent.- by the purchase, and 
are decisive in lavor of the policy which has been 
pursued. It is -proper also to add, that the premi- 
ums paid have n H in general exceeded the mar- 
ket value of the stocks, and the Commissioners had 
no alternative between paying those prices and sut- 
fering the funds to accumulate in their hands.” 
Loan* and De pontes of the Canal Fund Moneys. 

** Sinc-s the last annual report, loans have been 
made from the surplus funds, at 5 per cent interest, 
as follows : 

Ogdensburgh Bank, at 5 percent., $30,000 00 
Bank of Albany, at 5 per cent., 50,000 00 

Leather Manufacturers 1 Bank, (N.Y.; 

at 5 per cent., 50,000 00 

Union Bank, (N. Y.) at 5 per cent., 5 »,000 00 
Yates County Bank, at 5 per cent., 20,000 00 


Total $203,001) 00 

Notwithstanding the large sum which lus been! 
applied to the extinguish . ent of the canal debt, the! 
interest received upon the surplus moneys remaining 1 
in the banks for the year ending the 30th ot Sepiem-1 
her, 1833, amounts to $122,236 74. The estimated 
interest for the cut rent year is $130,120 61.” 

Reduction nf Tolls. 

“The Canal Board, in March last, made a reduc- 
tion in the rotes of t • II upon wheat, flour, salted beef 
and pork, butter and cheese, and most of the produe-j 
tionsof the country coming towards tide-water, winch 
was equal to about twenty-eight and an half per cent.; 
and a reduction upon merchandize and most articles 
passing from tide- water, which was equal to about 
fourteen and one-fourth per cent, upon the former 
rates. These reductions in the rates of toll, applied 
to the same comnioditic* w. ich were transported up- 
on the canals in 1832, would nave diminished the ag- 
gregate amount of tolls about 150,000 dollars. Such, 
however, has been the increase of business upon the 
canals, that the amount of tolls received from the 
commencement of navigation on the 22d of April, to 
the 30th of September, haAcxceeded, by the sum of 
$ 209,566 72, the tolls for the same period of the pre- 
ceding year; and by the sum of $144,679 76 the re- 
ceipts for the same months of the year of 1831. The 
amount of tolls was considerably diminished in July 
and August, 1832, by the prevalence of the cholera; 
and therefore the comparison is curried hack to 1831, 
which was a prospi rous season for the canals. 

“ How far the reductions in the rates of toll have 
contributed to swell the total revenue, by increasing 
the commodities transported, and how much of this 
increase is to be credited to the natural growth of] 
the country which seeks a market through the canals, 
is not easily determined. 

41 In relation to the trade of the western States 
generally, the maximum of revenue to the Canal 
fund, is probably to be attained, by a considerable 
reduction from the present rates of toll. Mcrchau. 
dlze, during the past season, bus been transported 
through the Kric canal, by way of the Lakes and the 
Ohio canal, to the borders of the Mississippi. To 
continue and extend this trade, a further reduction of 
25 per cent, of the tolls on merchandize, bringing 
that article within a fraction of the constitutional 
minimum, ia contemplated. 

44 An arrangement has been made between the 
canal board of this State, and the Canal Commis- 
sioners of Ohio, by which it is expected that a re- 
duction in the rotes of toll upou merchandize, of 25 
per cent, from former rates, will take place simul- 
taneously upon the New York and Ohio Canals, at 
the opening of navigation in the spring of 1834. 

“If the Canal Board had the power of reducing 

8J, and in the New York St^.tc bank $48,474 4P. It will U* 
*cen by rcferenceto the table marked f.. iliai the total huh re- 
ceived by the two banks almvn naimd, dniii-c tne year, wa- 
ft, 326,515 47 ; and that the mm drawn from ilieni In the Com- 
missioner* during the same time, wa« $1,571,1 12 43. Th**ac 
fnmmodation afforded by these bank.**, in giving draft* rn New 
York, to pay for stock purchased, lias arcatly facilitated Urc 
operations of theCommi»>it'n« rs in cancelling the debt, and has] 
enabled them in all casts to transmit the funds for tin* payment 1 
of stock, on the afternoon of the same dav on which notice of its 
purchase was received. 


the toll upon lead, to one or two, instead of five 
mills per 1000 pounds per mile, it is supposed that 
a branch of trade, important to our citizens gene- 1 
rally, if not to the canal revenue, might be opened 
with the mining country between Lake Michigan | 
and the Mississippi river. The revenue could not 
be diminished, and might he considerably increased, 
by such a reduction in the rates of toll.” 

The condition of the lateral canals, as exhibited 
in the report, ia somewhat unfavorable. The tolls 
are insufficient to keep them in repair and pay the 
in crest upon the debts created in constructing them. 
The following sums have been drawn from the tren- 
.sury to make up the deficiencies in the revenues ot 
the several canals named, to wit : 

< )»w«*<jo canal $L*i,?'.?8 8 

<’ay u:a and .‘caeca 5, 8-J0 44 

Chemung 43.730 28 

Total Him paid from the Treasury to make up deli 
' (Lucks $G3,*2U5 .71 

^The debt standing against the slate, on the 33th 
SeptembcijJfor the several canals, was as follows, to 
wit : — 

! l'.ru: and Champlain canal debt $3,522,030 2! 1 

' t l.-Weilo do 00 

Cayuga and Seneca d> 237,000 on 

.Chiiiiung do 310,000 UO 

j CrunM'd Lake d » 120,000 00 

Cheauego do 50,000 00 

Total $^>,073,1/06 2.' 

Consumption of Staple Articles in 
England. — The following is an accurate es- 
timate of the home consumption of England 
in the great staple articles of commerce and 
manufactures. Of wheat, 15,000,000 quar- 
ters, or 120,000,000 bushels, are annually 
consumed in Great Britain — this is about a 
quarter of wheat to each individual; of malt, 

25.000. 000 bushels are annually used i)i 
breweries and distilleries in tile United King- 1 
doin, and there are 46.000 acres under cul- 
tivation with hops ; of the quantity ol pota- 
toes and other vegetables consumed we have 
no accounts; of meat, about 1,250,000 head 
of cattle, sheep, and pigs, are sold during 
the year in Smithfield market alone, which 
is probably about a tenth of the consumption 
of the whole kingdom; the quantity of tea 
consumed in the United Kingdom is about 

30.000. 000 pounds annually ; of sugar near- 
ly 4,000,000 cwts., or about 500,000,000 
pounds every year, which is a consumption 
of 20 pounds for every individual, reckon- 

iig tiie population at 25,000,000; and of 
codec about 20,000,000 pounds are annual- 
ly consumed ; of soap 114,000,000 pounds 
are consumed; and of candles about 117,- 
000,000 pounds; of sea-borne coals alone] 
there are about 3,000,000 chaldrons con- 
sumed in England and Wales, and it is esti- 
mated that, adding the coals of the midland 
counties, each person of the population con- 
sumes a chaldron throughout the kingdom ; 
of clothing we annually manufacture about 

200.000. 000 pounds of cotton wool, which 
produces 1,200,000,000 yards of calico, and 
various other cotton fabrics, and of these we 
export about a third, so that 800,000,000 yards 
remain for homo consumption, being about 
32 yards annually for each person ; the wool- 
len manufacture consumes about 30,000,- 
000 pounds of wool ; of hides and skins 
about 50,000,000 are annually tanned and 
dressed ; of paper about 50,000,000 pounds 
arc annually manufactured, which is about 

2.000. 000 reams of 500 sheets to the ream. 
— [Farmer’s Magazine.] 

Bi tter in New-York and London. — On 
the supposition that half a pound of butter is 
consumed by each inhabitant of this city, in a 
week, 6,500,000 pounds would be required in a 
| year. This, at 20 cents per pound, amounts to 
$1,300,000. This sum is considerably less 


|| tli'in that paid by the inhabitants. Allowing 
150 pounds to each cow, 43,333 cows would be 
required. The following we take from an 
English paper. 

“ Butter is very extensively used in this and 
most other northern countries; that of Eng- 
land and Holland is reckoned the best. In 
j London, the butter of Epping and Cambridge 
is in the highest repute ; the cows which pro- 
jduee the former, feed during summer in the 
shrubby pastures of Epping Forest ; and the 
i leaves of the trees, and numerous wild plants 
! I which there abound, arc supposed to improve 
1 'the flavor of the butter. It is brought to mar- 
ket in rolls from one to two feet long, weigh- 
ing a -pound each. The Cambridgeshire but- 
jiter is produced from cows that feed one pai‘t 
of the year on chalky uplands, and the other 
]<m rich meadows or fens: it is made up into 
long rolls like Epping butter, and generally 
salted or cured before being brought to mar- 
iket; the London dealers, having washed it, 
and wrought the salt out of it, sell it for Ep- 
ping butter. 

| 44 The butter of Suffolk and Yorkshire is 

often sold for that of Cambridgeshire, to which 
it is little inferior. Somersetshire butter is 
thought to equal that of Epping ; it is brought 
to market in dishes containing half a pound 
each ; out of which it is taken, washed, and 
put into different forms, by the dealers of 
Bath and Bristol. Gloucestershire and Ox- 
fordshire butter is very good ; it is made up 
in half-pound packs or prints, packed up in 
square baskets, and sent to the London market 
by waggon. The butter of the mountains of 
Wales and Scotland, and the moors, commons 
and heaths of England, is of excellent quality 
when it is properly managed; and though not 
equal in quantity, is superior to that produced 
by the richest meadows. 

44 Considerable quantities of butter are made 
in Ireland, and it forms a prominent article in 
the exports of that country; it is inferior to 
that of England. Some of the best Irish but- 
| ter brought to London, after being washed and 
j repacked, is sold as Dorsetshire and Cam- 
bridge butter. 

j “ The salt butter of Holland is superior to 
; that of every other country ; large quantities 
of it are annually exported. It forms about 
three- fourths of all the foreign butter we im- 
port. 

“ The production and consumption of butter 
in Great Britain is great. The consumption 
in London may be averaged at about one half- 
pound per week for each individual, being at 
the rnte of 26 pounds a year; and supposing 
tho population to amount to 1,450,000, the 
total annual consumption would be 37,700,000 
pounds, or 10,830 tons : but to this may be 
added 4,000 tons for the butter required for 
the victualling of ships and other purposes, 
making the total consumption, in round num- 
bers, 21,000 tons, or 47,040,000 pounds, 
which, at lOd. per pound, would be worth 
XI, 960, 000. 

“The average produce per cow of the but- 
ter diaries is estimated by Mr. Marshall at 
168 pounds a year ; so that, supposing we are 
nearly right in the above estimates, about 
280,000 cows will be required to produce an 
adequate supply of butter for the London 
market. 

“But the consumption of butter in London 
has sometimes been estimated at 50,000 tons ; 
which would require for its supply 666,000 
cows !” 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


Report of Walter Gwyhn, Esq , Engineer, to the 
Preeident and Director » of thePortomoutk and So 
anokc* Railroad Company. 

Suffolk, Nov. 18, 1833. 

To the President and Directors, &c.: 

Gentlemen— I have the honor to submit to you the 
following report and estimate of the probable cost ofj 

your railroad : . .. . . 

The ease with which the supposed difficulties in the 
construction of the road between Portsmouth and Suf- 
folk have been overcome, will dissipate all apprehen- 
sions as to the feasiblity of the work, and the expedi- 
ency of the undertaking has been so fully and clearly 
established by former statements to the company, as 
to render further comment unnecessary on the present) 
occasion. I shall therefore proceed to the subject im- 
mediately before me. 

The line which I have selected as the basis of my 
estimate, commences at the intersection of the western 
boundary of Portsmouth and the centre line of High 
street, and proceeds over an extremely level and un- 
broken surface to an eligible site for crossing by a 
bridge a branch of the Nansemond River, a few hun- 
dred yards north of the termination of the Dismal 
Swamp Land Company’s Canal. Thence continuing 
the line to Suffolk several spring branches are crossed, 
requiring the construction of small stone drains and 
some heavy cuttings and fillings. After leaving Suf- 
folk the character of the country changes and becomes 
somewhat bold — and in order to diminish the quantity 
of excavation and embankment several undulations in 
the plcne of the railroad are unavoidably made — the 
inclinations are, however, gentle, and the line reaches 
Blackwater without encountering any other difficul- 
ties than an increased expenditure on this portion ofj 
it. From Blackwater a level is maintained for some 
distance, the line passes along the borders of the 
Swamps, which make up to the Highlands*and cross- 
ing the Nottoway, on the lands of Mr. Rochelle, about 
seven miles below Jerusalem, it ascends at the rate 
of twenty feet per mile, passing near Mr. Gurley’s, to 
the Cypress Bridge Road. Thence, leaving Vick’s 
Chapel a little to the south and making a slight undu- 
lation to avoid some filling, the line arrives at Captain 
Barns’s Quarter, on the summit of the ridge dividing 
the waters of the Nottoway from those of the Meher- 
rin. From Captain Bams’s a descent is effected on a 
grade of twenty feet per mile to Buckhom Run. 
Thence the line is continued, on a level, across the 
Meherrin, about a mile above Branch’s Bridge. It 
then ascends, varying from an Inclination of twenty to 
twelve feet per mile, until the summit of the railroad 
is attained, giving an elevation, above the level of tide 
water, of one hundred and forty-four feet. 

Descending from the summit, the line crosses the 
Petersburg Railroad, (on a level with that road), about 
two hundred yards south of Captain Garey’s. It after- 
wards crosses the head of Racoon Swamp, and ter- 
minates on the north bank of the Roanoke river, op. 
posite Woldon. Its direction is S. seventy W., and 
its length seventy-Scven miles, being only a half mile 
longer than the distance on a direct line between 
Portsmouth and Weldon. On reference to the profile, 
the inclinations and distances will be found as follows : 

TABLE 9F ASCENTS AND DESCENTS FROM PORTSMOUTH 
TO THE ROANOKE. 

From Portsmouth to Suffolk. 

length of grade. § e -S 


340 
4840 
3550 
370) 
4000$ 
1320 
1810 
3060 
840) 
2900 $ 
120) 
4680 $ 
520 
220 ) 
2170$ 
2270 


18,000 

37.169 



14.000 

40.833 


12.00 


8.067 

11.00 

11.770 

10.208 

10.00 


12.500 

0.00 , 

....... 

30.085 

7.00 

25.056 


5.00 

10.795 

2.746 

4.00 

4.099 

3345 

3.00 

3.295 


2.00 

2.008 

12.826 

1.00 


1.430 


after of stone or brick culverts. The bridges across 
the Blackwater, Nottoway and Meherrin rivers, will 
be supported by abutments and piers of masonry, the 
stone for which can be transported by water from 
Norfolk to their respective sites, and will not at most 
exceed $5 per perch (of 25 cubic feet) delivered. On 
approaching the Roanoke, rock is found tolerably con. 
venient to the line, and will probably be used in crossing 
{the Oconecchee, Troublefield, and Racoon Swamp. 

[ To be continued .] 
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7 ° 


3 

Ch 
1705 
4100) 
2000$ 
3175 
2500 
3320 % 
4500$ 
4100 
2500 
3400 
520) 
2000 $ 
4900 
3520 


m 

0.000 


1 

15.048 

11.685 

5.700 

7.920 

4.763 


6.864 

3.230 


5.280 

8.600 

4.500 

4.224 

3280 

2.000 

3.960 


2.550 

2.640 

2.900 

1.000 

2.112 

1.960 


1.056 


1.760 


11 miles 


Length of grade. 


From Suffolk to the Roanoke. 



.S^ 


182.500 

45.161 


59 m. 5160 it. 

From an inspection of the above tabic, it will be 
perceived that the greatest inclination does not exceed 
20 feet to the mile, and throughout the whole extent 
of the road there are but few deviations from a straight 
l ; ne, and these are effected on the arcs of circles 
whose radii are in no instance less than 5730 feet, and 
are most generally 11,460 feet in length. 

Gentle inclinations and easy curvatures (when it is 
necessary to vary from a straight line) are points of 
essentialjmportance in the location of railroads; these 
desirable objects, as well os a line extremely favor- 
able to the advantageous employment of locomotive 
engines, are here attained. Indeed, considering the 
straightness and the moderate ascents and descents, 
the performance of an engine (of given power ) will be 
greater on this than on any other railroad now con- 
structed in the United States. We are therefore ena- 
bled to use light engines, thereby diminishing very 
considerably the great and leading items in the expense 
of transportation on railroads, viz : wear and tear and 
repairs . 

The engine which it is proposed to use will not 
exceed five tons weight, and its performance on this 
road will be equal to that of a six ton engine, on a road 
with 30 feet grades. From this general view' it will 
b 2 seen, that the face of the country is eminently suita- 
ble to the proposed work. The intervening Swamps 
and the alluvial bottom lands of the Nottoway, Black- 
water and Meherrin, offer no serious obstacles. The 
bottom is eveiy where composed of solid materials, 
affording a firm foundation for any embankment or 
other structure it may be necessary to place on it. 

Before proceeding with the estimate I would offer 
a few remarks in relation to the consrtuction of the 
railroad. 

It will not be neca sary on the present occasion to 
discuss the relative ments of the various modes of] 
construction, and the variety of materials which have 
been used in the formation of railways. Suffice it to 
■ay, that the almost universal substitution of wood for 
stone, and the iron-edge rail, establishes its preference 
in the first instance, even where stone is abundant and 
timber scarce. Among the many reasons for this 
preference of wood are its elasticity, its sufficient 
stability, and its diminution of the wear and tear of] 
engines and cars. It follows, then, as a necessary 
consequence, that I recommend for your railroad the 
use of timber, which is found in abundance, of excellent 
quality, on almost every part of the line. 

The superstructure, then, which I propose to adopt, 
will be heart-pine rails, nine by five inches, plated 
with iron bars two inches wide, and half an inch thick, 
resting on white or post oak sills, ten by twelve inches, 
and eight feet long, placed across the road, five feet 
apart from centre to centre. The rails will be'placed 
parallel to each other four feet eight and a half inches 
apart, let into the sills and properly secured by white 
oak wedges. The sills will be notched for the recep- 
tion of the rails and wedges, and hollowed out in the 
middle, so as to admit of the construction of a path 
over them, which will add considerable stiffness to 
the road, ut a very moderate expense, and adnpt it to 
the use of either horse or locomotive power, or both. 

Width of Road-bed. — I have estimated for a single 
railway, which for the present will afford sufficient 
accommodation to the trade and travel. The ditches, 
however, will* be cut, and the waste earth disposed 
with a view to a double track, whenever it may be 
deemed necessary. The graduated surface of the 
road-bed in excavations, will vary from 18 to 16 feet 
in width, the slopes being 45 degrees. The graded 
surface on embankments will present a uniform width 
of 124 feet, with side slopes of 334 degrees, or 14 base 
to 1 perpendicular. 

Between Suffolk and Spikes’ Run we shall pass 
several small streams by menns of stone drains. The 
stone for this purpose can be readily obtained at Port 
Deposite, and the work done now, on as reasonable 
terms as at any other period. Farther on, wooden 
structures will be thrown over the_water courses, with 
a span affording sufficient room for the erection here. 


[For the American Railroad Journal.] 

Mr. Editor — The Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company have put in the Delaware, on 
the North river, “ Disbrow’s Combined Steam 
Boiler," to test the best method to create steam 
with anthracite coal ; and the following are 
some of the many benefits derived : 

1st. This new boiler, in the Delaware, will 
generate steam faster with Lachawana coal 
than the old boiler, which was much larger, 
ever did with the best pine wood. 

2d. The saving of fuel, by these experiments, 
|has been prbved to be 25 per cent. ; and com- 
petent and experienced judges say, that no 
doubt one half may be saved. 

3d. The saving of labor in tending s at least 
one half. 

4tb. But little room will be required for this 
fuel, on board the boat; and no detention of 
boat occasioned in putting it on board. 

5th. And last, though not least, in the minds 
of passengers, a boiler of this construction, with 
one row of cones, can be so disposed of, on the 
wings of the boiler, that in eusc of explosion it 
would be thrown overboard. 

All persons building new boats would be 
richly repaid by examining the great advantages 
obtained by this experiment. 

I will send you a drawing, to be inserted in a 
future number, that a description of this boiler, 
und a knowledge of its utility and advantages, 
may be widely extended. A. Z. 


AGRICULTURE, Ac. 


Useful Instructions regarding tiib 
Milking of Cows. — The operation of milk- 
ing is performed differently in various parts 
of the country. In some, the dairy-maid dips 
her hand into a little milk, and by successively 
stripping the teat between her finger and 
thumb unloads the udder. The plan, how- 
ever, is attended with the disadvantage of ir- 
ritating more or less the teat, and rendering it 
liable to cracks and chaps, which are followed 
by inflammation, extending to the rest of the 
quarter. This accounts for the disease oc- 
curring more frequently among the cows under 
the charge of one milker than it does in those 
which are under the charge of another ; and, 
as this practice is more common in some parts 
|of the country than in others, it also accounts 
for the disease being more common in these 
parts. This plan of milking, where the irri- 
tation is not sufficient to excite the extent of 
inflammation to which I have alluded, fre- 
quently produces a horny thickening of the 
teat, a consequence of the cracks and chaps, 
which renders it more difficult to milk than 
when in its natural state ; and, at the same 
time, predisposes to inflammation, when any 
cause occurs to set it up. These effects may 
be, and ore almost entirely avoided, by the 
more scientific plan of milking adopted in other 
parts of the couutry, where, instead of draw- 
ing down or stripping the teat between the 
thumb and fingers, the dairy-maid follows 
more closely the principles which instinct has 
taught the calf. (The calf jerks its nose into 
the udder, hnd forces down the milk.^ She 
first takes a slight hold of the teat with her 
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hand, by which she merely encircles it ; then 
lifts her hand up, so as to press the body of 
the udder upwards, by which the milk escapes 
into the teat, or if (as is generally the case 
when some hours have elapsed between milk- 
ing-times) the teat is full, she grasps the teat 
close to its origin with her thumb and tore 
finger, so as to prevent the milk which is in 
the teat from escaping upwards ; then making 
the rest of the fingers to close from above 
downwards in succession, forces out what milk 
may be contained in the teat through the 
opening of it. The hand is again pressed up 
and closed as before, and thus, by repeating 
this action, the udder is completely emptied,, 
without that coarse tugging and tearing of the 
teat, which is so apt to produce disease. — 
[Quarterly Journal of Agriculture.] 

Means of rendering the Vine more 
productive. — A foreign journal, of some 
ability recommends four ounces of alum to 
be mixed with four pellets of clay, by means 
of a sufficient quantity of water, and the 
roots of the vine being uncovered on a fine 
day towards tho end of winter, they are to 
be moistened with .this mixture, and the 
earth then changed, so that what was previ- 
ously uppermost shall be undermost. It is 
asserted that through thisjj operation a vine 
produces a great additional quantity oi 
grapes. 

Increase of Bees. — The recent improve- 
ments in preserving bees will probably produce 
very great additions of honey, at a much 
cheaper rate. We still import honey from 
the Havana. The following we extract. 

“ It is not to be expected that many will at. 
tend to bee-husbandry merely for the sake of 
pleasure, but profit may induce others to fol. 
low that employment during their leisure 
hours. Often has the industrious laborer or 
mechanic been relieved from embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, by the toil and labor of a swarm 
ofbees, when he couldavaii himself of no other 
mode of relief. Not only are bees of immedi. 
ate profit to their owners, but were they en- 
couraged to the extent of which the pasture of 
the United Kingdom would permit, they might 
become even a source of national wealth. It 
is estimated by persous of learning, that the 
pasture of Scotland could maintain as many 
bees as would, on an average, produce 
4,000,000 pints of honey, and 1,000,000 
pounds of wax. Were this quantity tripled 
for England and Ireland, the produce of the 
empire would be 12,000,000 pints of honey, 
and 3,000,000 pounds of wax, annually. The 
income that would thus arise from honey, at 
the very moderate price of 5s. per pint, would 
amount to £3, 000, 000 sterling ; and the wax, 
at Is. 6d. per pound, would produce £2,225,- 
000 sterling, affording, in round numbers, a 
total of £3,225,000 annually. The rearing 
of the bees must, therefore, appear to be an 
object worthy of the consideration of all who 
feel an interest in the welfare of their country. 
As there are few concerns more profitable 
than bees, in favorable seasons, considering 
the small expense that attends them, 1 humbly 
beg leave to lay before my readers the fol. 
lowing estimate. Suppose a person to com- 
mence with only two hives, which may cost 
£3 10s. sterling, and allowing each hive, on an 
average, only to double its number annually, 
they would increase as follows in a period of 
ten years — 

1st year, 2 hives; 2d, 4 do. ; 3d, 8 do. ; 
4th, 10 do. ; 5th, 32 do. ; 0th, 64 do. ; 7th, 


128 do. ; 8th, 256 do. ; 9th, 512 d . ; 10th, 
1024 do. 

At this rate, two hives would produce one 
thousand and twenty-four swarms in the pe- 
riod of ten years, which, at a very moderate 
calculation, would be worth £1 15s. sterling, 
each, so that there would be a clear profit of 
£1,792 sterling, for a little attention to the 
rearing and proper management of the bees, 
allowing the second and third swarms to pay 
for the hives, stools, labor, and incidental 
losses. It may be supposed by the above es- 
timate that the seasons are favorable, but al- 
lowing 50 hives to fail from various causes, 
there would still remain £1,700 10s. sterling 
of clear profit. The years 1824 and 1825 
were very favorable for bees, the latter was 
remarkably so. Almost every hive that yeur 
swarmed once, many of them twice, and a few 
even three times. When the store was col- 
lected, they weighed from 25 to 40 pounds 
each hive. Notwithstanding, I read in the 
public papers that honey to the value of 
£240,000 sterling had been imported into 
Great Britain in the course of this same year, 
1825 ; a most extraordinary sum, and one 
which in my humble opinion might have been 
easily saved to the nation, if a stricter atten- 
tion had been paid to the proper encourage- 
ment of our own bees. — [The Bee Garden.] 

Skinless Oats. — At the meeting of the 
Warwickshire Agricultural Society, a speci- 
men of the Avenaica Farina , or skinless oat, 
was produced by the Rev. Mr. Knott, which 
had been plucked that morning out of a piece 
of ground belonging to that gentleman, at 
Wormleighton. It was produced from seed 
furnished to him from Mr. Trucker, of Hean- 
ton Punchardon, near Barnstaple, Devonshire. 
According to the account furnished to us by 
that gentleman, it was grown in the season of 
1830, for the first time it was ever produced 
in Great Britain, by Thomas Derenzy, Esq. 
of Clebemon Hall, who obtained the seed 
through a friend of his at Rotterdam, whether 
it was imported from Shantag, a remote dis- 
trict in China, and was quite unknown to Eu- 
ropeans till within these three years. The 
advantages which this extraordinary and valu- 
able grain possesses over all other kinds of 
oats are numerous, viz. : When thrashed 
from the sheaf, it is exactly like oatmeal, and 
it is fit for immediate use for culinary purposes, 
and every other sort which oatmeal is con- 
sumed for, the grain being quite free from 
every particle of rind or husk. The flavor is 
delicious, and it contains much more farina- 
ceous matter. There is, of course, considera- 
ble saving of oats, and expense of kiln drying, 
sifting, &c. &c. ; and one peck of it contains 
more nutritious food for a horse than three 
pecks of common oats. The produce is most 
astonishing, the average being twenty. six bar- 
rels, of fourteen stone, to the Irish acre — the 
exact quantity grown by Mr! Derenzy on one 
acre. It was not sown till the 4th May, 1830, 
and was reaped early in August the same year. 
It is remarkably hardy, and well adapted to 
this climate. 

Potatoes Food for Horses. — An Irish 
writer on husbandry, whose name is Martin 
Doyle, and whose works were published in 
Dublin in 1830, has the following remarks : 

With respect to potato- feeding for horses, 
I recommend it from an experience of some 
years. My horses are old (one of them at 
least 20 years of ago)* but they are in high 
spirits and condition, mm having every eve- 


ning after work, excepting during the soiling 
months [when grass &c. was cut and carried 
to them,] an abundant supply of boiled pota- 
toes (warm) regularly given to them ; but as 
the authority of T. C. Curwen, Esq. M. P. 
of Workington Hall, Cumberland, is infinitely 
more valuable than mine on this subject, I 
shall quote the following passages from his 
1 Agricultural Hints.’ 

‘ It requires from 5 to 6 hours for a horse 
to masticate a stone [14 lbs.] of hay, while 
he will eat a stone of potatoes in 20 minutes 
or less. The saving of 4 hours for rest, is 
alone sufficient to produce the greatest differ, 
ence in the health and condition of the animal. 
After great fatigue also, a horse would be 
tempted to take warm food when he would 
not eat hay. 1 have at this time in my works, 
horses which were purchased six years ago 
of a farmer, who was selling off his stock as 
worn out and of little value, and which are 
yet able to do their work with the best horses 
I have. I think there is little doubt of the life 
of this valuable animal being considerably 
prolonged by this mode of feeding — I have 
begun to mix an equal quantity of cut straw 
and potatoes ; racks are, according to this 
mode of feeding, as unnecessary as they are 
productive of waste — for to save trouble they 
are always filled, and what is not eaten is al- 
ways so tainted with the breath of the animal 
as to be wasted.’ 

Probably steamed mangel wurtzel, and 
other roots, would be valuable as food for 
horses. — [N. E. Farmer.] - 

Bayberry Bark. — The bark of the root 
of the bayberry bush, which grows so plenti- 
fully in the woods and waste fields of this 
county, has become of late quite an article of 
traffic. We learn that it is used at the manu- 
factories for the purpdse of dying. In the 
town of Harwich, we are informed that a 
great quantity of this bark, (perhaps 30 tons,) 
has been collected during the post season by 
the women and children, who obtain at the 
stores three cents per pound for it. It is sent 
to Taunton, Fall River, and other manufac- 
turing places, where it is sold for 12$ cents, 
and in some instances much higher. It is 
also used for medicinal purposes. This bark 
is easily obtained ; the bushes grow in a light 
soil, the roots near the surface; they are 
pulled up with little strength and dried, and 
then the bark flies off with a gentle pounding. 
We believe this is the greatest benefit this 
county has ever received from the “ Ameri- 
can System.” — [Barnstable Patriot.] 

Ploughing in Winter to kill Insects. 
— Professor Rennie says* the common notion 
of frost killing insects is far from being correct. 
We, however, give the following from the 
Bucks County (Pa.) Intelligencer : 

Last winter, observing several weeks of open 
and mild weather, unsuitable for threshing, I 
ploughed up a stiff sward, in a field which had 
been infested with the Wire-worm, for nearly 
thirty years. The ravages of this insect had 
even been so great, that not more than half a 
crop had been raised on the field during all this 
time. The ground was ploughed a good depth, 
say from eight to ten inches. About the middle 
of April it was well harrowed, and afterwards 
ridged. I planted about the first of May, and, 
from the present prospect, I should think the 
field would average forty bushels of corn per 
acre — and no Wire-worms appeared. I know 
not whether success is to be attributed to the 
time of ploughing; but it is an experiment, 
which, giving a favorable result in one instance, 
may induce others to examine into the best 
means of guarding against this potent enemy 
to agriculture; _ Agricola; 
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Detroit, November 25. 

I had just left the reading room of the F rank- 
lin Hotel, in Cleaveiand, and was making my- 
self at home for the rest of the evening, in 
my own neat chamber, when the sound of a 
steamboat bell, about nine o’clock, gave note 
that one of these vessels, which at this stormy 
season cannot navigate the lake with any re 
gularity, had touched at Cleaveiand on her 
way to this place. No time was to be lost,, 
and huddling my clothes, &c. into my trunk 
as quickly as possible, I jumped into a vehi- 
cle waiting at the tavern door, and in a few 
minutes was upon the quay. Here I witnessed 
a scene of indescribable confusion. The night 
Was dark and somewhat gusty, and the boat 
and the wharf were both crowded with boxes, 
bales, and the effects of emigrants, who were 
screaming to each other in half as many lan- 
guages as were spoken at Babel. Lanterns 
were flashing to and fro along the docks, and 
hoarse orders and countermands, mingled with 
the harsh hissing of the steam on every side. 
At ledgth we pushed from the shore, and es- 
caping in a moment from the head of the 
mole, stood fairly out into the lake, while the 
bright beacon of the Cleaveiand lighthouse 
soOn waned in the distance, and was at last 
lost entirely, l found myself, upon looking 
around, on board of the fine steamboat “ New- 
York,” captain Fisher, to whose politeness I 
was much indebted for showing me about the 
boat before turning in for the night. Taking 
a lantern in his hand, and tucking my arm 
under his, he groped about among his motley 
ship’s company like Diogenes looking for an 
honest man. Our course first led us through 
a group of emigrants collected around a stove 
mid-fthips, where an English mother nursing 
her infant, a child lying asleep upon a mas- 
tiff, and a long-bearded German smoking his 
tiieerschaum on the top of a pile of candle- 
boxes, were the only complete figures I could 
make out from an indefinite number of heads, 
arms, and legs, lying about in the most whim- 
sical confusion. Passing further on we came 
to two tolerable cabins on either side of the 
boat just forward of the wheels, both pretty 
Well filled with emigrants, who were here 
more comfortably bestowed. • W e next passed 
the forward bar-room, (there being another 
abaft for cabin passengers,) and finally came 
to the bow, of which a horse and several dogs 
had already been the occupants for so many 
days, the New-York having been twice driven 
into port and delayed by stress of weather, 
that it might have been mistaken for either 
stable or kennel. A noble English blood-hound, 
the second dog only of that rare breed that I 
have ever seen, here attracted my attention, 
and delayed me until I made his acquaintance, 
which was but a moment, however, for every 
dog of a generous strain can tell instinctively 
when a friend of his kind approaches him. 
Among others of the canine crew, too, there 
was a fine spaniel, whose deplorable fate sub- 
sequently I may as well mention here as else- 
where. The master of poor Dash, it seems, 
went ashore during the night at Huron, where 
the boat put in to land way-passengers, and 
the animal springing eagerly along a plank at 
his call, was kicked from his narrow foothold 
by some brute of a fellow into the lake. The 
night was dark, and the shadow of the high 
wharf shut out the few lights on shore from 
the view of the poor animal, while those on 
board of the boat led him away from the land. 
He swam after us, yelling most piteously, un- 
til his suffocating cries were lost in the fresh- 
ening sea, which probably the next morning 
. tossed him a carrion on the shore. Had I 
witnessed the act of throwing him overboard, 
I could not have restrained myself from pitch- 
ing the dastardly perpetrator of the cruelty af- 


ter the victim of his brutality : for if there be 
one trait in men, which awakens in me, indig- 
aation amounting almost to loathing of m> 
rind, it is to see human things treating thost 
parts of the animal creation beneath them, as 
if this earth was meant for none of God’s crea- 
tures but man. If Heaven ever grants us 
another revelation, I am convinced there will 
be yet one more commandment added to the 
decalogue, besides those which enjoin upon us 
our duty to God and our neighbor, and that 
will be, our duty to those of the brute creation, 
which Providence entrusts to our kindness and 
our care. But to return to our travels through 
this floating castle — we next ascended a steej 
stairway to the upper deck of all, and I hen 
spent some moments rather amusingly in sur- 
veying the furniture of the emigrants with 
which it was crowded. They differed accord- 
ing to his origin. The effects of the Yankee 
were generally limited to a Dearborn wagon, 
a feather bed, a saddle and bridle, and some 
knicknack in the way of a machine for shel- 
ling corn, hetchelling flax, or, for ought I know, 
manufacturing wooden nutmegs for faraih 
use. Those of the Englishman are far more 
numerous ; for John hull when he wanders 
from home, would not only, like the roving 
Trojan, carry his household gods with him into 
strange lands, but even the fast anchored isle 
itself could he but cut it from its moorings. 
Whenever, therefore, you see an antique fash- 
ioned looking- glass, a decrepit bureau, and 
some tenderly preserved old china, you will 
probably upon looking further have the whole 
housekeeping array of an honest Briton ex- 
posed to your view. But still farther do the 
Swiss and Germans carry their love of family 
relics. Mark that quaint looking wagon 
which lumbers up a dozen square feet of the 
deck. You may see a portrait of it among 
the illuminated letters of a vellum-bound edi- 
tion of Virgil’s Bucolics. It was taken from 
a Helvetian ancestor that transported Caesar’s 
baggage into winter quarters. It might be 
worth something in a museum, but it has cost 
five times its value in freight to transport ii 
over the Atlantic. What an indignity it is ti 
overwhelm the triumphal chariot with the beds 
and ploughs, shovels, saddles and sideboards, 
chairs, clocks and carpets, that fill its interior, 
and to hang those rusty pots and kettles, bake- 
pans, frying-pans and Sluice-pans, iron candle- 
sticks, old horse-shoes, and broken tobacco- 
pipes, like trophies of conquest over Time, 
along its racked and wheezing sides. That 
short man yonder, with square shoulders and 
a crooked pipe in his mouth, is the owner ; he 
with the woollen cap, that is just raising his 
blue cotton frock to thrust his hand into the 
fob of his sherrivalleys. That man had pro- 
bably not the slightest idea of the kina oi 
country he was coming to. His eyes are but 
now. just opening to his new condition ; nor 
will he sacrifice a particle of his useless and 
expensive trumpery, until they are completely 
open. That man has not yet a thought in 
common with the people of his new abode 
around him. He looks indeed as if he came 
from another planet. Visit him on his thri- 
ving farm ten years hence, and except in the 
single point or language, you will find him 
(unless he has settled among a nest of his 
countrymen) qt home among his neighbors, 
and happily conforming to their usages, while 
that clean looking Englishman next to him 
will still be a stranger m the land. 

I subsequently looked into the different 
cabins and compartments of the boat not yet 
visited, and had reason to be gratified with 
the appearance of all ; though the steamboat 
Michigan, which I have since visited at the 
docks hete, puts me completely out of conceit 
of every part of the New York, except her 
Captain. The Michigan, machinery and all, 
was built at Detroit ; and without entering 
into a minute description of her, I may say, 
that fine as our Atlantic boats are, I do not 
recollect any on the Atlantic waters, for 
strength and beauty uqitedj, equal to the M. 


It is worth a journey to the Lakes to make a 
trip in her. A great mistake, however^ I think, 
exists here in building the boats for these 
waters with cabins on deck, like the river 
boats. In consequence of such a large part of 
the hull being above water, they are rendered 
dangerous during the tremendous gales which 
sweep lake Erie, and are often compelled to 
make a port of safety several times during a 
passage. The English steamers which ply 
between Dover and Calais are built like other 
sea vessels ; and 'having their machinery be- 
low, can consequently keep on their course in 
a sea where one of ours would live but a few 
minutes. I was fortunate, considering the 
stormy season of the year, in having a tolerably 
smooth passage across the lake, there being 
but few persons sea-sick aboard the boat, and 
l happily not included in the number. But it 
must be very unpleasant, during a heavy blow, 
to be tossed on the short cobble sea which the 
light fresh water of these lakes always breaks 
into beneath the wind. 

We passed a number of islands soon after 
breakfast in the morning ; some of them mere 
rocks, and others several miles in circumfe- 
rence. On one of these, of a few acres in 
extent, a row boat, in which a man undertook 
to transport himself and one or two members 
of his family to the shore, was wrecked some 
years since. The father and brother, with a 
daughter of about 12 years, managed to sub- 
sist upon the snakes and snails they found 
among the rocks, until a passing vessel took 
them off, after some ten days of suffering. 

It was during a shower, shortly after noon, 
when some low wooded islands on the Ameri- 
can side of the lake, with a tall flag-staff peer- 
ing above the haze from the little town of 
Amberstburgh on the British shore, indicated 
that we had entered the mouth of the Detroit 
river. The wind, which was now beginning 
to rise into a threatening tempest, compelled 
us to hug the Canadian shore so closely, that 
the red-coated sentinel, pacing along the bar- 
racks above Fort Malden, was plainly seen 
from the boat. The river soon alter narrows 
sufficiently for one to mark with ease the 
general appearance of its banks and the differ- 
ent settlements upon their course. Their ap- 
pearance must be pretty in summer, when 
fields and woods show to the most advantage. 
But now, though slightly undulating, with a 
sudden rise from the river of some fifty or sixty 
feet, the adjacent country is too low to be 
strikingly beautiful. Those, however, who 
admire the Delaware below Trenton, if they 
can dispense with the handsome seats which 
ornament its not very clear watjyrs, may find a 
charm in the gentle banks and transparent tide 
of the Detroit river. 

The city of Detroit itself stands upon an ele- 
vated piece of table land, extending probably 
for some twenty miles back from the river, and 
being perfectly unbroken for at least two miles 
along its margin. Beneath the bluff — for the 
plain is so high as as almost to deserve the 
name — is a narrow bustling street of about 
half a mile in length, with the wharves just 
beyond it; and fifty yards inboard runs a spa- 
cious street, called Jefferson Avenue, parallel 
with the lower street and the river; for three 
or four miles along this latter, the chief part of 
the town is built. The dwelling houses are 
generally of wood, but there are a great many 
stores now building, or already erected, of 
brick, with stone basements. The brick is 
generally of an indifferent quality, but the stone 
which is brought from Cleveland, Ohio, is a re- 
markably fine material for building purposes. 
It is a kind of yellow free stone, which is easi- 
ly worked when first taken from the quarry, 
and hardens subsequently upon exposure to 
the air. There are at this moment a good 
many four story stores going up in Detroit, as 
well as other substantial buildings, which 
speak for the flourishing condition of the place. 
The want of mechanics is so great, however, 
that it is difficult as yet to carry on these 
operations upon the scale common m out At- 
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lantic cities, although the demand for houses 
in Detroit, it is said, would fully warrant sim- 
ilar outlays of capital. The public buildingsare 
the territorial Council-house, situated upon an 
open piece of ground, designated on an en- 
graved plan of the city as “The Campus 
Martius, a Court house, Academy, and two 
banks. There are also five churches, a Cath- 
olic, an Episcopal, a Presbyterian, Baptist 
and Methodist. The Catholic congregation is 
the largest, and their stone church, which af- 
ter remaining several years in an unfinished 
state, it is said, is now soon to be completed 
with funds derived from Rome, will make an 
imposing appearance when finished. The 
population of Detroit is, I believe, between 
three and four thousand — it increases so rapid- 
ly, jhowever, that it is difficult to form an es- 
timate. The historical associations, the safe- 
ty, and commodiousness of the harbor with its 
extensive inland commercial advantages, must 
ever constitute this one of the most interesting 
and important points in the Union, although 
other causes may combine to make newer 
places in the territory equally as flourishing 
as Detroit. 

The appearance of the place is any thing 
but what you would expect from a town found- 
ed in the same year with Philadelphia. The 
ancient houses which formerly stood upon 
streets hardly ten feet wide, were all swept 
away in the great fire twenty years since, and 
the new white dwellings standing upon broad 
avenues of twenty-five yards, make the town 
show like a place of yesterday. 

I am surprized to find so few military re- 
mains in a frontier post so frequently fortified, 
and which ha 9 witnessed so manyfscenes of 
border war. A small stone arsenal, with a 
tall picket fence around it, is the only thing of 
the Kind discoverable, and yet the place is 
thought by military men to nave been suffi- 
ciently strong during the last war, to have held 
out, it properly commanded, against twice the 
force which the brave General Brock brought 
against it. The lapse of twenty-two years 
has not yet cooled tne indignation of the in- 
habitants at its dastardly surrender by Hull. 
It is necessary to see the ground to esti- 
mate properly tnat besotted act, at which his 
officers broke their swords, and his men nearly 
rose in open mutiny, while even the women of 
the fort snut the gates and declared that their 
husbands and brothers should not abide by the 
disgraceful orders of their commander. It is 
astounding to think how slight an exertion of 
force might have annihilated the attacking 
party. They landed about two miles below 
the town, and advanced in solid column along 
a straight road, which runs parallel with the 
river, and is walled inland with a high picket 
fence, in front of the French farm-houses 
which line the way. At the entrance of the 
town, and nearly in front of the handsome 
hotel where I am staying, were planted two 
pieces of cannon, loaded with grape and can- 
nister. A single discharge must nave swept 
half of the British force into eternity, while 
the river on one side, and the high picket on 
the other, would have hedged the remainder in 
upon a spot where the slaughter of the whole 
would have been inevitable. The artillerymen 
were standing with lighted portfires when the 
order to retire within the fort caused them to 
flin«r their matches to the ground, and leave it 
with disgust. The memory of General Hull, 
which with that love of glorification that con- 
stitutes the weakest point of our national 
character, was so hallowed m the Eastern 
newspapers when he died, a few years since, 
is here field in the contempt that was the due 
of a man whs was sentenced to be shot to death 
for conduct entailing so much disgrace upon 
the nation. 

I was not a little amused while talking over 
these events, upon the very scene of contention, 
with some gentlemen a few evenings since, to 
hear a person, whom I soon discovered to be an 
EqgUfnman, sliding into the conversation, 


and taking his part of it with equal animation 
and good feeling ; upholding, however, like a 
leal and true Briton, ^the acts of his own na- 
tion. The conversation was very frank on 
both sides, although when he spoke of the 
Kentuckians flaying the body of Tecumseh 
after the batttle of the Thames, I could not 
trust myself to retaliate by mentioning Proctor’s 
massacre at Frenchtown of the flower of the 
youth of Kentucky, which, as you know prompt- 
ed this ferocious act of their countrymen in 
relation to the fierce but noble savage. The 
ball of conversation which had hitherto been 
thrown with equal temper and breeding by 
better and abler hands, fell into mine, just as 
“ the delicate question of impressment” was 
suggested by the English stranger, and in 
begging him to dismiss a matter upon which 
our views could so little harmonize; I could not 
help adding the opinion you have often heard 
me express, that my country should never no- 
tice the existence of that national difficulty, 
except through the qiouths of our cannon, that 
is, that we should regard and treat impressment 
like piracy or kidnapping on the high way. — 1 
“Kidnapping!” exclaimed my well bred an- 
tagonist, politely waving the further discussion 
|of the subject of the word, “ why, I myself, 
Sir, have been taken up for kidnapping with' 
the very precincts of this town.” He th 
went on to tell in*most admirable style, a series 
|of whimsical adventures which he met with, 
when on a surveying party on the lakes, just 
after the last war—(“ surveying on the lakes 
twenty years ago,” exclaimed I to myself, 
why, who can this man be? I have already tra- 
velled with him since tea, over all Europe, and 
a greater part of Asia, not to mention the 
West Indies, and South America, with the 
whole coast of Africa.) The lively and un- 
affected relation was every thing to the story, 
which at once enlisted the attention of all pre 
sent, but the particulars were barely these: — 
The stranger, then a subaltern in the British 
service, was sent by his commanding officer, to 
catch some deserters, who had escaped by night 
from the schooner in which the surveying party 
were embarked, and which was anchored in 
the Detroit river. He landed on the American 
shore, and tracing one of the knaves to an Inn 
hard by, he seized him near the door, hand- 
cuffed the fellow, and handed him to his men 
to take off to their boat in waiting. Then 
entering the inn the sight of a number of 
articles stolen by the runaways, induced the 
young officer to search for the rest of their 
number. Provoked at his want of success, he 
very naturally exclaimed, while passing vainly 
from room to room, “well thank heaven, I 
have one of the rascals hr limbo a stout look-| 
ing fellow present, immediately slid out of the 
apartment, and for the present, was seen noj 
more. The young Englishman tired at last 
with his search of the premises, determined 
to leave the house to look further elsewhere. — I 
His foot was on the threshold of the door. — | 
“ Stop there you mister, ” exclaimed a tall 
Yankee, bringing a bayonet to a charge at his 
breast, “ you dont come here and kidnap ourl 
citizens at that rate, I gues.” 

“ Kidnap your citizens, why my good fellow 
that was a rascally deserter tnat I apprehend- 
ed.” 


“ Deserter or no deserter, we don’t want no 
such doings over our side, and you don’t budge 
from here my hearty, except to go before Gov. 
Cass. 

“ Gov. Cass ? Why my dear Sir, I have a 
letter here for Gov. Cass, and am anxious to 
find him out in person.” 

It was “ no go,” however, as the sturdy yeo- 
man said, and he and his comrades at once led 
our young and hasty adventurer to the resi- 
dence of the Governor. Detroit was then a 
military post of the first distinction. The town 
was crowded with officers and their families, 
and on that very day there was a levee, at which 
three general officers, with their respective 
suites, received company (he Governors. — 


%z 

The culprit was politely received by the Gover- 
nor, and being soon drawn within a group of 
officers, they all heartily sympathized with him 
and agreed that they mignt, without thinking, 
have acted similarly in violating a foreign terri- 
tory when sent after a scoundrel of a deserter. 
It was, in short, a mere matter of moonshine, 
and the young offender need give himself no 
concern about it, but fill his glass, and let the 
hour bring forth what it might. To make a 
long story short, hoWever, our subaltern was 
soon ordered before the Governor, who in a to- 
tally altered manner explained the grave nature 
of his offence to him, and told him he must be 
handed over to the civil authority, adding, that 
if he did not like to go to jail, he might take up 
his residence in the fort, under the care of Cap- 
tain O’Follon, whose politeness the English 
gentleman had already experienced, and under 
whose custody he was glad to place himself. 
His stay there he found far from disagreeable, 
and he spoke with warmth of the courtesy of 
the officers in walking out with him every day, 
arid keeping up their necessary surveillance 
over his person m a manner that made it not at 
all unpleasant. The Grand Jury soon after 
found a bill against him for the crime of kid- 
napping “ an American citizen, name unknown^ 99 
and he was held to bail in the sum of $2000, 
which was at once forthcoming from a gentle- 
man on the Canadian side. The result of the 
trial was against the prisoner, but the United 
States subsequently quashed the proceedings 
of the Court, and set the culprit at liberty. 

This relation, the particulars of which I 
have since found, are familiar to the old resi- 
dents of Detroit, seemed from the unaffected yet 
animated manner in which it was made to strike 
every one present, and as you may imagine, our 
interest in the party chiefly concerned, was not 
a little heightened by our discovering the next 
morning, that the individual who had made 
himself so agreeable the evening before, was 
Captain Yidal of the British Navy, whose en- 
viable reputation as the companion of Captain 
Owen in his recent arduous voyage of discovery 
along the coast of Africa, gives one the privilege 
of mentioning his name, as that of a public 
man. Capt. V. has just settled on a farm on 
the Canada side, but so near to Detroit that 
his society will be an acquisition to a neighbor- 
hood remarkable for its agreeableness and ele- 
gant hospitality. 

I have made several excursions to different 
places in the vicinity of Detroit. The pleasant- 
est ride perhaps is one along the river on the 
Canada side ; from which Detroit appears to 
great advantage. Every thing loots dead, 
though in William IV’s dominions, after coming 
from the bustling American town. The French 
there insist upon holding on to their acres, and 
being unwilling to improve their property, its 
value remains stationary. These French ten- 
ures have had their effect too, in retarding the 
growth of Detroit, and they still check in no 
slight degree, its advances in prosperity. The 
French farms are laid out along the river on 
both sides, with a front of only two or three 
acres on its bank, while they extend back into 
the country for half a dozen miles; a disposi- 
tion of property very unfavorable . to agricul- 
ture, and only adopted originally, to bring the 
colonists as near together as possible, for the 
sake of mutual protection against the Indians. 
Many of these farms now cross themain street 
of Detroit at right angles at the upper end of 
the town, and of course offer on eitner side a 
dozen building lots of great value. The origi- 
nal owners, however, persist in occupying them 
with their frail wooden tenements and almost 
valueless improvements notwithstanding large 
sums are continually offered for the merest 
slice in the world off the end of their longtailed 
patrimonies. They are a singular race of be- 
ings altogether. Mild and amiable, with all 
that politeness of manner which distinguishes 
every class of the courteous nation from which 
they derived their origin — they are still said 
to be profoundly ignorant, Tney call Detrpi^ 
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u the Fort” to this day, and yet few of them 
know any thing of the country whose soldiers 
first held it. They are good gardeners but very 
indifferent fanners, and their highest ambition 
is to turn out the fastest trotting poney when the 
carriole race commences on the ice at mid- win- 
ter. Some of them will own a hundred of these 
ponies, which, in defiance of snow and sun, run 
in the woods from one end of the year to the 
other. The fastest of the herd, which is gene- 
rally a three minute horse, the owner will keep 
for himself, or if he parts with him, asks the 
purchaser two or three hundred dollars for his 
bargain, while from the rest, for twenty-five or 
thirty, he may select at pleasure. They are 
very easy gaited animals, carrying astonishing 
weights with ease, but their shouldeis are so 
low it is difficult to keep an ordinary saddle on 
their backs with any comfort. But though 
generally rough missnapen looking creatures, 
some are very elegantly formed, ana remind me 
often — while neither resembling the Arabian 


generally rough misshapen looking creatures, 
some are very elegantly formed, ana remind me 
often — while neither resembling the Arabian 
nor the English horse— of some French draw- 
ing I have seen of the spirited steeds of the 
Balkore, or the rushing coursers of the Ukraine. 
1 am credibly informed that they are known to 
perform journeys under the saddle of 80 miles a 
day for 10 days in succession without being at 
all injured by it. They are thought to have a dif- 
ferent origin from the Canadian horse, to which 
the best of them bears no particular resem- 
blance except in size. 

A race of horses might be raised from this 
hardy 6tock to vie in vigor and beauty with 
the magnificent pear trees which are here pro- 
duced by grafting a delicate fruit upon the 
tough wild thorn of the country. 

The drive to lake St. Clair must be very plea- 
sant in summer judging from what I saw of it 
during a raw snowy day. The banks of this river 
are indeed rather low for beauty and the lake 
itself when you arrive at it, is only a large 
black sheet of clear water, but the thick set or- 
chards of the French farmers coming quite 
down to the shore of the river, are pleasing ob- 
jects in themselves, and with the green islands 
in the strait, the decaying windmills so fre- 
quently recurring along its shores, and the 
groups of shaggy ponies almost invariably 
grouped around their base, would enable a 
painter to eke out a very pretty landscape. 

About ten milee from Detroit a United States Arse, 
nal is now erecting, under the superintendence of 
Lieut. Howard, of the Army ; for an introduction to 
whom I was indebted to two young officers, who rode 
out with me to visit the place. The day was cold 
and cloudy, like most it has been my lot to describe 
to you of late ; but my companions were intelligent 
and agreeable, my horse free and sufficiently fast, 
and my reception at the end so satisfactory, that I 
still think of my ride along the lazy banks of the 
billioue looking river Rouge with pleasure. The 
arsenal, though of brick, is by far the best specimen 
of masonry I have yet seen here. It is to be regret, 
ted, however, that for such a natioual work the ap. 
psopriation by government for its erection had not 
been large enough to have permitted the beautiful 
CUaveland stone which form the lintel b of its doors 
and windows to be substituted for the perishable, 
looking material of which the building is now con. 
strutted. The taste of Mr. H., which is already 
•vinced hy some arrangements in the vicinity, will 
no doubt induce him to preserve some hoary and 
fantastic-looking oaks, which fling their gnarled 
branches within a few yards of the wolls, and which 
even now, stripped aa they are of their foliage, are 
worth a whole forest of common ornamental shrub, 
bery. The trees I have generally seen around our 
military posts look all as straight and martinet.like 
as if planted by a drill-sergeant. These vrtcran 
oaks stand upon a sloping bank, and as they are too 
crooked ever to catch the eye of the utilitarian, and 
to be sawed up into boards, they may, if not now 
molested, wave yet for a century above these inge- 
nioua idlers who delight to— 

— ■ under tbs shade of melancholy boughs 

Lose aad neglect the creeping hours of lime. 

Too much praise can hardly bo accorded to the 
activity of the officer, who, in five months, has reared 
such a building, and created the village which is 
already growing up around it in the midst of an un- 
broken forest* There is a capital tavern, a storo, and 


two or three dwellings, in the new town of “Dearborn. 
viHe” — all built since last July. I sat down to dine on 
a fine haunch of venison, with the veteran General 
B - - and his young Aid, who were together on a 
hunting expedition in the vicinity. Nothing could 
have impressed a stranger more favorably with mili. 
tary breeding, than the bland, paternal manner of the 
gentlemanlike old officer to his four juniors present. 
The deer yet abound within a morning's walk of De- 
troit, the primitive forest standing untouched within 
a few hundred yards ef the town, immediately in its 
rear. They are hunted daily at thia season, and no 
slight sensation was made here a day or two since, 
by the prolonged absence of the General, who had 
been benighted and lost bis way, upon one of these 
short excursions. The town was about to turn out 
en masse, when the re-appearance of the hunter, after 
two days* absence, relieved a very general anxiety. 

The tedious length of this letter is sufficient apo. 
gy for the abruptness with which I roust break off. 

H. 

The Knickerbocker, for January. Peabody A 
Co. — This — in so far as it is original, is a poor num- 
ber — but its volume is chiefly made up of Mr. Ver- 
planck'a discourse before the Mechanics' Institute, 
which, though excellent, has appeared in another 
shape, and selections from English annuals, which 
have no business in an American Magazine purport. 
Ing to be original. 

Aurunoxbbe, or a Tale or Alrascuid, 2 vols. — 
Philadelphia , Carey, Lea A Blanchard. — Anotber 
novel of the East, setting forth the splendors and the 
crimes of that region of the sun, and depicting with 
a vigorous pencil, and, as cannot be doubtful, from 
personal knowledge, the gorgeousness of Indian 
scenery, the fierce and implacable feuds of Indian] 
despots. 

La Revue FitANqAisB, No. 3. New York, Hos- 
kins A Snowden. — There is much good reading in 
this number, which is, moreover, less inaccurate than 
its precursors in its typography, of the general exe- 
cution and appearance of which, and of the Magazine 
generally, we have only to speak with praise. The 
account of an assault by a Paris mob in 1789, on the 
Hospital of Lazarus, is new to us, and well told. 

The Military and Naval Magazine, for January. 
Washington: B. Homans. — We perceive we think — 
and it gives us pleasure — that the two services take 
a more decided interest in this periodical, dedicated 
so particularly to their amusement and instruction ; 
under their auspices, and with tho aid they can give, 
it must flourish. 

The leading paper in this number, respecting the 
Navy, with suggestione for its improvement, ie wor- 
thy of attention. Wo have heard before, what is 
broadly stated by this writer, that the efficiency of 
the Navy is retrograding ; and viewing it as we do, 
as the great arm of our safety and defence, the 1 de- 
cue et tut amen ' of the notion, wc would hope that 
any well considered suggestions for its improvement, 
may be operative in quarters where the power exists 
of giving effect to them. 

The plan of a Provident Society , for the two ser- 
vices, which has been for sometime under discus, 
sion, is, as it strikes us, shown to be both unadvisa. 
blc and improcticable, by the elaborate report of the 
officers stationed at West Point. Life Insurance 
Companies offer to officers of the Arrny and Navy,and 
all others, dependant upon a salary, the easiest and 
surest means, at the cost of a little present self-de- 
nial, to ensure some provision at their death for 
their families. 

The Youth's Sketch. Book. Boston : Lilly, 
Wait A Co. — It is not yet too late, we hope, to ex- 
press, as, but for the pressure of other matters, we 
should hare done before, our admiration and appro 
bation of this pretty little book, so well finished, em. 
bellished with so many engravings calculated to ar- 
lest the attention of young readers, and ef which the 
contents, diversified by prose and poetry, and mostly 
original, are all of a nature to improve as well as to 
amuse. It is, too, handsome in appearance, as well 
as good in purpose and execution. 


Congress. — The following were among the peti- 
tions, memorials, Ac. called up daring the week 
ending on Saturday last : — 

Mr. Hageltine, the petition of inhabitants of Cba- 
tauque Co., for an appropriation to construct a harbor 
at Portland, Lake Erie. 

Mr. Selddtti of the Masters and Owners of Vessel* 
navigating ihe Hudson, that a Light H«uae may be 
erected at Esopus Creek — all which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. Retd , of Mass., the petition of inhabitants of 
Nantucket for Buoys in 8waeh A Tuckaauck Shoals, 
heretofore presented; and Mr. Fillmore, of Rich- 
mond, Hargrave Lee. 

Mr. Davie , of Massachusetts, a petition of Thomas 
Blanchard, of New York, praying that letters patent 
gran cd him for an invention of an engine for turning 
or cutting irregular forms may be renewed. 

Mr. Turrilly a petition from inhabitants residing 
near Lake Ontario, for the construction of a ship Ca- 
nal around the Falls of Niagara. 

Mr. Heieter, for the construction of a steamboat 
navigation from Chesapeake Bay, up the Suaquehan- 
nab River, Seneca Lake, and Oswego River, to Os- 
wego ; also a similar connection between Lake Mi. 
chig*n and tho Illinois River ; were referred to tho 
ConSmittee on Roads and Canals. 

LEGISLATURE OP NEW. YORK. 

January 9. — Senate. 

The President announced the following 
Standing Committeee. 

On Claims. — Messrs. Sudani, Tracy, sad Fisk. 

On Finance. — Messrs. Dodge, Yan Schatck, and 
Halsey. 

On the Judiciary.— Messrs. Lansing, Edmonds, sod 
Edwards. 

On the Militia. — Messrs. Foster, M si sou, and 
Kemble. 

On Canals- — Messrs JHubbard, Armstrong, aad 

Livingston. 

On Rail- Roads. — Messrs. Edwards, Mack, and 
Maison. 

Roads and Bridges. -Messrs. Wcstcott, Lyndo, 
and Seger. 

Literature. — Messrs. Van Schaiek, Ganoevoort, 
and Bishop. 

State Prisons- — Messrs. McDonald, Seward, and 
Foster. 

Banks and Insurance Companies. — Messrs, fid. 
monds. Slower, and Armstrong. 

Division of towns and counties. — Messrs . Coukling, 
Fisk, «nd Mack. 

Agriculture. — Meters. Halsey, Cropeey, sad Grif- 
fin. 

Manufactures. — Messrs. Qusekenbush, Cary aad 
Bishop. 

Privileges and Elections. — Masers. McBowell, 
Westcott and Dodge. 

Enrolled Bills. — Messrs; Lynde, Hasbrouck and 
Seger. 

Indian Affairs. — Messrs. Seward, Conkling and 
Kemble. 

Expiring Laws. — Messrs. Trscy, McDowell aad 
Cropsey. 

On Expenditures. — Messrs. Stower, Griffin and 
Quackenbush. 

Incorporation of Cites and Villages. — Messrs. 
Gansevoort, Birdsall and Livingston. 

On the Governor e Meeeage. 

On the Boundary line between New Jersey and 
New York. — Messrs. Sudani, Lansing and Living- 
eton. 

Relative to the Deaf and Dumb. — Messrs. Birdsall, 
Dodge and McDowell. 

On tbe Asylum for the Blind. — Messrs. Cropsey, 
Cary end Hubba d. 

On tho Asylum for the Insane. — Messrs. Ilas- 
brouck, Lansing and Edmonds. 

On Salt. — Messrs. Edwards, Mack and Ganse. 
voort. 

County Poor Houses. — Messrs. Fisk, Seward and 
Weatsott. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

Saturday , Jan. 11.— In Assbublt. 

The Speaker announced the following committees* 

Ways and Means — Wheeler, Myers, Clerk, A. 
J. Parker, Cash. 

Grievances — Anderson, ,D# Grew, Livingston, 
Healey, Sumner. 

Privileges and Elections.— Brasher, Dueeahery, 
Williams, Mabbett. Terry. 

Judiciary. — Haight, Phelps, Gordon, Grinnoll, 
Clary. 

Expiring Laws.<*-Bagley, Martin, Watt, Collier# 
Harris. 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Claim*.— Inf alii, Fox, Crosby, Robertson, Cuy- 
kendall. 

Colleges, Academies and Common Sebools. — M’- 
Xmh, Bogsrdus, Beardsles, Scbsrmerhorn, Yates. 

Engrossed Bills. — Jackson, Case, Hall, Conklin, 
Niebols. 

Erection and Division of Towns and Counties. — 
O. Robinson, Butriek, Wheaton, Orr. Kingman. 

Incorporation of Cities and Villages. — Drake, 
Wright, Bull, Stone, Enos. 

Agriculture. — Kernoo, Morehouse, Woods, Tem- 
pi*. Dyer. 

Incorporation of Charitable and Religious Socie- 
ties. — -Cargill, Strong, M'Knight, Bockhoven, 
Young. • 

Incorporation and Alteration of Banking and In- 
surance Co* s, — Morris, Willes, Younglove, Bowne, 


suranca Co's,— Morris, Willes, Younglove, Bowne, 
Smith. 

Aliens.— Osborne, Ringgold, Chamberlain, Ar- 
nold, Lewis. 

Canals and Internal Improvements*— Humphrey, 
Strong, 8tevenson, Morrill, West 

Roads and Bridges and the Incorporation of Turn, 
pike Companies.— Angel, Stafford, Campbell, Mab. 
bet, Fleming. 

State Prisons and Penitentiary System.— Staats, 
Gordon, Lockwood, Groom. Harkhurst. 

Militia and the Public Defence. — Fowler, Tomp- 
kins, Ruggles, Ward, Germond. 

Indian Affairs. — Snyder, Jones Mitchell, Patter, 
son Hasbrouck. 

Manufacture of 8alt. — Strong, Guinnip, Wright, 
Osborne, Best wick. 

Medical Societies and Colleges— Winfield, Staats, 
8tevenson, Anthony, Palmer. 

Two Third Bills. — Tompkins, Haight, Archibald, 
Johnson, Lefever. 

Public Lands— M’Knight, J. P. Robinson, Hunt, 
Myrick, Grover. 

Trade and Manufactures— Myers, Hough, Barnes, 
J. 8. Parker, Spafford. 

Railroads— Beardsley, Todd, J. H. Parker, Shays, 
Coe. 

Select Ccmmitteee on the Governor 9 * Menage. 

On so much as relates to Poor Houses — Marvin, 
Culver, Church, Whipple, Emmons. 

On so much as relates to Insane Poor— A. J. Par. 
ker, Titus, Dana, Sears, Thompson. 

On so much as relates to the Deaf and Dumb— 
Hants 11. Brasher, Elithorp, Merserean, Brown. 

January 7— In Senatb. 

Document o accompanying the Governor 9 * Menage . 
Copy of a letter from the Commissioners appointed 
to settle the boundary between New York and 
New Jersey. 

Nsw York, Oct. 20th, 1833. 
Sir We have the honor to inform you that pur- 
suaut to our appointment under the act concern, 
iug the territorial limits and jurisdiction of the State 
of Nsw York and the State of New Jersey, passed 
January 18th, 1833, and afier several conferences 
with the Commissioners appointed under a similar 
law of the State of New Jersey, we have concluded 
an agreement for the purpose ot settling the bound- 
ary referred to in those sets. 

We deem it unnecessary to enter into a detailed 
aocount of the course of the negotiation, and will 
only observe in respect to it, that waiving all discus; 
sieo of the strict rights of either party, the Commis- 
sioners on both aides made such concessions as they 
sopposed to be not only compatible with the substan- 
tial interests of each of the States, but conducive to 
the harmony and welfare of both. Proceeding upon 
these principles, it will be seen that the middle of 
the waters which divide this State from New Jersey 
has been agreed upon as the line of property, with 
such variations as to include within this State the 
islands belonging to it ; and that this is also to be the 
line of jurisdiction, except where circumstances ren- 
der a departure from it proper. This was peculiarly 
the ease with respect to the waters adjacent to the 
city of New Yoik, and we trust that the jurisdiction 
necessary fer the health, improvement, and police of 
that city has been amply secured, and that the agree, 
meat herewith delivered to you will be satisfactory 
te the Legislature and to our fellow.citizens gene, 
rally. 

We are, Sir, with high respeet, your obedient ser. 
vants, B. F. Btrrx.BE, 

Pbteb Augustus Jay, 
Henry Seymour. 

To Hi* Excellency Wm. L. Marcy, 

Governor of the State of New York* ^ 

Agreement made between the Commissioners on 
the part of the State of New York and the (Com- 
missioners on the part of the State of New Jersey, 


I relative to the boundary line between the two 

States. 

I Agreement made and entered intr» by and between 
Benjamin F. Butler, Peter Augustus Jay and Hen. 
ry Seymour, Commissioners duly appointed on the 
part and behalf of the State of New York, in pursu- 
ance of an act of the Legislature of the said State, 
entitled 41 An act concerning the territorial limits 
and jurisdiction of the State of New York and the 
State of New Jersey," passed January 18th, 1833, 
of the one part, and Theodore Frelinghuysen, James 
Parker and Lucius Q. C. Elmer, Commissioners duly 
appointed on the part and behalf of the State of New 
Jersey, in pursuance of an act of the Legislature of 
the said State, entitled •* An act for the settlement 
of the territorial limits and jurisdiction between the 
States of New Jersey and New York,” passed Feb- 
ruary 6th, 1833, of the other part. 

Article First. — The boundary line between the 
two States of New York and New Jersey, from a 
point in the middle ot Hudson river opposite the 
point on the west shore thereof, in the forty. first de- 
gree of north latitude, as heretofore ascertained and 
marked, to the main sea, shall be the middle of the 
said river, of the bay of New York, of the waters 
between Staten Island and New Jersey, and of Rari- 
tan bay, to the main sea, except as hereinafter other- 
wise particularly mentioned. 

Article Second. — The State of New York shall 
retain its present jurisdiction of and over Bedlow's 
and Ellis' islands, and shall also retain exclusive 
jurisdiction of and over the other islands lying in the 
waters above mentioned, and now under the jurisdic- 
tion of that State. 

Article Third. — The State of New York shall 
have and enjoy exclusive jurisdiction of and over all 
the waters of the bay of New York, and of and over 


the waters of the bay of New York, and of and over 
all the watera of Hudson river lying west of Manhau 
tan Island, and to the south of the mouth of Spuyten- 
duyvel creek, and of and over the lands covered by 
the said waterpto the low water mark on the westerly 
or New Jersey side thereof; subject to the following 
rights of property and of jurisdiction of the State of 
New Jersey, that is to say : 

1. The Stale of New Jersey shall have the exclu- 
sive right of property in and to the land under water 
lying west of the middle of the bay of New York and 
west of the middle of that part of tho Hudson river 
which lies between Manhattan Island and Nsw 
Jersey. 

2. The State of New Jersey shall havo the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of and over the wharves, docks and 
improvements made, and to be made, on the shore of 
the said State, and of and over all vessels aground 
on said shore, or fastened to any such wharf or dock ; 
except that the said vessels shall be subject to the 
quarantine or health laws, and laws in relation to 
passengers, of the State of New York, which now 
exist or which may hereafter be passed. 

3. The State of New Jersey shall have the exclu- 
sive right of regulating the fisheries on the westerly 
side of the middle of the said waters, provided that 
the navigation be not obstructed or hindered. 

Article Fourth. — The State of New York shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction of and over the waters of 
the Kill Van Kull, between Staten Island and New 
Jersey, to the westernmoat end of Shooter's Island, 
in respect to such quarantine laws and laws relating 
to passengers as now exist or may hereafter be passed 
under the authority ot that State, and for executing 
the same ; and the said State shall also have exclu. 
sive jurisdiction, for the like purposes, of and over 
the waters of the Sound, from the westernmost end 
of Shooter's island to Woodbridge creek, as to all 
vessels bound to any port in the said State of New 
York. 

Article Fifth. — The State of New Jersey shall 
have and enjoy exclusive jurisdiction of and over all 
the waters of the Sound between Staten Island and 
New Jersey lying south of Woodbridgo creek, and 
of and over all the waters of Raritan bay, lying 
westward of a line drawn Irom the light house at 
Prince's bay to the mouth of Mattavan creek, sub- 
ject to the following rights of property and of juris- 
diction of the State of New York. 

1. The State of New York shall have the exclu. 
sive right of property in and to the land under water, 
lying between the middle of the said waters and 
Staten Island. 

2. Ths State of New York shall have the exclu. 
sive jurisdiction of and over the wharves, docks and 
improvements made and to be made, on the shore 
of Staten Island \ and of and over all vessels aground 
on said shore, or fastened to any auch wharf or dock, 
Sxoept that the said vessel shall be subject to the 
quarantine or health laws, and laws in relation to 
passengers of the 8tate of New Jersey which now 
exist, or whieh may hereafter he passed. 


3. The State of New York shall have the exclu- 
sive right of regulating the J fisheries between the 
shore of Staten Island and the middle of the said wa- 
ters, provided that jthe navigation of the said waters 
be not obstructed or hindered. 

Article Sixth. — Criminal process issued under 
the authority of the State of New Jersey, against any 
person accused of au offence committed within that 
State ; or committed on board of any vesael being 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of that State as afore, 
said ; or committed against the regulations mad* or 
to be made by that State, in relation to the fisheries 
mentioned in the third article ; and also civil process 
issued under the authority of the State of New Jer- 
sey against any person domiciled in that Slate, or 
against property taken out of that State to evade the 
laws thereof ; may be served upon any of the said 
waters within the exclusive jurisdiction of the State 
of New York, unless such person or property shall 
b* on board a vessel aground upon, or fastened to the 
shore of the State ol New York, or fastened to a 
wharf adjoining thereto ; or unless such person shall 
be under arrest, or such property shall be under seix. 
ure, by virtue of process or authority of the State of 
New York. 

Article Seventh. — Criminal process issued under 
the authority of the State of New York, against any 
person accused of an offence committed within that 
State ; or committed on board of any vessel being 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of that State as afore- 
said ; or committed against the regulations made or 
to be made by that State, in relation to the fisheries 
mentioned in the fifth article ; and also civil process 
issued under the authority of the State of New York, 
against any person domiciled in that State, or against 
property taken out oi that State to evade the laws 
thereof; may be served upon any of the said waters 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the State of New 
Jersey, unless such person or property shall be on 
board a vessel aground upon, or fastened to the 
shore of the State of New Jersey, or fastened to a 
wharf adjoining thereto ; or unless such person shall 
be under arrest, or such property shall be under soil- 
ure, by virtuaof process or authority of the State of 
Ne w Jersey. 

Article Eighth. — This agreement Bhall become 
binding on the two States when confirmed by the Le- 
gislatures thereof respectively, and when approved 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Done in four parts (two of which are retained by 
the Commissioners of New York to be delivered to 
the Governor of that State, and the other two of 
which are retained by the Commissioners of New 
Jersey, to he delivered to the Governor of that State,) 
at the city of New York, this aixteenth day of Sep. 
tember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three, and of tho Independence oi 
the United States the fifty-eighth. (Signed.) 

B. F. Butler, Tueo. Frelinghuysen, 

Peter Augustus Jay, James Parker, 

Hknry Seymour, Lucius Q. C. Elmei. 

In Assembly — Friday , Jan . 10. 

Bill introduced on notice. 

By Mr. Myers, for the better security of steam- 
boat passengers— referred to a select committee, and 
double the usual number of copies ordered. Ths 
bill provides that three steamboat inspectors shall be 
appointed for two yeg rs by the Governor and Senate 
for each oi the cities ot New York and Albany ; 
whose duty it shall be to direct the pecu'iar con- 
struction of steam boats intended te navigate the 
Hudson, so as most effectually to guard against the 
bursting of boilers— to inspect all such boilers pre- 
vious to their being placed on board— to examine as 
to the competency ol the engineers now, or hereafter 
to be employed— to ascertain once every two months, 
during the season, the condition of the boilers and 
macbineiy of every beat, and examine minutely into 
the causes of every explosion : — Also, that no boat 
•hall be permitted te carry passengerx on the Hud- 
son, without having been examined by two inspectors 
(any one of whom may prohibit the conveyance of 
passengers by any boat which be may judge to be 
defective in boilers or machinery,) nor unless the en- 
gineer shall have submitted to an examination and 
received a certificate of qualification. Penalty for 
navigating the Hudson without obtaining the certifi- 
cate of the two inspectors, |500 for each offence ; 
and for employing an engineer who has not complied 
with the requisitions of the act, $50 for each day he 
may be so employed. Fees of commissioners $5 each 
per diem while on duty ; to he paid by the person 
employing ; and $5 for each engineer's certificate. 
Each boat is to be reported by the captain, and regis. 
tered, for which he shall pay $2 50. Tow boats not 
included in the act. Racing prohibited on penalty 
of forfeiture of boat, machineryi Ac. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


Latest from Buenos Ayres. — We have been fa. 
▼orcd by a friend with the perusal of a letter from 
a gentleman in Buenos Ayres, to his friend in this 
city, dated the 8th of November, from which we 
. learn that the insurrection, of which our last previ- 
ous accounts made mention, is at an end, and tran- 
quillity restored. 

If appears that popular discontent rose so high 
(hat vast numbers of citizens abandoned Buenos 
Ayres, and repaired to the outside party, which, 
soon amounted to 7000 men, well armed, whilst the 
government had only about 500 men, very badly 
mounted. In thia state of things Gov. Balcarce ad- 
dressed a note to the legislature, soliciting their ad- 
. Tice. They returned an answer somewhat equivo. 
cal, but containing an oblique hint to resign. He 
rejoined, and said “he was resolved to abide by 
their advice, and even to resign, if their honorable 
body thought it advisable." 

Without waiting for further formality, the Le- 
gislature immediately voted to consider his sug- 
gestion as a resignation — and addressed another 
note to his Excellency, acquainting him that they 
had accepted his resignation ! They next proceeded 
. without Iosb of time to elect a new Governor, when 
General Viainont received 17 votes, and General 
Plinto, the Speaker of the House, 12. The former 
being declared elected, waB ordered to appear before 
the House immediately, to make the usual oath, 
which he did at once, and entered upon the active 
duties of his office. Having taken possession of the 
fort, he despatched a communication to General 
Piendo, the head of the insurgents, informing him 
of the state of things in the city, and received for 
reply that the armed citizens without the walls re- 
joiced at the election of General Viamont, and would 
cheerfully yield obedience to any commands that he 
might issue. 

. . The next day about one hundred officers of Bal- 
Circes' party went off to the schooner ot war Saran. 
di, and having made Capt. Wilder prisoner, got her 
under way and decamped. The Captain wrote back 
to the Captain of the port, stating that he was a pri- 
soner, and that the officers required him to land them 
at Colonia — on the Banda Oriental. It was expected 
that the vessel would be returned. On the 7th of Nov. 
about five thousand of the outside troops entered the 
city and marched to the Plaza de la Victoria, where 
they saluted the new Governor, and after making a 
.grand display those of them who were soldiers re- 
paired to their respective quarters, and the citizens 
to their houses and avocations. “Our present 
Governor, says the letter, is an old patriot, uni. 
versa I Iy beloved, and one who, though firm, is in- 
clined to peace. The selection which he has made 
for his ministry cannot be better — Garcia for finances 
and government, and Gen. Guide for War and 
Foreign Affairs. Gen. Mancilla, Chief of Police, 
Gen. Pinedo, inspector General, and Col. Espora, 
Captain of the Port. Thus has ended the most 
systematic and orderly revolution which has ever 
taken plaoe. I call it a revolution because a legiti- 
mate government has been compelled to abdicate by 
the torrent of public opinion, and we are now likely 
to enjoy the sweets of peace for some years to 
come." — [Com. Adv.] 

The idea of the annexed dialogue, which is of 
oourse supposititious, is clever — and it is cleverly 
carried out : 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN CAPTAIN ROSS AND CAPTAIN 
HUMPHREYS. 

[ From the Leeds Mercury.] 

Capt. R . — I have been thinking, Humphreys, whai 
Lord Melville, and Croker, and my old enemy, Bar. 
row, will say to my discoveries. I have prepared 
despatches for the Admiralty at least ten times, 
sealed them firmly, and enclosed them in a wooden 
box, in the hope that they might be found if I perished. 

Capt. H . — Lord Melville and Croker are out long 
since. Sir James Graham is First Lord now. 

Capt. JL— What, Sir James Graham ? Of course 
it is not the radical member from Cumberland, who 
makes the motions about sinecures. 

Capt. H .-~ Tho very same, and as stingy in office 
as he was snarling out. Even the King, though so 
fond of the service, can't step his pruning and lop. 

ping. • 

If apt. R . — The King ! why I thought he preferred 
the army, and neglected tbe navy. 

Capt. if. — Ah ! I forgot to tell you. Old George 
Uka gone. We've now William IV. The Duke of 
Clarence that was. 

Capt. R. — Indeed ! What sort of a King does be 
Shake ? Is he a strict disciplinarian ? I hope he 
has not infringed on the liberties of the people, nor 
ordered Brougham and Denham, who abused him so 
at the Queen's trial, to be strung np at the yard-arm. 


| Why, what a horrible isnegade Sir James Graham 
must be ! I wonder the Duke would take him in. 

Capt. H . — The Duke ! Brougham ! and Denham ! 
renegade ! strict disciplinarian ! Ah ! my good fellow, 
you are a thousand leagues out of your reckoning : 
we've changed the poles of the earth since you left us. 

Capt. R . — I hope you've not had a revolution ? 

Capt. H . — Oh no, but we've had Reform. 

Capt. R. — What ! Has Lord John Russell carried 
his motion to give members to Manchester, Leeds, 
and Birmingham ? Did the Duke and Peel consent ? 

Capt . H. — The Duke has been turned to the right, 
about three years since. Earl Grey and the Whigs 
are now in office. 

Capt. R. — Is it posible ! Grey is a fine fellow, but 
rather proud of his order. However you say reform 
is carried. How do Grey and the boroughmongers 
go on together ? 

Capt i H. — Just as the dog Billy and the hundred 
rats did. He has worried them every one — there is 
uo such thing as a boroughmonger in the Kingdom — 
they have all gone to Davy's locker. 

Capt. R. — You make game of me. Why, what 
has became of the Tory majorities of Parliament ? 

Capt. H . — Reduced to a miserable minority in the 
Commons, and kept in decent order in the Lords. — 
All the large towns have representatives. The rot- 
ten boroughs are annihilated. The King turned Re- 
former, and then it was up with the Tories. — The 
Reformed Parliament has emancipated the West In- 
dia slaves, opened the China trade, and reformed the 
Irish Church. 

Capt. R . — You tell me miracles. Pray have the 
Whigs found out a way to pay off the National 
Debt 1 

Capt. H.— No, that and the North West Passage 
will be discovered together. 

Capt. R. — But tell me, has the King forgiven 
Brougham and Denham? 

Capt. H .— Judge for yourself, the first is a Lord, 
and keeps the King's conscience ; the second is Lord 
Chief Jusice of the King's Bench. 

Capt. R. — Good Humphreys! tell me next, do 
people walk on their hands or their feet now in 
England ? 

Capt . H . — The fashion had not changed in that re- 
apect when I sailed ; but what think yon of their 
travelling at the rate of thirty knots an hour — ahun. 
dred people or so drawn by one engine ! 

Capt. R. — Now, Humphrews, don't bounce; no 
tricks upon travellers ; you, at home, are turning 
Munchausens now. 

Capt. H . — As Ilive, its true ; the Duke of Orleans 
went the other day from Liverpool to Manchester in 
an hour and five minutes. 

Capt. R. — The Duke of Orleans! I hope the 
Freneh have not invaded us; yet old Charles X. 
must have hated the English Reform. 

Capt. H . — To be sure he did ; he was running as 
fast as possible the other way, that is, towards pure 
despotism; so the French capsized him, and put bis 
[cousin the Duke of Orleans at tho helm. They call 
him Louis Philip, and he makes a moderately good 
King, and keeps the French quiet, though the Liber. 


als say he does not go far enough. His daughter 
married Leopold. 

Capt. R. — Prince Leopold, you mean; do they 
live in England then ? 

Capt. H . — Prince Leopold ! No, lack-a-day, one 
has to teach you the whole alphabet over again. 
King Leopold — King of Belgium; that is a new 
kingdom sprung up, separated from Holland; the 
Belgians did not like playing second fiddle to the 
Dutchman, so they mutinied, and chose a captain of 
their own, and they've got our Prince Leopold. 

Capt. R. — And what said ihe Holy Allianoe to that ? 

Capt. H. — Said ! Why, Nic was beginning to be 
saucy, and talked of sending an army to France ; but 
the Polet revolted, and it took a twelvemonth Ao lick 
them; they fought like lions, but what signified that 
when they were surrounded by such a set ofrlevils ? 
At last Nic got them, down, and then he cut their 
throats. As to Austria and Prussia, they did not 
like the look of things, as the Frenchman were clear, 
ing for action, and calling all hands on deck. So 
they thought it better to sheer off.- 

Capt. if.—You take away my breath. I can't re- 
ceive all this at once, and I fear you're bouncing, 
Humphreys, or else the world has turned topsy. 
turvy, whilst I have been locked up in ice these four 
years, almost as fast as a block of freestone. I 
thought if any body had climbed to the top of the 
tree in England, it would have been Huskieson. 

Capt. H . — Poor Huskisson ! he's gone; he was 
rundown by an engine at the opening of the Liver, 
pool railway, and killed. 

Capt. R. — Horrible! I am almost afraid to ask who 

is alive. But tell me, how is my old neighbor , 

and his daughter, a pretty little girl just left school. 

Capt . H . — Little girl ! She is Mrs. , and 

has a fine boy a year old. 

Capt. R . — You don't say so: the chit ! Well, I 
see tne world's going on the old principle still ; but 
every thing seems to be done quicker in England 
than it used to be. What is Walter Scott's last tale ? 

Capt. Jf.— Ah ! He has told his last ; we have 
got to the Finis : the bright star has set. But I have 
news for you — the course of the Niger has been dis. 
covered. 

Capt. R. — Who is the lucky man ? 

Capt. H . — Two young chaps called Lander; one 
of them was the attendant of poor Clapperton. — 
They are well behaved, steady lads, and they have 
done what so many fine fellows perished in attempt, 
ing. They have traced the river to the Bight of 
Benin. One of them has gone out again, and it will 
be well if the dysentery does not catch him this time. 

Capt. R. — (Sighing) I was not bom under so for- 
tunate a star. But I have done what man could do, 
and suffered more than most. Even Barrow will con. 
fees that. 

Capt. H . — Every body will confess it. Cheer up 
man, you have solved the problem one way at. least : 
you could not find a passage where there was none. 
Four winters in the ice is what no man ever endur- 
ed before. The world will give you every credit for 
bravery, perseverence, and skill, not to be outdone 

Capt. K.— Do you think so ? 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 
From the 10rA to the 31st of December, 1833, inclusive. 


[Communicated Tor the American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Improvements.] 
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CITY OF NEW-YORK— continued. 
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In December, the observation* of w inds from the North-Eastern quorter, were 79i — from the South-Eastern, 1 — from 
the South-Western, 23 — from the North-Western, 431. 

The observations of the direction of clouds or higher currents, for the same month, were as follows : From the North- 
Eastern quarter, 28 — from the South-Eastern, 1— from the South-Western, 531 — from the North-Western, 251. 

Maximum of the barometer 30.50 in. — Minimum, 29.50 in. — Range, 1. in. 

* Tho snow storm of the 14th commenced at Baltimore at half post eleven on Saturday morning, and at Philadelphia at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, and continued about the same length of time ns here. 

t The storm of the 17th, as well as that of the preceding Saturday, commenced somewhat earlier nt the south and 
later at the eastward than usual ; or, in other words, the progress of these two storms from south-west towards the 
north-eu»t was slower than the average of other storms. The storm of the 17th is said to have been near twenty-four 
hours in travelling from Ncw-York to Portland. 

Tho common notion that the violent westerly wind which commonly succeeds an easterly gale is an opposing or an- 
t igonist wind, forcing back tho easterly gale, is disproved by the fncts attending the gale of the 17th, which, in this part of 
the country, exhibitod no change to the westward — the wind continuing to blow from the north-eastern quarter till long 
after the gale had passed beyond the eastern limits of the United States. Such facts can be satisfactorily accounted for 
only by admitting the circuitous or whirlwind character of these storms. 


GltAClK, PRIME CO. having this Jay taken into 
co-partnership JOHI* CLAKKSON JAY, will continue their 
buunen* tin Irr the same firm. — New-York. 1st October, 1848 


FOR SALE. 

ST3 3 * ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW- 
LEDGE— A Quartoily Journal, by frolessor Rafineeque, of 
Philadelphia, begun in the tnring of 1S32, with wood cuts, kc. 
dedicate j to Historical and Natural Sciences, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, kc. at one dollar per annum. 

MEDICAL FLORA OK THE UNITED STATE8, in 2 vols. 
with loo plates, containing also the economical properties ot 
>00 genera ol American plants.lfS. 

manual of American vines, and ah of Making 

Wines, with t* figures. 25 cents. 

FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 dollar. 
AMERICAN FLORIST, with 36 figures— price 36cts. 

*** Orders for these works, or any other ol Professor Rafi. 
nesque’*, received at this office. APtf J M k F 


S3* TOWNSEND At DURFEE, or Palmyra, Manu- 

facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their establish- 
ment to Hudson, under the name ol Durfee , May k Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) lor in- 
clined planes of Itailro&as at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United State*. As to 
'.tie quality ol Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jci vis, Eng. 
SI. St H. R. R. Co , Albany j or James Archibald. Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon* 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, / 

January 99, 1883. $ F3 if 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 

23* INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings of 

i kinds devised or built in New. York, or any part of (he 
United States, as cheap as any other combuatible buildings 
Actual buildings and bouses rendered incombustible at a small 
additional expense. 

SHIPS ol all sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and not liable to sink, at a sms’ll expense. 

Fur sale, 10,000 lbs. of aNTIGNIS, or Incombustible Var- 
nish, at one dollar per lb. 

Apply to C. S. RAFINESQ.UK, Professor of Hist, and Nat. 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, kc. in Philadelphia, No. 59 North 
dth street. A pamphlet given gratis. 

References in Ncw-York.— Mr. Minor, Editor of (he Me- 
chanics’ Magazine ; Messrs. Rushton k Aapinwall , D/ uggiits. 

Editors in the city or country, copying thlii advertisement, 
will roccivc a commission on any contract procured by their 
means. 81 R J M M k F 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

23* SIMON F AIRMAN, ol the village of Lansingburgh, in 
he county of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty 6d 
nails, and about lorty lOd nails in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nail is 
hammered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, and may 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is in 
[operation. Said Fairinan will make, vend and warrant ms- 
Ichines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
-is they tnsy be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
slso desires to sell one halfof his patent right for the uec of said 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
further information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in (he village ol Lan* 
singburgh.— August 15, 1S33. A29tfRMkF 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

53- PROFESSOR RAF1NESQUE, of Philadelphia, will 
undertake to build CARS that will carry along their own rail- 
way, and may be used on level M’Adam roads. They will 
■lave ten millions of money to be wasted on 1000 miles ol iron 
railroads to be laid in the United States within a few years, 
and dispense with tracks and double tracks. These Cars may 
be drawn by horses or steam. He claim6*to hive discovered 
them ever since 1825. by his eaveats fi.ed In the Potent Office. 
Apply* poet paid. 81 R J M M k F 


TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES. 

23-PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, offers 
bis services to render steamboats incombustible* and not liable 
to sink, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking ogainst 
•mags, sawyers and rocks. This will save many boais, much 
property, and the lives of hundreds every year. Those who 
.leglect this easy improvement, deserve to be neglected and dc- 
lurtcd by the public as unmindful of safety. Apply, postpaid. 

SIHJMM&F 



ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
POSITORY. 

The subscriber having resumed the charge of the 
above establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra 
dors and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 
1833, warranted of the best quality. v 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for it, and by experi- 
enced seedsmen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly reques ed whenever there are any failures here- 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that It is 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstance* but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and (erfeclion approximated. 

Also — French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wulzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Raga, and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmtrs. 

W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 

Catalogues may he had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
will bo forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
justice ran he done in the execution. 

*** Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for the following publications, 
to wit; — 

Nkw York Farmer and American Gardeners' Magazine. 

Mechanics' Maoazink and Register of Inventions k Improve- 
ments. 

American Railroad Journal and Advocate of lutcrnal Im- 
provements; and the 

New-York American, Daily, 7W- Weekly, and St mi- Weekly; 
either or all of whieh mny be seen and obtained by those who 
w ith them, by railing at 347 Worth Market street , Albany. 
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List of Subscribers who hove paid in advance 
to the year 1835. 

A yree, John B., Jonesborough, Ala. 

Aekley, Julius, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Ackley, Henry, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Akins, Jonathan, Pawiings, Dutchess co. N. Y. 
Albers, J. H., New- York City. 

Boyce, Lt., Philadelphia. 

Bache, Major, Philadelphia. 

Beebee, J. S., Ithaca, N. Y. I 

Berrian, Richard, New- York City. 

Bliss, N., New-York City. 

Railroad be Coal Company, Beaver Meadow, Pa. 
Benner, Jacob, Bainbridge, Ross co., Ohio. 

Buel, jr., Jesse, Albany, N. Y. 

Canfield, Lt., Paterson, N. J. 

Clarke, S. P., Pendleton, Niagara co., N. Y. 
Chamberlain, Jos., Homer Village, N. Y. 
Dennis, C. C., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dennistoun, G. V., Albany, N. Y. 

Erwin, J. W., Richmond, Indiana. 

Ellis, John, West Barre, Mass. 

Fleming, Augustus, New-York City. 

Fraser, John, Richmond, Indiana. 

Greenleaf, Moses, Williamsburgh, Main. 
Hopkins, John, Beaver Meadow, Pa. 

Hagner, C. N.. Baltimore, Md. 

Hutchinson, H., Utica, N. Y. 

High, Henry, Reading, .Pa. 

Ha zzard, Thomas, Baltimore, Md. 

Higham, Robert, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Harbottle be Young, Dresden, Yates co., N. Y. 
Knight, John. Baltimore, Md. 

Leonard, L,. Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lawrie, James, Boston, Mass. 

Leaner, Henry, Richmond, Indiana. 

Mason, R. B., Parsippany, N. J. 

Maurice, James, Erie, Pa. 

Murray, James D., New Hope, Pa. 

Mansfield, Lt. J. F., Savannah, Geo. 

Miller, Geo. C., Borden town, N. J. 

Mallory, Meredith, Penn Yan, Yates co., N. Y. 
Morrow, Hugh, Jonesborough, Ala. 
McLaughlin, John, Jonesborough, Ala. 

Morris, O. C., Baltimore, Md. 

Niehols, B. R., Boston, Mass. 

Pardee, A., Beaver Meadow, Pa. 

Powers, Heman, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pumpelly, G. J., Owego, Tioga co., N. Y. 
Phillip, Robert, Augusta, Geo. 

Potter, Charles, Providence, R. I. 

Reynolds, L. O., Savannah, Geo. 

Raush and Runyon, Lexington, Ky. 

Rhodes, Wm., Richmond, Vt. 

Smith, J. L., New-York City. 

Smith, R. S., Suffolk, Va. 

Sliulz, Theodore, Salem, N. C. 

Sargeant, H. B., Fort Ann, Wash, co., N. Y. 
Shoemaker, J. L., New-York City. 

Sammons, W. T., Johnstown, N. Y. 

Taylor, jr., W., New-York City. 

Turner, Elisha, South Wrentham, Mass. 
Vandegraaff, J. S., Lexington, Ky. 

Van Northwick, John, Penyan, Yates co., N. Y. 
Wirht, J. F., Erie, Pa. 

Wilstack, C. F., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wing, Elihu, Quaker Hill, N. Y. 

Woodward, W. A., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Willard, W. T., New-York City. 

Williams, John R., ditto. 

Yates be M 4 Intyre, ditto. 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 
No. 81 Barclay street. 

H. HUXLEY * CO., Produce Broken, offer thelrser- 
rices in eellinf ami buying all kinds ef Country Produce, and 
Panning and Gardening lmplemente. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

$3- THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OFPHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform tbe public, and ee 
pecially Railroad and Traneportatlon Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain Improvements In the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction of 
Locomotive Engines. Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make In reference to this line of 

They have already In their possession the requisite appara 
tus for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. I*. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, vix. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
:bour ; a four ton engine at a speed of Set 1-2 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respect s will be warranted to equal 
that or the best English engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in tbe conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re 
pairs. 

Tns engines will be adapted to tbe use of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, coke, or any other fool hitherto used in locomotive 


AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP. 

A friend of ours has now in a state of forwardness, a 
Map upon which will be delineated nearly all the Kail* 
loads now chartered in the U. States. It is designed to show 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 
aa well aa when others may hereafter be constructed to 
connect with them. It will be completed in a few weeks, 
and may be had aither in sheets, or put up in morocco for 
goeket maps, in any quantity su ** cr * a 

New-York, August 14. 1833. 


NOVELTY WORKS) 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 
b. STILLMAN. Manufacturer ol Steam 
Eagines, Boilers, Railroad ami Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil 
ere, which are warranted, for seleiy and economy, to be tupe 
rier to any thing of the kind heretofore used. Th* fulles* 
assurance is giveA that work shall he done well, and on rea- 
sonable ter ass. A share of public patronage la respectfully 
* mil 


STEP!) EN SON » 

Builder qf a superior style ef Faeeenger Care for Railroad * 
No. S64 Elisabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

S3* RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
these Cars ; a specimen of which may be seen on that parto 
the New-York and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 
J45tf 


hft 


'he terms shall be quite aa favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than thoee on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ac. and ether communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company. 

WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

December 2d, 1833. 

For ftirther /information oa this subject 'see No. 49, pags 
1 72 of this Journal. 44 


RAILWAY IRON. „ „ B 

) Flat Baers in 

jy* Ninety .five tons ol 1 inch by \ Inch, I lengths ol 14tol4 

200 do. 1} do. } do. ( feet counter sunk 

40 do. lj do. § do. I holes, ends cut at 

800 do. 2 do. X do. fan angle of 44 da- 

800 do. ‘if do. | do. | grses with spli- 

soon expected. | cing plates, nails 

J to suit. 

350 do. of Edge Rails of 38 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

The above will be eold free of duty, to State Governments, 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
[part payment. A. A G. RALSTON. 

9 South From street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of ail the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
country ana Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
exsuiine them. o7tmeowr 


SURVEYORS* INSTRUMENTS. 

Compasses o( various sixes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
Inifjing powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment ot Engineering instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. A O. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 6t corner of Maidenlane. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

S3* The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments ir, 
hir profession, warranted equal, if not superior, In principles ol 
construction and workmanship to any Imported or manufac- 
tured In the United States ; several ot which are entirely nett: 
among which are an Itnpioved Compass, with a Telescope at. 
.ached, by which angles can be taken with or wilhont the us* 
of the needle, with perfect accuracy— a leu, a Railroad Goi.lom 
eter, with two Telescopes — and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
[Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. WM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
io F.ngineers, Surveyors, and others interested.: 

Baltimore, 1839. 

In reply to thy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following Information 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole nucr 
her of the “ Improved Compass** is eight. These sre all ax 
elusive of the number in tbe service of the Engineer and Gra 
d nation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are In good repair. They havt 
n fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to wind 
all instruments of tbe kina art liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasset 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any otberi 
In use, ana the Improved Compass is superior to any other ds 
crlptioo oi Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying thejraJlf 
on this Road. 

This Instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engtneei 
scarcely any thing to desire in tbe formation or convenience oi 
the Compass. Ills indeed the most completely adapted to later 
at angles of any simple and cheap instrument that 1 have ye< 
seen, and 1 cannot but believe It will be prelerred to all othert 
now in u^e for laying ofrails—and in fact, when known, 1 think 
it will be as highly appreciated Tor common surveying. 
Respectfully thv triend, 

JAMES F. STABLER, Superintends* of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Philadelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years made constant use ol Mr. 
Young** 11 Patent Improved Compass, »» I can safely aay I be 
lleve ft to be much superior to any other Instrument of the kind, 
now in use. and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown. February, 1838. 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J 
Young, of I'hiladclphis, in which he has combined the proper- 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 

B out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi- 
neers as preferable to any others lor that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Ens. Philad., 
at iy fcOexnani. and Ionia. Mtroad* 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS, 
tf- Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory aad Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subsevibero 
at Paterson, or 80 Wall street, New-7ork, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPR1NQS. 

Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM A GROSVENOR. 



INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

S3* EWIN k HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. AS South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform tbeir friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
ind keep for aale every description of Inatrumenta in the above 
branches, which they can furnieh at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Inurements repaired fwlih care and promptitude. 

For proof of* the high estimation on which thdr Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
ihe public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
iislinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin It Heartte.— Agreeably to your request mads some 
months since, i now offer you my opinion ol the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier periou, but was intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, so that 1 could 
ineak with the greater confidence of their merits, if such the* 
should be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I esn now stats that not withstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties arc considered good, I have a decided preference for thoee 
manufactured by you. Of tiie whole number manufactured for 
.he Department of Construction, to wit : five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one hss required any repairs within the 
lasttwelve months, except from the occasional Imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instrumsnts ara liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same line 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in tbeir construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
totice of Companies engaged In Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmenehlp. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers* instruments 
>f your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and fcorvey- 
»r»s Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my ophiioo 
if the excellence of the woi kmanahip. The pane of the level# 
Appeared well proportioned to secure facility in nee, and accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 

These instruments seemed to me to possess all *he modern 
improvement of construction, of which v» mar -y have beret 
nade within these few years ; a. id 1 have un dc nbt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in th#* 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimore, May let, 1838.? 

To Messrs Ewin'and Heartte— Asyou have asked metogffk 
n j opinion ol the merits of thoee instruments of your mean- 
.acture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aqualnted wkh 
'.heir Qualities have gone, 1 have great reason to think well of 
:he skill displayed iu their construction. The ueeuteea of their 
workmanship has been the subject ol frequent remark by my 
ieif. and ol the accuracy oi their performance I have received 
taiislaciory assurance from others, whose opinion 1 respect, 
and who have had theai lor a considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have made since your establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the uecesaity or sending eleswhere for what wa 
may want In our line, deserve the unqualified approbation aad 
our warm eacouragemeuu Wishing you nil the success which 
your enterprise so well merits, I remain, yours, Ac. 

B. H LATROBE, r* 

Civil Engineerlo the service ef the Baltimore aad Ohio Ran 
road Company. 

A number of other letters ire In euijflwsiiffel arfmitfkktie 
ntrorfueed, hut ere toe lengthy. We should be happy to 
mbmltthem upon application, to any p o iso n s detinue efpsrae- 
mg tbs earns. nM 
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NEW-YORK, JANUARY 25, 1834. 


Safety Apparatus for Steam Boilers.— 
An apology is clue to several of our esteemed 
correspondents for the delay which has occur- 
red in the publication of their communications. 
That of Lieut. A. C. Twining and of J. S. 
Williams, Esq. of Cincinnati, Ohio, were re- 
ceived a long time since, but have been delay- 
.ed by my absence and a desire of giving an- 
other communication upon the same subject, 
in the same number of the Journal. It is not 
however, in readiness, and we will not longer 
.delay those which have been so long in hand 

The communication of Mr. J. N. Pomeroy, 
.describing a new mode of constructing ves- 
sels, has also been some time in hand. It is, 
.indeed, as he observes, “ as a water craft en- 
tirely unique,” and as such, we submit it to 
»the observation of the public. _ 

At a meeting of the Stockholders of the Lake 
Erie and Mad River Railroad Company, 
held, as we are informed, at Urbana, January 
9th, 1834, it being ascertained that more than 
five thousand shares had been subscribed, they 
proceeded to the election of officers, when the 
following gentlemen were duly appointed : ' 

President— Joseph Vance. 

Directors— Horatio G. Phillips, Pierson Spi- 
lling, John C. Pearson, Benjamin M. Piatt, 
William Townsend, Charles G. Swaim, Jona- 
than Harshman, Charles Cavileer, John H. 
James, Josiali Hedges, James Hollister, and 
John G. Camp. 

Treasurer — John H. James, of Urbana. 


Secretary— Jeremiah Warder, Springfield. 

Committees were appointed to take such other 
j measures as they may deem proper to cause 
the subscriptions of stock to be filled, to employ 
a competent engineer for the final location ofj 
the road, to commence on the first day of May, 
and so soon as 800,000 dollars shall be taken, 
the work is to be put under contract, from Day- 
ton to Urbana, and from Portland to a point 40 
miles south, and beyond Tiffen. 

Mr. Burden’s Steamboats. — It is said that a 
company of gentlemen in Albany have pur- 
chased of Mr. Burden the exclusive right to use 
steamboats made after his model, for the con- 
veyance of passengers upon the Hudson river. 
Mr. B. reserves to himself the privilege of| 
using his boats on the Hudson for freighting 
and towing. 

However great may be the improvement 
which Mr. Burden had made in the construc- 
tion of boats J.o be propelled by steam, we think 
[further progress in the art will yet be exhibited. 
Mr. Langdon, of West Troy, has already a 
model of a boat prepared, which promises fair 
I to outstrip Mr. Burden’s. W^hile it combines 
all the requisites which B.’s plan furnishes for 
obviating the resistance of fluid through which 
it passes, it also possesses the additional ad- 
vantage of a greater buoyancy. It may also be 
constructed at a less expense, and does not ap- 
pear so likely to get out of repair. We shall 
not be surprized to see it rank before Mr. 
Burden’s, both as to speed and safety.— [Troy 
Budget.] - 


The following extract is taken from a London 
paper : — 

Application is intended to be made in the en- 
I suing session for a bill 44 to authorize in the 
constructing, improving, and using ten feet in 
width of the carriage way, or waste ground on 
the side of the carriage way, of the turnpike 
roads from Islington, in the county of Middle- 
sex, to the town of Birmingham (being part of 
the several roads constituting the Holyhead' 
mail-coach road between those places) into a 
[hard and solid road, for the passing ot travelling 
thereon of locomotive steam carnages ; com- 
prising also powers to levy and collect tolls upon 
such carriages, and to apportion them between 
ithe trustees or proprietors of the said roads, ana 
the persons who shall be authorized to construct 
such intended steam carriage road, and to alter 
and increase the tolls, rates, &c. authorized by 
the various acts at present in force. 

Railroad, Germany. — The subscription for 
the intended railroad between Nuremberg and 
il Furth amounts already to 130,000 florins, j 


Our 44 highly esteemed correspondent,” the 
writer of the following extract and communica- 
tion, need not be at all appprehensive that his 
communications will be omitted 44 agreeably to 
l he law (of editors) in such cases made and pro. 
vided” in consequence of a 44 press of other mat- 
ter” — especially if they should have the same, 
hereafter, to recommend them as those already 
received : they will always find a place in the 
Journal. We cannot, however, forbear to pub- 
lish the following extract from his letter by 
way of showing his philosophy, and at the same 
time recommending it to those who may have 
occasion to exercise it. 

I am sorry that I could not have furnish- 
ed you with an article less prolix, and more 
worthy .of the Journal ; but you need not hesi- 
tate at declining to use it. You have only, 
44 agreeably to the law (of editors) in such case 
made and provided,” to express your 44 profound 
regret, that the press of other matter, &c. &c. 
obliges you to omit the publication of the com- 
munication of your highly esteemed correspon- 
dent, dte. &c. 6tc . — and this, you know, applies 
the anodyne to all wounds of this kind.” 

On the Petrifying of Wood , as applicable to 
Timber for Railroads , <f*c. By G. [For the 
American Railroad Journal and Advocate of 
Internal Improvements.] 

Some time* since, in an eastern paper, there 
appeared an article stating that some person 
had discovered a method of completely petrify- 


ing wood, and so preserving it nearly, or quite 
indestructible, by saturation with Hydrate of 
Limbi’ If any of your correspondents can fur- 
nish any information of the process ; or any 
facts which may elucidate the subject, perhaps 
ht render an important servico to the 
railroads, in situations which require 
or admit the use of wood ; and I would respect- 
fully suggest to any who may recollect such 
facts, that the communication of them to the 
Railroad Journal would be a gratification to at 
least one of its readers — probably to many. 

It is said that timber imbedded in lime, under 
certain circumstances, as, for instance, the ends 
of beams inserted in the walls of brick houses, 
decays sooner than in the open air — becomes 
dry rotten, &c. I have heard it argued that 
this is owing to the causticity, or some other 
quality of the lime ; and to prevent the effect, it 
has been a practice, in some cases, to leave a 
space for the ends of the beams, large enough 
for the free circulation of air around them, and 
I free from contact with the lime used in the con- 
■struction of the walls. Whether the facts ob- 
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served in these cases fully justify the conclu-||fact that vessels employed in carrying lime, ge- mechanism for this purpose, though they oc- 
sion that time is always, or ever, injurious to; nerally, if not always, last longer than any cur but once in many years of time, do en- 
tile durability of the timber, I would not veu-jj others ; and said that he had resolved thereafter tirely prostrate the whole design. Nothing 
ture to assert, and it is not my purpose now toj to saturate, as far as possible, all his vessels can be more simple, as a security against ex- 
inquire. I am willing to admit the conclusion 1 with lime, as the best method of preserving cess of steam in the boiler, than the present 
that it may be so in some cases; but I would them from decay. safety valve; yet, simple as it is, no one ven- 

suggest the inquiry whether its causticity may Another instance was that of a parcel of pine tures to rely upon it without the attendant in- 
not be so completely destroyed by saturation planks which had been used as a platform, on dications of tile mercurial gauge; and if any 
with water, and in this state whether wood may the ground, on which to make lime mortar, arrangement equally simple shall ever be de- 
not be so far impregnated with it as to- become This platform was laid by his grandfather, in a vised to meet the object now in question, as it 
much more durable, and perhaps next to inde- corner of the yard, and used more or less every is very probable there may, no wise man will 
structible. year for the purpose of a “ mortar bed.” His rely upon it without the attendant indications 

The notice mentioned at the introduction of this | father continued it in the same use ; himself, of the gauge-cocks, — at least, until the con- 
article, if it may be relied on as fact, answers the j the grandson, continued it for a time, as long as struction of boilers shall make their explosions, 
inquiry in the affirmative. Of the fact, however, ! lie had occasion ; after which, it lay some years when they do occur, altogether less destruc- 
I am ignorant, and therefore it is that I make lunused, and overgrown with grass and weeds; live than they are at present. Indeed, if the vi- 
this communication and inquiry. My object is nt length, wanting the ground for another pur- gilance and skill of those who are entrusted 
to excite others to further investigations, and pose, he had it torn up and removed, expecting with the engine might be implicitly relied on, 
with this end in view, 1 beg leave to state some to find the planks entirely rotten — but, to his there would be little occasion for seeking any 
facts of which I have been informed, which surprize, found them sound, and, to use his other safeguard : but men are scarcely less 
seem to me to prove sufficiently, that lime may, forcible expression, “ as hard as a bull’s horn.” fallible than mechanism; and if the defects of 
in some situations, be made to contribute very This was after they had lain in contact with the this make it an uncertain dependence, the de- 
essentially to the durability of wood; and, per- surface of the ground, exposed to all the vicis- fects of the other ought, on the same prinei- 
haps, may suggest a remedy, to some important situdes of the atmosphere, I think he said, about pie, to teach us the necessity of providing a 
extent, for the disadvantages to which wooden sixty years ! check against those causes of danger which 

railroads are obviously liable. It is now near 15 years since I received these do continually act, — such, for example, as defi- 

Some years ago, I was travelling on the sea accounts from the old gentleman, and I have cient skill, or inattention, or drowsiness, or the 
coast of Maine, and put up for a night at the never seen him since: my recollection, there- use ofspiriluous liquors, or unforeseen accident- 
house of an elderly gentleman, who had been fore, may not be perfectly accurate in the de- al circumstances— causes that beset the passen- 
all his days concerned in ship-building and tails of his statements, but of their substance I gers* way with dangers which a timely preven- 
navigation, and appeared to be a sensible, feel certain. When I saw the notice referred tion generally disarms, but which sometimes 
shrewd observer. He had, that day, a new to in the beginning of Miis article, respecting give terrible demonstration that they are not 
vessel arrived from her first voyage to a the preservation of tin.ber by means of hydrate imaginary. From such considerations we in- 
foreign port, and among other circumstances of lime, these facts nt once recurred forcibly to fer that no apparatus can do away with the ne- 
was told that she hud not leaked a drop during my mind, and I was led to the inference that, cessity of that personal vigilance which is now 
the voyage. This led me to remark that she in the cases mentioned, there had been so much the only dependence for safety — that the single 
must have been exceedingly well built. He water present as to destroy the caustic proper- end of an apparatus should be to provide a 
replied that he thought the tightness of the ties of the lime, convert it to a hydrate , and hold check upon those causes which make that 
vessel was owing, in a measure, to the lime with so much of it in solution, and in such a situa- first dependence sometimes to fail, and that 
which she had been stuffed while building. He tion, as that it might always be presented to the such an apparatus is really most necessary, not- 
had been led to believe that lime was a better wood for its absorption, until it had become withstanding the opinions of many practical 
preservative of the timber of ships than salt, or entirely saturated, and the wood thus effectually men to the contrary. 

any other substance heretofore used for that preserved. But, in forming such an apparatus, it should 

purpose. While this vessel was being built, ana Will some of your correspondents recollect, be a principle to make its indications of such a 
before ceiling up the inside, he had the inter- and furnish for publication in the Journal, kind as to give the early notice of impending 
stices of the timbers filled with new stone lime, such facts as may confirm or correct this infer- danger, not to passengers, but to those atteno- 
pounded fine enough to be driven in between ence, and trace out its legitimate consequences ants on the engine whose business it shall be 
the timbers, and rammed in as solid as was if confirmed 1 G. to apply the remedy. An opposite idea, it ia 

possible in that state; the planking was then — true, has been incorporated into most of the cur- 

finished, and the lime left to slake and fill the Safety Apparatus for Steam Boilers. By Alex, rent devices, for sounding or ringing alarms, or 
remaining interstices. His theory was, that the C. Twining. To the Editor of the Ame» regulating moveable indices, open to the sense 
air, and the moisture of the wood, and perhaps riean Railroad Journal. of all who may wish to gauge, at any moment, 

a little water, which might be expected to leak Sir, — I have read several interesting arti- the precise dimensions of their travelling se- 

into the best built Vessel, would slake the lime cles in your Railroad Journal, the object of curity. Not that bells or an index might not b© 
so that its expansion would fill every chink in which was to propose one plan and another for so arranged as to give timely notice in the pro- 
the timbers, and penetrate the pores of the wood protecting steam boilers against that danger oft per quarter only ; but those projectors who 
itself, sufficiently to prevent speedy decay ; but explosion which arises from the exposure of have contemplated arrangements for indiscrimi- 
any effect in rendering the vessel more staunch the flues to a violent heat when the water is nate alarm, nave taken measures to defeat the 
had not anticipated. He, however, con- permitted to descend below them. Respecting success of their own projects, since experience 
eluded that the expansion of the lime, though, this hazard, (which is of frequent occurrence, has shown that, the excitement and headlong 
from its small quantity, not sufficient to injure as any man may be satisfied who takes time impulses of a mass of people, acted on by the 

the vessel by Its mechanical force, yet had been and pains to make extensive inquiries, and con- impression of impending danger, are almost its 

sufficient, by the addition of the little water coruing which I speak reflectingly when I ex- much to be dreaded as any common danger it- 
which had leaked in, to form a maw of mortar press the opinion that it subjects the traveller self; and it is from their experience of this ten- 
so solid as to prevent, at least in some degree, to more multiplied and more fearful risks than dency, as w’ell as from motives of immediate 
the further ingress of water from without, any other circumstance attending the steam interest, and pride of persona] feeling, that 

This, however, was a new idea, and the pre- engine,) there can scarcely be too much dis- captains and proprietors would natunuly dis- 

sent experiment was not conclusive ; but as to cussion, until some adequate means of public countenance every plan which would proclaim 
its effect in preserving the timber, he had no safety in relation to it shall have been disco- indiscriminately each momentary danger. The 
doubt; and he related several fi-cts in his own vered and brought into common use. In this thing to be aimed at is to give notice when dan- 
knowledge in support of this opinion. article 1 design to add one more to the proposed ger is at hand to those who have the means of 

As one instance, he stated that he had once expedients for safety, after bringing up to view averting it, and not at once to others ; for, al- 
owned a coasting vessel, built of the common one or two principles which are necessary to though it were ever, thought a doubtful question 
timber of the coast of Maine, lyliich, when nearly a clear understanding of the precise object be- whether passengers ought not at once to know 
new, was once bound from Hiomaston to Bos- lore us, and which are often overlooked by the crisis, yet it is not a doubtful question 
ton, with a cargo of lime, and on her passage those who discuss this subject. whether captains and proprietors will readily 

went ashore some werebetween Cape] Ann and It is a principle, or, at least, it is a truth, consent that they shall; and still less is it 
Boston, and bilged. The lime slaked, burnt which ought to take the place of a principle, doubtful respecting any specific means of safe- 
tne deck and upper works, and, as might be not to be lost sight of on this subject, that me- ty, whether it will come into general use with- 
expected, penetrated the timbers throughout, chanism, ever so excellent, cannot be made to out the favor of those authorities. 

T ^e vessel was unioaded, repaired, and lived, supersede the practice of that same strict and These considerations, with others* led the 
I tmnk he said, thirty or forty years alter personal examination by means of the gauge- writer many months ago to suggest to two or 
this event; had undergone occasional re- cocks, which is now enjoined upon the engineer three individuals, of great skill in the steam en- 
pairs since, but the principal part of the and other attendants of the engine. The pro- gine, an arrangement for causing a small puff 
original timber remained. When, after that priety of this assertion will be understood -by of steam to issue and alarm the engineer and 
that time, examined, it was found that the ori- every one who is practically acquainted with firemen, in case the water should fall too low, 
* W ” IC “ , ° een impregnated the imperfection of materials, and knows that while bj r others it would be undistinguished 
with the lime, w ere perfectly sound , while those machines, put together t according to the best from the common sounds that now issue from 
which had been added since that time, were all, rules of art and maxims of science, are sub- the boilers, unless, indeed, the evil were permit, 
or nearly all, rotten , He adduced, also, the jeot, nevertheless, to irregularities, which, in| ted to continue uncorrected, in which case tbs 
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increasing alarm would give iudiseriminate no- 
tice of neglect and hazard. Since the time 
when those communications were made, an in- 
teresting article has found insertion in your 
Journal respecting a safety apparatus invented 
by Mr. Kennedy, of New -York, which, if I un- 
derstand it rightly, embraces in its plan sub- 
stantially the same idea. Mr. Kennedy, there- 
fore t if that method of alarm shall be found to 
possess advantages sufficient to bring it into 
use, will be entitled to the merit of having firsti 
brought the idea up to public notice ; though his 
particular arrangement, there is reason to fear,; 
would fail of success, from a circumstance which 
deserves to be pointed out more specifically. 

The circumstance alluded to, (and which, in- 1 
deed, is common to most other plans that have 
been proposed for this object,) is that the rod, 
which connects Mr. Kennedy’s float with liisj 
escape valves, is made to pass through the 
boiler in such a manner that this rod, or rather 
the •* wadded stopper” which it works, is sub- 
ject to the atmospheric pressure above, and 
the steam pressure beneath ; but as the aimos- 

{ ihoric pressure is subject to changes equiva- 
ent to two inches of mercury, and the steam 
pressure in the boiler to changes much greater, 
it may be seen at once that a stopper of no 
more than one inch in area would be subject 
to influences which would of themselves great- 
ly impair the accuracy of the indications of any 
float of moderate size. Add to this the fric- 
tion of the stopper, which by reason of *ts 
packing must adhere to the tube with a consi- 
derable force, and there will be found in these 
three disturbing forces reason to apprehend a 
very capricious action of the float. 

In my own arrangement, as well as the pre- 
ceding, there are valves and a rod ; but the rod 
is to werk wholly in the steam, and is to be 
connected with the float by the intervention ofj 
a lever, which gives a considerable mechani- 
cal advantage, — say, an advantage of three to 
one. At the same time, packing is made un 
necessary by the adoption of a metallic plate, 
working upon another plate in the manner of) 
the common slide valve ; but this will be more 
fully understood when we shall come to the fi- 
gure and explanation. 

None of tne plans iu your Journal which I 
have noticed, except Mr. Kennedy’s, have 
guarded against the uncertain amount of ac- 
tion in the float from its ebullition or foaming 
of the water. Mr. Kennedy has proposed a box. 
in which his float is to rise and sink ; but 1 pro- 
pose to accomplish the same object only by 
ndaptiug the form of my float to that purpose,! 
in the manner following : Suppose a float of 1 
the form and in the position of an upright cy- 
linder, sunk just to touch the boiler at its lower 
end, or within an inappreciable distance of it, the 
water in which it floats being dead or free from 
ebullition ; then when steam began to be gene, 
rated, the water would swell in bulk and rise in 
height around the cylinder, but the upward 
pressure upon the cylinder’s base would re- 
main unvaried, since the specific gravity of the 
column above it is as much diminished as its 
height is augmented. The cylinder, therefore, 
would neither sink nor rise, but would retain 
its position unaltered until the absolute quan- 
tity of water in the boiler became itself altered. 
By ndopting thus a cylindrical float, to sink 
in the dead water as near to the bottom as the re- 
quisite play of the float will admit, we may 
secure tne necessary regularity of action. But, 
in case it should be inconvenient for the float, to 
sink so deep, let us suppose the immersion to 
be only to a part of the water’s depth — it may 
be one-third, or one-fourth — then, if the im- 
mersed cylinder suddenly break off in its shape 
to a less diameter at the water line, forming a 
smaller cylinder, resting immediately upon the 
larger, and united to it at the precise line ofj 
the water, and if the cross section of the.[ 
smaller bear the same ratio, in area, to the 
cross section of the larger, that the immersion 
in dead water of the combined float bears tol 
the average depth of dead water required in 
the boiler, such^ a float will be very nearly sta- 



tionary when the water changes from its dead 
state to a state of violent ebullition, or foaming. 
By the principles of hydrostatics, it wxmld be 
perfectly stationary if the density of the float- 
ing Jcolumn of water in ebullition were alike 
from bottom to top ; biu this is not the case in 
reality, by reason of thq^wbbles of steam en- 
larging a little as fliey ascend, and the greater 
quantity of steam thrown up along the sides ofl 
the boiler, es.ablishing a superficial current 
from the sides to the middle. The variation 
from equal density, however, in the middle, is 
not great, and it is in favor of the float’s de- 
scending too low when the water foams : which 
ia on the side of safety. One of the gentlemen 
to whom I had communicated, in conversation, 
the principles of this apparatus, objected to 
hollow floats ; that he had often in the actual 
trial found them unaccountably to fill with wa- 
ter. This result was doubtless occasioned by 
minute imperfections in the metal and work- 
manship, which did not manifest themselves 
until the float became subject to the steam 
pressure in the boilers, and to the corrosive ac- 
tion of the water and gases. These imperfec- 
tions it may not be easy wholly to avoia ; and 
the objection led me to adopt, in my proposed 
arrangement, a float entirely open at the hot. 
tom, which would always be emptied of water! 
by the ascending steam, and its buoyancy kept) 
unimpaired so long as there is occasion for its 
action. 

Befcre leaving this subject, I will remark 
upon one mechanical principle, which, if real, 
possesses the greatest practical importance. 
The nature of the danger which is to be dread, 
ed, in the case of a deficient supply of water in 
the boiler, is very generally understood — that 
is, if the water line descends below the flues, 
they become intensely heated, and when the 
water, either by ebullition or by injection 
through the supply cock, again reaches the 
incnndescent metal, an immense quantity ofl 
vapor is immediately generated, which neither 
the safety valve can discharge, nor the boiler] 
sustain. This is a common and satisfactory 
statement, and one which receives confirina-l 
tion from the valuable experiments of Profes- 
sor Johnson, of the Franklin Institute. There 
is, however, a mode of action in this vapor, and 
one which may be, in particular cases, of in- 
tense efficacy, that involves a mechanical effect 
additional to those above mentioned ; and I em- 
brace this opportunity of calling the attention 
of men of practical science in the steam engine, 
to the principle involved, as I do not remem- 
ber ever to have met with it. It is well known 
that, if a charged gun barrel be so loaded as to 
leave a considerable spacs between the ball and 
charge, the piece will burst when fired. The 
French, and I believe the military rationale of|! 
the fact is, that the flame, reverberating from 
the ball back to the charge, creates a more per- 
fect and sudden inflammation in the chamber 
than would otherwise take place* But, although 
this explanation does assign a real cause, we 
might ask whether the amount of gas thus sud 


denly evolved, can exceed that which was pent 
up in the same chapiber, at the proof of the 
piece with double or even treble charges, and 
weight of ball ? A more adequate cause might 
be assigned, arising out of the established prin- 
ciples of re-action : for when inflammation of 
the charge takes place, the whole volume of gas, 
urged by a pressure equivalent to hundreds of 
atmospheres, rushes towards the muzzle of 
the piece ; but when it meets the ball, there is a 
sudden cheek in the moving mass, which must 
re-act laterally upon the chamber in the man- 
ner of a shock or blow. The accumulated force 
which the gaseous material has been progres- 
sively receiving from its evolution to its impact 
on the ball, is brought to bear in one instantane- 
ous impulse on the sides of the piece which can- 
not resist the momentum, and swells or bursts. 
A most able mechanician, the same who is en- 
gaged in conducting the gun factory of the late 
Eli Whitney, of New-Haven, informed me, not 
long ago, that, at one period of their inspec- 
tions by the United States’ officer, more than 
a hundred barrels were ruined by being swelled 
or burst at the chamber, from some cause most 
inexplicable to the artificers, till at length they 
made a ponderous rammer, to drive home the 
balls with most unerring certainty, and the 
mysterious effect was experienced no longer. 
Now, to apply this principle of force to the 
subject in hand, when, in the case supposed, 
the water, by ebullition or by injection through 
the supply cocks, reaches the incundcscent 
metal, not only an immense volume of vapor 
is suddenly generated, but, being generated 
within narrow limits, it must rush on every 
side with great velocity, and reach the limits 
of its confinement with accumulated momen- 
tum, and a shock similar in kind (though vast- 
ly less in amount) to that experienced in the 
case of the gun barrel already dwelt upon. 
This principle of force is a real cause of rup- 
ture, of an unknown degree of efficacy, and 
one which ought not to be neglected by prac- 
tical men ; for it may sometimes occur, in 
consequence of the same mode of action, that 
even without a deficiency of water, but merely 
from excess of steam, onr present means of 
safety may become a cause of explosion ; for 
|if an overstrained boiler were suddenly relieved 
from its state of undue tension by a hasty open- 
ing of the escape valves in full, the water, being 
of high temperature, would fly into steam, 
which, though not in volume too excessive for 
the boiler to bear, would certainly rush with 
an upward motion to the limits of the boiler, 
and encounter the resistance there with a 
shock which might prove fatal. In every such 
case the escape valves should be opened very 
gradually. This may possibly prove to be the 
explanation of the circumstances which have 
been accounted so mysterious, that boilers 
placed apart, and connected only by the steam 
eduction pipes, manifest a sympathy through 
which, in case of rupture, a second boiler 
often follows the destiny of the first : for in- 
stance, in the late disaster of the New-England f 
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which was caused, it is believed, by excess of 
steam, and not by deficiency of water, it can- 
not be supposed that the two boilers were so 
nicely matched in strength that a given pres- 
sure in the same instant shattered both ; but it 
may be supposed that, when the first exploded, 
and pressure was thus taken off the second 
through the eduction pipes, water flashed into 
steam in quantities equal to the discharge 
through the vent opened through the pipes, and 
met the boiler, already strained to its limit, with 
a momentum which proved fatal. This ideals 
countenanced by the distinct, yet very contigu- 
ous explosions of the first and second boilers 
in that unhappy disaster. 

I now proceed to explain the prefixed fagure^ 
which is intended to represent a middle and 
vertical section made longitudinally through the 
boiler, and safety apparatus proposed and alluded 
to in the foregoing remarks. A B represent the 
lowest admissible water line ; and the dotted 
line, above, the highest. At A is a cylindrical 
float, extending nearly to the bottom of the 
water; or, for the uniform cylinder, may 
be substituted the two cylinders combined in 
one float, as shown by the dotted figure at A 
If this form be adopted, the lower cylin 
der must lie wholly immersed, when the 
water is free from ebullition, and the small- 
er must be as much less in cross area as the 
depth of immersion is less than the depth of 
water, in order to counteract the effects of ebul- 
lition. The float which is adopted must be 
open at bottom, to admit steam ; and tight at 
the top and sides. It is to be attached to a lev- 
er, A 6, working vertically around a fixed axis 
at B, and carrying the slide D by means of the 
rod shown in the figure, which must be so 
attached to the lever as to allow a slight hori- 
zontal play at the point shown at the bottom 
Of the rod. The water line being shown in 
its lowest admissible position, it will be seen 
that, if it descend lower, the orifice in the sliding 
piece at D will come into junction with the 
lower orifice C, and emit a puff of steam into 
the fire room ; and the lower the water de- 
scends, the greater will the quantity of steam 
which is emitted become. But if so much wa- 
ter be injected as to raise the water line above 
the dotted line parallel to A B, the orifice D 
will come into junction with the upper orifice 
C, and steam will be emitted thence. 

The subordinate fixtures and arrangements 
there is no necessity for explaining. I would 
only add, that every thing in this arrangement, 
of which I am the author, is at the service of 
every one who can use any part of it to advau 
tage. I am, Sir, yours, respectfully, 

Alexander C. Twining 

We annex the following plan, suggested by 
Mr. John S. Williams, of Cincinnati, Ohio : 



The principle may be thus applied : Place 
the water chamber (C) either against the boiler, 
or at a distance on a level with it. This chani. 
ber must have one valve '(E) opened toward it 
from the supply water, and another (F) from it 
towards the boiler, on the principle of the seat 
of the common force pump. By an escape- 
ment, or three-wav cock (D), placed in a smal. 
pipe (b) leading from a, the steam in'the boiler, 
to the chamber the atmospheric and steam 
pressure may be alternated in the chamber, so 
as to allow the supply water first to flow into 
the c ber through E, and then from it 




.through F to the boiler. No force is required, 
except to work the very small escapement in 
the alternation pipe ; and never while the sup- 
ply water in A, and operation is kept up, will 
the water in the boiler rise higher or sink low- 
ler than the line a, above the level of which the 
chamber shall have capacity equal to the waste 
iduring the operation, d is a float to prevent 
[condensation. 

Or the same result may be produced, by 
placing the chamber C something higher than 
[above described. Let the water in the supply 
( >ipe, reservoir, or cold water pump, A, be kept 
higher than the chamber C, which is furnished 
I with valves, E nnd F, as before. Let the en-^ 
trance of the alternation pipe b, be exactly at 
the water line a in the boiler B. By means of 
I the lever c, work the double puppet valve D up 
and down; or provide any means so as alter- 
nately to shut the steam and air out of the 
chamber C. This is all the power required, 
lit is evident that if the water in the boiler 
[should be lower than a, the chamber would 
pour in more than the water, and raise the 
I water to a ; but if the water should happen to 
be higher than a, no steam could pass through 
b to displace the water in C ; and of course 
I there would be no supply until the water would 
be evaporated dow^io a, where it would stand 
forever, provided tne supply water in A, and 
the opening and shutting of D, were continued. 
When the steam is down, the boiler might be 
filled through E and F. 

If the chamber C were placed in the common 
condenser, and subject to the action of the 
escape steam, the necessary supply of water, 
and ao more, would be heated. , 

One apparatus will supply any number ofl 
connected boilers ; but should one be attached 1 
to each boiler, and the boilers unconnected, a 
boat might be ever so much, or ever so long 
listed, without a possibility of the water being 
more exhausted in one than in another ; and no 
more sediment would be collected in one boiler 
I than in another. If, in addition to this, were 
[each boiler furnished with a valve in the steam 
pipe, opening^toward the cylinder, the follow- 
ing benefits would be the result of the arrange- 
,ment. A weak boiler or flue would not be 
[subjected to the strain of an accidetal sur- 
charge of steam in another. Should a sur- 
charge happen in one boiler, it would occupy 
the whole safety valve for its relief. Should 
one boiler burst, or a flue in one collapse, the 
others would not be affected by it, and not a 
stroke of the engine would be lost, but the 
remaining boilers would continue to work the 
engine as if nothing had happened, unless the 
bed were deranged. Were one boiler to burst, 
that, and that only, would exert its power to 
destroy ihe boat and crew, and to derange the 
, bed : whereas by the present system, the force 
of all is exerted by an accident in one. Thei 
move results might be obtained from oue sup- 
plying apparatus, having a branch pipe with a 
valve F and stop cock, runing into each boiler, 
for its separate supply. 

On increasing the Facilities for Transporta- 
tion by Water. By John N. Pomkroy. To 
the Editor of the American Railroad Journal 
Sir, — Although my acquaintance with you is 
very limited, I hope you will pardon the liberty 
{ take in addressing you. My profession ne- 
cessarily occupies a great portion of my time 
md attention ; nevertheless, I am not indiffer- 
ent to the progress of improvements which are 
going on at such an astonishing rate in our| 
;euntry. The wonderful facilities for rapid 
transportation afforded by the introduction of 
railroads, and its vast superiority, in velocity at 
least, to the modes of transportation on the na- 
tural water communications throughout the 
'*ountry, could not but excite the inquiry — “ Is 
it true, then, that the various rivers and arms 
[of the sea, which intersect the face of the earth, 


and which have been heretofore considered as 
great highways for the convenience of man, and 
designed as such — is it true that the progress of 
improvement is to prove these but obstacles, 
rather than facilities V* The present superio- 
rity of the railroad system would seem to indi- 
cate an affirmative answer to this question ; but 
a reflecting mind would be unwilling to admit 
it, and would be led to inquire into the reason 
of the apparent superiority, and would, at all 
events, be induced to doubt the wisdom of man, 
rather than his Maker. What, then, is the 
reason why we cannot pass with equal (or with 
greater) facility and velocity through the water, 
as on the railroad? It is doubtless, chiefly, if 
not wholly, on account of the law of resistance 
to motion in fluids : can that be obviated 1 I 
do not hesitate to say it can, and will be. How ? 
This leads me to the object of this letter, which 
is to describe a plan which I have invented for 
that purpose, and as kyour opinion, and, through 
you, the opinion of practical men, of whom, I 
think, you must number many among your 
friends or acquaintances. It appears to me to 
obviate the difficulty above referred to; but is 
the plan practicable ; or are there insuperable 
practicable objections to it? In order to give 
you an idea of the plan above mentioned, or 
machine, 1 may as well describe the one which 
I have made ; first premising that the object is 
to have the sustaining part of the vessel the 
part which moves and gives motion. The 
machine which I have made is composed, first, 
of 25 tin cylinders, 8 inches long, 2 inches in 


[diameter, with caps at each end, water-tight f 
and a pivot also in e ach end, in the centre of 
the cap or head, say a half inch in length. 
These cylinders are connected together by a 
chain, composed of narrow strips of tin, having 


a 


holes at each end, and placed on the pivots, so 
that the cylinders nearly touch each other, not 


quite; and so that the cylinders can revolve 
on the pivots without interfering. These 
cylinders, thus connected at each end, are made 
I to enclose the hull, or boat, which is (as I have 



m&de it for experiment) a frame about 18 inches 
long, 8£ inches wide, and 4 inches in height or 
thickness, and so turned at each end as to ad- 
mit an easy path for the cylinders, and also so 
that the cylinders may strike the water in a 
proper direction. There is a flauge on the 
exterior edge, or circumference of the frame, to 
prevent the cylinders from rolling off. It will 
now be perceived, I think, that a force exert- 
ed on the pivots in the same direction, on any 
one or more of the cylinders, that it will give 
motion to the whole, and when placed in the 
water, the machine, sustained by the buoyancy 
of the cylinders, must move as fast ahead as 
the cylinders pass through the water to the 
stern. This power in my machine is applied 
to the pivots of the cylinders by two wheels, on 
a shaft, which passes transversly through the 
machine, and plays on gudgeons at each end— 
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One hundred and sixty tons iron, at $45 par ton, 7,200 
Sir Tons of Spikes, at $198 per ton, 1,188 

Splicing Plates, at $15 por mile, 150 

105,600 lineal ft. heart pine Rails, $50 p. 1,000 ft, 5,280 
10,560 Sills, at 50 cents par Sill, 5,280 

21,120 Oak Wedges, at 31 cents per wedge, 739 20 

Carpenter’s work, Horse-path, Ac., $704 per mile, 7,040 J 


Total, $55,846 18| 
Division 111. — From Station 290 to Station 525, on the 
West bank of the Black water— 9 miles. 

Excavation— 90,849 cubic yards, 9 cents p. yd. $8,176 41 
Embankment-92, 359 “ 10* 44 . 8,647 59 

20 Truss Bridges, 

Stone abutments, Pier A Bridge across Blackwater 9,500 
144 Tons of Iron, at $45 per ton, 6,490 

Spikes, at $118 80 per M., *’92*^ 

Splicing Plates, at $15 per mile, 135 

95,040 lineal ft. heart pme Rails, $47 perjl.OOO ft. 4,466 88 
9,504 Sills, at 40 cents, 3,801 60 

19,008 Wedges, at 3* cents, 665 28 

Carpenters’ work, Horse-path, Ac., $704 p. mile, 6,336 


the wheels adapted by cogs to act on the pivots, i 
and the shaft turned by a spring. 

Now, what are the practical objections to the 
above 1 I admit the first impression must be 
unfavorable— it is, as a water-craft, entirely 
unique ; but, appearances aside, it may be 
said that a vessel on this construction cannot] 
be made sufficiently strong to sustain itself in 
rough water without being too heavy to derive 
the benefit proposed from the cylinders. It 
appears to me that the form of the hull is well 
adapted for strength, without much weight. As 
to the cylinders, it is more doubtful. ! have 
supposed a vessel made of about 100 feet in 
length, and 30 feet broad, 10 feet high between] 
the two floors, having 60 cylinders or barrels, 
each 30 feet long, 5 feet in diameter, and having 
25 barrels, say, in the water, which would be 
about the number. Now, 25 of these barrels,] 
entirely immersed, would sustain 450 tons 
and it appears to ine that a vessel complete of 
this construction and size might be made consi- 
derably within the limits ; and it is to be borne 
in mind, that, from its mode of progression, it] 
would not conflict with rough water, as ordi- 
nary vessels do, as the impinging cylinders 
would rather * nullify * than make war with the 
opposing element. Would it not be top-heavy , 
and careen 1 I see no objection to its being 
made sufficiently broad to avoid this difficulty. 

Would it not be incommodious 1 I should 

a e not, but the reverse, as the rooms might be 
b square, high, and with sufficient window! 
at the sides ; and I see no objection to having 

guards , a deck fore and aft the cylinders, and . 

a promenade deck over the cylinders. Would Ercavation — 46,931 cubic yard*, at 9 cent*, 
it require more power to produce a given Erabankmentr-45,202 “ 10 

velocity thaa ordinary atea/boatel I think ’ 


9,428 Wedges, at 3*, 329 98 

Carpenters’ Work, Horse-path, Ac., $704 p. mile, 3,139 84 


Total, $50,777 96 
Division IV.— From the Blackwater to Station 672, onl 
the West bank of the Nottoway— 5 miles, 2275 feet. 
Excavation— 12,375 cubic yards, 9 cents p. yard, $1,113™W 
Embankment-60,735 44 10* 44 6,377 17 

Stone abutments, Pier A Bridge over Nottoway, 11,100 
87 Tons Iron, $45 per ton, 3,915 , 

Spikes, at $1 18 80 cents, per mile, 645 08 

Splicing plates, $15 “ 81 45 

57,350 Hneal feet heart pine Rails, $47 $ 2695 45 

5,735 Sills, at 37 cents, 2121 95 

11,468 Wedges, at 3* cents, 401 38 

Carpenters’ work, Horse-pnlh, Ac., $704 per mile, 3823 20] 


Total, $32,274 43 
Division V.— From the Nottoway to Cypress Bridge 
Road — 4 miles, 1665 feet. 

$4,223 791 
4,520 20 
3,105 
512 02 
64 65 


Splicing plates at $15 


Total, $23,023 05 
Division X.— From the Summit to the Roanoke— 7 
miles, 4,700 feet. 

Excavation — 11,460 cubic yards, at 9 cents, $9,941 40 
Embankment— 117,978 14 at 10 cents, 11,797 80 

Truss Bridges und Stone Drains, 1,100 , 

126 Tons of Iron, at $45 per ton, 5,670 

Spikes, $118 80 per mile, 937 33 

Splicing plates, $15 44 118 35 

33,320 lineal feet heart pine Rails, $45 per 1000 ft., 3,749 40 

8,332 Sills, «t 40 cents, 3,332 80 

16,664 Wedges, at 3* cents, 58$ 24 

Uarpcntera' Work, Horse-path, Ac., $704 p. mile, 5,554 66 

Total, $42,784 88 

Summary of the estimates of Excavation, Embankment, 
Bridges and Superstructure. 

$75,000 0 0 
55,846 18 
50,777 96 
32,274 43 
19,741 60 
42,770 27 
30,567 74 
32,347 67 
£ 23,023 05 
$ 42,784 88 


Division I. 

17 miles. 


“ II. 

10 



“ 111. 

. 9 

“ 


44 IV. 

5 

** 

2275 feet, 

44 V. 

4 


1655 “ 

44 VI. 

9 


3000 44 

“ VII. 

4 

“ 

70 44 

44 VIII. 

5 

u 

1570 44 

44 IX. 

4 

u 

2450 44 

44 X. 

7 

44 

4700 “JS8 


59 

M 

5160 i, 44 


Add for contingencies, superintendence, land 
damages- the- extension of the Road to the' 
wharves in Portsmouth, warehouses, shops, 
water-stations, passing places, Ac. 

Total amount, 


very far less ; but the cylinders, which are in r 

the water, would be much impeded in their 45,5.'>0 fineal ft. heart pine Rails, $47 p. 1,000 ft. 2,140 85 
revolutions (which must be rapid) by the water. 4,555 Sills, at 40 cento, ’ 318 05 

Jf ‘hi. be a difficulty, it may be avoided by H^.poih, &c„ $701 p«r mile, 3.0J4 34 

wheels on the pivots, or gudgeons of the cylin- 

ders, which should sustain the cylinders and Total, $19,741 60] 

revolve on their axes, leaving the cylinders to - DlvIgIOV yi.— From Cypress Bridge Road to Buck- 
pass the water without revolving * Hom Run _o ml |„, 3000 feat. 

I do not flatter myself that I have nullified Etcavation _ 9 -,.o69 cubic yd«. 34 cw. p. yd. 
all objections which may be raised to the prac- Embankra*nt.»92,516 4 * 10 

ticability of the above plan. What I have said 153. Tons oi 'ran, at $45 per ton, | 

is by way of suggestion; and having bad the Spikes, at $118 80j>er M., 


$405,138 78 


my mind for two or three JwnU l am p | n0 ^ $47 P . 1000 ft., 

relieve myself, by getting the opinion 10>1 ‘ 04 Si11s ^ 40 cents, 
of experimental and scientific mechanics, as to 20,208 Wedges, at 01 * _ 

its practicability and probable utility. The same Carpenters’ Work, 


subject on 
anxious to 


principle, I am inclined to think, may be applied 
to railroad cars with many advantages. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 

John N. Pomeroy. 


at 3* cents, 

Horse-path, Ac. $704 p. mile, 


$9,126 55 
9,251 60 
6,885 
1,135 72 
143 40 
4,748 88 
4,041 60 
707 28 
, 6,730 24] 


Total, $42,770 27 

Division VII.— From BuckhomJRun to Station 1,146, 
on the West bank of the Meherrin— 4 miles, 70 feet. 
Excavation— 12,411 cubic yards, at 9 cento, 
Embankment — 46,143 


w 4 ^ 10 cents, 

Report of Walter Gwynn, Esq., Engineer , to the stonTabutmento, ’ Bridge and Pier across the 

President and Directors of the Portsmouth and Ro- Meherrin, ,, „ 

4 Truss Bridge across Buckhom Run, 

anoke Railroad Company . 54 Tong ot - IroIlt at $45 per ton. 

Spikes, at $118 80 per M., 

Splicing plates, at $15, 


$1,116 99 
4,614 30 


14,500 
120 
2,880 
476 73 
60 

. OpilClIIZ piUKT*, , /w , I QQ1 flC 

The difficulties to be overcome having been ad- 42,380 lineal ft. lieart pine Rads, at $47 per 1000, 1,991 w 
avc 4,238 Sills, at 40 cento, * m 


[Continued from page 24.] 

ulties to be overcome hav 

verted to, and the plan of the work described, I have 
next to submit to you.the probable cost of the railroad. 

The gradation on division 1, from. Ports mouth to 
Suffolk, is finished, a portion of the road has been 
laid, and nearly all of the timbers delivered. It is 
contemplated to complete it in the course of the win- 
ter, or very early in the spring. On this section ofj 
the road, the Dismal Swamp is encountered and sue 
cessfully crossed; large ditches were dug, which 
sufficiently drained and furnished materials for the 
substratum of the road-bed, and this covered with sand 
to the depth of a foot or more, formed at once a durable 
and unyielding foundation for the superstructure. 
Capt. Crozet’s estimate of $90,563, for this portion ofl 
the work, will prove more than adequate ; the cost] 
will not exceed $75,000 ; which will be for 

Division I. — Fnm Portsmouth to SufTolk — 17 miles. 

At $441 1 76 per mile, $75,000 

Division 11. — From Main Street, in Suffolk, to Station 
290—10 miles. 

Excavation — 108,923 cubic yards, at 91 cents 

per yard. $10,347 GSl 

Embankment— 128,213 44 at 10 cents, 12,821 3o| 

Four Stone Drains, 1 .000 

Abutment at Smith's Branch, including Bridge, 4,200 

$ht Truss Bridges, 600 


8476 Wedges, at 3t cento, 66 

Carpenters’ Work, Horse-path, Ac., $704 p. mile, 2,816 


$6,970 23 
11,392 70! 

500 
3,870 
633 60] 
80 


Total, $30,567 74 
Division VIII.— From the Meherrin to Station 1288j 
— 5 miles, 1570 feet. 

Excavation— 77,447 cubic yards, at 9 cento, 
Embankment— 1 13,927 cubic yards, at 10 cents, 

Truss Bridges, 

86 Tons of Iron, at $45 per ton, 

Spikes, at $118 80 per M., 

5^,94o1§neol ' fLheart pine Rails, at $45 p. 1000 ft., 2,|17 30 
5,594 Sills, nt 40 cento, 

11,183 Wedges, at 3* cento, 391 

Carpenters’ Work, Horse-path, Ac., $704 p. pu le, 3,754 66 

Total, $32,347 67 
Division IX.— From Station 1288 to Station 1406, on 
the Summit — 4 miles, 2450 feet. 

Excavation — 67,531 cubic yds., at 9 cento per yd. $6,077 79 
Embankment-56,763 44 at 10 44 5,676 80 

71 Tons of Iron, at $45 per ton, 

Spikes, nt 7118 80 per M , 21 

U Splicing Plates, at $15, . 01?? 30 

7,140 lineal ft. heart pine Rails, $45 per 1000 ft., 2,121 30 
,714 Sills, at 40 cento, . W| 


$69,666 22 
$475,000 00 

The foregoing aggregate amount, it is believed, em- 
braces every item of expenditure that is likely to occur* 
The increased demand for labor, which may be occa- 
sioned by the commencement of the James River and 
Kanawhalmprovement, and other works contemplated 
in Virginia and North Carolina, is the only contingency 
that can affect the cost of this road. This I have en- 
deavored to provide for, by estimating the amount of 
work ns exhibited on the profile ; notwithstanding I am 
confident that the line is susceptible of modifications, 
by which the amount of excavation and embankment 
may be materially lessened, and the grade and direc- 
tiQn at the same time considerably improved. 

I ain unable, at this time, to form any correct esti- 
mate of the revenue likely to be derived as a return for 
the capital expended. It may, however, be expected, 
that I should offer a few general remarks on a subject 
of so much importance. The direct communication 
which this railway, in connection witn the Chesapeake 
Bay, and the French Town and Newcastle railroad, 
offers between the northern and southern cities, the 
peed, comfort, and perfect safety, with which pas- 
sengers cau be conveyed through this route, must cer- 
tainly secure to this company a considerable revenue. 
The favorable point selected for the termination of this 
road on the Roanoke — the probable prolongation of a 
railroad from Weldon, southwardly, by the enterpriz- 
ing citizens of North Carolina — the certainty that to 
Weldon, as a place of deposite, the heavy and profita- 
ble products of that country, and of the valley of the 
Roanoke, must go— thence, most probably finding 
their way on your railroad to Norfolk, justify the most 
sanguine calculations of considerable and lasting re- 
venue to your Company. - * ‘ ' 

The importance of this communication to the whole 
district of country through which it passes, and espe- 
cially to Norfolk and Portsmouth, is too well known 
and appreciated to be dwelt on here. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

Walter Gwyyn, Engineer. 


The stock of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railroad Company sold in London on the 19th 
of November at £190 per share, £100 origi- 
nal cost. 


The Stanhope and Tyne Railroad Company 
are proceeding rapidly in the formation of their 
line of way from Stanhope to South Shields. 
They have engaged to perfect their splendid 
undertaking by forming branches from below 
Bolden to Monkwearmouth and Heworth ; the 
latter will join the intended continuation ot the 
Carlisle Railway, affording a communication 
between Carlisle, Stanhope, the Hartlepool 
Railway, Monkwearmouth, Gateshead, and 
South Shields.r-LTyne Mercury.] . . 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


[From the Mechanic s f Magazine .] 

Stale of Manufactures in America — Evi- 
dence of Mr . James Kempson , of Phila- 
delphia, Cotton Manufacturer . [From the 
Factory Commissioners’ Report in Great 
Britain.] 

Most of our readers, doubtless, have 
heard of the struggle that has been going 
on between capitalists in England and the 
friends of amelioration of the condition of 
the working classes in that country, parti- 
cularly of those who have not arrived at 
maturity, and are in fact in a much worse 
condition than most slaves in any part of the 
world. The philanthropists succeeded so 
far as to obtain a parliamentary commission 
of inquiry, which was followed up by the in- 
troduction of a bill into the House of Com- 
mons, regulating the hours of work in facto- 
ries for all boys and girls under fourteen 
years of age, we believe. That bill passed 
the House of Commons, but the House oj 
Incurables , (the Lords,) as they have been 
so well termed, thought fit to reject it. 

In the course of the investigation, Mr. 
Kempson, of Philadelphia, was examined, and 
his testimony we now insert, and we are 
sure it will be perused with feelings of pride 
by all our readers. 

With what extent of manufactures have 
you been conversant in America? — I have 
been acquainted with the manner of conduct- 
ing manufactures in most of the manufactur- 
ing states. 

What number of workmen do you employ 
in your manufactory ? — About four hundred. 

What is the lowest age of persons in 
your employment ? None under nine. 

Have you many about nine years of age ? 

■ — We have a great many between nine and 
twelve. About one-fifteenth of the persons 
employed in the United States arc under 
twelve years of age. 

What is the utmost extent of your daily 
working hours ? — The actual number of 
working hours averages throughout the year 
twelve hours of actual work ; at some sea- 
sons it is nearly fourteen, and at others it is 
little more than ten. 

Is the labor for fourteen hours often con- 
tinitous for many successive days? — Wc 
change the period by the light. We never 
light up in the mornings, no*r in the evenings, 
from the 20th of March to the 20th of Sep- 
tember ; and from the 20th of September to 
the 20th of March following, we work until: 
eight o’clock of the evening. I 

Do the children work during the whole j 
hours of work? — Yes ; we never make any 
difference on account of age. 

Have any complaints been made in the 
United States as to the propriety of such ex- 
tent of labor for children? — There have 
been newspaper complaints, originating pro- 
bably from the workmen who came from this 
country to the United States ; but among our 
workmen there is no desire to have the hours 
of labor shortened, since they see that it 
will necessarily be accompanied by a reduc- 
tion of their wages. 

What pi*oportion of the persons employed 
are natives of the United States ?— Through, 
out New«2£ngland, which are considered the 
manufacturing states, above eight-tenths of 


[the persons employed are natives of the Uni- 1 
ted States. 

Are many of the remaining two-tenihs 
English workmen ? — The greater portion ot 
them ; but, as a general rule, they do not 
like to take English workmen in the New- 
England factories. 

Why do they not like the English work- 
men ? — Because they are so dissipated and 
so discontented. 

Is this their general character in the Uni- 
ted States? — Yes; after they have been 
some time in the country, they are noted as 
the greatest drunkards we have. The whole- 
sale price of whiskey is, with us, nine pence 
per gallon, and they appear not to be able 
to overcome the temptation. Our own work- 
men are better educated , and more intelligent , 
and more moral , and refrain more from sen- 
sual indulgence. 

How does the discontent of the English 
workmen, of which you have spoken, usual- 
ly manifest itself? — In the workmen becom- 
ing masters, in strikes, and demands for wa- 
ges, almost always ill-considered, with which 
the master cannot comply, and which griev- 
ously interfere with his commercial opera- 
tions ; their ignorant expectations generate 
ill will and hostility towards the masters. 

Are no jealousies entertained by the Ame- 
rican workmen towards their masters ? — In 
America we never hear the word master ; 
they usually speak of the manufacturer' by 
name, or as their employer, and view him 
rather as a tradesman to whom they dispose 
of their labor, than as a person having a hos- 
tile interest. There are no jealousies be- 
tween American masters and workmen, of 
the nature of those which appear to prevail 
between the English workmeirand their em- 
ployers. 

Are there no combinations to keep up wa- 
ges in America ? — None amongst the Ame- 
rican cotton manufacturers. 

Are there no combination laws? — None. 

To what do you attribute this state of 
things among the American workmen ? — To 
their superior education, to their moral in- 
struction, and to their temperate habits. 

Have you any uutional system of educa- 
tion ? — We have public schools, supported 
partly by state funds, and partly by bequests. 
All children have tire privilege of attending. 

Do they, in point of fact, very generally 
attend in the manufacturing states ? — They 
universally attend ; and I think that infor- 
mation is more universally diffused through 
the villages and the whole community of 
the New- England states, than amongst any 
other community of which I have any know- 
ledge. 

What is the general view taken of these 
schools by the manufacturers and persons of 
wealth in America ? — From their experience 
they deem them of the greatest importance 
to the welfare of the state. They arc encou- 
raged by the state governments and all the 
leading persons of the stale. 

How do the children whom they employ 
obtain education? — The manufacturers are 
always anxious that the children should ab- 
sent themselves from the manufactory during 
two or three mouths of the year to attend the 
schools. The manufacturer very frequently 
suggests to the parents the necessity of the 
children being taken to school. The send- 
ing the child to school is generally an incon- 
venience to the manufacturer. 

Is the inconvenience of the children going 
to school such as to increase the cost of pro- 


duction ? — i do not think it does increase the 
cost of production. The only inconve. 
nience is in the trouble of getting other 
hands. We think the advantage of their 
being educated more than counterbalances 
that trouble. 

What is the nature of this national educa- 
tion ? — It consists in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, grammar, and geography. 

Do the workmen read much? — Yes; we 
have frequently a difficulty in keeping books 
out of the hands of Home of them when they 
should be engaged in their work. 

What sort of books do they usually read ? 
— Voyages and travels are the most favorite 
reading with them. They are also great 
readers of newspapers, and some .of the 
workmen take two or three. 

Then what is the cost of each newspa- 
per? — Less than 2d. 

What wages do you usually give? — We 
employ them by the year. A person ten 
years old would get 3s. a week ; a person 
twelve years old, 4s. a week ; fourteen years, 
5s. ; ^sixteen, 6s. ; eighteen, 8s. Those 
more advanced in years would earn 10s. 
The smaller children in the carding room 
a*c those who earn 3s. a week ; those at- 
tending the drawing frames earn from 5s. to 
Cs. ; those who attend the roving frames 
earn 8s. a week ; girls attending the thros- 
tle-frames earn from 5s. to 8s. ; machine 
makers earn about 5s. a day ; mule spin- 
ners earn about 5s. a day ; overlookers earn 
from 5s. to 6s. a day ; assistant overlookers 
from 3s. to 4s. a day. 

What do the men pay for board when 
they board with families ? — From 6s. to 7s. 
per week. 

What do young women pay ? — Five shil- 
lings per week. 

And children ? — They generally board 
with their parents. 

What is the description of fare usually 
obtained by the American workmen? — Near- 
ly the same articles as those used by the more 
wealthy classes. They have as much meat 
as they wish twice a day ; they have fruit 
pies at every meal ; in short, as I have sta- 
ted before a committee ot* the House of 
Commons, I have paid eight shillings a week 
for board, lodging, and washing, and live as 
well as I could live in equal lodgings in a 
village in England for two pounds a week. 

What is the difference in the effects be. 
tween fourteen and ten hours’ work on the 
health of the persons employed, 60 for as 
you have observed in America? — When 
they worked twelve hours, the thermometer 
stood at 103°, and they were then more un- 
! healthy than when they were working twelve 
hours in the winter season ; but I believe that 
those who were in the mill enjoyed better 
health, both during summer and winter, than 
those who worked at agricultural employ- 
ments, or than those who were idle. I state 
this from my own observation. I resided at 
the house of a medical practitioner, who had 
the practice of most of the persons who 
were employed at the mill, as well as of most 
of those who were employed in agriculture, 
and my own observation was corroborated 
by his reports, as to the sickness prevalent. 
Thus I received my impression of the su- 
perior healthiness of those engaged in the 
factory. 

Are the American children stronger or 
weaker than the children of the English ope- 
ratives? — Tho youngest American children 
are, I think, rather the strongest, Since No- 
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vetnber last I have been engaged in visiting 
the manufactories here, and I should say, 
that, on the whole, the children are rather 
stronger in America than they are here. 

Would you call the Euglish manufactur- 
ing children, as a body, unhealthy ? — No ; I 
should almost think they are as healthy as 
the children in the agricultural districts. I 
have noticed that the children of a factory 
in a village usually look better than the chil- 
dren of a factory in a town. I should think 
this might be accounted for from the differ- 
ence of the residences in the villages as 
compared with the residences in the towns, 
where they appear to work longer hours. 

Does your experience in America of the 
short as compared with the long hours, enable 
you to form any judgment as to the proba- 
ble effects upon the health or comforts of the 
workmen of a reliction of the working 
hours to ten in this country ? — The climate 
is so different that 1 can form no judgment. 
The longest hours of our work are during 
periods of the most oppressive heat. 

Do the children attend school at any par- 
ticular period ? — No ; they attend during" one 
period as much as another. 

Do they select the times of the Ion* or 
of the short hours] — I do not think they 
make any selection as to the hours of work. 
If they selected the time of the long hours 
they would hare the night-work of the win- 
ter. They would, I think, as soon have the 
longer hours of the summer to avoid night- 
work. 

What is the nature of your manufacture ? 
— Spinning and weaving coarse yarn. 

Is any of it for exportation ? — Yes. 

To what markets ? — South America, West 
and East Indian markets. 

Do you find that you can compete suc- 
cessfully with British manufactures of a si- 
milar kind in the same markets ? — Yes ; al- 
though we labor under some disadvantages 
that you do not. 

What disadvantages ? — One of our disad- 
vantages is, that in the East India markets 
wc have to pay a duty which you do not 
pay ; and we have to pay six per cent, in- 
terest on the advance, which is considerably 
higher than you have to pay. A further 
disadvantage we labor under is, that where- 
as a large proportion of your manufacturers 
export their goods direct, and are therefore 
uot subject to any commission on the ship, 
ment, our manufacturers never export on 
their own account, and the shipping mer- 
chant starts with a commission of five per 
cent, on the price which the manufacturer 
receives. 

Have the goodness to explain the nature I 
of the charge of five per cent, commission 
to which the article is subject prior to ship- 
ment? — The manufacturer sends his goods 
to a commission merchant at the shipping 
ports, who receives five per cent, for selhng 
and guaranteeing. 

And notwithstanding these drawbacks you 
can maintain the competition with us ? — 
Yes ; and not so only, but arc gaining ground 
upon you, and have already excluded you 
from some markets. 

From what markets ? — Some of the Mex- 
ican and South American. Several of our 
largest establishments have large contracts 
pending for a long time forward for those' 
markets, at prices which would not give a 
fair return to the British manufacturer, but 
are very profitable to our manufacturers. 

^ You say this from having ascertained, du- 


ring your visit to Manchester and other ma-, 
nufacturing districts in this country, the ex- 
act state of the relative prices? — Yes. 

What are the present relative prices of 
yam, — for instance, of No. 16 ? — No. 16, 
water twist, made entirely of good cotton, 
sells in the United States at 10£d. per lb. ; 
in England, No. 16, yam, made from a mix- 
ture of waste twists, and a small quantity otj 
boweds, sells at lid. per lb. The price ofj 
10 id. in America is from the commission 
merchant, who receives 5 per cent, for sel- 


ling it on eight months’ credit ; and the price 
of lid. in England is on three months’ cre- 
dit from a manufacturer. 

Do you consider the price of 10Jd. to be 
remunerative to the American manufactur- 
er ? — Decidedly so. 

And do you consider that you have equal 
advantages in weaving? — Yes. 

Have you the means of showing what is 
the comparative cost of weaving in the Uni- 
ted States and in this country ? — Yes, I can 
show it by the following statement : 


United States. England. 

Interest on dressing machine, £2 11 £1 12 

Do. twelve power looms, 8 6 ) g cent j 4 10 
Cost per annum of one horse power, 3 lO'f 1 ( 12 10, at 5 per cent. 

Cost of dressing 3,756 pieces, 23 9 46 18 

Cost of weaving, 125 4 156 10 


American, 10^d. per piece, £163 0 — England, lid. £222 0 


How do you account for the difference bc-ji 
tween £3 10s., which you state as the cost.! 
per anuum of one horse power, aud £12 | 
10s. as the cost in England ? — In America 
it is water power, which exists there in great 
abundance, at a very low rent, even in the bes 
situations ; whereas in this country it is 
mostly steam power, or, if w ater power, at a 
very high rent. 

What do you reckon will be the effect on 
the cost of production of your manufacture; 
if the working hours of your mills were, by 
an act of your legislature, to be reduced 
from an average of 12 to 10 hours ? — They 
would be increased in price about ten per 
cent. 

Have you the means of showing how the 
reduced hours of work would operate on the 
cost of production? — Yes, by the following 
statement : 

Estimated value of the cotton manufac- 
ture of the United States — Wages, £2,087,- 
400 ; cotton, £1,800,000 ; profit and inter- 
est, £1,529,266; annual value, £5,416,666. 
Now, supposing a legislative enactment to 
limit the working hours to ten, and in con- 
sequence of foreign competition the value 
of the goods must not be increased, and in 
order to make the same quantity he must 
employ one sixth more hands, and the in- 
terest on this increased investment must be 
deducted from the wages, for no other item 
can be reduced ; taking the interest, wear 
and tear, at 8 per cent, upon this further in- 
vestment, the amount will be £112,819. 

£2,087,400 wages,* as before 
112,819 


£1,974,581 wages after. 

The number employed previous to this sup- 
posed alteration was 62,157, receiving upon 
an average annually £33 10s. The num- 
ber increased to 72,572 would receive £27 
4s. Supposing the workmen not reduced 
in their wages, the amount would stand : 
Wages, £2,429,998 ; interest on the invest- 
ment, £112,819; cotton, £1,800,000; in- 
terest aud profit, £1,529,266 ; total, £5,872,- 
073 . 

What, in your opinion, would be the ef- 
fect of a compulsory limitation of the work- 
ing hours in this country to ten instead of 
twelve, upon the manufactures of the United 
Slates? — It would tend much to their in- 
crease. I think we should not only be able 
to undersell you in markets abroad, but even 
in Your home market. 

Do you meaQ after paying the present im! 
[ port duty into this country of ten per cent? 




Do you not think that we should be under 
the necessity, in such a case, of adopting 
your taritf system ? — Most undoubtedly, if you 
wished to preserve even your home market. 

Advice on the Care and Management 
of Tools. — From a new edition of the Cabi- 
net Maker’s Guide, we quote the following : 

“ The goodness of saws, chisels, and other 
edge tools, depends upon the quality of the 
steel, which should be uniform throughout, 
and it is always better to have them tem- 
pered too hard than too soft, for use will re- 
duce the temper. If at any time you wish to 
restore the temper, and to perform the ope- 
ration yourself, the best method is to melt a 
sufficient quantity of lead to immerse the 
cutting part of the tool. Having previously 
brightened its surface, then plunge it into the 
melted lead for a few minutes, till it gets 
sufficiently hot to melt a candle, with which 
rub its surface ; then plunge it in again and 
keep it there until the steel assumes a straw 
color, (but be careful not to let it turn blue,) 
when that is the case take it out, rub it again 
with the tallow, and let it -cool ; if it should be 
too soil, wipe the grease off and repeat the 
process without the tallow, aud when suffi- 
ciently hot, plunge it into cold spring water 
or water and vinegar mixed. 

“ Bv a proper attention to these directions, 
and a little practice, every workman will 
have it in his power to give a proper temper 
to the tools he may use. 

, “ If a saw is too hard, it may be tempered 
by the same means ; if you are near a plum- 
ber’s shop, you may repeat the process con- 
veniently and without expense, when they are 
meltiug a pot of lead. 

« la other cutting tools you must wait till 
the steel ju 9 t begins to turn blue, which is a 
temper that will give it more elasticity, and at 
ihc same time sufficient hardness.” 


Centre of Gravity of a Ship. — A dis- 
covery, which is likely to be attended with 
important results to the navy, has recently 
been made by Commander John Pearce, R. 
N., of Plymouth. This officer, from various 
circumstances, was led to doubt that the cen- 
tre of gravity of a ship was the axis of rota - 
turn, as hitherto imagined, and that this was 
the cause of so many errors occurring in 
masting. He accordingly proceeded to as- 
certain the truth of his doubts, bv experiments 
on different models, which he has continued 
for upwards of twelve months, and the re- 
sult, we understand, cannot fail to render the 
science of ship-building more comprehensive 
and demonstrative, as well as lead to the cor* 
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rection of other errors in the theory equally 
worthy of consideration ! The axis of rota- 
tion has been fixed, by Capt. Pearce’s ex- 
periment, at some distance above the gravity 
of the ship, and in the point which is known 
by the name of the lacentre ; and we under- 
stand he considers the complexity of the 
theory, and not having considered the sub- 
ject in a sufficiently practical shape, to have 
led authors into the error of confounding the 
centre of gravity of the ship with the axis of 
rotation ; and that this has led to the error 
of supposing the lateral effort of the water, 
or resistance to leeway, to produce effects 
contrary to truth, and from which proceeds 
the present imperfect system of masting. 
In fact, the discpvery of the true axis of ro- 
tation will be a complete key to the improve- 
ment of naval architecture, as all the forces , 
which are so constantly and variously acting, 
are estimated by the distances from the axis 
of rotation to the points where they are ap- 
plied. — [London paper.] 

IGRIGCLTlltAL. 

Selected fion the N Y. Farmer and Gardener’s Magazine. 


Economy of Cutting Hay for Horses — Improv- 
ed Straw and Hay Cutting Machine. By 
j^he Editor. 

It is stated in the publications of Great Britain, 
that the economy of using cut hay and straw 
has been fully and generally tested, particularly 
by stage proprietors, who, in consequence of| 
the powerful competition from steamboats, were 
driven to contrive ways and means to lessen the 
expenses of keeping their horses, without di- 
minishing their efficiency. They accomplished 
their objects in the substitution of cut hay for 
long hay. Similar circumstances have com- 
pelled the owners of stage horses in this coun- 
try to adopt the same course. 

Mr. Reeside, one of the largest mail contrac- 
tors in the United States, has, we are informed, 
adopted the plan with very great saving in ex- 
pense, and with much additional performance 
by 1 "s horses. It was the admirable condition 
of his stage horses that led the superintendent 
of the streets of this city, J. M. Bloodgood, Esq 
to make inquiries, and to adopt a similar course 
of keeping the horses belonging to the corpora- 
tion of New- York. On application to Mr. B. 
we were politely furnished with the following 
particulars : 

The number of horses employed in carting 
g^eet manure is generally twenty, and some- 

'me or two more, or less, 
nines c . 

In six n» ontbs of 1831 » when t,lc wns not 
cut, the follow .' in S < l« amitius were b0U K ht ,br 
their consumption > 

‘ January 4 480 nouJ' ds ; I ' ebrunr y- 10 - 304 ! 

January, 4 ,-mw jxn^. 

March, 2,240; Apnl, 15, * 

5,000. Total, 43,904 pound*. 

In six months of 1833 — J«u uar y» » 

pounds ; February, 5,000 ; March, 5,3^ 5 AprJ. 
2,000 ; May, 7,000 ; June, 5,000. Total, .£3,300 
pounds. 

One bushel of cut hay is given three times a 
day, with 4 quarts of ship stufT, and 2 quarts oi 
Indian meal, at each feeding. Oats are some- 
times given once a day instead of the liay and 
meal. Under this feeding, which may be con* 
mdered pretty high, the horses, though they la- 
bor hard, are kept in much better condition 
than when long hffT rind oats Were given. The 






present plan of feeding is considered to be a 
saving in expense at least one third. 

One reason why the horses, on this system 
of feeding, are much more invigorated and in 
finer order, is that they are not obliged to labor 
all night in eating dry hay, but have time to ob- 
tain rest and sleep. 

One thing is pretty evident — the time will 
soon come when cut straw and bay, packed 
in bags, &c. will be brought to this city from 
the “ far west. 

The cutting machine used at the corporation 
stables is that made by Mr. Johnson, of this 
city. The following drawing, which we take 
from the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, is described as an improvement on that 
made by Mr. Johnson. 

Some years ago, the straw or hay cutter 
took a new form, under the hands of a person 
who seems to have taken out a patent for the 
improvement. In this, the cutters are made to 
revolve, by being fixed upon a skeleton cylinder 
on the fly wheel shaft, the hay being brought 
forward by a pair of feeding-rollers, as had been, 
done on some former occasions ; but in this 
case, the progressive motion of the hay was 
constant, which enabled the inventor to dis- 
pense with the machinery required for produc- 
ing the intermitting progress of the hay. Im- 
mediately on passing through the feeding-rol- 
lers, the hay is protruded through a cutting- 
box, the face of which is worked off to an inte- 
rior cylindrical surface. The cutters, which 
may be of any number from one to four or more, 
are placed diagonally upon the skeleton cylin- 
der. The diagonal position is considered ne- 
cessary for the cutters, as they thereby pass 
through the hay with an oblique cut, producing 
an effect resembling*that of shears, and which 
prevents the shock that would attend the stroke 
of the cutters if the whole length of its edge 
were to come in contact with the hay at the 


the cutters parallel to the axis of the fly-wheel 
on which they are mounted ; find in order to 
retain the advantages of an oblique passage 
through the body of hay, the cutting-box is 
elongated into a nozzle, which is twisted until 
the mouth of it assumes an angle of about 30*. 
The face of the nozzle is worked off as in 
former machines to an interior segment of at 
cylindejr, concentric with the shaft: of the fly- 
wheel. By this arrangement, which is juai re- 
versing the former position of the cutting porta, 
the entire efficiency of the machine is retained!* 
while its construction is simplified, the pmevr 
proportionally reduced, and the keeping it 1 int 
order also rendered much simpler. 

The. annexed cut exhibits one o these im^ 
proved machines, as manufactured by Messrs: 
Slight and Lillie, with the framing made entirely 
of cast iron. A is the feeding-trough, the rollew 
being only partially seen. B is the nozzle or* 
cutting-box. C G, the cutter-bearers, with the' 
cutters attached by their bolts. D is a lever 
and weight, which, through the medium of the 
bridge E, keeps a constant pressure on the 
feeding-rollers, to counteract any inequality 
of feeding. F is the fly-wheel for equalizing 
the motion; and G, the handle to which the 
power is applied. The small pinion on the fly- 
wheel shaft gives motion to the spur-wheel, 
which is mounted on the shaft of the lower feed- 
ing-roller, and carries also the lower feeding- 
pinion. This last pinion works into the pinion 
| of the upper roller, and both being furnished, 
jwith very long teeth, they thereby admit of a 
limited range of distance between the rollers, 
according to the quantity of feed. 

) With one of these machines, a man, assisted 
by a boy to feed in the hay or straw, can cut at 
| the rate of eight stones per hour; and that 
jquantity of cut hay is found to be sufficient for 
sixteen horses for twenty-four hours. 

I The machine, of which the above is a figure 
find description, combines, in an eminent de- 
gree, expedition and efficiency, with ease to the 
workman. We do not think it can be made of 
a simpler construction. 


same instant. 

From experience, howevefr, it is now found 
that the oblique position of the cutters is attend 
ed with considerable iuconvenience to the work- 
men, arising from the difficulty of setting the 
cutters when they have been removed for 
sharpening, or for any other purpose. The diffi- 
culty attending this operation may be easily con- 
ceived, when we consider that the edge of the cut- 
ters, when in proper adjustment, must form part 
of the sections of a cylinder, or of an elliptic 
•urve; and hence the difficulty of its adjustment^ 
with sufficient accuracy to insure good per- 
formance ; for, unless the edge of the cutter 
c*ime into all but actual contact with the lower 
edge' of the c«lting-box, the lower stratum of] 
hay wiit be left uncut. 

The defective position of the cutters in the 
hay-cutting machine having been suggested to! 
Mr. Slight, of the firm of Messrs. Slight and 
Lillie, engineers, and model and machine makers 
to the Highland Society of Scotland, he has 
rectified the defect, and lias produed a machine 
possessing the property of having the edge oi 


Cultivation of Peach Trees. By R. H. B. 

[For the New-York Farmer.] 

Poach trees may be preserved, by good 
management, twenty, and probably forty or 
fifty years. They arc destroyed from north 
latitude forty to thirty. six degrees, by a worm 
which foods on the inner bark of the tree, at 
its root* This worm is said to be the off- 
spring of a fly of the wasp kind, which de- 
posits its eggs in the bark of the root of the 
tree while it is young and tender. The remedy 
[consists in searching for the openings in the 
bark at the root, and taking them out. If this 
operation is repeated three or four springs, 
!tho worm never after can make a lodgement 
there. The hark of the tree by this time be- 
comes so hard, that the fly cannot make the 
[puncture, in order to deposit the egg, or if de- 
posited it perishes. After the worm is cut out 
‘in the spring, draw the earth up around the 
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body six or eight inches above the other 
ground. 

Of all the fruit trees produced in this cli- 
mate, none bears pruning so freely as the 
peach ; indeed, it should be treated very much 
as the vine is. All those branches which 
have borne fruit should be cut out, if there is 
young wood to supply their places. Proof — 
take a limb which has born$ two or three 
crops of fruit, and notice its produce; take 
another on the same tree, which has never 
borne at all, and the fruit on this last will be 
twice the size of the former, fairer, and less 
liable to rot.* In pruning, the branches should 
be taken or cut out of the middle of the tree : 
thus giving more air and sun to the fruit on 
the outer limbs. 

The peach tree produces best fruit when 
the ground is not stirred about it while 
the fruit is on. When it has no fruit, it 
should be cultivated as carefully as a cab- 
bage, or any other plant. 

The above comprises the most important 
points in the rearing of peach trees, and good 
fruit ; if attended to, 1 have never known them 
to.fail, — and my experience has not been very 
limited. j 

. I repeat what may, perhaps, be doubted, 
that the peach tree, if the worm is kept out of; 
the root, will live, at least, twenty years ; and 
that this may certainly be done oy attacking 
them the first year of its growth, and con 
tinuing to extract them for three or four 
years in succession, not forgetting to draw the 
earth up as directed. Straw, chips, or trash 
of any kind, serve the purpose just as well. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. R. H. B. 

Washington City, Nov. 26, 1833. 

Curd-Break be for Skim Milk Cheese.— | 
We have heard of many curious experiments 
adopted by housewives, and some of them 
highly ludicrous, to facilitate the breaking ofj 
culrd. This simple instrument is a happy sub- 
stitute for every sort of expedient. With it 
any boy or girl can break the curd arisingfrom 
the milk of eight or ten cows in fifteen minutes. 
It is not intended for the making of sweet milk 
cheeses, the curd of which should be broken 
very gently. It was invented by Mr. Robert 
Barlas, Gilmour Place, ^Edinburgh, and has 
been m use on some farms for several years 
past. 



a, fig. 1, is a hopper of wood, 17£ inches by 
14 on the top, and 10 inches in depth, h is a 
cylinder of hard wood 6$ inches in length, and 
3£ in diameter. It is studded with hard wood 
square pegs of a quarter of an inch in the side, 
cut square at the ends, and projecting three- 
eighths of an inch., There are eight teeth in 
the length, and fifteen in the circumference, ofl 
the cylinder, 120 teeth in all. It revolves on a| 
round iron axle 12 inches in length, and is 
moved by the crack-handle d in fig. 2 ; cc are 



two wedge-shaped pieces of hard wood, made 
to fill up in some degree the space between the 
side of the hopper and the cylinder. These 
pieces rest on a slip of wood nailed to the low- 
er rim of the hopper, to keep them in their place. 
The face of these is studded with nine teeth of| 
hard wood, similar to those on the cylinder, in 
a horizontal position, but so placed as to em-| 
brace those of the cylinder at opposite sides. 
The stand e, fig. 2, can be made of any length, 
to suit the breadth of the tub into which the 
curd is broken. The implement is used in this 
manner : place it over a tub, heap the bopper| 
a with curd, and turn the winch d in ei- 
ther direction, and the curd will fail quite small 
broken into the tub. While one hand is 
(moving the machine, the other can pmss the 
curd gently down into the hopper. As cleanli- 
ness is a matter of the greatest importance in 
cheese-making, the internal parts of this ma- 
chine being loosely put together, can easily be 
taken to pieces to clean. The cylinder axle 
rests on two hard wood plumber-blocks,/, fig. 2, 
one on each side, which slip out of their groove. 
They are held in their working position by the 
thumb-catch g t sunk flush with the bottom of| 
the stand e, one over each plumber-block. The 
wedge-shaped pieces c c, fig. 1, come out. To 
prevent the curd working out of the sides of] 
the axle, the cylinder is set a little at both ends 
into the sides of the hopper. The dotted lines 
in fig. 2 will give an idea how the internal parti 
of the machine is constructed. Only one tooth 
is represented on the cylinder by the dotted 
lines, to show the position of the whole. — [Ed 
inburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture.] 

The Farmer's Magazine , conducted by the 

Editor of the Mark Lane Express. London. 

This is a cheap quarto publication, issued in 
eight weekly pages, and stitched apd covered 
Having just finished reading the greater part 
of the Magazine for the years 1832 and 1833, 
we shall now lay before our readers abridged 
notices and extracts that we deem of interest 
to our readers. 

The W elsh Pony is one of the most beauti 
ful little animals that can be imagined. He has 
“ small head, high withers, deep, yet round, 

1 * * * ;ood round 

can never 


t joints, flat legs, and 
ill live on any fare, and 


barrel, short 
feet. He wil 
[be tired out. 

Wheat.— -The red lammas wheat, red straw, 
lor red ear, is reckoned by many farmers the 
best of all the sorts hitherto known, yielding 
the finest and whitest flour. 

Velvet wheat yields also much white flour, is 
thin skinned, less subject to mildew and blight 
than other wheat, as the downy hull appears JD 
[protect it. It is grown much .in the Isle of| 
Thanet, on the sea. coast. 

Use of the Bramble. — This shrub, which 
we are in the habit of despising, and which is 
only used by the chance passenger, occasion- 
ally plucking its fruit, possesses, however, se- 
jveral advantages which deserve our attention. 
Its roots, when dried in the shade, cut into 
small fragments, and taken in the shape of a 
weak infusion, form one of the best specifics 
against obstinate coughs. Its long branches 
can in cases of nerd be used as cords, and its 
fruit produces an excellent wine, the mode of| 
making which is as follows : “ Five measures 

of the ripe fruit, with one of honey, and six of] 
wine, are taken and boiled, the froth is skimmed 
off, the fire removed, and the mixture being 
massed through a linen cloth, is left to ferment, 
t is then boiled anew, and allowed to ferment 
in n suitable cask. In Provence, bramble-ber- 
ries are used to give a deep color to particular 
wines ’’—-[From the German.] 

The Turnip Fly.— I n an address before the 
Nortliamptonsliire Farming and Grazing Soci- 
ety, we find it recommended to collect small' 
heaps of rubbish around the turnip-patch, and 


ip two or three days after sowing, to set one or 
more of them on fire, first having sprinkled 
some sulphur on them. The wind will carry 
the smoke over the patch, and either kill or 
drive away the turnip fly. 

Flesh Colored Clover — Trifolium Incar- 
natum. — This grass, as an object of field cul- 
ture, was, within a few years, brought to the 
notice of the British public by two English 
tourists reporting what they bad seen in Ger- 
many. Two acres, sown on stiff red clay in 
the middle of April. “ The spring was exceed- 
ingly dry, and yet it was fit for cutting in six 
weeks after it had been sown, and a most lux- 
uriant erop it was.'* 

M. Dombarle states in the Annales Agricoles 
de Reviere, that he has had five years’ experi- 
ence in cultivating it, and considers it of tiie 
highest value. It is an annual, and gives only 
one cut, yet this one is equal to two of red 
clover. It is not fastidious as to soil— stands 
the winters of the North of Frauce, and is Usu- 
ally sown in August and September. “The 
quantity of seed is about twenty-five ounces 
per acre.” The British code of agriculture 
states, that “ it produces two excellent crops in 
one year, the first of which should be cut as 
soon as it comes into flower, and the second 
will produce a considerable quantity of seed. 
From a communication in the New-Etiglahd 
Farmer, of Dec. 4, 1833, by the Honorable John 
Lowell, we make the following extract. Speak- 
ing of seed presented to the Mass. Horticultural 
Society, by the Honorable Thomas H. Perkins, 
he says, 

I sowed it about the last week of April. It 
was in bloom and fit to cut m fifty days. It is 
not so coarse as Dutch red clover, better fur- 
nished with leaves, not liable to lodge or lose 
its leaves in drying. It furnished a fair second 
crop in the late uncommon dry season. 

“ From its rapid growth I think it of great 
value for an early crop, for soiling in summer, 
or for supplying food when other grasses are 
winter killed. 

It is only an annual grass, and therefore can 
be of no use but for these occasional purposes ; 
but for milk farms to supply the market, or for 
small dairies on estates round great towns, I 
think it promises to be highly useful. I have 
requested my friend Mr. Perkins to import fifty 
pounds, for myself and a friend, and he has or- 
dered a quantity for himself, which are now on 
their passage. We shall be able to make a 
more extensive trial next summer, the result of 
which will be made known.” 

The seed may be had of H. Huxlby & Co. 
No. 81 Barclay street, New- York ; and of W. 
R. Prince, Flushing, New- York. One of the 
writers remarks that care should be had to ob. 
tain good seed, and not to so.w it too deep. 

Drafting Sheep. — Good nianageiuftpt of 
sh?ep and lambs requires several drafts. ^ { , r 

“ The next drafting takes place among' the 
fat sheep in Spring wnich had been fed on tur- 
nips. If the.y are to be sold on the ground to a. 
(dealer, a few of the worst should be drafted, and 
sold separately, otherwise they will assuredly 
be made the occasion of lowering the price of 
the rest ; and if they are destined for a public 
weekly market, more care is necessary lor the 
proper assortment of them. They will have to. 
i>e put into lots of half a score, or a score, ac* 
cording to their strength of number, and each 
lot marked by a distinct mark on the wool with 
ml or blue paint." . ^ 

- Thrashing. — In some of the pariulws at 
England, flails are substituted for maclnoas— 
supposing them, all things considered, cheaper * 
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Salt.— Fine particles of salt soften the mo* 
stubborn soils, and enable| the farmer to till 
them in the dryest weather. 

Cattle in England. — Our readers have an 
example in the following extract, of the grea: 
increase that is given to human sustenance by 
improvements in live stock : 

A century ago, our cattle, from the inferiority 
of their food, were not one-half, sometimes 
even not one-third, of the present weight. It 
is computed that England and Wales now con- 
tain, at least, five millions of oxen, and a 
million and a half of horses, of which about a 
million are used in husbandry, 200,000 for plea- 
sure,' and 900,000 are colts and breeding mares. 
The number of sheep is about twenty millions, 
and eight million lambs. The number of long- 
wooled sheep/ is about five millions, their 
fleeces averaging 7 to 8 lbs. ; and of short- 
wooled sheep fifteen millions, the weight of 
fleece averaging from 3 to 3£ lbs. The whole 
quantity aniiutdly shorn in England is from 
eighty to eighty-five millions of pounds. The 
Merinos were introduced about the beginning 
of the present eentury, and were imported in 
large numbers after our alliance with Spain in 
1809. The great pasturage counties are Lei- 
cester, Northampton, Lincoln, aud Somerset ; 
and for butter and cheese, Cheshire, Glouces- 
tershire, and Wiltshire. The import of butter 
and cheese from foreign countries is checked by 
duties, but these are important articles of Irish 
commerce with England. 

Cultivation of Silk at Mansfield, Connecticut . 

ByB. Storks. To the Editor of the N cw. 

York Farmer. 

Manspield Centre, Ct.Dec. 18, 1833. 

Dear Sir, — Yours of the 3Cth u It. has 
remained so long unanswered that you may 
think me indifferent to the subjects of your 
inquiry. Not so, sir ; 1 feel a deep interest in 
the growing prosperity of our country, in its 
various and multiplied lpnuufacturing estab- 
lishments, which are constantly springing 
into existence, and in none more so than in the 
production and manufacture of silk ; none 
which presents in my estimation greater en- 
couragement, both to the agriculturist and 
the manufacturer — none which 'promises fair- 
er to become of extensive utility and profit 
to this country. 

With regard to the cultivation of the mul- 
berry and the growing of silk in this place, 
it may not be generally known that the busi- 
ness has been successfully prosecuted here 
for more than seventy years ; but, though 
gradually increasing duriug this period, there 
has been but very little improvements in the 
method of conducting the business, or in the 
application of the raw material to manufac- 
turing purposes, any further than the produc- 
tion of sewing silk and twist, and this almost 
exclusively confined to the labor of the fami- 
ly, upon the domestic spinning-wheel. But 
one thing has been abundantly demonstrated ; 
that is, that the white mulberry is easily cul- 
tivated, and that the rearing of the silk -worm, 
and the production of silk, notwithstanding 
all the particularity, minuteness, and myste- 
ry, with which the subject has been treated, 
and invested, may be profitably pursued, with 
but little more knowledge or care than is re- 
quisite for the successful rearing of pigs, or 
poultry. Shelter them from cold, storms and 
wind, and feed them when hungry, whether it 
be in acorn-house, barn, cider-mill house, or 
laboratory, built on purpose for the business, n 
profitable crop of silk may be produced. 1 
would not by this remark be thought to un-' 
dc rvalue enterpfize and improvement, nr to 
tract -lightly particular attention to conveni- 


ence and neatness in every branch of agri- 
culture. J highly value all the associations 
and societies of the present day, formed for 
the advancement and improvement in know- 
ledge of the mechanic aud agriculturist; but 
describe to a person entirely unacquainted 
with the manner in which wool is produced, 
the animal which produces it, and inform him 
how this animal must be reared, fed, housed, 
and treated, according to the practice of some 
of our most weulthy and scientific farmers, 
its peculiar habits, and liability to disease in 
case of neglect, snd he would be very apt to 
conclude, that, being unable to sustain the no-'; 
cessary^xpense, he might as well not attempt I 
to rear an animal that required so much catfejl 
and labor. So with regard to the rearing bill 
the silk. worm, there is reason to fear that 
the minute particularity and delicate atten- 
tion to temperature* IM, cleanliness* &c. 
with which the subject had been treated by 
most writers, may have deterred many from 
engaging in it ; but let them be told, and tru- 
ly too, that without thermometer, hot- house, 
stove-room, or laboratory, the silk-worm 
may be, at the proper season, hatched by the 
usual warmth of the kitchen; and that with a 
rough board to lie on, and a corn-house or barn 
to shelter them from wind and wet, guarded 
also from the depredations of rats, mice, and 
fowls, and well supplied with the white mul- 
berry leaf, will produce a profitable crop of 
silk, they may be induced to try ; and having 
once engaged in the business and found it 
practicable, may then attend to all the im- 
provements which experience and sound wis- 
dom may dictate. Many persons in this 
town, who have been for twenty or thirty 
years successfully engaged -in the rearing of 
silk-worms, should you talk to them about 
thermometers, hot-houses, and laboratories, 
would not know what you meant ; yet, I 
doubt not, a due attention to these may be 
profitable. 

With regard to the manufacture of silk in 
this country, much is yet to be learned ; but 
I consider the experiment os favorably com- 
menced, and nothing more is wanting than 
that some of our enterprizing and ingenious 
mechanics should give the subject that atten- 
tion which its importance demands ; and with 
such improvements in machinery, and the 
art of manufacturing, as 1 think the business 
susceptible, we may soon compete in this, as 
we do in some of our wool and cotton fabrics, 
with any portion of the world. I believe it 
to be a well established fact, that no part of 
the world now produces a better quality of 
the raw silk than that which is produced in 
this country. Since the investigation of the 
subject by a resolution of Congress, and the; 
encouragement presented by the Legislature 
of this State, iu a bounty upon the propaga- 
tion of the white mulberry, and upon raw 
silk, the business has received a new impulse. 

The Piedmont reel has been introduced, 
and with some improvement in the applica- 
tion of a stop motion, was the last season 
used to some exteut, propelled by water and 
by horse power, as well as by hand/ and our 
ingenious and industrious females find that, 
without any further instruction in this branch, 
they can, with the exercise of a little more 
patience than the old reel required, produce a 
much handsomer and more valuable article 
than by the former method. I have now by 
me a sample of a few ounces, reeled by one 
of our ladici, which I designed to have pre- 
sented at the Now-York Fair, and which 1 


think in every respect would compete with the 
production of any country. Thus far, then, 

I think we may safely say, we can and do 
succeed. We have also two small silk ma- 
nufacturing establishments in this town, pro- 
pelled by water power, in successful opera- 
tion, at which single thrown silk, organzine, 
tram, and every kind of silk, is prepared with 
ease, by persons bred to the business. The 
machinery is made in the manner of the most 
approved English machinery. At these estab- 
lishments all the silk raised in this vicinity, 
and reeled on the improved reel as before 
(stated, finds a ready market. Some broad 
goods have been made, but the business 
seems not yet to be sufficiently matured to 
go immediately into the higher branches of 
manufacture, but must for a time be confined 
to the smaller and more common articles of 
silk fabrics. A great proportion of the silk 
now prepared at our factories here is made 
use of in the manufacture of the Tuscany 
grass bonnets. 

Having extended my remarks to a much 
greater length than I anticipated, I will meu- 
tion as an apology, that having seen most of 
the publications on the subject which have 
been circulated in this country in answer to 
the call of Congress for information, and be- 
ing well acquainted with the perfectly simple 
manner in which the business has ever been 
conducted here, I felt that a plain statement 
of facts, similar to those I have here given, 
was necessary, to counteract in some mea- 
sure the influence of that scientific minute- 
ness with which the subject was treated in 
those publications, and might be of public 
utility. Should it appear to you that 1 am 
correct in this opinion, you are at liberty to 
make such use of this communication as you 
may think proper. 

Another subject of your inquiry is, whether 
silk- worm eggs can be procured here, in re- 
ply to which, all I can say is, I have hereto- 
fore, when applied to, found no difficulty in 
obtaining them, to any extent called for, and 
presume there would be none now. The 
price, from 6 to 8 cents per thousand; and ns 
they are attached to papers, those papers may 
be folded aud packed in small boxes and sent 
safely to any part of the country by stage or 
otherwise. 

When at New. York, last spring, I pur- 
chased a small lot of the Morus Multicaulis, 
for the purpose of introducing them into thus 
silk-growing region. They flourished finely 
last summer, and if our winter climate does 
not prove too severe for them, bid fair to be an 
important acquisition to our silk growers. As 
I am frequently applied to from a distance for 
| information with regard to the value of co- 
coons, aud of the raw silk, I will hero state 
that we have not as yet any extensive reeling 
establishments, but from the success which at- 
tended the trial of the Piedmont reel the last sea- 
son, I think there is encouragement to enter 
extensively into the business, and that proba- 
bly, by another season, such preparation 
will be made as to afford a ready sale for 
cocoons, at a fair price, which ii now estimated 
by the bushel-— say #2.50 per bushel, for fair, 
to #3.00 for best. The worth ot the raw 
silk dr pends much on its , being reeled clean, 
level, and fine. For the former I have paid 
the above prices for several lots which I pur- 
chased the last reason, and for the raw silk 
have paid mostly from #3.75 to #1.00. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Zalxon Stobr*. 
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Later from Europe. — The George Waahincton, j 
from Liverpool, brings us London papers of the 24th, 
and Liverpool of 26th November — ten days later than; 
our previous accounts, though themselves 54 days) 
old — while the latest Liverpool paper, that of 26th, 

# announces the urrivul there, oftho Napoleon, in 16! 
days from this port. 

We give from the London Spectator of the 23d u 

good summary of the news of the day, and add to it 
some details. 

The quarrel in Spain is losing its interest. Neither 
party seems capable of any great effort ; and it will 
probably drag on into a sort of guerilla warfare. 
l>on Carlos still keeps concealed. The paper rup. 
turs between the Queen Regent and Miguel signifies 
not much. 

In Portugal the state of things is somewhat simi- 
lar. Miguel, at Santarem , is so strongly posted that 
Pedro dares not attack him, though he has cut him 
off from some mills which supplied bis forces with 
flour ; but the whole country in his rear is open to 
him ; that loss, therefore, will not be material ; and if| 
Pedro’s troops are at all of the quality of rnose which 
f >r«ned a part of the detachment with which Captain 
Birt and bis marines were acting, he shows his wis. 
dom in not attempting any attack upon Santarem. 

A quarrel, upon pojpts of etiquette, is getting 
up between the self-made Soldier. King of Swedes, 
and the Citizen-King of the French. If in nothing 
else, than in the imitation of the follies of legitims- 
cy — these new made Kings play their parts, as though 
they were born to them. The Bavarian Monarch, 
too, it seems, by tht annexed article from Munich , is 
occupying his royal .leisure in prescribing the eti- 
quette of the road. When the universal German 
mind is fermenting with thoughts and projects of] 
equal rights and liberal institutions — such conduct as 
this seems really that of infatuation. 

Mumch, November 11. — On the 7th instant, an 
ordinance was published here, founded on s Ministe. 
rial rescript of the 29th of October. The first arti. 
clo of this ordinance forbids all carriages, no matter 
to whom they belong, and all riders on horseback, 
to pass carriages in which their Majesties are ; And, 
when the King is on horseback, it ia forbidden to 
pass or remain before his Majesty. The second arti. 
cle ordera all carriages and horsemen, who may 
meet their Majesties, to draw up immediately, and 
halt till they have passed by. 

In England rumors of changes in (he Ministry were 
frequent: Lord Grey desires, it is supposed, to retire, 
and wishes, it is added, to make his son- in-law, 
Lord Durham , his suocessor as Premier . To this 
Lord Brougham, who looks to that station himself, 
objects. O* Connell baa recommenced agitation in 
Ireland, having, aB we presume, loBt all hope of of. 
See from the Ministry. 

[From the London Courier of 21 *t Novewber .] 

Wc notice in the French Papers, too, a statement 
that the celebrated naturalist, M. Geoffroy St. Hi. 
laire, the President of the Academy of Sciences, 
was disposed to concede .to M. Rsspsil a prize of| 
10,000 francs for his new system of organic che- 
mistry, on some condition of his confining his at ten. 
tion to science ; but the Minister, M. Guizot, inter- 
fered, and prevented it, on account of M. Raapail 
being, politically speaking, a dangerous citizen. — 
The Academy submitted to the minister’s decision, 
not to the judgment of the man of science. 

J From the London Spectator of 23 d November.] 
’ostugal. — T he war in Portugal is carried on 
with little spirit : there is a strong disinclination to 
fight, on both sides. The Miguelite army remains 
within the Walls of Santarem; and Pedro seems to 
bo destitute of the means of attacking it with any 
probability of success. Be ordered a portion of I 
his force to be drawn up below the town, by way of[ 
bravado, or in order to ascertain whether the onemv 
would have the folly to leave their fortifications and 
flgbt In the open plain ; but the Miguelite General 
only laughed at him, and his troops did not move a 
bff. 


On the 2d instant, however, there was a litde it ne respecting the interference of their Government 
fighiing at Alcaer de Sal, a small town near St. Uubes. in the affairs ot Spain. A short time ago, they were 
garrisoned by a detachment of the Pedroite army, oiger for the despatch of an army to support the 
consisting of about 1,000 Lisbon Militia and 150 Queen and suppress the Carlisle. But they have 
English und Portuguese Marines. The Miguelites, I since discovered, that the support of the Queen may 
in number about 1,500, under the command of Col- be a very different affair from thu establishment of a 
onel Lemos, made an attack upon them early in|jLiberal government ; and have a reasonable dread 
the morning. The following account of what then that French arms, if used at all, would be for the 
took place is extracted from a letter written to Ad- 1 benefit of Absolutism, or at least, what they abomi- 
miral Napier by Captain Birt, who commanded the j note nearly as much, the ystem ol the Juste Milieu. 
Marines. |Nuw, therefore, they would prefer to assist the 

14 The English ami Portuguese Marines under [Queen with a loan of money ; which would probably 
my command were stationed in front of the Consii-|[answer her Majesty's purpose much better than an 


tutional troops aa skirmishers, and kept the enemy at 
bay till the cavalry charged them in three squadrons ; 
when we immediately formed into a square, and 
twice repulsed them with great loss. We then pre 
[pared lo charge a cloumo of infantry, who were ad. 
vancing; but the Portuguese Volunteers and 9th in. 
fantry, who were stationed in our rear, seeing the 
[determined manner in which we were attacked, betook 
thenuelveo to rapid flight, without firing a shot , 
leaving ray men with some of the Portuguese Ma. 
rines to do the best we could ; when, finding our- 
selves overpowered by numbers, we commenced our 
reatreat, keeping tho enemy at bay, and covering the 
flight of the Portuguese. I tried to persuade the 
Coloacl conlmunding our troops (who asked my 
[opinion) te retire to a convent, a strong position on 
lour right, at which place we might have made a 
good stand. Instead of doing this, he led to the 
marshes beside the river ; and here the scene was 
beyond description ; the whole country was strewed 
with arms and accoutrements, which the Volunteers 
threw away in their flight, and the enemy’s cavalry 
closing on them, hewed them down in ail directions. 

I kept my men together, and made good my retreat 
to the side of the river, with the loss of only three 
men ; but on coming to the river, for w int of boats 
(the Portuguese troops having taken all) the men 
were obliged to throw away their arms and accou- 
trements, and swim across under a heavy fire of mus- 
ketry, who lined the north baok in this p'ace. I am 
sorry to say my loss was great, in consequence, I 
fear, of Borne of the officers and men breaking ofi* 
to the right, and attempting to pass the river lower 
down. They wero all cut off. 

The Captain adds, that the Portugese Colonel lost 
all command, and gave himself up to the enemy ; 
that a great number of the volunteers also passed, 
crying “ Viva Don Miguel .”* And that the Pedro- 
ttes loss in killed, and prisoners, could not be less 
than 800 men. Admiral Napier, in a letter to the 
Minister of Marine, recapitulates Captain Birt’s ac 
count of the affair ; and says, that of the troops en- 
gaged on the Queen’s side, he hears that “ 200 are 
at Palmella, 100 are at St. Ubes, and as for the rest, 
God knows where they are.” 

If Don Pddro’s army is composed to any extent of| 
his Lisbon levies, it is not surprising that he hesi- 
tates to uttack Santarem. He had better have treat- 
ed his British recruits, who lately returned in the 
James Watt, full of disgust and without pay, with 
good faith and common humanity. 

Spain. — Mr. Villicra formally presented his cre- 
dentials to the Queen Regent at Madrid on on the 
6th instant. Until then, Lord William Harvy had 
figured aa tho official representative er Charge d’ Af- 
faires. At Madrid, and throughout the Sou hem pro. 
vinccs of the kingdom, the Queen’s authority is 
undisturbed. The partisans of the Pretender are 
treated with some harshness. 

Jn the Northern provinces, Carlism seems to pros, 
per: tho insurgents have driven the Queen’s troops 
from Irun ; and have thus closed another line of 
communication to Madrid. General Saarsfield, of] 
whose march upon Vittoria and expected demoli- 
tion of tho rebels so many reports have been current, 
was still at Burgos, when the latest accounts left 
Bayonne, seven days ago. Preparations arc making 
to supply St. Sebastian with provisions , and a num- 
ber of Constitutionalists have arrived there, to aug. 
ment the garrison, which is weak and not well pro- 
vided. There has been a rising in Valencia ; the 
principal town in the province, San Pliilipe, having 
proclaimed Don Carlos ; but it appears to have been 
speedily suppressed. 

General Queaada, who commands the Queen’s 
troops, at Valladolid, has issued his proclamation 
to the inhabitants of Old Castile. “ It breathes,” 
says the Courier , “a fierce, uncompromising war] 
against the denounced monks and their supporters. 
Such sentiments must make every man apprehensive 
that war in Spain, instead of being a mere contest 
foj a throne, can be nothing less than a war of ex- 
termination.” 

France. — The French Liberals have altered their 


auxiliary army of Frenchmen. According to present 
appearances, Louie Philip will do neither on# nor the 

other. 

Belgium.- — King Leopold’s concerns prooced 
[smoothly. The addresses in reply to his speech 
were passed unanimously by both Chambers; and 
it is said that the session is likely to be one of little 
speechifying and much business. Count Diedri- 
chstein, the Austrian, and Count d’Amheim, the 
Prussian Ambassador, have reached Brussels. The 
latter ia already very active in hia endeavors to form 
a commercial. treaty, the real object of which ia ie 
exclude British manufactures from the Continent. 
Great inducements, it is said, will be held our to the 
Belgian manufacturers to become parties to the 
Prussian system. 

Turkey. — There ia a solitary piece of news from 
Constantinople, but (hat is important if true : .die 
combined Eugliah and French squadrons have en- 
tered the Dardanelles, in spite of the recent treaty 
between Russia and Turkey, by which such entry 
was forbidden. This is a proper and spirited pro* 
ceding, and we hope that the information of the 
Standard , from whom we copy the news, may - 
prove to be correcr. It is far better to show at once 
our perfect contempt for the treaty, in this way, 
than get entangled in the diplomatic net of endless 
negotiation with a view to j^Jter it. 

Ireland. — Having completed our budget of foreign 
intelligence, we turn to the far more interesting and 
important affairs of the Sister Isle ; where, after an 
interval of comparative calm, the storm which we 
have seen gathering for some weeks past, basest 
length burst forth, and promises to rage with the 
accustomed fury of the season. It is to be hoped 
that tho pilots to whose guidance the state vessel ie 
consigned, are blessed with steady hands and stout 
hearts, for verily they will need them. 

Mr. O’Connell made his appearance at Hie Four 
Courts in Dublin on Saturday last ; and, witbtbo 
apprent determination not to lose a moment’s time v 
walked to his old arena, the Corn Exchange ; where 
he drew up and signed a requisition for a public 
meeting to petition against Tithes and for the Re- 
peal of the Union. This is his first step of renewed 
agitation in Dublin ; which he has declared shall be 
kept up with unusual energy ; and there is every 
reoson to believe that he will keep hia word. 

Lisbon, Nov. 16. — Very little has been done hers 
in the military way for this last week. The coo- 
tending parties continue nearly in the same positions. 
On the 10th instant about 6,000 men advanced to- 
wards Femes, from Cartaxo, to destroy the mills in 
that neighbourhood, which supply Santarem with 
flour. The Miguelites, 800 in number, retired on 
their approach, aud the Pedroites, after effecting 
their object, returned to their old quarters. They 
are drawing their line somewhat closer to Santarem; 
but the communication is still open with the country 
in the direction of Abrantes, Coimbra, and Alentejo, 
so that they get in provisions in abundance. Guerilla 
parties are going about in all direct ions, accompanied 
by a few soldiers, wfco forward whatever provisions' 
they can collect to Santarem. ‘Unless Don Padre 
can send up near 10,000 men more he will not to 
able, effectually, to encircle the town, and ef course,- 
it will be folly to calculate on starving them cut, 
when almost the whole country is open to them. — 
On the 1 1th inst. the inhabitants came from Aide, 
galleja, in a great hurry, aa the Miguelitss Were 
drawing noar the town; howover, they did not enter 
it, as they were only in quest of cattle, and drove off 
about 400 head. The Miguelites who took Alescer 
remain still in the neighbourhood ; they did not ven- 
ture to advance on St Ubes, and the garrison is nqsv 
so much increased thni they wilt get a worm recep- 
tion ; had they pushed forward after the engagmsnr 
at Alcacer, it %vac apprehended they might have 
effected an ontry. Admiral Napier carried 400 men 
thither in a steamer,' on the 12th, and the sailors 
were landed from the Donna Marta armed with 
pistols and boarding pikes. Napier has nei sms-re. 
turned, andjtis thought that he will take tbo:q00fc 
mand of an expedition to Algarve. 
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! and Wholbboms Water. — This evening the 
Report of the Commissioners, and of their Engineer, 
Major Douglass, is to be canvassed by the Board ofj 
Aldermon. Wc hope this important topic will be 
approached in a proper and liberal spirit, and with an 
eye to the future demands, as well as present great 
end urgent wants of this city. 

The carefal and elaborate surveys made by Major 
Douglass, of the whole ground between the Croton 
river and this city, and of all the various sources 
whence, it was supposed, at different times, a supply 
of water might be derived, present the matter fully 
to the Board. To them it belongs to decide whether 
tfepy will eanction a plan which is certain, perma 
IMWabd adequate to the future as well as present 
and of which the utmost cost is fully set 
and ascertained*— -or whether they will fritter 
away in doubtful experiments, and at eventually 
greater ultimate expense, both time and resources 
* The noble aqueduct proposed by Major Douglass 
is, we are persuaded, the only effective, as it is the 
only worthy plan. We have heard no single objec 
don to it but the apprehension that the stream might 
freese. When, however, it is considered that by the 
descent obtained, the water at the passage of Her- 
hem river, (the most exposed point) will run at the 
rate of 125 feet per minute, and in a stream varying 
. from 4 to 6 feet in depth, there does not seem much 
toappreheud on the score of frost. As to the substitu- 
don of iron pipes, it is preposterous. No single line of) 
pipes of any dimensions yet mado, qould supply even 
preSeot wants, and the expense of several lines would 
be much greater than that of the aqueduct, with 
Jess certainty of result and durability. Our own 
thorough conviction is, tint the plan of Major Doug, 
lass wilt, if carried out, both fulfil all expectations, 
end in the facilities which it will furnish to the city, 
met only pay foritself, but constitute a valuable source 
« of municipal revenue. 

Another Steamboat Accident.— It will be seen by 
the following extract from the report of the steamer 
Orleans, which arrived at New Orleans on the 31st 
suit., that the steamer Telegraph, trading from that 
jport to Bayou Tunica, has been lost, together with 
the greater part of the cargo. The extract is fur- 
dished by the New Orleans Courier : 

M On the night of the 27th instant, at 7 o’clock, in 
the bends near the Palmyra Islands, came in contact 
with the steamer Telegraph, Capt. Prior. The con- 
ensaion waa such that she sunk in 10 minutes in three 
and a half fathoms water, during which time all her 
passengers and crew were taken from on board by 
us. In about three hourB afterwards, the Cincinna- 
tian and North Alabamian came alongside, affording 
sn opportunity to the passengers to proceed ; of] 
which they all availed themselves, with the excep- 
tion of a few who remained on board. Shortly after 
both boats left the wreck. In about six hours, with 
the assistance of Capt. Prior and his crew, we sue- 
eeeded in saving a considerable quantity of the pas- 
sengers* baggage, and some of the cabin furniture 
The Cincinnatian brought from a neighboring wood 
yard, where she heard of the disaster, a good flat 
boat which was left with Capt. Prior for the purpose 
‘ of attending on the wreck. 

Great Gale at Buffalo.— A letter from Buffalo, 
dated the 13th inst., furnishes the following particu. 
lars of a gale of unprecedented violence at that place. 

■* Between 4 and 5 o'clock yesterday afternoon coni, 
meiteed the severest gale of wind that, ever visited 
l lie city, or that is known by the oldest inhabitants of) 
Buffalo, and continued until near daylight this mom. 
iog before it abated, blowing down chimneys, unroof 
ing buildings* upsetting carriages, and blowing in 
windows, doors, &e. d:c. It now blows a gale, and 
the water is 4 feet lower than it waa at 3 o’clock this 
• morning. The ice is within 10 rods of my house on 
Crow street. The following is a brief history of the 
damage r 

• The rood is completely blockaded from the footofj 
Main etreet to the Ferry, with ice and wood and lum- 
ber. The stages have to go west through the Indian 
▼Ulage. The water was six ifiches deep in Willard’s 
store. The wharves * are much injured the whole 
length, of the creek. Some vessels broke loose from 
their moorings. The starboard wheel house of the 
teem boat N. Y orh was blown off. A Eaton's wharf 


is materially damaged. The chimneys and battle, 
menta of -the Commercial Buildings arc blown down, 
and the roofs broken in. The south end of the block 
on Main street is badly injured. A part of the balus- 
trade on the Mansion House is gone. Taylor's and 
Hedgus on the Terrace, battlements and chimneys 
are gone. Efners’, on the corner of Main and Sene- 
ca strees., completely unroofed. Case's Far. 
mer’s Hotel, three chimneys and 
down. The brick front of Wilgue*, on the 
east aide of Maiu.st. is gone. Chimney and battle, 
ments of L. H. Pratt aud the Journal office, blown 
down, broke through the roof and two floors below. 
A. and A. Raynor’s roof broke in and fell to the 
second story ; where it was propped with timbers to 
the risk of many lives. 

The battlements, chimneys and part of the roof of 
Rathbun's Cremlin buildings are blow off. Some of] 
the windows of the Baptist church blown in. All the 
windows of the Congregationalisms church, broken in ! 


reduced to Inch measure, and all sliding, lath, and 
other sawed stuff lets than 1 inch thick, carried 
in boats, (except such os is enumerated in regu- 
lations, Nos. 23 and 32,) per 1000 feet per mile- •• • 

22. On the same, If transported in rafts, per WOO feet 

per mile 

23. On sawed late of less than live feel in length, 
split lath, hoop |<u)e», rowing cars aud broom han- 
dles, per 1000 pounds per mile. 

1 24. On staves ana hci 


0 6 0 
2 0 0 


0 2 5 


0 2 0 


0 2 0 
0 4 0 


2 0 0 
0 0 0 


1 0 0 
2 0 0 

0 5 0 
0 4 5 
0-5 0 


0 7 0 
0 4 5 


0 4 5 
0 4 5 


leading, transported in boata, per 

, , I 1000 pounds per mile 

battlements j Us, q b th e tame, If transported in rafts, per WOO 

pounds per mile ••• £ J £ 

26. On shingles per M per mile, carried in boats.... 

27. Ou the same, if conveyed in rafts, per M. per mile 

28. On split uosta, and rails for fencing, per M. per mile, 

carried in boata * * 

2D. On the same, if conveyed in raffs, per M. per mile 

30. On wood for fuel, (except such as may be used In 

the manufacture of salt, which shall be exempt from 
toll,) and tan bark, per cord per mile • • • • 

31. On the same, If transported in rafts, per cord per 

32. On sawed stuff for window blinds, not exceeding 

one fourth of on iuch in thickness, per 1000 pounds 
per mile ^ 4*e* 

framing the court house square, and some on (lie east! Q|) couon ■wmUe^’- ■ • •• 

side. On Seneca-street, Hey wood's chimneys on| 34 . On live cattle, sheep and Imp, per 1000 pounds per 

and Doughty '8 house caved in. The county poor) ft mile.- ••• ••••• •••••••• m 

house is unrooted and about 50 inmates unprovided bj^^oillpmed^at t:oo pounds, per 1000 pounds 'per 
for, Ac. &c. — [Albany Argus.] mile 

r „ . ... . . 36. On rags per 1000 pounds per mile. 

[From the Albany Argus.) 37. 0n nm i tolmcco gblng towards tide water, 

Canal Tolls.— T he Canal Board have had a ape- 3 ^™ "fCn tide w.^r,' l '«0 li-'^ 

cial meeting for the purpose ot regulating 4hc Canal 1 |||ile 

tolls, and the rates tire published at this early day, 39 . on wheat and all other agricultural productions of 
for the information of those who are intereeted in the: ! ■*!?. o 4 5 

subject. - ! 40. On merchandize 09 0 

The rates of toll upon merchandize have been re- .frttcles not enumerated. 

duced25per cent. ; upon flour, salted beef and pork, I 41 On all articles not cnuincfaled or except* ,. _ 

butter and chee.e, beer end cider, the reduction i. 10 «. f,0 0 ” SSVS32 

percent.; on timber, square and round, carried towards tide water, per WOO pounds per mile, 
boats, the toll is reduced 50 per cent.; sawed lum-i Boats end Psssewgei-s. 

her csrricd in boats, is reduced from 10 to 6 roilUj „ „ 

per 1000 feet per mile. Those who are familiar with nnctady and Utica, per mile * U « « 

the old rates will perceive that there has been a very 44. On boats used chiefly for the transportation of per- 

general reduction in the rates of toll. On most ar. •£*»** 

tides, the produce of the country, ns well as on mer-l 45*011 bonta used clih-Hy for the transportation of per* 

chandize, the tolls by the present reduction ore! sons, and navigating the Champlain or Cl.nmpla ill ^ ^ n 

brought within a fraction of the constitutional mini, iren^riit^B «f 

mu in. ! sous, and navigating the Oswego canal, per mile-.. 

The toll upon foreign salt has been reduced from; 47 . On boats used chiefly for the transportation of per- 
5 to 3 cents per 1000 pounds per mile. Previous to sons, and navigating tiie Cyu^wid BemijaaiHnl, 

1831, the toll upon foreign salt was one cent and four) Jh "*^,,0 

mills. In consequence of the reduction by Congress 48> on boats used chiefly for the transportation of per 
of the United States duty, the Canal Board, in 1831, sons, and navigating the Junction canal* and 
raised the toil upon foreign sal. from one con,, and, 

four mills to ten cents per 1000 pounds per mtle.j 

The constitution having been altered so as to enable | 40. On boats used chiefly for tlic transportation of pro 
- * * perty, per mile.. 

bushel^f salt from 12 1-2 to 6 cents, the Canal Board 

have modified the rates of toll upon foreign salt. | sons, per mile ... 

RATE8 OF TOLL. 51. On each person over 12 years of age, transported in 

At a Hireling of the Canal Board, at the t Comptroller's Office, in I a boat used chiefly for llie transportation of property, 
the city of Albany, on the 13th Januaiy, 1834, the following] per mite 


0 4 5 


6 0 0 


6 0 0 


6 0 0 


50 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 2 0 

• 2 0 

rates of toll were'esubiisiied, in lieu of ail rates heretofore es Resolved,- That the foregoing rates ot toll be, and 
tnbllshcd by this Beard \ t |, e y are hereby established; and that the same be 

l^On flour, salted beef and pork, butter and cheese, j hereafter charged and colli ected on the tire tofo re el* 

beer and cider, per 1000 pounds per mile o 4 51 ot tins stale, in lieu of all rates of toll neretolore es 

2. On bran and ship stutts in bulk, per 1000 pounds per ^ I tablished upon any or either of the said canals, or any 

part thereof. STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, 


mile 

Iron, Minerals, Ortt t,4-c. 

3. On salt manufactured in this stale, per 1000 Iba. per 

mile 0 2 3 

4. On foreign salt, 1000 pounds per mile 300 

[5. On gypeuin, the product of this state, per lOOOpounds, 

per mile 


| 

0 2 5; 


1 4 1 


6. On brick, sand, lime, clay, earth, leached ashes, ma 

nitre and iron on*, per 1000 pounds per mile 0 2 5 

7. On pot and peurl ashes, kelp, mineral coat, charcoal, 

pig iron, broken castings and scrap iron, per 1000 
pounds per mile 0 4 5|| 

8. On stove, and all other cartings, going to or from 

tide water, per 1000 pounds per mile. 0 5 0 | 

9. On copfieras and inagnese, going towards tide water, 

per 1000 per mile 0 50 

10. On bar ai.d pig lead, going towards tide water, per 

1000 pounds, per mile 

Faro, Pdtn/s, Skins, <S-e. 

11. On furs and peltry (except deer, buffalo and n 100*0 

skins) per 1000 pounds per mile 

12. On deer, buffalo and moose skins, per 1000 Ihs. per 

mile 0 7 0 

13. On ship skins and other raw hides of domestic ani- 
mals of the United States, per 10001b*. per mile 

14. On Imported raw hide* of domestic and other nni 

mats, per 1000 pounds per mile 

iltnilnre, 4r*c. 

15. On household furniture, accompanied by, and actu- 
ally belo 
per mile 

16. On carts, wagons, sleighs, ploughs and mechanics’ 

tools, necessary for the owner's individual use, when 
accompanied by the owner, emigrating for the pur- 
pose ofsetUement, per 1000 pounds per mile 

Slons , Slate , A r. 

17. Ou slate aud tile for rooting, and sUinc ware, per 

1000 pound* per mile 

18. On ail stone, wrought or un wrought, per 1000 pound* 

per mile 

Lumber, fVosd, Ac. 

19. On timber, rquared and round, per lfiO ouldc fort, 

per mite, carried in l»oat*.*. 

90. On the same, if canietLln raffs, per 100 cubic (bet 
per mile 

21. On boards, plank, scantling, and sawed Um b er , 


SAMUEL YOUNG, 

WILLIAM U. BOUCK, 

JONAS EARLL, Jr. 

MICHAEL HOF* MAN, 

Canal Commissioners. 

A. C. FLAGG, 

JC41N A. mx, 

GREENE C. BRON8ON, 

A. KEY8ER, 

8 IMKON DEWITT, 

Commissioners of Uic Lanai Fund. 


[Communicated.] 

A pair of silver pitchers, to be presented by the 
0 ^ ° : citizens of Brooklyn to Commodore Chauncey, arc 
J just finished by Gardner corner of Broadway and 
Liberty street, where they will remoin, and may be 
seen for two or three dayB. 

0 4 ^Appointments by the Governor and Senate — 
0 o 0 ) j Tuesday, January 14. - 

Jonathan D. Stevenson, of the city of New 

On household furniture, accompanied uy,an<i actu. «iuuauiau sj. ^ fnr <1 r : tv ; n 

Ity belonging to, families emigrating, per 1000 pounds York, inspector of lcat tobacco lor said Clly, In 

erratic 0 5 9’ n i ace 0 f Wm. Simpson, whose terra 01 office 

On rmrui. waaons. sleishs. olouahs and mechanics’ Diace 01 w » > 

has expired. ^ „ - 

„ , nl Saturday, Jak. 18.-Wm, C. Haggerty, of 
3 j New York, to be auctioneer in the place of John 
j F. Adriance, resigned. 

* Two of the buildings, connected with one of th« 
0 2 r, ( Powder Mills, belonging to Loomis, Hazard Sl Co. 
In Manchester, Conneeticm. were blown up on the 

0 5 o'|20th instant, (the cracking works and dry house.) 
. .J Six men were killed, vix. John Rockwell, end 

1 * ilPaniel Avery, of East Windsor ; Mr- Giles, and 
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Mr. Bivins, of Hartford ; Harvy Fox, of Bolton ; Mr. 
Allen, of New-York-~losa of property small; cause 
of the explosion, unknown. — [Gazette.] 


JACQUELINE. 

“ Death lies on her. like an untimely front 
Upon the sweeter t flower of all the fiiW.” 

“ Dear mother — la it not the bell 1 hear V 

“ Yea, my child : the bell for morning pray era. It 
ia Sunday to.day.” 

“ I had forgotten it. But now all days are alike 
to me. Hark ! it aounds again — louder — louder. 
Open the window, lor I love the sound. There ; 
the sunshine and the fresh morning air revi vfcpie. And 

the church bell— oh, mother it reminds me of 

the holy Sabbath mornings by the I«oire : so calm, so 
hushed, so beautiful ! Now give me my prayer- 
book, and draw the curtain back that I may see the 
green trees and the church spire. I feel better to- 
day, dear mother." 

It was a bright, cloudless morning in August. 
The dew still glistened on the trees, and a slight 
breeze wafted to the sick chamber of Jacqueline 
the song of the birds, the rustle of the leaves, and 
the solemn chime of the church-bells She bad been 
raised up in bed, and reclining upon the pillow, was 
gazing wistfully upon the quiet scene without. Her 
mother gave her the prayer book, and then turned 
away to hide a tear that stole down her cheek. 

At length the belle ceased. Jacqueline crossed 
herself, kissed a pearl crucifix that hung around 
her neck, and opened the silver clasps of her missal. 
For a time, she seemed wholly absorbed in her de- 
votions. Her lips moved — but no sound was audible. 
At intervals the solemn voice of the priest was heard 
at a distance, and then the confused responses of the 
congregation, dying away in inarticulate murmurs. 
Ere long, the thrilling chant of the Catholic service 
broke upon the ear. At first it was low, solemn and 
indistinct ; then it became more earnest and entreat- 
ing, as if interceding, and imploring pardon for sin ; 
and then arose louder and louder, full, harmonious, 
and majestic, as it wafted the song of praise to hea- 
ven, and suddenly ceased. Then the sweet tones of 
the organ were heard— trembling, thrilling, and ris- 
ing higher and higher, and filling the whole air with 
their rich melodious music. What exquisite ac- 
cords ! — what noble harmonios ! — what touching pa- 
thos ! The soul of the Bick girt seemed to kindle 
into more ardent devotion, and to be wrapt away to 
heaven in the full harmonious chorus, as it swelled 
onward, doubling and redoubling, and rolling upward 
in a full burst of rapturous devotion ! — Then all was 
hushed again. Once more the low sound of the 
bell smote the air, and announced the elevation of the 
host. The invalid seemed entranced in pr iyer. Her 
book had fallen beside her — her eyes closed — her 
soul retired within its secret chambers. Then a 
more triumphant peal of bells arose. The tears 
gushed from her closed and swollen eye-lids ; her 
cheek was flushed ; she opened her dark eyes and 
fixed them, with a deep expression of adoration and 
penitence, upon an iirage of the Saviour on the cross, 
which hung at the foot of her bed, and her lips again 
moved in prayer. Her countenance expressed the 
deepest resignation. She seemed to ask only that 
she might die in peace, and go to the bosoui of her 
Redeemer. 

The mother was kneeling by the window, with her 
face concealed in the folds of the curtain. She arose, 
and going to the bedside of her child, threw her 
arms around her, and burst into tears. 

“ My dear mother, I shall not live long — I feel it 
here. This piercing pain — at limes it seizes me, 
and I cannot — breathe.” 

“ My child, you will be better soon." 

“ Yes, mother, I shall be better soon. All tears, 
and pain and sorrow, will be over. The Hymn of 
Adoration and Entreaty, I havo just heard, I shall 
never hear again on earth. Next Sabbath, mo. 
ther, kneel again by that window as to-day. 1 
shall not be here, upon this bed of pain and sick- 
ness ; but when you hear the solemn Hymn of wor- 
ship and the beseeching tones that wing the spirit 
up to God ; think, mother, that I am there— with 
my sweet sister, who has gone before us- kneeling 
at our Saviour's feet, and happy — Ob, how happy !” 

The afflicted mother made no reply, — her heart 
was too full to speak. 

“ You, remember, mother, how calmly Amiedied. 
Poor child, she was so young and beautiful !— I al. 
ways pray, that I may die as she did. I do not fear 
death as I did before she was taken from us. But, 
oh — this pain — this cruel pain-Mt seems to draw my 
mind back from heaven. When it leaves me I shall 
die in peace." 

'• My poor tbild I— God’s holy will be done !” 


The invalid soon sank into a quiet slumber. The 
excitement was over, and exhausted nature sought 
relief in sleep. 

The persons between whom this scene passed, 
were a widow and her sick daughter, from the 
neighborhood of Tours. They hod left the banks of 
the Loire to consult the more experienced physicians 
of the metropolis, and hail been directed to the Mau 
son de Santo , at Auteuil, for the benefit of the pure 
air. But all in vain. The health of the suffering, 
but uncomplaining patient, grew worse and worse, , 
and it soon became evident that the closing scene j 
was drawing near. 

Of this, Jacqueline herself seemed conscious ; 
and towards evening, expressed a wish to receive 
the last sacraments of the church. A priest was 
sent for ; and ere long, the tinkling of a little bell in 
the street announced his approach. He bore in his 
hand a silver vase containing the consecradted wa- 
fers, and a small vessel, filled with the holy oil of the 
extreme unction, hung from his neck. Before him 
walked a boy carrying a little bell, whose sound an- 
nounced the passing of these symbols of the Catho- 
lic faith. In the rear, a few of the villagers, bear- 
ing lighted wax tapers, formed a short and melan- 
choly procession. They soon entered the sick 
chamber, and the glimmer of the tapers mingled 
with the red light of the setting sun, that shot his 
farewell rays through the open window. The ves- 
sel of oil, and the vase containing the consecrated 
wafers, were placed upon a table in front ot a 
crucifix that hung upon the wall, and all present, 
except the priest, threw themselves upon their knees. 
The priest then approached the bed of the dying 
girl, and said in a slow and solemn tone : 

“The King of Kings and Lord of Lords has pass, 
ed thy threshhold. Is thy spirit ready to receive 
him ?" . 

“It is, father.” 

“Hast tbou confessed thy sins 

“Holy father, no.” 

“Confess thyself, then, that thy sins may be for- 
given, and thy name recorded in the book of life.” 

. And, turning to the kneeling crowd around, he 
waved his h id for them to retire, and was left alone 
with the sick girl. He seatod himself beside her 
pillow, and the subdued whisper of the confession 
mingled with the niurmerof the evening air, which 
lifted the heavy folds of the curtains and stole in up- 
on the holy scene. Poor Jacqueline had few sins to 
confess — a secret thought or two towards the plea, 
sures anddelightB of the worlfl — a wish to live, un- 
uttered, but which to the eye of her self-accusing 
spirit seemed to resist the wise providence of God : 
no more. The confession of a meek and lowly heart 
is soon made. The door was again opened; the at- 
tendants entered, and knelt around the bed, and the 
priest proceeded: — 

“And now prepare thyself to receive, with con- 
trite heart, the body of our blessed Lord and Re- 
deemer. Dost thou believe that our Lord Jesus 
Christ was conceived by the Holy Spirit, and born of 
the Virgin Mary ?” 

“I believe.” 

And ail present joined in the solemn response 
— “I believe.” 

“Dcot thou believe that the Father is God, that 
the Son is God, and that the Holy Spirit is God — three 
persons and one God ?" 

“I believe.” 

“Dost thou believe that the Son is seated on tho 
right hand of the Majesty on high, whence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead ?” 

“I believe.” 

“Dost thou believe that by ^e holy sacrament of 
the church, thy Bins are forgiven thee, and that thus 
thou art made worthy of eternal life ?” 

“I believe.” 

“Dost thou pardon, with all thy heart, all who 
have offended thee, in thought, word, or deed V ' 

“I pardon them.” 

“And dost thou ask pardon of God and thy neigh* 
bour for all offences thou hast committed against 
them, either in thought, word or deed ?” 

“I do.” 

“Then repeat after me; O, Lord Jesus, 1 am not 
worthy, nor do I merit, that ihy divine Majesty 
should enter this poor tenement of clay; but accord, 
ing to thy holy promises be my sins forgiven, and my 
soul washed white from all transgression.” 

Then taking a consecrated wafer from the vase, 
he placed it between the lips of the dying girl, and 
while the assistant sounded the little silver bell, 
said : — 

•• Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Chrisli custodial 
animam tuum in vitam eternam 

And the kneeling crowd, smote their breasts, and 
responded in one solemn vofee : — . 


“ Amen !” 

fcTUe priest then took frsm the silver box • oii the 
table a little golden rod, and dipping it in holy oil, 
annotated the invalid upon the hands, feet, and breast, 
in the form of the cross. When these ceremonies 
were completed, the priest and his attendants retired, 
leaving the mother alone with her dying child, who, 
from the exhaustion caused by the preceding scehe, 
sunk into a death-like sleep. 

‘‘ Between two wotldi life hovered like a star, 

T wixl night and worn upon the horizon '« verge.” 

The long twilight of the summer evening 
stole on; the shadows deepened without, and 
the night-lamp glimmered feebly in the sick 
chamber; but still she slept. She was lying 
with her hands clasped upon ^her breast — her 
pallid cheek resting upon the* pillow, and her 
bloodless lips apart but motionless and silent 
as the sleep of death. Not a breath interrupt- 
ed the silence of her slumber. Not a move- 
ment of the heavy and sunken eye-lid— =not a 
trembling of the lip — not a shadow on the mar- 
ble brow told when the spirit, took its flight. 
It passed to a better worla than this. 

“ There *i a perpetual spring— perpetual youth ; 

No joint-benumbing cold, uor scorching beat, 

Famine, nor age, have any being there.*’ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

No. XI. 

Monroe, M. T., Dec. 3, 1833. 

Th%ride from Detroit bither ia dull enough at this 
season of the year. The road leads through almost 
dead level, and the muddy streams creep over the 
fat black soil as if they had gormandised upon its rich 
vegetation till grown too lazy for locomotion. Among 
others, the Huron river, from which — seeing that it 
rises in one of the brightest and most beautiful lakes 
in the Peninsula — better things might be expected, 
waddles on to the lake as little excited by the flocks 
which frolic on its bosom as an Alderman after din. 
ner by the flies that disport upon his jerkin. Occa* 
sionally, indeed, some bright little rill will ripple a- 
cros the road, and smirk over its yellow pebbles on 
its way to the big lake, with much the same air that 
the mill streams of Long Island dance over the level 
ground while hurrying to the sea. But a wet prairie 
soon intervenes, and the innocent rivulet, like a child 

that is snubbed, becomes at once silent and sulky. 

But though some parts of Wayne county are thus un- 
attractive, l am told that other sections contain much 
arable land of excellent quality, consisting of sand 
loam and some clay with heavy timber, and occasion- 
ally fine bottoms along the streams. The population 
is about 8000. 


The village of Monroe, in the county of the same 
name, from which I now write, is situated on the 
banks ot the river Raisin, and about two miles from 


its entrance into Lake Erie. It waB incorporated two 
years since, and comprizes a part of the old site of 
Frenchtown, celebrated, as you remember, in the an. 
anls*of the last war. The place is said to be regular- 
ly laid out, but the most business part of it — and it is 
the fussiest little town in the world — looks as if'the 


buildings had all been chucked from the other sids of 
the river, and left to settle just where they might fall 
upon this. If the place continues to increase as ra- 
pidly, however, as it has during the last year— the 
population having doubled in that time — the inhabit, 
ants can afford to burn down ihe river aide of the vil- 
lage and arrange it to more advantage. There are 
now about 150 houses, of which 20 or 30 are stone ; 
some of them are wholesale -establishments, and 
make a very handsome display of fancy goods. There 
are also two grist mills immediately in the town, a 
woolen factory, an iron foundry, several saw mills, a 
chair factory, a tannery, &c. And yot, notwith- 
standing the supply of water powor affords every fa- 
cility for the use of machinery, the demand for man- 
ill labor is very great, and mechanics of every kind 
may here, as in Detroit, find constant employment. 
Indeed, 1 am told, that the demand for mechanics in. 
every pan of Michigan, ia cxcefesive ; and as for la- 
borers, 1 have 8een them repeatedly advertized for by 
written notices on tavern doors and elsewhere. The 
emigrants to the territory, I find, are gei erally peo- 
ple of a vary respectable class, who have both the 
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IbpOlltion and the means to employ the services ofi 
ethers around them. f 

The “ Bank of the River Raisiu” is established at 
this place, with a capital ef #100.000 ; and though 
in ile infancy, is said to be doing a very flourishing! 
business, Tne notes are among the handsomest spe. 
oimens of bank note engraving I have seen. There 
is also a Land Office established here, at which the 
sales of public lands since last April amount to up. 
words of ##2,000 ; the sales at Detroit and White 
Pigeon together a little exceeding this sum. The 
government price of land (#100 for 80 acres) being 
the some in every part of the territory, this will give 
you some idea of the immigration into the Peninsula. 

I must not forget to mention that with a population 
ef only 1600 souls, five religious denominations ere 
represented in their respective clergymen at Mon. 
ree. end that threo of these, the Roman Catholic, 
Episcopal and Presbyterian, have each a neat Church 
Of thetr'own. I ought to add that a newspaper, with 
a good circulation, is printed here. 

The advantageous position of Monroe, situated as 
it is at the head of Lake Ene, induced the govern, 
nient te make an appropriation for improving the 
harbor, which* except that of Maumee, is the only 
one et this part of the Lake. The lamented Mnjor| 
Maurice, of the Engineer Corps, (who. you may 
remember, fell down and instantly expired in the act 
of shaking hands with General Gratiot at Washing, 
ton, lost winter,) and whom the inhabitants of this 
plaee speak of with the tenderest remembrance — 
made minute surveys of the harbor and of the diffe- 
rent chennels of the river ; and the bill which ha?! 
been at various times introduced into Congress for| 
their improvement was based upon his reports. A 
bill was passed at the last session of Congress appro, 
printing #8,000 for rebuilding the pier at the mouth 
of the river, and also appropriating the sum ofj 
#20 ,000 for a road from La Plaisance bay, through 
which the Raisin debouches into Lako Erie, to in. 
tersest the Chicago road, which traverses the whole 
Paainattla, at a point about 40 miles from here ; an 
improvement which will open a new market to| 
Southern and Western Michigan, and contribute of 
•Jurae much to the prosperity of Monroe. A bill 
was also passed by both houses appropriating #15,000 
far • Canal connecting the waters of Lake Erie and 
'the River Raisin by a cut across the bar at the mouth 
ef the latter. The monoy has not been expended, 
however, in consequence of an oversight in the en. 
grossing clerk, which from bis omitting this impor- 
tant item, has prevented the bill as yet becoming a 
law. The monies app.opriated for the pier and road 
have already been mostly expended, and those pub.| 
lie works are now nearly completed under the active 
aad efficient superintendence of Capt. Henry Smith, 
ef the Engineer Corps. When all these improve, 
■tents are completed, Monroe must come in for a 
large share of the immense trade and commerce 
which must flow through the three outlets of Eastern 
Michigan. The mouth of the Maumee can hardty 
compete with it on account of the extreme unhealthi. 
new of that swampy region ; but 1 am inclined to 
think that the enterprising inhabitants of this thri- 
ving little place are somewhat too vivacious in their 
expectations, when they think of not only rivalling, 
but outstripping, the ancient city of the Straits on the 
onward road to prosperity. Detroit, l:ke every other 
point selected by the French on the Western waters! 
of our country, is as commanding a position, whetherj 
for war or trade, as could be chosen. 

.The Monroeites are however a driving popple in 
their way. * They are now building a steamboat ofj 
the largest class, which will cost not less than #45, 
000, to ply directly between here and Buffalo, and 
this morning I saw launched a beautiful schooner, 
for the lake navigation. It was tbe first launch that] 
had ever taken place at Monroe, and the occasion 
touted a general turn out of the inhabitants, who 
hurried to the spot a mile or two off upon horses of| 
every variety of appearance. There was the bull- 
necked French pony and his scraggy tooking Indian 
coomb, the sleek spongy looking Ohio horse and the 
• cWta limbed quickly. gathering Kentuckian, gallop, 
ipfhtetwseu the swift but shuffling Illinois pacer and 
. oho the •hifh.aetiotted tight looking New York trot, 
■er. Every ene rode as if for a wager, and when we| 
#*ew our reins the talk about horse-flesh superae. 

•t the interest in the schooner, showed that 
it, like Catalino and N. Purdy, deserve 
1 for their judgment in these matters, 
id full band of Amateur Musicians! 
I ttfi mpcc ttble private individuals of the| 
MB* attest upon tho ground, and changed 
I to the'natne of the new vessel which so. 
utifft# to otter before launching, from the hack- 

wed oue of Diana to the more characteristic sound 
«f Tocomsed, the spot being so celebrated in the 


memory of that great chief. *• You knew Tecumscb 
then sir,” said I to an old gentleman, who, 1 was 
informed, had been field officer during the late war, 
and engaged in several battles. “ I did sir, and he 
was as thorough a gentleman and as high toned an 
officer as any in the British service.” The chief, 
you know, actually held his commission as a general 
officer immediately from the king. “ What do you 
think then sir of his massacre upon this spot,” I re. 
joined. “ The barburity of that act, sir, wss only m 
accordance with Indian ideas of warfare. The dis. 
grace of it attaches entirely to the English officer 
(Proctor) who permitted, perhaps sanctioned; the 
atrocity. The old officer’s blood seemed to kindle 
anew as he dwelt upon that horrible slaughter of a 
force which had capitulated on honorable terms with 
a full retiance on the the foe for protection. I ask. 
ed him about the sick and wounded, who were 
burnt up in the hospital or shot to death as they 
ran shrieking through flames. •• I saw their bones,” 
he replied, when the ntinB were still recent. — 
I came on with the corps of Kentuckians which 
advanced soon after into this country, and subse- 
quently so eagerly avenged their countrymen at the 
battle of the Thames. I walked to the spot where 
the wounded met their fate, with several others. 
Riehard M. Johnson was one of the number. We 
looked into the pit, and could see the charred bones 
and dismembered limbs and sometimes halt burnt 
bodies, plainly below. The men muttered the 
deepest curses. Col. J. spoke not a word, but the 
tears rained from his eyes like water, and turning 
away, he exclaimed, •• There lies the best blood in 
Kentucky, poured out like water.” I have given as 
nearly as I can the very words of the veteran Colonel 
in describing this sad spectacle. Of the 700 young 
men murdered here, the greater part were students 
at law, young physicians, and merchants, and the 
sons of opulent farmers, aud in short the very flower 
of the youth ef Kentucky. The event threw the 
whole of that State into monming. Speaking of the 
troops who were concerned in the early operations 
of these regions, I have heard a number of interest, 
ing accounts from different persons of the formation 
of the several corps. One of these, though I may 
very probably in trying to recall the particulars, con- 
found them with the incidents of another, I will ven. 
ture to repeat. A graduate of Williams’s College, 
Massachusetts, who had been recently admitted to 
the bar, was riding through the State of Kentucky, 
perhaps with the design of finding some favorable 
point at which to. fix his abode and commence the 
practice of his profession, when he was accosted 
near a village by a mounted traveller, who mention- 
ing that he was a planter of the country, invited the 
young advocate with all the freedom of Western 
hospitality to dine at his house the following day. 
The invitation was accepted ; and the Eastern gentle, 
man arriving at the mansion of the unknown host, 
found a large party collected, the majority of which 
were well acquainted with each oilier, while many 
were strangers, like himself, and invited apparently 
in the same manner. The dinner however was got 
through with sociably enough ; and by the time the 
glass began to circulate freely, all felt that easy con- 
fidencc in the fellowship and good feeling of each 
other which is the soul of good society. The host 
then rising, described briefly t!»o state of the North, 
western frontier, and produced a commission from 
his pocket to raise a corps and march at once thither. 
They enlisted to a man ; their entertainer provided 
them on the spot with the necessary stores and mu. 
nitions, and the band of volunteers started in a few 
hours on their march to the border. 

The name of the noble host was not mentioned, 
but the Eastern adventurer, who was elected a Lieu, 
tenont upon the spot, and soon after became a Cup. 
tain, was said to have been better known since as 
Colonel, General, Governor, and lastly Mr. Secretary 
Cass. 

I regret now that I did not inquire into and note 
down the names and other particulars of a relation 
90 striking, but you have the tale as it was told in my 
hearing, minim the admirable manner of the relation. 
But I am forgetting the Diana — that burst of music 
tells that she begins to move on her ways— ealnily 
now she slides like a pair of Broqua’s slippers through 
a quadrille, and now as that bottlo of Champaigne 
foams over her bow, her motion increases almost to 
the velocity of a gallope. She touches the water 
and the waves smoke like the pocket of Papa when 
his prettiest daughter is launched into society. — 
What a sensation does she make among the waves, 
and how do they coquet with her on every side. She 
bobs about till she seems as unstable as themselves. 
But now’ the sober Skipper, like a good husband, 

, takes possession of her virgin charms, and placing 
1 himself at once at the helm, tbe unmeaning waters 


cease their flirting, and sustain her above them with, 
out daring to attempt influencing her course. Diana, 
for one who has been “ out” so short a time, may be 
said to have made •* a good match,” and become “ a' 
respectable member of society.” To complete this 
truly Homeric parallel, I most add that she will “ see 
company” at Buffalo in the spring. 

The ride to these dock-yards is rather pleasant ; 
But I have seen handsomer rivers than the Raisin. 
The banka for several miles around the village have 
been almost denuded of trees, and the limestone chan, 
nel lets off so much of the stream through its ere. 
vices, that, like a tankard of liquor passed round at 
a tavern, it is half drank up before it gets to its real 
owner, the lake. It would delight an eastern fanner 
though, to see the magnificent pear trees which, tall 
as the trees of the forest and containing a century of 
growth, extend through orchards for miles along the 
stream. Here, too, are apple trees, to the excellence 
of whose fruit I can testify, that were brought by the 
French to this country in 1731. The grape vines, 
too, from which the river takes its name, constitute 
a beautiful feature in the level landscape, as they 
hang in rich festoons along the banks of the stream, 
and climb wherever it is wooded to the tops of the 
loftiest elms. 

There is now an application and great interest ma- 
king to incorporate a company for the purpose of im- 
proving the navigation of the River Raisin and the 
Saline by a lock and dam navigation, an improve- 
ment which it is said can be now made at slight ex. 
pense. The river flowing gently in its channel, with 
banks equally graded, seems ready to receive and 
freight upon its bosom tbe rich products of the coun. 
try on its borders. By constructing a tow. path, the 
expense of which will not be heavy, an excellent ca- 
nal can be easily made. 

The subject of Canals and Railroads awakens at 
this moment the keenest interest in Michigan ; and, 
alter the route of the projected grand communication 
between Lakes Erie and Michigan, through the pen- 
insula, shall be determined upon by the General Go 
vernment, I have no doubt but that large and advan- 
tageous outlays of private capital upon similar works 
will be made at other points. Of the plans talked of 
ae best worthy the attention of Government, that of a 
grand Railroad from Chicago to Detroit, with a late, 
ral one perhaps to Monroe, seems to be considered 
as the least chimerical ; though there are not a few 
who advocate a Canal immediately across the penin- 
sula, in a direct line, from the mouth of the Maumee 
to Lake Michigan ; and still a greater number who 
urge the construction of one from the mouth of the 
Raisin to that of the St. Joseph’s, on the opposite side 
of the Peninsula — a route which would pass through a 
a country acknowledged, I believe, to be the most fer- 
tile in Michigan. But another project etill remains, as 
feasible, or perhaps more so, than either of the these. 
It is to connect the Washtenong or Grand river — a 
noble stream, which waters half the territory, and is 
navigable nearly 240 miles in batteaux — with the 
Huron, a fine stream, which after rising within a few 
miles of the sources of the Washtenong, empties into 
Lako Erie on the opposite side of the Peninsula. You 
can hnrdly form an idea of the relative importance 
and feasibility of these projects, without more know, 
ledge of the territory of Michigan than is common at 
the cast, where people generally know about as 
much of it as they do of Timbuctoo. I have already 
been so fortunate in my opportunities of talking with 
well informed people here, that I might venture at 
once to give you a general view of the country ; but 
I prefer that you should gather whatever informa- 
tion 1 have to give from my own actual observations 
made along the road. With regard to scenery, I do 
not think, from what I have yet 6een, I can promise 
you much ; but for agricultural and mineral resources 
and for manufacturing and commercial advantages, 

I think I can produce some date, which, if they do 
not nstonish our good people at home in regard to 
Michigan, will at least account for the immigrants 
here, pouring into the territory as they do, and believ- 
ing it to be the garden of the Union. You must, 
however, pick up your information as I shall, by jog- 
ging along quietly with me through the country, and 
observing matters and things just as they corns be- 
neath our eyes. To-morrow I start for the interior. 
Farewell. H. 

A Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John W. F. 
Hersciibl, flee. &c: Philadelphia, Caret Lea & 
Blanchard. — This is an admirable book. It is ; the 
work of a master, and a very thorough master, of hia 
lofty science, using his vast attainments and great 
powers of muid, to simplify and expjain to unlearned 
disciples, the wonders, the truths, and the certain. 
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i«s of setrouomy. It is not, strictly speaking, an 
•lementary book, for it assumes, necessarily, a 
partial knowledge, on the part of the student, of 
plain and spherical geometry and trigonometry ; yet 
such is the precision of the language, and clearness 
of the descriptions employed, that with attention, an 
intelligent mind, though not possessed of this previ 
•ns knowledge, will, we are quite satisfied, find no 
difficulty in comprehending and profiting by the in. 
struetion of this— again we repeat it-~admirable 
Toluroe. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE METEORS OF NOVEMBER 

iast, by Denison Olmsted, Pro/. Math ., Yale 
College, — This paper, prepared for the forthcoming 
No. of Prof. Silliman's Journal of Arts and Sciences, 
but which has kindly been put into our hands in a sepa- 
rate shape, presents in a connected form all the 
various account* of that wonderful phenomenon — the 
falling otaro — which, according to the temper and 
wisdom of hearers, Excited the admiration or alarm 
of the people of this continent and the adjacent isles. 

It is however not yet finished, and to its sequel we 
•hall look with interest for some rational and plausi. 
hie theory, explanatory of so striking and rare an oc- 
urereace. 

Euphbmia of Messina ; a Tragedy. Translated 
from the Italian of Silvio Pellico. New York: 
Monson Bancroft. — The name of Silvio Pellico 
would alone suffice to give to this publication gene- 
ral circulation. When to that is added the fact, that 
bis tragedy’ is rendered into English blank verse, by 
one evidently master of both languages, and capable 
of entering into, and fully appreciating, the original, 
the succese of the translation cannot be doubtful. 
We presume we are indebted for it to the same skil- 
ful and tasteful hand, which, in the American Monthly 
Magazine, so successfully treated the subject of Ita- 
lian Poetry and Literature. We conclude our ne- 
oessarily brief and hasty notice to-day, with the an. 
nexed extract from the New York Mirror : 

[From the Neto York Mirror.) 

Description of a Ball on Board the Frigate 
Unitsd States : hy S. P. Willis. 

Trieste. — The guns were run out of the ports; the 
main and mixen-masts were wound wi:h red and 
white bunting ; the capstan was railed with arms and 
wreathed with flowers; the wheel was tied with 
noeegays ; the American eagle stood against the 
mainmast with a star of midshipmen’s eWords glit. 
taring above it; festoons of evergreens were laced 
through the rigging ; the compan on way was arched 
with hoops of green leaves and roses ; the decks 
were tastefully chalked ; the Commodore's skylight 
Was piled with cushions and covered with red damask 
for an ottoman ; seats were laid along from one ear- 
• ronade to the other ; and the whole was enclosed 
with a temporary tent lined throughout with showy 
flags, and studded all over with bouquets of all the 
flowers of Illyria. Chandeliors made of bayonets, 
bat:le lanterns and candles in any quantity were dis- 
posed all over the hall. A splendid supper was set 
out on the gun-deck below, draped in with flags. — 
Our own aud the Constellation's boats were to be at 
the pier at nine o’clock to bring off the ladies ; and 
at noon every thing promised of the brightest. 

First, about four in the afternoon, came up a saucy, 
looking cloud from the westernmost peak of the 
Friuli. Then followed from every point towards the 
non h, an extending edge of a broad, solid black 
sheet which rose with the regularity of a curtain, and 
began to send down a wind upon ue which made us 
look anxiously to our ballroom bowlines. The mid- 
shipmen were all forward, watching it from the fore- 
castle. The lieutenants were in the gangway, 
-Watching it from the ladder. The commodore looked 
aeriously out of the larboard cabin port. It was as 
grave a ship’s company as over looked out for s ship- 
Wreck. 

The country about Triesteis shaped like a bellows, 
the city and .harbor Ue in tho nose. They have 
a wind that cornea down through the valley, called 
3 ^the “bora," which several times in a year is strong 
enough to lift people from their feet. We ceuld see 
by the clouds of dust on the mountain roads, that it 
-Was coming. At six o'clock the shrouds began to 
n croak ; the white tops flew front the waves in showers 

spray, and ihs roof of our tsa-paUos began to 


shiver in the wind. There wus no more hope. We 
had waited even too long. All hands were called to 
take down chandeliers, sword-stars and ottomans, 
and before it was half done, the storm was upon us, 
the bunting was flying and flapping, the nicely chalked 
decks were swashed with rain, and strown with 
leaves of flowers, and the whole structure, the taste 
and labor of the ship's company for two days, was a 
watery wreck. 

Lieutenant C , who had had the direction ol 

the whole, was the officer of the deck. Iie'sent for 
his pea-jacket, and leaving him to pace out his watch 
among the ruins of his imagination, we went below 
to get early to bed and forget our disappointment 
in sleep. 

The next morning the sun rose without a veil. — 
The '* blue Friuli” looked clear and fresh ; the south, 
west wind came over softly from the shore of Italy, 
and we commenced retrieving our disaster with elas- 
tic spirit. Nothing had suffered seriously except the 
flowers, and boats were dispatched ashore for fresh 
supplies, while the awnings were lifted higher and 
wider than before, the bright-coloured flags replaced, 
the arms polished aud arranged in improved order, 
and the decks re.chaiked with new devices. At six 
in the evening every thing was swept up, and the 
ball-room astonished even ourselves. It was the 
prettiest place for a dance in the world. 

The ship has an admirable band of twenty Italians, | 
collected from Naples and other ports, and a fanci- 
ful orchestra was raised for them on the larboard side 
of tbe mainmast. They struck up a inarch as the 
first boatful of ladies stepped upon the deck, and in 
the course of half an hour, the waltzing commenced 
with at least two hundred couples, while the ottoman 
and seats under the hammocloths were filled with 
spectators. The frigate has a lofty poop, and there 
was room enough upon it for two quadrilles after it 
had served as a rsception room. It was edged with 
a temporary ballusuade, wreathed with flowers and 
studed with lights, and the cabin beneath (on a level 
with the main ball.roum) was set out with card tables. 
From the gangway entrance, the scene was like a 
brilliant theatrical ballet. 

An amuaing part of it was the sailors' imitation on 
the forward decks. They had taken the waste shrub- 
bery and evergreens, of which there was a great 
quantity, and had formed a sort of grove, extending 
all round. It was arched with festoons of leaves, 
with quantities of fruit tied among them ; and over 
the entrance was suspended a rough picture of afri 
gate with he inscriptioa “ Free trade and sailors' 
rights." The forecastle was ornamented with cut- 
lasses and one or two nautical transparencies, with 
pistols and miniature ships interspersed, and the 
whole lit up handsomely. The men dressed in their 
white duck trowsers and blue jackets, and sat round 
on the guns playing at draughts, or liatning to the mn- 
sic, or gazing at the ladies constantly promenading 
fore and aft, and to me this was one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the specta* le. Five hundred 
weather-beaten and manly faces are a fine sight any 
where. 

The dance wet t gaily on. The reigning belle was 
an American, but we had lovely women of all nations 
among our guests. There are several wealthy Jew. 
iah families in Trieste, and their dark. eyed daughters, 
we may say at this distance, are full ot the thoughtful 
loveliness peculiar to the race. Then we had lily, 
rians and Germans, and, Terpischore be our witness 
— how they danced ! My travelling companion the 
count of Friuli was there; and his little Viennese 
wife, though she spoke no Christian language, danced 
as featly as a fairy. Of strangers passing through 
Trieste we had several of distinction. Among them 
was a fascinating Milanese marchioness, a relative of 
Manzoni's the novelist, (and as enthusiastic and elo. 
quent a lover of her couutry as I ever listened to on 
the subject of oppressed Italy,) and two handsome 
young men, the counts Neippcrg, sons.in.law to Maria 
Louisa, who amused themselves as if they had seen 
nothtng better in the little duchy of Parma. 

We went below at midnight to supper, and the 
ladies came up with renewed spirit to the dance. It 
was a brilliant scene indeed. The officers of both 
ships, in full uniform, the gentlemen from shore, mostly 
military, in full dress, the gaiety of the bright-red 
bunting, laced with white and blue, and studded, 
wherever they would stand, wit!) flowers, and the 
reallv uncommon number ot beautiful women, with 
the foreign features and complexions so rich and 
captivating to our eyes, produced altogether an effect 
unsurpassed by any thing I have ever seen even at the 
court fites of Europe. Tbe daylight gun fired at the 
close of a gallopade, and the crowded boats pulled 
ashore with their lovely freight by the broad fight of 
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INSTRUMENTS* 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

EWIN AHEAKTTE, el the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 63 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to Inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description ot Instruments in the ebovo 
branched, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired twith care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perutal, the following certificates from gentlemen ol 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin A Heartte— Agreeably to yoar request made some 
months since, i now offer you my opinion of thus Instruments 
made at your establishment, lor the Baltimore end Ohio Roil, 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier pcilou, but was intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
* longer time for the trial of the Instruments, so that- 1 could 
*peak with the greater confidence of their merits, if aueh the* 
should be found to possess. 9 

It Is wKh much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured iiom our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I haven decided preference lor those 
manufactured by you.' Ol the whole number niaitufActured for 
the Department oi Construction, to wit: five Levels* and flea 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional iaiperieciton ef 
a screw, or from Residents, to which all instruments are liable 

They poeaess a firmness and stability, and sttheeame time 
a neat ness and beauty of execution, which reflectrinueh credit 
on the artists engaged In their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments ol euperior workmanship. 

James p. stabler, 

Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore end Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruments 
of your Manufacture, partieularly Spirit levels, and fc urvey- 
or's Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my opluion 
of the excellence of the workmanship. The parts ofthe levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and eccu* 
racy and permanency in adjustment*. 

These instruments seemed to me to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have bc+n 
made within these few years ; end I have no doubt but they 
will give eveiy satisfaction when used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Belli mote, May let, 1833. 

To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As you have asked me t« give 
my opinion oi the merits of those instruments of your mesa, 
actnre which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aqoalnted with 
:heir dualities have gone, I have great reason to thiuk well ol 
the skill displayed In their construction. The neatness oftheir 
workmanship has been the subject ol frequent remark by my 
•self- And ofthe accuracy ot their performance 1 have lecelved 
sailsfactoiy assurance from others, whose opinion 1 respect , 
and who hove had them for a c.natdc table time in use. The 
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-self, and ofthe accuracy ot their performance 1 have lecelved 
sailsfactoiy assurance from others, whose opinion 1 respect , 
and who hove had them for a c.nshlc table time in use. The 
efforts you have made since your establishment In this city, to 
relieve us of the uecesslty or sending elsewhere for what we 
•nay went In our line, deserve the unqualified approbation a ad 
•ur warm encouragoment. Wishing you all theeucceee which 
yourenterprize so well merits, J remain, yours, Ac. 

B. H LATROBE, 

Civil Engineer in the service cf the Baltimore aadOhJe RaifJ 
road Company. 

A number of-other letters are in ourpossesskfti and might be 
introduced, but ore too lengthy. We should be happy H 
submit them upon applieetloe, to any persons de* Issue ef paras 
hngrhe same. . 
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GRKENOUGH. 

“ With lookf fluug back and lips apart, 

“ Like monument ul‘ Grecian art* 

In that hushed hour of deep suspense— 
Where soul is banging on the tone, 
Rapt inspiration’s nolee dispense, 

We see thy hand upon the atone, 

Whoee cold and formless mass must give 
The feelliitfs of » nation's heart ; 

The pride, the type, and bid it live 
A monument of deathless art ! 

Well uiay thy rhodest head be bent, 
Though genius bids lliee banish tear ; 
The blush she hasjhy features lent, 

Is not less graceful titan Che tear ; 

For well thou know'st no fcottwwed aid, 
No Grecian chisel can be thine ; 

Its bright creations all must fade. 

Before lliv subject, truth divine ! 

No fancy here may reckless dwell, 

Or bilng cherubic forms to view *, 

Its dreams to bright perfection swell, 

And demi gods once more renew. 

SUIl kind* ling mein'ry whispers thee, 
Rude as this marble Iny thy land, 

'Ere waked to light aud liberty 
By thy great model's sacred hand. 

Rest ! then his spirit on the stone— 

Thy art must call from seeming death 
Its power, and beauty blend in one, 

Our Hero's, and our Sculptor's wreath ! 

January 22, 1834. 
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DIED L , I 

Another Revolutionary Hero gone!— Died, at Raleigh, in 
Noith Carolina, oa the I4tli instant, deeply regretted, Colonel 
William Folk, in the 74th year of his age. The deceased was 
amidst the band of Patriots who declared Independence In 
Mecklenburg county,, in that State, on the 20th of May, 1775. . 
At the commencement of the Revolution he was appointed a 
subaltern officer In the regiment of the South Carolina liue,l 
commmanded by his father, General Thomas Polk, and at the 
dose of the war lie held the rank of Lieutenant Colonel In the 
North Carolina line, having, except during a nine months con- 
finement from a severe wound, been in active service during 
the whole of that meiuorab'e struggle. He was present at the 
battles of Camden, Eutaw, Brandywine, and Germantown, and 
in the last, was a secord lime severely wounded. At the bat- 
tle of Guilford, which occurred duiiug a short interval in which 
he was out of command, he was actively engaged as a volun 
teer. The Colonel was the sole surviving Field Officer of the 
North Carolina line. At the close of the Revolution, lie be . 
came a member of the Society of Cincinnati ; and in 1791 was 
appointed by General Washing ton, Supervisor of the Revenue 1 
(hr the District of North Carolina, which he held till the ter- 
mination of the Excise System ; and at the establishment of the 
State Bank of North Carolina, in 1810, he was appointed Pre- 
side at of that Institution, and, for ten years, presided over that 
Institution with greut credit to himself, and usefulness to the 
State. 


Ch Wroiiht'uOT film of 30, 33, »nd 36 inebe. diameter forj 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and oi 60 inches diameter for Loco-| 

m A xles'o f 2$ , 2i, 3, 3|, 3J, and 3* inches diameter for Rail 
I wayCars ana Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free ol duty, to State Governments, 
and Incor|K>rated Governments, and l * c D £ awb “ ^ n r en Ifl 
part payment. # ^ 

Models and samples of all the different kinds ol ^ a,b J; | p bal r? 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, tnuh In thli 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those d sposed t< 

I examine them. d71meowr 

NOVELTY WORKS, 

Near Dry Dock, Ncw-York. 

13-THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work. Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Noil’s Patent Tubular Boil- 
ers, which ars warranted, for safety and economy, to bo supe- 
rior to anr thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that work shall be done wel«, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
solicited. ™ 19 


declined to accept. „ 

The Colonel has lest behind him, numerous family connec- 
tions and friends to deplore his low. lie has left behind him a 
large property, principally in valuable western Lands. 


BALES OF REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION. 

Bv Jambs Blebckbr A Sons. 

Lot on the N W corner of Goverueur and Madison street, 20 by 

SB feet »• * * 

Three story brick bouse and lot 38 Carmine st, 18 by 80 It. . 3,300 
Three story brick house and lot No 4 Carroll place, Bleec- I 

ker st 36,006 

Three story brick house and lot No 460 W ashi ngton, near 

WaUst, 18 It 0 l.y 80 ft - - - • 4,000 

4 Iota comer 1st avenue and 84th st, each $102$ 410| 

The twa story brick house and lot No 22 Cliff st, between 

Fulton and John 

Do do do do. No 24 Cliff st 8,500 

The three story brick house and lot No 12 Vesey st, and 
the three sloiy brick house and lot No 6 Barclay si, ail- 

joining, eacli 25 by 100 29,850 

House and lots Nos 189 and 191 Orange st, 50 ft 10 inches 

by 100 ft 7,000 

Store and lot No 187 Washington st, 25 by 87 ft >3,000 

Owe lot N W corner of Bleecker and Charles sts, 25 b> 100 3,900 

Do on Bleecker st, adjoining 2,900 

Do on do uear Pei r£ *t ; • - • • 2, <50 

Two story frame house and 17 years' lease of lot No 13 Do- 

uiintck st, 25 by 100 ft i»300 

Two story bouse and lot No 78 Brooine st, 25 by 87 t». -- • 3,400 
The house and lot No 47 Broad st, 21 ft 6 by 148, about- -20,000 
Uuder the direction of David Coo wise, Esquire, Muster in 
Chancery— No 9 William st, belonging to the estate of I 
Isaac Mmard, 8 W corner of Beaver st, lot Irregular. .13,000 

No 7 William st. adjoining, lot larger 23,900 

The house and lot No 60 Beaver st 9,050 

Two lots on Greene street, near Spring, each 25 by 100 it, 

each f2,600 5,200 

Under the direction of B. Cambreleng, Esquire, Master in 
Chancery — House and lot No 170 Fulton street, kM 25 by 
77 It 


j Flat Bara in 
53* Ninety-five tons ol I inch|by i inch, j A!" 1 ? 

ii .i.. x. jo. j feel counter Suns 


i GRAC1K* PRIMES 4t CO. having this day taken Into 
co-partnership JOHN CLARKSON J AT, will continue their 
business under the same firm. — New-York, 1st Ociober, 1813 
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TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES, 
trf- PROFESSOR RAFlNESffcUE, of Philadelphia, offers 
I his services to render steamboats incombustible and not liable 
to sing, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking against 
snags, sawyers and rocks. 1 his will save many boats, much 
. ' ,V7 , s.J nrnoertv. and the lives or hundreds every year. Those who 

950 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yard, with the requisite J£ ct ca#y j mpr0V einent. deserve to be neglected and de- 

lserietl by the public as unmindful of safely. Apply, postpaid. 
SIRJMMkF 

rf~ TOWNSEND dt DURFEEi of Palmyra, Manu 
factor era of Railroad Rope , having removed their establish- 
ment to Hudson, under the rame ol Durfee, May & Co. offer to 
supplv Rope of any required length (without splice) for in- 
clined' planes of Railroada at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities In the United «taies. As to 
the quality o! Rope, the public are referred to J . B. Jervis, Eng. 
VI. AH.R. R. Co., Albany; or James Archibald. Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

1 Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, 1 


STEPHENSON* 

Bwlder of a tuperiar ntyle of Paaaenger Cars for Railroad* 
No. 364 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to exarnin 
these Cars : a specimen of which may be seen.on that part oj 
the New-York and Harlaem Railroad, now in operation. 
JLStf 


SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 

53- Compasses oi various sizes and of superior quality, 

I W LeveHng Instruments, large and small aizes, with high mag 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together will 
'a largo assortment ol Engineering Instruments, manufacture! 
and sold by E. A G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

j 3 l §| corner of Maidenlane. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE 

»rjp» INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-house's and buildings oi 
all kinds devised or built in New. York, or any part of lb * 
United States, as cheap as sny other combustible buildings 
Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible st a small 
additional expense. , , . . ... 

SHIPS ol oil sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and not liable xo oink, at a small expense. 

For sale, 10,000 lbs. of aNTIGNIS, or Incombustible Var- 
nish, at one dollar per lb. | 

1 Apply to C. S. RAFINESQUE, Professor of Hwt. «nd Nat. 
(Sciences, Chemist, Architect, Ac. in Philadelphia, No.oSNortl 
8th street. A pamphlet given gratis. . 

Relcrences (nNew-York. — Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me 
cbanic.’ M.gmline ; Mewr.. Ru.hion k 

Editor. In Ihe ciir or country, copying liilo .drertijement, 
[will receive a commission on any contract procurecl by then 

mean.. SIRJMMi* 


O- ATLANTIC JOURNAL ANdVrIEND OF KNOWT 
LEDGE — A Quarterly Journal, by Professor Rafineeque, , cl 
Philadelphia, begun in the spring of If 3 *-* 
i dedicated to Historical and Natural Sciences, Botany, Agricul 
lure. Ac. at one dollar per annum. , 

1 MED1CALFLORAOF THE UNITED STATES, inSvola. 
with 100 plates, containing also the economical propertiea ol 

|5 °MANUAL f oTaMERICAN^VINEB, and Art of Making 

W F1SHE8^ AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 dollar 
AMERICAN FLORIST, with 36 figurea— price 36 cts. 

**♦ Orders for these works, or any other of Professor Itsfl 
nesque’s, received at this office. A ® J M A s 


January 29, 1833. 

ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS# 

53- The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hisprofession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship ur any Imported or manufac- 
tured In the United Slates ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at. 
Cached, by which angles can be taken with i* 1 ®. uae 

orthe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Gonloro. 
eter, with two Telescopes— and a Levelling Instrument, with* 
Goniometer attached, P anicular, ^ v a ^*^ e ‘^ l jjfQ ,road purpo ' 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Pock street, 
Philadelphia. 

I The following recommendatione are respectfully submitted 
I to Engineer., Surreyore, and »«*“" l ““ r “‘Si u|m0 „ > , Ma . 

In reply to thy inquiriee respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use on the BaUimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee whh the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession or the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
i ber of the “Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex- 
elusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
‘ duation Department. . _. . 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They bare 
in fact needed but little renairs, except from acc.dents to which 

all instruments of the kina are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
ception of Goniometer that we nave yet tried In laying the rails 

° n Th!s htstriiment, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely Iny thing to desire in the formation or eootin»nceo( 
the Compass. It Is indeed the most completely adapted to I® ter 
al angles of any simple and chea> instrument that 1 hgve yet 
seen, and I cannot but belle.. It will be preferred to all others 
now In use for laying of rails— and In fnct, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 
Respectfully thy friend, , _ _ 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Philadelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years made constant use of ^Mr. 
Young’s “ Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say I bo 
> He ve It to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such mostcheerfally recommend it to En- 
gineers affd Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown, February, 18M. 
Fora year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 

I Young, of I'hiladclphia, in which he has comoined the proper- 
tics of a Theodolite with the common Level. . 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for /jun 
out Railroads, and can recommentl them to the notice orEngl- 
neers as preferabls to any others lor that P^JT 08 ®* . 

H HENRY 4l. CAMPBELL, Eng. Phffad., 

m j |y Germant. and Norrist. Railroad 


List of Subscribers to the Raikroad Journal I 
who have paid in advance to Jam. 1, 1335, 
continued from last week. 

Alexander Thompson, jr., New-York City. 
Ramsay Crooks, Ditto. 

M- C. St. John, Ditto. 

J. L. C. Cozier, Leb&noftv. IVftrufison co., N.. Y 
James Jackson, Boston*, Mas*. 

Woodville Hotel, Woodvilie, Missi. 

Judge Ogden, Bataan Rouge, La. 

Canvass ^hite, Princeton, N. J. 

R. H. Bradford, Washington City. 


PATENT RAILROAD* SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 

83- The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keep conmantly foi 
sale every extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes and Nail?, 
from 3 to 10 inches, manufactured by the subscriber’s Patent 
Machinery, which after five years successful operation and] 
now almost universal use in the United States (ss well as En-i 
gland, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found bu 
perior to anv ever offered in market. 

Rnilroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes navjne 
countersink heads suitable to the lioles in iron rails, to anv 
amooni and on short notice. Almost all the Railroads now in 
progress in the United States are fastened with Spikes made at 
the above named facto.y-for which purpose they am found in- 
valuable, as their adhesion is more than double any coinmor. 
spikes made by the hammer. „ v ... . 

All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will be 

punctually au.nd.tUo. HENRY BURDEN, Agent 

Troy, N. Y. July, 1831. 

I 83- Spikes are kept Tor sale, at factory prices, by I. A J 
Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchants in Alba 
ny and Troy ; J. 1. Brower, 2« Water street, Ncw-York ; A. 
M. Jones, Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, Baltimore ; Degrand A 
Smith, Boston. . 

P. 8.— Railroad Companies would do well to forward their 
orders asearly as practical, as the subscriber is desirous of ex-' 
tending the manufacturing so as to keep pace with the daily 

increasing demand for hie Spikes. n w u np w 

I j. 2S lam H. BWRDEN. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

try the AMERICAN STEAM CARR1AGECOMPANY, 
OFPHILADELPIIIA, reipectfully Inform the public, and «• 
neciallv Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
I have become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other _ r _ a, Jway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
I they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction of 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, Ac. with which tbeymay be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance wtuj 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line of 

b Theyhave already in their possession the requisite *PP*™‘ 
tus for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. . . 

g The engines made by them will be warranted to tr avel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 SSJTLJE 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed miles per hour. 

Their performance in other respects will be warranted ^ equal 
that ofthe best English e.^ines of the same cla ”’ h ^J/“P^J 

not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of b U rthei», lmt 
to their durability, and the cheapness and fa< illty of their re- 

^Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 

Cn $ie terms shall be quite as favorable and even more mode- 
irate, than those on which engines oi the saute class can be 

^ ^ F Aft 1 oirl era 'fb^engines, Ac. and ether communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of Ik. Co ”P»^' ILLI am NORRIS. 

December 2d, 1833.. 

For further inf ormation on this subject (see No. 49 t> page 
72 of this Journal. ■MIMttMl j* 
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0 O* Those of our subscribers to whom bills 
are enclosed, will do us a great favor by remit- 
ling the amount by mail, or by an early private 
band, as prompt pay only, can sustain the Jour- 
nal. Subscribers residing in the city will be 
called upon in the course of the ensuing week. 

To those who have so promptly and liberal- 
ly remitted for the present, or third, and in 
some cases for the fourth volume, and in al- 
most every instance free of postage, we tender 
our thanks and best wishes. 


We acknowledge our obligation to those 
who render us so much aid by frequent inter- 
esting communications ; yet we wish them and 
others to recollect, that they are at the same 
time doing more for the public than for them- 
selves, or for us. A continuance of their fa- 
vors is earnestly requested. Communications 
on any of the various subjects treated of in the 
Journal, are respectfully solicited. 

The Saratoga and Schenectady Railroad 
Company have declared a dividend of four per 
cent., payable on the 10th of February. For a 
particular account of that road, its cost, con- 
dition, dec., see page 51 of this number. 

The following evidence of the value of lime 
as a preservative of timber exposed to the 
weather, or embedded in the earth, is from an 
Engineer of great experience. It affords 
additional evidence, if any were necessary, 
of the correctness of the theory of our es- 
teemed correspondent G., as published in 


our last. As the preservation of timber used 
for railroads is a matter of so much impor- 
ance, we would recommend that a tho- 
rough test should be made by some of our rail- 
road companies, where their rails come in con- 
tact with the earth. It might be used to great 
advantage, we think, in the construction of 
railroads on the plan of Elisha Johnson, Esq., 
as adopted on the Buffalo and Black Rock rail- 
road — a description of which will be given in 
our next. This plan is, we think, peculiarly 
adapted to many parts of this country, especial- 
ly where timber is cheap, and where it is es- 
sential to accommodate the inhabitants of the 
country through which it passes, and who 
woul4 best accommodated by using their 
own teams upon the road — a measure which 
would render railroads a convenience to indi- 
viduals, and neighborhoods through which 
they pass, as well as profitable to the stock- 
holders ; and at the same time remove one of 
the greatest objections, in the minds of many* 
to railroads — monopoly. 

The plan of Mr. Johnson, as explained to 
us, consists in two longitudinal sills of, or 
about, twelve inches diameter, with one side 
made fiat, embedded in, and the worked side 
even with, the surface of the earth, which is 
made level between, and on the outside of, the 
sills ; upon which is to be placed a covering of 
*ty inch plank, 7$ feet in length; and upon the 
plank, and over the centre oi the sills, is to be 
laid a 4 inch scantling to receive the iron, 2£ by 
j inch, which is to be secured by spikes pass- 
ing through the iron, scantling and plank into 
the sill beneath, thereby connecting and se- 
curing the whole by the same operation. 

This plan will undoubtedly find favor, if 
any mode can be devised, at small expense, to 
preserve the timber ; and lime , we have good 
reason to believe, will be found to answer that 
purpose. If so, we may have railroads at small 
cost, and in many places where they are not 
now even anticipated. 

A plank covering, properly laid down, may 
be made water tight, so as to preserve the 
earth beneath always in a dry state , which will, 
of course, according to Me Adam’s theory, ren- 
der it competent to sustain any burthen that 
ordinary business, either with animal or steam 
power, may bring upon it. 

To the Editor of (he American Railroad Journal : 

Sir — I am induced to communicate a fact 
corroborative of the opinion of your correspond- 
ent G., in the 3d number of tne 3d volume of 
your Journal, that lime is a preserver of tim- 


ber. Some fifteen years ago a friend of mine 
removed a decayed mill trunk in order to re- 
place it with a new one. The trunk had been 
laid under gruond, and when it was covered 
with earth, a few scattered lumps of lime were 
accidentally thrown upon it. On its removal, 
it was discovered that everr part of the wood 
which was in contact witn lime was as per- 
fectly sound as it was when it was first laid, 
whilst every other part was more or less de- 
cayed. Indeed, those parts exhibited a fresh- 
ness and soundness which were truly remarka- 
ble. Xenophon. 

Capt. Davis Embree, of Cincinnati, Ohio 9 
has furnished us with the following descrip- 
tion of an improvement in low water boats, 
that he is about to put in operation on the 
Ohio. He says he can lessen the draught of 
water at least one-fourth , while he retains the 
usual strength, speed, and convenience for 
freight and passengers. He says he will at 
the same time introduce the principle of the 
life-boat , and render it almost impossible to 
sink the boat by snags, rocks or waves. 

The boat he is about to build will be 135 feet 
in length, and 24 feet wide ; the hull will be 
3 feet 3 inches deep. The beam of the boat will 
be shaped like the bowl of a table spoon, so as to 
rise over the water. Twenty-six feet from the 
stern there will be a recess on eaGh side, of 6 
feet for the wheels to work in. The boat will 
be reduced there to 12 feet wide. Aft of the 
wheels there will be a clean run, and transom 
stern. This narrow part is intended to bear 
up the wheels and other machinery, and to fur- 
nish room for a stern castle, with its capstan, 
anchors, and other rigging, so essential on that 
part of the boat, as well as on the bow, when 
a boat is run in low water. By this arrange- 
ment, the wheels of the boat can be thrown 
out of gear, as well as other side wheels; they 
have all the advantage of working in eddy 
water, or a counter current, of the stem whee Is. 
They have not the propensity to break down the 
stern of the boat, which is always attendant 
on wheels placed behind a boat. That part 
of the hull, which would otherwise be weak, 
in consequence of the recesses, will be sup- 
ported by the cylinder timbers, and the bulk- 
heads under them. 

The hull of the boat will in the first place 
nave three main bulk-heads, running nearly 
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its whole length, which will divide it into four| 
parts: these bulk-heads will be made of 1J[ 
inch pine; they will be notched over the floor 
timbers and be fastened to the bottom plank ; 
they will extend to the deck : there will then 
be ten cross bulk-heads, made of inch pine, 
placed 9 feet apart, made also water-tight, 
which will make forty water-proof rooms, 6 
feet wide, 9 feet long, and 3 feet 3 inches deep. 
There will be in each of these rooms two stan- 
chions, placed 3 feet apart, and 3 feet from the 
bulk-heads, upon the floor timbers, and under 
the beams. Thus there will be a bearing at 
every 3 feet in every direction throughout the 
boat, between the bottom and deck. Then, to 
secure it more firmly, there will be 160 tie- 
bolts passed through the bottom, along side of 
the bulk-heads, and through the deck. This 
arrangement will give such great strength, 
that the timbers may be small ; they will be 
made of selected young white ash, as tough as 
whip stocks. The floor and upright timbers 
will be but 3£ inches square. The beams (ex- 
cept for the boilers and wheels) will be 2J inch- 
es thick and wide, bent over the main bulk- 
heads, and made to extend about 1 foot over 
the sides of the boat, to form a narrow guard. 
The bottom plank will be 2 inch oak ; the side 
plank the same ; the deck will be 1 ^ pine ; the 
timbers or scuppers, to drain the bilge water 
to the pump, will be made by grooves in the 
bottom plank, so as not to weaken the timbers. 
The floor or bottom of the boat will be nearly 
flat, the nuckle nearly square, the sides will 
flare but 4 inches outwards. There will be 
small hatches into each room of the hull, lo go 
into it, to stop scuppers or leaks, when required, 
so that if a snag run through the boat in any 
direction, so as even to destroy ten of these 
rooms, there will be still thirty left to buoy up 
the boat. She cannot sink but by great neg- 
ligence. This is perhaps the most important 
feature presented by the plan ; but when, in 
addition to this, we have a boat of full strength 
and speed, and containing all the usual con- 
venience for freight and passengers, improved 
from 25 to 30 per cent, in draught of water, 
we have al 1 that could be reasonably looked 
for. The boat is supposed to draw but 15 or 
16 inches of water with her wood and water 
aboard, and then it will take nearly six tons to 
sink her one inch. 

The hull will not be suitable or convenient 
to carry engine, freight, or passengers, within 
its body. It will be a single buoyant mass, 
made of light and strong materials ; it will be 
a mere float . The first or lower deck will be 
appropriated for engine and freight, the upper 
deck for passengers ; the cabins will he 16 feet 
wide, with an outer guard on each side 4 feet 
wide ; the ladies’ cabin will be 18 feet long; 
the main cabin will be 33 feet ; the office and 
pantry 6 feet, and the room for crew and deck 
passengers 30 feet, with a guard in front. The 
engine will be of common construction; the boil- 
ers will be placed near the middle of the main 
bearing part of the hull. There will be two 
boilers, 40 inches diameter, 19 feet long ; two 
flues, each, 15 inches in diameter ; the cylinder 
will be 16 inches diameter, with 4£ feet stroke 
of piston : it will have a slide valve and pup- 
pet cut off. The water wheels will be 13 feet 
n diameter, with a bucket 6 feet long. „ 


Report of Ephraim Beach, Esq., Civil Engi- 
neer, to the President of the Ur cat Au-Sable 

Railroad Company, • 

To John T. Norton, Ekj., President, Ae. 

Sir,— l beg leave to state, that on a late ex- 
cursion to Port Kent and Keeseville, at the 
solicitation of several gentlemen of great re- 
spectability, my attention was called to an 
examination of the importance and practicabi- 
lity ofa railroad communication from Port Kent 
into the interior, along the Valley of the Great 
Au. Sable River. The importance of the object 
being consequent upon the resources of the 
country to be accommodated, I gave to that 
subject such attention as time and circumstan- 
ces permitted ; the result of which may be 
briefly stated as follows : 

From an official statement of the situation of 
that district in 1831, it appears that there were 
then in operation, and in a state of forwardness 
near completion, in and near the valley of the 
Great Au-Sable and. on its tributary streams, 
about 70 forges, (each fire being considered a 
forge,) 2 furnaces, 4 grist mills ; together with 
extensive roljing and slitting mills, chain-cable 
factories, nail factories, breweries, tanneries, 
dec., besides numerous smaller mechanical 
establishments appendant to, and the neces- 
sary and natural concomitants of, the larger 
operations. 

The extensive forests, especially within the 
range of the State road, abound with all the 
various kinds and qualities of timber charac- 
teristic of the country; but that which predo- 
minates, and is most valuable for timber, is the 
Norway and white pine. 

I cannot better describe the extensive mine- 
rals of this prolific mineral region, than by the 
i following extract of the official report of 1831 : 

“ Within three miles of the Au-Sable River, 
there are two extensive iron ore beds ; from 
I one of which the ore is raised by a steam en- 
gine. At the other, the ore is separated by 
Browning's Patent Machine. These ore beds 
sell from 30 to $40,000 worth of ore annually." 

It is stated that there are also numerous othelr 
ore beds near, and accessible to the Great Au-, 
Sable River ; as also the Port Kent and Hop- 
kinton State Road, some of which are in partial 
operation, with strong indications of being inex- 
haustible in quantity, and not exceeded in qua- 
lity by the best in the world ; which has been 
abundantly established at various establish- 
ments, especially at the Eagle Furnace in 
Albany. In a word, almost every mountain 
furnishes indications of iron ore in this pecu- 
liar region, some interspersed with other valu- 
able mines in partial developeinent, abounding 
with correspondent mill sites, affording an 
ample supply of water power to any extent 
commensurate with the growing interests of 
the country. To communicate an idea of the 
growing industry of the country, I am enabled 
to state, from the most respectable authority, 
that, in the district intended to be embraced in 
the report referred to above, tliere are now in 
successful operation more than one hundred 
forges ; and that saw mills and other manufac- 
turing establishments have increased in pro- 
portion ; and it is probable that Agriculture 
will follow in the train, and keep pace with the 
openings made by the collier and lumberman. 
Mercantile establishments are also interspersed 
through the country, co-extensive with its 
growing prosperity. From the foregoing pre- 
mises, the estimate of business for a railroad 
will be nearly as follows, viz. : 

100 forges, averaging 50 tons each per annum 
— 500 tons ; 42 saw mills, at 2 tons lumber each 
per day, 300 days— 25,200 ; wood, and other 
incidental transportation — 10,000 ; iron ore, for 
'exportion, say— 5,000; ascending trade, mer- 
chandize, plaster paris, &c. &c. l-8th ofde- 
cending— 5,650 ; total— 50,350 tons. 

From the other manufacturing establish- 
ments procuring their raw materials from the 
products of the country, but little additional 
revenue can be expected upon the road termi- 
nating at Keeseville. 

In examining the route, accompanied by 


the Hon. Richard Keese and William R. 
Peters, Esq., I traversed the ground Delected 
for the railroad between Port Kent and Keescw 
ville. 1 again examined the route more ex- 
tensively and minutely, accompanied by Col. 
C. M. Watson. And thirdly, with John N. 
Macotnber, Esq., the engineer, who had made 
a previous survey, examined all the points with 
his levelling instruments; and with him and 
Richard Keese, Esq. measured the depth of the 
chasm between the rocks through which the 
River passes, below the village of Birmingham, 
which, instead of 250 feet to the surface of the 
water (as has been erroneously stated), ws 
found it at the table roek , a short distance above 
the celebrated high bridge, a great natural curi- 
osity, to be only 105 feet ; which satisfactorily 
demonstrated the correctness of the account 
given by Mr. Macotnber in his survey of the 
elevations from Port Kent to Keeseville. I am 
therefore enabled to state, from my own per- 
sonal observation, that a route can be obtained 
from Port Kent to Keeseville, on which a rail- 
road may be cons ructed with great facility and 
economy, and upon a grade which, after leaving 
Port Kent, need not in any case exceed an 
ascent of 25 feet to a mile. 

In the plan of construction. I would recom- 
mend ascending the hill at Port Kent to the 
level of the Pine Plane above, (which is about 
80 feet above the level of the wnarf), by an in- 
clined plane at an angle of elevation not ex- 
ceeding five degrees from the horizon, which 
should be graded for ; and upon which should 
be laid a double track railway, with a drum at 
the head ; from which to suspend and take 
down, and up, the descending and ascending 
trade; which drum must be connected with 
a brake to regulate the speed. 

From the head of the inclined plane to Keeser 
ville, the route should be carefully surveyed, 
and properly located ; the timber upon the line 
cut off or grubbed, as the case may require, and 
cleared 33 feet wide ; and all tall trees (which 
by falling might injure the road,) should be cut 
down — the ground graded fifteen feet wide for 
a single track, except near the high bridge and 
at Birmingham, where the grade should be 
widened, and a double track laid for the ac- 
commodation of those, who, from business, or 
curiosity to examine the sublime scenery and 
cataracts in the immediate vicinity, may be 
induced to stop— as well as turnout plates for 
cars meeting to pass each other. Timber be- 
ing the sta|ue commodity of the country, and 
can be procured of an excellent quality, at a 
reasonable price, should by all means be pre- 
ferred for the superstructure. 

The inclined plane at the commencement of 
the road at Port Kent, cannot be objectionable ; 
inasmuch as there can be no doubt of there 
being at all times sufficient descending trade 
to draw up the ascending — of course, the plane 
will be self-acting, dispensing with all ex- 
pensive and hazardous machinery; and if at 
any future period, the ascending trade should 
increase to the extent, that the descending 
shall be insufficient to preponderate, a small 
but durable stream of water, which passes near* 
the contemplated location of the head of the 
plane, can with a trifling expense be introduced 
upon it, and made available in propelling the 
descending train. 

Estimate of Cost of Construction. — For grading 
the first three miles from Port Kent, at $2000 
per mile, $6000 ; 4th mile, passing high bridge 
and Birmingham, and crossing the river, 4000 ; 
5th mile, from Birmingham to Keeseville, 3000. 
Total, $13,000. 

Cost of one mile of superstructure, viz. 10,- 
560 lineal feet white pine setts, 6 by 8, at 3 
(cents a foot, $316 80; 1760 cedar ties, 8 feet 
long, 6 in diameter, 6 cents, 105 60 ; 3520 wedg- 
es, one cent, 35 20; 10,560 lineal feet Norway 
pine, 6 by 6, 3 cents, 316 80 ; 18 tons iron 
rail plates, 2 by 1-2 inch, at $45, 810 00; half 
ton spikes, $80; half ton connecting plates, 
$60, 140 (Xfjlabor putting down superstruc- 
ture, 960 00. Total, $2684 _ 
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Cost of 5 miles of superstructure, $13433 00. 

For double and lateral tracks, add half a mile 
superstructure, $1342 20. 

Cost of railroad from Port Kent to Keese- 
rille, $27,764 20 ; for engineering, superin- 
tendence, fee.**., 15 per cent., 4164 63; 20 
transportation cars, at $100, is 2000 00 ; 2 pas- 
senger cars, at $500, 1000 00. Cost of road and 
vehicles of transportation, ready for operation, 
$34,928 83. * 

F rom the account of the resources of the an- 
nual tonnage to and from the navigable waters 
for the Au-Sable Valley, is 50,850 tons; but 
as it is probable that some portion of the busi- 
ness will be transacted through other channels, 
and to guard against possible errors, we will 
assume only one half as a safe calculation for 
the business of the railroad — say 25,425 tons, 
at the low rate of 6 cents per ton per mile, $7,- 
627 50 ; 40 passengers per day (20 each way) 
312 days, at 25 cents a passenger, 3,120 00. 
Total, $10,745 50. 

Suppose the perishable materials 1 of the su- 
perstructure to require renewing once in ten 
years, and the cars once in five years, is equal 
to an annual expense of $1,597 92; superin- 
tendents, horses, drivers, fee., 2,000 08. Total, 
$3,597 92 — leaving for the nett annual pro- 
ceeds of the road, $7,149 58, applicable to the 
payment of dividends to the stockholders, or 
upwards of 20 per cent, per annum on their in- 
vestment. 

It will be perceived that the transportation 
cars (could they be kept in constant employ- 
ment, would be competent to do four times the 
business calculated, should they be loaded but 
in one direction. And one passenger car would 
do six times the business calculated ; yet I 
think it would be proper to make such provi- 
sion, to be prepared for any emergency. 

Although a railroad from Port Kent to Keese- 
ville would alone be a profitable investment, it 
would also be an entering wedge to an exten- 
sion up the valley of the Au-Sable, at least to 
the Forks ft 5 miles from Port Kent), which 
would greatly increase the business on the low- 
er part of the road, and be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to the manufacturers, in addition to 
conveying their products to market, by increas- 
ing the facilities for tne! delivery of wood, coal, 
ore, and other materials, to their establish- 
ments ; and probably at no distant period form 
an important link in the contemplated chain of 
railroad communication between Boston and 
Ggdensburgh. I am, respectfully, your hum- 
ble servant, Ephraim Bxach, 

Civil Engineer. 

Newark, Nov. 23, 1833. 


Report of the Committee on the Affairs of the 

Saratoga and Schenectady Railroad . Pre- 
sented 4 th December , 1833. 

. The following report of the condition, pros- 
pects* fee. of the Saratoga Railroad Company, 
was furnished us several weeks since, but was 
accidentally omitted. 

*1 $ the President, fee. 

The Committee appointed by a Resolntion 
of the Board of Directors, held the 28th of 
September, 1833, to investigate, fee., the affairs 
of theCotppany, submit the following Report: 

. That soofl^fter their appointment, two of 
your Committee, accompanied by an intelli- 
gent gentleman, who has acted in the capacity 
Of Secretary, repaired to the spot, and after 
Several weelts of unremitting attention to the 
imjportant trust confided to them, have at length 
been enabled to bring their labors to a close, 
so far as relates to the present administration 
of the Road, and also in reference to its future 
prospects. The Committee, in order to lay 
Before the stockholders a faithful and correct 
expose of the present condition of the concerns 
6f the Company, together with a prospective 
view, have carefully and thoroughly examined 
the various points which the Report embraces, 
end have the satisfaction to believe that the 


results will prove gratifying to all those hav- 
ing an interest in the welfare of this incor- 
poration. 

The duties of the Committee, as they con- 
ceive, were necessarily divided into two dis- 
tinct parts. Firstly : The actual condition ol 
the Road, the examination of the accounts for 
moneys received and disbursed in conducting 
its active operations from the opening, the ap- 
pointment of suitable agents, fee., regulating 
the affairs of the Road in all its various branch- 
es, and estimating its present and future re- 
sources. 

Secondly : In relation to the contracts for 
completing the different sections of the whole 
line of Road, their fulfilment, the expenditures 
for construction, examination of vouchers, and 
every thing touching the faithful performance 
of the duties assigned to the agents, engineers, 
fee. As this part of the investigation would, 
from the great mass of papers to be examined, 
consume more time than was at first antici- 
pated by the Committee, they have confined 
themselves, in their present Report, to the first 
branch of the inquiry. 

The Saratoga and Schenectady Railroad 
Company was incorporated in February, 1931, 
with a capital of $150,000, with the privilege 
of increasing it to $300,000. The amount was 
soon subscribed, and the company organized 
the same year. The road was commenced 
about the 1st of September, 1831, and was so 
far constructed by the 12th of July, 1832, as te 
be opened for the partial transportation of pas- 
sengers : the whole line of the rail, however, 
was not laid till late in the spring of this pre- 
sent year. At the time of applying for the 
charter, it was contemplated that a cheap 
structure would have answered the purposes 
required, but it was subsequently determined, 
from the prospect of a greater amount of busi- 
aess than was at first anticipated, that a mote 
permanent and substantial one was advisable, 
both on the score of economy as well as uti- 
lity. By a report of John B. Jervis, Esq. chiet 
engineer of the Company, presented at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, held on the 16th 
of May, 1832, containing an estimate of the 
nrobable cost of the Road, it appeared that the 
farther sum of $100,000 would be required 
over and above the amount of the capital at 
that time, to complete the Road, including the 
necessary appendages to put it into active ope- 
ration. It was accordingly resolved, at a sub- 
sequent meeting of the Board, held 18th of 
May, that the capital stock of the company 
should be increased that amount, which was 
all subscribed for, making the entire capital at 
that time, $250,000, and subsequently, in the 
fall of last year and spring of this, the capital 
was increased to $285,000. This sum was 
considered amply sufficient to place the Road 
in the most perfect condition ; out unforeseen 
circumstances have caused some farther ex- 
penditures to complete the Road, and procure 
the necessary means to conduct its future ope- 
rations to advantage. The aggregate araouni 
of expenditures for constructing the Road, ap- 
pears to be $297,237. The Committee have 
the pleasure to announce its entire completion, 
and that it is now in excellent order, and here- 
after will only require for ordinary repairs, ac- 
cording to the estimate formed, the annual 
expenditure of $3,000. 

The Road commences at Schenectady, where 
it joins the Mohawk and Hudson Road, at its 
termination on the western inclined plane, 
passes the canal over a bridge, througn the 
city of Schenectady, then over the Mohawk 
river, through the towns of Glenville. Clifton 
Park, Ballston, and the village of Ballston 
Spa, and terminates in the central part of the 
village of Saratoga Springs. The route is al- 
most an uninterrupted level, there being no 
greater inclination than sixteen feet iu a mile. 

The Committee, in order to be made tho- 
roughly acquainted with the state of the Road, 
employed a respectable mechanic 0 ( this city 
to inspect all the masonry, tulverts,! 


bridges, fee., and to furnish the Committee 
with his views in relation thereto. His report 
is presented. Since then, the unfinished work 
mentioned therein has been completed. 

The Company are now amply supplied with 
every thing uecessary for transporting, the en- 
suing year, three times the number of passen- 
gers that have passed over the Road the pre- 
sent year, and also for transporting, when the 
contemplated increase of wagons are provided, 
20,000 tons of merchandize and produce. 

The receipts of the Road, from its com- 
mencement to the 30th of November, inclusive, 
amount to $16,990 92. 

The Committee, in the progress of their 
duties, were desirous to place the affairs of the 
Company on such a solid footing as would best 
secure the interests of stockholders, and have 
therefore adopted such measures as they be- 
lieved calculated to produce so important a re- 
sult. Their attention was particularly called 
to the imperfect regulations that existed in 
conducting the active operations of the Road, 
and also in relation to its financia lconcerns ; 
they considered an improvement would be ef- 
fected by having but one general agent or su- 
perintendent over the whole line of Road ; in 
the place of two that were then acting with 
equal powers, and have accordingly appointed 
Mr. John Costigan, recently of this city, a gen- 
tleman disengaged from all other business, and 
willing to devote his whole time and attention 
to the concerns of the Company, possessing, in 
the opinion of your Committee, all the requi- 
site qualifications to fulfil the duties of that 
office. 

In adverting to the financial department, the 
Committee would observe, that although the 
funds of the Company were intrusted in the 
hands of those of unquestionable responsibility, 
yet it was believed a change might be made 
chat would be more in conformity to what is 
adopted by other incorporations in relation tp 
this subject, and prove more satisfactory to 
stockholders. 

The Committee have accordingly concluded 
an arrangement with the Schenectady Bank to 
receive the gross amount of moneys belonging 
to the Company, (from whatever source they 
may be derived,) to be drawn for according to 
the regulations that may be hereafter adopted 
by the Board. 

The Committee, believing that a system of 
collections, differing from that which nas been 
hitherto pursued, might be formed, that would 
prove more beneficial, have adopted it accord- 
ingly. 

In deliberating on the foregoing subjects, 
your Committee were led to consider the ad- 
vantages that would result by establishing a 
set of by-laws, to govern the proceedings of the 
Company, which they herewith submit for the 
consideration of the Board. 

The attention of the Committee was next 
turned to the^ubject of the future prospects of 
the Company, which occupied a considerable 
porton or their time ; and tney are gratified to 
find it presents a very encouraging aspect. In 
addition to the summer and local travel, there 
is, in the opinion of your Committee, a wide 
field opening in the direction of the North and 
West, for extensive business in the transpor- 
tation of passengers and freight. There have 
been various estimates formed as to the amount 
of northern business travel ; but it has been 
ascertained, from authentic sources, that at 
least 30,000 persons pass each way, in the 
course of the year, during the opening of navi- 
gation on Lake Champlain, who have hereto- 
fore taken what is termed the " River Route ;” 
and, from the measures already pursued by the 
Committee in order to secure this travel, it is 
confidently believed that a large proportion of 
this numW will in future select the route of 
the Railroad. The ordinary time to perform 
the journey, by the stage route, from White- 
hall to Albany, is from 19 to 14 hours. By the 
Railroad, it could be easily accomplished in 10 
Ihours, including the necessary stoppages ; fur- 
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nishing a much more casJy and cxpediriousj 
mode of conveyance. 

The Committee have given publicity to the 
permanent arrangement? of the iioad for the 
transportation of passengers, &c., by adverti- 
sing in the newspapers in the northern and 
western parts of this state, and in Vermont 
and Canada ; which means of making known 
to the public the facilities offered by the Rail- 
road appear to have been heretofore, in a 

§ reat measure, overlooked. The Utica and 
chenectady Railroad, now about being con 
stucted, it is believed, will materially add to 
this branch of business. The Committee have 
received a written communication from the 
Commissioner of that road, expressive of his 
views on the subject. 

An arrangement has been completed with 
the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad Company 
for a continuous line of transportation, for pas- 
sengers and freight, between Albany and the 
Springs; thereby avoiding the incouvenience 
and loss of time heretofore experienced in 
changing the carriages and baggage cars at 
Schenectady. The utility of this arrangement 
will be duly appreciated by those who have 
passed this route, previous to this regulation : 
it has given very general satisfaction, and thc| 
beneficial results have been already witnessed 
by your Committee. 

The transportation of merchandize and pro- 
duce has also claimed particular notice and 
attention. It appears to be divided into two 
branches, viz. : the exports, consisting princi- 
pally of the products of the forest, sawed tim- 
Der, and other articles enumerated, which gives 
the amount of 19,150 tons ; the imports, con- 
sisting of foreign merchandize for the consump- 
tion of the surrounding country, and of pro- 
ducts from the west, the most important item 
of which is plaster, amounting itself heretofore 
to at least 3000 tons per annum. This will be 
augmented in a very great degree ; as previous 
to the construction of the Railroad, this article, 
from its heavy cost of transportation, was in- 
troduced but to a limited extent. From the 
facilities now afforded, many proprietors are 
induced to cut the wood and clear the land 
for the purposes of culture ; and the time is 
not far distant when this portion of the coun- 
try, hitherto almost secluded from participating! 
in the benefits of commerce and agriculture, 
will rise into notice. 

Already the transportation of goods from the 
Hudson river has commenced under the most 
favorable auspices, being conveyed in much 
less time, and at a cheaper rate, tnan via canal. 
Within the last month, freight destined 
Saratoga, which was formerly conveyed in the] 
canal to Schenectady, and • then placed in 
freight wagons, is now taken from the foot of| 
the eastern inclined plane of the Mohawk and 
Hudson road, at the wharf, and conveyed to 
Ballston and Saratoga in the same wagons ; 
and is also returned in the same manner. It 
is to be observed, that a considerable portion 
of the line of this Railroad is distant 12 miles 
from any canal, which gives it a decided ad- 
vantage in the transportation of freight, parti- 
cularly in the article of wood for fuel, which 
hitherto could only find a home market to 
limited extent, the cost of the ordinary mode 
of conveyance precluding’ it being sent to 
. more distant one. 

The Committee do not consider it as any 
exaggeration to say, that the receipts from 
transportation of freight alone, which has 
heretofore received but little attention from the 
Company, may be made to pay all the expen- 
ses of the general operations of the Road ; leav- 
ing the receipts from passengers as net profits. 

The Committee were gratified to see, on the 
21st ultimo, the article of anthracite coal con 
▼eyed from the Hudson river, at the foot of| 
the inclined plane, over the two Railroads to 
the vicinity of Ballston Spa, to be used 
manufacturing purposes, for which large quan-| 
titles will be required. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


THE GENESEE AND ALLEGANY CANAL. 
[Continued from page 4.] 
i Report from the Canal Commissioner * , pursu- 
ant to the act entitled 44 An act to provide for 
the Survey of certain Canal Routes therein 
mentioned Made to the Assembly March 
6, 1826. 


To the Legislature of the State of New-York : 
The Canal Commissioners, in obedience to the 


provision nof an act entitled “an act to provide 
for the survey of certain canal routes therein 
j mentioned,” have caused surveys and exatni- 
nations to be made of the most eligible routes 
for navigable communications, in the following 
places, to wit : 

From the Seneca lake to the Chemung river. 
From Syracuse to Port Watson. 

From Chenango point, by the town of Nor- 
wich, to the Erie canal. 

From the valley of the Unadilla to the Erie 
canal. 

From the Cayaga lake to the Susquehannah, 
nearOwego. 

From the Erie Canal in tho county of Herki- 
mer, to the St. Lawrence. 

From the Erie canal at Rome, by Boonville, 
to Ogdensburgh. 

From the Erie canal at Rome, by Camden, 
to Ogdensburgh. 

♦From Rochester to the Allegany river, by 
various routes. 

♦From the Erie canal to the Allegany, by 
Batavia. 

♦From the Erie canal to the Allegany, by the 
valley of the Conawanga. 

♦From Portland on Take Erie, to the head of| 
Chatauque lake. 

2 From the Champlain canal to the Verment 
line, by various routes. 

From Gravesend Bay, through the bays on 
the south shore, to the east end of Long Island. 

From Schoharie creek to the valley of the 
Cats kill. 

Messrs. Geddes, Roberts, Thomas, Hutchin- 
son, Young, Whippo, and Sargent, were the 
engineers employed to survey the above men- 
tioned routes ; their reports, maps and esti- 
mates, are herewith transmitted, and will fur- 
nish the legislature with the necessary infor 
mation on the subjects to which they respec- 
tively relate. 

The foregoing surveys, and the one submit- 
ted a few day 8 since, of the route from 44 Sha- 
ron or near thereto, to the tide waters of the 
Hudson,” are all the routes comprised in the 
above mentioned act, excepting a short route 
from Rochester to lake Ontario. 

Samuel Youko, 
Henry Seymour, 
William C. Bouck, 

6lh March, 1826. 

Genesee Canal. — A Canal from Rochester 
to Genesee will pass over a country so favor 
able to the making one, that notwithstanding 
the valuable river navigation now used between 
these places, an artificial canal will undoubtedly 
be accomplished. The route of a canal may 
follow a track almost as cured as a road along 
the river. 

From the upper end of the feeder to Geneseo, 
will be about 27 miles, the making'of which will 
cost less perhaps than any 27 miles of eanal 
ever did, exclusive of lockage. The rise from 
the Erie canal to Squawkey hill is 68 fret, to 
Geneseo feet. 7 

At Squawkey hul, a smooth surface gives 
place to the narrow defile, the deep chasm, and 
the frowning precipice. 

From below Smith’s mills in the town ofi 
Nunda above the great falls, [the river enters at] 
country of tremendous gulfs, passing down ca- 
taracts, and through rapids, falling 453 feet to 
Gardeau flats, thence running rapidly to Squaw 
key hill with a fall of 76 feet more. 

To make a canal which will have in it this 


will admit of its leaving the brow of the gulf 
below, and by some deep cuttings through 
points of hills, pass on to a very smooth faced 
country of clay soil, over which a canal can be 
conducted down the hill to the river near Mount 
Morris. 

Sixty -six locks, of 8 feet lift each, will have to 
be placed in a space not exceeding nine miles, 
allowing something more than a furlong to 
each lock. 

Following up the river from Smith's mills to 
the mouth of Black creek 22 miles, the valley 
free from high precipitous rocky shores, but 
some obstructions by slip banks of clay occur 
in several places. To secure against those 
slips is sometimes difficult, and great disasters 
are often occasioned by them. Excepting these 
[threatening slips, the valley is favorable to the 
making a canal in it. The lockage in this 22 
miles is 162 feet, not quite an eight feet lock to 
mile. 

Following up the valley of Black creek, ano- 
ther rapid rise takes place. In three miles 
there will be 17 eight feet locks : some rocks on 
the falls on Black creek, but they are of a loose 
texture, and their removal will not be expensive. 
They are a yellow sand stone, in which shells 
of numerous varieties are embedded. r 
From these falls seven miles to the summit, 
the surface is smooth, but the earth is filled 
with loose stones, producing most unpleasant 
roads along the valley. 

The whole rise from the Erie canal to the 
summit is 281 feet. On this summit, between 
Genesee and Allegany waters, there lies a 
swamp, about two miles in length. This 
swamp, which is in some places open, and in 
some places timbered, drains into Black creek, 
and into Oil creek. It will be profitable to cut 
down this summit eight feet in the deepest 
Iplace, and the lockage is so calculated. 

This summit pound must be extended down 
|the north side of Oil creek valley to its junc- 
tion with Ishua creek, where, from a feeder of 
two miles in length, the whole of the Ishua 
creek can be received into the summit level. 

The length of the summit will be eight miles ; 
it will pass down the Oil creek valley with faci- 
lity, not running much on the faae of the steep 


529 feet of lockage, it must pass the first falls 
below Smith's mills in the river bed, defended 
by masonry until it gains the table land imme< 
d lately below, where the face of the country 


lity, not running rauen on me iaae oi mo sieep 
hiU, although the junction of the streams is 41 
feet below said summit level. 

The whole fall to Allegany at the mouth of 
Olean creek, is 78 feet-— whole lockage ascend, 
ing and descending, 1,959 feet. 

The length of canal to be made from the up- 
per end of the feeder near Rochester to Olean, 
will vary little from 100 miles. The lockage is 
equal to 132 eight feet locks on this canal of 1C3 
miles, measuring from the Erie canal to Alle- 
gany river. The Union canal, now making in 
Pennsylvania, between the Susquehannah and 
Schuylkill, is 75 miles long, with 90 locks. As 
75 is to 90, so is 103 to 123, exceeding the pro- 
portion to the Union canal by 9 locks. 

A passage from the Ohio valley to the Ge- 
nesee valley is here 1488 feet above tide level, 
and is less elevated than any passage that has 
been examined, either to the Potomac or to the 
Susquehannah valleys. The canal proposed 
from the Conamau to Juniata, through a tun- 
nel four miles long, is (taking “ the level that 
has been assumed) 1831 feet above the tide,”* 
an elevation of 343 feet more than the pass to 
Genesee valley , whiph will be without tunnel or 
deep cutting. 

But from examinations made by Mr: Whippo, 
there is a passage found up the Conawanga 
valley, the summit 724 feet above the level 
of lake Erie. Add 570 feet, the elevation of 
lake Erie above the ocean, and said summit 
stands but 1294 feet above tide level — 194 feet 
lower than that of Oil creek and Genesee. Mr. 
W. gives the fall to Wariren, in Pennsylvania, 
in 24 miles, 132 feet. Pittsburgh being 756 
ifeet above tide level, it results, that there is but 
406 feet rise from Pittsburgh to Warren. , The 
length of a canal from Buffalo to Warren he 

* See report, Ac. of the commiasioiiert, Ac. printed at 
Harruburgh, 1825, page 40. , 
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makes 89 miles. In this 89 miles the lockage 
will be 724 feet up, and 132 down, equal 856 feet, 
making. 107 eight feet locks in 89 miles. The] 
lockage on the canal here proposed, when 
compared with its length, bears a remarkable 
comparison with the Union canal — as 75 miles] 
is to 90 locks, so is 89 miles to 107 locks. This 
summit pound can be frd from the Chatauque 
lake, which Was styled by Mr. Gallatin “ an 
extensive and important elevated reservoir.”*. 

The Oil creek and Black creek summit has 
some peculiar features. At the mills of Cady 
and Baldwin, on Oil creek, which is the high, 
est point from which arks and rafts have been 
6CIU, the high floods flow over the intermediate 
tfround, (a marsh*) and pass to the gulf of St. 
Lawrence instead of the gulf of Mexico. Per- 
manent streams of each pass in the marsh 
within twenty chains of each other. 

The Oil creek descends with a moderate cur- 
rent to the Ishua, in which distance are three 
saw mills that would lose all their water by a 
canal. 

Lime, which abounds at B itavin and a small 
distance south, has been found l ately south of j 
Perry village, but a little west of the Genesee 
river* on a very high level. The earthy lime 
is found in many places uear the proposed 
canal line, particularly at Lime lake, which is 
proposed to be brought into the Ishua, to feed 
the upper level of this canal. 

A summit pound here would be abundantly 
supplied with water. The drainage of 190 
miles 'of surface can be turned into it. See 
map No. 10, where this tract is marked out by 
a red dotted line. Mr. Roberts gives the fof- 
lowiug accoant of the capacity of the streams 
in October last. 

Ishua creek at Farewell’s mills — cubic feet 
per minute, - - 750 

Lime lake, Beaver lake, and Peacock 
lake, which can be brought through feed- 
ers into the Ishua, (see map No. 5,) 400 

Oil creek, f - - 450] 

Together per minute, 1600] 
The four feeders shown on map No. 5 are, 
together, 11 miles long, which may be valued 
as so much canal. 

Estimates then will be on 
111 miles canal, at $5000 per mile, $555,000 
1059 feet of lockage, at $150 per foot 
rise, - • 158,850 

Extras for passing Genesee falls, 30,000 
Deep cutting on the summit two 
miles long, deepest eight feet, - 12,320 

Deep cutting on Lime lake feeder, 
one mile ten feet, - 10,560] 

To secure against slips on Genesee 
river, - - 30,000 

Aqueduct over Canaskrnga, - 10,000 

Dams at Conesus and Honeyoe out- 
lets, - - 2,000 

Dam on Genesee river at the mouth * 

of Black creek, - - 2,000 


Amouhting to $810,730 
For superintendence and engineers, 
add 8 per cent, - - 64 858 


Total amount, $875,588 

* Gallatin’* report, &c. 
t Mr. Roberts made Oil creek at its mouth 551 feet; 
about 100 feet perhaps cannot come info the summit 
pound. 

[ To be continued.] 


Great Railroad Meeting. — At & meeting 
of citizens of the counties of Ontario, Livings- 
ton and Genesee, held at Haxton’s Hotel, in 
the village of Caledonia, on Wednesday the 
15th day of January, 1834, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the propriety of mak- 
ing application to the legislature of this state, 
now in session, for an act of incorporation to 
authorize the construction of a Railroad from 
Buffalo, through Batavia , Le Roy, Caledonia , 
Avon and[ Canandaigua to Geneva , the Hon. 
Mosbs Atwater, of Canandaigua, was called 


to the chair, and Geo. W. Clinton, of Canan- 
daigua, and Lansing B. Mizner, of Geneva, 
were appointed Secretaries. 

The object of the meeting having been brief- 
ly stated by H. J. Kedfield, Esq. it was, on 
motion. 

Resolved, That a Committee of five be ap-| 
pointed to prepare resolutions for the conside 
ration of the meeting. Whereupon Ddvid 
Hudson, of Geneva, Heman J. Redfield ajjd 
Jacob Le Roy, of Le Roy, George Hosmer, of] 
Avon, and William Blossom, of Canandaigua.] 
were appointed said Committee. 1 

The Committee having retired for a short 
time, returned, and after a few brief and per- 
tinent remarks from their chairman, presented 
the following preamble and resolutions, which 
were fully considered and unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, in the construction of the Erie 
canal, insurmountable obstacles were present- 
ed to locating that invaluable improvement 
along the great thoroughfare between Qeiieva 
and BulTalo, whereby a very large and most! 
valuable portion of western New- York has| 
been, in a great measure, deprived of the im- 
mediate advantages resulting from the cornpie 
tion of that work ; 

And whereas those natural obstacles which] 
are presented to the formation of canals, aro not 
met with in the construction of Railroads, and 
it being manifest from the examinations and 
surveys already made, that a Railroad may be 
laid down from Buffalo, on a line passing 
through Batavia, Le Roy, Caledonia, Avon 
and Canandaigua, to Geneva, at an expense] 
within the means of those who are interested 
in the proposed measure ; 

And whereas the construction of the said 
road, on the line aforesaid, will very greatly 
advance the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests of this part of the state ; therefore, 
Resolved, That it is expedient to take mea- 
sures immediately for applying to the legisla- 
ture, now in session, for an act incorporating a 
company to construct & Railroad from Buffalo, 
through Batavia, Le Roy, Caledonia, Avon 
and Canandaigua, to Geneva, as nearly on the 
great western thoroughfare as may be prac- 
ticable. 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be ap- 
pointed to take the necessary steps for carrying 
into effect the foregoing resolutions. 

Whereupon, Heman J. Redfield, of Le Roy, 
Jared Wilson, of Canandaigua, and George 
Hosmer, of Avon, were appointed said Com 
mittee. 

Upon motion, it was also 
Resolved, That Henry Morris, of Buffalo, 
Ethan B. Allen, of Batavia, Heman J. Red- 
field, of Le Roy, Robert McKay, of Caledonia, 
Curtis Hawley, of Avon, M. W. Brown, of 
Lima, G. W. Clinton, of Canandaigua, and 
B. Mizner, of Geneva, be appointed a Com- 
mittee of Correspondence. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be published in the newspapers at Buffalo, 
Batavia, Le Roy, Canandaigua and Geneva, 
and in the Albany Argus. 

Moses Atwater, Chairman. 

Geo. W. Clinton, 


L. B. Mizner, 


Secretaries. 


Railroad from London to Paris. — In the 
Journal dee Debate , of Wednesday, we find a 
very able article, written by a native of France, 
resident in London, upon the important advan 
tages likely to result from the formation of a| 
railroad between London and Paris. In the] 
estimate of the effects likely to arise from faci 
litating the communication between the two 
countries, the writer chiefly takes into conside- 
ration those that will be produced in France ; 
and among the benefits wnich his country will 
derive from the speedy and cheap conveyance 
afforded by railroads, lie places particular stress 
upon the commercial education which it will be 
the means of bestowing upon his countrymen. 

If,” he observes, “ there were a railroad from! 


London to Paris, we Frenchmen, who scarcely 
know what business is, would go to learn it in 
London, where the spirit of business seems to 
be born with the people. Our speculators 
would there see how great undertakings are 
conducted simply and without diplomacy. Our 
retail venders and purchasers would learn from- 
the English, that to buy and sell well it is not 
necessary to charge exorbitantly and to hag- 
gle for lower prices. Our capitalists and mer- 
chants would find that there is no durable com- 
mercial prosperity and no security for capital 
where credit is not well founded ; they would 
see the operations of the Bank of England and 
its branches, aud perhaps they might be dispo- 
sed to introduce into their own country similar 
institutions, which are so advantageous both to 
the public and to the proprietors. We should 
see there in what comfort consists, so essential 
to‘ the tranquillity of life, and how it may be 
attained. As we are a people abounding in 
self-love, we should return from England 
ashamed of the condition of our agriculture, of 
our modes of communication, of our schools of 
elementary instruction, and we should endea- 
vor to equal our neighbors in these respects. 
The railway from London to Paris would thus 
become an institution for public education. It 
would constitute a commercial establishment of 
the first order, aud it would also become a poli- 
tical institution, and form the elements of a 
close and indissoluble alliance between France 
anti England.” — [London Courier.] 

Railways. — Wc are glad to find that the 
directors of the Liverpool and Birmingham 
railway are proceeding in the formation of their 
works with a degree of promptitude and acti- 
vity which augurs well tor their speedy com- 
pletion. In the adjoining county of Chester, 
the cutting of the line has commenced at seve- 
ral points ; and in that part of the line which lies 
between Knutsford and Merc, considerable pro- 
gress has already been made ; and we perceive 
that the directors are advertising for tenders for 
the erection of a viaduct over the river Wea- 
ver, in the township of Dutton, which, when 
completed, will be, perhaps, the most magnifi- 
cent structure of the kind in the United King- 
dom. It is to consist of 18 arches, each of 60 
feet span, and 60 feet high ; so that the Sankey 
viaduct will appear insignificant in comparison 
with it,* — [Manchester Guardian.] 

Application is to be made in the ensuing ses- 
sion of Parliament, for powers to extend the 
line of the Grand Junction Railway, and by 
means of a tunnel to connect it with the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Railway, at the termina- 
tion of the lino of the latter railroad in Nova 
Scotia Gardens. 


Novel Spucies of Street Pavement. — 
A gentleman lately from St. Petersburgh- de- 
scribes a new and ingenious mode of paving 
streets, successfully tried in that capital. In- 
stead of wrought stones or Macadam’s gravel 
(both of which are in use there) the Russians 
have employed blocks of wood, we presume 
hard wood, set on end. They are about a foot 
long, by eight or nine inches broad, and are 
cut into hexagons, which are closely joined and 
fitted to each other. When seen from a win- 
dow in the second or third story, they present 
a regular and beautifully tesselated surface,, 
like the inlaid oak floors seen in old houses. 
The droskies, which, from their heaviness and 
the smallness of their wheels, make an intole- 
rable noise on the wrought stone pavement, 
pass over the blocks of wood as quietly as if 
they rolled on a carpet. — [Liverpool Albion.] 

A correspondent of the United States Gazette says 
that an arrangement has been made by our euterpriz- 
inz follow-citizen. Colonel Reeside, with the Cam- 
den and Amboy Rail Road Company, for the con- 
veyance of three mails, daily, between this city and 
Now York. This arrangement, for which Colonel 
lileeside is entitled to the (hanks of the public, is to 
go into operation in a few days* 
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Mill-Work. — Under this head we pur- 
pose noticing the simplest combinations of 
wheel- work which are employed in the con- 
struction of mills, and, under the articles 
Wind and Water Mills, complete views, 
both graphic and descriptive, will be given 
of their construction. 

The business of a millwright is usually 
combined with the practical part of engineer- 
ing, and much of the wind and water power 
formerly employed in giving motion to ma- 
chinery is now superseded by the introduc- 
tion of the steam engine. Indeed, without 
the agency of steam power, this country could 
in no shape compete with other manufactur- 
ing nations ; so that, on account of the great 
importance of the steam engine as a prime 
mover, it will be advisable to devote a com- 
mensurate space to its illustration. 

Various are the methods by which mo 
tion may be communicated from one part ofj 
a machine to another ; and much of the 
skill of the millwright consists in his adapt 
ing certain methods to his particular pur- 
poses. Sometimes a simple cord, or a cord 
with pulleys, may be used. Levers, either 
simple or combined, are employed to com 
municate and also change the direction ofj 
the motion. Rods also are employed, which 
may be carried to a great distance by being 
connected together. But of all the modes 
of communicating motion, that by means o 
wheels .is the most frequent. Wheels may 
be made to turn each other even by the sim- 
ple contact of their surfaces when pressed 
together ; or their circumferences may be 
formed into brushes with short thick hair, 
which enable them to turn each other with 
considerable force ; or they may have cords, 
or straps of leather, or chains, passing from 
one to another ; and at other times there are 
points or protuberances on the rims of the 
wheels. The most usual method, however, 
of making wheels drive each other, is. by 
means of teeth. These are either cut into 
the substance of which the wheel is com- 
posed, when it is of metal ; or formed at the 
same time as the rest of the wheel, when it 
is cast. 

The proper method of shaping the teeth 
of wheels, so as to communicate the motion 
equally, and with as little friction as possible, 
is a matter of very great nicety, and has 
given rise to much study among mechanics- 
The ends of the teeth should be curves, but 
not parts of complete circles. They may 
be formed of the curve called the epicycloid, 
or of the involutes of circles, which arej 
curves described by a point of a thread 
which has been wound round the wheel 
while it is uncoiled. 

A wheel which has teeth cut upon the cir. 

out in the plane 
spur wheel ; and. 


the surface of each other, as in the annexed 
right-hand engraving ; if their bases are 
jequa), they will perform their revolutions 
one and the same time. 


in 



for domestic, as well as manufacturing pr 

cesses,, will be explained hereafter, ana we 
now purpose confining ourselves to a single 
example of the mode of employing animal 
power, in a way which, from its simplicity, 
might be adopted to a great extent in this 
country. There is a mill of a cheap and 
effective kind used in many parts of the 
East, which appears to have suggested the 
use of the ordinary snuff-mill. Indeed, it 
is, in some respects, superior to it. This 
mill, which is employed in the preparation of 
sugar, consists of a mortar, beam, lever, pes- 
tle, and regulator, as represented in the en- 
graving beneath : 


If the cones are fluted, or have teeth cut in 
|thera diverging from the centre, they are then 
called bevel geer. The teeth may be made 
[of any dimension, according to the strength 
required ; and it is of great use to commu- 
nicate a motion in any direction, or to any 
part of a building. The bevel geer repre- 
sented in the left-hand figure must be support- 
ed by a frame at the point where the pivots 
jintersect each other. The frame is usually 
formed of iron or wood, and when the latter] 
its employed the pivot-hole is of brass. The 
perpendicular shaft should always be made 
[to revolve on a sharp point in the centre. 

Hook’s universal joint, (described at page! 
154, vol. ii,) may be applied to communicate 
motion instead of bevel geer, where the 
jpeed is to be continued the same, and where' 
[the angle does not exceed thirty or forty de- 
grees and the equality of motion is not re- 
garded ; for, as it recedes from a right line, 
its motion becomes very irregular. This 
[joint may be constructed by a cross, or with 
Tour pins fastened at right angles upon the 
[circumference of a hoop, or solid ball. It] 
of great use in cotton mills, where the] 
tumbling shafts are continued to a distance 
from the moving power. 

The employment of animal power in the 
simplest species of mill-work may be well 
illustrated by the accompanying sketch, in 
which a horse may be attached to a long] 
lever, and thus made to raise a weight by’a 
[train of wheels and pinions. 




cumferences, so as to 
of its face, is calle< 

when the projection of the teeth is at right 
angles to the face of the wheel, and parallel 
to the axis, the wheel is called a crown 
or contrate wheel. Sometimes the faces of; 

the two wheels are in the same plane, and ( we ight to be raised is suspended by a 1 

consequently the axes parallel ; and at other; Qr ch ^ which windg round the drum> L \ 
times the axes are at right angles to each] ^ BMn# ftxig ig , aced a wheel> tf actu< 
other, one being a spur and the other a con- ated by moiheT wheel> g ht T he wheel 

w k. * , e, gives motion to the whole, by the inter- 1 

There is a nfcJe of placing the teeth of the 8ma ll wheel at/. A horse at 

quently resorted to, which consists in leve • J a ma y be considered as the prime mover, as 
ling the edge of the wheel, and cutting tha ' th# , ever ahiaon th# M j 8 c . Now, in this 
teeth on the bevel, by which they may turn l a p para t U8 there is a loss of power, but 
each other though variously mchned, «nd r , «T fa velocity . 

the teeth have ala. great strength. The,® The various tnodes of constructing raiHs 
principle consists in the cone* rolling on 1 


The mortar, a a, is a tree about ten feet 
long and fourteen inches over, which is sunk 
in the earth, so as to leave about two feet 
above ground. At the top is formed a co- 
nical cavity like a funnel, which ends in a 
hollow cylinder, with a hemispherical pro- 
jection at the bottom, in order to allow the 
juice to run freely to the small opening that 
conveys it to a spout, f, from which it runs 
into an earthen pot. Round the upper mouth 
of the mortar is a circular cavity, 6, which 
serves to collect any of the juice that may 
run over from the upper end of the pieces ot 
cane. A channel is cut to convey this juice 
down the outside of the mortar to the spout,/. 

The beam, t, is about 16 feet long and 6 
inches tl^ck, and is cut from any large tree 
that is divided by a fork into two arms. A 
hollow circle is made in the fork for the mor- 
tar, round which the beam turns horizontal- 
ly : the surface of this excavation is secured 
by a semi-circle of some strong wood ; the 
other end of the fork is left quite open, in 
order that the beam may be changed with- 
out any trouble. The bullock driver sits on 
the undivided end, to which the cattle are 
yoked by a rope, Z, from his end of the 
beam, and they are kept in the circular 
tread by another rope, m, which passes from 
the yoke to the forked end of the beam. 
A basket, n, is placed upon the forks to hold 
the cuttings of the cane, and the man, o, 
who feeds the mill, sits between this basket 
and the mortar. He takes care to place the 
pieces of cane sloping down the cavity of 
the inortar, just at the time that the pestle 
coines round ; and after the pestle has passed, 
he removes those which have been squeezed. 

The lever, p, is a piece of timber nearly 
as long as the beam. The thickest end, which 
is also the lowest, is connected with the un- 
divided end of the beam by means of a re- 
gulator, t. A little way from the place 
where it is joined to the regulator, a piace 
of very hard wood is morticed into the lower 
[side of the lever, and a smooth conical hol- 
low is made in this piece, to receive the 
head of the pestle* The end of the lever 
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furthest from the regulator is fastened by 
two ropes to the two arms of the beam. 

The pestle is a strong cylindrical piece of 
timber, cut to a point at each end. The 
upper end is a smooth cone, the lower end 
a pyramid of 12 to 15 sides, at the point 
of which is a strong cylinder. As the pes- 
tle is placed obliquely, it rubs strongly 
against the sides of the mortar as it passes 
round ; and its cylindrical point rubs also on 
the top of the hemispherical projection, d , 
which is in the bottom of the cavity of the 
mortar. 

The regulator, t, is a strong square of tim- 
ber, which passes through the undivided end 
of the beam, and is secured below it by part 
of its circumference being left for cheeks. 
It is pierced by eight holes, and a pin is 
placed in the lowest hole, to prevent the re- 
gulator from falling when the strain is re- 
moved. 

The canes with which the mill is supplied 
are cut into pieces six inches long. The 
mill goes night and day during crop time, 
and presses about fifty-six pots, or 219 gal- 
lons of juice, in that time. Two bullocks 
are used at a time, and as they are driven 
very fast, they are changed every time three 
pots of juice are expressed, and work no 
more that day. 

In the manufacture of snuff in this coun- 
try, the grinding is performed by a loaded 
pestle, made to turn round as it rubs against 
the sides of a cast iron mortar, the pointed 
lower end of the pestle being retained in its 

f lace by a hole at the bottom of the mortar, 
o large manufactories, a number of these 
mortars are placed in a circle, having a large 
toothed wheel in the centre, surrounded by 
as many upright spindles, with pinions to 
wprk in the wheel. 

Mr. Gill has proposed an improvement on 
this plan, which is represented beneath : 



neath. The pinion, a, rests on a conical axis, 
and communicates, &s in the old arrange- 
ment, with the principal driving wheel. 

Water-mills are of three kinds : Breast - 
mtttt, undershot-mills, and overshot-mills, ac- 
cording to the manner in which the water is 
applied to the great wheel. In the first, the 
water falls down upon the wheel at right an- 
gles to the foot-boards, or bucket, placed to 
receive it. In the second, which is used 
where there is no fall of water, the stream 
strikes the float-boards at the lower part 


the wheel. In the third, the water is poured 
over the top, and is received in buckets ar- 
ranged round the wheel. 

A less quantity of water will turn an over- 
shot mill (in which the wheel has buckets 
instead of float-boards) than a breast-mill, 
where the fall of water seldom exceeds half 
the height of the wheel ; so that, when there 
is but a small quantity of water, and a fall 
great enough for the wheel to lie under it, 
the bucket, or overshot-wheel, is always 
used ; but, where there is a large body 
of water, with a small fall, the breast or 
float-board must be used. Where the water 
runs only upon a small declivity, it can act 
but slowly upon the under part of the wheel, 
in which case the motion of the wheel will 
be slow ; and therefore the floats ought to 
be very long, that a large surface of water 
may act upon them, so that what is wanting 
in velocity may be made up in power ; and 
then the cog-wheel may have a greater num- 
ber of cogs in proportion to the rounds in 
the trundle, in order to give the mill-stone a 
sufficient degree of velocity. 

It was the opinion of Smeaton, that the 
powers necessary to produce the same effect 
on an undershot-wheel, a breast-wheel, and 
an overshot- wheel, must be to each other 
as the numbers 2*4, 1*75, and 1. 

Wind, which wo may consider as the next 
substitute for animal power, appears to have 
been first employed to give motion to ma- 
chinery in the beginning of the 0th century. 
The use of this species of mechanical force 
is, however, principally limited to the grind- 
ing of corn, the pressing of seed, and other 
simple manipulations, the great irregularity 
of this element precluding its application to 
those processes which require a continued 
motion. 

A windmill with four sails, measuring se- 
venty feet from the extremity of one sail to 
that of the opposite one, each being six feet 
and a half in width, is capable of raising 
926 lbs. 232 feet in a minute, and of work- 
ing on an average eight hours per day. This 
is equivalent to the work of 34 men, 25 
square feet of canvass performing the ave- 
rage work of a day laborer. A mill of this 
magnitude seldom requires the attention of 
more than two men ; and it will thus be seen 
that, making allowance for its irregularity, 
wind possesses a decided superiority over 
every species of animal labor. 

The following very important errors have 
frequently been made by mathematicians 
and practical mechanics, in the estimation of 
the force of the wind or the water on ob- 
lique surfaces ; they have generally arisen 
from inattention to the distinction between 
pressure and mechanical power. It may be 
remonstrated that the greatest possible pres- 
sure of the wind or water, on a given oblique 
surface at rest, tending to turn it in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to that of the wind, is ob- 
tained when the surface forms an angle of 
about 55° with the wind ; but that the me- 
chanical power of such a pressure, which 
is to be estimated from a combination of its 
intensity with the velocity of the surface, 
may be increased without limit by increas- 
ing the angle of inclination, and consequent- 
ly the velocity. The utmost effect that could 
be thus obtained would be equal to that of 
the same wind or stream acting on the float- 
boards of an undershot-wheel ; but, since 
in all practical coses the velocity is limited, 
the effect will be somewhat smaller than 
this : for example, if the mere velocity of 


the sails or float-boards be supposed equal to 
that of the wind, the mechanical power will 
be more than four-fifths as great as that of 
an undershot wheel ^ that is, in the case of 
a windmill, more than four-fifths of the ut- 
most effect that can be obtained from the 
wind. In such a case Maclaurin has shown 
that the sails ought to make an angle of 74° 
with the direction of the wind : but in prac- 
tice it is found most advantageous to make 
the angle somewhat greater than this, the ve- 
locity of the extremities of the sails being 
usually, according to Mr. Smeaton, more 
than twice as great as that of the wind. It 
appears, therefore, that the oblique sails of 
the common windmill are in their nature al- 
most as well calculated to make the best use 
of any hydraulic force as an undershot- 
wheel ; and, since they act without inter- 
mission throughout their whole revolution, 
they have a decided advantage over such 
machines as require the sails or fans to be 
exposed to a more limited stream of the 
wind during one half only of their motion, 
which is necessary in the horizontal wind- 
mill, where a screen is employed for cover- 
ing them while they are moving in a direc- 
tion contrary to that of the wind : and such 
machines, according to Smeaton, are found 
to perform little more than one-tenth of the 
work of those which are more usually em- 
ployed. The sails of a common windmill 
arc frequently made to change their situa- 
tion, according to the direction of the. wind, 
hy means of a small wheel with sails of the 
same kind, which turns round whenever the 
wind strikes on either side of it, and drives 
a pinion turning the whole machinery ; the 
sails are sometimes made to furl or unfurl 
themselves, according to the velocity of the 
wind, hy means of a revolving pendulum, 
which rises to a greater or less height, in 
order to prevent the injury which the flour 
would suffer from too great a rapidity in the 
motion, or any other accidents which might 
happen in a mill of a different nature. The 
inclination of the axis of a windmill to the 
horizon is principally intended to allow room 
for the action of the wind at the lower part, 
where it would be weakened if. the sails 
came too nearly in contact with the building, 
as they must do if they were perfectly up- 
right. When it is necessary to stop the mo- 
tion of a windmill, a break is applied to the 
surface of a large wheel, so that its friction 
operates with a considerable mechanical ad- 
vantage. — [Partjngton’s Scientific Gazette.] } 

Singularity of Records. — There is, per- 
haps, no one principle in human nature that 
leads to greater consequences, than the con- 
centration of application to singular research. 

But this, like every other principle, has oc- 
casionally strange and useless terminations, 
that may be called lusus natures in mortals. 
As an instance of this, I will present yon 
with the result of a man’s labor for three 
years, eight or nine hours in a day, Sundays 
not excepted, to determine the verses, words, 
and letters, contained in the Bible. 

Verses - 81,173 

Words - - - - 773,092 

Letters .... 3,566,460 

The middle and the least chapter is the 

117th Psalm. 

The middle verse is the 8th verse of the 
171st Psalm. 

Jehovah is named 0,855 times. The mid- 
dle of these Jehovah* is in second Chroni- 
cles, fourth chapter and 10th verse. ^ ^ , 
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The word and is found in the Bible 46,227 
times. 

The least verse in the Old Testament, is 
in first Chronicles, 1st and 10th verses. The 
least in the New Testament, 11th chapter of| 
John, 35th verse. — [London paper.] 

Animal Mechanics , or Proofs of Design in 
the Animal Frame. [From the Library 
of Useful Knowledge.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

To prepare us for perceiving design m 
the various internal structures of an animal 
body, we must first of all know that perfect 
security against accidents is not consistent 
with the scheme of nature. A liability to 
pain and injury only proves how entirely the 
human body is formed with reference to the 
mind ; since, without the continued call to 
exertion, which danger and the uncertainty 
of life infer, the developement of our fac 
ulties would be imperfect, and the mind 
would remain, as it were, uneducated. 

The contrivances (as we should say of] 
things of art,) for protecting the vital or 
gans, are not absolute securities against 
accidents ; but they afford protection in that 
exact measure or degree calculated to re- 
sist the shocks and pressure to which we 
are exposed in the common circumstances 
of life. A man can walk, run, leap, and 
swim, because the texture of his frame, the 
strength and power of his limbs, and the 
specific gravity of his body, are in relation 
with all around him. But were the atmos- 
phere lighter, the earth larger, or its attrac 
tion more — were he, in short, an inhabitant 
of another planet, — there would be no cor. 
respondence between the strength, gravity 
and muscular power of his body, and the 
elements around him, and the balance in the 
chances of life would be destroyed. 

Without such considerations the reader | 
would fall into the mistake that weakness and 
liability tt) fracture imply imperfection in the 
frame of the body, whereas a deeper con 
templation of the subject will convince him 
of the incomparable perfection both of the 
plan and of the execution. The body is in 
tended to be subject to derangement and 
accident, and to become in the course of life 
more and more fragile, until, by some fail 
ure in the frame-work or vital actions, life 
terminates. 

And this leads us to reflect on the best 
means of informing ourselves of the inten 
tion or design shown in this fabric. Can 
there be any better mode of raising our ad 
miration than by comparing it with thing: 
of human invention? It must be allowed, 
that we shall not find a perfect analogy. If| 
we compare it with the forms of architecture 
— the house of the bridge are not built fbr| 
motion, but for solidity and firmness, on the 
principle of gravitation. The ship rests in 
equilibrium prepared for passive motion, and 
the contrivances of the ship-builders are for 
resisting an external force: whilst in the 
animal body we perceive securities against| 
the gravitation of the parts, provisions to 
withstand shocks and injuries from without 
at the same time that the frame-work is also 
calculated to sustain an internal impulse 
from the muscular force which moves the 
bones as levers, or, like a hydraulic engine, 
propels the fluids through the body. 

As in things artificially contrived,' lightness; 
and motion are balanced against solidity and 
weight, it is the same in the animal body. 
A house is built on a foundation immovea- 


ble, and the slightest shift of the ground, fol- 
lowed by the ruin of the house, brings no 
discredit on the builder ; for he proceeds on t 
the certainty of strength from gravitation on 
a fixed foundation. But a ship is built with 
reference to motion, to receive an impulse 
from the wind, and to move through the wa- 
ter. In comparison with the fabric founded 
on the fixed and solid ground, it becomes 
subjected to new influences, and in propor- 
tion as it is fitted to move rapidly in a light 
breeze, it is exposed to founder in the storm. | 
A log of wood, or a Dutch dogger, almost 
as solid as a log, is comparatively safe in 
the trough of the sea during a storm — when 
a bark, slightly built and fitted for lighter 
breezes, would be shaken to pieces : that is 
to say, the masts and rigging of a ship (the 
provisions for its motion) may become the 
source of weakness, and, perhaps, of de- 
struction ; and safety is thus voluntarily sac- 
rificed in part, to obtain another property of| 
motion. 

So in the animal body : sometimes we see 
the safety of parts provided for by strength 
calculated for inert resistance ; but when 
made for motion, when light and easily in- 
fluenced, they become proportionally weak 
and exposed, unless some other principle be 
admitted, and a different kind of security 
substituted for that of weight and solidity : 
still a certain insecurity arises from this de- 
licacy of structure. 

We shall afterwards have occasion to 
show that there is always a balance between 
the power of exertion and the capability of| 
resistance in the living body. A horse or a 
deer receives a shock in alighting from a 
leap ; but still the inert power of resisting 
that shock bears a relation to the muscular 
power with which they spring. And so it is 
in a man : the elasticity of his limbs is al- 
ways accommodated to his activity ; but it is 
obvious, that in a fall, the shock, which 
the lower extremities are calculated to re- 
sist, may come on the upper extremity, 
which, from being adapted lor extensive and 
rapid motion, is incapable of sustaining the 
impulse, and the bones are broken or dis- 
placed. 

The analogy between the structure of the 
human body and the works of human contri- 
vance, which we have to bring in illustra- 
tion of the designs of nature, is, therefore, 
not perfect ; since sometimes the material 
is different, sometimes the end to be at- 
tained is not precisely the same ; and, above 
all, in the animal body a double object is of-j 
ten secured by the structure or frame-work, 
which cannot be accomplished by mere hu-j 
man ingenuity, and of which, therefore, we 
can offer no illustration strictly correct. I 

However ingenious our contrivances mayj 
be, they are not only limited, but they pre-' 
sent a sameness which becomes tiresome. 
Nature, on the contrary, gives us the same 
objects of interest, or images of beauty, withj 
such variety, that they lose nothing of theirj 
influence and their attraction by repetition. 

If the reader has an imperfect notion of! 
design and providence, from a too careless 
survey of external nature, and the conse- 
quent languor of his reflections, we hope 
that the mere novelty of the instances we 
are about to place before him may carry 
conviction to his mind ; for we are to draw 
from nature still, but in a field which has 
been left strangely neglected, though the 
nearest to us of all, and of all the most 
fruitful. 


Men proceed in a slow course of advance- 
ment in architectural, or mechanical, or op- 
tical sciences ; and when an improvement is 
made, it is found that there are all along ex- 
amples of it in the animal body, which 
ought to have been marked before, and 
which might have suggested to us the im- 
provement. It is surprizing that this view of 
the subject has seldom, if ever, been taken 
seriously, and never pursued. Is the hu- 
man body formed by an all-perfect Architect, 
or is it not? And, if the question be an- 
swered in the affirmative, does it not ap- 
proach to something like infatuation, that 
possessing such perfect models as we have 
in the anatomy of the body> we yet have 
been so prone to neglect them? 

We undertake to prove that the founda- 
tion of the Eddy stone lighthouse, the per- 
fection of human architecture and ingenui- 
ty, is not formed on principles so correct as 
those which have directed the arrangement 
of the bones of the foot ; that the most per- 
fect pillar or kingpost is not adjusted with . 
the accuracy of the hollow bones which 
support our weight ; that the insertion of a 
ship’s mast into the hull is a clumsy contri- 
vance, compared with the connections of the 
human spine and pelvis ; and that the ten- 
dons are composed in a manner superior to 
the last patent cables of Huddart, or the yet 
more recently improved chain-cablcs of 
Bloxam. 


Let us assume that the head is the noblest 
part ; and let us examine the carpentry and 
larchitectural contrivances exhibited there. 

But before we give ourselves up to the 
interest of this subject, it will gratify us to 
express our conviction, that the perfection 
of the plan of animal bodies, the demon- 
stration of contrivance and adaptation, but 
more than these, the proof ef the continual 
operation of the power which originally 
created the system, are evinced in the pro- 
perty of life, — in the adjustment of the va- 
rious sensibilities, — in the fine order of the 
moving parts of the body, — in the circula- 
tion of living blood, — in the continual death 
|of particles, and their removal from the 
frame, — in the permanence of the individu- 
al whilst every material particle of his frame 
is a thousand times* changed in the progress 
of his life. But this is altogether a dis- 
tinct inquiry, and we are deterred from 
jtouching upon it, not more from knowing 
that our readers are not initiated into it, 
than from the depth and very great difficul- 
ty of the subject. 

CHAPTER i. 

Architecture of the Skull. — It re- 
quires no disquisition to prove that' the brain 
is the most essential organ of the animal 
system, and being so, we may presume that 
it must be especially protected. We are 
now to inquire how this main object is at- 
tained ? 

We must first understand that the brain 
may be hurt, not only by sharp bodies touch- 
ing and entering it, but by a blow upon the 
head, which shall vibrate through it, without 
the instrument piercing the skull. Indeed, 
a blow upon a man’s head, by a body Which- 
shall cause a vibration through the substah£e 
of the brain, may more effectually deprive 


* The old philosophers gave out that the human body 
was seven times changed during the natural life. Modem 
Idiecoveriee have shown that the hardest material of the 
frame is changing continually ; that ia, every instant of time 
from birth to death. _ _ . 
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him of sense and motion, than if an axe or 
a sword penetrated into the substance of the 
brain itself. 

Supposing that a man’s ingenuity were to 
be exercised in contriving a protection to 
the brain, he must perceive that if the case 
wer.e soft, it . would be too easily pierced ; 
that if it were of a glassy nature, it would 
be chipped and cracked ; that if it were of a 
substance like metal, it would ring and vi- 
brate, and communicate the concussion to 
the brain. 

further thoughts might suggest, that 
whilst the case should be made firm, to 
resist a sharp point, the vibrations of that cir- 
cular case might be prevented by lining it 
with a softer material ; no bell would vibrate 
with such an incumbrance — the sound would 
be stopped like the ringing of a glass by the 
touch of a finger. 

If a soldier’s head be covered with a 
steel cap, the blow of a sword which does 
not penetrate will yet bring him to the ground 
by the percussion which extends to the brain ; 
therefore, the helmet is lined with leather, 
and covered with hair, for, although the 
hair is made an ornament, it is an essential 
art of the protection : wc may see it in the 
ead-piece of the Roman soldier, where all 
useless ornament, being despised as frivolous, 
was avoided as cumbrous. 

We now perceive why the skull consists 
of two plates of bone, one external, which is 
fibrous and tough, and one internal, dense to 
such a degree that the anatomist calls it 
tabula vitrea (the glassy table). 

Nobody can suppose this to be accidental. 
It has just been stated that the brain may 
be injured in two ways : a stone or a ham- 
mer may break the skull, and the depressed 
part of the bone injure the brain ; whilst, on 
the other hand, a mallet struck upon the 
head will, without penetrating, effectually 
deprive the brain of its functions, by causing 
a vibration which runs round the skull, and 
extends to every portion of its contents. 

Were the skull, in its perfect or mature 
state, softer than it is, it would be like the 
skull of a child ; were it harder than we 
find it is, it would be like that of an old man. 
In other words, as in the former it would be 
too easily pierced, so in the latter it would 
vibrate too sharply and produce concussion. 
The skull of an infant is a single layer of 
elastic bone ; on the approach to manhood 
it separates into two tables ; and in old age 
it again becomes consolidated. During the 
active years of man’s life the skull is per- 
fect i it then consists of two layers, united 
by a softer substance ; the inner layer is 
brittle as 'glass, and calculated to resist any 
thing penetrating ; the outer table is tough, 
to give consistence, and to stifle the vibra- 
tion which would take place if the whole 
texture were uniform and like the inner table. 

The alteration in the substance of the 
bones, and more particularly in the skull, is 
marvellously ordered to] follow the ebauges 
in the mind of the creature, from the heed- 
lessness of childhood to the caution of age, 
and even the lielplessness of superannuation. 

The skull is soft and yielding at birth; 
during childhood it is elastic, and little liable 
to injury from concussion ; and during youth, 
and up to the period of maturity, the parts 
which come in contact with the ground are 
thicker, whilst the shock is dispersed towards 
thfc -sutures (the seams or joinings of the 
pieces,) which are still loose. But when, 


with advancing years, something tells us to 
give up feats of activity, and falls are less 
frequent, the bones lose that nature which 
would reuder concussion harmless, and at 
length the timidity of age teaches man that 
his structure is no longer adapted to active 
life. 

We must uuderstand the necessity of the 
double layer of the skiftl, in order to com- 
prehend another very curious contrivance. 
The sutures are the lines of union of the se- 
veral bones which form the cranium *, and 
surround and protect the brain. These lines 
of union are called sutures , (from the Latin 
word for sewing ,) because they resemble 
seams. If a workman were to inspect the 
joining of two of the bones of the cranium, 
he would admire the minute dovetailing by 
which one portion of the bone is inserted 
into, and surrounded by, the other, whilst 
that other pushes its processes or juttings 
out between those of the first in the [same 
manner, and the fibres of the two bones are 
thus interlaced, as you might interlace your 
fingers. But when you look to the internal 
surface, you see nothing of this kind ; the 
bones are here laid simply in contact, and 
tliis line by anatomists is called harmonia, or 
harmony. Architects use the same term to 
imply the joining by masonry. Whilst the 
anatomists are thus curious in names, it is 
provoking to find them negligent of things 
more interesting. Having overlooked the 
reason of the difference in the tables of bones, 
they are consequently blind to the purpose 
of this difference of the outward and inward 
part of a suture. 

Suppose a carpenter employed upon his 
own material, he would join a box with mi- 
nute and regular indentations by dovetailing,’ 
because he knows that the material on which 
he works, from its softness and toughness, 
admits of such adjustment of its edges. 
The processes of the bone shoot into the 
opposite cavity with an exact resemblance 
to the foxtail wedge of the carpenter — a kind 
of tenon and mortice when the pieces are 
small. 

But if a workman in glass or marble were 
to inclose some precious thing, he would 
smooth the surfaces and unite them by ce- 
ment, because, even if he could succeed in 
indenting the line of union, he knows that 
his material would chip off on the slightest 
vibration. The edges of the marble cylin- 
ders which form a column are, for the same 
reason, not permitted to come in contact ; 
thin plates of.lead are interposed to prevent 
the edges, technically termed arrises , from 
chipping off or splitting. 

Now apply this principle to the skull. 
The outer softer tough table, which is like 
wood, is indented and dove tailed ; the in- 
ner glassy table has its edges simply laid in 
contact. It is mortifying to see a course of 
bad reasoning obscure this beautiful subject. 
They say that the bone growing from its 
centre, and diverging, shoots its fibres be- 
twixt those which come in au opposite direc- 
tion ; thus making one of the most curious 
provisipns of nature a thing of accident. Is 
it not enough to ask such reasoners, why 
there is not a suture on the inside as well as 
on the out ? 


* Cranium , from n Greek word, signifying a helmet. The 
cranium is the division of the skull appropriated to the pro- 
tection of the brain ; it consists of six lionc* — the frontal 
(or forehead) ; two parietal (walls or side bones) ; the oc - 
(back of the head) ; and two temporal (or temple) 


The junction of the bones of the head 
generally being thus exact, and like the 
most finished piece of cabinet work, let us 
next inquire, whether there be design or 
contrivance shown in the manner in which 
each bone is placed upon another. 


Fig. 1. 



A, the parietal bone ; B, the frontal bone ; 
C, the occipital bone ; D, the temporal bone ; 
E, the sphenoid bone. . . 

When we look upon the side of the skull 
thus, the temporal suture, betwixt the bones * 
A and D is formed in a peculiar mauner; 
the lojycr or temporal bone laps over the 
superior or parietal bone. This, too, has' 
been misunderstood : that is to say, the plan e 
of the building of the bones of the head has 
not been considered, and this joining, called , 
the squamous 41 suture, which is a species of 
scarfing, has been supposed a mere conse- 
quence of the pressure of the muscle which' 
moves the jaw. ' 

Dr. Monro says, 44 the manner how I iina- ‘ 
gine this sort of suture is formed at these , 
places, is that, by the action of the strong 
temporal muscles on one side, and by the . 
pressure of the brain on the other, the bones - 
are made so thin that they have not large * 
enough surfaces opposed to each other to* 
stop the extension of their fibres in length, 
and thus to cause the common serrated ap- 
pearance of sutures ; but the narrow edge 
of the one bone slides over the other.” 

The very name of the bones might sug- 
gest a better explanation. The ossa parie - 
talia\ are the two large bones in a regular 
square, serving as walls to the interior, dr 
room of the head, where the brain is lodged. 
(See A, in the foregoing figure.) 

* From squama, the Latin for a scale, the thin edge* )y* , 
ing over each other like the scales of a fish. 

T From the Latin word paries, a wall. 

X In the second Treatise on Heat, the reader will find an 
account of the manner in which the expansion of iron by 
heat, and its subsequent contraction on cooling, is used in 
order to cog great buildings. 

(To be continued.) 


AGRICULTURE, &o. 


[From the Ne to- York Farmer.] * 

Draining. — In low lands, where furrows are 
substituted for under drainings, it is calculated 
that the loss of seed in the furrows, and the 
superiority of the crops, would, in two years, 
pay the expense of the draining. 

Sugar from BbeTs. — A writer iu Good seifs . 
Farmer, who has been engaged in constructing* 
machinery for the manufacture of this sugar in, 
Europe, proposes to commence business at 
Rochester. He makes the following calcula- 
tion : 

Cost of producing nn acre, #20 00 

Cost of manufacturing do.* 40 00 

00 00 .. 

Amount of sugar produced, 15120 

Value of pulp rcnifuninjr, 0 00 . 

2<li 

Nett profit per acre, #97 20 
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The Farmer* 9 Magazine , conducted by the 
* - Editor of the Mark Lane Expreee. ■ London 
[Continued from page 42.] 

Tunxirs to the Acre. — Loudon, in his late 
tour of Scotland, says, the cultivation of tur- 
nips in rows is carried to so high a degree ofj 
perfection in Scotland, that 30 tons of Swedish 
turnips are calculated on to the statute acre 

Bbrt Root Sugar. — The decrees of Bona- 
parte brought a hundred thousand acres yearly 
under cultivation of beets for sugar. A great 
oversight of the French government was to 
compel every farmer to devote a portion of] 
his land to this root, without fixing some obli- 
gation on the manufacturers to pay a remune 
rating price. The consequence was, that the 
fiirmers were wholly at the mercy of the mu. 
nufacturers. 

“ To the manufacturer, we are told, the pro- 
fit was ample ; an equal quantity of sugar with 
that of the West Indies — which at that time 
sold for five shilling s a pound, could be pro- 
duced on the spot from mangel wurtzel at less 
than one shilling per pound ! and to such per- 
fection had the sugar thus made arrived, that 
the prefect, mayor, and some of the chief per- 
sons of Bruges, who were invited by a manu- 
facturer to witness the result of his ex perl 
ments, allowed the specimens which he pro- 
duced to exceed those of the foreign sugar / 

“ The British people are really of opinion 
that Napoleon *8 novel project entirely failed, 
and that our continental friends are still indebt- 
ed to their colonies for the immense supplies of | 
sugar they annually consume. They will be 
surorized to know, that not only does the ma- 
nufacturer continue to thrive, but that the pro- 
duce is abundantly ample to satisfy all the 
wants of the people, independently of any sup - 
plies fiom abroad, , and that the French Minis- 
ter of Commerce has deemed the time to have 
arrived, when beet-root sugars shall be made 
subservient to the fiscal necessities of the State. 

“In 1828, it seems, 58 establishments fpr 
the manufacture of sugar in France were 
known to be in activity, and 50 more in process 
of construction ; and it was these ascertained 
facts that induced the Government to reflect 
'* whether the time had not come for making 
the domestic sugars bear a part of the burden 
before laid exclusively upon the exotic ones.* 

“ In the inquiry that was instituted in 1828, 
when it was Attempted to remove the difficul- 
ties which attended the fixing a tariff on su- 
gars, it was stated, that * if the tariff is not 
changed, and no extraordinary event happens, 
Jive years will be enough to enable the beet- 
root establishments to produce enough for the 
whole consumption of France ! and in ten years 
to compete with the colonies on equal terms ! 
or rather the colonies will not be able to con- 
tend with them; for the killogramme of do- 
mestic sugar can then be afforded at 60 cents, 
t. c. the price which the sugar from the cane 
necessarily costs in the colony itself, and to 
which must be added freight, insurance, and 
commission. 

“The manufacture of sugar from the beet- 
root is concentrated principally in the three 
departments of le Nora, la Somme, and le Pas- 
de-Calais, where the land is well fitted for the 
kind of culture which it requires. The worst 
produces 12,000 kil.* of beets per acre, (query 
hectare, 2 a. 1 r. 30 p.) ; the best, 60,000 ! There 
are some establishments in other departments, 
even in the South, but they are not in the way 
of increase, since the beets are in general in 
that part of France watery and barren of sugar. 

“As an useful auxiliary to agriculture, this 
branch of manufacture is jusfty extolled for| 
the excellent means which it offers for iraprov 
mg the soil ; bringing it from the fallow, un- 

* The klllofr amine In 9 lbs. 3 «*. 5 drachma And 58 grain* 
nrer. U i« umiaI in speaking of 100 kfllogranuona, in estimate 
them At IM. : nr, in reform** to Anproif mate number*, tn 
enrWder the 100 kUtojpame* m 2 im. English. 


productive state ; and (in the opinion of a dis- 
i languished French agriculturist) as being^put 
to produce, in the national economy, one of 
those happy revolutions whose importance is 
not always felt at the time, but which posterity 
will note as the cause of the greatest commer- 
cial and agricultural prosperity.*’ 

New- Zealand Flax, Phormium Tanex . — | 
This plant stands the winter of England. In 
1828 only 60 tous, valued at 2,600 pounds ster- 
ling, were imported from Sydney into Great 
Britain. In 1830 there were 841 tons, and in 
1831 1,062 tons. Its price in London is 15 to 
£25 per ton. The flax is prepared by the na- 
tives, and in strength and whiteness of fibre is 
superior to any analogous material. 

Food for Horses.— -We often hear such and 
such food recommended, because it contains 
much nutritive property, chemically ascertain- 
|ed, without any regard to the bulk, or its adap- 
tation to the digestive powers of the animal. 
One reason why oats are so much esteemed as 
food for horses is, that they have more bulk 
than most other grains. We make an extract 
from Mr. Dick’s opinion. 

“Under this view of the subject, it will be 
seen that a moderate proportion of nutritious 
food is only required, and that it is advisable to 
present it in as small a compass as will suit the 
nature of the digestive organs. * But it would 
appear that a certain proportion of bulk is also 
necessary to the quantity of nutritious matterj 
to keep up the proper action of the bowels. II 
the food is too rich and too much concentrated, 
it deranges the stomach and bowels, and pro. 
jduces disease ; if too poor and bulky, it yields 
not the proper degree of support to the animal, 
while its bulk impedes respiration, and its 
weight detracts by its burdensomeness Irom 
the capability of the animal exerting himself. 
From these remarks, it will appear obvious that 
the grand desideratum is to give food contain-j 
ing as much nutriment, and in as small bulk, as 
is consistent with the economy of the animal. 

CULTIVATION IN THB UNITED KINGDOM.— | 

The following statement will be found interest, 
ing, as exhibiting the number of acres in culti. 
vation in the United Kingdom, and the different 
purposes specified, for which they are employed 
m England and Wales, as well as the number 
of farms, and the annual amount of property 
jderived from agriculture : 

Uncultivated WutM. . „ 


I 

32,342,400 

4,732,000 

19,738,930 

19,441,944 

1,119,130 


culation that £216,817,624 is the value of the 
it agcicuiUiraj produse of Great Britain, the saving 
of upwards of 120 millions yearly, by the sub- 
stitution of inanimate for animate power. 

It is calculated that out of the 1,800,000 hor- 
ses in the United Kingdom, that the horses used 
bona fide for husbandry amount to 852,863. 
To these we will add 88,512, being the half ot 
the number estimated as not wholly used for 
the same purpose. 

The Annual keep of ditto at 
£29 14s. per head, a- 
mounts to - - - -£24,097,837 10 0 
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25,532,000 

3,454,000 

3.256,400 

Wales, 

3.117.000 

5.265.000 

530,000 

1,105,000 

Scotland, 

5,950,000 

8,523,930 

Ireland, 

12,525,280 

4,500,000 

166,000 

2,416,664 

British Isles, 383,090 

509,469 

Tout, 

46,922^170 

14,600,000 

15,671,463 


77,374,433 1 

In England and Wales it is calculated that 
there are 3,250,000 acres employed in the 
[cultivation of wheat; 1,250,0000 acres in that 
of barley and rye ; 3,200,000 acres in that of 
[oats, beans, peas ; 1,200,000 acres in that of 
clover, rye grass, &c. ; 1,200,000 acres in that 
of roots and cabbages, cultivated by the plough ; 

2.100.000 acres in that of fallows ; 47,000 acres 
in that of hop grounds ; 18,000 acres in that of 
pleasure grounds ; 17,300,000 acres in that of 
depastured by cattle ; 1,200,000 acres in that of 
hedge-rows, copses, and woods; 1,300,000 
acres in that of ways and water courses, &e, 

5.029.000 acres in that of common and waste 
lands. Total of England and Wales, 37,094,000] 
acres. 

Substitution of Inanimate for Animate 
Power. — This is an important subject, and 
will, in all human probability, effect much 
change in the value of horses. The Journal of] 
Elementary Locomotion estimates, on the cal- 


725,433 

1,241,163 


772,730 

811.385 
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Duty upon ditto ... 

Interest upon these items, 
at £5 per cent. - - - 
Add the 14th part of £10,- 
818,296 13s. 4d. the ca- 
pital sunk in the above 
horses, at the average 
of £13 6s. 8d. each, ror 
average loss of life an- 
nually 

Farriery and other incident 
tal expenses, £1 pr head 

Total, £27,648,539 4 8 

We might add to this also the horses kept by 
small farmers, calculated to amount to 38,010, 
the anpual approximating expenditure upon 
which would make the grand total equal to 
£03,000,000 ; which sum, at the least, would 
be saved to the growers by the cheaper mode 
of agriculture which the substitution of inani- 
mate for animate power will effect. 

This, perhaps, is greatly undervalued. Mr. 
Dupin, founder of the Mechanic Institute of 
France, in a comparative estimate of the amount 
of animate and inanimate foree, applied to agri- 
culture, in France and Great Britain, states the 
latter as follows : 

Human race, 5,000,000, equivalent to 2,132,- 
446 effective laborers. 

Horses of full growth 1,260,000, equivalent to 
8,750,000. 

Whilst an authority of the highest conside- 
ration at home makes the brute labor employ, 
ed in our husbandry to be ten times more than 
the human. In either case, allowing that a 
horse will do the work of six men, the suppres- 
sion of brute force will, upon an Approxima- 
ting calculation, save nearly two-thiras of the 
annual expense of raising the food off the 
country. 

The Fanner's Register . Edmund Ruffin, Edi- 
tor and Proprietor. Richmond, 1833. 

This is a monthly periodical of sixty.four 
closely printed large octavo paged, at five dol- 
lars per annum — principally devoted to southern 
agriculture, but more especially to that of Vir- 
ginia. 

The relative wealth and influence of the 4 old 
dominion* have not been sustained, owiug to 
the improvements in agriculture in the more 
Eastern States, to the virgin fertility of the 
Western, and to the internal improvements and 
prosperity of manufactures in all these States. 

| Besides these causes of comparative decline, 
there has been an actual diminution of resources, 
arising principally from an exhausting system 
of cultivating the soil. We could scarely be- 
lieve that a section of our country so distin- 
guished for intelligent and eminent men, could 
have pursued a course of cropping*so wretched 
— founded on no higher philosophy than that 
it was the custom of forefathers. Field after 
field was cleared and kept under the plough 
without a single ameliorating crop, until from 
three to ten bushels of wheat were considered, 
on many estates, a crop equal to expectation. 
The exhausted condition of the soil compelled 
thousands to bid farewell to their native fields 
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and vales, and seek those in the far West that 
were underthe culture of nature. Thus farm 
after farm was left to be overgrown with 
weeds, and to serve as monuments of a defi- 
ciency in agricultural science. In this state of 
general depression of landed property, Mr. 
Ruffin steps forth and calls the attention of 
Virginians to calcareous manures. This is 
succeeded by the publication of his Farmers* 
Register — the old dominion begins to awake — 
innumerable localities and inexhaustible quan- 
tities of marl are discovered east of the moun- 
tains — and now thousands are on the march of 
improvement. This ancient and renowned 
State is destined once more to rise in its 
strength and vigor. If Mr. R. continues to 
persevere and prosper, he will, in less than 
twenty years, be acknowledged as one of Vir- 
ginia’s greatest benefactors. 

; We shall proceed to make a few abridged 
notices and extracts, that will give our readers 
an idea of the work. 

Clover and the Foue-shift System.— 
The following may serve as one of the many 
excellent examples that the Register is bringing 
to the light of open day. 

In the year 1816, Mr. James M. Selden 
tookl charge of Woods’ farm, of 350 acres of 
arable land, the remaining 300 acres being all 
swamp land, subject to the inundation ot the 
tides* Previous to his taking charge of the 
estate, it had been managed by overseers for a 
great number of' years, under this disastrous 
system of three fields. To those who are ac- 
quainted with the character of the soil in the 
neck, it would be superfluous to say much. I 
shall therefore only state, that it possesses all 
the qualities of our best loam lanas, only per- 
haps to a greater degree than any other within 
my knowledge : and probably would bear this 
harsh and bad treatment to a greater extent 
than most other soils. Under this three-field 
rotation, the crops on this estate were never 
more than 3 or 400 bushels of wheat, and 
from 100 to 126 barrels of corn. He at once 
saw that to persevere in this system of cul- 
tivation was to work for nothing, and final- 
ly to be left in utter poverty, so he resolved on 
a change to the four-field and fallow system. 
The crops, after the adoption of this change, 
were in every rotation increased to double, and 
in a very few years to five or six times the 
quantity. 

I The Weevil. — There is a long communica- 
tion in the November number on this subject. 
The preventive found most successful was to 
thrash the wheat early, and to spread it where 
it may not heat so much as to hatch the insect. 

Ornamental Trees. — Of this class, decidu- 
ous trees are preferable to evergreeus — because 
they preserve our dwellings from the solar heat 
in summer, but admit it in winter, when it adds 
to our comfort. The variety caused by the 
change of the seasons in the foliage of trees, 
from the first budding to the fall of the brown 
and golden leaves of autumn, also serves to 
relieve the mind from tile dull uniformity oi 
the cone.bearing'and resinous ever greens. 

To save the Shoulders or Horses from 
rhino Chafed by the Collar.— Some of 
the gentlemen of South Carolina are in the ha- 
bit of making long journeys by land in their 
own conveyances, and are obliged to resort 
to every method of affording relief to their 
horses. From one of these I derived the 
following simple expedient for preventing the 
shoulders of harness horses from being chafed 
by the collar. The shrewd practical sense of 
the gentleman referred to is a strong guarantee 
of the valne of his suggestions. A short trial 
'of my own has fully convinced me of the utility 
of what is chuncmuy denominated the sweater. 


This simple and effectual contrivance is made 
of two pieces of leather, which, for an ordinary 
horse, may be about 5£ inches wide at the top, 
6 at the bottom, and 9 at the greatest protube- 
rance, the front edge being straight, the poste- 
rior curved with a gradual swell adapted to the 
shape ot the collar behind. These pieces must 
be sewed together at the bottom, and connected 
at top by two small straps and buckles, so as to 
be let out or taken up at will. The lower part 
must be so shaped as to fit the throat of the 
horse. A strap passes from the bottom of the 
sweater between the legs to the girth, by means 
of which it is kept in place. The strap should 
not be too tight, lest it* might incline a balking 
horse to stop, when ascending a hill ; and the 
buckle at the end near the girth, if it chafe, may 
be covered. The leather should be tolerably 
8 tout upper, rendered pliant by the occasional 
application of tallow to the outside. The inner 
side should be kept clean and smooth. 

The sweater is in fact a sheath for the 
shoulders, and the collar rests on it instead of 
the skin of the animal. H. 

Waynesborough, Va. Oct. 4th, 1833. 

Preparation of Seed Wheat. — When I 
am about to commence seeding, I have two 
barrels prepared, one of which I have filled 
about two-thirds full with brine, strong 
enough to bear an egg, into which 1 have the 
seed poured very slowly, until the brine rises 
nearly to the top, which will be covered with 
the light grains of wheat, cheat and garlic, 
which are skimmed off witli the hands, and the 
wheat at the 1)011010 stirred once or twice to 
free it from any remaining impurities, which 
are again skimmed off. An old basket without 
a handle is then placed on the top of the empty 
barrel, through which the brine is poured from 
the wheat by two men taking the full barrel by 
its bottom on opposite sides. The wheat is 
then emptied into a large box, and the same 
process repeated from one barrel to the other 
alternately, until a sufficient quantity is washed 
for the day’s seeding, and as much gypsum is 
then stirred into the whole mass as will adhere 
to the grain. Water is added occasionally, and 
a sufficiency of salt to maintain the strength of 
the brine, which is tested by an egg kept at 
hand for the purpose. The whole process is 
completed in the morning, by the time the teams 
are ready to proceed to their work. I suppose 
a bushel of salt would probably suffice for one 
hundred bushels of seed, which would, by rea- 
son of its invigorating qualities, be very well 
bestowed in that way, independently of its aid 
in freeing the wheat from its impurities. 

F. H. 

N. B. If the wheat is infected with smut, it 
will be effectually destroyed, by stirring in a 
portion of quick-lime before the gypsum. 

Buckwheat. — In a translation of an article 
from Rozier’s Cours Complet, we make the 
following extract : 

Besides the common buckwheat of which we 
have spoken, there is a species considered pre- 
ferable, which is known by the name of buck- 
wheat of Tartary , or of Siberia , and which 
was in 1782 much extolled by M. Martin. This 
variety, which has been brought from Siberia 
by a missionary of Low Maine, is especially 
suitable to the north of France: it is more 
hardy than the common kind ; it is less inclined 
to lodge, and produces more. The grain is 
smaller, the stafk more yellow, and more, solid. 
According to M. Curant, who calls this grain 
Martin*Corn , (in honor of M. Martin, of whom 
we have spoken,) the Siberian buckwheat fears 
neither hot winds nor white frosts ; it gives for 
oue seed sowir, nearly two thousand in rich 
soils — and elsewhere, from fifty to three hun- 
dred and more ; it makes a better meal, and 
can be kept as well and as long as that from 
wheat. These incontestiblc advantages are 
accompanied by some inconveniences : in the 
first place, the Siberian buckwheat shatters in 
reaping still more easily than the common, and 
consequently demands an increase of precau- 


tions ; then it grinds almost as slowly as rye, 
and it ought not to be sowed until July, a time 
when the hay harvest draws so heavily on the 
labor of the farmer. 

Magnesian Marl. — Among the numerous 
beds of Marl, a correspondent of the Register 
gives an account of one which Mr. Ruffin found 
to contain 50 per cent, of carbonate of lime, 
and 31 of carbonate of magnesia. Magnesia 
in lime is considered by many as injurious to 
vegetation. Mr. R. has collected much, both 
pro and con. When used in moderate quanti- 
ties, the testimony appears to be in its favor. 
On richer soils it will be used in greater quan- 
tities. Sir H. Davy explains this on the fact 
that magnesia has much less affinity Tor ear- 
bonic acid than lime has ; and, consequently, 
as long as any caustic lime remains, the mag. 
nesia will not combine with carbonic acid, 
and thus remain, caustic, and poisonous or 
hurtful to plants. For a rich soil more carbonic 
acid gas is disengaged, and unites with it. 

Easy Method of Sowing Grass Seeds. — 
I had a piece of sheet iron about four feet long 
and twenty inches wide, punched with small 
holes at distances of about half an inch or three 
quarters each way, and then made into a cylin- 
der similar to a stove pipe. An axle passes 
through the cylinder, on each end of which is 
attached a wooden wheel of double the diame- 
ter of the cylinder, and on each end of the axle- 
tree are fixed the handles or frame, by which 
the machine can either be pulled after, or rolled 
before the seedsman, as he may prefer. A 
cylinder four feet long and six inches diameter 
will hild rather more than a half bushel of 
seed, and will sow about a bushel to the acre.* 
Here let me observe that the seed should be 
very nicely sifted — for if there be much filth or 
chaff left in the seed, they will not be sowed 
thick enough. The seed* may be put into the 
cylinder either by taking off one wheel or by 
having a door cut in the cylinder, after the man- 
ner of the barrel ehurn. 

Since using this grass sower, (if I may so 
call it,) I find 8ie grass is sowed more regularly 
— that much time and labor is saved, and it is 
almost impossible for the wind to affect the 
seed at all, since they are nearly touching 
the ground by the time they are out of the box. 

* The boles should be about the size of those couueouly 
punched in tin for safes. 

Salt a Manure for Cotton. — Alexander 
Jones, M. D., recommends, in the American 
Farmer, the use of salt as a manure to improve 
the staple of cotton. He says, if sea island cot- 
ton be planted for several years in succession 
in the interior of the country, it degenerates 
into the short staple cotton. In support of the 
benefit from salt, it is said that cotton in the 
vicinity of salt springs and licks is of a larger 
staple. 

Indian Meal Bread.— Take as much corn 
meal as is wanting for use, sift it through a 
hair sifter, put it iu an iron pot, and pour on it 
boiling water ; stir it with a spatula or ladle till 
it becomes well mixed and quite thin ; this be- 
ing night, let it remain in the same vessel till 
morning, and if kept warm it will be well fer- 
mented, (which is necessary.) Then put it in 
what is called a Dutch oven, it being hot before 
the dough is put in it ; apply good live 1 * coals 
on the lid of the oven and under »t, being 
careful not to burn the bread. When thus pre- 
pared, if done carefully and according to this 
recipe, more wholesome aud better bread can- 
not be used for breakfast. I think it an anti- 
dyspeptie, as no lard or butter is used in pre- 
paring tlie bread, though after it is cooked, 
good fresh butter adds to its flavor. — [Ameri- 
can Farmer.] 
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Manufacture of Silk — Reeling, Twisting from \\ 

t the Cocoon — Description and Drawing of 

, Brooks* Silk Machine . [From the New- 

,York Farmer.] 

The manufacture of silk is so likely to become 
an important branch of national industry, that 
we deem it important to lay before our readers 
all the information that we can obtain. 

.On the present occasion, we shall simply 
state the particulars ef an experiment with Mr. 
A.dam Brooks* machine. 

JIefkrencbs. — A, the handle of the crank, 
giving motion to the machine. There is a band 
around the large wheel, passing around a small 
wheel attached to the axis of the cylinder or 
drum. B, the drum or cylinder, around which 
the bands giving motion to the spindles pass. 
C,the furnace for heating to blood heat the water 
m the pan D, containing the cocoons. G, the 
rollers regulating the supply of thread given 
to the spindles. F,the two spindles for twisting 
the single threads. G, the spindle for the dou- 
ble twisting or sewing silk. H, the two upright 
pillars supporting the bobbins containing the 
single thread to be double twisted. J, a pro- 
jecting slat, containing the lending wires to 
receive the threads from the cocoons in the 
pan D. 

After considerable inquiry for cocoons in this 
section of the country, we were enabled to ob- 
tain a bushel that had been, two years ago, sent 
on to this city, from one of the Southern States, 
for a market. In consequence of there being no 
detnand for them, they had been put aside as a 
worthless article. They were in a box rendered 
tight by paper pasted over the openings at the 
joinings of the boards. Some of the cocoons 
were perforated by an insect not unlike the 
common moth ; but generally they were in ex- 
cellent order. 

AH the practical information we had had, was 
fr6m seeing Mr. Brooks exhibit his machine in 
operation a few times. In connection with 
another person, whose opportunities of practi- 
cal knowledge were no greater than our own, 
we took a peck of the cocoon?*, 1 in number, 
and weighing ten ounce??. Without* assorting 
them, as we should have done, we put a hand- 
ful of some 20 or 40 into water about boiling 
hot — took a small broom and pressed them into 1 


the water — found the floss silk adhering to tin . 
broom — gathered the silk from the broom, andj 
kept drawing the silk until a fibre ran oil* singly I 
and evenly from each cocoon — lifted these run- 
ning cocoons from the water with an instru- 
ment not half so convenient as a skimmer, 
and placed them in a winding basin partly filled 
with heated water — served other cocoons in 
the same manner until we acquired two threads 
of about 100 fibres or cocoons, and carried the 
threads through the guide wires, between the 
rollers, to the bobbins. Thus prepared, we| 
began to wind by turning the wheel, keeping 
up the thickness of the thread by supplying! 
additional cocoons, and collecting and attach- 
iug the ends of those that had broken. After a 
sufficient quantity was 'on the bobbins, took 
them and placed them in the upright posts, and 
carried the ends through the guides and rollers! 
to the bobbin, for the purpose of doubling and 
twisting. Replacing the bobbins with two 
more, we then, by turning the wheel, wound, 
doubled, and twisted the silk at one operation. 
Thus continuing, we obtained from the peck 
1J ounces of fine sewing silk, which, when de- 
prived of the gum, by being several times boiled 
in soap suds, weighed one ounce. Besides'this, 
there were 4^ ounces of floss silk obtained 
from the gathering of the silk from the broom, 
from cocoons that would not wind? and from 
those that had been injured by insects, or im- 
perfectly formed. These 4J ounces, after having 
been cleansed in soap suds, weighed 3 ounces. 
Thisifloss silk is to be carded and spun for 
stockings and other purposes. 

The sewing silk being very fine, did not, ow- 
ing to the improper adjustment of the machine, 
give a sufficient twist ; in other respects it was 
pronounced a fair, saleable article. When it is 
considered that we were entirely green at the 
business, were several times obliged, as soon 
as \vc got into operation, to omit our labors for 
another day, and were not in possession of the 
conveniences for producing a good article, our 
readers will perceive that the manufacture of 
silk for common domestic purposes is not more 
ifficnlt than to spin flax or word, which was 
formerly done by the females of almost every 
farmer’s family in the country. 

Our lowest estimate af the value of the bushel 


1 1 when made into sewing and floss silk, is $4,50 
Our information, however, relative • to its 
[price, is derived from books and personal 
; inquiries, and is extremely varied, and often 
contradictory. One thing is very certain, that 
it 50 to $3 50 per bushel lor the cocoons is 
jin remunerating price to the farmer, the manu- 
facture of them into silk in his own family 
must be very profitable. 

The machine, the drawing of which accom- 
panies this article, is the invention of Mr. Adam 
Brooks, of Sciluate, Mass. It is admirably' 

| 'adapted for families, when sewing silk is ifl- 
I tended to be made. Tbr one we used is a beau* 
I tiful machine, made of mahogany, in a substatl* 
tial and workmanlike manner. It cost 
Those of bard but less costly wood, and thu* 
roughly made, are $25. With an additional 
bobbin, $30 and $20. 

Machines made by the inventor may be had 
of th* agents, II. Huxley a.-d Co. £1 Barclay 
street. 

j Relative Claims of Aori culture. — Mr. 

I Whitaker’s views correspond so well with our 
|own that we cannot refrain from giving another 

I extract. 

:| “ But agriculture/’ sh vs lie, “ contributes 

.j liberally to the constant demands, and not to 
jtlie occasional wants of society — to the indis- 
pensable and never varying necessities of man- 

I I kind at large, and not simply to the incidental 
jjatul extraordinary calls of individuals. In this 

j ! point of view, therefore, Agriculture prefers 
ijclaims to a far higher consideration than either 
Law or Medicine. And if the question were 
| put., which is best calculated to enlarge and 
{liberalize the mind, the decision, I imagine, 
{must again be in favor of Agriculture — of Agri- 
culture, however, not degraded to a despicable 
rank, but raised to that high elevation where 
good sense and a just philosophy would place 
it. Even its humblest duties, I maintain, are 
performed under circumstances favorable to the 
development of a refined enthusiasm : 

* Auk Uie swain 

Who journeyg homeward from a summer day's 
Long labor, why, forgetful of his toils, 

And due repose, he loiters to behold 

The autiMhine — gleaming as through amber clouds 

O’er all the Western sky ; full soon I ween, 

His rude expressions and untutored airs, 

Beyond the power of language, will unfold 
The form of beauty smiling at his heart. 

How lovely ! how commanding !’ ” 


NKW-YORK AMERICAN. 

JANUARY 2.»— FEBRUARY 1, 1S34. 

HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

Navy Appropriation Bill. — We publish this as 
a bill of general interest and which has become a 
law. 

An Act making appropriations for the naval ser 
vice for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty four- 

Bc it enacted by the Senate and Haase of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress Assembled , That the following sums be appro- 
priated for the naval service for the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-four in addition to the 
unexpended balances of former appropriations for 
similar objects, viz. 

For pay and subsistence of the officers of the navy 
and pay of seamen, one million four hundred and 
eighty. seven thousand two hundred and lorty-four 
dollars and twenty.one cents. 

For pay of superintendents, nnval constructors, 
and all the civil establishments at the several yards, 
sixty-one thousand one hundred and eighty dollars. 

For provisions, four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. # , 

For the repairs of vessels in ordinary, and tne re- 
pairs and wear and tear of vessels in commission, 
five hundred and ninety thousand dollars. 

For medicines and surgical instruments, hospital 
stores, and other expenpes on account of the sick, 
foriv thousand dollars. 

Kor the improvement and necessary repairs of the 
navy yard at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, forty 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 
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For the improvement and necessary repairs of tho 
navy yard at Charlestown, Massac ho sett, eighty .six 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For the improvement and necessary repairs of the 
navy yard at Brooklyn, New York, fifty.se ven thou, 
rand fifty dollars. 

For the improvement and necessary repairs of the 
navy yard at Philadelphia, six thousand five hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For thh improvement and necessary repairs of the 
navy yard at. Washington, twenty. nine thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For the improvement and necessary repairs of the 
navy yard at Gosport, Virginia, one hundred and 
eight thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For the improvement and necessary repairs of the 
navy yard at Pensacola, twenty.six thousand dol- 
lars. 

For ordnance and ordnance tfiores, ten thousand 
dollars. 

Fer defraying the expenses that may accrue for 
the following purposes, vix : 

For freight and transportation of materials and 
stores of every description ; for wharfage and dock, 
age, storage and rent, travelling expenses of offi- 
cers, and fuel and candles, to officers other than 
those attached to navy yards and stations, and for 
officers in sick quarters where there is no hospital, 
and for funeral expenses ; for commissions, clerk 
hire and office rent, stationary and fuel, to navy 
agents ; for premiums and incidental expenses of 
recruiting ; for apprehending deserters ; for compen 
ration to judge advocates ; for per diem allowances 
to persons attending courts martial and courts of 
inquiry, and to officers engaged in extr§ service he. 
yond the limits of their stations ; for printing and 
stationary of every description, and for books, maps, 
charts and mathematical and nautical instruments, 
chronometers, models and drawings ; for purchase 
and repair of fire and steam engines, and for ma. 
chinery ; for purchase and maintenance of oxen and 
horses, and for carts, timber wheels, and workmen’s 
tools of every description ; for postage of letters on 
public service ; for pilotage and towing ships of war, 
for cabin furniture of vessels in commission, and for 
furniture ef officers* houses at navy yards ; for tax. 
es on navy yards and public property ; for assistance 
rendered to vessels in distress ; for incidental labor 
at navy yards, not applicable to any other appropria- 
tion ; fer coal and other fuel for forges, foundries, and 
steam engines ; for candles, oil, and fuel, for vessels 
in commission and in ordinary ; for repairs of maga. 
mines and powder houses ; for preparing moulds for 
ships to be built, and for no other purpose whatsoev. 
•r, two hundred and ninety five thousand doHars. 

For contingen expenses for objects not hereinbe. 
fore enumerated, four thousand dollars. 

For pay of the officers, non commissioned officers, 
musicians and privates, and for subsistence of the 
officers of the marine corps, including arrearages 
and increased pay under the act, second of March 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty.three, one 
hundred and thirty.five thousand eight hundred and 
eighty dollars, and twenty.five cents. 

For subsistence of non commissioned officers, mu. 
sicians and privates, and washerwomen of said corps, 
serving on shore, nineteen thous.ind two hundred and 
thirty. one dollars and eighty cents. 

For clothing, twenty-nine thousand three hundred 
and fifteen dollars. 

For fuel, nine thousand and ninety-eight dollars. 
For contingent expenses, including arrearages, 
nineteen thousand dollars. 

For transportation and recruiting, five thousand 
dollars. 

For medicines, hospital stores, and surgical instru. 
* meats, for offieers and men serving on shore, two 
thousand three hundred and sixty.nine dollars and 
seventy.one cents. 

For balance due Lieutenant Colonel Anderson, 
nine hundred and fifty.four dollars and twenty.two 
cents. 

For the erection of barracks for the marines sta. 
tionedat the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, New York, thirty 
thousand dollars. 

For carrying into effect the acts for the suppression 
tof the slave trade, including the support in the United 
States, and fora term not exceeding six months after 
their arrival in Africa, of all persons removed from 
the United States under the said acts, five thousand 
dollars. 

That so much of the sums appropriated by the act 
of the twenty- eiehth May, eighteen hundred and 
thirty, fer the relief of Alexander Claxton, as still 
remains due and unpaid, and which has been carried 
to the credit of the surplus fund, shall he, and the 
■fme is hereby, reappropriated. 


Destructive Fire at Herkimer ! — The Herkimer 
county Court House and Jaif, together with the Rev. 
Mr. Spinners’ Church, in the village of Herkimer, 
were entirely consumed by fire on Sunday night. 
The fire took place in the prisoners’ room by acci- 
dent, but was not discovered in season to arrest its 
progress. — [Albany Daily Advertiser.] 

Destuctivk Freshet. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman residing in 
Charleston , Kanawha county , to his friend in this 
city , dated January 15/A, 1834. 

“ 1 wrote the above several days ago^-but owing 
to an unusual freshet in the Kanawha River, the 
mail did not leave our office. On Saturday, the 11th 
instant, it commenced raining, which continued un. 
til Sunday night, and our whole country was inuh. 
dated with water. The Kanawha was within four 
feet of the rise of 1822, which was the greatest 
freshet ever known in the river. Many of the bridges 
are. swept away, and all have sustained damages. 

I understand that the water was four feet deep on 
the floor of the Coal River Bridge, but it is said did 
not move it. The new bridge at Campbell’s Creek 
was taken up the creek (by back water.) I have 
understood that they have been attempting to tow it 
back, and let it settle down, as the water falls, in 
its original place, snd that they have hopes of sue- 
ceeding. The embankment has also been injured. 
You will know where the water was in Charleston, 
when 1 tell you it was 18 inches deep on the floor of 
the dining room of Captain Wilson’s tavern. 

•* Two negroes went into Mr. L. Ruffiier’s coal 
bank. The entry is somewhat lower than the into- 
rior, where they worked. The water rose over the 
mouth of the bank, before they were aware of its 
approach. They attempted to escape, but found 
that the long entry, of more than one hundred yards, 
was closed, and the water still advancing on them : 
They retuned to their room, and got on a pile of 
slate in the highest part thereof, and in more than 
raid.night darkness, awaited the sure approach of 
death. In this situation they remained two days and 
nights . As soon as the water fell enough to let a 
craft enter the bank, one was sent in, but it could 
not pass the lowest point. The steersman called to 
them ; they answered, and were requested lo be pa. 
tient” — “ the river was falling.” What pen could 
describe the feelings of these poor fellows, when 
they first heard the sound ol human voices ! It is 
supposed, tnat the air, which was confined in the 
room by the mouth’s closing first, prevented the 
water f-om filling it. But it is not certain that is the 
fact ; or that the room, in which they were, was not 
above the water level. 

“ A considerable quantity of salt has been lost. 
Mr. B. sat and watched the approach of the water 
to within three or four inches of his salt-house, in 
which he had 30,000 bushels, that he could not re. 
move. But the Dove returned with the Olive Branch. 
The waters began to recede.” — [Rich. Enq.l 

La Normandie is the name of a new packet ship 
of the Havre line, which is now preparing to sail on 
Saturday next, 1st proximo. This vessel was built 
during the past summer, at Hartford, in Connecticut, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Isaac Bell. She 
is between 5 and 600 tons* of fine model for both 
speed and burden, and of great strength. Her main 
cabin is on deck, and it is finished with remarkably 
good taste. The whole is painted white, very highly 
varnished, with a light gilt moulding around the 
panneling. The state rooms are large and commo. 
diously arranged ; and from the after part of the 
cabin designed for ladies, a private stairway de- 
scends into another smaller cabin between decks, 
admirably adapted to one or two families that might 
desire to be together on the voyage. One of the 
most striking novelties in this ship is the arrange- 
ment for the helmsman. The wheels are sunk in 
the quarter deck, constituting the roof of the main 
cabin, so that by throwing up a leathern covering, 
in the shape of a gig top, the man at the wheel is 
completely protected from the weather. His posi. 
tion too is behind, instead of beside, his wheel, as 
is generally the case, and hence he has more con 
trol over it. Upon the whole, it is difficult to con- 
ceit* of more, or more ingenious arrangements for 
comfort — if such a terra can be predicated of any 
thing belonging to the sea — and safety, than is to be 
found in la Normandie — and %o God speed her ! 


Great Sale. — The Company owning the “Old 
Line” of Liverpool packets, have sold six of the 
ships to a new Company, the Agent for whom are 
Messrs. Goodhue & Co. The ships sold are the 
Britannia, Caledonia, North America, South Amen- 
ca, Europe, and Hibernia. The price is (36,000 
each. They are comparatively new. The Pacific 
and New York, the oldest of the fleet, are not 
included in the sale. The Agents on the other side 
are Baring, Brothers & Co. That great house, we 
understand, are making arrangements to exteod their 
business in this country, where they say — they have 
made more money and lost less in comparison with 
the whole amount, than in any other country. — [Jour, 
of Com.] 

The old line of Liverpool packets, we are desired 
to say, will be completed by the addition of the 
Orpheus and the new ship Columbus, now building, 
by Messrs. Webb & Allen, under the direction of 
Captain Cobb. These ships will take the place of 
the Pacific and New York. 

The arrangement of the Line, which will' take ef. 
feet on the 1st of March, will be announced by the 
middle of next month. 

The annual report of the Inspector of Pot and 
Pearl Ashes for the city and county of New York, 
was made \o the Senate on Friday. Whole number 
of pounds inspected, including scrapings, 18,692,- 
945 ; estimated value, $823,383 31 ; inspector's 
fees, deducting expenses, $4 ? 304 85. The iuspec- 
tor adds that he does not know of any legislative 
provisions that would have a tendency to improve the 
quality or increase the quantity. — [Alb. Argus.] 

Appointments — Saturday , Jan, 18. 

New York — Isaac Sayrs, measurer of grain, in 
place of Aaron Howell, resigned ; D. C. Colden, no- 
tary public, in place of Thomas Shankland, resign- 
ed ; Jesup Jermon, notary public, in place of Evert 
A. Banker, resigned ; Theodore Allen, commission- 
er of deeds, in place of John L. Creger, deceased ; 
Thomas Frost, measurer ol grain, in place of Wm. 
Frost, resigned ; Henry H. Orrington, public notary, 
in place of Wm. Orrington, resigned ; Edward M. 
Luther, culler of staves and heading, in place of 
James Rauvene, removed ; Daniel Deiirick, inspector 
of sole leather, in place of Henry Leek, resigned ; 
Edward Hueston, for pilot by way of Hell Gate, in 
place of Samuel Leaycraft, removed ; John H Bell, 
notary public, in place of Thomas M’Cready, jr. de- 
ceased; Richard W. Blatchford, a commissioner of 
deeds, in place of Mitchell Sanford,* resigned ; Jas. 
Rogers, measurer of grain, in place of Samuel 
Bleecker, removed. — [Albany Argus.] " 

r From the Baltimore American of Saturday.] 

Destruction of the Warren Factory. — A little 
before 12 o’clock on Thursday night the extensive 
Cotton Mill belonging to the Warren Manufacturing 
Company, about 15 miles from the city, was discov. 
ered to be on fire. The flames first appeared in the 
highest story of the building, near the belfry, about 
twenty minutes after the watchman had taken his 
regular half-hourly round through the rooms. He 
immediately attempted to give the alarm to the work- 
men by ringing the bell, but the second pull’ of the 
rope caused it to sever at the place where the fire 
had already reached it. This circumstance creat- 
ed some little delay in rousing the workmen, but 
they were nevertheless at the premises in a compar- 
atively snort time, and using every possible exertion 
to check the fire, but without, w'e regret to add, he- 
mg able to accomplish it. In a short time the whole 
building, with all its valuable machinery, was reduc- 
ed to a heap of rains. None of the adjoining build, 
ings were injured. 

The cause of the fire cannot be tra'ced. - It broke 
out in a garret room containing nothing combustible, 
and but little used, and the watch-clock indicated the 
regular half-hourly presence of the watchman until 
the alurpi was givon. The fire was discovered at an 
early stage, hut the combustible nature of the build- 
ing, rendered still more so by the quantity of oil used 
on the machinery, baffled all efforts to subdue it. By 
far the most distressing circumstance connected with 
the event, is the fact that between seven and eight 
hundred persons derived, directly or indirectly, their 
support from this establishment, and are thus sudden- 
ly deprived of employment at this very inclement 
season. 

We understand that the building and machinery 
were insured to thu amount of sixty-three, thousand 
dollars in several offices in the Eastern States. Tho 
property destroyed, however, could not be replaced 
for (100,000. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

No. XII. 

Monroe Co. (M. T.) Dec. 5, 1833. 

I write to you from a log cabin on the banks 
of the river Raisin, about 30 miles* above Mon- 
roe. The worthy farmer, upon whose premi- 
ses I Rm quartered for the night, sits with 
his child on his knee, in the chimney corner, 
with a prosing visitor, pipe in mouth, opposite, 
while the good woman is engaged doing some 
“ chores*’ at the further end of the apartment, 
vyhich is of course the chief cooking, eating, 
sitting, sleeping and smoking chamber in the 
house. My dormitory, I have a shrewd suspi- 
cion, is to be in a loft, from which a lad is at 
this moment descending by a ladder with some 
corn for my horse. The black walnut stand, 
upon which I am writing, occupies the centre 
ot the room ; and as I am at this moment 
keeping up my share in a desultory sort of con- 
versation going forward around me, and at the 
same time trying to check the uudue familiarity 
of a large bull-dog — who, like other individu- 
als, has become troublesome from being ad- 
mitted too rapidly into my intimacy — you must 
not expect me to be very coherent in detailing 
the impressions of the day. 

It was a gloomy, lowering morning, with 
occasional flakes of snow driving through the 
harsh atmosphere, when I started from the 
village of Monroe, well mounted on a stout 
roan, whose figure and action would command 
thrice the sum in New York that the animal 
cost me here, and whose performance to-day 
speaks well of the dependence I may place 
upon him to carry me through my arduous 
route into the interior of the Peninsula. It 
was with a feeling of almost boyish pleasure 
that, after the slight taste I have had of stage 
travelling from Pittsburgh to Cleveland, and 
from Detroit to Monroe, I found myself once 
more in the saddle, with the full privilege of 
regulating nyr motions as I choose. The de- 
lightful mode in which I travelled with S ■ 
from New York to Wheeling, in a barouche, 
with two led horses under the saddle, was in- 
deed, both for pleasure and solid comfort, not 
tQ be surpassed. But now, though I have 
neither the, agreeable friend, the attentive 

S opm, nor the luxurious carriage, to enhance 
e gratification and relieve the weariness of 
travelling, the feeling of independence still re- 
mains. And though I confess I could not sup- 
press a sigh this morning, when packing up 
the linen and books which, with my trunk, I 
shall not see for a month to come, yet that pair 
of saddlebags beneath my feet, though con- 
soipus only of a shirt apiece, flanked as they 
are by my light fowling-piece, which that 
weather-beaten worthy is at this moment curi- 
ously examining, and my leggings, which are 
drying upon those andirons, make me feel as 
rich as did that famous soldato Dugald Dal- 
gttty himself, with his single change of cha- 
mois leather and iron overcoat, while handling 
his .arms and surveying his compact appoint- 
ments from the back of the doughty Gustavus. 

My road led, from the moment of leaving 
the village, along the banks of the Raisin, 
whose serpentine current flowed fuller and 
clearer the further I advanced into the country. 
The land at the same time gradually rising, 
and though never hilly, yet leaving the stream, 
ffir enough below to form a bluff of some 10 or 
IS feet, where the timber land rose from the 
rish bottoms bn its margin. After riding thus 
for #bout 20 miles along the river, where the 
lag cabins gradually became fewer, and farther 
between, I struck through a wood so dense that 
it see med to terminate the settlements in this 
direction, and then at a sudden turning of the 
path, 1 caqac at once upon the “ oak openings.’* 
It would be difficult to convey an idea of the 
pleasing effect of such a surprize. Imagine 
your eel? emerging from a New’ Jersey swamp, 
and coming at one bound upon one of the En- 
glish Parka which Puckler Muskaw so admi- 
rably describes. Clumps of the noblest oaks 
with not a twig of underwood, extending over 


d gently undulating grassy surface, as far as 
the eye can reach ; here clustered together in 
a grove of tall stems supporting one broad 
canopy of interlacing branches, and there rear- 
ing their gigantic trunks in solitary grandeur 
from the plain. The feeling of solitude I had 
while in the deep woods, deserted me the mo- 
ment I came upon this beautiful scene, and I 
rode on for hours, unable without an effort to 
divest myself of the idea that I was in a culti- 
vated country. Towards evening I found my- 
self in the thick forest again, and was glad as 
the night closed in darkly over a road where at 
every step my horse would either sink to his 
knees in mud, or trip over the stubs of the 
newly cut saplings, to be overtaken by a mail- 
rider, with his leathern charge, on horseback. 
The lonely lad was as glad of company 
through the forest as I was of a guide; and 
he willingly taking the lead, I flung my bridle 
on my horse’s neck, as the skies became black- 
er and blacker, and touching him smartly with 
the spur, away we went through the woods 
together. “ Take care of that tree, sir ; look 
out for the mud-hole*’— called my goblin usher 
at each moment, as we tramped and splashed 
along, where I would have defied the Evil One 
himself to have seen any thing but the impene- 
trable dark. I heeded him not; but bending 
low in the saddle to avoid the boughs, and 
glueingmy knees to the surcingle, I surrendered 
myself to my destiny, and attended to nothing 
but keeping my horse as close to the heels of 
his file-leader as possible. At length we 
reached a clearing, and a few yards of better 
road brought us to a log-cabin. The family 
were at supper when I entered ; and sitting 
down with the rest, I helped myself with an 
iron spoon from a dish of suppawn, and fishing 
up a cup from the bottom of a huge pan of 
milk, I poured |he snowy liquid over the boiled 
meal that rivalled it in whiteness. The corn 
from which it is made, my host tells me, grew 
to the height of 16 feet, the stalks being of a 
blackish green color. From the same soil, a 
black sandy loam of easy tillage, wheat as 
high as a man’s head has been raised ; the 
produce from a single grain being from 300 to 
400, and in one instance one thousand and 
twenty-six. I see symptoms -of sleeping in 
those around me ; and having no right to mo- 
nopolize this important apartment, will con- 
clude this elsewhere to-morrow. 

Tecumseh, Lenawee Co. f Dec. — . 

The cockloft, as I expected, was my place 
of rest. I stumbled over a pile of corn, and 
struck my head against the roof, almost as 
soon as I had got my body fairly above the 
trap-door. 1 found a clean bed, however, and 
it was a very sociable place, after all; for 
there were four persons besides myself stowed 
away in the different corners. So soundiy.did 
I sleep oi my straw pallet, that the night 
seemed to me but just begun, when the red glare 
of a tallow candle flashing over my eves, with 
the tap of the mail rider on my shoulder, told 
me that dawn was breaking, and that we must 
be gone. The landlord brought out a lantern 
for me to mount by, and we had proceeded far 
m our journey before the faintest streak in the 
East indicated the waking of the sun. 

It was {about 7 o’clock, when stopping to 
water at a little shantee, I found several labor- 
ing people at breakfast within ; and the mail 
carrier consenting to wait for me, I sat down 
to table at once with the rest. The fare con- 
sisted of hot rolls and tea, with large pieces of 
pork swimming in its own gravy, with a plate 
of noble potatoes, that pulverized when you 
touched them. My plate was heaped at once 
with all, while each one present vied with the 
other in civility to me. They were talking of 
a borne, for which $100 had been paid, when I 
entered ; and an English peaching gun I have 
with me, not worth a fifth of the sum, caught 
the fansy of the owner. He insisted upon 
“ swapping with me on equal terms,” and 
seemed much hurt when I refused not only to 
M trade/ but fsprsssed no inclimation Jo see 


; h is favorite steed. I replied, however, so good* 
humoredly to his entreaties to trade, that he 
still persisted in them until taken aside by one 
or two of those present. He then came up to 
me in an altered manner — “ I hope, sir, that I 
don’t insult you by wanting to buy that curi- 
somegun, for I dont mean to be uncivil not at all 
inthe least.” Upon assuring him that I had ta- 
ken no offence, he rejoined that if his horse was 
not worth $300 he would eat him, but he had 
set his heart upon that gun and must have 
it. I did not like to expose myself to the 
temptation of seeing the horse though of course 
I did not think for a moment of taking advan- 
tage of the honest yeomans caprice, but had it 
not been a present from a friend abroad I 
should certainly have given my ardent acquain- 
tance the toy which caught his fancy after 
what followed. “I say mister, said hemus- 
ing for a moment “ do you want a farm, eh ! a 
house, eh ! I’ll trade you as good a tavern stand 
two miles from this as there is in this county.” 
I got away at last as he followed me to the 
door and held my reins to mount, by promising 
to leave him the object of his desires in my 
will. 

The charaster of the country continued for 
some miles much the same as that passed over 
yesterday, though the river gradually degenera- 
ted into a narrow muddy stream. The log cab- 
ins which always occurred in the heavily tim- 
bered district, had nothing to distinguish them 
from each other, and the openings were as si- 
lent as if man and beast had deserted them ; 
though I saw a couple of deer in one instance 
feeding afar off and met a settler who was car- 
rying a wolf, just caught in a trap by the road 
side, on his shoulders. I was struck too at see- 
ing no less than three pet fawns near different 
houses, within a few miles of each other. In 
one instance a tall hound was sitting erect be- 
side one of these gentle creatures, who was lick- 
ing the ears of the enemy of his race. The in- 
cident reminded me of an anecdote I heard told 
bv an old hunter in one of the wild districts of 
New York. His favorite hound one morning, 
when the deer were in the redcoat and not fit 
to hunt, came to him while chopping, and made 
signs for his master to follow to a thicket not 
far off, where the woodman discovered a fawn 
so entangled that it could not escape. It was 
so small and feeble that he carried it away with 
ease in his arms, while the doe, which was 
near at hand, followed her bleating offspring. 
The dog accompanied him with great apparent 
joy, and, though one of the keenest of his kind,, 
would drive off the grown deer only a few rods 
and then return at once to keep an eye on his 
master’s movements. The tawn was taken 
home, and, being fed continually by the chil- 
dren, soon went tame about the house The 
dog, however, insisted upon sleeping with it, and 
could scarcely be separated from his long ear- 
ed friend, ana when it met with the usual fate 
of pets and died prematurely, a month or two 
after, poor Ring was inconsolable. The worthy 
English settler, whe had been a game-keeper 
in the “ auld country,” in his day, added, that 
he had the curiosity to dress a piece of the veni- 
son, which, fond as hounds are of that food,was 
rejected with disgust by the canine mourner. 

One of the other fawns which I saw, would) • 
with the group Attendant, have made a pretty 
subject for Fisher’s pencil. He had thrust his 
head into a bevy of rosy little girls, who were 
making “ sand pies” on the bank of the river, 
and as his delicate hoofs threatened to demo- 
lish the rural substitutes for the card houses 
of parlor bred urchins, one of the little archi- 
tects, covering her work with her hands, kept 
the intrusive animal at bav with her head ; 
the long vellow locks of which streamed over 
his bluish crest while the perverse beast twist- 
ed his snout under an<F insisted upon licking 
her face. 

It was still early in the afternoon when I ar- 
rived at this place, and my surprize was not 
slight after coming through a region where 
every mile seethed to lead further from oi- 
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vilizatiou to light suddeuly upon a pretty vil 
luge laid out with broad streets, and having au| 
excellent tavern on a public square in the cen 

trt., 1 entered the town through an oak open-1 
ing. When a few hundred yards from the yil-| 
I age, I passed a half dozen graves, apparently 
dug at random among the trees, though each 
was ornamented with a handsome head stone. 
I have since learnt that the towns people, with] 
a degree a of consideration which might well 
be emulated in larger cities, are already mak 
ing arrangements to lay out and plant a public 
cemetery for the use of every religious denom- 
ination m the place. At Monroe 1 believe they 
have already done the same thing. There, in- 
deed they had an ample number of guests for the 
narrow nouse, before even the abodes for the 
living were built. The bones of the butcher- 
ed Kentuckians bleached till within a few years] 
on the banks of the Raisin, and a gentleman 
of the place told me that he had often walked 
over the execution ground and handled skulls 
that were cloven with the tomahawk. There 
ia also an Indian cemetery about 12 miles from 
Monroe, where the skeletons of the dead can be 
plainly seen through the crevices of the stone 
pile heaped above them. 1 am told that they 
are wholly unmolested by the white inhabitants; 
partly from feelings of decency, creditable to] 
themselves, and partly, perhaps, from fear o! 
the roving relatives of the deceased, who return 
yearly and observe the condition of the spot v 
with a jealous eye. Not far from this place, re- 
sides an old settler, who has killed a half a do- 
zen Indians with his own hand. Three or four 
of them he shot with his rifle from his cabin, 
when they surrounded it to capture him ; and 
the stories told ofhis encounters with (he others, 
might better be detailed by a novelist tban a 
letter writer. I have seen nothing of the na- 
tives yet, except a couple of Wyandott squaws, 
though the French settlers with their elf locks 
and blanket capotes, might at a distance be well 
taken for aborigines. I think a little of starting 
at once for the rapids of the Grand River, and 
spending a week or two among the Ottowas, 
who, I am told are still there in considerable 
numbers, and preserving enough of their ori- 
ginal habits to make them fair specimens of 
the Michigan Indians. They tell me however 
that. a guide will be indispensable, and having 
already offered one in vain a fair compensation, 

I may be compelled to give up the attempt. 

The Grand river or Washtenoug is, as I have be 
fore mentioned, the largest stream in the Peninsula, 
being 970 mile# in length, while the country watered 
by it consist* of abont 7,000 square miles. It has a 
geed harbor at ita month, on Lake Michigan, tor ves. 
sets drawing 8 feet water, and it ia navigable for 
those drawing 4 feet for more than 30 miles from the 
Lake ; while further inland it traverses a country 
represented, by my informant who has recently re. 
turned from surveying in that distant region, aa of im- 
mense fertility. There are also beds of gypsum and 
lime, with sound stone quarries and mines of iron* 
and with indications of the existence ot copper, to be 
fetuul on its tributaries, while a hundred mineral 
springs — which seem to abound in this country, for I 
have already seen a half a dozen — enrich the centra] 
regia* where its branches interlock with the bright 
waters of the Huron on the eastern, and tha myriad 
of streams and lakes which form the sources of the 
Kacklamazoo on the western, side of the Peninsula. 
They tall me here that it would be in vain for me to 
attempt ta cross the country from Chicago to St.Louis 
alone at this season of the year, when, if the vast 
prairies are covered with snow, I should be lost he- 
yand a certainty, and aa I am now compelled to re- 
main until the new mail contracted for commences 
running on the first af January, I shall employ the 
intermediate time in seeing as much of Michigan aa 
passible. I find myself among tha moat intelligent 
population of the middle class (the bone and sinew of 
a community) I ever mixed with, and every one teems 
•o contented, I may even say delighted, with his 
adopted home, that I am catching a little of the spirit 
of those around me, and am eager to visit more inti* , 
merely scenes which one would suppose were Ely. j 
man, by the way in which people talk of them. I find 
myatrif aa yet only 35 miles from Monroe by the new 
U. 8. read, though the route I travelled was 65.— 
Whan yon next banr from ms I shall be fathsr in the 


interior, and hope to be able to tell you that I have 
seen a bill or a roek, the eight of either of which 
would, I confess, be refreshing in spite of all tkc| 

| charms of oak openings, vine hung streams, and 
{grassy bottoms. H. 

Peter Parley's Book of Poetry. 

Peter Parley’s Book or Bible Stories. Boston 
Lilly, Wait dc Co. Agent in New York, J. Wj- 
i**v. — These ere two little volumes, in the usual 
style ef Peter Parley, adapted for children and 
youth, and adorned 7 with wood-cuts. The Book of| 
Poetry is composed chiefly of short and well select- 
ed pieces. The Bible Stories, is made up of two lit. 
tie English books, “ Bible Letters” and “ Gospel 
Stories,” with some few alterations and omissions 
Demtolouia, a Pobm ; by Solyman Brown, A. M. 
with Notes Practical, Illustrative, Historical, Ac. By 
]Eleazar Parmly, Dentist. New York : Peabody 4l| 
jCo. — A poem “ on the diseases of the teeth, and their 
proper remedies !” Was ever Muse invoked in such 
j behalf before ? Thia may well seem a very natural 
^exclamation, and yet, when one goes beyond ihe first] 
blush of the subject, it will be found that tnapirn 
tion is sought, and found, too, by the poet, in lovely 
woman’s face, of which two towb of pearl form not 
the least lovely feature. In aerious truth, Mr. Brown 
has here treated a subject, unpropitious certainly, 
with no common talent, while, in the notea of the 
friend to whom he dedicates his poem, there is much 
that may be read with both profit and pleasure, by 
the admirers of, and those admired among, the fair 
sex. 

Life and Writings of Major Jack Downnio, dec, 
written by himself: 2d edition, 1 vol. Boston, Lil- 
ly Wait , Colman <$• Holden. — This volume con- 
tains capital humor and aatire ; though much of it, 
from its local application, referring to quarrels in 
the Maine Legislature, will be less relished here 
than in New England. There are appended to it- 
and that, considering they are denounced as spun, 
oua, seems unfair— -several letters of otir Major Jack 
Downing. The whole of these — which, bearing on 
general affairs aa they do, and revealing with such 
intimate knowledge, the doings of both cabinets at 
Washington, and of the interior of the GineraP t 
palace, are universally acceptable — will, we are glad 
to hear, soon be published here. 

Mechanics’ Magazine, for January. — Among tb« 
diversified and truly interesting contents of this 
number, we remark a drawing and description of Dr. 
Church's Steam Carriage for ordinary roads, now 
in practical operation in England ; and a clever pa- 
per on Mr. Burdon’a steamboat. Mr. Verplanck’s 
address, too, before the Mechanics’ Institute, is 
given at length, and will, we hope, be generally 
read and meditated. 

Accompanying this No. we have received a large 
and handsome 8vo. volume, comprizing all the num. 
bora of the past year. It ia a volume which working; 
men in all departments, and men having any turn for 
mechanical or scientific enquiries, should possess. 

Hbath’b Book of Beauty for 1834. — We have 
{just seen this beautiful volume, which W . A. Col- 
man has received by the George Washington. It ia 
in all respects of engraving and printiug, worthy of| 
ita name. He has also vol. 1. of *• A Miscellany oi 
Natural History,” containing the history of Parrots, 
{and giving all their varieties in colored engravings ; 
a well executed work. 


FGR SALE, 

J3- ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW- 
LEOQi: — A Qusrteilv Journal, by Professor Rafine*que, of 
Philadelphia, begun in the spring or 1833, with wood cuts, Ac. 
dedicate u in Historical and Natural 8ciencee, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, Ac. at one dollar pet Hntiuin. 

MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, in S volt, 
with tut plaiee, containing aleo the economical properties ol 
W0 genera of American plants. $3. i 

MANUAL OF AMERICAN VINE9, and Art oLMaklng 
wine*, with *■ Azure*. 25 cent**. 

FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO. ) dollar. 

AMERICAN FLORIST, with B6 AgurcaJ-prics Mete. I 
{ *«* Order* for these works, or any other of Profeaaoc RaA- 
oesque*s, received at this ones. 0 49 if J M A F 


NOVELTY WORKS, 

Near Dry Duck, Nuw-Yuik. 

S3’*'! HOM AS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer ol 8(«aoi 

engines, Duller*, Railroad and Mill Work. Lathee, Freeses, 
ami other Machinery. Aleo, Dr. Noil'# Patent Tubular Boil, 
era, which are warranted, Ibr aafety and economy, to be sups* 
rior to any thing ol the kind heretofore used.* The fullest 
assurance is given that work ehall be done well, and on rea- , 
tunable terms. A share ol public patronage ie respectfully 
solicited. * MIS 


IT. TOWNSEND A DVRFEE, of Palmyra, Menu 

facture.ri oj Rtuhoad Rapt, having removed their establish- 
m nt to Hudson, undvr the name oi Durfee , May A Co. offer to 
tupply Hope of any required length (without splice) lor in- 
clined plane* of Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. Aa to 
.he quality ol Rojie, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
JJ- AH. R R. to., Albany i or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon* 
lal , Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, ( 

January 90, 1813. 5 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

jKr THE AMERICAN STEAM CAKR1AGECOMPANY. 
OFFHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the pubHc/and ea 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that -they 
have become sole proprietors of certain improvements In the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United State* 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United States, sad that 
they are prepared to except* any orders Tor the construction of 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line of 
business. 

They have already in their poss ess ion the requisite appara- . 
tus for the construction of three classes of engines, rk en- 
gines weighing four, Ave, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six too engine at a speed of IS 
miles per hour ; a Ave ton engine at a speed of 16 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 9S 1 8 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that ot the best English eugines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be adapted to the nee of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, coke, or any other Rid hitherto used in locomotivs 
endues. 

The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. , 

All orders for engines, Ate. and other communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subecril *.*, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company 

December Sd, 1633. 


VILLI AM NORRIS. Secretary. 


For further information on this subject see No. 49, page 
779 of this Journal. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS* 

53" The subscriber manufactures all kind* of Instruments in 
hi* profession, warranted equal, if noteuperiot, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or tnanufso- • 
ured in the United States ; several < I which are entirely new: 
tnions which are an Improved Compass, with a Te (-scope at- 
tached, bv which angles can be taken with or without the use 
of the needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goidom- 
et-r, with two Tele«cu| e* — and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly aJapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. WM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The fornwlng recommendations are respectlully submilled 
to F.ngineers, Surveyor*, and others interested* 

Baltimore, 1899. 

In reply to thy inquiries respecting the Instrument* manu- 
factured bv thee, now In use on the Baiimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I * heerfully furnish the# with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in ptu»e**inn of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the “ Improved Compass*' I* eight. These are all ex. 
cludve of the number in the service ol ihe Engiucer and Gra- 
iuatiun Department. 

Both Level* and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
n fact needed but hale repair*, except from accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

1 have found that thy pattern* for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cription oi Goniometer that we nave yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
tele*co|>e, in place ol me vane eights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
* he Com|«a»*. It is indeed the iho t completely adapted tu later 
al angle* of any simple and ehea • instiumeut that I have yet 
seen, ami I cannot but believe it will he preferred 10 all otbera 
now in u*e Ibr laying ol rails— and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highl/ appreciated for common surveying. 
Respectiully thy Inend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
01 Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Philadelphia, February, 1036. 

Having for the last two years made constant: use of Mr. 
rung's “ Patent Improved Compass," I cau safely aay Y be 
lieve it to be much superior to eny other instrument of the kind, 
mow in use, and as aucb most cheerfully recommend it to En-‘ 
{Ulcers and Surveyor*. E. H. GlLL, Civil Engineer, 

Germantown. February, 1839. 

For a year past I have used instruments mode hy'.Bfr. W.j. 
Yuune. of Philadelphia, in which ha has contained the proper- 
ties dr a ThebdirtUe with the commvn Level. 

1 consider theee Instruments admirably calculate I for la yin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi- 
neers as preferable te any other* tor thet purpose. 

ml ly 


.CAMPBELL, Eng. F blind., 
Germ am. and Norrlab Railroad' 
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*** At the commencemcut of the last year 
I oflered to send the American tri-weekly in- 
stead of semi-weekly, together with two of my 
periodicals, in exchange to those who would 
publish my advertisements of the different pe- 
riodicals. In consequence of this notice, oui 
exchange list was increased to 165 — to all, or 
nearly all, of which I sent the American three 
times a week and also two of my periodicals 
1 soon found that the expen* would be greater 
than I had anticipated, as me paper alone for 
this number of exchanges would cost me over 
9500 for the year, yet I had made the offer, and 
would of course continue it through the year — 
as I have done. I however find it too expensive 
to coutinue to send as heretofore. The circu- 
lation of my febiodicals, (upon which the ex- 
pense falls,) will not warrant it, and I must, 
therefore, notwithstanding the uniform kind 
ness with which they have been treated by 
those to whom they have been sent, material- 
ly reduce their exchange list. 

The semi-weekly American will hereafter be 
sent in exchange as formerly, (or until January, 

1833, ) to those who will publish the following 
advertisements r or me to the amount of the 
difference of price. JYew-York , January 20, 

1834. 

VOL. III. OF THE RAILROAD JOUR 
NAL AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE-] 
MENTS la published once a week in quarto form, with 
16 page* to each number, at 83 ; or in semi-monthly form, 
of 3* pages, stitched ina cover of colored paper, at 84 per 
annum, inadvance. The first and second volumes of the 
Journal may be had in two parts to the year, either stitched 
In covers or bound in boards, for the price of putting them 
up, 25 or 75 cents per volume. Those in covers may be 
seat by mail to any part of the country, the same as a mags- 
sine. Published at No. 35 Wall st., New-York, by D. K. 
Minor, Editor and Proprietor. 

THE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND 
REGISTER OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE-I 
MENTS is now just commencing its second year. It has, 
thus far, been received by ihoee for whom it is designed, 
in a manner highly complimentary to its projector and pro- 
prietor. It will be continued by him in a manner not only 
equal, but altogether superior to that of the first year. It 
has drawn forth many valuable correspondents, with! 
the assistance of whom and those wlui may hereafter con- 
tribute to its columns, together with the ability of Mr. John 
Knight, formerly, and for several years , proprietor and 
publisher of the London Mechanics’ Mvoazine, who 
i s engaged, and has been, for the last 10 months, as Editor 
of this work, the proprietor has no hesitation in saying that 
it will be found worthy of an extended irculation and 
a l i beral support. The first year, or two first volumes, having 
been stereotyped, may now he had either in numbers, or 
bound in boards— either at wholesale or retail. Price 81 50 
pervol. in numbers, or 81 75 in boards, or 83 per an- 
A liberal discount made to the trade. Office 35 


SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 

83” Compasses ol various sixes and of superior quality, 
w si ranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, withhish insa- 
nity ing powers with classes made by Troughton, together *kij 
a large assortment ol Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
md sold by E. A G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water stieei, 

J 31 fit corner ol Maldenlane. 


STEPHENSON, 

Builder qf a superior style of Passenger Cars for Railroads 
No. 964 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-Tork. 

, tj- RAILROAD COMPANIES w ould do well to examln 
these Cara ; a specimen of which may be seen on that part o 
the New-York and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 
JMtf 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

83” PROFESSOR RAFINE8Q,UK, of Philadelphia, will 
undertake to build CARS that will carry along ilicir own i ail- 
way, and inay he used on level M’Adaui roads. They wii: 
<ave ten millions of money to be wasted on 1000 nijles ol iron 
railroads to be laid in the United States within a lew years 
and dispense with tracks and double tracks. These Cat s ma> 
be drawn by horses or steam. He claims to have discovered 
them ever since 1825. by his caveats fi cd in the Patent Office 
Apply, post raid. U RJ M Mkh 


AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP. 

A friend of ours has now in a state of forwardness, a 
Map upon which will lie delineated nearly all the Rail- 
roads now chartered in the U. States. It is designed to ahow 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 
as well as where others nuiy hereafter be constructed to 
connect with them. It will bo completed in a few' weeks, 
and may be had either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 

c ket map8 ' in any 

New-York, August 14. 1833. 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 
yjr Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete 
it the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and foun- 
dry. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscriberf 
at Paterson, or60 Wall street, N*w-7ork, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR 8PR1NG8. 

Also, Flange Tirea turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM k GROSVENOK 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

SIMON F AIRMAN, ot the village of Lansingburgh, in 
he county ol Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
»nd put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nalls 
«ith square points. This machine will matte about sixty od 
nails, and about tony 10d nails in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. 1 he nail is 
hammered and comes from the machine completely heated lo 
redness, that its capacity for being (flenched Is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, a ou may 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is in 
t Deration 8aid Fairman will make, vend and warrant ms- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
as they may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell one halfof his patent right lor the use of said 
machines throughout the United States Any person desiring 
furl her information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, In the ~an- 

slngburgh.-AugustU.l833 A99tf RMItF 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 

83” 1NCOMBU8T1BLE dwelling houses and buildings ol 
all kinds devised or built in New York, or any part of the 
United State*, as cheap as any other combustible buildings 
Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a small 
additional expense. 

SHIPS ol all sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and hot liable to sink, at a small expense. 

For sale, 10,000 lbs. of aNTIGNIS, or Incombustible Var- 
lisli, at one dollar per lb. 

Apply to C. 8. RAFINESQUE. Professor of Hist, and Nat 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect. Ac. in Philadelphia, No. 59 North 
Sth street. A pamphlet given gratis. 

References in New-York.— Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me 
chanics* Magazine; Messrs. Rushlon A Aspinwall,Druggi its 

Editors in the city or country, copying this advertisement, 
will receive a commission on any contract procured by their 

ana SI RJ MM & f 
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do. 

U do. 

do. 

40 

do. 

lj do. 

do. 

900 

do. 

2 do. 

do. 

800 

do. 2} do. 
eoon expected. 

| do. 


RAILWAY IRON. „ 

1 Hut Bars in 

*3- Ninety-five tons ot I inchfby \ inch, | lengthsot 14 io 15 
— - 1 - *' J - A do. | feet counter sunk 

I holes, ends cut at 
•an angle of 45 de- 
I green’ with spli- 
I cingplates, nails 
J to suit. 

250 do. of Edge Rails of S6 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 

|Ch WnmgSt"lron films of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and or 00 inches diameter for Loco- 

3, 31, 31, and 3j inches diameter for Rati 
wayCars and Locomotives of patent iron . 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governments, 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
ntri naviR68t. A* k- O. RALSTON. 

F 7 9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds ol Rails, Chairs, 
Pins. Wedges, Spikes, and Snlicipg Plates, In use, both in thi* 
[country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. 


dTlmeowr 



all •LjN: Y. 

THE NEW-YORK FARMER AND 
AMERICAN GARDENER’S 31 AG AZIN E is now in 
iu seventh volume, or second volume of the new series. It] 
is published once a month, in quarto form of 32 pages to] 
each monthly number, or 40 pages to each number, to 
those who pay 83 tn advance. The Isat volume may be 
had either stitched in a cover , so as to he sent by mail, or] 
in- boards. .Price, stitched , 83 25; in boards, 83 50. 
Published at No. 35 Wall street, N V. 

D. K. MINOR, Proprietor. 

Jan. 22, 1834. 

D. K. Minor also publishes the NEW-YORK AMERI- 
CAN, daily, tri-weekly , and semi-weekly. 

Also, the PLOUGH-BOY, once a week,, at $1 50 per 


AL RANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE 
POSITORV. 

The subscriber having resumed the chargeof the 
above establishment, Is now enabled to furnish trn 
ders and otlien with FRE8H GARDEN SEEDS,! 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 
1833, warrantedof the best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for it, aud by experi- 
enced seedsmen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It Is earnestly reques ed whenever there are any failures here- 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that it is 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances but 
that satisfaction mav be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Also— French Lu'cem, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuiue Mangel Wutxel, Vellow Locust, Ruta Baga, and 
Field Tnmip 8eeds, well worth the attention of Fanners. 

r W. THOKBIJUN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post pftice.) 

ny Catalogues may he had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
will bo forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
| justice can be done in the execution. 

Mr. Tborburn is also Agent for the following publications, 

^Naw Vork Farmer and American Gardeners’ Magazine. 

Mechanics’ Magazine and Register of Inventions A improve- 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANICS will hereafter be published at the 
tame office. Each quarterly number will contain about] 
300 large octavo pages. Price, 85 per annum, in advance. 

All Letters and Communications for the above pub- 
lictlfons, may be addressed, free of postage, te 

D. K. MINOR. 


.American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal 1m 
provements ; uad the 

New-York American, Daily , 7Vi- Weekly, and Scvn- Weekly, 
either or all of wliieli may be seen and obtained by those who 
wish them, by calling at 347 Worth Market street , Mian y. 


G. LANSING, Engraver on Wood , 

35 WALL STREET. 

03T All kinds of Machinery correctly drawn, and neat-! 
y engraved. ** 


INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

EWIN &HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
nore, beg leave to inform their friends and (he public, espe- 
•ially Engtneeis, that they continue to manufacture to or*<er 
and keep for sale every description oflDstruments in the above 
oranebes, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and ou 
lair terms. Instruments repaired fwith care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments arc held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To twin & Heame.— Agreeably to your request matte souia 
months since, l now offer you my opinion of the Instrument! 
made at your establishment, fur the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have ^en given at a much 
outlier period, but was Intontionalb Jela>%, in order to afford 
.i longer time for the trial of the l^trumeiks, so that 1 could 
.peak with the greater confidence of their merits, if such thet 
should be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties arc considered good, 1 have a decided preference lor those 
manufactured by you. Ol the whole number manufactured for 
.he Department ol Construction, io wit: five levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection ol 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 
They possess a firmness and stability, and at the etfriie time 
neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the urtisU engaged in their construction. 

1 can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
nonce of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require In.irumenU ol 

Superintendent of Construction of the. Baltimore and Ohio 

1 Railroad. 

Imve examined with care several Engineer*’ instrument! 
of your Manufacture, pat tiuularly Spirit level*, and Purvey 
or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
ol the excellence of the workmanship. The parts of the level* 
ip pea red well proportioned insecure facility in use, and accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustment#. 

These instruments seemed to me to possess all »he modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have been 
made within these few years ; and I have no doubt but they 
will give cvety satisfaction when used in * he field. 

1 g WILLIAM HOWARD, u. S. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimoie, May 1st, 1838. 

To Messrs Ewin’and Heartte- As you have asked me to give 
my opinion ol the merits of those instruments of you ir mana. 
lecture which I have cither used or examined, I cheerfully state 
hat as far as mv opportunities ol my becoming aquamted with 
their uualiii^ hav£ gone. I have great reason lo think well ol 
the skill displayed in their construction. The neatness of their 
workmanship lias been the subject ol frequent remark by my 
f and ol the accuracy ol their performance I have received 
§atislactorv assurance from others, who^e opinion 1 respect, 
and who have bad them tor a considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have made since your establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the uecessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
mav 'want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation aid 
our warin encouragement. Wishing you all the succesa which 
yourenterprize so well merits, 1 remam^your.^ 

Civil Englneerla the aervice cf the Baltimore and Ohio Rali| 
road Company. j t ^ 

A number of other letters are in our poser erion and migbtba 
but are too lengthy- We should be happy M 


sub ml u hem upon* application , to* wyjjeraoa* doahraui 
ingtha same. 
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Nkw-York and Erie Railroad. — This im- 
portant public improvement seems to attract; 
less attention at this moment of pressure and: 
despondency, than it merits. The great ques-' 
tion now seems to be how to pay old, rather 1 
than to contract new, liabilities ; and so it should 
be : yet such a measure as that of opening a 
more direct, easy, and expeditious communica-i 
tion between this city and the great west 
should not, for a moment, he lost sight of. j 
Every preliminary measure for immediate ac-i 
tion, when the sun of prosperity shall again 
arise, should be adopted, and every man who has 
an interest in the prosperity of either the country 
at large, that through which the road is to pass, 
or of this city, should be ready io aid in its ac- 
complishment. We have often referred to this 
contemplated railroad, as a measure in which 
the state, as a state, ought to take an interest. 
It would be to the southern what the canals 
are to the northern part of the state ; and by 
wham were those constructed? Were they not! 
built by the state 1 If they were, why should 
the state hesitate to confer equal benefits on 
othar parti of the state, where the 'public at 
large would be equally benefited ? The people 
of the southern part of the state are equally en- 
titled with those of the northern part, to pub- 
lic improvements, if those improvements will 
' contribute equally to the general prosperity of| 
the country ; and therefore the legislature can- 
not, in justice, withhold the aid of the state 
from this important improvement. 


[communicated] 

New-York, 1st Feb., 1834. 
Hon. Stephen Allen, 

Chairman Water Com. : 

Sir, — By a note recently received from 
Mr. Ogden, one of the assistants on the water 
survey, I regret to learn that the arrangement 
of his name, second in order, in the roll of the 
party annexed to my report, is considered by 
him as reflecting invidiously upon his profes- 
sional standing and character; and as nothing 
was further from my purpose than to make any 
reflection of that kind, I cheerfully accord to 
jliis wishes in submitting the following expla- 
nations. 

j Mr. Ogden and Mr. Cartwright were the 
jheads of two co-ordinate branches of the 
! service ; the former having charge of the level- 
ling operations, and the latter that of the travrse 
jwork : but as both performed their duties in 
jiinmedinto relation to myself, as the head of 
; the party, they acted without any particularj 
j relations of responsibility or subordination 
with respect to each other, 

I In drawing up the roll referred to, the name 
of Mr. Cartwright was placed first, in con- 
sideration of his age and general respectability 
of character, without intending to imply, by 
| any means, that he was the official superior o, 
|Mr. Ogden. In fact, the dut es of the latter % \ 
according to the routtne of the service, neces- 
sarily preceded those of the former , and in 
point of professional responsibility, were se-] 
cond only to those of the principal engineer^ 
Presuming that these explanations will remove 
any unfavorable impressions of the kind al- 
luded to, I remain, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, D. B. Douolass, 

Chief Engineer on the late Watar Survey. 

Economy in the Use of Steam . [Comraunicaudj 
for the American Railroad Journal, and Ad-I 
vocate of Internal Improvements.] 

It has been for several years past, to the 
writer, an important object, and a favorite 
study, to effect, if possible, a saving in the use 
[of steam ; and after a great variety of experi-| 
ments on the subject, he has arrived at the con 
elusion, and believes he can demonstrate clear- 
ly to every rational mind, by actual experiment, 
a saving of nearly one-half, by the use of double 
cylinder engines. In order to illustrate the fact, 
he has fitted up a small model, so arranged as 
to give every possible chance to test fairly the 
correctness of his theory. The machine above 
mentioned is constantly in operation at Wm. 
T. James’ foundry and steam engine factory, 


No. 40 Eldridge street, where those interested 
in such matters are respectfully invited to 
call and satisfy themselves. 

The followiug is the plan of Mr. E. John, 
son for constructing railroads, referred to in 
our last. It is a plan upon which we should 
like to have the opinion of experienced engi- 
neers. 

Mr. Johnson will also oblige us by commu- 
nicating the probable expense of such a railroad 
in ordinary situations. 

A .Yew Plan for the Construction of the Weed 
Work of Railroads. By Elisha Johnscn. 
To the Editor of the American Railrcad 
Journal, and Advocate of Internal Improve- 
ments. 

Sir,— H aving introduced a new plan fer 
the construction of the wood work of Railroads, 
which is adopted by the directors of the Puf?.- 
lo ai^d Black Rock Railroad Company, I wish, 
through your valuable Journal, to give a brief 
description of the same, in answer to inquiries 
that have been made. 



| Place longitudinal sills, a a , of round timber 

one foot in diameter, hewed on one side, even 
with the surface of the grade ; cover the read 
bed with plank, 5, two and one-half inches in 
thickness, and seven feet long, resting upon 
the grade and sills ; over the sills place two 
by four inch scantling, c c, on which arep!a:cd 
the iron plates: all of which parts ; are secured 
by eight-inch spikes, terminating in the sills. 

The plan is proposed for new districts of 
country, where the location of the line of read 
is through low table lands, or the rich farming 
lands of secondary formation, which are re- 
tentive of moisture, or light sand soils ; all of 
which would require expensive preparati^ C5 
of the grade by rubble or gravel blind ^ ra i ns 
&.C., to prepare for the reception of ♦J ne t i m bcr 
work. ' 

In the usual form of timber constructions, it 
has a superficial bearing 0 f twe nty-nine feet 
upon the grade, to the rod. In the above form, 
there is one hundred fifteen and one-half feet 
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of bearing per rod, increasing the strength of 
road in proportion to its bearing, on unpre- 
pared grades, and ample strength for locomo- 
tive power with heavy trains, on alluvial soils. 

The expense of materials is about the same 
in either plan, where suitable timber for rails 
can be obtained in the vicinity of the line of 
road. 

The improvement proposed consists in 
saving the expense of a prepared grade and 
horse path, varying in cost from one to two 
thousand dollars per mile; also, a saving of 
the item of suitable rails, when they have to 
be obtained at great expense of transportation, 
as well as the mechanical work connected 
with them. 

The plan proposes other advantages, viz. : 
the admission of the use of such timber as is 
most convenient to obtain near the line of 
road ; a material saving of expense in passing 
water-courses, bridges; and the construction 
of turnouts and crossings by a continuous floor, 
which forms a roof to the grade ; when by use 
and the effect of rains, the joints of the timber 
are filled with earth, the water passing off' 
through triangular apertures A, at the meeting 
at the ends of the supports to the iron ; greater 
security from the effect of frost, by reason 
of the form of construction and a dry grade; 
the spike that secures the iron, secures the dif- 
ferent parts of the timber work ; a dry horse- 
path, which is proposed to be protected by the 
use of a thin coating of sand over the floor — 
this will protect the timber from the effects of 
the sun, and preserve a more uniform mois- 
ture, aiding the preservation of the timber. 

In reference to objections that maybe urged 
against proposed improvements, it is not prac- 
ticable to answer them fully, except by the 
test of experiment. In the construction and 
use of such a form of road, it is suggested 
that it may be inconvenient to repair an im-! 
perfect embankment, which is remedied by the j 
ease which the wood work may be taken up! 
and put down again, or by having movable I 
plank at every three or five feet, to be drawn 
out from between the spike or every other 
plank moveable, if screwed six inches in width. 

The wear of the plank and the effect upon 
the horse at a speed of ten miles per hour, are 
proper questions of inquiry. In answer, the 
wear of the plank : by comparisons made with- 
out protection, as proposed, it is satisfactorily 
ascertained that the wear will be less than the! 
decay for the amount of horse power required I 
on railroads, if locomotive power is not used. 
The effect upon the horse is believed to he 
more favorable than upon a compact travel 
road in dry weather or frozen earth, ice, or 
stony roads, if not relieved by the sand cover- 
ing. 

A question may arise, of comparative effect 
upon the decay of the timber, in the common 
form, parts of the work, such as the tenants of 
the cross timber or sleepers, are believed to he 
in the most exposed situation they can be 
placed ; when in the proposed form, by a con- 
tinuous bearing upon the grade, the timber 
can be used in an advanced state of decay. 

The simple form of construction removes a 
prominent cause of expense in the details of 
the management of laborers and mechanics 
necessary in completing the several parts io 
the common form of construction : if connect-! 
ed with the contracts for grading, the sills are 
ptn mto the grade as a part of the contract. 
Twelve days, with one superintendant, one 
mechanic, and six laborers, will complete a 
imle of road, with themateriate delivered on the 
lme, tested by experiments that have been 


made ; the time required is the time necessary 
to drive the spike. 

In adopting the aforesaid principle of trans- 
ferring the strength of rail to the sill, and ob- 
taining strength of grade by increasing the su- 
perficial feet of bearing, will admit of many va- 
riations from the above described form, in the 
size, quality, and quantity of timber, in differ- 
ent descriptions of grade, and in the use of 
red cedar, with many other particulars not pro- 
posed to be entered upon in this communication. 

The experiment that has been made in the 
completion of three-fourths of a mile on the 
Buffalo road, have been favorable in the re- 
sults ; and in the experiments of loaded cars 
on the track, a favorable effect was noticed by 
reason of the continued bearing and direct con- 
nection with the grade, particularly on a part of 
thegrade that was looseclean sand, which, from 
its confined position, had the apparent effect of 
a stone foundation : the grade receiving all of 
the action of a moving heavy body. 

If these remarks should contribute to useful 
inquiry, and an improvement made in the form 
of construction, adapted to the age and circum- 
stances of our country, where capital bears a 
high rate of interest, and the present limited 
business of different sections not warranting 
expensive constructions, would be all that could 
be expected from these imperfect remarks. 

Elisha Johnson, Civil Engineer. 

Rochester, Jan. 24, 1834. 


Report of the Committee on the Affairs of the 

Saratoga and Schenectady Railroad. Pre- 
sented 4 th Decrmber , 1833. 

[Conti. med from page 51.] 

There being no farther occasion for an en- 
gineer of the Road, the services of the person 
Heretofore filling that office have been dispens- 
ed with ; a saving of the salary of $1500 per 
annum is thereby effected. It is believed that, 
hy establishing a carpenter’s and blacksmith’s 
shop at one of the stations of the line of road, 
and employing a skilful workman in each de- 
partment, by the year, whose duty it shall be 
to attend to all the repairs of the Company’s 
wagons, the laying of timbere on the#Road. 
shoeing horses, &,c., a great saving will result 
to the Company, and facilitate the operations 
of the Road . Heretofore the work has been done 
at different places, and the highest prices uni- 
formly paid. The Committee are strongly im- 
pressed with the necessity of making such an 
arrangement, and thereby securing the advan- 
tages of having at all times the necessary hands 
to conduct the business of the Road. 

The Committee, after having very carefully 
examined into the relative expense and advan- 
tages of steam and horse power, are fully con- 
vinced that the former is to be preferred, both 
as it regards economy and usefulness. 

The engine now owned by the Company was 
constructed by Messrs. George Stephenson & 
:Co., of Newcastle, England, and put in opera- 
tion on the Road on the 2d July last. Its per- 
formance has given entire satisfaction. The 
Committee, viewing the importance of procu- 
ring another locomotive engine, and that any 
longer delay would be detrimental to the inte- 
rests of the Company, have already ordered 
one from England, and availed themselves of 
the services of Mr. John Hampson, the Com- 
pany’s engineer of the locomotive, who em- 
barked for Liverpool on the 1st instant, in or- 
der to examine the various improvements in 
this branch of business. He will suggest u 
the manufacturers some slight alterations from 
the one already in use ; submitting it, however, 
to the better judgment of Messrs. S. & Co. to 
adopt such suggestion or not, as they may deem 
expedient. 

The expediency of laying down turn-outs, 
each about 100 feet in length, was a subject to 
which the attention of the Committee was di- 
rected. From estimates made, it appears that 
a turn-out of 1 50 feet will cost about $80, as 
the materials are already at hand. After a 
careful survey of the whdlb' 'line of Road, the 


Committee have come to the conclusion that it 
will be expedient, in addition to those already 
laid, to establish them at the following points, 
viz. 

1st. At a distance of about 9 miles south of 
Saratoga Springs. 

2d. Two miles south of Ballston Spa. 

3d. At some convenient point between Sehe- 
nectady and what is termed the “Half-way 
House.” 

Independent of the convenience those would 
afford to cars coming in opposite directions, 
they would also be found useful as stations for 
loading and unloading freight cars, either with 
materials for the use of the Road, or merchan- 
dize, wool, &c. to and from the adjacent neigh- 
bo hood. 

Although it is believed that the Company 
are furnished with sufficient horse and steam 
power to extend their freight business to the 
amount of exports and imports already men- 
taoned in another part of the Report, yet as the 
present number of wagons can only conveni- 
ently transport from 10 to 12,000 tons, they 
would suggest the expediency of adding 12 
more; making, in the aggregate, 30 wagons. 
As respects the passenger cars, it is believed 
that tne present number will be sufficient, 
making due allowance for the anticipated in- 
crease of travel the next season. 

The business of the Road has yielded, from 
the opening up to this date, as will be seen in 
the Appendix, the gross amount of $42,666 79. 
The expenses in conducting its operations du- 
ring the same period, have amounted to $16,- 
990 92 ; leaving a net profit of $25,675 89 : to 
which is to be added the sum of $81 1 50 pre- 
mium on the sale of stock made last April, ma- 
king the sum of $26,487 37. From this amount, 
the sum of $14,250 was paid last September, 
being 5 per cent, on the capital, to stockhold- 
ers, for the first regular dividend declared in 
August, leaving at this time a clear profit of 
$12,237 37 ; to which may be added $2,200, a 
moderate estimate for net proceeds for Decem- 
ber and January : there will then be applicable 
for the next semi-annual dividend in February, 
the sum of $14,437 37. 

The Committee, taking into view the in- 
crease of business, and the ample means of the 
Company to carry into effect the arrangements 
recently completed for next season, and also 
the improvements in various branches ot the 
administration of its affairs, together with the 
impulse given to the village of Saratoga, evin- 
ced by the erection of buildings for the farther 
accommodation of visiters, are of opinion that 
the gross income to be derived from passen- 
gers may be estimated, for the ensuing year, 
it $50,000, and the freight at $15,000; from 
whicn deduct, for ordinary expenses, $6,000, 
and $3,000 for repairs, together 19,000, will 
leave the net* proceeds of $46,000. 

In making this calculation, it is confidently 
believed the resources of the Company are not 
exaggerated ; and a general calamity only, by 
which all public incorporations of this nature 
must suffer, can curtail the receipts. It may. 
be farther remarked, that the past season was 
unpropitious, on account of the coolness of the 
summer ; and the great number of visiters to. 
the Springs is to be attributed mainly to the 
safety, facility, and expedition, afforded by the 
railroads. 

It appears that the number of passengers that 
have travelled over the Road, since the opening 
of the same to the 30th November, 1833, amount , 
to 53,018; but the Committee have not beeii 
able to ascertain the proportion that have pass* 
ed to and from the several points on the Road, 
nor have they been able to distinguish the 
number that have gone for the purpose of vj- . 
siting the Springs from the business travel. 

As the Committee have adopted a system of 
collection, with regular checks from one point 
to another, they will he able hereafter to satisfy 
stockholders in this particular. They are, 
however, fully convinced, that the receipts for 
the business travel, with the receipts from 
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freight, will secure to stockholders, without 
calculating on the summer travel to the 
Springs, a fair income for their investment. 
Although public notices of the permanent ope- 
rations of the Road were only given in the 
North and West late in October last, the in- 
crease of business travel has been great. By 
the comparative view taken in the Appendix 
F, the business carried on in October and 
November last year and this present year, in 
which months there is no pleasure travelling, 
it will be seen by the returns of October, last 
year, that $889 9b were received ; in the month 
of November, $483 44 were received : and that 
in October of the present year $1,574 89 were 
received; and in November, $1,704 25. The 
present month of December promises yet bet- 
ter results. The Committee, therefore, in ad-J 
vancing their opinions of the future prospects 
of the Company, have founded their calcula- 
tions upon positive data. This improved state 
of things may be ascribed, in a great degree, 
to the recent arrangements, and the regular 
system introduced for conducting the opera- 
tions of the road, and proper publicity having 
been given to such arrangements 

The Committee, after examining the several 
statements exhibited by agents, lor construc- 
tion of the Road, have found that, according 
thereto, it appears that $297,237 have been ex- 
pended ; and that a farther expenditure is re- 
quired of $1 1,820, making a total of $309, Ob 7 ; 
Irom which is to be deduced $6,541 27, for 
properly the Company have on hand, at present 
Useless, and which has been already paid for ;! 
leaving the sum ot $17,515 73 more than the 
present capital. 

No part of this amount, which, in the opinion 
ol your Committee, is required to place the 
Company in the attitude of carrying the gene- 
ral operations of the Road on the most exten-j 
sive scale, and in the most successful manner, 
will be wanted until the ensuing spring and 
summer. To provide for this sum, whenever 
it becomes necessary, the Committee suggest 
two modes: one, the increase of capital to the 
extent already authorized and provided for b\ 
the charter : in this case, the Committee re- 
commend to distribute the same among the 
stockholders, in the ratio of the stock they re- 
present. The other mode is, to resort to a 
temporary. loan. The latter mode, with defe- 
rence to the opinion of the Board, is recom- 
mended by your Committee ; as a loan for this 
small sum could be easily obtained ou the most 
favorable terms, payable by instalments out of 
the abundant means of the Company. 

In conclusion, the Committee would briefly 
remark, that during the progress of their in- 
vestigation, they hare acted under a sense of| 
the importance of the duties devolved upon 
them. If they have succeeded in placing the 
affairs of the Company in their true light, and 
contributed in any degree to secure tnc inte- 
rests of stockholders, tney will feel a rich and 
ample reward. 

fcf'H 

John Townsend, of Albany. 

New-York, December 4th, 1823. 

Total amount of moneys expended in the 
construction of the road, purchase of lands, 
locomotive engine, cars, waggons, horses, and 
all the various items of property belonging to 
the Company, appears by the abstracts furnish- 
ed to the Committee to be . . $297,237 00 

The amount of unset- 
tled claims against the 
Company, (which are yet 
to be substantiated before 
they are paid,) is estimated 
not to exceed , . $2,000 00 

Cost of an additional 
locomotive engine, . 5,500 00 

Twelve additional wag- 
gons,! to extend the trans- 
portation of merchandize, 
pitkluce, &c. . . 3,000 00 


Four turn-outs to be con- 


structed on several points 
'of the road, the materials 
being on hand, will not 
|cost above $80 each . . 

Two shops for black- 
smith’s and carpenter’s 
work . . . . 


Capital 

The Company have the 
following property to dis- 

f joseof, which is now use- 
ess, viz. mansion house 
and lot at Ballston Spa, 
taken to avoid paying hea- 
vy damages, which cost 
the Company $3400 
5,000 stoue blocks, and 
1,000 cubic yards rubble 
stone ; estimated 

House and Furniture at 
the junction of Mohawk 
Railroad, which cost the 
Company $1,250 
Drawback to be receiv- 
ed from U. States for Rail- 
road iron . 

‘"Due to the Company for 
| iron plates and Railroad 
iron .... 
^A quantity of pine wood 


Amount that will be re- 
quired above the present 
capital of $285,000 to place 
tbe establishment on the 
footing recommended by 
the Committee, 


320 00 


1,000 00 


11,320 00 


309,057 00 
285,000 00 


24,057 00 


2,700 00 


2,250 00 


<50 00 


344 88 


246 39! 
250 00 


6,541 27 


$17,515 73 


ESTIMATE FOR KEEPING THE ROAD IN ORDER, 
PER ANNUM. 

Six. ‘'steady laborers, at $25 per 

month, $1,800 00] 

Barrows, spades, picks, Slc. ' . 50 00 

Two horses, with rubble wagon 
to convey stone, slate, earth, &c. . 200 00 

One man to drive wagon, . . 300 00] 

Timber and iron to repair rails, . 650 00] 


$3,000 00 

Saratoga Springs, Oct. 29, 1833. 

The subscriber, at the request of the Com 
mittee of the Saratoga and Schenectady Rail- 
road Company, has examined the mason work 
on the whole line of Road. The following is 
the result of his observations : 

The walls at Schenectady arc in good con- 
dition, and may stand for several years, with 
the exception ol about thirty feet, between the 
second and third street bridges, from Railroad 
office, which stands in need of some repairs, 
the cost of which will not exceed the sum of| 
twenty-five dollars. 

The culvert at Saunders’s Flats, now re- 
building, can be completed in two or three 
weeks ; from the plan on which it is now con- 
structing, it will be a permanent and substan- 
tial work. The temporary support of the Road 
at that place will answer tbe Company for rhe 
transportation of passengers and freight, du- 
ring the construction of the culvert, and longer 
if it were necessary. 

The mason work at the Kayaderosseras 
bridge is executed in a good and substantial 
manner, and the bridge itself is well braced, 
and abundantly strong for all the purposes of| 
the road. 

All the other culverts and drains on the line 
of Road appear to have been well built, and 
are now in good order and condition. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 
James Vandenbuhoh 
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Recapitulation. 
Number of Passengers that travelled 
on the Road from Pith July up to 
31st December, 1832, - - - - 

Do. do. from 1st January up to 30th 
November, 1833, - 


Total, 


Amount received for passengers in 
1832, from 12th July up to 31st 

December, 

Do. do. in 1833, from 1st January 
up to 30th December, - - - - 

Do. do. for freight 

Amount due to the Company, for 
freight previous to the 1st Novem- 
ber, to be collected, . . • - - 

Amount to be received from U S., 
for carrying the mail in 1833, due 
1st January next, - - • • • 

Gains on the sales of 8tock in April, 




f 

1 

o 

2 


| 

£ 


10322 

42096 

53018 


87539 74 

31208 13 
3043 92 


Total expenditures for conducting 
the operations of the Road • • 

Net profits, 

Paid to the Stockholders in Septem- 
her, 1833, the first regular divi- 
dend, 5 per cent, on the capital, - 

Balance - - - - 

Estimate of not profits (chiefly from 
freight) iu December and January, 

There will be on the 1st February, 


350 00 

525 00 
811 50 
843478 29 
810990 02 
26487 37 

14250 00 
12237 37 
2200 00 
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towards the second regular semi- ||we found uo rock in the ravine formed by the 

annual dividend, - $14437 37j|LittIe Chatauque, which winds round the foot 

Note.— By looking at the above dates, it will i j ridge, and which within two miles is at 
be perceived that the receipts of the Company., j j k*^t two hundred feet below our level, 
for the months of July, August, September, Oc J This route must be supplied with water from 

" ~ the Chatauque lake, which I think will be ade- 


tober, November, and December, 1832, ex- 
ceed the disbu; ements by $2550 16, and that 
the receipts of the Road for the mouths of Jan- 
uary, February, and March, of this present year, 
fell short of the disbursements for that period, 
by $932 57, so that deducting this last amount 
from the profits on the 31st December, 1832. 
those profits are reduced at the end of March,! 
1833, to $1617 59, or about half of one per] 
cent, on the capital; so that all the profits of the 
Road, with the exception of this $1617 59, havel 
been made since 1st April, of the preseut year,' 
1833. ! 


THE GENESEE AND ALLEGANY CANAL. 
[Continued from page 53.] 

To the Honorable Canal Com mis si oner a 
the State of New - York. 
Gentlemen — 


of 


quate. I gauged its outlet on the 3d of October 
last, during a very severe drought, and it then 
furnished 2295 cubic feet of water in n minute. 
Estimate of expenses. 

7£ miles at $4000, including con 
tingencies, . - $30,000 00 

miles deep cutting, at $114- 
322, - - 314,385 00 

724 feet lockage, (timber locks,) 
at $75 per foot, . 54,300 00 


$398,685 00 

Second Route from Lake Erie to Allegany , 
through the Valley of the Conawango. 

I commenced taking levels at the head of the 
first rapid on the Chatauque* outlet, near the 
village of Jamestown, and proceeded down its 


Agreeably to a request communicated to me!j™i^ t0 _^ ,irr f n . < ? n l ^ e ^Nfg Rn .y river. This 

. x\7:n r ' i i» i. i 1 _ imuiiei 


by tue Hon. William C. Bouck, 1 have ex- 
amined three of the canal routes authorized to 
be surveyed by an act of the legislature of the 
winter of 1825, to wit: One from Portland, j 
Chatauque county, to the head of the Chutau-i 
que lake; one lrom Lake Erie to -Allegany i 
nver, through the valley of the Conawango ;< 
one from Scottsville, by the way of L?. R< y, io 
the upper falls of the Genesee r.ver; and a so 
a part of the route from Rochester io Air gany 
at Olniui, through the valley of Genesee nver. 
Tupsb I shall take up in the order in which they 
are ment.oned. 

1. Route from Portland to the head of Clia- 
tauque lake. 1 arrived at Portland on the 20th 
of September. Tlie iia$ior here is of consi- 
derable. importance, as it is becoming a princi- 
pal landing place, not only for the goods which 
are consumed in its immediate neighborhood, ' 
but also for much of the merchaud.ze that is] 
designed to go down the Allegany river. It is 
situated on lake Erie, in Cnatauqu.* county, 
about sixty miles above Buffalo, and is formed 
on the west by a bar of sand and gravel, which 


is remarkably serpentine, but as the flats 
are wide, the canal will not require to follow its 
windings, but may be carried across from bend 
to bend, as designated on the subjoined map. 

The distance, as we collected it from maps of 
actual surveys, is about twenty-four miles, and 
the whole descent is one hundred and thirty- 
two feet. We found no obstructions in this 
route, with the exception of about three. fourths 
of a mile of steep hunks ; but as these are not 
high or rocky, and the soil an easy loam, we 
did not consider them formidable. 

Akout four and a half miles of this distance, 
from the heads of the first rap ds, where we 
commenced taking levels, must principally be 
fVd by the waters of the outlet, taken directly 
Ifroin this point; below which the Cassadaga 
land .several other streams come in sufficient 
I for a supply. 

i By us.ng wood for locks, the whole expense 
|of constructing a canal down this valley, in- 
; eluding these and every contingency. Will not 
uuch exceed three thousand five hundred dol- 
ors ppr mile, as will be seen by the following 


extpuds into the lake about ciglnv rods, :inff j eS o n, uu : , , . 

~ J ■ • Grubbing and clearing 24 mdes, 


Excavating 4 feet deep, $2,124 
per mile, . 

Lockage 132 feet, $75 per foot, 
average cost per mile $412.50, 
Contingencies at $564 per mile, 


$9,600 00 

50,976 00 

9,900 00 
13,533 00 


upon which a pier and store house'are already . , - .. 

erected. From this point, the bur turns at 
angle of about ninety degrees, and takes an 
easterly direction until it meets the shore, 
leaving a sp ice or entrance of about one hun- 
dred feet in width, a short distance cast of the 
angular point, as is represerted in tin* subjoin- 
ed m ip and plan. 

A p.er of proppr height commenced at this 
open ng and opposite the one on the west side 
and extending in an easterly direction along 
the bar seventy-two rods, thence turning at an 
angle of about eighty degrees and running to 
the shore, would mak« a very commod.ous uadi 
cheap harbor, giving an area of six hundred] 
and sixty square rods of six and u half feet o.j 
water, and an area of two thousand seven iiuu- 

dred and seventy-two ijquare rods of three and' - - 

a half feet water. After a cursory examination!! ** a9 . u#iCe * 9a fy : 

of the country between Lake Er.e and Chatuu- 
que, I judged the route to be practicable, and 

commenced taking levels at the harbor, and . . . , • 

proceeded to the last mentioned lake. • Th* dif-l * nd c 1 ann ? t therefore be depended upon. We 
frrence of elevaton between the two ie 723.9 ,, u a to the south branch of theCattarau- 
feet, which is the amount of lockage on this] w ‘ tl ? a Vl f w °. f Remaining the practica. 
route. The distance between thb two points , * , -Wng 11 in m a feeder ; but it was 
in about *en and a quarter miles, the first StfvoniL 00 ,. 0 ^ arid there was no longer any hope of| 
and a half C?f which are reraurkub'y favorable ; i 11 iu ^? afer on this summit, except by the 

, nnd , j Chatauque outlet, which I was satisfied 


$84,012 00 

On our return from these examinations, we 
commenced at the mouth of the Conaw ngo, 
where it comes into the Chatauque outlet, and 
run a level up to its source, making the sum- 
m.t at this place only six feet higher than the 
Chatauque lake. We had been led to believe 
that we should find a sufficiency of water here 
to supply this lovel and the locks, as far as 
Cattaraugus creek, and also down the Cona- 

but in this we 

were disappointed. 

The streams in this quarter, during the dry 
iVveiV a? »nd>”** n f “ rni * h wa “ r « 


Besides the water which would be here sup- 
plied for the use of this level aud the lockage, 
from the summit at the head of the Conawango 
to Cattaraugus creek, (say 470 feet,) we shall 
be able to command several other considerable 
feeders, amongst which are Cherry and Clear 
jereeks ; the one furnishing about four hundred 
[and the other about six hundred cubic feet of 
water per minute, even in the driest times. 

T4e route, so far as I am able to judge from 
actual observation, and from the concurrent in- 
formation of several intelligent persons, I have 
no hesitation in saying is practicable, and a 
considerable part of it favorable. The soil is 
[easy, and unencumbered with ruck : there will 
be no deep cutting, and but one considerable 
embankment, which will be at the Cassadaga 
outlet. 

We did not run a level so as to ascertain 
where it would be necessary to cross the 
stream, and could not therefore determine as 
to the cost, but presume it would not vary 
much from $15,000, including the culvert. 

The other expenses may safely be put at 
$4,500 per mile. 

Distance 30 miles ; amount of ex- 
pense, - - $135,000 

Embankment and culvert, . 15,000 


$150,000 

The face of the country from the summit at the 
head of the Conawango to Cattaraugus creek, is con. 
siderably cut up with ravines ; but as they generally 
run parallel with the line which we wish to pursue, 
(especially if the southern summit be adopted, 
which we also examined, and which is probably the 
best of the two,) no very important inconvenience 
will be sustained on account of them, and we shall 
be enabled to choose our ground, in reference to the 
most direct and feasible route. The expense upon 
this part of the line, exclusive of lockage, may very 
properly be compared with that last above mentioned, 
except in relation to the culvert and embankment of 
Cassadaga creek. 

Distance 5 miles, at $4,500 per mile, - $22,500 
Lockage, 474 feet, at $75 per foot, - 35,550 


could be easily effected, by maintaining the level 
along the south side of tne ridge between Lake 
Erie and the valley of the Conawango, in a 

Ui>otA»1ir rl tHAAfi/M. ..Mill 1 . i ‘ . I . 


the surface of the ground is very smooth nnd 
Tegular, tlie soa un ea*y study loam, and the 
grubbing nud cleaning light. The remaining 

distance will be a o^‘p and expmivivc cut';. , , , . .. - . — . — - 

thro jgh a ridge, rising itit.ke distance of tweutyj ;v ^ er ^ direction, until it terminated at the 
one chains tS lifty-two feet fil.ove oar levci ;!l p,,,,n P ro P oS,5d ' as ^mealed on the map. 

. t n n ,h» e A r fl Uillly f Hp * C r nili ', lg 5° tl, f ,pvt ‘ l a e ai ' ri -i' ' Ch?tauqae Uk#, «. I wa. informed by Mr. William 
n tne distance of one hundred and nin^ty-ninejj Peacock, ag.wt for ths Holland land company, contains by 
cha ns, mak ng an average cutting of twenty- actual survey 16,000 acres, and is 18 mili in langth. The 
six feet. The soil is a clayey loam, and there ** njiddiowid not vary from 30 to 100 foot, I 

areno indications of rock even in the bottoms 

deep wells ; and as a further proof of “ * h « ****** ~ rf | 


$58,050 

I assume 474 feet of lockage at this place, know, 
ing that the whole amount is 724 feet, and believing, 
from information, that the bed of the creek at I*di 
is 250 feet above the surface of the lake. As the 
ground will be equally as favorable, or nearly so, and 
materials for the construction of locks as convenient, 
Ino great difference of expense will grow out of any 
error which may be committed in this calculation. 

The point at which the Cattaraugus* can be most 
conveniently crossed, I think, is at Lodi : and this 
can best be effected by means of a dam. From this 
point we can easily wind out of its valley, and com- 
nund its waters, which are amply sufficient to feed 
towards Buffalo. 

Between the summit at the head of the Conawango 
and Buffalo, I did not deem it expedient to take any 
levels, as we had already ascertained the heights of 
the summits and the amount of lockage. 

In proceeding from Lodi to Buffalo, we pass down 
upon the flats of Cattaraugus creek, which are often 
extensive, and always wide enough for the passage 
of the canal without any extra expense. In the dis- 
tance of about six miles, we wind completely out of its 
valley on to the bank of the lake, which descends 
very gradually, and presents an even, regular aur. 
face. This continues all the way to Buffalo, stfth the 
exception of two ra vinos, one formed by the Eighteen- 
[mile creek, the other by Clear creek, which must be 
pisssd by culverts and embankments with consider- 
able expense. This, however, will not exceed, in my 
opinion, $20,090 at each place. The excavation 
simply on this portion of the line will not cost above 
$1990 per mile ; but as there will be more culverts, 
bridges and embankments, here than tra any prece. 
ding portion, I think the expense, exclusive of lock, 
age and the two heavy embankments; maybe esti. 
mated at $5000 per mile. 

Distance 30 miles, at $5000 per mile, $150,000 
Two culverts and embankments, at 
$20,000 each, . 40,000 

Lockage 250 feet, at $75 per foot, . ‘ 18,750 
Dam at Lodi, , 9 ( 500 


$211*350 


* This is a lane and durable stream, and at all i— eons 
|of the year will aflord not lest than 5000 cubic lest of 
water in a m/tom. ^ ^ , r ^ 
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Third Route from ScottoviUe , by the way of Le Boy, 
to the Upper Fall* of the Genesee River . 

In regard, to this route, it must be observed that it 
pursues the same course, passes the same summit, 
and depends upon the same streams that the Genesee 
river route docs, until it unites with the river. And 
as this summit and these streams were examined by 
Mr. Geddes last summer, I did not extend my ex. 
animations further up than Raymond's mill dam, l 
little above the mouth of Black creek, in the town, 
ship of Belfast, Allegany county. 

From this point it was proposed by the advocates 
of the route to begin to wind out of the valley of th 
Genesee river, maintaining the same level along its 
banks, so as to use its waters for the canal, and finally 
to gain such an elevation as to cross over the summ » 
at the head of Allen's creek, thence to run down the 
valley of this creek to the river again, and so to the 
Erie canal at Rochester. 

I was induced to believe, from a bird's-eye view o 
the country, and also from some rough levels whicl 
had been taken by the inhabitants of Warsaw, that the 
summit was low, and that if the banks ol the river 
were favorable, we should find no difficulty to contend 
with. We accordingly commenced our level, and 
run down about six miles, but in this distance we found 
many obstacles. The bank was extremely broken ; 
steep, high points of ridges running quite to the river, 
with wide flats between, receding far back, and so 
low as to require heavy embankments ; and in the 
rear of these flats we often saw deep ravines, that ap- 
peared to have been worn out of the rock by violent 
floods, which indicated the necessity of large and ex- 
pensive culyerts. 

After spending several days in this quarter, and 
finding that every step we advanced presented more 
and more difficulties, we resolved to abandon this pro. 
ject so far as related to this part of the route, and to 
go further down the river, hoping to find a place where 
the water could be taken out with less inconvenience 

The mouth of Cole creek appearing most favorable 
to this place, we commenced here and ran down a? 
far as Wiscoy creek, near where it enters into th< 
river, having descended about 30 feet. At this place 
we learned from the inhabitants that this stream had 
a perpendicular fall in it of fifty feet, within a mile o. 
its mouth, and that it was very rapid all the way to 
its source. 

From these circumstances, and perceiving that it 
arose near the head of Allen's creek, I concluded that 
the summit must be much higher than w e had at first 
supposed. I therefore went directly to it and run n 
level to the river, which decided the question at once,! 
by proving that it was too high even for our first level, 
and that to bring the river across it, it would be nc-| 
ceffBary to go as high at least as Angelica, which is I 
seven miles above the mouth of Black creek. Wei 
came at this conclusion by knowing that the descent 
in the river did not vary much from eight feet in a milt . 
We therefore abandoned this route, and proceeded 
to the Canasaraga and Cushcqua. 

{To be continued.) 


Stocks or Great Britain. — It is a subject of Homo 
interest to be acquainted with the different Canal, Kail 
way, Water-Works, Bridges, Mining, and other Storks in 
England, and the amount of Di videnapaid. W e have, there 
fore, collected the sum from the London Price Currents j 
embracing, as we believe, the whole. — [Dai. Adv.[ 



Number 

of 

Shares. 

Price. 

y s 


First. 

Present 

C eL 

CANALS. 





Ashton and Oldham 

1,766* 

97* 

150 

C 

Asbby-de la-Zonch 

1,482 

113 

74 

4 

Barnsley 

720 

160 

290 

13 

Brecknock Abergay 

1,005 

150 

85 

4 

Birmingham i share 

4,000 

17* 


12* 

Binning. & Liv. June. 

4,000 

100 

36 


Bolton & Bury 

472 

250 

105 

6 

Bridgewater and Taunton 

600 

100 

70 


Chelmer and Black w. 

400 

100 

102 

5 

Coventry 

500 

100 

610 

32 

Croydon 

Dudley 

4,545 

2,0601 

31* 

100 

1* 

60 

2* 

Ellesmere Cheater 

3,575* 

133 

80 

3* 

Forth and Clyde 

1,297 

4001 

500 

25 

Grand Junction 

11,600 

100 

241 

12 

Grand Union 

2,8-49* 

100 

23 

1 

Grand Surrey 

1,510 

100 

25 


Grand Debentures 

120,000 

100 


5 p.c. 

Grand Western 

3,096 

97 

in 


Glamorganshire 

600 

.172* 

290 

i3t 

Grantham 

749 

150 

202 

10 

Huddersfield 

6,239 

57* 

32a* 

1 

Kennct and Avon 

25,328 

39* 

28* 

1* 

Lancaster 

11,699* 

47* 

27 

1 

Leeds & Liverpool 

2,879* 

100 

452* 

20 

Leicester. 

540 

14Q 

185 

13 

Leicester & Northam 

1,897 

83* 

82 

4 

Loughborough 

70 

142* 

1820 


Macclesfield ^ 

3,000 

100 

49 



Number 

Shares. 

Monmouthshire 2,409 

Montgum-ryshire 711 

Melton Mowbray 250 

M^rssy and Irwell 500 

Oxford 1,786 

Peak Forest 2,400 

Portsmouth and Arundel 2,520 

Ditto New 2,000 

R*g-»nt’s 21,418 

lochdaie 5,669 

Shropshire 500 

Somerset Coal 800 

Ditto Lock Fund 3,600 

^taffbrds. and Wo roosters. 700 
Shrewsbury 500 

Stourbridge 300 

Stratford on Avon 3,647 

Stroud water ’200 

Swansea 533 

fharnes and Severn, blk. 1,300 

Do.’ do. red 1,150 

Trent and M°rw*y, * sh. 2.600 

Thames and Medway . 8,149 

A'arwicK and Binning. 1,000* 

Warwick and Naptun 980 

Worcester and Birming. 6,000 

Wilts and Berks. 20,000 

Wyrloy & Essington 800 

Woy. and A run. 905 

RAILWAYS. 

Clarence (Durham) 2,000 

Forent of Dean 2,500 

London and Greenwich 20,000 

Leicester & Swannington 1,500 


Price. 

First. Present. 

100 
100 
100 


100 

78 

50 

25 

33* 

85 

100 

150 

12 * 

140 

125 

145 

79* 

150 

100 

100 

100 

50 

19* 

100 

100 

73* 

16* 

125 

110 

100 

50 

4 

50 


17 

136 

13 

600 

255 

200 

31 

525 

220 

87a9 

33 

660 

* 

230 

210 

87* 

5* 

115 

22 * 

100 
25 
4 
57 1 


Div’d 

10 

4 

9 

40 

32 

3 


13s 6di 
4* > 
7* 
10 
6*c 
34 
11 
8 
1* 
24 
11 
1* 

1* 

37* 

ie 
12 
4 i 
5s ! 
6 1 
1 


1/ 2s , 


Liverpool & Manchester 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Number 

Shares 

5,100 

5100* 

6,375* 


London and Birmingham 25,000 

Snt'01,1 nn /1 Wf.-i a 


Severn and Wye 
Stockton and Darling. 

I Waning, and Newton 
Wigan Branch 

WATER works 
Birmingham * 

Fast London 
[Grand Junction 
Manchester and Salford 

j BRIDGES AND DOC 
I Waterloo Bridg* 

Do. Old Ann. p an 
Do. N-w do. 7JJ do. 

I Do. [Bond*] var. an. 
j Comm -Trial Docks | 

! East India 
London 
[St. Kath^rin® 

MINES. 

West Ind: l 
j K«id d<d Monte 
Ih ilanos 

j Anglo Mexican 
; Fr.it -cl Mexican 
! Mexican 
{Brazilian 
Colombian 
Mining C<*., Ireland 
Pennies (Gold / 12sh 


3,762 

1,000 

543 

650 


P C6. j 

Fi-et. ‘ ,vd 

10.1 210 824pc 

51* » 

51 

131x14 . 
16* * 
297* 8 


25 

25 

5 

35 

106* 


4,453 

24 

4.433 

100 

5.500 

Av 42* 

1 6,436 

30 

KS. 

5.000 

100 

5,000 

60 

5,000 

40 

/50,0(Xi 

va. am. 

2,600 and ) 

1,065 * sh s 100 

433,750 

stock 

3,114.000 

do. 

1.252,751 

do. 

1,330.000 

do. 

1,000 

65 

2.000 

15) 

10,000 

100 

30,000 

40 

5 739 

43 

10,(00 

5 

8,500 

5 

20,000 

5 

1,020 

12 


25* 

1?5 

5J* 

44 

3 

23* 

20 * 


13»Sd 
16s4d 
52 p.c. 

4 p.c. 
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43 4 p.c. 

55a6 3 do. 
.... 3 do. 

94 5 do. 

5i3n4* . 

1 22ia7* . 

J 1**12 . 
lllild* . 

10 

61*a2* 5 
6*a* . 


[from the Mechanics ’ Magazine . J 1 in the drawing is built to curry fi*V p as > sen * 
Dr. Church s Steam Carriage. — Wc gers. The wheels are abot^ 8,x . inches 
introduce to the notice of our readers a; broad in the tire and eight Jfeet i« diameter, 
view of a carriage in actual operation ini; The crank shaft, worked hr 1 * 16 cylinders, 
England, with the following remarks from j* connected by endless cb * 1118 with the axles 
the London Mechanics’ Magazine : jjof the hind "wheels A carriage, and 

In the able article on “ Inland Transport,” leach wheel has a pirate axle. The spokes 
in the Edinburgh Review, said to have been|! 0 f the wheels 80 constructed as to ope- 
written by Dr. Lardner, Dr. Church’s car-l! r alo like snr^E 8 lo l ^ e whole machine — that 
riage is spoken of as one of the likeliest tol|i s to o\y' Dike according to the inequal, 
be attended with success. (lilies r*' the road. The boiler consists of a 

In the cases of Gurney, Heaton Brothers, se^ 9 double tubes, one within the other, 
and also, I believe, Sir Charles Dance, there* placed in a vertical position around acircu- 
is one carriage to carry the engine, and a^-lllar fire-place, and communicating with it; 
ther the passengers. These locomoti'^ ma-|jthe heated air passes through these tubes, 
chines, in short, are drags , merely meant toiwhich are everywhere surrounded with wa- 
be used in the same way as J<w«athan Hall ' ter. The tubes are in the form of syphons, 
in the infancy of stenin navigation proposed y, to counteract the injurious effects of une. 


to use steam tugs. Dr. Church, on the con- 
trary", has hut one carriage for both machine- 
ry and passengers. The one represented 


qual expansion. The draught is produced 
by a fanner worked by the engine, and the 
furnace is made to consume its own smoke* 
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In conclusion, I have only to add, that, if] 
there be any thing to boast of in the patron 
age and support of a public company. Dr* 
Church has more to say for himself in this re 
spect than the Messrs. Heaton ; for whereas 
they have but very late issued proposals for 
such a company, while it is a considerable! 
time since a company was actually formed 
for the purpose of working Dr. Church' 
carriages, not only on the road between! 
London and Birmingham, but between Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Liverpool* 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

Impartial. 

Birmingham, Oct. 3, 1833* 

On the Microscope— Method of Constructing, 
[From Partington’s British Cyclo- 
paedia.] 

The history of this instrument is veiled 
in considerable obscurity, and among the 
modems the discovery of the microscope 
has been claimed by several individuals. 
The ancients appear to have been acquaint 
ed with it in one of its forms ; for Senecal 
says, “Letters, though minute and obscure, 
appear larger and clearer through a glass 
bubble filled with water.” In the middle 
ages this knowledge was lost. The inven 
tion of the modem instrument is attributed by 
the celebrated Dutch mathematician, Huy 
gens, to a countryman of his, named Dre 
bell, who constructed them about 1621, or 31 
years after the invention of the telescope, 
Borelli attributes it to Jansen, the reputed 
contriver of the telescope ; Viviani to Gali- 
leo. The first compound microscope, con 
sisting of two double convex lenses, seems 
to huve been made by F. Fontana, a Nea 
politan, who dates his invention from the 
year 1618. 

The numerous forms of microscopes may 
be included under the heads of single, com- 
pound refracting, and compound reflecting! 
microscopes. The theory of the single mu 
croscope may be thus explained : We all knowj 
that at a small distance we see more distinct- 
ly than at a large. If we look at two men, 
one 200 feet distant, the other 100 feet, the 
former will appear only one half the height of| 
the latter, or the angle which the latter mb- 
tends to the eye of the observer will be twice 
that subtended by the former* Hence we 
must conclude that the nearer we can bring j 
an object to the eye the larger it will appear. 
Now if, to render the parts of a minute ob. 
JM distinguishable, we bring it very near 
. .'jje, (suppose within one or two inches,) 
it will very indistinct and confused, 

m consequence of the great divergence ofj 
the rays of light from the object, and the 
power ° crystalline lens of the eye not 
being sufficient t 0 the where bv 

an image of the ^ ject ma y !,c formed on 
the reuna at the prop,- dilrtance on thtf back 
of the eye. Now, .f w. em pl a ai , e 

microscope, which consists « a convex Jc ® 
usually made of glass, (thoug.. a other 
transparent substance would have ^,1 
power in a greater or less degree,, an( ] 
mounted in a brass setting, and place it i>* 
tween the object and the eye, the former be- 
ing in the focus of the glass, the diverging 
rays from the object will be refracted and 
rendered parallel by the lens, and thus we 
shall obtain a distinct and near view of the 
object. The increase of apparent magni- 
tude obtained by the employment of lenses 
is proportioned to the difference of the dis- 
tance of an object from the lens and the dis- 


tance when seen without its assistance. Thisfj 
latter distance, (the distance of distinct vi-j 
sion of minute objects with the naked eye,) 
varies in different persons, and at different! 
periods of life* Some measure, therefore, 
must be assumed as a standard, before we 
lean express the amplifying power of a lens, 
so as mutually to have the same idea of the 
magnitude of an object. Some authors adopt 
ten inches as the standard of the focus of| 
the eye, under ordinary circumstances, and 
its decimal character makes it a. convenient 
multiplier or divisor. With this decimal 
standard we can determine the magnifying 
power of lenses of any focal length, or! 
formed of any substance' (media). Thus, ifj 
we have a lens which requires for distinct 
vision the object to be one inch from its cen- 
tie, fin a double convex,) we must divide the 
standard ten by one, which will give ten as 
the magnifying power. If the lens require 
the object to be A of an inch distant, its mag 
nifying power will be 260. We have called 
the magnifying power in the first instance 
ten, because the length of the object is in 
creased ten times ; but, as its breadth is also 
increased ten times, the real magnifying 
power of the lens is ten times ten, or 100, 
The common form of the magnifiers cm 
ployed for microscopes is double convex, 
and they should be made as thin as possible ; 
for the wandering or spreading out of the 
rays proceeding from an object when refract- 
ed by a lens with spherical surfaces, where- 
by an indistinctness is produced in its image, 
will be decreased as the square of the thick- 
ness of the lens employed, and the loss ofl 
light in passing through the lens is less in 
proportion as it is thin. 

Within a few years diamonds have been 
formed into lenses in consequence of their| 
high refractive power, whereby we can ob- 
tain lenses of any degree of magnifying powerj 
with comparatively shallow curves ; and, as 
the dispersion of color in this substance isi 
very low, the lens is nearly achromatic. 
Next to the diamond the sapphire possesses 
all the powers requisite for the formation ofj 
perfect magnifiers, and presents less difficul. 
ty in their construction ; hence the expense 
of employing it is considerably less. 

A compound refracting microscope is an 
instrument consisting of two or more convex 
lenses, by one of which an enlarged .image 
of the object is formed, and then by means 
[of the other, employed as an eye-glass, aj 
magnified representation of the enlarged im- 
age is obtained. The distance at which the 
two lenses of a compound microscope are 
placed from each other must always exceed 
the sum of their focal lengths, in order that 
the image may be formed by the object, 
glass in the anterior focus of the eye-glass. 
Compound microscopes have been construct- 
ed of almost all possible dimensions, fromj 
a few inches in length to twenty feet ; but 
from experience it appears that whcneverl 
their magnitude is augmented beyoud a cer- 
tain point the effect is diminished, though wc 
suppose the amplifying power of both mi 
proscopcs the same. 

^hc solar microscope consists of a com- 
mon ^ croscope connected with a reflector 
and conO«nscr, the former being used toj 
throw the *un\* light on the latter, by which 
it is condensed to illuminate the object placed; 
in its focus. This object is also in the focus L 
of the microscopic lens on the other side of] 
lit; which tra nsm its a magnified image of it toil 


a wall or screen, (sometimes a combination 
of two magnifying lenses is used.) The 
magnifying power will be greater in propor- 
tion as the focal distance of the object-glass 
compared with the distance of the wall or 
screen from the object-glass is less. The 
principle of the lucemal microscope is the 
same, except that a lamp is used instead of 
the sun to illuminate the objects ; this lamp 
is enclosed in a lar*tero, to screen the light 
from the observers. 

Having thus given a general outline of the 
arrangement of the microscope in its vari- 
ous forms it will now be advisable to furuish 
our readers with such graphic and descrip- 
tive particulars as will enable any ingenious 
workman, reading this article, in conjunction 
with our treatise on Optics, (which will be 
inserted [hereafter,) to construct the instru- 
ment. To render this systematic and in- 
telligible, it may be advisable to commence 
with the most simple form. 



A very convenient form of microscope is 
shown in the preceding engraving, where 6 is 
a circular piece of brass or ivory, in the 
middle of which is a small hole, one-twen- 
tieth of an inch diameter: in this hole is 
fixed, with a wire, a small lens, whose focal 
distance is c d . At that point is placed a 
pair of pliers, g h , which may be adjusted 
by means of the sliding screw, as in the fi. 
gure, and opened by means of two little studs. 
The object may be viewed with the eye 
placed in the other focus of the lens at a ; 
and, according to the focal length of the 
lens, the object, /, will appear more or less 
magnified, as represented at i L If the fo* 
cal length be half or one-fourth of an inch, 
the length, surface, and hulk, of the object 
will be magnified in a similar proportion. 
This small instrument may be put into a case 
for the pocket. Those lenses whose focal 
lengths are three-tenths, four-tenths, and 
five-tenths of an inch, are the best for com- 
mon use. 

Since the nearer the eye can approach to 
an object the larger it appears, it is plain, a 
double and equally convex lens magnifies 
more than a plano-convex lens ; because, if 
the sphere or convexity be the same, the 
focal length of the former is but half that of * 
the latter ; and, since the double convex con- 
sists of two segments of a sphere, the more 
an object is to he magnified, the greater 
must the convexity be, and therefore the 
smaller the sphere ; till at last the utmost 
degree of magnifying power will require that 
these segments become hemispheres, and, 
consequently, the lens will be reduced to a 
perfect spherule, or very small sphere. 

If the radius of the spherule be one-tenth 
of an inch, the eye will have distinct vision 
of an object by means thereof, at the di$» 
tohee of li radius, (that is, thiwtwentittita ' 
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of an inch,) and, as this is but the fortieth 
part of six inches, the length of an object 
will be magnified forty times, the surface 
1600 times, and the solidity 64,000 times, by 
such a small sphere. 

If the radius of a spherule be but one- 
twentieth of an Inch, then will the eye have 
distinct vision of an object at the distance ofj 
three-fortieths of an inch, and as this is but 
the eightieth part of six inches, the length 
of objects will appear eighty times greater, 
the surface 6400 times, and the bulk 512,- 
000 times greater, to the naked eye at six 
inches distance. 

In using these spherule microscopes, thej 
objects are to be placed in one focus and the 
eye in the other ; and since the focus is so 
exceedingly near the glass, it is impossible 
to view any but pellucid bodies ; for, if any 
opaque object were to be applied, the eye 
being, as it were, just on the spherule, would i 
entirely prevent any light falling on it, and| 
it would be too obscure to be viewed. 

To remedy this inconvenience, the focal 
length should be increased and a concave 
mirror substituted for the plate b . The ob- 
ject, y*, being placed in the focus of the mir- 
ror, is illuminated by reflected light, and the 
most opaque insect may thus be seen with 
advantage to the naturalist. If the instru- 
ment thus arranged be directed towards the 
sun, the effect will be very materially im- 
proved; and when this cannot be accoin 
plished, a sheet of white paper should be 
placed beneath the instrument. 

The compound microscope , as made by 
Messrs. Jones, of Holborn, is shown in the 
engraving beneath. The body of the in- 



strument, a, is screwed to the horizontal 
sliding arm, c. At b is a circular plate, con 
taining a series of glasses, varying in their 
magnifying power. The objects to be mag- 
nified are placed in the stage, c, and the pro- 
per focus obtained by moving the rack at f d % 
The lens g is employed to concentrate the 
^ight of a lamp, or that of the sun, on the 
object to be examined. The reflector at h 
has two mirrors, the one concave, the other! 
flat. The whole instrument is supported by] 
the pillar, k * and the triangular stand, l m. 
The great facility with which objects can 
be represented on paper, or a rough glass, 
in the camera obscura, and copies drawn 
from them by any person, though unskilled 
in drawing* evidently suggested the applica 
tion of the microscope to this instrument. 
The greatest number of experiments thatj 
appear to have been made with this view 
were by Mr. Martin and Mr. Adorns, the for. 
mer of whomjfrequently applied the micros* 1 


cope to the portable camera, and with much 
effect. But these instruments being found 
to answer only with the assistance of the 
sun, Mr. Adams directed his experiments to 
the construction of an instrument of more 
extended utility, which could be equally em- 
ployed in the day and by night. He accord- 
ingly succeeded so far as to produce, by can 
dle-light, the images of objects refracted 
from a single magnifier, upon one or two 
large convex lenses (of about five inches, 
or upwards, in diameter,) at the end of a 
pyramidal-shaped box, in a very pleasing 
manner, so as to give opaque objects, as'well 
as transparent -ones, the utmost distinctness 
of representation ; but still the light of a 
caudle, or lamp, was found generally insuffi- 
cient to throw the requisite degree of illu- 
mination on the objects. The invention of | 
the Argand lamp offered a complete remedy 
for (his defect, by the intensity and steadi- 
ness of its light. 

The advantages of this excellently-con- 
ceived instrument are numerous and impor- 
tant. “As the far greater part of the ob-| 
ijects which surround us are opaque,” says! 
Mr. Adams, “and very few are sufficiently j 
transparent to be examined by the common 
microscopes, an instrument that could be 
readily applied to the examination of opaque 
objects has always been a desideratum. 
Even in the examination of transparent ob- 
jects, many of the tine and more curious por- 
tions are lost, and drowned, as it were, in 
the light which must be transmitted through 
them ; while different parts of the same ob- 
|ject appear only as dark lines or spots, be-i 
cause they arc so opaque as not to permit 
any light to pass through them. These dif- 
ficulties, as well as many more, are obviated 
in the lucemal microscopes, by which opaque 
objects of various sizes may be seen with 
ease and distinctness, the beautiful colors 
with which most of them are adomted are 
rendered more brilliant, without changing in 
the least the real tint of the color, and the 
concave and convex parts retain also their 
proper form. The facility with which aJI | 
opaque objects are applied to this instrument! 
is another considerable advantage, and al-| 
most peculiar to itself: as the texture and; 
configuration of the more tender parts arej 
often hurt by previous preparation, every | 
object may bp examined by this instrument; 
first as opaque, and afterwards (if the tex-j 
ture will admit of it) as transparent. Thej 
lucemal microscope does not in the least fa-j 
tigue the eye ; the object appears like mi-! 
ture itself, giving ease to the sight and plea 


four different modes, from a blaze of light 
almost too great for the eye to bear to that 
which is perfectly easy to it ; and, by the ad- 
dition of a tin lantern to the apparatus, may 
be thrown on a screen, and exhibited at one 
view to a large company, as by the solar 
microscope.” 



sure to the mind : there is also, in the use ofj 
this instrument, no occasion to shut the eye 
which is not directed to the object. A fur- 1 
ther advantage peculiar to this microscope! 
is that by it the outlines of every object may ! 
be taken, even by those who are not accus- j 
tonied to draw ; while those who can draw j 
well will receive great assistance, and exe-j 
cute their work with more accuracy, and in ! 
less time, than they would otherwise have 
been able to have performed it. Transpa- 
rent objects as well as opaque may be co-| 
pied in the same manner. The instrument, 
may be used at any time of the day, but thej 
best effect is by night; in which respect it 1 
has a superiority over the solar microscope,! 
as that instrument can be used only when 
the sun shines. 

“Transparent objects maybe examined 
with the lucemal microscope, la thiee Or 


In the above engraving we give a view of 
this instrument, mounted to examine opaque 
objects. 6 is a large mahogany pyramidal 
box, which forms the body of the micros- 
cope ; it is supported lirmly on the brass 
pillar, n, by means of the socket, m, and the 
curved piece, e . a is a guide for the eye, 
in order to direct it in the axis of the lenses ; 
it consists of* two brass tubes, Z, one sliding 
within the other, and a vertical flat piece, at 
the top of which is the hole for the eye. The 
inner tube may be pulled out, or pushed in, to 
|adjust it to the focus of the glasses. The 
vertical piece may be raised or depressed, 
that the hole through which the object is to 
be viewed may coincide with the centre of 
the field of view ; it is moved by a milled 
screw, which could not be shown in this 
figure. At Z is a dove-tailed piece of brass, 
made to receive the dove-tail at the end of 
the tubes, by which it is attached to the 
wooden box. The tubes may be removed 
from this box occasionally, for the conve- 
jniencc of packing it up in a less compass. 
At the small end of the cone is placed a 
tube, which carries' the magnifiers, one of 
which is represented at c ; the tube may be 
unscrewed occasionally from the wooden 
body. Beneath the cone is placed a long 
square bar, which passes through and carries 
the stage or frairie that holds the objects ; 
this bar may be moved backward or forward, 
in order to adjust it to the focus, by means 
of the pinion, k. A handle furnished with 
a universal joint, for more conveniently turn 
ing the pinion, is shown at o. When the 
handle is removed a nut may be used in its 
stead. The stage, h, for opaque objects, 
fits upon the bar by means of a socket, and 
is brought nearer to or removed further 
from the magnifying lens by turning the pi- 
nion, k ; the objects are placed in the front 
side of the stage. The two upper pieces of 
brass, r, are moveable; they are fixed to a 
plate, which is acted on by a spiral spring, that 
presses them down, and confines the slider 
with the objects : this plate, and the two up- 
per pieces of brass, are' lifted up by the 
small nut, d. 

At the lower part of the stage there is a 
seVni -circular lump of glass, g , which is de- 
signed to receive the light from the lamp, 
and to collect and throw it on the concave 
mirror, /*, whence it is reflected on the ob- 
ject. The upper part of the opaque stage 
takes out, that the sta^e for transparent ob« 
Ijects may be inserted in its 'place^ ^ 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


Animal Mechanics , or Proofs of Design in 
the Animal Frame . [From the Library 
of Useful Knowledge.] 

(Continued from page 57. > 

Did the reader ever notice how the walls 
of a house are assisted when thin and over- 
burdened with a roof? 

The wall plate is a portion of timber built 
into the wall, to which a transverse or tie- 
beam is attached by carpentry. This cog - 
ging, as it is termed, keeps the wall in the 
perpendicular, and prevents any lateral pres- 
sure of the roof.J We sometimes see a 
more clumsy contrivance, a clasp, or a round 
plate of iron, upon the side of a wall ; this 
has a screw going into the ends of a cross- 
beam, and by embracing a large portion oi 
♦he brick-work, it holds the wall from shift- 
ing at this point. Or take the instance of aj 
roof supported on inclined rafters, A B: 


Fig. 2. 



Were they thus, without further security, 
placed upon the walls, the weight would 
tend to spur or press out the walls, which 
must be strong and heavy, to support the 
roof ; therefore the skeleton of the reof is 
made into a truss , (for so the whole joined 
carpentry is called.) The upper cross-beam, 
marked by the dotted lines C, is a collar- 
beam, connecting the rafters of the roof, and 
stiffening them, and making the weight bear 
perpendicularly upon the walls. When the 
transverse beam joins the extremities of the 
rafters, as indicated by the lower outline, D, 
it is called a tie-beam , and is more powerful 
still in preventing the rafters from pushing 
out the walls. 

!Now, when a man bears a burden upon 
his head, the pressure, or horizontal push, 
comes upon the lower part of the jmrietal 
bones, and if they had not a tie-beam, they 
would in fact be spurred out, and the bones 
of the head be crushed down. But the tem- 
poral bone, D, and still more, the sphenoid 
bone, E, by running across the base of the 
skull, and having their edges lapping over 
the lower part of the great walls, or the pa- 
rietal bones, lock in the walls as if they had 
iron plates, and answer the purpose of the 
t ie-beam in the roof, or the iron plate in the 
walls. But the connection is at the same 
time so secure, that these bones act equally 
as a straining piece, that is, as a piece of 
timber, preventing the tendency of the sides 
of the skull to each other. 

It may be said, that the skull is not so much 
like the wall of a house as like the arch of 
a bridge : let us then consider it in this light. 

Fig. 3. 



We have here the two parietal bones, se- 
parated and resting against each other, so 


[as to form an arch. In the centering, which 
is the wooden frame for supporting a stone 
arch while building, there are some princi- 
pies that are applicable to the head. 

We see that the arch formed by the two 
parietal bones is not a perfect semi-circle ; 
there is a projection at the centre of each 
bone : the bone is more convex, and thicker 
at this part. 

The cause assigned for this is, that it is 
the point from which ossification begins, and 
where it is, therefore, most perfect. But 
this is to admit a dangerous principle, that 
the forms of the bones arc matter of chance ; 
and thence we are left without a motive for 
study, and make no endeavor to comprehend 
the uses of parts. We find that all the parts 
which are most exposed to injury are thus 
strengthened : the centre of the forehead, 
and the projecting point of the skull behind, 
and the lateral centres of the parietal and 
frontal bones. The parts of the head which 
would strike upon the ground when a man 
falls are the strongest, and the projecting 
arch of the parietal bone is a protection to 
the weaker temporal bone. 

If we compare the skull to the centering , 
where a bridge is to be built over a navigable 
river, and consequently where the space 
must be free in the middle, we find that the 
scientific workmen are careful, by a trans- 
verse beam, to protect the points where the 
principal thrust will be made in carrying up 
the masonry. This beam does not act as a 
tie-beam, but as a straining-piece, preventing 
the arch from being crushed in at this point. 

The necessity of strengthening certain 
points is well exhibited in the carpentry oi 

Fig. 4. 



roofs. In this figure it is clear that the 
points A A will receive the pressure of the 
roof, and if the joining of the puncheons* 
and rafters be not secure, it will sink down 
in the form of the dotted line. The work- 
men would apply braces at these angles to 
strengthen them. 

In the arch, and at the corresponding 
points of the parietal bones, the object is at- 
tained by strengthening these points by in-' 
crease of their convexity and thickness ;j 
[ and where the workman would support tilt* 
angles by braces, there are ridges of bonej 
I in the calvaria,* or roof of tire skull. 

; If a stone arch fall it must give way in 
two places at the same time ; the centre 
cannot sink unless that part of the arch 
which springs from the pier yields ; and in 
all arches, from the imperfect Roman arch 
to that built upon modern principles, the aim 
of the architect is to give security to this 
point. 

In the Roman bridges still entire, the arch 
rVs high, with little inclination at the lower 
part ; and in bridges of a more modern date, 
we see a mass of masonry erected oil the 
pier, sometimes assuming the form of orna- 
ment, sometimes of a tower or gateway, bui 
obviously intended at the same time, by the 
perpendicular load, to resist the horizontal 

i 

* The puncheons are the upright i&temi piece* , the raft 
era are the timbers which lie oblique, and join the punch- 
eons at A A. 


pressure of the arch. If this be omitted in 
more modern buildings, it is supplied by a 
finer art, which gives security to the mason- 
ry of the pier, (to borrow the terms of ana- 
tomy,) by its internal structure. 

In what is termed Gothic architecture, we 
see a flying buttress springing from the outer 
wall, carried over the roof of the aisle, and 
abutting against the wall of the upper part, 
or clere-story . From the upright part of 
this masonry, a pinnacle is raised, which at 
first appears to be a mere ornament, but 
which is necessary, by its perpeudicul&r 
weight, to counteract the horizontal thrust 
of the arch. 


AGRICULTURE, Ac 

Drill Machine — Important Improve- 
ment. — Last year Mr. John Geddes, farmer 
and joiner, Cargen bridge, who some time 
ago received, from the Highland Society of 
[Scotland, a handsome premium for the best 
turnip drill-machine now in use, invented an 
apparatus for sowing and harrowing, which 
weighs 50 lbs., may be purchased for the 
same number of shillings, and is so exceed- 
ingly handy that it can be attached in five 
minutes to a common plough, and set in mo- 
tion to the astonishment of the sheeted 
seedsman, and his friend the harrower, who 
foresee in this invention their occupation 
gone, with the exception of oats, and that 
too in the course of a few' years. In the first 
instance, our friend drilled a field of barley, 
at the rate, not of 5, but 1 £ bushels of seed 
per acre, and reared, notwithstanding, a full 
and fair average crop, and the calculation 
is that 12 shillings per acre for wheat and 
10 shillings tor barley may be saved on all 
the arable land in the country, placed under 
these descriptions of crop. Something, too, 
is gained in appearance : a succession of 
rows beautifully straight has a pleasing ef- 
fect, and the opinion gains ground, that 
wheat thus raised will be easier reaped, and 
less liable to be lodged during wet w'eather. 
It is difficult to describe machinery in the 
absence of cuts ; and all we say is, that the 
w'cight of the plough, bv pressing on a wheel 
connected w ith the seed chest, causes it to 
revolve, and opens the valves with the great- 
est regularity. A small coulter ruts the soil 
to the proper width and depth, and no more ; 
and two iron teeth, like the teeth of har- 
rows, cover up the tiny drill, and complete 
the operation. From the position of the 
' seed-box, nothing is trodden under foot : by 
reason of the wheel below' the plough, the 
j task of the horses is not harder than in or- 
[ dinary cases, and a man, or even a lad, can 
plough, sow f , and harrow', at the rate of one 
acre per day, or more. From the great 
breadth of oats planted, and the necessity 
f which exists of breaking the stubborn glebe 
| during winter, broadcasting this description 
of crop must still remain the favorite mode 
of husbandry ; while, on the other hand, 
wheat and barley, from the success of the 
experiments already made, must, ere long, 
be drilled almost universally. By modify- 
ing t lie seed-chest and substituting one for 
anot her, according to the nature of the ope- 
ration, potatoes may be planted, and beans 
and peas sown on the same principle. By 
means of an index, the quantity of seed re- 
quired to be sown is regulated with mathe. 
matical accuracy, and can be increased or 
diminished according to circumstances. — 
[Dumfries Courier.] 
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[Ftom the New . York Farmer.] 
Suggestions relative to Fanners' Work for Fe- 
bruary . By the Editor. 

Those of our subscribers who have the vol- 
ume for 1833, will find an article on this sub- 
ject at page 40. Its perusal may produce 
some good effect on the mind. 

Taking an Account of Stock. — During 
the last month a great number of the mer- 
chants in this city have been busy taking an 
account of their goods, debts and credits. By 
this practice they are enabled to ascertain 
whether they have made a profit or a loss. 
Let the result be as it may, the information is 
of much service in regulating their future 
course. Those farmers who have neglected 
to follow the example of the merchants should 
immediately set about it. The effect of taking 
an account of stock, and of keeping regular 
books, is very beneficial, causing the farmer 
to be more economical, more discriminating, 
more industrious, and more rational in his en- 
joyments. 

Manure. — Those who are in favor of fer- 
mented manure, and thoke who have greater 
facilities for carting into the fields in winter, 
should embrace favorable opportunities to 
cart it out from the yard, and deposite it in 
regularly formed heaps, where its juices will 
not wash away. In this state it will gradually 
ferment, and hy the time it is wanted for use 
will be in a good condition. Manure should 
be collected into large heaps in the yard, and 
every kind of litter, ashes, pomice, &c. should 
be collected and deposited in alternate layers 
with the manure. If it is stirredo nee or twice 
and more litter added, it will be in a fine con- 
dition for use in the spring. Those who adopt 
this practice will find themselves paid in vari- 
ous wavs. [See N. Y. Farmer, vol. 6, pages 
327, 360.] 

Cut Hay and Straw’. — The advantages 
in using cut hay for horses, as well as cows 
and oxen, are the saving of one-third of the 
expense, and improving the condition of the 
stock, particularly those in years. [See N. 
Y. Farmer, vol. 7, pages 6, 11.] 

Sheep and Lambs. — But comparatively 
few farmers may be said to be very success- 
ful in sheep husbandry. There must be a 
cause for this, and every farmer, from public 
and private considerations, should make both 
observation and experiment. The inquiry 
should be made, are they less liable to diseases 
in summer than in winter and spring ? At 
which season do they obtain food most adapt- 
ed to their natures ? In the season of vegeta- 
tion they are fond of short, sweet pasture. In 
winter they generally get long dry hay, and 
often nothing else. This is sufficient to derange 
the system — to make the demands on the sali- 
valand digestive powers too great. It would 
seem, therefore, that cut hay, mixed with a 
little bran, and occasionally salted a little, 
would be a more natural food. This, together 
with a few turnips, or other succulent food, 
would undoubtedly tend to invigorate them, 
and enable them to bring forth and sustain a 
more healthy progeny. Good covering, dry, 
worm, and spacious yards, are important. 
Some kind of condiment, too, is probably 
serviceable. [See present number, page 56.] 

Cows.-— Exposed to cold storms, when we 
have not an opportunity 'to stir sufficient to 
keep up-animal heat, the human frame suf- 
fers much, an^ undergoes so great a derange- 
ment that deaft follows, if not soon relieved. 


When cows are confined in a yard where they 
do not stir about as they would in a state of 
nature, they must certainly become greatly 
chilled, and consequently their appetites and 
digestive functions must suffer more or less. 
It seems unnatural that cows thus treated 
would bring forth healthy, vigorous calves. 
We are too apt to think that warm houses, 
thick clothing, and downy beds, were made for 
man, but the bleak heavens and the pelting 
storms for our domestic animals. 


Frequent Plovghings. — When green crops 
or manure are turned under, it is evident that 
they should remain to ferment. Jf, however, 
the manure is fermented, it cannot be com- 
mingled too much. In an address before the 
South Carolina Agricultural Society, by Daniel 
K. Whitaker, we find reference to Mr. Tull s 
system. 

A farmer, in that State, planted a field of 
Rye of seven acres, which he worked in the 
following manner. He ploughed one acre of 
the land ; this he re-ploughed and ploughed 
another acre. He then ploughed the two acres 
already ploughed and ploughed a third acre, 
and proceeded in this manner, ploughing con- 
tinually the land already ploughed, and adding 
an acre at each successive ploughing, till the 
whole field was completely ploughed. When 
this was done, the first acre had received seven 
ploughings, the second six, the third five, the 
fourth four, the fifth three, the sixth two, and 
the seventh one ploughing. He then cast in 
the grain, and harrowed it in, in the manner 
usually practised in the Eastern States. The 
result, as communicated to the Agricultural 
Society, was, that the product of grain harvest- 
ed from each respective acre, was in exact pro- 
portion to the number of ploughings each acre 
had received ; that which had received seven 
ploughings producing the most abundant crop, 
that, which had received six ploughings, the 
next most abundant crop, ana so on to that 
which had received only one ploughing, which 
produced the least of all. There is no doubt 
that by minutely pulverizing and frequently 
stirring the earth, and stirring it deeply, the 
product of a field may be greatly increased. 
But something more than this is necessary for 
him who would reap a succession of crops, in 
perpetuity, from the same land. He must give 
the plant food. He must supply it with a due 
portion of decayed animal or vegetable manure. 
It is a mistake to suppose that there is any 
principle of fertility in the primitive soils what- 
ever, and this was the fatal error that lay at the 
foundation of Mr. Tull's system. Not all the 
pulverization which could be effected in the 
soil by a nine month's constant ploughing, 
would enable the planter to gather a crop of 
Cotton from a tract of barren sand. 


Fermented and Unfermented Manures. — ■ 
Practical Agriculturists, (says Mr. Whitaker,) 
who have tried both the new and the old, prefer 
the old method. They find that the unferment- 
ed application creates too powerful a stimulus 
for healthy action in the plant, induces disease, 
and frequently kills, where it was only intend- 
ed to nourish. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


From Havana, by the ship Moro Castle, we have! 
papers of the 21st tilt. They furnish no news. Our 
boatman, however, reports, upon the authority of a 
passenger, Capt.Trenor, of the United flutes Army 
that two days before sailing, he was informed hy a 
merchant of Havana, that the intelligence bad been 
received there from Spain, via Lisbon, that Mexico 
had called upon Spain to acknowledge her indepen- 
dence, threatening in case of rcius&l, a declaration 
of war against Spain. The inhabitants of Havana, 


it is added, were in great dread list the Queen shou* ' 
refuse, and war be the consequence. We see no- 
thing of this in the Diario . 

Barbadoes papers to Jan. 9th, received by the Sa- 
vannah Georgian, contain the aftnexed intelligence, 
which possesses considerable interest : 

Insurrection at Martinique. 

Bridgetown, Jan. 6. — By an arrival from Martin, 
ique, private letters have come to hand, which stats. . 
that an insurrection had taken place amongst the 
slaves in that colony, and that in a skirmish between' 
them and the military on the 24th ult., between 50* 
and 60 were killed, and 180 taken prisoners, with' 
arm 8 in their hands. • * - 

[The French brig Adele, Capt. Barron, at this porW 
1 eft Martinique on the 29th Dec. Capt. B. informs 
us that the above account is much exaggerated. The- 
slaves had no agency in the affair. Some free per- 
sons of color opposed themselves to the military; bat 
before Capt. B. left, news was received that they had. 
surrendered. — Eds. J. C.] 

Yesterday morning the Rosa, a Spanish schooner ’ 
of 75 tons burden, came into this port, a prize to H.‘ 
M. brig Despatch, Having on board 292 African ne- 
groes, consisting of 116 males and 176 females, be- 
tween the ages ot 10 sod 18 yoars. - The Despatch 
fell in with her on Christmas day, in lat 4, 30, N., 
Ion. 39, 16, W., bound, as she stated, to Havana*— 
On their arrival here, the captives wore in excellent • 
health, and seemed quite cheerful and contented.-^ 
The Rosa sailed last evening for Havana, under 
charge of an officer of the Despatch, to abide the de 
cision of the mixed commission, when they will pro'*; 
bably be declared free, and apprenticed out to whom*] 
soever pr>p3ses for them, and the fortunate captors 
will be allowed jCIO sterling per head for each — that' 
is, provided they ever arrive there, which, from the* 
leaky condition of the Rosa, on leaving this, is very 
questionable. ■ • 

Latest Jrom Africa, and Lander tt Expedition . 

Bridgetown, Jan. 9. — By Captain Ellis,' of 
barque Boddingtons, which arrived here in distress 
on Sunday* last. 70 days from Fernando Po, we have 
been politely favored with intelligence from the Coast 
of Africa, and with a corroboration of some facts* 
which we had previously been made acquainted with. 
This vessel left Fernando Po on the 28th of October; 
her cargo consisted principally of palm oil, which, 
being put up in casks, some of which have proved to 
be unserviceable, leaked to such an extent aa to ere- 
ate alarm for the safety of the vessel, a considerable 
quantity being pumped out every day. Capt. Ellis,' 
accordingly, about three weeks since, found it ne.* 
cessary to steer for this island, as the nearest port he 
could fetch. The cargo, we understand, is being 
landed, for the purpose of the packages being re. 
paired. We are happy to learn by this gentleman,* 
that the health of Mr. Richard Lander, since he 
joined the steamer up the Niger, has greatly recov- 
ered. The Columbine sailed for Liverpool, with a 
cargo of palm oil, on the same day that the Bodding- 
tons left, having on board as passenger Mr. Laird, 
one of the proprietors concerned in Landers' expe- 
dition. Mr. Laird has proceeded home for the ex- 
press purpose of taking out another cargo to the in. 
j terior, as the former goods were not adapted to the 
trade of the country. The mate of the Columbine, 
who succeeded to the command on the death of 
Captain Mitchell, had met with the like fate, had 
fallen a victim to the pestilence of the climate. — 
While Capt. Ellis was lying in the C-ameroons river* 
six of the piratical crew belonging to the late schoo- 
ner Panda, which was blown up, applied to King 
Agua, saying that (hey had been wrecked in a vessel 
bound to his river, and claimed his protection. The 
Chief believing their tale to be true, received them 
with kindness. 

On the second day, four of them applied to Capt. 
tain Ellis and expressed their wish to get a passage 
to Bonny, Calabar, or New Calabar, and asked, if he 
could devise any means of getting there. Capt.. EL 
lis having no suspicion of them, wrote a note to. the 
sub.fuperiQtendent of Fernando Pe, then at Bitnbia, 

! stating circumstances as they had related them; but the 
I superintendent having been apprised by the Captain 
of His MajeAty's ship Curlew, of the circumstances 
connected with the capture and the destruction of the 
I Panda, and the escape of the pirates, and a liberty 
sailor recognizing one of them as a notorious free- 
booter, they were immediately put in irons ; upon 
which one of them ofTcrcd to turn King's evidence 
against the others. A reward had been offered for 
iho apprehension of die Captain of the Pirate, in 
j consequence of which he was taken, and with the 
other men sent to Sierra Leone for trial. 

1 See Summary, page 76. . 
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Saline, (IVashtenaw Co.*M.T.) Dec. 7.| 

I have just spent an hour with Mr. Risden, 
the Surveyor of a great part of Michigan, at 
wfcooe public house I atn now staying, in talk- 
idgrovu the district with which he is familiar, 
and I shall avail myself of the information thus 
acquired, in filling up hereafter my notes upon 
the country. The conversation turning upon 
the healtbmlness of Michigan, there was not 
one out of several residents present, who did 
no£ allow the existence of bilious fevers, and 
fever and ague in every part of the country ; 
but. they spoke of passing through these dis- 
eases as merely a slight process of acclimating , 
which in the general health of the country, 
was hardly to be considered. They asserted 
too, what I have before heard stated by more 
than one physician in the Territory, that Mi- 
chigan is exempt from many of the diseases 
most fatal to human life at the East. Con- 
sumption, for instance, which a reference to 
the bills of mortality* will show, destroys as 
many in New Yorlc, take year and year to- 
gether for several in succession, as does the 
yellow fever in New Orleans, is here unknown. 
Not only, I am told, do no cases originate here, 
but many persons from New York arc pretend- 
ed to have been cured of the complaint by 
coming to reside in Michigan. The most un- 
healthy points are in the vicinity of milldnms 
and of marshes, near both of which the settlers 
take particular pains to “locate.” The first 
for the Convenience of grinding and sawing, 
and near the last for the rich grass they afford 
with only the trouble of mowing. Health, in- 
deed, is the last thing a settler seems to think 
of, by the way in which he chooses a site for 
kit house. In a country go abounding with 
lakes and streams of the purest water, and 
filled with fish, that you may pass a dozen in a 
ride of as many miles, you but seldom find a 
house on their banks ; while the purchaser of| 
a new possession neglects alike the tempting 
looking oak opening, and erects his dwelling 
in the thick forest, provided only a road or trail 
passes within three feet of his door. A trail, 
by the way, I must tell you, is an Indian foot- 
path, that has been travelled perhaps for cen- 
turies, and bears here the same relation to an 
ordinary road, that a turnpike does to a Rail 
road in your State, He chooses, in short, the 
most fertile spot on his acres, in order to have 
a garden immediately around his house, which 
he places plump upon the road, in order to 
have it “more sociable-like, and see folks 
passing.” His garden grows from almost 
nothing. The first year the hog pen Rnd cow 
yard occupy the place designed for its com 
mencemeat. They are moved further from 
the house the second year, and a few cabbages 
occupy the place which they have enriched by 
their temporary situation upon it. They move 
again on the second year, and the garden, 
which can now boast of a few currant flushes 
and a peach tree, expands over the place they 
have ceased to occupy. And now our settler] 
having built a fine barn, and “got things snug 
about him,” begins to like the look of the 
woods again, which he ha6 so industriously 
swept from every spot that can be seen from 
his aoor. He shoulders his pick axe, he goes 
oat iuto the woods, and selecting two of the 
straightest maple saplings he can find, they 
are at once disinterred, their heads chopped on 
to make these tall awkward things look civil- 
ized, and the pair of poles thru6t inTo the 
ground within two feet of his door, are white- 
washed and called trees. 

Dexter, Washtenaw Co.. Df.c. 12. 

I hive been here two or three days; but so occu. 
pied in riding about looking at the country, that I 
Mve not till now attempted to finish this letter. For 
different is the appearance of the cottages here from 
those described above, as the common residence of 


new settlers. They build almost altogether in the 
|oak openings ; and as the country is now undulating, 
I have' seen some cabins s very prettily situated in 
[clumps of oaks, a gun shot from the road* with fields 
of young wheat extending in every direction around 
them. The soil, when first turned up, is a kind of] 
yellow gravel, very unpromising in its appearance | 
but it rapidly undergoes a chemical change, becom- 
ing almost black in fields of two years cultivation, 
and improving every season without the aid of a 
[particle of manure. I have now got among the 
rolling land, in a region full of lakes and oak open, 
inga, of which hitherto I had only a taate. 1 need 
hardly aay how much more grateful such a country 
is to my eye, than the level thickly timbered laoda 
about Detroit and Monroe. 

I came hither by way of the pretty village of Anne 
Arbour, which contains, 1 should ehink> seven or 
eight hundred inhabitants* many of whom, I am told, 
are very respectable English immigrants. I stopped 
st a farm house, about live miles from here, to dine. 
A white-headed hoy of six or ssven years old, was 
turning a grindstone before the door, while a couple 
of Indians sharpened their knives. N«ar them a 
miserable ponev, with hie wooden saddle covered 
with a freshly flayed deer, and a brindle wiry- haired 
dog, with the head of a wolf aod the creat of a boar, 
skulked around the slaughtered game, and snarled 
in its protection, when, after dismounting, I ap- 
proached it. His swarthy masters and myself en- 
tered tho house together. Tenepe keen chemowko - 
mote ? ( M Where is the white man ?**) snid the oldest 
of the two to a very pretty Connecticut girl, who 
had recently followed her husband out to this coun. 
try. She replied by pointing to him, working at a 
distance in a field, and the In liana sat down patiently 
till the farmer entered. The venison was then laid 
on a table, and a bargaining scene commenced, ] 
which lusted full half an hour. Cmt.nea.ahiu cho. 
tnoeotnon. ** No good, white man,” said one of the 
red barterers, turning to me, as the white trader of* 
fared him what he thought too little for a whole deer. 
The bargain was struck, however, before a bystander 
could interpret the appeal for me. The skin still 
remained with the Indian, and 1 was not a little sur- 
prized to see produced from it a variety of articles 
of Indian produce, among which were large cakes 
of deer's tallow, about the size of an ordinary cheese. 
These were all traded away in succession, and a 
small cask produced by the Indian, was filled 
with whiskey on the spot ; and the eldest mounting 
the ppney, they both shook me by the hand, and soon 
disappeared with their poisonous burden, behind a 
turning of the road. They were of the Ottawa tribe, 
well-made men, though slightly built, and with aqui. ! 
lias noses and fine shaped heads, and each wh«i V 
taw them, had the freest and most graceful step 1 1 
ever saw, whether on the sod or in the ball-room. I 
How complete was the metamorphosis when I over- ! 
took them half an hour afterward in the woods!! 
The eldest, who could not have been more than five-{ 
and. thirty, was barely sober enough to guide hia] 
horse, and sitting with both arms around the barrel] 
of whiskey on the pommel before him, be reminded] 
me of an engraving of Bacchus in a very vulgar and 1 
not very witty book, called Homer Travestie. The I 
Indian gravity which had before been preserved 
amid all the nervousness incident to a trading ope- 
ration had now thoroughly deserted him, and toddling 
from side to side, he muttered a sort of recitative, 
which combined all the excellencies of the singing ' 
and spouting of a civilized toper. His companion/ 
a youth of but seventeen, seemed perfectly sober,' 
and stopping only occasionally to pick up the whip 
of the fumbling rider, he stepped so lightly by his| 
horse's side, that the leaves scarcely rustled be- 
neath his moccasin. I was somewhat pained, ofj 
course, at the exhibition, though I confess I was 
not a little diverted, while riding along for milgs 
in the silent woods, with sach grotesque company. 
The pedestrian continued as reserved and respect, 
ful as ever, but my fellow cavalier, after talking' 
a quantity of gibberish tome, whieb was of course] 
perfectly -unintelligible, seemed to be at last quite j 
angry because I could not understand him ; then, af- 
ter again becoming pacified, he found a new source 
of vehemence in. urging me to “ achwap paaiache 
[run,” (trade my gun, to which he took a great fancy) 
for his M papooshe paacoeachce” as he called a colt 
that followed the forlorn poney on which he rede. I 
could not help blaming myself, however, for having] 
been so long diverted with the frailties of this hos- 
pitable Silenus, when at parting about nightfall where 
be struck into the lorest, he gave me an invitation to 
bix wigwam, 30 miles off, signifying the distance by 
raising alibis fingers twicr, at the same time using 
the words hokeo lee* marchee nee* wigwam* (oomej 

to my wigwam;) How sitiDgoly ar# wo constituted 1 


that one should derive amusement in the woods from 
an exhibition which in a city would only excite paid 
and disgust. I have never see* a half-intoxica* 
jted Indian before without the deepest feelings of com- 
miseration. As for the slleged crime of selling Indians 
whiskey* it is impossible to prevent it. The love ot 
jspiriiuoos liquors is a natural craving of the red maa* 
which is irrepressible, and ss such I have heard the 
most humane and intelligent persons speak of It— pee. 
pie who liave passed their lives among the Indians, 
and have done their best to snatch them from this per* 
dition. The haughtiest Chief will travel a hundred 
miles for a pint of whiskey* and get drunk the mot 
merit he receivea it* wheresoever he may be. Pro! 
vidence seems to have designed tbst this mysterieue 
race should not continue upon the earth, and fate has* 
infused a fatal thirst into their bosoms* which is has* 
telling their doom with fearful celerity. But six 
years ago and the woods around me were alive witlt 
Indians, now they are only traversed by a few «uch 
stragglers as these. You may talk of civilizing them 
—but that too is impossible. You may more easily 
civilize the stupidest African than the most intelli. 
[gent Indian — and yet who for a moment would com. 
pare the erect port and manly tread* the sir* the 
blooded, look of the one, with his keen sagacity and 
rare instincts, to the misshapen form,ihe shuffling gait 
and stupid bearing of the other ? Where then lies 
the difficulty ? The African is an imitative animal 
— the Indian is not. He will copy the form of your 
weapons, for he has felt their edge, and he will make 
himself ridiculous by wearing a cocked hat, because 
he conceives it to be m emblem of authority. Ring# 
and bracelets he may wear, for they recommend him 
to hia own tribe ; but the forms and fashions of civi. 
fixation he despises. Tbs negro furnishes the best 
raw material for a dandy that can be linid : he learns 
|nt once how to wear his bat and adjust his shirt col* 
Inr according to the last mode ol the white man. 
The Indian, if a fop, departs even further than usual 
from the costume of a European. He comes from 
nature's hands all that she ever intended him to be— 
the wild man of tne woods, lb the flevtnrss of the 
deer in traversing the forest, he unite* the instinct of 
the bound in finding his way $ and when you qdd to 
these the mental gift of a certain wild eloquence, 
wholly unimprovable by cultivation, you have nearly 
[summed up the intellectual qualifications of tha Ame- 
rican savage — the genuine child of nature— the un- 
tamed — the untamable. 

1 had a long conversation on this subject yesterday, 
with a middle aged gentleman of high intelligence 
and character, for many years settled in the territo* 
[ry, and who has availed himself of unusual opportu*. 
nities of studying Indian life and manners. We had 
been all day in a canee paddled by ourselves, explo. 
ring a chain of small lakes in this vicinity ; and the 
perfect stillness of the woods around, while floating 
at sunset over the transparent water, induced him to 
remark upon the rapid disappearance of the inhabi- 
tants ; who, but six years since, when he first visited 
this part of Michigan, kept their canoes upon every 
stream in the country. The observation suggested 
[the discussion, already alluded to, upon the feasibi- 
lity of civilizing the Indians ; and he told me a varie- 
ty of anecdotes about a young chief with an unpro- 
nounceable name, whom, on various accounts he had 
once thought the fittest subject for social life be hod 
ever met with among the aborigines* The conclu- 
sion of his relation was so whimsical and strikingly 
characteristic, that I will finish this letter with the de- 
tails precisely as I took them down in my note book 
from the lips of my informant— our canoe, the while, 
being allowed to float as she listed along the placid 
bosom of one of those beautiful lakes into which the 
river Huron expands a few miles from its sources. 

“As we came one day to the Indian encampment, 
Ketche-waun-doug-enink caught me by the hand aa 
usual, with hia shrill exclamation of welcome, and 
my party proceeded at once to pitch our tent near hia, 
before a blazing fire of logs. After affording ua what 
assistance lie could, the young chief left us ; but in 
the evening he called in again at our tent, and brought 
his father and mother, his wife and three sistfrs with 
him. They all looked qoile solemn* and in iis man- 
ner, particularly, there was something altogether 
unusual. Young Ketche-waun-doug-eoink had been 
quite my friend, always appeared glad to a«e me, and 
was generally sociable in his way ; but iuwhe was 
grave and reserved, almost to severity. My fami- 
liarity with Indian character induced uis to supprese 
every thing like surprize at such an extraordinary 
change of deportment, and we sat thus, I should think, 
for at leant half an hour. At last the young Indian 
rose up in a formal way, and taking apoeition full in 
the light of the fire, began a speech abounding with 
gesture and vehemence. • The amount of.it was this e- 
Litteny mjr iriond; liocthqtyauuro 
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of yew white bretheren.” [“I mast interrupt my 
•lory,* siid my companion, “ 10 remind you that be. 
Keying that my young Indian friend, who waa a fine 
looking fellow, bad some relish for civilization, and 
half a mind, indeed, to turn wnite man, I anticipated 
that eopne proposition to that effect would be the pur. 
pert of hie speech.’*] He continued — “ I am glad to 
see that you love the Indiana; that yon are not ashamed 
of our mode of life. Let me tell you what I presume 
yon already know, that the life of the white man is 
one of care and trouble. The Great Spirit has blessed 
hia red children in a peculiar manner. We have no 
care. We are as Sber-manitou* made us. We have 
not degenerated, but are still hia favorites. You ne * 
ver see a wrinkle on the brow of an Indian. Look, 
my brother, at the forehead of my old father. It is as 
smooth as my own, though sixty winters have whiten, 
ed his head. His days have glided on as undisturbed j 
ad the smooth stream before you.*' — [We were on the 
hanks of the Sbiawasse, interrupted the narrator.] — 
" Do you see, my brother, those pebbles in the bot- 
tom of the clear stream as it throws back the light 
*f your fire? It is thus that every thought can be 
seen that dwells in the mind of the Indian. He has 
no disguise — no cause for it — the troubles of the 
white man disturb not the clear stream of his soul. 
Come with us— share with us the gifts of Sher Ma- 
ntlet* — think no more of those distant lands of your 
childhood where men live but to hartass each other, 
and gather riches that eat the soul up with care — 
come — here you will build your wigwam — 1 will 
help you — you shall have my sister for your wife — 
she shall weave your mats, and raise your corn, and 
dry your venison, which we will kill together in the 
woods. You have lived long enough a life of wretch- 
edness ; come and be happy with us.** 

I was curious to Isarn how the rest of the family, 
aad •specially the fair member of it particularly do. 
signaled in this singular harangue, beh«ved while 
her brother was pronouncing it ; and more than all, 
how object of it himself received the address. 
I willlwfieavor to give you the exsct replies of my 
interesUnff'eompanion, without repeating the various 
questions from me which elicited them. 

“My young friend sat down. Throughout bis 
•peach, the family observed the utmost silence. The 
lady in question was as indifferent as an Indian could 
be, at least in manner. They all looked at me for 
my opinion — the lady excepted. I will confess that I 
felt embarrassed, tbo* I had but half a dozen Indians 
for my audience. An answer however was necessary. 

* I thank you, my friend,* said I, ' and needed not this 
new proof of your friendship. I am sensible Sher 
Manitou has smiled upon you ; that you are his fa* 
vorite children. But we white men have been spoil, 
ed by education ; we have been taught to think many 
things necessary that you red men can do well with, 
out ; and inferior as our mode of life is to yours, it is 
not the least of its evils that it has unfitted us for 
the simple pleasures that Sher.Manitou every day 
gives you. I have friends and a mother far away to 
the rising sun. She does not know the red men, and 
might not be a mother to your sister. Your sister, 
if I should taks her to the rising sun with me, would 
pine for her green woods and wigwam by the Shia- 
wassee. She will doubtless be happier as she is. 
She will take for her husband some red man like 
yourself, who will love her, and prize the blessings 
which Sher Manitou yields you. I again thank you, 
my friend, and your sister. I must, after a few days, 
leave this country; but I shall bear my friends in my 
heart, and in the crowded city where the white men 
live, I shall often sigh for these green woods, and la- 
ment the.sbeenee of roy red friends.*’* H. 

Fanaticism; by the author of the Natural History 
of Enthusiasm. 1 vol., N. Y. : Jonathan Leavitt.— 
What a magnificent and yet what a fearful subject is 
presented to an able, learned, and philosophical wri- 
ter, in the single word which constitutes the title of 
this remarkable volume ? Fanaticism ! what of evil 
has it not accomplished, what of mighty, empassion- 
•d, and irresistible in our nature has it not been the 
means of developing ? To write its history, to un. 
demand and appreciate its motives, to judge its 
deeds, good and evil, with impartiality, and to deduce 
from the wildest excesses of this universal passion — 
universal ar having had existence in all time and a* 
mong all peoples, civilized and savage— conclusions 
net wholly discouraging to, or dishonoring, the im- 
mortal longings of our nature, is the task undertaken 
in this work.' of the author on the 

f fanitabihe devil. 


Natural Hiatory of Enthusiasm, prepossessed us in 
favor of this one, and we have been in nowise disap- 
pointed in our anticipations. A profound, philosophi- 
cal, and withal charitable and Christian spirit, per- 
vades the whole work. The heart of man ia depict, 
•d with a firm and skilful hand ; and the disguises 
which self love interposes to prevent each one from 
classing himself with those where his character and 
propensities should in truth place him— from seeing 
himself, in short, as others see him— seem to be 
penetrated with a searching eye ; and the workings 
of the passion* are portiayed with startling fidelity. 

The style is vigorous, rugged, and sometimes over, 
strained, yet always forcibly arresting the attention. 
The divisions of the work are somewhat arbitrary ; 
and such as they are, they are designated by odd and 
fantastic titles. On this head, the writer thus ex. 
plains himself: — 

It will bejwtter to sieze upon certain leading vs. 
rieties of our subjecs, as marked by broad distinc- 
tions, easily traced in every age, and such as may 
be recognized, whenever they may recur, without 
hazard of mistake. These conspicuous varieties 
may be brought under four designations, of which 
tjio first will comprehend all instances wherein ma 
lignant religious sentiments turn inward upon the 
unhappy subject of them : to the second class will 
belong that more virulent sort of fanaticism which 
looks abroad for its victims: the third embraces 
the combination of intemperate religious zeal with 
military sentiments, or with national pnde, and the 
love of power ; to the fourth class must be reserved 
all instances of the more intellectual kind, and which 
9tand connected with opinion and dogma. Our first 
sort then is Austere ; the second Cruel ; the third 
Ambitious ; and the fourth Factious. 

Or, for the purpose of fixings characteristic mark 
upon each of our. classes, as above named, let it be 
permitted us to entitle them as follows — namely, the 
first. The Fanaticism of the Scourge ; or of personal 
infliction : the second, the Fanaticism of the Brand ; 
or of immolation and cruelty : the third, the Fanati- 
ctsm of the Banner, or of ambition and conquest : 
and the fourth, the Fanaticism of the Symbol ; or of 
creeds, dogmatism, aud ecclesiastical virulence. . 

After these four divisions eaeh treated at consider, 
able length, follows the conclusion that “ the religion 
of the Bible is not fanatical.** This occupies two 
long sections, one devoted to the Old, the other to the 
New Testament — the whole written in the spirit of a 
pure, pious, and earnest Protestant. 

It should be added, lhat this is the republioation of 
an English work ; and wo see with satisfaction that 
the cognate topic of Superstition is next to be touch, 
ed by the same Vigorous hand. 

The Select Jouenal op Foreign Literature. — 
No. V. — Boston, Charles Bowen. — Sound judg. 
ment and discriminating taste continue to character, 
ize the selections for this excellent periodical. — The 
Life of Pym, from the Westminster— a description 
by Raoul Rochet te, translated from the Journal des 
Savants , of the large, and very remarkable mosaic 
found at Pompeii; and an original article, well done, 
on Hamilton’s Men and Manners in America ; are 
among the most interesting articles of this number. 
The critical notices, too, are instructive and vari. 
ous, while under the head of “ Intelligence” a birds- 
eye view is given of the movement of Wind through, 
out Europe. To crown all, this Magazine is well 
printed. 

Cicero, composing Vols. VIII, IX, and X, of the 
Classical Family Library , New York, Harper Sl 
Brothers. — We are glad, after a long intermission, 
to find that this classical library is going on. It 
could not resumo its progress under better suspices 
than those of Rome’s great orator. The first two 
volumes contain the Orations , translated by Prof. 
Duncan The third includes the Offices, translated 
by Cockman; and the Essays on Old Age and 
Frtjmdshipi translated by Melmoih. An accurate 
sketch precodes the work ; snd at page 
45 or it, is a letter from BrutUA to Cicero, urging 
Mid to moat the tyranny qf Octavius, just begin. 


ning to bestride the feomM Empire, of ivhfcu^thb 
sentiments might not be meditated itt vaih atthisday. 

Ireland, A Tale by HAakacT Martineab. — Ne, 
IX. — Philadelphia, E. Littell St T. Hautsif. — A 
story of deep snd thrilling interest, told with all the 
admirable writer’s powers, is here produced team, 
plify the silent miseries, which bad government, opr 
preasion, and ignorance entail en the Irish cottier, 
from generation to generation. It would be well for 
Ireland that both government and people would profit 
by the instructions of this well wrought tale. 

Youth Admonnhed— by |J. Thornton, author of 
Bereaved Parents consoled. New York* D. Aft 
pleton St Co. — A well printed little poeket volume 
this, which in a brief view of the parable of the 
prodigal son, inculcates by modern instance*, and 
much earnest discourse, the certainty that the pathe 
of virtue are the paths of peace. 

Littell's Museum of Forign Literatus*, St c. 
for January. Philadelphia : E. Littel and T. Hol- 
den. — We have only to speak in praise of this mis 
cellany as embodying always a large proportion of 
well selected and amusing matter. The present 
number is ornamented with a fine engraving of a 
striking picture of the Deluge. 

North American Review, No. LXXXII. Bos. 
ton : Charles Bowen. New York : G. St C. St If. 
Carvill. — The Life of Cowper, which is the .first 
article in this number, is of itself sufficient to stamp 
it as an able and attractive one. It is written >rith a 
genuine admiration of the genius of this remarkable 
man, and a beautiful sympathy with ths fearftil trials 
to which hia fine intellect and whole mofal nature 
were subject. The admirers of Cowper will fesl 
that ju*ttee ia here done to his talents, and all gen. 
tlenesa exercised towards his infirmities. A good 
paper on botany and a capital ono on Story’s Con. 
stitutional Ltw precede a truly characteristic and 
interesting account of the American Whale Fishery 
— that hardest school of our hardy and adventurous 
seamen. Art. V, on the last moments of eminent 
men, is very pleasant reading — grave as the subject 
is. There is industry snd good taste in the collec- 
tion and arrangement of much anecdotifeal faet re. 
specting the conduct of distinguished individuals, at 
the moment of entering upon the fearful passage te 
the grave. We have marked several interesting ex- 
tracts, but with little hope of finding, for the present 
at least, any room for them in our crowded columns. 
Passing over other articles, we come to the conclu- 
ding one, on Hamilton's Men and Manners , which 
ie more bitter than able or well considered, save 
towards the close, when a better and higher tone is 
assumed and preserved. 

The Treasury of Knowledge and Library of 
Reference, Parts IV, V and VI. New York : Con. 
her St Cooke.— This is truly what it purports to be 
— in a small compass a moat abundant treasury of 
knowledge, on a vast variety of subjects. Part IV 
is a dictionary of quotations — V, Sir Rich’d Phillips's 
Million of facts , of which, if some few are apoc- 
ryphal, the immense mass are correct — and VI is an 
American biography, brief but comprehensive. - 

* ! - 

La Revue Feancaise, for February ; New York, 
Hoskins St Snowden. 

La France Littkrairb ; No. : New York. 

Biblotiikquk Choisir de Literature Francaiss; 
Philadelphia, Carey Lea St Carey. — Here we have 
three French periodicals, each aimingto dissemi- 
nate a knowledge of and taste for French liters tire. 
They are all comparatively cheap; well printed; 
and as to their contents well selected. We like the 
language well enough to wish that oil may have shun 
dant patronage. . . . 

It has been said, that Ia Frans* Littirafro is got 
up to put down La Revue Fra/qajse. Tho tact# fro 
believe to be pretty much theet : the chief fittric- 
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tionfto the mats of American subscribers to the 
Cou'rrier Franca is, ia ita literary character and ex. 
tracts; and this, it was obvious, would be materially 
diminished by any publication which, in ' a the more 
convenient and durable form of a monthly pamphlet, 
•hould give matter of the same character. Hence, 
iii self-defence, the literary extracts of the Courrier 
were thrown into the same form ; and as they are 
longer, la France litteraire ia published once a 
fortnight instead of once a month, as la Revue Fran* 
eaise ia. It ia, too, cheaper than la Revue , because 
the matter which composes it, serves for the two 
publications. In all this we see nothing but the pro. 
per regard, which every one feels, for hia own 
interest; nor can it add to or derogate from the 
merit of either publication that it has a rival : on 
the contrary, each thereby will become more zealous 
to excel, and the reading public will be benefitted by 
the competition. 

- Tux Foreign Quarterly Review; No. XXIV; 
American edition No. IV : Philadelphia, T* W. Us. 
tick.— A good number — and then how cheap ! three 
dollars per annum for a work that enlists such va. 
nous talent. The article here upon the Prussian 
System of Education, that upon the History of mo- 
dem Italian freedom , and that upon Animal Magne- 
tism — -in which the really surprising results supposed 
to have been accomplished by this revived ckarlata - 
nerie, are most acutely examined — will recommend 
this periodical. 

English History adapted to the use op Schools 
and Young Persons — by the author of American 

Popular Lessons. New York : R. Lockwood. 

This is, with some modifications, omissions and ad. 
ditions, a republication — with what skill executed 
we confess we have not had time to examine ; but 
wq are willing to take it on trust, from the character 
and services of the lady, who presents it to the 
American public. 


SUMMARY* • 

The Naval Lyceum is forming a collection of auto, 
graphs of men of revolutionary fame. Among them 
they have obtained the following altogether remarka. 
bid letter addressed by John Hancock to Robert 
Morris: 

Copy— “On Public Service.*’ 

Baltimore , January 24. 1777. 

8ir— The Marine Committee, judging it of the 
utmost consequence that the Frigate Virginia should 
be got to sea as soon as possible, and finding it im 
practicable to procure here the necessary articles for 
the* ship, without which she cannot proceed to sea, 
have determined to send to Philadelphia for them, 
and have sent the bearer, an officer of Capt. Nichol- 
son’s, to expedite the business ; and I am now, in 
the name of the Marine Committee, to request you 
will immediately order such of the articles as are 
mentioned in the enclosed Memorandum, and can 
readily be got in Philadelphia, to be forwarded here 
without loss of time, in such manner as you shall 
judge best. The bearer will afford every aid in his 
power. I should think it would be no disservice in 
taking an Anchor and the Cables from one of the 
Frigates in Philadelphia, as you can with more ease 
replace them there, than we can procure them here; 
and all your Frigates arc not in the readiness the 
Virginia is, and indeed she only waits for these arti- 
cles. I submit it to you to conduct as you think best 
for the public service, but with respect to the An. 
chor and Cables, and Rigging, it is of the utmost 
importance they should be sent. Two carts put to- 
gether would easily effect this, let the expense be 
ever so great ; but care should be taken to prevent 
the Cables from chafing, by matting the turns, or 
puttiifg canvass round the parts liable to rub against 
the wagon. But I need not give you any hints ol 
this kind. I wish we may have a 9 many of the arti. 
cles as can be got, and' I know you will exert your, 
self to effect this business. 

I am, in behalf of the Marine Committee, Sir, 
your most ob’t serv’t, 

. A John Hancock, Chairman . 

Robert Morris, Esq. 

Member of the Marine Committee . 

*• S.— -The enclosed letters to Com. IiopUina 1 
leate open for your perusal ; plca 9 © to senl and for. 
ward by 1st good op’ty. 


Great Fire at Rochester. 
Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce — Roches . 
ter, Jan . 26. 

We were visited this morning with a more calami* 
tous fire than has over before occurred in this vil- 
lage. About 5 o’clock it broke out in the Market, 
and before any effective exertions could be made by 
the firemen, the Market, which was of wood, and 
the block of wooden buildings extending from the 
Market on the west, to the Globe Buildings en the 
oast side of the Genessee river, were enveloped in 
flames. From this block, it entered the Globe Build, 
ings, an immense pile, near 100 feet square, six 
stories high on the west, aod four on he east side, 
built of stone, which in less than two hours was 
burnt to the ground. The loss may be safely esti. 
mated at from 50 to $60,000, a large part of which 
falls on Messrs. Newell & Stebbins, who owned the 
south halt of the Giobe Buildings, in which they had 
a Dry Goods Store and a Carpet Manufactoiy. Tbe> 
had no inaurence. The other half of the Biuldings 
was owned by R. B. Post of New York, on which I 
believe there was some insurance. The other occu- 
pants of the Globe Buildings, were Edwa d Roygen, 
Ware room for Wool and Skins, loss $3000. Richard 
Van Kleck, Hat Store — property saved. Williams 

Merrill, Leather Store — loss $1000. Jenoings & 
Keeler, Leather Store — loss $800. Quincey S od- 
dard, boot and shoe store — and about a dozen others 
occupying rooms for manufacturing purposes. The 
wooden' block was oi little value comparatively. It 
was occupied by J. O’Donoughue, auctioneer; Charles 
Smith, Reuben Leonard, E. S. Curtis, and one or two 
other grocers, and E. W. Collins, dry goods store. 
But a small part of the property was insured— proba. 
bly, from what I have learnt, not to exceed $10,000. 
The lire originated in a grocery uuder the market. 

[From the Quebec Gazette , Jan . 24 J 
DESTRUCTION OFTHE CA8TLE OF 8T. LEWIS BY 
_ FIRE. 

This building, the residence of the Governors 
General of British North America for the last 150 
years, and so prominent an object in the view of the 
city of Quebec from the harbor, as it surmounts the 
bank of the precipice between the Lower Town and 
the citadel, has fallen an entire prey to the flames. 
The fire broke out yesterday about noon, in a room 
at the south end of the building, in the third story, 
occupied by Capt. M'Kinnon, A. D. C. ; and though 
early discovered, and every means taken to arrest its 
[progress, it flew with astonishing rapidity through 
the upper story, and continued to burn downwards, 
in spile of 8 11 the exertions of the troops and about 
a dozen fire engines, until this moment. It now 
presents its hundred openings, all bare chimneys, 
and its s«ioty and ruined walls — a couple of engines 
still struggling to subdue tho flames in the south 
wing. 

It was originally built by the French at a time 
not exactly ascertained, and though somewhat alter, 
ed in form and improved— particularly in Sir J. 
Craig’s administration, at an expense of about 
£10,000 to the Province — the walls, we believe all 
remain, having successively escaped with trifling 
damage the sieges of 1759 by Wolf, of 1775 by the 
Americans, and the bombardment of Sir William 
Phipps in 1690. Its site, since the earliest discove. 
ry of the country, had been successively the head 
quarters of the whole French possessions, at one 
time extending over the present British North Ame- 
rican possessions, including Louisiana and the Ter- 
ritories on the Mississippi : and between 1759 and 
the American Independence in, 1778, was the seat 
of the principal command of the whole continent of 
North America. 

It was tenanted, when the fire broke out by lieut. 
gen. Lord Aylmer, governor-in-chief, and Lady Ayl- 
mer ; capt. M’Kinnon, Grenadier Guards, and capt. 
Devie, 24th reg't., aides-de-camp, and Lieut. 
Paynter, extra aide-de-camp ; with the different do. 
mestics of the establishment. The military secre- 
tary (capt. Airay) occupied apartments in what is 
called the Old Chateau, a building erected by the 
English after the conquest, and chiefly used as dan. 
cing and dining halls. The public documents belong, 
ing to the Administration were early removed, as was 
the plate, and by much the greater paTt of the furni- 
ture, but the latter was damagod. His Excellency 
had £3,000 insured on the furniture, (which is 
purchased from the preceding Governor on every 
change) at the Quebec Office. 

Tho thermometer on the morning of the fire had 
marked 221 below zero , and, during the whole time 
it lasted continued from 2 to 8° below zero, with a 
strong piercing wind from west to south-west. Many 
of the engined were soon frozen up, and the hose, 
and every thing connected with them, could only be 


kept in any thing like order by the use of warm wa. 
ter, which was generously furnished from the brewe- 
ries of Messrs. Racey, M’Callum, and Quirouet, and 
by the religious communities. The citizens and 
troops distinguished themselves by their service! ; 
but from the imposibili'y of reaching the part of the 
building overlooking the precipice, it soon became 
apparent that any successful attempt to arrest the 
progross of the flames was hopeless. 

It will probably cost £25,000 to £30,000 to erect 
a new building, but the beauty of the situation, and 
the extent of the grounds will afford an opportunity 
of erecting one ot the most ornamental and promi* 

! nent public buildings in the city, of which Quebec is 
really lamentably deficient. The site belongs to the 
Military Government. 

Lord and Lady Aylmer remained for some time 
yesterday with Colonal and Mrs. Craig, where her 
Ladyship, we understand, slept last night. Lord 
Aylmer is at present at the residence of tho Hon. 
Col. Gore, Deputy Quarter Master General to the 
Forces. 

The fire raged with considerable violence during 
last night, and frequent alarms were given, some 
fear being felt that the houses in Champlain and 
Mountain streets, immediately at the foot of the 
precipice on which the Castle is built, would be set 
on fire by the embers carried over by the wind, or by 
the falling and. blazing timbers, which descended 
down the steep declivity on the tops of buildings or, 
into yards. Fortunately, the snow on the houses pro- 
tected them, and no furiher accidents have occurred. 
Had the fire taken place in the summer, there must 
have been a great destruction of property in the 
lower town. 

[From the Frederick ( Md .) of Saturday , Feb. 1*] 

War on thr Canal.— The account of the battles 
on the line of the Canal, published in another column, 
is said to be a little exagerated, particularly as to 
[the number of persons killed. Since the reception 
of these details, we have learned that a kind of 
guerilla war was carried on until Tuesday last, when 
a treaty of peace was formally entered into and 
signed ; and are gratified to state, that letteas werp 
received in town yesterday, stating that the different 
parties had returned to their respective sections, and 
peaceably gone to work. This, .we hope will be the 
end of this affair, If however, a disposition is mani- 
fested to disturb the public peace, means will . be at 
hand, promptly to chastise the offenders. For, in 
obedience to the requsiiion of the governor .of this 
State, the President has ordered two companies ot 
U. S. Troops to the line of the Canal, with orders 
promptly to suppress all violent proceedings. One 
of the companies from the Fort of McHenry, under 
the command of Capt. Mackey, fully equipped, with 
fixed ammunition, magazine, Ac. passed through 
[this city, via the Rail Road, on Tuesday. They are 
a body of fine looking men, and excited much ad. 
miration. They arrived at Williamsport yesterday, 
and will remain as long as their services are deemed 
necessary. 

Nearly thirty of the riotors were apprehended in 
the vicinity of Berlin and lodged in the jail of this 
county on Thursday last. 

Cerrespondence oj the Journal of Commerce .] 
oval Gazette Office, Bermuda, Jan. 3, — The 
derelict vessel mentioned in the last Gazette as 
having been found amongst the rocks off the West 
End of these Islands, and towed into El’s Harbor, 
has since been righted, bailed out and discharged of 
her cargo, which consisted of pork, flour, sperm can- 
dles, brandy, and plank, almost the whole of which is 
spoiled. Even the pork is very much damaged. 
The name of the vessel, where from or were boofifl 4 * 
has not been ascertained ; for there were no papers 
discovered on board, and the vessel’s stem was wash- 
ed away. But little douot seems to be entertained 
that she belonged to the United States of America. 
The pork bears the brand, “ Boston, Oct. 1832.” — 

She must have been many months in the sta^e in 
which she was found, for hef deck was almost dcs. 
troyed by worms. In her cabin the bones of human 
beings were found, and some wearing apparel hav/ * 
ing the names “M. Sever.” and “C. Sever.” — » 

The articles taken from her are in safe keeping. 

The Boston papers, referring to a similar account 
received there, identify the vessel as the Schooner 
Eliza Ann , which sailed from Boston on 11M De- 
cember, 1832, for Guayama, and had never been 
heard of. She was owned by Mr. James Brown, of 
that city, and on him the loss falls peculiarly hekvy, 
having two sone on board of her, and Capt. B. Mat 
nephew. The cargo of the Eliza Ann, we -under* 
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stand, correspond* with the statement, and tbe clo- 
thing undoubtedly belonged to Mr. Joshua Seaver, 
formerly an officer in the Boston Custom House, who 
took passage in the Eliza Ann, for the benefit of his 
health. 

[From the Philadelphia Gazette.] 

Dimeters at Sea . — Extract of a letter from Capt. 
Curtis, of the packet ship John Wells, dated Cape 
Henlopen Roads, Jan. 30,1834. — "I arrived here 
this morning. I have had one of the hardest passages 
Ijever made, westerly gales all the passage — I was| 
15 days in the channel. In lat 48 06, Ion 27 30, on 
the 22d Dec. boarded the British ship Asia, from 
Quebec, bound to London, water logged and a com. 
plete wreck. Capt. Stevenson and five of the seamen 
were drowned when the ship capsized, and Capt. 
Humbleton of the army. I took off the 1st and 2d 
officers and 11 seamen, they had been living seven 
days on a few beans. The men lost every thing 
when the ship capsized and are quite destitute. — 
[The Asia cleared at Philadelphia 23d Sept, for Que- 
bee.] 

U. S. brig Casket , Delaware Breakwater , Jan . 29. 

Sir — I am sorry to inform you that the brig Aman. 
thea, took fire, while at anchor in this harbor yester. 
day. Immediatery after discovering the fire I pro. 
ceeded to the biig, with all hands from this brig, 
that could be spared, with buckets — on boarding her, 
found her to be on fire, fore and aft, below decks — 
finding it would be out of the question to put the fire 
out, I proceeded to the pilot boat Wm. Price for 
assistance, got the pilots Messrs. Edwards and Ful. 
ler, with some of their barges, went with me on 
board the brig. Immediately the pilots seeing her 
situation, thought most advisable to slip her cables, 
which was done, and run her on the beach, when she 
burnt down in a short time. 

Had it not been for the assistance which this 
brig rendered, she would no doubt, hare gone 
down, at her anchorage in the harbor. But 
little of any thin^ has been saved, the most 
saved is some sails and rigging — she may be 
considered nearly a total Toss. The wind is 
now blowing hard from northward, and quite 
cold. 

The brigBenj. Ruggless, andschr. Harriet; 
also, the pilot boats Wm. Price, and Mary Ann, 
are in this harbor. Respectfully your’s 

Jno. Burton. 


Large Organ. — The Organ, recently erected by 
Mr. Henry Erben in St. Philip’s Church, is 26 feet 
in height, 16 feot in width, and 10 feet in depth. It con. 
tains three distinct rows of keys and pedals. The 
Great Organ contains ten stops, viz. Open Diapason, 
Stopped Diapason, Principal, Twelfth, Fifteenth, 
Tierce, Sesquialtra of four ranks, Cornet of five 
ranks, Flute, Trumpet. The Choir Organ contains 
five stops, viz. Stopped Diapason, Dulciana, Principal, 
Fiute, Fifteenth. The swell contains seven stops, 
Open Diapason, Dulciana, Violano, Cornet of three 
ranks. Trumpet and Hautboy. 

The Pedals of two stops. Double Open, Diapason 
and Open Diapason. The largest wooden pipe is 17 
feet long and 16, 14 inches wide ; the largest medal 
pipe is 13 feet long, and 10 inches in diameter, being 
the largest medal pipe in the United States. Total 
number, 24 stops, 1483 pipes, cost $4000. Compass 
of the keys, from Double G. in the Bass, to Fin Alt. 
Compass of the Pedals, from double, double C. to 
one octave above. The case of the Organ is of the 
Corinthian Order, to correspond with the architecture 
of the Church, and is of elegant mahogany. 

This Organ is the largest instrument of the kind 
in the Southern States. It combines with its great 
powers, stops of the most dulcet tones, and has been 
pronounced by competent musical men in New York 
and in this city a very superior instrument.'— [Charles, 
ton Courier.] 


[From the Albany Argus.] 

North Rivcr Bank. — We will give below a state, 
ment of the condition of this institution on the 27th 
ult. as contained in a report made to the Senate on 
Saturday, verified by the oath oi the President and 
Cashier, pursuant to a resolution of that body. It 
exhibits the affairs of the bank as being in a sound 
and prosperous condition. j 

Cr. 


Real estate, consisting of banking house 
and properly in the Eighth Ward, $ 34,106 21 
Bills discounted, . . . . 903,935 49 

* protested (a part of which will be 


recovered,) 
Notes of city banks, 
44 country 

Specie, 

Due from city banks, 
44 foreign, 

Plates and paper 
Expense account, 


4,928 78 
71,680 82 
11,309 51 
72,094 34 
74,612 52 
32,917 05 
2,989 35 
142 67 


Very Distressing. -*-The Ship Brunette, which nr* 
rived at Boston on Saturday, on the 28th Jan., in lat 
51 25, Ion 68, fell in with schr. Chancellor Roes, from 
Portland, for Boston with wood. Took off the Capt. 
and crew, all of whom were badly frozen ; the eldest 
son of the captain died in an hour after being brought 
on board the ship, and Capt. Ross died on Saturday 
morning at 2 o’clock. T wo Others remain badly frost 
bitten, one of whom, the youngest son of Captain 
Ross, it is supposed, cannot recover. The schr. 
sailed from Portland, 21st and struck on a ledge 
the same night, received much injury, and was dri. 
yen to sea nearly full of water. When the crew 
were taken on board the Brunette, the water was 
three feet deep on the schooner’s cabin floor. 

Melancholy Accident.— On Wednesday morning 
the 15th ult., the steamboat Westchester, while on 
her passage from Bridgeport to Norwalk, and when 
within a snort distance of the latter harbor, fell in 
with a boat adrift. Captain Brooks immediately de- 
spatched his boat for the purpose of picking it up on 
reaching which, it was ascertained that a young man 
dangerously wounded and nearly lifeless was lying 
in her. It proved to be Mr. Charles White, of Nor. 
walk. He had left Old Well early in the morning on 
a gunning excursion, and had with him a double bar. 
relied gun, which it is supposed he fired once, and in 
the act of reloading tbe empty barrel, the contents 
of the other were discharged into his right arm near 
the shoulder. When taken on board, he was unable 
to speak ; but after reaching home he articulated a 
few words. He died about 4 o’clock in the after, 
noon* Mr. White was an exemplary and worthy 

ro man 9 and has left an affectionate wife to whom 
been married but a few months, and a large 
circle of relatives and fi lends, to mourn his untimely 
ood. He was a son of Mr. Samuel White.— [Danbu- 
ry (Ct.) Gazette.] 

Boston, Feb. 4. — A check from the General Post 
Office, for $7000, upon the Commonwealth Bank of 
this city, was presented at the counter of the Bank on 
8aturday, and protested for the want of funds : proba- 
bly not tor want of cuatom-houst, but of Post Offieo 
deposltts. The groat deficiency in the Poet Office 
Department has been a matter of notoriety for some 
time. — [Traveller.] 


Dr. 

Cspital stock paid in. 

Notes in circulation. 

Unpaid dividends, 

Profit and loss 
Discount received since 1st 
Due to < ity banks, 

44 foreign 

44 insurance companies 
44 individuals. 


$1,208,015 74 


. $500,800 00 

181,514 00 
2.535 75 
42,009 41 
Jan. inst., 4.031 44 
159,827 68 
13,790 11 
7,654 20 
297,243 15 


$1,208,715 74 


Florida Steamboat.— The new boat built in Savan. 
nah by Mr John Gant, has been some time launched. 
She is intended for the southern trade, and is called 
the Florida. Her engine has arrived in the brig 
Lela from New York, and we understand, will be 
put up with ail despatch. 

When she commences running, the line, of Steam 
Navigation from Maine to Florida will be complete. 
A line of stages from Jacksonville, on the St. Johns 
River, to St. Marks, a distance of only 140 miles, 
and a steamboat between St. Marks and New Orleans, 
would render it the grand travelling route from New 
Orleans to the north. Starting from New Orleans 
in a steamboat, and disembarking at St. Marks, 
and taking a stage across to Jacksonville, C. F. 
the passenger could there embark on board this 
steamboat, and having arrived at Savannah, he 
could take his choice of going on in one of our fine 
packets, or continuing his route by steam to Charles. | 
ton and thence northward. In this way a traveller 
coeld reach New York from New Orleans, with 
only one hundred and forty miles of land carriage !— 
We understand that such a connection between Jack, 
•onville and St. Marks, is in contemplation. 

The brig Draco, Bangs, at Baston from Cron&tadt, 
reports having sailed, November 12th, from Elsineur, 
in company with ship Mount Hope for New York, 
and having passed her ashore on the Lapsand, hav. 
ing drifted on by the current, lint supposed she got 
off next day. 


[From the Norjslk Herald of Monday.] 

AaaivAL op the U. S. ship John AoajCs.^— The 
United States ship John Adatns t P. F. Voorhees, Esq. 
Commander, arrived in Hampton Roads on Friday 
evening last— officers and ciew ail well. The John 
Adorns sailed from Gibraltar, 1st November and.-ar- 
rived at Mogadore on the 5th ; sailed thence on the 
7th. and hove to of! Madeira for several hours on the 
10th, and sailed for Teneriffe, where she arrived on 
tho 16th; sailed thence on the 20th, and arrived at 
Cape Messuntdo 10th Dec., where they boarded the 
American brig Whim ; sailed 14th December for Mar- 
tinique, and arrived there on the 6th January— 7th, 
boarded brig Sarah, 25 days from Bath, (Me.)— ar- 
rived 8th, brig Caroline, 13 days from Portland ; 9th, 
schr. Pilot, of New York, 15 days from Newbern, 
(N.C.) — Sailed from Martinique January 12th — 28th, 
in lat. 37, 06, Ion. 71 min. 18, spoke Whale ship Find- 
us, bound to New Bedford, and schr. Ocean, bound 
to Boston. 

The John Adams left at Athens, 13th Sept. U. S. 
ship United States , Captain Nicholson, with Com- 
modore Patterson, and family on board, bound to 
Constantinople ; and at Port Mahon, 21st Oct, U. 
S. ship Constellation , Capt. Read, from Marseilles— 
all well. Spoke off Cape de Galt, a few days previ- 
ous to 1st Nov. U. S. ship Delaware , Cape. Ballard, 
from Gibraltar bound to port Mahon. 

A French Corvette had arrived at Messurado, 
charged with presenting the thanks of its Govern, 
ment, for the hospitality, and kindness of the Colo, 
nial Cruiser towards the officers and crew, of a 
French vessel which had been wrecked on tho coast 
near Goree. 

The John Adams came up yesterday morning and 
anchored off the Naval Hospital, where she fifed a 
salute, which was returned from the Navy Yard. 

Passengers in the J. A. — Capt. J. H. Conkliog, 
late of brig Admittance, of New York, sold at Gib. 
r altar ; Mr. P. S. Fish, of New York, late Captain’s 
Clerk of Frigate United States, and Mr. Warren, of 
Boston. » 

List of officers attached to the United States ship 
John Adams , 1*1 Feb. 1834. 

PHiLir F. Voorhees, Esq. Mast. Comdt. 

Thomas Pettigrue, 1st Lieutenant. 

Edmund By rue, 2d do 

Chs. H. Me Blair, 3d do 

Neal M. Howeson, 4th do 

G. R. B. Horner, Surgeon. 

Edward T. Dunn, Purser. 

James F. Schenck, Act. Sailing Master. 

J. Vaughan Smith, Asst. Surgeon. 

Midshipmen. — F. V. Dilbergbe, W. S. Ringgold, 
W. L. Hernden, C. Watkins, James Anderson, R. 
B. Pegram, N. G. Bay, J. H. North, F. E. Barry, B. 
F. Anderson. 

William Waters, Boatswain. 

David Taggert, Gunner. 

Daniel Bane, Carpenter. 

Madison Wheedon, Sail Maker. 

Frederick Farlie, Captain's Clerk. 

Arrival of the Hon. Mr. Hamm , from Chili.— Tbe 
brig Lady Adams, of Baltimore, anchored in Hamp. 
ton Roads on Saturday evening last, in the remarks, 
bly short passage of 70 days from Valparaiso, via Co. 
quimbo. Among the passengers in the L. A„ waa 
the Hon. John Hamm, Charge d’Affairea of the U* 
States to the Republic of Chili, who earn* up to this 
place last evening in the steamboat Hamptoh, and 
will leave this morning in the steamboat Pocahontas, 
for Baltimore, via Annapolis. We have been obli- 
gingly favored with the following extract of a Utter 
from a passenger on board the Lady Adams : \ 

44 Mr. Hamm is the bearer of the Treity of Com- 
merce and Navigation which he concluded with the 
Chilian Government some time ago, and which was 
duly ratified by the President and Senate of the Unit, 
ed States ; but the time limited for the exchange of 
ratifications at Washington baying expired, and sun- 
dry amendments having been proposed by the Chi. 
linn Congress, it became necessary, as I learq, to tn. 
ter with the Plenipotentiary of Santiago into an ex- 
planatory convention, and to have again the whole 
matter submitted to the Chilian Congress for their 
approbation. These preliminary arrangements were 
all satisfactorily settled in November last, by the ra- 
tification of the Treaty, as well as the explanatory 
Convention, and an envoy was appointed to proceed 
directly to Washington, for the purpose of exchang- 
ing the ratifications, and reside near our Govehitneut. 
Senhor Don Manuel Carvallo, tbe Chilian Rntoy, in 
also a passenger in the Lady Adams, and will pro- 
ceed to Washington with Mr. Hamm, for tbe purpose 
of laying the whole matter before our Government, 
he being the bearer of the Treaty and Convention In 
the Spanish language. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


' ” MINT or THE UNITED STATES. 

Philadelphia, let Jan., 1834. 

Sim : I have the honor to submit a Report on 
the; general transactions of the Mint during the 
last year. 

The coinage effected within that period, a- 
mounts to $3,765,710; compristing $978,550 
i# gold coins, $2,759,000 in silver, $28,169 in 
copper, and consisting of 10,307,790 pieces of 
Coin ; viz. 


Half Eagles, 
Quarter Eagles 
Half Dollars 
Quarter do. 
Distnes 
itaffDismes 
Gents 
Half Cents 


193,630 ps, making $968,150 
4.160 “ “ 10,400 


5.206.000 “ 
126,000 “ 

485.000 “ 

1.370.000 “ 

2.739.000 “ 

154.000 “ 


2,603,000 

39,000 

48.500 

68.500 
27,390 

770 


10,370,790 $3,765,710 

Of the amount of gold coined within the 
past year, about $85,000 were derived from 
Mexico, South America, and the West indies; 
$J 2,000 from Africa ; $868,000 from the Gold 
Region of the United States, and about $13,- 
000 from sources not ascertained. 

Of the amount of Gold of the United States, 
above mentioned , about $104,000 may be stat- 
ed to have been received from Virginia; $475,- 
000 from North Carolina; $660,000 from South 
Carolina; $216,000 from Georgia; and about 
$700 from Tennessee. 

The annexed statement exhibits the quanti- 
ty of gold received from the several districts 
of the United States which have thus far pro- 
duced it in sufficient quantities to be an object 
Of regard, commencing with the year 1824. 
Previously to that period, gold had been re- 
ceived at the mint only from North Carolina, 
from which quarter it was first transmitted for 
coinage in 1804. During the interval, how- 
ever, from that date to 1823, inclusive, the a- 
verage amount had not exceeded $2,500. 
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lathe report of 1st January, 1833, it was re- 
marked that the quantity of gold of the United 
States brought to the mint in the year 1832, 
was regarded, according to estimates entitled 

t*erta*.rebpact, as not much exceeding one 
kdff the quantity produced from the mines 
within that year; nearly an equal amount, being 
supposed to have been exported uncoined, or 
conatoieS id the arts. Nothing has singe oc- 
curred to create t doubt of the correctness of 


ithat conjecture. It is altogether probable, that 
the remark is equally true in regard to the last 
year, and that the amount of gold derived from 
the United States, within that period, has ex- 
ceeded one million and a half of dollars. This 
sum, it is believed, is not less than about one 
fifth of the amount of gold produced within the 
'same period, from all other sources, in Europe 
and America, estimated according to the best 
authorities. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 

I your obedient servant, 

Samuel Moore, 

Director of the Mint of the United States. 
To the President of the United States. 

Seamen *# Bank Jar Sating *. — The annual report of 
this institution, located in the city of New-York, was 
made to the Senate yesterday, showing the following 
result of the transactions of the year 1833, and the 
state of its funds : 

Ain’t of deposites rac'd from 569 dep. $74,288 74 


•* Interest 4 255 16 

“ Stock redeemed 7,200 03 

•« in treasurer's hands at close of 1832 22, 367 19 


$168,111 12 

Of this ain’t there was paid to depositors $70,625 61 
Invested in U. S. Stock 8,590 99 

Expenses 1,04040 

Balance in treasurer's hands 27,857 12 


$108,111 12 

The total amount invested in stocks is $66,165 28, 
and the trustees state that since closing the accounts 
for the year, they have been enabled to credit a rate 
of 5 per cent, per annum to each account not exceed, 
ing $500, and to each account of larger sums, 4 per 
cent, per annum. 

We understand that orders were yesterday recei- 
ved at the Navy Yard, to fit out the frigate Brandy - 
w ine for sea immediately. It is not known where she 
is to go, but we presume the intention is to send her 
out to England with a new Minister, (Mr. Stevenson, 
probably,) and then to proceed to the Mediterranean 
station, to relieve the Constitution. — [Gazette.] 

Mechanics* Bank of PatUroon . — In consequence 
of the circulation of some unfounded reports abroad, 
in relation to this institution, added to the pressure 
of the time*, a run has been unde upon it for some 
days past. It has, however, promptly met every 
demand, and we are satisfied is in a perfectly sound 
condition ; as a corroboration of which, from a source 
and of a nature that must command confidence, we 
are enabled to annex the following, from the Govern, 
or of the Society for Establishing Useful M&nufac. 
tures: — [Patterson paper.) 

We have about $90,000 due to u§ in Patterson, for 
Lots sold. I will take Mechanics Bank Notes at the 
rate of ten per eent. premium for said debt — that is, 
every man indebted to us, who will pay one hundred 
dollars in Mechanics' Bank Notes of Patterson, with, 
in one month, we will credit him on his contract, one 
hundred and ten dollars. Yours, truly. 

Roswell L. Colt, 

Patter ton , January 27, 1834. 

Riots on the Ohio and Chesapeake Canal.-** 
The President of ihe United States, as we learn 
from the National Intelligencer of yesterday, has, on 
the resolution of the. Legislature of Maryland, celling 
upon the General Government for aid in suppressing 
the riots referred to in the annexed article, ordered 
two companies of United States artillery to proceed 
forthwith to the scene of disturbance, end report 
themaelvea to the civil authority for orders. 

Riots on the Line of the Canals— We regret 
to have to inform our readers that the account of the 
pacification of the riot among the laborer* upon the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Cangl, above and below Will, 
iamsport (in Washington couuty, Md.) turns out to 
be premature. Since the return of the Hagerstown 
volunteers, with a number of men under arrest, fresh 
and fatal hostilities have broken out, in the course of 
which, as appears by the following account, a nnm. 
bar of Uvea nave been loat.— [National Intelligencer.] 
Williamsport, (Md.) Jan. 18 . 

Since the foregoing event, great commotion has 
existed among the hands. Very little work has been 
done, and a state of alarm and warlike preparation 
has taken its plaee. On Thursday last, we are in. 
formed, a party of Corkonians committed excesses 
along the line tboye this place. Yesterday morning 
a small party were teen approaching this place from 
above, and were met on the Aqueduct and driven 
back by an opposing party of their countrymen in the 


town. In this affray one man was very seriously 
beaten and wounded. The citizens of the town, with 
commendable alacrity, soon put themselves in mili- 
tary order, underarms for the protection of the peace, 
and remained under arms for the balance of the day 
and the greater part of the night. 

This scene was soon fallowed by another which re. 
suited in a disastrous battle and several deaths. A 
party of Fardouns or Longford s, consisting of about 
three hundred men, headed by intrepid leaders, were 
announced as approaching from below. Their de> 
sign they stated to be to pass up the line ef the canal 
to the upper dam, for the purpose of exhibiting their 
strength, and not to commit a breach of the peace, 
unless attacked. They were armed in part with 
guns, but principality with helves, clubs, 3lc. They 
passed up quietly over the acqueduct, and on their 
way, as we learn, three or four hundred more of the 
same party fell into their ranks. At the upper dam, 
in a field on the other side of .MiedlekaufPs, they 
met the enemy in battle array, drawn up on the top 
of a hill, about three hundred in number, and armed, 
in part, with military weapons. 

The information we have is, that the attack or at 
least a challenge to the combat, was made by the 
latter party. Volleys of shot were exchanged ; some 
men were seen to fall, and the party above begun 
to fall back and disperse befoYe the superior forces 
of their enemy. A pursuit ensued through tint 
! woods, where frequent firing was heard, and no 
doubt many lives were taken. Persons who trovers, 
ed the field after the battle was. over , observed five 
men in the agonies oj death , who had been shot 
through the head ; several dead bodies were seen in 
the woods , and a number wounded in evert/ direction. 
Those who observed the battle describe it as one of 
great rage and most deadly violence. AU the deaths 
and wounded are reported to have been of the Cot • 
konians. 

About ten o'clock last night the victorious party re. 
turned, and passed quietly through this place, after 
halting a few moments in one of the public streets, 
to their respective sections and shantees below the 
town. Quiet was restored for the balance of the 
night. 

We have thus attempted merely a sketch of tho 
horrid barbarities committed in this neighborhood 
through the past week. The public peace has been 
outraged, and the civil authorities contemned. {$ 
remains for the officers of justice tp take the ne* 
cesaary steps to repair these gross violations of the 
law. 

Postscript — Since writing the above, a principal 
leader of one of the parties has been arrested for 
examination. The volunteer companies have arrived 
from Hagerstown, commanded by Col. Wm. H. Fitx. 
hugh, who is also Sheriff of the County, and are 
now in readiness to aid the civil authority. An ex- 
press has been dispatched to the Seat of Government 
for a sufficient regular ’force, lobe sent on and sta. 
tionedhere, or at other suitable points along the line 
of the Canal, to preserve order among the laborers, 
and for purposes of general protection. — [Banner.] 


A Bank Blow-up ! — We understand that ther* 
has been a blow up of a domestic Bank (not under 
the Safety Fund) at the village of New London, 
Oneida County. In other words, one of the moet 
extensive gang of counterfeiters ever discovered in 
this State, has just been broken up at that place. Six. 
teen of the counterfeiters have been apprehended/ 
Among this precious lot, we are informed that there 
is a lawyer, a tavpre-k«eper f and R constable 1 — 
bany Evening Journal.] 


LOVE ME! 


Love me— Love om— like the stare 
That love to shine at night. 

With sparkling eyes 
In k>y arife 

To kiss the gloom and make it bright. 


Mv heart— My heart is a gloomy veil, 

That time nos darken'd o'er; 

Rut come with the light 
Of thine eyes, star-bright, 

Anti darkness shall |>e no more. 

Love mo— Love me— like the sun 
That warms white it lightens loo ; 

Brings flowers to life 
With sweetness rife, 

1 etre not for life without flowers to view* 
My heart— My heart's a garden wild, 

Its flowers are left to perish ; 

But come like the sun, 

Acd anils upon 

The bean's garden roses, and cherish. 
Love me— Lore me— 11 *e the moon. 

For the moon is chaste and bright ; 

And Love to enilore, 

Must, like moonlight, be pure, 

And holiness be In Its fight* 

My heart— My heart's like a placid brook 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
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That lies is a garden fair ; 

And th« sun-ray*! at noon. 

And the stirs and the moon, 
Must beam on and brighten there. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

is^2LTr H i i rxA^ RICAN 8TE AM CARRIAGECOMPANY 
Or PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and ea 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stepheu H. Long, of the United State* 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United States, and that, 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction of 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, See. with which they may be 
Javored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
soy engagements they may make in reference to this line of 
business. 1 

They have already in their possession the requisite nppara 
tua for the construction of three classes of engines, via. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

. The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, via. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 2*2 1 8 miles per hour. 

I heir performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that ut the best English engines of the same class, with respect 1 
aot only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
psfr brlr durabl,Uy * and the cheapness and facility of their re 

. ^ M engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal 
pine wood, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive! 
rugines. 

The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
precured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ac. and other communications in re- 
will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

December 3d, 1833. WILLIAM NORRIS. Secretary. 

For further information on this subject see No. 49, page 
772 of this Journal. d6 

INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 

Q" INCOMBU8TIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings ol 
Oil kinds devised or built in New. York, or any part of the 
United States, as cheap as any other combustible buildings. 
Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a small 
additional expense. 

SHIPS ol all sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and not liable to sink, at a small expense. 

For sale, 10,000 lbs. or aNTIGNIS. or Incombustible Var 
alsh, at one dollar per lb. 

Apply to C. 8 . RaFINESQUE, Professor of Hist, and Nat. 
Scleuces, Chemist, Architect, Itc.in Philadelphia, No. 59 North 
9th street. A pamphlet given gratis. 

Reference* In New-York.— Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me- 
chanics* Magazine ; Messrs. Rushton k Asninwall, Diugghts. 

Editors in the city or country, copying tnia advertisement, 
will receive a commission on any contract procured by their 
mean*. 81 R J M M fit F 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

XjT PROFESSOR HAKINESQUK, of Philadelphia, will 
undertake to build CARS that will carry along their own rail- 
way, and may he used on level M’Adam roads. They will 

ave ten millions of money to be wasted on 1000 miles ol iron 
railroads to be laid in the United States within a few years 
'tnd dispense with tracks and uouble tracks. These Cars ma> 
redrawn by horses or steam. He claims to hive discovered 
them ever since 1825, by his caveats filed in ihe Patent Office 
Apply, post paid. SI R J M M It F 


STEPHENSON, 

Builder-/ a superior style of Passenger Cars for Railroads 
No. 264 Elizabeth sliest, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

JEJ" RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examiri 
theva Car* : a specimen of which may be seen on that part o 
the New-York and Haileam Railroad, now in operation. 

Ji'fitf 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS, 
o- Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to w heels complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or60 Wall street. New-York, will be promptly at 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM k GROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS, 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

„ 53“ THOMAS B. STILLMAN. Manufacturer ol Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Pressc* 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil 
era, which ars warranted, for safety and economy, to be supe 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used* The lullem 
assurance is given that work shall be done well, und on res 
sonahle terms. A share ol public patronage is respcctfull) 
nils 


solicited. 


900 

do. 

H do. 

4 do. 

40 

do. 

l{ do. 

I do. 

800 

do. 

2 do. 

I do. 

500 

do. 24 do. 
soon expected. 

I do. 


RAILWAY IRON. 

) Flat Bars in 
e tons ol 1 inchlby I inch. | lengths ol 14 io 15 
I feet counter sunk 
I holes, ends cut at 
; an angle of 45 de- 
I grees with spli- 
I cine plates, nails 
J to suit. 

250 do. of Edge Rails ef 36 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Kims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheals of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 24, 2}, 21, 3, 2j, 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail-j 
way Cars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold ftree of doty, to State Governments, 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken lr. 
part payment. A. k O. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs 
Pins, W eilges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in thh 
Mumry ami Great Britain, will beexk “ * 
examine them 


O- TOWNSEND 4k DURFEE, of Palmyra, Mar.v 
far hirers oj Railroad Rope , having removed their establish 
ineni to Hudson, under the name ol Durfee , May k Co. offer t« 
supply Rope of any required length (without splicc)lorin- 
[clined planes of Railroads at the shortest notice, and delivei 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. Asm 
inequality of Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. k H. R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald. Engiaeei 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, \ 


January 29, 1833. 


SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 

£3“ Compasses ol various sizes and of superior quality, 
wai ranted. M 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high m«=- 
nilying powers with classes made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment ol Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
aud sold by E. k G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J3! Ht corner of Maidenlane. 


exhibited to those disposed toj 
dTlmeowr 



ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
POS1TORY. 

r The subscriber having resumed the chargeof the 
. above establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra 
1 der* and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS,, 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 
1833, warranted of the best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for it, aud by expert- 
enced seedsmen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best houses! 
io Burops, and may bs railed upon as genuine. 

It Is earnestly requeued whenever there are any failures here- 
alter, they should be represented to the subscriber; not Uiat it is 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances, but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Also— French Lucem, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel VVutzel, Yellow Locust, Rula Baga.and 
Field Tnrnlp Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmers. 

W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 

«T Catalogues may he had at the 8tore; If sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
justice can be done in the execution. 

^ Thorburn is also Agent for the following publications, 

Naw Vonx Farmkr and American Gardeners' Magazine. 

Mkounics’Ma •azinx and Register of Inventions k Improve- 

Amssican Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Im- 
eats; aad the 


. Waw-Yoas American, Daily, Tri Weekly , and Sevn^ Weekly; 
ssOer «r all of whith may be seen and obtained by those who 
wish them, by calling at 347 North Market street. Albany. 


by calling at 347 North Market etreet. Albany. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

jcj-t he subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
his profession, warrantedeou.il, if not superior, in principles ol 
conduction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured iii the United States ; several of which arc entirely new 
amone which are an Impiovcd Compass, with a Te;escopc at. 
.ached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
orthe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goniom 
eter, with two Telescopes — and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, pariicularly^aJapted to Railroad purpo- 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock etreet, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to F.ngineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 

. , . . , Baltimore, 1859. 

In reply to thy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use or* the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following Information. 
The whole number of Levels now in posaesaion of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole mini 
ber of the “Improved Compass’* is eight. These are all ex- 
elusive of the number in the service ol the Engineer und Gra- 
Juation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patter ns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any other* 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
ception of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails! 
on this Road. 1 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place or tne vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire In the formation er convenience of 
the Compass. It is indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and chea* insuument that I have yei 
seen, and 1 cannot but believe it will be preferred to all other* 
now in u-e for laying ofralls-and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appi eclated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

u . Philadelphia, February, 1835. 

Having for the last two years made constant u*e of Mr. 
Young’s “ Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say I be 
lieve It to be much superior to sny other instrument of the klnd v 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
. H. fill 


gincersand Surveyors. 


E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 
Germantown. February, 1835. 


«w»»u*iiwifii» rcmiuaij) ioo«, 

For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has comoined the proper- 
lies or a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engl- 
neers as preferable to any others for that purpose. 

HENRY R CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 

** Germant. And Norrlst. Railroad' 


AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP* 

A friend of ours has now in a state of forwardness, a 
Map upon which will be delineated nearly all the Rail- 
roads now cliartered in the U. States. It is designed to show 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 
as well as where others may hereafter be constructed to 
conneet with them. It will be completed in a few weeks, 
and may be had either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 

K cket maps, in any quantity, by applying to the tubacri- 
r- D. K. MINOR, 35 Wall i 

New-York, August 14, 1833. 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS, 

£3"* SIMON F AIRMAN, of the village of Lansineburg b, lu 
the county of Rensselaer, and state of New-York. has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nalls 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty UkJ nails in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nail Is 
hammered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, sod uiav 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is in 
operation Said Kairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
asthoy may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell one halfof his patent right for the use of said 
machines throughout (he United States. Any person desiring 
further information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
■ing burgh. — August 15, 1833. A29tf RMkF 



INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

KT EWIN k HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 68 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engmceis, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep lor sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired twith care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public pcrural, the following certificates from gentlemen ol 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin k Heartte.— Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, l now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, lor the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would hare hfeu given ^ta much 
earlier i*eiiod, but was intenlionall* Jela>%, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the i.-sirunieiKt, no that I could 
speak with the greater confidence ol their merits, if such tset 
should be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwkhstandiag 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties arc considered good, I have a decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the a hole number manufactuted for 
the Department ol Construction, to wit: five Levels, and fivs 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve mouths, except from the occasional imperfection ol 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the unists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice ol Companies engaged in Intel nal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers' Instruments 
of your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, arid Purvey - 

ake r' 1 * * 


or’* Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
of the excellence of the workmanship. The juris of the levels 
appeared well proportioned insecure facility in use, and accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 

These instruments seemed to me to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many havs bsm» 
made within these few years ; and I have no doubt hat they 
will give eveiy satisfaction when used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimore, Majr 1st, 1833. 

To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As you have asked me to give 
my opinion ol the merits of those instruments of youT manu 
tacture which 1 have cither used or examined, Icheeriuliy Mato 
that as far as mv opportunities of my becoming aqualntrd with 
their dualities have gone, I have great reason to think wall of 
the skill displayed In their construction. The neatness of their 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark \*j my 
seif, and of the acsuracy ol their performance I have rerslvsd 
satisfactory assurance from others, who*e opinion 1 reepeci, 
and who have had them for & considerable time In use. The 
efforts you have made since your establishment In this city, to 
relieve us of the necessity ol sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation and 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success which 
your enterprise so well merits, 1 remain, yours, kr. 

B. H LATROBE, 

Civil Engineer in ths service of the Baltimore and Ohio RaHJ 
road Company. 

A number of other letters are In our possession and might be 
Introduced, but are toe lengthy. We should be happy te 
submluhem upon application, to any persons desirous ofpeu 
Ing ths same. 
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* # * At the commencement of the last year 
l offered to send the American tri-weekly in- 
stead of semi-weekly, together with two of my 
periodicals, in exchange to those who would 
publish my advertisements of the different pe- 

• riodicals. In consequence of this notice, the 
exchange list was increased to 165. I soon 
found that the expens, would be greater than 1 
had anticipated, yet 1 had made the offer, and 
would of course continue it through the year — 
as I have done. I however find it too expensive 

* to coutinue to send as heretofore. The circu- 
lation of my periodicals, (upon which the ex- 

. pense falls,) will not warrant it, and I must, 
therefore, notwithstanding the uniform kind- 
ness with which they have been treated by 
those to whom they have been sent, material- 
ly reduce their exchange list. 

The semi-weekly American will hereafter be 
sent in exchange to those who will publish the 
following advertisements a few weeks for the 
difference of price. JYew-York , January 2 0, 
1834 

VOL. III. OF THE RAILROAD JOUR- 
NAL AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS is published once a week in quarto form, with 
16 page* to each number, at $3 ; or in semi-monthly form, 
of 32 po^es, stitched in a cover of colored paper, ul §4 per 
annum, in advance. The Jit at and second volumes of lh^ 
Journal may be had in two parts to the year, either stitched 
in covers or bound in boards, at the subscription price, with 
price of binding, in one part, 50 cents, in two parts *1 per 
volume. Those in covers inay be sent by mail to any 
part of the country, the same as a magazine. Published at 
No. 35 Wall st., New-York, by D. K. Minor, Editor and 
Proprietor. 

THE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND 
REGISTER OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS is now just commencing its second year. It will 

* be continued in a manner altogether superior to that of the 
first year. It bus drawn forth many valuable corres- 

. " pondents, in different parts of the country, with the assist- 
ance of w hom, and those who may hereafter contribute to 
its columns, together with the ability of Mr. John Knight, 
formerly, and for seceral years , proprietor and publisher 

* • of the London Mechanics’ Magazine, who is engaged 
1 as Editor, the proprietor has no hesitation in saying that 

it will be found worthy of an extended circulation and 

* a liberal support. The Jirst year , or two first volumes, having 
, been stereotyped, may now l>e had either in numbers, or 

* .bound in boards — either at wholesale or retail. Price $1 50 

per vol. in numbers, or $1 75 in boards, or S3 per an- 
. « uurrt. A liberal discount made to the trade. Published 
by the proprietor, D. K. Minor, at No. 35 Wall st. N. V. 

THE NEW-YORK FARMER AND 

AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, has com 
uanced the second volume of a new series. It is published 
. once a month, in quarto form of 38 pages to each month- 
ly number, at $3 pci annum m advance. The Isat vol- 
ume may be had either stitched in a cover , so as to be 
sent by mail, or in boards. Price, stitched, $3 25 ; in 
boards, $3 50. Each subscribea who m ys in adoas K$% or 
previous to tf\e first of April, free of postage or commission , 
u%U he entitled to eight additional pages to each monthly 
number, or % extra pages to the volume. Published at No. 
35 Wall street, N .Y. D. K. MINOR, Proprietor. 

Jan. 22, 1834. 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANICS will hereafter be published at the 
same office. Each quarterly number w ill contain about 
300 Urge octavo pages, embracing the most choice articles 
firms the beet agricultural an i mtchaaical publications 
' both is America and Europe. It will form 2 volumes to 
the year, of about 640 pages each, and will be put up like 
other quarterly publications, so as to be sent by mail. 
Price, 95 per annum, in advance. 

N. B. A small edition only will be published. 

D. K. Minor also publishes the NEW-YORK AMERI- 
CAN, daily, tri-weekly, and semi-weekly. 

Also, the PLOUGH-BOY, a cheap agricultural publi- 

* nation, of eight quarto pages, is issued once a week, at 
$1 50 per annum, in advance. It contains much intor- 

.. eaung reading upon agriculture, Ac. 

9Cr All Letters and Communications for the above pub- 
. 1 1 rations, may be addressed, free of postage, to 

DK. MINOR. 


TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES, 
fcj- PROFESSOR &AFINESQUE, of Phil ideiphia, oUrr* 
*hls services to ren Itr steamboats incombustible arul notliabU 
to elnK, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking against 
snags, sawyers and rocks. This will save many hoars, much 
property, and (he lives oi hundreds every year. Those who 
- neglect this easy improvement, deserve to be neglected and de- 
serted by the publie as unmindful of safety. Apply, postpaid. 
II Bl XHir 
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Solar and Lunar Eclipses i?» the Year 
1834. — First , a small eclipse of the sun, on 
the 7th day of June, at 5 h. 2 in., invisible 
at New-York. 

Second , — A total eclipse of the moon on 
the 21st day of June, in thy morning, vi- 
sible at New-York, as follows : 

Beginning of the eclipse, at 1 h. 58 m. 

Beginning of the total darkness, at 3 h. 1 m. 

Middle of the eclipse, at 3 h. 43 m. * 

Ecliptical conjunction, at 3 h. 46 m. 

End of total darkness, at 4 h. 25 m. 

End of the eclipse, at 5 h. 28 m. 

Digits eclipsed, 17 ; j from the south side of 
the earth’s shadow. 

Third . — A large eclipse of the sun on the 
30th of November, in the afternoon, visible 
at New-York, as follows : 

Beginning of the eclipse, at 1 h. 6 m. 

Greatest obscuration, at 2 h. 29 m. 

Apparent conjunction, at 2 h. 30 m. 

End of the eclipse, at 3h. 47 ra. 

Digits eclipsed, 10° 36' on the southern 
limb of the sun, as represented in the follow, 
ing figure ; the dark curved line represents 
the moon’s centre across the sun from west 
to east. 



The sun will be centrally and totally 
eclipsed on the meridian in latitude 40° 16' 
north, and longitude 23° 33' west from New- 
York. 

The sun will be totally eclipsed at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and at Augusta, in 
Georgia, and many other places in the 
states of South Carolina, Georgia, Alaba- 
ma, Tennessee, and Missouri, &c. 

Fourth , — Of the moon, on the 15th day of 
December, in the evening, visible as follows 
at New-York : 

Beginning of the eclipse, at 11 h. 4 m. 

Middle of the eclipse, at 0 h. 20 ra. 

End of the eclipse, at 1 h. 30 m. 

Digits cclipBed, 7° 40' on the moon’s south, 
erly limb. 


List of Subscribers to the Railroad Journal 
who have paid in advance to Jan - 1, 1835, 
continued from January 25, 1834. 

W. Darlington, Westchester, Pa. 

J. M. Fessenden, Boston, Mass. 

Arthur Hoyt, Boston, Mass. 

Morrell Wyman, Boston, Mass. 

Edwin Schenck, Newton, Mass. 

Thomas Gardner, Hackensack, N. J. 

Stephen Gough, 2 copies, Leonardtown, Md. 
P. Gough, St. Inicoes, Md. 

A &. G. Ralston, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. S. Matthews, Aquackanonk, N. J. 

Tindall Madison, Richmond, Ind. 

E. Martin, Bordentown, N. J. 

G. T. Olmsted, Princeton, N. J. 

B. Provoost, Jersey City- 


Elisha Johnson, Rochester, N. Y. 
Charles Carson, Pleasant Garden, N. C. 
J. M‘Elrath, Brindleton, N. C. 

E. B. Stickney, Waiervliet N. Y. 

Henry Jodcs, Fori Gratiot, M. T. 

G. \V. Weaver, Frederick, Md. 

J. B. Jervis, Utica, N. Y. 

Troy House, Troy, N, Y. 

Lt. Burnet, West Point, N. Y. 

A. J. Comstock, Adrian, M. T.* 

F. Zimple, New Orleans, La. 

J. P. Kirkwood, Stonington, Con* 

W. D. Cushman, Albany, N. Y. 

John Strunk, jun., Olean Point, N. Y*. 
Alexander Pajris, Boston, Mass. 

Charles Loss, Camden. N. J. 

James Leflel, Springfield, Ohio. 

P. A. Sprigraan, Ditto, 
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NEW- YORK, FEBRUARY 15, 1834. 


In this volume of the Journal, we conclude 
the publication of the report made by the Canal 
Commissioners upon the survey of the route 
for a canal from Rochester to Olean Point, on 
the Allegany river. This report, although oc-| 
cupying much space, will be found well wortli 
an attentive perusal. 

New Method of applying Steam Power. 
—Mr. Brown, of Kceseville, has stated that he 
has invented a plan by which he proposes to 
dispense altogether with the use of an engine,, 
thereby not only saving the important item of 
fifteen thousand dollars in the expense, but 
moreover the cumbrous bulk and ponderous 
transportation of an engine. He has entire 
confidence in the perfection and utility of this 
discovery, having tried the experiment “ on a 
small scale ana is taking measures to patent 
his invention, and to demonstrate its capacity 
early the coming season. Mr. Brown it an in- 
genious mechanic and worthy citizen of our 
village. Thus, with Burden's boat, Rutter's 
process of generating steam, and Brown's ap- 
plication of its power, we may soon expect to| 
ride from Troy to New- York and back in twelve 
hours, and at an expense leas than we could 
stay at home in ''these hard times.” — [Keese- 
ville Argus.] 

Coal 8tbam Boilers. — The construction 
of steam boilers of such a form as to admit of 
the use of anthracite coal for fuel, instead of 
wood, has long been a desideratum. In the 
engine and apparatus of the steamboat Novelty, 
it was first designed to use coal, but from some 
imperfection or obstacle then yet unsurmount- 
ed, in the arrangement and adaptation of the 
furnace and boilers, that design was abandoned. 

It is now understood that Dr. Nott has per. 
severed in hia experiments for the construction 


|jof a boiler and furnace, in which coni may be 
i.used to greater advantage than wood, till suc- 
cess has crowned his efforts. But what the 
form or fashion of his contrivance is for this 
purpose, we are not informed. 

We see it stated in a New- York paper, that 
a Mr. Disbrow, already favorably known to the 
public as an ingenious and enterprising me- 
chanic, has likewise succeeded in constructing 
a 44 Lackawana coal boiler ** one of which is in 
operation on board the steamboat Delaware, 
and of which an individual who witnessed its 
operation says, “ it accomplishes ail the antici- 
pations of the inventor.” 


Specification of a Patent for a New Manufac 
ture of Wheels for Locomotive Engines and 
Cars , to run upon Railroads , granted to 
Matthias W. Baldwin, city oj Philadel- 
phia, June 29, 1833. [From the Journal ofj 
the Franklin Institute.] 

To all whom it may concern, be it known, 
[that I, Matthias W. Baldwin, of the city ofj 
Philadelphia, have invented a new and useful 
.manufacture of wheels for locomotive engines! 
and cars, to run upon railroads, and that the 
following is a full and exact description of my 
said invention. 

Instead of making the wheels for the carriages 
of locomotive engines, and of other cars, or car- 
riages, to be used upon railroads, of cast iron, 
or of a combination of east and wrought iron, 
or of wood combined with cast or wrought iron, 
or with both, as they have been heretofore 
made, I cast the rims of such wheels, as well 
as in most instances the spokes and hubs, or 
naves, in one piece with the rims, of a compo- 
sition of metal known to workmen under the 
name of hardened brass, or gun metal. It is| 
not necessary for me to designate the propor- 
tions iu which the respective metals are mixed 
which form the hardened brass or gun metal, 
as these will vary with the degree of hardness 
desired in the rim, or tread, of the wheel, in a 
manner well known to those conversant with 
the casting of brass and its compounds. Where! 
t is desirable to increase the adhesion between 
the rail and the wheel, it may be found neces- 
sary to make the wheel proportionally softer, 
by decreasing the quantity of tin entering into 
the composition of them, or even to cast them 
of soft brass or of copper entirely. 

I do not intend to confine myself to any par- 
ticular form for the tread of the wheel, or for 
the spokes and hub ; but to modify it in such 
way as experience may * suggest to be the 
best adapted to the particular carriage or road 
to which the wheel is to be applied . I intend 
sometimes slso, to cast the fjjn °f the wheel of 
such metal without spokes^ ftmtished with 


such dandies, lodgments, or projections, as 
shall enable me to attach thereto, spokes of 
wood, iron, or other material. 

My claim to an exclusive privilege I rest en- 
tirely upon a new manufacture of such wheels, 
by substituting for their rims, or for every part 
ot them, a new material as hereinbefore set 
I forth, the utility of which consists in its being 
better adapted to the purposes which they are 
intended to answer in running upon railroads. 

Matthias W. Baldwin. 


On Saxton* s Improved Method of Propelling 
Carriages. By A Reader. To the Editor 
of the American Railroad Journal, and Ad- 
vocate of Internal Improvements. 

In your number of 16th November last, you 
furnished your readers with the specification 
of a patent obtained in England by Joseph Sax- 
[ton, for an improved method of propelling car- 
riages. On reading it, I was very much pleased 
with the result promised, and at the same time 
| rather incredulous, doubting whether the in- 
ventor had not deceived himself. I could not 
see through the principle, but did not think 
[that any argument against the truth. I find I 
was not singular, for it is stated that 44 Many 
able engineers had found a difficulty in com- 
prehending the principle.” So, thinking it 
highly curious, and to put an end to my doubts, 

I made a small model. It works to admiration, 

| and is the delight of every one who has s s$a 
it. It is a beautiful mechanical toy, but \ am 
persuaded cau never be* used advantageously 
on so great a aede as railroad transportation 
would require. I had nc intention of troubling 
you it is the firs* Liue I have done so ; but the 
subject has acquired new interest in my view, 
by the announcement, in a London paper, of 
[some sups taken towards introducing the prinw 
ciple into practice. 

I send inclosed the communication referred 
[to, and I am, sir, A Reader. 

New. York, 3d Feb., 1834. 

Experimental Railway.— A lecture was 
given, or rather a conversation -was held, yes- 
terday noon, at a temporary building and rail- 
way, situate in Park street, near the Glouces- 
ter gate* Regent's Park, on the "Economical, 
rapid, and safe travelling upon railways bv 
means of Mr. Saxton's patent locomotive dif- 
ferential pulley ; by which simple invention (the 
plactrdj states) a horse, walking at the rate of 
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twojor three miles an hour, will be able to pro- 
pel a carriage at the rate of thirty miles an 
nour.” * 

It appears that a few civil engineers and gen- 
tlemen being desirous of trying this invention, 
a piece of ground is formed into a railway of a ! 
quarter of a mile in extent, for the purpose of 
trying experiments, and yesterday the intro- 
ductory lecture was given, and several models 
exhibited. 

A Mr. Hawkins, who officiated, addressed! 
the few gentlemen present, by observing that, 
the railway was not in a sufficient slate to try' 
any experiments then, and he hoped no gen- 
tleman had come there under that impression ; 
if so, his money should be returned. What he 
contemplated on the present occasion was to 
explain the principles on which Mr. Saxton's in- 
vention was founaed, and to elucidate the same 
by models. This invention was calculated to 
propel a carriage at the rate of one mile in two 
minutes ; the railway before them when com- 
pleted would be a quarter of a mile in length, 
which distance and back, being half a mile, he 
anticipated performing in one minute. Ulti- 
mately he considered the distance from London 
to York might be performed in about six hours, 
and be did not despair of achieving in the same 
way a journey from the metropolis to Edin- 
burgh in the space of one open day. The pre- 
sent invention was a new application of lever- 
age, and one which was rather difficult to be 
understood, unless put in operation. Many 
able engineers had found a difficulty in compre- 
hending the principle; but he would use bis 
best endeavors to make himself clearly under- 
stood, and should feel happy in answering any 
question put to him. It consisted of having 
ropes, one mile in length, extending along the 
railway, and by means of Mr. Saxton’s differ- 
ential pulley, it was calculated that, with the 
power of one horse, a carriage, containing pas- 
sengers to the weight of about one ton, could 
be propelled at the rate already stated of thirty 
miles an hour. It would require one horse to 
each mile, but whilst the carriage proceeded at 
the rate of thirty miles, the horse would only 
perform a distance of 150 yards ; at the end of 
each mile fresh ropes were applied to the car- 
riage, a fresh horse worked the second pulley, 
and thus it proceeded on the journey, a person 
being stationed at the end of each mile to effect 
the change of geerage. By these means, it was 
asserted, the greatest acclivity might be ascend- 
ed, and the experimental railway would be so 
formed as to show its effect in this particular, 
part of it being on the same scale of declivity 
as Shooter’s Hill, or one foot in ten. He next 
proceeded to show, by means of diagrams and 
models, the mode in which the propelling force 
was acquired by the newly invented pulley, 
and ’then proceeded to state that it was not 
his intention to run heavy carriages on the rail- 
way. One ton, he thought, would be quite suf- 
ficient, because, when they could send ton after 
ton at the rate of thirty miles an hour, and with- 
out any delay between, carrying great weights 
was unnecessary. On the present plan ot lo- 
comotive engines, it was indispensiblc that 
they should be formed to carry heavy weights, 
because the locomotive engine generally weigh- 
ed ten tons ; and that great ^weight, being in a 
state of agitation, wore outLtmd damaged the 
road infinitely more than all the traffic that 
passed over. It was found also that one lo- 
comotive engine required three times as much 
fuel as a stationary engine of the same power. 
It was his intention to use horses, because one- 
horse power would be sufficient for his purpose; 
and it was found that there was no saving in 
using engines under six-horse power, it being 
as cheap to keep six horses as to work a six- 
horse engine. There would, in this way, be a 
great saving in the expense of the power ; 
there would also be a great saving in tne con- 
struction of the railway. At present a yard of 
railway weighs 50 lbs. ; his would weigh less 
than half. At present hills are cut down, and 
valleys raised, to make a railway ; by the pro- 
posed plan this would be unnecessary. 


Mr. Hawkins, having concluded his lecture, 
answered several inquiries made of him by gen- 
tlemen present, and received their best wishes 
for his success. In the course of the conver- 
sation, he mentioned that the manufacturer 
who had made the rails for the company was 
now executing an order from America for 1,000 
miles of railway. 


THE GENESEE AND ALLEGANV CANAL. 

[Continued from page 69.] 

Fart of the Route from Rochetter to Allegany at 

Glean , through the Valley of Geneeee River . 

It has been ascertained that the principal objection 
to this route is the difficulty at Nunda falls, at which 
place the banks are steep, high and rocky, and run 
close into the shore. In addition to this, there ar- 
three perpendicular falls in the distance of a mile ane 
a half, amounting in the whole to 274 feet. By a red 
ference to the map, it will be seen that the river here 
makes a very circuitous bend, embracing a narrow 
neck of land which rises high above its bend. 

Having only passed over this neck without mea- 
suring the distance, I could not form an adequate idea 
of its width, but am of opinion it will not vary much 
from 200 rods in its narrowest place, and that its 
height will not fall short of 200 feet. To encounter 
the difficulty at this place, therefore, it was obvious 
that the expense must be great, and it was hoped that 
some other could be found more feasible and better 
suited to the importance of the object. 

The appearance of the m^p indicated two favorable 
points, to wit, the valley oi the Cushequa and Canasa- 
raga. And several intelligent gentlemen residing in 
that quarter were of opinion, that by keeping up the 
river a short distance, and preserving the level along 
its banks, we might easily wind out of its valley, and 
rise above the high lands at the heads of these 
streams. 

To effeei this, therefore, was the object of my ex- 
amination. We commenced at a place called Nor. 
ton’s farms, near the middle of the east line of the 
town of Nunda, in a valley which opens through the 
country in an eastern and western direction, and is 
bounded on the south by an extensive range of hills 
nearly parallel to it, and which appear to be of a uni- 
form height. Here we found the main branch of the 
Canasaraga, which heads in the hills several miles to 
the north, and comes into the valley from that direc- 
tion, and then winds off towards the cast. We com- 
menced our level in reference to this stream, and took 
a westerly direction along the valley. 

No obstruction appearing in our way until we came 
to' the Cushequa. The banks of this stream are high 
and wide, and should the Canasaraga route be adopt- 
ed, it must be crossed by culvert and embankment 
with a heavy expense. At this place the land begins 
to ascend. 

Wc soon run up to sixteen feet, and within two and 
a half miles to fffty.eight feet, when we came to an 
abrupt ridge two hundred and one feet above our level, 
which extends quite to the river, and precludes the 
hope of getting round. The descent from this point 
to the bed of the river is four hundred two feet, and 
consequently below our level two hundred and one 
feet. To surmount this, allowing the descent in the 
river to be eight feet in a mile, (and it will not vary 
much from it,) it is evident we must go up a little more 
than twenty-five miles, and as the canal from the Alle- 
gany will probably come into the Genesee river at the 
mouth of Black creek, it is likely it may be difficult to 
unite the two without some extra expense. 

As we did not measure the distance, and do not 
know any thing of the texture of the soil except from 
external appearances, our calculation'of expense must 
be uncertain and liable to error. But as it may be 
desirable to know something on the subject, I submit 
the following estimate. 

The distance of deep cutting from I C to 58 feet, 
will be 2 1-2 miles, and the amount of excavation, 
1,510,422 cubic yards. 

The earth is of a light loam, and a considerable 
part of it may be excavated for eight cents per cubic 
yard. But when we take into consideration the depth 
of cutting, and the distance to which much of the earth 
must be carried, I am of opinion the average expense 
will not fall short of 25 cents per cubic yard. This 
item then amounts to $377,605 55. 

The ridge from whence it begins to rise abruptly 
to where the level cuts it on the opposite side, is 
about one hundred rods through, and to make a semi, 
circular tunnel this distance of thirty.four feet span, 
which will only give sufficient space for an arched 
wall 28 feet span and three feet thick, would require 
I the excavation of 27,744 cubic yards. I mention, this. 
I size because it would be sufficient to admit the pas- 


sage of two boats at a time, such as are used on the 
Erie canal, and any thing less than that would, in my 
opinion, so incommode the navigation as to more 
than counterbalance the difference of expense. What 
the expense of this excavation would be must depend 
upon the quality of earth through which we must 
pass. But supposing it to be iavorable, as external 
appearances indicate, it would not fall short of fifty 
cents per cubic yard, which will amount to $13,872. 

The arch way would contain 14,608 perches. For 
this work stone can be had within four miles, and in 
that case the expense may Pot exceed four dollars a 
perch, making the sum of $58,432. As to the ex- 
pens© of making the canal along the bank of the 
river I think we could not reasonably estimate it at 
less than $6000 per mile, including grubbing and 
clearing, and all the contingent expenses. Distance 
twenty-five miles — $150,000. Here then we have 
an aggregate expense of $599,909 55. 

While at Greigsville, we were informed that a 
connection might be very advantageously formed 
between Rush Creek and the west branch of the 
Cushequa, as these streams rise in the same swamp : 
but upon examination we found the lands so high as 
to put that route entirely out of the question. It 
should be here mentioned, that whether the Canasa- 
raga or Cushequa route is adopted, the difficulties 
mentioned above must be encountered, as they are 
common to both. The Cushequa route is shorter by 
several miles, and may perhaps be preferable on that 
account. 

The C anasaraga, at Dansville, is a very commo- 
dious mill stream; and I know of no place in the 
western country, (with the exception of Rochester,) 
so well calculated for hydrauhe operations; and 
should it ever be deemed expedient to form a con. 
nection with the Susquehannah river, there is no point 
perhaps more eligible than that between Arkport and 
one of the branches of that stream. The distance be- 
tween the two points is short, and there are no ob- 
structions in the way. 1 have seen the ground, and 
speak with confidence. 

I was requested by Judge feouck to make some 
examinations on the Allegany river, in relation to the 
improvement of its navigation. It not being conve. 
nient for me to attend to »t myself, I engaged Mr. 
Cantine, my assistant at that time, to go down as 
far as Franklin, and collect such information as he 
supposed might have a bearing on the subject. The 
result of his inquiries he has communicated to me in a 
letter, a copy of which is herewith transmitted. 

On his return, he informed me, that the distance 
from Warren to Franklin was sixty miles, and the 
descent of the river between the two places, was 189 
feet. That the west bank, particularly, was very fa- 
vorable to the construction of a canal, with the ex- 
ception of 3 1-8 miles. This distance, though more 
expensive than the rest, was by no means impracti. 
cable. The bottom of the river stony, but generally 
free from rock. No bluffs or sliding banks the whole 
distance. Materials of every description necessary 
for the construction of the work were very convenient, 
and in great abundance. He also learned from various 
respectable sources, that these remarks were gene- 
rally applicable to the whole distance to Pittsburgh. 
Such being the facts, the cost per mile of making a 
canal from Warren to Franklin, exclusive of lockage, 
may not exceed $6000. This distance, being sixty 
miles, the expense amounts to . $360,000 

Lockage 189 feet, at $8^ per foot, . 14,175 


$374,175 

Now allowing the average cost per mile, from War- 
ren to Franklin, to be applicable to the distance from 
Warren to Pittsburgh, we shall perceive that as the 
one is $6,240, nearly, and the other two hundred 
miles nearly, that the whole expense of that distance 
will amount to $1,248,000. And we also perceive, 
that allowing these and the calculations made for the 
second route, as communicated in this report, be true, 
that the w^ole expense of making a canal navigation 
from Buffalo to Pittsburgh wil not be equal to $2,000, 
000 . 

Now if the State of Pennsylvania will but bring forth 
her science and resources to this mighty enterprize, 
she may, in conjunction with the State of New-York, 
effect a work which, for its importance in a commer. 
cial, agricultural, and national point of view, cannot 
be equalled by any other similar undertaking in the 
Union. 

The above is respectfully submitted by 

Charles T. Whippo. 

Murray, January 28, 1826. 

(Copy of Mr . Cantine' t Letter.) 

Dear Sir : Agreeably to your directions, I proceeded 
down the AUegany|from Warren to Franklin, in Penn- 
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syivania. I left the former place on the 8th day of Oc 
tober last,, accompanied by a gentleman selected byi 
the citizens of Warren as a man the most capable of] 
giving correct information of the operation of the 
floods, and of the river generally. 

The stream was uncommonly low, which afford, 
ed the best opportunity of viewing its bottom. From] 
the best information I could obtain from the citi- 
zens of Warren, I was of opinion the west side 
aflbrded the greatest facilities, and my examinations 
were therefore principally confined to that side 
My examinations may be classed under three heads. 
First, the descent in the river, by estimating the fall] 
in the river by the different ripples, by comparing] 
them with the two we had ascertained with the in. 
strument. Second, to ascertain if the stream could 
be improved by damming, and locking, and canallingj 
from one dam to another. Third, canalling on the | 
west side, to be supplied with water from the river] 
or the streams that fall into it. ] 

1st. Estimating the descent, I judge it to be one 
hundred and sixty feet: but on my return to Warren, 
on searching the prothonotary's office, I found by 
comparing our levels with a report made by com- 
missioners appointed by the legislature of Pennsylva. 
nia, to survey a route for a canal from lake Erie to] 
the Allegany river at the mouth of French creek, l| 
found th6 descent to be one hundred and eighty-nine 
feet. Those commissioners, in their report, regret] 
that it was not in their power to procure an experi-[ 
enced engineer with proper instruments to investi- 
gate the route : it is, however, probable that that re. 
port is nearly correct. 

2dly. Draining the river, dtc. The reason why 
this mode of improvement was suggested, is, that it 
was feared the banks of the river would be so steep 
and difficult as to prevent the construction of a canal. 
To avoid this difficulty, several dams would be ne-| 
cessary, but it would be impossible to determine their] 
location or number ; not knowing the descent in the 
river from one point to another, and believing as I do, 
that it would be better to construct a canal on the 
west side of the river, I shall therefore proceed to 
the result of my examination on that head. 

3dly. Canalling on the west side, &c. 

The distance from Warren to Franklin is sixty 
miles. Sixteen miles of this, the side-hill comes 
down to or near the water's edge, at seventeen dif. 
ferent places ; which is moderately steep. At al. 
most each of those there are several rods together, 
where there is a margin sufficiently elevated above 
the river, and wide enough to admit of a canal. 

There are three miles of steep side hill ; soil the 
whole of this distance of the sandy order, some 
places loamy with some detached masses of rock. 
The river along this distance not to exceed ten feet 
deep at any one place where it would be necessary 
to construct works for a defence to the canal, and the 
greater part of the distance less than three feet deep. 

The bottom of the river, the whole distance, was 
stony, and all the information I could obtain from the 
old settlers, as to the changes of its channel and 
banks, agreed that they were few and gradual, and 
the uniformity of the descent, the appearance of its 
banks,, the great width of the stream, and its appear, 
ance generally, unite to show the information correct. 
There is not a bluff or sliding bank on the whole 
shore. A covering or lining of stone on the outer i 
Bide of the tow-path, sloping at two to one, would be 
sufficient to protect it from the effects of the river ; 
the stone for this purpose in many places would be 


obtained in digging the canal, and at other places] 
from the bed of the river. 

There are two chains of rock bank in horizontal 
strata v (they will admit of being easily broken up ; 
the bed of t he stream at this point is rock, thinly cov. 
ered with loose stones, which, when I viewed it, was 
but partially covered with water. There is good 
earth convenient to this place, to form the canal, and 
the stone for covering may be taken from the bank or 
the bed of the stream ; the river is of good width 
here. 

The residue of the distance, the canal may be car- j 
ried through favorable ground at or near the foot of [ 
the hill, altogether out of the reach of the floods of the 
river. 

As to a supply of water, on this subject there can 
be no difficulty. There are a number of streams that 
fall into the Allegany on the west side, and their de. 
scent is sufficiently rapid whoa they enter the valley, 
to be made use of as feeders, and to be crossed con. 
veitiently, the largest of which are Broken-straw, Oil 
and Freuch creeks ; there is every material necessa- 
ry for the construction of the work in tho vicinity 
where it will bo used. The most intelligent gentle- 
men in that quarter united in stating that the river 
was of the same character from Frankhn to Pittsburgh. 


I was cordially received by the citizens Fof Warren] 
and Franklin, and every information in their power] 
afforded. Most respectfully, your obedient'servont, 

Asm. Cantine. 

ToC. T Whifpo. Esq. 


To the Honorable the Board of Canal Commie ■ 
eioners of the State of New- York , 

I take the liberty to address the following re 
port : 

That the following examinations have been 
made by your orders, for the purpose of ascer-j 
taining the practicability of constructing a ca- 
nal, and of supplying the same with water, to 
connect the Erie canal with the Allegany river, 
by passing the village of Batavia, and up the 
valley of the Tonne wanda creels to a summit 
to be formed between Cattaraugus lake at the 
northeasterly, and Lime lake at the southwest- 
erly extremity, and thence descending by the 
valley of the fschua and Oteau creeks, to the 
Allegany river at Oleau Point. 

For which purpose I commenced the 6th Oc- 
tober, 1825, at the level of the Allegany river 
at Olean Point, at which place it is ten rods 
wide, and sends forth 12,236 cubic feet of wa- 
ter per minute. From thence an accurate lev- 
el and measurement of distances was carried 
up the Olean creek 7 miles and 42 chains, to its 
|j unction with Oil and Ischua creeks in the 
'township of Hinsdale, and found the rise to be 
37.79 feet between the Allegany and Oil creek. 
Oil creek at its junction yields 551 cubic feet 
[of water per minute, in the driest weather. 
From the mouth of Oil creek, tho level and 
survey were continued up the Ischua through 
the townships of Franklinville, Farmers ville 
and Yorkshire, to Lime lake, a distance of 27] 
miles and 66 chains from Olean Point ; and the 
total rise from the Allegany river to Lime lake 
is 233.63 feet. 

A canal from Olean to Lime lake would pass 
through a valuable tract of country, well culti- 
vated, and abounding with pine and oak tim- 
ber of the first quality. The soil is a sandy 
loam, easily excavated, and the surface is gene- 
rally very regular on the line of canal. 
The summit dividing Ischua creek from the 
south end of Lime lake, is about one mile in 
length, through a tanirack swamp, and rises 
on an average six feet above the surface of| 
Lime lake. Suitable stone for locks, d&c. can 
be found along the line at convenient distances. 

From Lime lake, (which is the summit,) the 
summit level was carried in a direction towards 
Cattaraugus lake, and it is ascertained that 
Beaver lake is 62 feet, and Peacock lake 53 feet 
above Lime lake ; and both these lakes have 
several smaller ones connected with them, it is 
evident their waters can all be brought on the 
summit level. 

Cattaraugus lake was found to be 22 feet 
above Lime lake, but being on the line of the 
canal, it must be cut through, and also a dividing 
ridge at the northerly end of the lake, which 
rises 15 feet above the level of the lake* and 
runs out to the level in 25 chains. From Lime 
lake to the north end of the deep cut, the sum- 
mit level would be 24 miles, and the ground 
generally favorable, though in many places 
sidelying and steep, and all may be called 
heavy timbered land. The only deep cut una- 
voidable is through the Cattaraugus lake and 
the dividing ridge. The cutting through the 
lake would be 26 feet for half a mile, and through 
the ridge 41 feet for near one-fourth of a mile. 
The average cutting for two miles is about 20 
feet, and it is to be presumed that rock would 
be met in those depths. 

From the northerly end of this deep cut, the 
country slopes gently to the north, and the ea- 
fnal would follow the valley of the Tonnewanda 
creek, which would be the principal feeder, and] 
runs through a country of excellent soil and] 
highly cultivated for 30 miles, to Batavia, andi 
thence 20 miles further (having a choice of| 
ground the whole distance) to the Erie canal. 
The whole distance or length of the Batavia and 
Olean canal is 101 miles and 66 chtins. 

The water to supply the summit level of this 
canal is as follow*, vie ; 


200 cubic ft. 


The west branch of Ischua creek to be turn, 
ed into Lime lake, yields per mi- 
nute 

Lime lake, from a surface of 150 
acres, per minute . 

Beaver and Fish lakes do. 

acres, per minute 

Peacock & Mud 1. Cl’r cr. 

acres, per minute 

Cattaraugus lake . 
acres, per minute 


240 

250* 

150* 


150 

200 

700 

150 


Total, 790 1400 

Besides these, would be taken in several 
small spring brooks ; and it should be under- 
stood that these calculations were made at the 
driest part of an unusually dry season. It is 
the optuion of respectable, observing men, that 
these same lakes and streams have usually af- 
forded more than double the quantity herein 
stated, during whole seasons in succession ; 
and that these lakes might be made into reser- 
voirs of more than double their present capa- 
city, by erecting dams across their outlets of 
moderate height, and comparatively at a trifling 
expense, which would insure a supply of water 
on the summit adequate to the demands of ex- 
tensive commercial operations. 

The lockage on the Batavia and Olean canal 
is as follows : 

From Cattaraugus lake northerly to the Eric 

canal 1,135.84 feet. 

From Lime lake southerly to the 
Allegany river . . . 233.63 “ 

Total amt. lockage, rise and fall, 1,369.47 feet. 

It is proper here to state the lockage on the 
Rochester and Olean canal, by the Oil creek 
summit, viz. : 

Total lockage north from Oil creek summit to 

Erie canal 981 feet 

Total lockage south from Oil creek 

summit to Allegany river . 78.79 “ ‘ 

■ 

Total amount oflockage, rise and 
fall, on this route . . 1,059.79 “^ 

Difference of lockage between the 
two routes .... 309.63 u j 

The principal feeder for the Oil creek sum- 
mit fqom the west is the Ischua creek, which 
jean be taken out for that purpose at the foot of 
Farwell’s mill race, three miles and twenty- 
four chains above the mouth of Oil creek, viz. : 
Ischua, at FnrwelPs mill, feet per minute, 750 
Lime lake, and Beaver and Fish lakes, 
which can be turned into the Ischua, 400 


Oil creek, near the summit, say 


1150 
150 

1300 

Having viewed Oil creek supuuit as a re- 
markable depression acrosd the country, and 
very favorable for a canal, the following ex- 
aminations were made with a view to that ob- 
ject. The Allegany river at Olean is 2 chains 
50 links wide, and moves at the rate of 100 
feet per minute, at an average depth of ^ f° ot * 
and sends forward 12,236 cubic feet of water 
per minute. Its total descent from Olean to 
Pittsburgh is 650 feet, and the distance 280 
miles ; and in order to a better knowledge of 
this fine river, a level was carried up the river 
miles to Rea*s mills near the Pennsylvania 
line, and in that distance the surface of the 
river had risen 17 feet. About half a mile be- 
low Rea’s, the Oswego fork of the Allegany 
comes in from the east : this fine stream has 
a swift current, and sends out 2,500 cubic feet 
of water per minute. I had hopes that this 
(stream might be brought to the Oil creek sum- 
mit by extending the summit to the vicinity of 
Olean ; and this I believe to be practicable, 
provided the Oswego could be taken out a few 
miles south of the Pennsylvania line. This 
feeder made navigable would lead into the re- 
gion of atone coal. 

■ A canal uniting with the Allegany river by 
(either of the above routes, would aeeojnuio* 
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date a large section of our country* whoso sur-1 
plus products are equal in quantity and quali. 
ty to those of any portion of the state in pro- 
portion to its cultivated land and population, 
in both which respects it is rapidly increasing. 
These are primary advantages to a large por- 
tion of our citizens, but with the state, other| 
considerations are to be considered ; as the 
great enhancement in the value of the state 
lands, which are known to abound in 1 umber j 
of the best quality, and coal mines and other] 
minerals, which are known to abound on the 
various branches of the Allegany, and the very 
extensive commerce which would be drawn 
through this canal, and down the Allegany 
and the Ohio, and from the countries adjacent. 

With all these advantages, this canal would 
undoubtedly soon become a source of increa- 
sing revenue to this state. 

All which is very respectfully submitted. 

Nathan S. Roberts, Engineer. 

Lenox, Madison co. N. Y. ) 

18th January, 1826. \ 

New Steamboat — We copy from the 
“ Troy Budget 9 ’ an account of another inven- 
tion, which report says will supersede Mr. 
Burden’s. We have sent to the inventor, re- 
questing him to furnish drawings and descrip- 
tions of his plans, and hope shortly to be 
able to lay them before our readers. It 
consists, we understand, of two boats, and a 
third may be added — 300 feet long, and 
decked over their whole length. Each boat, 
in shape and mould very much like the In- 
dian bark canoe, is firmly secured by arches 
attached to the bottom and passing up through 
the deck, about 20 feet high in the centre, 
extending nearly the whole length of the 
boat. The appearance of the boat is pleas- 
ing, and is acknowledged by competent prac- 
tical scientific judges to be far superior to 
any thing yet in the shape of a steamboat. 
Mr. Langdon intends to finish the boat in a 
superior style, with two cabins of 200 feet] 
each, dispensing with the promenade deck 
and every thing necessary for its support. 
On the main deck, the only one required, he 
also intends to have two horizontal enginesj 
one each end of the shafts, the cranks being! 
placed at right angles. The boiler will be 
constructed like the one which is iu opera, 
tion at the steam-engine works of Langdon, 
Grosbeck & Co., West Troy, for burning 
anthracite coal. The boiler is very econo- 
mical in its consumption of fuel, and is a ra- 
pid generator of steam. Mr. L. is of opinion 
that one firing will be sufficient to carry his 
boat from Troy to New- York. We have 
seen the boiler, and it certainly appears, 
like the boat, to be superior to every thing! 
of the kind in the country. 

The boat is an interesting and ingenious 
specimen of mechanism— combining great 
strength and durability with a spacious deck 
and extensive cabins. Its buoyancy and di- 
mansions, united with the perfect safety at- 
tending it, together with the superior accom- 
modations which can be furnished, when put 
m operation, will bring about a new era in the 
history of travelling by steam. Mr. L. has 
secured a patent, and intends to have his boat 
in readiness for use in the course of the next] 
summer. 

Mr. Langdon is not unknown to the public 
as a worthy and skilful mechanic. He is] 
the inventor of the Horse Ferry Boat, which 
ha* come into very general use. We wish 
him the completest success in his new enter. 
prito. 


Prize Medals to be awarded , for Discoveries 
in Science , by the Royal Society of London . 
[From the Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute.] 

Gentlemen, — I am directed by the 
American Philosophical Society to commu- 
nicate to you, for publication, the annexed 
letter, received at their last stated meeting. 
The object of the Society is to diffuse the in- 
formation given in that letter throughout the 
.scientific community in the United States. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

A. D. Bache, 

One of the Secretaries, Am. Philo. Soc, 

Somf raec Houps, Apartments of the Royal 
Society, London, Aug. 3, 1833. 

Sib, — I am honored with the commands of| 
His Royal Highness, the President of the 
Royal Society, to acquaint you, for the in. 
formation of the American Philosophical So. 
ciety, at Philadelphia, that Hid Majesty, thej 
King, has been pleased to grant two gold 
medals of the value of £50 each, to be] 
awarded by the Royal Society on the day of]] 
their anniversary meeting in each succeed-' 
ing year, for the most important discoveries] 
in any one principal branch of physical 
mathematical knowledge. 

His Majesty having graciously expre 
wish, that scientific men of all nations! 


talents and 
commanded 


researches, I i 
by His Royal 


Highness 


sertion in their Transactions, after the pre 
sent date, and prior to the month of June, ir 
the year 1836. 

For the present, and the two following 
years, the Council of the Royal Society 
with the approbation of His Majesty th< 


the year 1833 have been adjudg 
to Sir John F. W. Herschel, for 1 


the memoirs of the Royal Astronomical So 
ciety ; the other to Professor Dec&ndolle, foi 


Vegetale. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your mosi 
obedient servant, Charles CuNio f 

For. Sec. Roy. Soc 

To the Secretary of the American Philoe. Soc., Philadel. 


obtaining fire. It consists of two glass] c 
ders, the outer one of which contains a 
pound of sulphuric acid and water, and in the 
inner one, which is without a bottom, is sus- 
pended a piece of zinc. The action of the acid 
upon the zinc creates a gas, which is let out by 
means of a valve, and in coming in contact 
with atmospheric air, immediately ignites a 
piece of platma exposed to it. The apparatus 
is very neat, and was constructed by a young | 
man in Mr. Bailey’s employ, from a descrip- ' 
tion of a similar work m Europe. — [New-Bed 
jibrd Gazette.] 


Amount qf produce, 4fc. skipped at and passed Utica on 
the Erie Canal during the year 1833. 

Pasted. Shipped. 

493,169 
114,636 
401 
4,158 
35,307 
16,056 


Flour, . 


Salt, 

Ashes, . . , . 


Beer, . . 
Cider. . . 
Wood... 
Wheat, 


Wool,... 

Cheese,. 


Hope,. . . . 
Fur and p< 
Gypsum, . 


cfoy,. 

Coal,. 


.gallons 

1,609,616 

....feet 

40,804,377 

. . . .do. 

1,733,855 


55,287 


9,264,523 

.barrels 

967,813 

.. . . .do. 

27,919 


62,860 


29,508 


15,357 

do. 

586 

. . . .do. 

384 : 

. .cords 

4,806 

.bushels 

1,175,423 


302,578 

do. 

300,518 

do. 

8,260 

.pounds 

1,460,628 


1,166,673 

. . . do. 

1,857,944 

. . . . do. 

4,554,315 


443,336 

. . . .do. 

268,531 

. ... do. 

18,750,501 

do. 

8,805,039 


157,357,547 

do. 

7,595,733 


1,821,565 

do. 

6,423,090 


1,810,215 


353 
3,476 
406 
90 
11 

”15 

31,060 

14,683 

366 

34£89 

393,430 

1,379,908 

1,405,861 

391,937 

5,733 

187^304 

5,148,196 

689,548 


96,906 
12,350 

The amount received for tolls, &©. at this office during 
the post year is 355,064 33; which exceeds the amount 
received in 1833 by the sum of 38,019 54. 
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Coldest and Warmest Days of 1831, ’32, k ’38. 


TEARS. 

COLD’ST DAT. 

warm'st DAT. 

mean or ex. 

1831. 

February 7, 

June 3, 



4° below zero 

9.° above ze. 

49.5 

1832. 

January 27, 

June 25, 



6° below zero 

88° above ze. 

47 

1883. 

January 17, 

July 21, 



4° above zero 

91° above ze. 

49.5 

M idtwm runs.) 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

No. XIV. 

Dexter, ( JVtuhtcnato Co., Jtf. T.) Dec. 15th 

1 have been waiting here since I last wrote 
in order to join an exploring party of three or 
four invividuals, to go up into Shiawassee 
county, to examine lands. A heavy snow 
storm has set in to-day, however, and as it 
will put an end to the expedition, I shall pro- 
bably start by myself for the Holemago county 
to-morrow. The journey to Grand River 
which I proposed to myself, 1 shall, from the 
time it would consume, be compelled now to 
abandon entirely. I do not regret the time 
I spent here for 1 am not far from the centre of| 
the territory ; and while I have my head quar- 
ters at a good tavern in a well settled place, I 
can, in a ride of a few miles, plunge at once 
into the wilderness. It is a pretty dangerous 
matter, however, for a stranger to go without 
a guide reconoitering through a country where 
every hill, lake and wood, looks so much like 
its brother, that the ordinary landmarks are of] 
no assistance to the eye. The scenery of Mi 
chigan will be far more attractive when culti-] 
vation shall give variety to a landscape which, 
however beautiful it is at present, is somewhat 
monotonous. After visiting nearly a dozen of| 
the transparent ponds of every size which stud 
the surface of the country, and finding but twoj 
or three whose firm baqks of some fifteen or 
twenty feet elevation, assumed a picturesque 
appearance, from the irregular manner in which 
they pushed their beautifully wooded promon- 
tories far into the lakes they bounded, I star- 
ted, the other day, to visit a sheet of water 
somewhat elevateu, about twelve miles off. — 
My way, after going a mile or two from the 
Tillage, led through oak openings of rolling 
land, called “ the short hills,” which I can best 
assimilate to a collection of enormous graves— | 
the tombs of cities, it you choose — thrown con- 
fusedly together upon a perfectly level surface 
— where a patch of wild meadow land — a 
cranberry marsh, or a bog that looked like the 
desolated bed of a lake, and frequently indeed 
the shallow lake itself, filled up the intervals. 
The huge oaks that crowned the summits of| 
these formal mounds were the only objects 
that relieved* the dreariness of the landscape* — 
even they, I thought, while riding alone beneath 
their branches, that sighed to the December 
wind, were not the most enlivening objects in 
the world. I rode thus for miles, without see- 
ing a living thing, except a raven, which, as 
that description of bird is only found in these 
parts of the Union where wolves still infest the! 
country, I at once took it for granted was ho- 
▼ering near one of the savage beasts to which 
he so faithfully plays the Jackall. Wheeling 
my horse suddenly from the trail toward a thick 
et of dwarf oaks, where I expected to find the 
carrion deer that attracted these worthies, he 
•hyed from the bush, and I was thrown upon 
the spot. After extricating the foot, by which 
I was dragged a yard or two, from the stirrup, 

I sprang up but little hurt and moved as quicx- 
ly as possible to catch my horse, who, having 
paused for an instant iu a clump of -trees near 
by, turned his head around, like a pointer taken 
attack with the scent after he has passed a bush, 
and stood calmly gazing at me. At the first 
step toward the rascal, however, he moved near- 
ly a rod sideways, and then ducking his head 
toward the ground, and throwing his heels high 
in the air, my ungrateful courser, accompany- 
ing these motions with every additional mark 
of disrespect he could summon to his aid, left 
his master alone in the wilderness. He disap-r 
peared behind a hill in a moment. I could not 
nelp ejaculating with the Kentuckian whose 
bouse and family had been burnt up by the sav- 
ages while he was cleaning his rifle at a brook 
hard by—-" This is very ridicvloMi” No time 
was to Bo lost however. It was lata in the d »Y, 
and I was far from 4oy house; while the occa-! 


Isional flakes of aaow, which b gan to fall from 
the black lowering sky, threatened a storm which 
mwht cover in a moment the only path that could 
gunie me homeward. I sat down at once among 
the long dry grass, and stripping off my leg. 
gingsand disembarrassing my heels of the now use. 
less spurs, stowed all away in my coat pockets. The 
coat itself, 1 rolled up in a bundle around ray left 
[arm, and taking my gun, to which I applied a fresh 
leap, in my right, I strode off in aa good a humor ss 
one could summon under such provoking circum 
stances. I could not help thinking, indeed, how 
much worse matters might have been had I been thus 
deserted in one of the broad prana*, thirty miles, 
perhaps, from any house. As for the loss of my 
horae, I felt so indignant against the inconsiderate 
brute, that I confess it did not much trouble me. 
Thus did I trudge on, growing momentarily fti better 
humor with myself. The scene around was dreary 
at present, but hiving had all the wild flowers that 
grow in Michigan described to me, I exercised my 
imagination by conceiving the more attractive ap. 
pearance it must wear in anmmer. I thought how 
the brown woods rouit look when the lofty oaks a- 
round were clothed in their deep green foliage. I 
thought of the various vines and flowers which then 
fill the broad opening between their stems— -of the 
clumps of cluster rosea that here grow wild and 
cover whole acres— of tho crimson daisy and fra- 
gram balm pink, the deep-hoed lichnidia, and gor 
geoua golden rod, which, with jonquils and ama. 
ranth, the purple fox. glove, and saffron colored silk 
weed paint the surface of the soil. I could fancy 
the glossy leaves of the night shade, with its white 
blossoms and poisonous berries, the creeping ivy 
and red Colombian clustering at the base of the hille. 
The snow.white lily of the valley, the lilac.tinted, 
adder's tongue and straw-colored arrow-head, shoot- 
ing through the long grass between, while the purple 
fleur-de-lis bloomed along the wet marshes, and 
the splendid cardinal- flower tossed its scarlet leaves 
in i he breeze that swept the banks above. 

I must have practised horticulture in this way for| 
sometime, when on rising a slight eminence in my 
path, I saw my amiable roan standing quietly look- 
ing in the direction whence I was coming, apparent- 
ly waiting for me. I was completely mollified. I 
forgave him the little freak and advanced with a light 
heart to lav ray hand upon the bridle. He moved a 
little, and so did I. He moved a little more and 
I stood still. I spoke to him, but he continued mov. 
iog. I coaxed him in a tone that would have melted 
the heart of one of the marble horses of St. Mark's. 
He was moved by it only further from me. I whis- 
tled to him— (1 bad taught him a day or two before to 
come to my whistle, when he had obeyed me like a 
| dog)— be stopped, and I advanced once more to lay 
my hand on the saddle, and the scoundrel broke intoj 
a trot just as I was about touching him. I bronght 
my piece to tny shoulder, and could hardly forbearj 
drawing the trigger upon him as I stood. 

The ground now rolled like the waves of a frozen 
sea, and my nefarious bruts, who soon began to stalk 
leisurely along about a hundred yards ahead of me, 
would, to carry out the figure, be just topping the 
combing while I was iVi the trough, and vice versa — 
like two children balancing on a plank. It was per. I 
lectly insufferable, mile after mila, to tee that eter. | 
nal saddle bobbing up and down a hundred yards a. 
head of mo. Sometimes, indeed, the vexatious wear, 
er would step aside among a cluster af oaks tonip the 
tender grass which still lingered Ground their roots, 
and then as he would arch bis neck.and seeming to ad. 
mire the Indian blanket and flame colored surcingle 
which, after the gay taste of th* west, I had buckled, 
combining use with ornament, to the back of the un. 
grateful brute, dash off with a snort into a patch of | 
prairie land, 1 could not but admire the eye of fire and 
gracefully-gathering-l i mbs of the spirited creature, j 
~ wished, however, that he was any body's horae but 
mine, disporting himself at that rate. Besides he was 
Kentucky horse, and what right had he to run thuSj 
wild in Michigan. At l&at at a turning of the path he 
disappeared behind a hill, and ceasing longer to tan. 
ralize, left me comparatively comfortable. I, reach, 
ed the first ** clearing'* about 30 minutes afterward, 
and looking along the highway which here com. 
menced, my steed was nowhere to be seen. Tirol 
alike with walking and vexation, and parched witi 
thirst, (I had neither eat nor drank since breakfast,! 
and it was now nightfall) I advanced to the only shan- 
tee near, and knocked at the door. There was no| 
answer, and I shook it violently, A rush-bottomed 
chair rattled and a cat, the solitary occupant, sprang 
{out through a broken window. I goon (bund my way. 


however, tothodilapitatod trun^ e f a lanre sycamore 
tree near, which formed the top 0 f % vrtu, end draw- 


ing np a moss-covered bucket I placed my lipe to 
the ruaty iron-bound brim and took a draught to 
which the m< at delicious of Lynch's chateau were 
but vile vin-du-pay* in comparisen. I can remember 
but one drink in niy life before to compare with it, 
and that was from a similar goblet after other lips 
than mine had hallowed the brim. A few moments 
after a lad rode into the yard with the object of my 
pursuit, whose bridle had been broken to pieces in 
the effort of several men to catch him a mile or two 
off. I was mounted in a moment, and regained my 
lodgings in an hour, when I lound that the adventure 
of the day had not impaired my relish for a supper 
of tresh pike and white-fish just smoking on the 
table. 

The range of hills which traverse the Peninsula 
longitudinally near here, though never, I believe, 
more than 300 feet high, are said by some to con- 
stitute the most elevated part of Michigan. As they 
abound in game and consist altogether of oak open, 
ings, you can conceive of nothing more animating 
than to gallop over them on horseback. 1 was out 
again among them yesterday ; and having a pocket 
compass with me and a map of tne country in my 
pocket, I ventured to leave the trails that wind among 
the hollows, and scamper over the hills, as my fancy 
led me. A large flock of grouse rose almost from 
beneath my horse's feet as I topped the first slight 
eminence, and then juat as the animal was recover- 
ing from the flurry into which the rushing sound of 
their wings threw him, a tall broad-antlered buck, 
the largest I ever saw, sprang from a small covert, 
and bounded through the wide forest glades. Away 
too I went — the feeling was irresistible— I could see 
the fellow leaping aa if he had wings over the roll- 
ing land, and the clear bracing atmosphere had given 
spirits to my horse, that sent us ahead like one and 
the same animal. In spite of the deer's prodigious 
|jumps, which were as high as they were long, I had 
gained decidedly on the chase, when coming to the 
brow of a steep hill, he dashed down the side, and 
was far away over another before my less agile horse 
could descend tho first. I saw two more deer, be 
sides several flocks of grouse, during my morning's 
ride. Singularly enough, this was the only time that 
I had moved a mile without a gun since I left New 
York ; and it was the only opportunity I have had to 
use one to advantage. If Der Freyschutz were in 
this region, I should certainly have let the wild 
huntsman make his own terms with me for better 
lock. 

To-day, for the first time, I saw the meadows on 
fire. They are of vast extent, running far into the 
woods like the friths of a lake ; and as the wild grass 
which they supply in the greatest profusion, furnish- 
es the new eettler with all the hay he uses for his 
stock, they sre burnt over thus annually to make it 
tender. These fires, travelling far over the country, 
seise upon the large praries, and consuming every 
tree in the woods except the hardiest, cause the 
often-mentioned oak openings, so characteristic of 
Michigan scenery. It is a beautiful sight to see the 
fire shooting in every direction over these broad ex- 
panses of land, which arc kindled at a variety of 
points. The flame at one moment curia along the 
ground, and seems to lick up its fuel from below, 
while at the next it tumbles over like the breakers 
of the sea upon the dried grass, and sweeps it in a 
wave of fire from the ground. I found myself re- 
peatedly surrounded by the fire, while riding hither 
and thither, watching its progress ; but was only oa 
two occasions exposed to any inconvenience — once 
when my horae was bogged to the saddle girths, so 
that I had to dismount, in a morass, covered with 
high weeds, to which the flame was approaching, 
and again when I found myself in u patch of small 
woodland, which crackled and roared like tophet it. 
|self. 

As I rode to and fro he e, with a young gentle- 
man in company, trying to find a point where, if 
necessary, we might encounter the flame to less 
dissdvantage, if unable to avoid it altogether, the 
ridiculous position in which we had placed our- 
selves, reminded me not a little of that which 
Andrew Fairscrvice occupied on the rock, when 
he trotted hither and thither on his narrow plat, 
form, to avoid the bullets of Rob Roy's Caterans. 

A finer subject for reflection, however, presented 
iraelt near the spot. A email brook crossed tho 
meadow, and my companion dismounting, led his 
horse through, and gained the other side in a moment 
But mine, when I rode him rapidly to the brink, and 
endeavored to jump him, recoiled. I wheeled round, 
and tried it again ; but his recent experience in the 
treacherous marsh made him fear the sedgy brink- 
land nothing could prevail upon tho cautious animal 
to approach it. At the last attempt, ho reeotyed to 
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suddenly with a terrified snort, that I was nearly 
thrown over his head ; and looking for the new cause 
of anxiety where the stream wound around, so as 
almost to double itself in front of me, I saw, on 
the little peninsula ef the burning meadow thus 
formed, an Indian standing with folded arms amid 
the wreathing smoke, and surveying my motions 
with an aspect of perfect calmness, lie was a mid. 
die- aged man, rather tall, and in the full costume 
of his tribe. The hair on his forehead, which was 
seamed with several ghastly scars, was nearly 
white, but three long plaited locks of raven black 
fell down behind from the crimson handkerchief 
which bound his brows. lie wore a white woollen 
frock edged with black, with scarlet leggings and 
moccasins, while armlets of silver and a bell con. 
taining his tomahawk and scalpiitg.knife completed 
his equipments. All these, however, were observed 
afterwards, when I had given np the attempt to 
cross the brook, and spurring through the flame 
where it was lowest, placed myself by the side of 
the old warrior. But for the present I remained 
fixed in my seat, gazing on the noble opparition 
with as much delight as if my own call had evoked 
it from the ground. I had seen a dozen Indians 
of all sizes and sexes in the course of the day, 
not one of whom had awakened the slightest inter, 
est ; but there was that about the port and bearing 
of this grim. looking savage, which, with the some, 
what theatrical attitude he assumed and the circum. 
stances under which I first beheld him, carried me 
away completely. He smiled when I approached 
him, and received me with great kindness of man. 
ner ; though, as neither of us understood the lan. 
guago t>f the other, there could be but little inter, 
change of ideas between us. The few Indian ex. 
pressions of which I am master, were soon expend, 
ed, and he seemed not to have a word of English to 
give me in exchange. He made my companion un. 
derstand, however, that the frightful wounds which 
disfigure his noble front, were received while fight, 
ing on the side of the British against the Americans 
at Sandusky. ******* 

The name of this veteran chief I have since learn, 
cd to be Okemaus, and I find that he is well known 
and quite respected in the neighborhood. 

Grass Lakk, Jackson Co. (M. T.) Dec. 16. 

The storm of yesterday still prevailed when I left 
my excellent quarters at the growing little hamlet of 
Dexter, to find my way toward the country watered 
by the beautiful Kekalamozoo . 1 had been furnished 
by mine host with a map of the route for the first 
eight or ten miles, and it would have amused you 
to see me occasionally stopping in a furious snow I 
storm to balance my pocket compass on the hasty 
chart thus supplied. I found my way, however, 
with very little difficulty through a very thick wood, 
when the thick coat of snow that robed the trees 
gave a most fantastic appearance to the forest, and i 
about noon I struck the Washtenaw trail to the west. 
The travelling, however, was ooything but agrees, 
ble. The snow being soft would “ball,*’ as it is 
called, beneath my horse’s feet, and what with the i 
stumbling and slipping on this account, I have been | 
unable after a day’s travel to make more than twen. 
ty miles. There was barely light enough left for me i 
to distinguish my way, when I arrived at a comfort, i 
aide log house belonging to an intelligent and hos. 
pitable farmer, a recent emigrant from the western 
part of the State of New York. The owner of the 
dwelling was absent, and it was not till alter a par. 
ley of some minutes between two very pretty wo. 
men, whom I could distinguish through the window 
by the light of a tempting-looking fire within, that l 
ggfcied admittance to pass the night. Once there, 
however, nothing can exceed the kiudness of the 
family to make the few hours I shall pass with them 
agreeable. 

Spring. Arbor, Dec. 17. 

The snow still continues, and the road, becoming 
worse and worse, I have made e/en less progress 
to.day. But there is something so wild and pictu. 
resque iu the country through which I am passing, 
that even such travelling has us pleasures. I have 
counted more than a dozen lakes on my route, and 
though some of them are only dreary. looking pools, 
covering a few acres, in the midst of an extensive 
moss marsh, yet the short sudden hills which sur. 
round others, with ’he beautiful groves of white eak 
on their banks, and the natural meadows that open 
upon their mimic friths, make a most romantic ap. 
pearance. I came unexpectedly upon a travelling 
band of Ottawae this morning, in one of the most 
abrupt of these passes. They were returning home 
partly equipped with presents from the recent treaty 
held on the Wabash, and their fluttering blankets, 
gleaming weapons, and gaudy equipments generally, 


would have made them a fine subject for a painter, 
as a furious squall of snow swept along the side.bill 
they were descending. We exchanged the custo. 
mary salutation, *‘ Bojur,” (probably from the French 
boniour,) and passed on. 

! There are several Indian graves immediately be. 
fere the door of the skantee where I am stopping 
for the night, whieh I am told are regularly visited 
and weeded by the surviving relatives ef those here 
buried. My host has had the good taste to put a 
fence around them to keep his cattle from the spot — 
a piece of attention with which the Indians appeared 
to be much gratified at their last visit ; and I may 
here observe that the settlers of Michigan generally 
appear to treat this ill-fated race with a degree of 
kindness and consideration that might well be iniita. 
ted on other sections of our frontier. This morning 
I crossed the far-flowing Washtenongh (or Grand 
River) near the new village of Jacksonburg ; and the 
sight of its clear smooth waters inspired a new re. 
gret that I must abandon my original intention of 
following them down to the last trading post. 

Forks of tub Hekalamazoo, > 

( Calhoun ) Dee, 18. $ 

This never ending storm still continues, and tho 
trails, where not incessantly travelled, being now 
completely covered and effaced, I lost my way this 
morning, end wandered several miles from the track. 
After traversing a broad marsh, however, where my 
sagacious h«»rae seemed loth enough to venture, I 
struck a burr-oak opening, and found my way, by the 
blazed * trees back to the main trail. A man who is 
used to it, I am told, can get along very well in this 
way ; but you can imagine, that where one has fre- 
quently to cross openings of seme two or three hun- 
dred yards in width, and then hunt up these primi. 
tive guide posts, which only occur at long intervals, 
and have their slice of bark taken out at either side, 
it is not quite so easy to find his way here, especially 
with the snow blowing full in his face, as if walking 
through tho rectangular streets of Philadelphia. It 
took me three hours to gain six miles in this way, 
my horse slipping and flouncing at almost every step. 
But lost as I was, I could not help pausing frequent, 
ly when I struck the first burr-oak opening I had ever 
seen, to admire its novel beauty. It loo .ed more 
like a pear orchard than any thing else to which I 
can assimilate it— the trees being somewhat of the 
shape and size of full grown pear trees, and standing 
at regular intervals apart from eachother on the firm 
level soil, as if planted by some gardener. Here, 
toe, I first saw deer in herds ; and half frozen and 
weary as I was, the sight of those spirited looking 
creatures sweeping in troops through these intermi- 
nable groves, where my eye could follow them for 
miles over the smooth snowy plain, actually warmed 
and invigorated me, and I could hardly refrain from 
putting the rowels into my tired horse, and launching 
after the noble game. What a country this is. Into 
land like this, which is comparatively undervalued 
by those seeking to settle on the prairie, a man can 
run his plough without felling a tree, and, planting a 
hundred acres where he could clear but ten in the 
unsettled districts of New York, raise his 25 bush- 
els of wheat to an acre in the very first season. 
“ How is the soil here. Sir,” said I to a farmer whose 
broad fields, though but a year under cultivation, 
looked as if they had been tilled for ten. “ A pretty 
good gravelly loam of 18 inches ; but I think some 
of moving off to Kalftnazoo, where they have it four 
feet deep, and §q fat that it will grease your fingers .” 
Railroads and canals will make one broad garden of 
Michigan, and even now, there is something singu. 
larly pleasing to light upon spots in the wildest dis. 
t nets, which, were it not for the rude shantees which 
indicate their recent settlement— often of but a few 
months back — might be mistaken for the. cultivated I 
farms of an old country. The absence of stumps in 
the land under cultivation, and the open groves ad 
jacent, give a smiling openness to the landscape 
which, with the myriads of wild flowers that here 
deepen the woods in their season, must make the as. 
pect of the country perfectly delightful. I hardly 
I know, though, how some of your city elegants , 
the votaries of Delmonico, or the fair visitants at 
Gardiner’s, would meet the inconveniences of travel, 
ling here. As for eating, indeed, they might manage i 
w th the aid of cranberry sauce to rough it on veni. 
son and wild honey, backed by the finest potatoes 
und best wheat bread in the world; but I think that 
! when it comes to sleeping, they would be somewhat 
posed between a bed in the bush and one shared with 
the hospitable inmates of a cabin, whose dormitory 
for the whole family is often, as well as their kitchen 

* " Biased” trees are marked with an axe or hat- 
chet, to designate that a trail runs near them. 


and parlor, comprised in a single room. Were it 
not an infraction of the second law of hospitality, I 
could draw some queer pictures of scenes I hive 
witnessed in this way. 

I have now passed the central region where the 
I Eastern and Western rivers of Michigan have their 
rise, and while I follow down the pebbly waters of 
the beautiful Kalamazoo to their western outlet, and 
from thence pass to the mouth of the St. Joseph's, 
you must not expect the same regularity in my cor. 
respond® nee I have hitherto attempted to preserve. 
I am well. H. 

Manly Piety on its PaiNcirLis, by Robert Phi. 
Lira, of Maberly Chapel. Now York, Johh Wiley- 
A book on religious duties, which, like this, has the 
merit of being exempt from all cant, and which pre- 
sents religion in an aspect that is attractive, and with 
tolerant views, cannot but do good. The manner of 
the writer is earnest and forcible, and his matter that 
which concerns all. 

Select Works of James Sheridan Knowles, 2 
vo Is. Bontsn, Carter, Hendee Sc Co., and Allen 
Sl Ticknor. — The acting of MacC ready, of C. Kean, 
of Forrest, and above all of Charles Kemble and his 
tragic daughter, have made the tragedies of Sheridan 
Knowles familiar to our theatrical public. Vsrgt. 
in#, William Tell, the Hunchback , and The Wife , of 
Mantua , are all appreciated here* These, with other 
of his dramas, and some of his excellent prose tales, 
together with a brief memoir of his life, mako up tha 
contents of these two little volumes, which are quiie 
an agreeable addition to current literature. 

The American Turf Register, &,c. for 
February. Baltimore ; J. S. Skinner. — With 
much of the usual interest in this number for 
the amusement and information of sportsmen, 
there is in one of the papers a somewhat high- 
er and more serious tone of philosophizing, if so 
we may call it, than is usual in discussing the 
breed of horses and dogs. We give an ex- 
tract from this paper. It is to rebut the notion 
that because we have good horses in America, 
it is not worth while to seek to improve them 
by importations from abroad. 

Change the name and the object, and the 
truth and justness of these remarks are of gene- 
ral applicability. 

But I must notice an argument on account of its 
commonness — if argument that can be called which 
is a feeling, and not a reason ; an ar^umeot which, 
springing out of our pride and prejudice, makes us 
put a high estimate on ourselves and our things, and 
a low estimate on other peisons and things, and dis- 
dains to acknowledge that the growth of America is 
inferior to the growth of any foreign clime. Our 
people have a national conceit,— a public egotism,— 
which makes ns exalt ourselves at the expense of 
others. Say any thing is American, and it is stamp, 
ed at once with a nationality, which confers on it 
undoubted excellence and indisputable superiority. 
Hence it is that we hear the performances on the 
English turf denounced as fubles, altogether un- 
worthy of credit. As in higher and more important 
matter?, so in matters of the turf, this wide-spread 
and rapacious feeling prevents us from imagining 
any thing superior to tho feats of our own horses, 
and flatly denies that the superior means and facili. 
ties of England have produced their natural and cor. 
respondent effect. It would be as well to deny the 
existence ol Shakspeare and Sir Walter Scott, be. 
cause no one amongst us has yet rivalled “ the 
Bard of Avon” and « the Great Unknown.” It 
would be as well to deny the existence of Ruths, 
child, because we have no banker who can control 
the operations of the most potent governments. We 
might as well deny the existence of London, the 
*« modem Babylon,” with her million and a half of 
people ; or tho magnificent system of English pauper, 
ism, which tells ol two million recipients of public 
charity. The fact is, and it cannot be disguised, 
that England is in advance of us in many respects. 
She is in advance of us in age and power, aod 
wealth and luxury, and corruption — in philosophy, 
poetry and eloquence — in manufactures, agriculture 
and commerce — in her military and marine resources 
— inhertoitns and internal improvements — in her 
public debt and public burdens. She ia in advance 
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of us in the pleasures of life, yet farther than its 
business : in her theatres and shows — her amuse- 
ments and sports — her boxing and cock fight-— 
ing — her dog coursing and horse racing. It is 
true that we already rival her in many things, and 
surpass her in some ; and as our country gets older 
and richer, and our citizens enjoy means equal to 
hers in all respects, there can be no doubt that, 
whether “ for weal or for wo,” we can fearlessly 
stand beside her in every thing. The time will come 
when the impartial scales of justice will award to 
us what our national vanity would prematurely 
snatch, and we can safely challenge a comparison 
with our mother eountry in all the employments and 
pleasures of life, and the consequences incident to 
them. The time will come when we shall have our 
posts and our paupers— our wise men and our wool- 
len factories — our towns with a million of people, 
and our bankers with their millions of money. And, 
in relation particularly to our subject, we may safely 
assert, that the time will come when we shall 
manage things with more system and greater skill — 
when we shall have a better stock and better racing 
— when the performances of our horses will justly 
vie with the boasted feats of the English Eclipse, 
Highflyer and Priam. 

A month later prom England. — The ship United 
States, of the 13th Dec., and the ship Napoleon, of 
24th Dec., from Liverpool, both arrived last week, 
giving us from England aocounts one month later than 
previously received. 

The British Parliament, which stood prorogued to 
the 12th December, was, by royal proclamation of 
9th December, still further .prorogued till the 4th of 
February. 

The French Chamber of Deputies were to assem- 
ble on the 23d December. 

The packet ship North America, which sailed 
hence on the 1st December, arrived out on the 23d. 

The U. S. Schooner Shark sailed from Lisbon for 
Cibralter Dec. 12th 

The Paris papers state that the Duke of Orleans 
will set sail for America in March next, and that he 
intends to pass the greater part of the year in visit- 
ing different parts ot that country. 

Bearhaven, Dec. 9. — “ The Orpheus, Glover, 
from Charleston for Liverpool, having been got off 
the rock, proceeded yesterday, and has put into 
Bantry Bay.” 

•* The American vessel wrecked at Berck, near 
Boulogne, the 2d December, is the Dorothea, from 
New York to Rotterdam. Crew saved.” 

The most important intelligence, at this moment, 
to our community, indeed to the whole country, is a 
considerable and unanticipated improvement in the 
price of the great staple of Cotton. 

Some apprehension existed, we learn, that Arne- 
riean Stocks sent to England for sale, might, with 
the bills drawn against them, be returned by these 
packets. Nothing of the sort, however, has occcurred. 

London, Dec. 21. — The Consol- market, after a 
very long period of stagnation, has experienced an 
advance to day, to no very material extent. . The 
cause assigned for it is a remarkable one, since it is 
given out to be the determination of the Bank to lend 
a sum of X2, 000,000 on stock. According to another 
accocunt, however, this is not to be done with money 
the property dona fide of the Bank of England, but 
with funds held in deposits belonging to the East 
India Company, for which corporation the Bank is 
to act in the affair solely as agent. All the reports 
a£ree, however, in stating that such a sum, at pre- 
sent lying idle, is about to be employed for such a 
purpose. Still the question naturally presents itself, 
why the bank should become an agent at all iu such 
a manner, and why the same could not be done in a 
direct way by the East India Company ? To the 
monied interest at large the effect will, perhaps, be 
the same, since there is as much an increase of the 
issue of notes in one way as in the other ; but it is a 
very different thing with the public which of the two 
corporate bodies is to appear in and to have the man. 
agement of it. The whole sum is said to be engaged 
on the part of one leading capitalist. Thee cons- 
iliences will be felt, if the fact is correct, in every 
description of stock, and of commodities, too, for 
such a sum cannot, it is obvious, be brought sudden, 
ly into a market already woll supplied, without pro- 
ducing a sensible effect. Some say that this is alrea- 
dy perceptible, and that a renewal of the demand 


for produce is beginning to take place. The specu- 
lators are evidently on the alert, and if due precau- 
tion is not taken, will repeat the process which took 
place in the spring, by coming in at the lowest pri. 
ces, and selling at the highest, leave their dupes to 
boar the brunt of the reaction sure to follow, and to 
lament over their losses. In whatever stage of its 
rogress the affair may be, the warning cannot but 
c salutary. 

In political matters the most interesting is that 
which concerns the growing difficulties between 
England and France on the one side, and Russia on 
the other, ostensibly, respecting the navigation of 
the Black Sea, but in truth, because' of the design 
becoming more and more manifest of Russia to pos- 
sees herself gradually, but surely, of tho magnificent 
ruins of the Turkish Empire in Europe. 

It is said that the partition of Turkey was resolved 
upon at the late conference at Munchengratz ; that 
Russia and Austria are (o be the active agents in tho 
affair ; while Prussia will keep France in check on 
the Rhine. A correspondent of -he Times says — 

“ The scheme of Joseph II. and Catherine II. as 
concocted prior to 1790, is about to be realized* 
The death of Mahmoud is to be the signal ; and 
that event is hourly predicted by his own subjects, 
who detest him, and who hate the Russians more, in 
consequence of their having come to support him. 
It is even affirmed that the treaty of partition was 
signed between the despoilers at their late meeting 
in Silesia. 

The period for the great effort on the part of 
Russia is at hand : alone the prey may escape her 
grasp ; Austria is therefore invited, as in the case of 
Poland, to take a share. The cautious proceedings 
so long adopted by the Cabinet of the Kremlin, of 
moving step by step and securing every position,: 
must soon be abandoned ; and Russia and Austria, 
no longer acting as foes, are resolved with the speed 
of vultures to devour the spoil. In France, the want 
is felt of a great military leader who could counter, 
act this project by a bold display of power. England 
is compelled, for self-defence, to prevent the aggran- 
dizement of Russia by aiding France. One step on 
the part of any statesman may, on the death of Mah- 
moud, involve Turkey, and light the blaze of war: 
in Italy and along the line of the Rhine.” I 

It does not appear what authority the writer pos- 1 
sessses for these assertions. The facts, however, j 
which he states, and the cousequence anticipated, 
from them, are sufficiently plausible. j 

By an article we copy from the Times, it will be 
perceived that both France and England are sensibly 
increasing their naval force afloat, and the. only plau- 
sible explanation of these preparations seems to be, 
that of holding in check, or il necessary, acting often, 
sively against, Russia, in the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea, j 

England , France , and Russia. — The naval prepa- j 
rations of Russia and France have for some conside. 
rable period attracted the notice of political observers' 
in every port of Europe. The French Government! 
has been pushing forward a powerful armament of' 
men of war in her southern dock yards, to be accom- j 
paniedvby 20,000 or 30,000 troops for the puiposc, as' 
it is announced, of invading the African province; 
of Consfantina, a dependency of the. former Govern.' 
ment of Algiers. Perhaps a more pressing service ! 
might be discovered a few hundred iniies to the east- 1 
ward of that new French colony. Russia hue a fleet j 
in the Euxine, within three short day's sail of Con. j 
stantinople, consisting of not less than from 22 to 24 
ships of the line. Can any one be surprised that the 
Government of Louis Philippe should hasten to be | 
in readiness for all contingencies., or that England 
should participate its just apprehension of the mani- 
fest design of Russia? That England dees share j 
the feelings of France on that important subject seems' 
plain from the fact, made known by all the newspa*! 
pers, that our Admiralty have within these few weeks: 
given orderd to fit for immediate service several men' 
of war and first class frigates, now lying in prdinaryj 
at Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Chatham, eight sail ot; 
the line, wc believe and four or five frigates, which, 
with the Victory and two others already in commis- 
sion at Plymouth, would constitute a force of 11 sail 
of the line ; and, added to the squadron already in' 
the Archipelago, would comp 096 a fl® ct of some 16^ 
or 18 sail of the line, including half a dozen three. 

I deckers. Any longer indifference on the part of 
| England to the progresa ^ Russian conspiracy and 


trickery against the magnificent ruins of the Turkish 
empire, would be an insult to the honour of this 
great people, a sacrifice of the security of Brittish 
commerce, and of the freedom of the Mediteranean, 
as well as a crime against the independence and 
tranquility of the European Continent. We rejoice, 
therefore to learn from our brother journalists, that 
signs of increased alacrity to meet, or, in other words, 
to ward off, the evil which threatens us, are visible 
in the preparatory measures of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment. If the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh shall bo 
satisfied that France and England really “ mean what 
they say,” and that they rig out and man a formidable 
fleet, nor for ostentation, but, if unavoidable, for ac- 
tion, it is our belief that the Czar will turn more than 
once on his pillow before he dares the encounter of 
such a confedracey. — [Times.] 

[ From tke Liverpool Standard.] 

With respect to the affairs in the East, the minis- 
try of England are unfortunately in this position, viz., 
they must either consent to surrender their rights of 
trade and navigation in the Black Sea to the Rus- 
sians — either be content to be excluded from the 
Euxine — be content never to pass the Dardanelles 
except with the approbation of, or bearing a pass, 
port from, the Emperor — ot they must go to war. 

Constantinople, JNov. 11. — Another fire broke 
out in thn night of the 3d inst. which was soon ex- 
tinguished, but it affords the melancholy proof that 
incendiaries are still at work. Letters from Alex, 
andria of the 4th inst. announce that Mehemet Ali 
has commissioned four banking houses to pay five 
millions of piastres (500,000 florins conventional 
money) to the Porte. This is only one year's tribute 
due from the P.tchalik of Egypt. It is well known, 
however, that there is still another year in arrear, 
as well as the tribute of the newly acquired pro- 
vinces (20 millions piastres per year) of which two 
years are due, which Mehemet Ali refuses to pay. 
It is not known for which of these two accounts the 
sum now paid is intended ; many conjectures are 
formed on the subject. We have no news from Can- 
dia ; opposition to the Porte increases in Samos, and 
the opinion is that it is stirred up by foreign emissa- 
ries. 

Paris, Dec. 16. — The following is from the Indi- 
catour of Bordeaux of the 11th instant, received by 
express. “ The entrance ot Spanish troops upon 
the Portuguese Territory, is confirmed by news 
which has reached us from the head.quarters of 
General Morillo. This officer would not have set 
foot thereon but to pursue Don Carlos, who, after 
I two months' hesiia ion, has considered that bis royal 
dignity required him to appear upon the soil where 
the rights of Queen Isabella and his own are in con- 
flict. This display of monarchical courage was not 
of duration. Only 30 men of his suite were able to 
save themselves ; and on the 29th the Prince was at 
Elvas, where without doubt, he will take rest after 
his fatigues, but, where either the troops of Don Pe- 
dro or those of Isabella will go and dislodge him.” 

London Dec. 23. — We last night received the Paris 
Papers of Thursday, together with all those of Friday 
aud ot Saturday's date. They are chiefly occupied 
with speculations and rumours bnt they add little to 
our positive knowledge as to the state of affairs in 
these par:s of Europe which chiefly commanded at- 
tention at the present moment. As to Russia, the 
tone of the Journals following in the track of our own 
is sufficiently warlike, but it is supposed that, what- 
ever may be the issue of the present demonstrations, 
a better understanding prevails for the moment be- 
tween the Cabinets uf the Tuileries and Sr. Peters, 
burg. The accounts from Spain relate chiefly to tho 
movements of troops and rumours of various kinds. 

It would appear that the Queen’s cause is not so 
triumphant ao her partisans would have the worid ot 
believe. Valencia is stated to have declared against 
it. but the same paper (the Memorial Bordelais of the 
17th) contains a letter from Madrid, announcing the 
advance of 44 m llions by (he commercial body to 
supply the wants of the Government. Nothing, how. 
ever^ of a decisive nature is to bo inferred from those 
conflicting accounts. 

Paris itself remained tolerably tranquil. Several 
of the medical students arrested on Tuesday were 
still in custody. 

From Spain and Portugal we have direct accounts, 
later than those received by the packets. Details 
however, are supplied by them, of some interest. 

The London Spectator thus speaks of the condi 
tion of the internal affairs of both these countries. 

The report of the dismissal of M. Cruz, the War 
Minister at Madrid, is confirmed : but Zea Bermu- 
dez still retains his post. M. Zarco del Valle, a 
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decided Liberal, and friend of the Marquis De las 
Am. in Has, is appointed to the War depart merit ad • 
interim ; and there eeems to be no doubt that the in- 
terest ot the Liberals in the Queen's councils has 
lately been much strengthened. Great efforts have 
been made to procure the removal of Zea Bermudez, 
by Count Florida Blanca ; who has addressed a strong 
Anti- Ministerial letter to the Queen ; but the Minister 
has hitherto possessed the firm support of M. Ray* 
naval, the French Ambassador ; ana until that fails 
him, it is is believed his placo will be tolerably se- 
cure. 

Saarsfield has resigned the immediate com- 
mand of the army to General Valdez, and is 
appointed Vice Hoy of Navarre. It seems 
taat His long, and apparently unaccountable 
inaction at Burgos, was owing to want of 
rigor, or perhaps to trcichery, in the late Min- 
ister of War, Cruz ; by whom he was left mi- 
sapplied with the necessary reinforcements, 
and hampered with contradictory orders. The 
vigorous representations of the Liberals, and 
the growing dissatisfaction in the capital, at 
length compelled the Queen to interfere. — 
Saarsfield sent in his resignation of the com- 
mand ; but first insisted upon putting a virtual 
end to the war by the capture of Vittoria and 
Bilboa. 

The accounts from Portugal are unsatisfac- 
tory to all who wish for a speedy termination 
of the contest. Don Pedro gains no ground in 
the interior, and succeeds principally in dis- 
gusting his daughter’s best friends in ihe capi- 
tal. M. Carvalho, his Prime Minister is hate4 
as heartily as his master ; but, in his position, 
what Minister, could be popular for a month 
together. 

Miguel has lately increased his force at San- 
tarem, by recruits ; and the arrival of a de- 
tachment of 3,000 men from his army, before 
Oporto, has enabled him once more to assume 
the offensive. He has dispatched troops into 
the Alentejo, with the intention it was suppos- 
ed, of attacking Faro and Lagos in the Al- 
garve. 

The latter place had been supplied with 
provisions and a few soldiers by Napier; who 
was, however, unable to reach Faro, in conse 
quence of a storm at sea. 

Madrid, Dec. 10. — The news of the taking of Mo- 
relia is confirmed. According to the rumors of the 
day, the castle was taken by assault, after an obsti- 
nate resistance, in which we lost many officers and 
men. The insurgents, it is added, were nearly all 
put to the sword. 

Liverpool, Dec. 10 — The principal news from 
Portugal relates to a mission of Col. Hare to Don 
Miguel at Santarem. This gentleman is a sort of 
deputy negociator on the part of the British Govern, 
ment, and there ean be no doubt that he has gone to 
sound Miguel as to the possibility of putt : ng au end 
to the wretched war, or rather raid % which is wast- 
ing the resources of Portugal . 

It appears (says the Liverpool Chronicle,) that the 
offence of Taipa is the publication of a letter to Pe- 
dro, in which he denounced the proceedings of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission for the suppression of 
Religious Houses. The letter was couched in strong 
language, and applied the terms “ Pope," and “ Pro- 
fane Counsellor" to the President of the Court. This 
led to his being represented ns an agent of Miguel, 
and a warrant was immediately issued for his ap. 
prehension. The Peers are more enraged than ever 
at the terms of the ministerial reply to their address, 
and when the Ann Paley sailed, they were met for 
the purpose of preparing a still more urgent remon 
strance. 

Gale. — A severe gale was experienced on the 
coast of England, Nov. 30th, the wind blowing from 
W. N. W. Several vessels were lost, and many 
others damaged. 

Dreadful Shipwreck. 

Liverpool, Dec. 21.— On Sunday last, Messrs. { 
Watson , and Pirn, the owners of the Lord Blayney 
sent out a steamboat to examine the banks and shore 
near which she was lost, and if possible to pick up 
part of the wreck. Not a single article of any kind 
could be found, and the stekmer returned into port 
without having gained the least information as to 
the causes or circumstances of the disaster. The 
manifest of the vessel has since been received from 
Newry, and it furnishes more particular information 
as to the number of passengers, and the amount of 


'property on board. The number of individuals on 
board, including those who belong to the vessel 
was FORTY- SEVEN ; the names and description* 
are as fol low’s Capt. Stewart, R. N. commander ; 
Stephen Roberts, chief mate ; James Smith, second 
mate ; Wm. Darlington, first engineer, (body found 
Matthew Stanton, second engineer ; Mark Quilleash 
steward, T. Tobin, cook. The remainder of thi 
hands are not given, ss their names are uncertain 
The only cabin passenger known to have b^en oi 
board was Mrs. Robert Purdon, of Newry ; only 
one deck ticket was issued — to Mr. Polin, bod) 
found. There was a person named James Gordon, 
with a man servant on board, and a race- horse culled 
Mounteagle, valued at £300, which was lost. The 
names of the other passengers, who were dealers it 
pigs, are as follows O'Hear, P. M'Coy, P. Han- 
Ion, P. O'Hear, and another, D. Gorman, H. Dun 
James Cassidy, O’Kenry, P. Trainor, 0*Ric< , J 
Duffy, M'Larkins, P. Rice, H. Hughes. Conisky, P 
Plarke, J. Quigly, P. Evers, J. Slean, M’Anulty, P 
Dunn, Fcnan, Hanlon, W, Sommerville, M’Ardle, 
(uncertain.) 


[From the Baltimore American . ] 

A letter from Captain Voorhees, of the United 
States ship John Adams, dated at Liberia, D c. 14, 
and giving a favorable account of the condition ot 
the American Colony, has been published in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. It is furnished for publicatiot, 
by tbe Secretary of the Colonization Society, tc 
whom it had been transmitted by Secretary Wood- 
bury as a valuable testimony to the flourishing con- 
dition of the settlement. All seemed to be employ- 
ed — good order and morality prevailing throughout. 
Several stone warehoueee and stone wharves line the 
banks of the river; others are building, which, with 
several schooners loading and unloading, or repair- 
ing, affolU an aspect and an air of business common 
to a resectable white population. The town is in 
a thriving condition, and wears an air of neatness 
and comfort in the dwellings which is quite surpriz- 
ing. Capt. Voorhees adds: “The settlement musi 
move onward, and with all its disadvantages, it ap- 
pears a miracle that it should be in such a state of 
advancement." 

The vessels at tbe place, during the last yesr, were 
about ninety. An incident is related in the letter, 
which, while it reflects credit on the humanity and 
disinterestedness of the colonists, aflfords a strong 
corroboration ot the importance of the settlement 
as a place of refuge on the coast for ditressed and 
shipwrecked Europeans. A French oil ship was 
lately cast away at the coast of Grand Basaa, and 
the crew, twenty in number, reached that place in 
distress. They were kindly received by the settlers, 
and travelled safely along the sea shore to Monrovia. 
The'e the colonists with generous hospitality fitted ou 
an expedition, at their own expense, and despatched 
the government schooner to carry the saj^brs to their 
own settlement at Goree. This generosity was the 
more praiseworthy because the voyage of this vessel 
on the errand of humanity prevented the Colonists 
from procuring their requisite supply of rice, and for 
the want of which they suffered. On the arrival ot 
the John Adams, a French man-of-war barque was 
in port, which had been despatched by the Governor 
of Goree to express the gratitude of his coHmrvmen 
tc the people of Liberia for their charitable services. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

We are requested to sta e, that the Delaware is 
again free from ice. Tbe steam boat Burlington, of 
the Rail Road Line, came up from Philadelphia to 
Bordcntown yesterday, making now on uninterrupted 
communication between this city and Baltimore, at 
Summer prices. 

Shipwreck. — The brig Anna Margaret , of and 
from Charleston, S. C. to Havana, was totally lost on 
Abaco on the 15th ult. Officers and crew saved. 

A valuable Doa, belonging to :i gentleman 
of Gettysburg!), Pa. a few days since, fell into 
a well which was fifteen feet deep to the water. 
A rope was thrown to him, which he immedi- 
ately seized with his mouth, and held on, until 
he was hoisted to the top in {safety . — [Phila. 
Daily Adv.] 

Appointments by the Governor nnd Senate, Feb. 
ruary 5, 1834. 

. New York. — Isaac Adriancc, John G. Atterbury, 
| Timothy P. Bruger, John Boyd, William H. Bogar- 
dus, Isaac O. Barker, John T. Barten, Horton H. Bur 


’ock, Franklin Brown, Abner Benedict, William H* 
iulkley, Henry L. Clarke, Philip S. Crook e, James 
W. Carr, Lebcus Chapman, Anthony Carrol, Wash- 
ington Cockle, Alfred Colvil!, Jacob G. Dyckman, 
>ary Dunn, Peter De Witt, John Fairlie, Lambert 
W. Feltus, George W. Giles, Neil Gray, Robert 
jriles, jr. William Gracie, Adolphus N. Governeur 
James Lorimer Graham, Dayton Hobart, Samuel V. 
doffman, Philip Hamilton, William P. Hawes, Jo- 
seph Hyde, Charles G. Havens, Henry Hutchinson, 
Rober L. Jaques, Daniel P Ingraham, Ambrose 
Finland, William Lowerre, Robert C. Ludlow, John 

M. Lester, James Lozier, Livingston Livingston, 
W lliamLee Morris, William H. Mux well, Jeremiah 
iNfiller, jr. Jonathan Miller. Charles B. Moore, Cor- 

eliu* Nagle, Alanson Nash, Henry N coll. Jesse 
Jatley, Thomas O’Conner, Richard M. Popham, 

0 enezer Palmer, Peter Pinckney, Cotmliu* Roosa, 
Daniel Phoenix Riker, Richard A. Reading, Thomas 
i e Hereon Smith, Edward Sanford, Charles W. San. 
ord, Wm. H. Smith, William S. Seare, David B. 
Shepard. Reuben Spencer, Alfred A. Smith, Thomas 
G. Smith, John N. Taylor, Thomas W. Tucker, 
Thomas Alp Thomas, George N. Titus, Garret G. 
Van Wagener, James J. M. Valentine, Samuel Van 
Wyck, Dow D. Williamson, William C. Wetmore, 
Peter Wilson, Andrew Warner, William G. Wood, 
Uriah E. Wheeler, Alfred A. Weeks, David E. 
Wheeler, William D. Waterman, Ebenezer Whiting, 
Samuel Warford, Isaac Young, and Charles E. 
Young, commissioners of deeds. 

[The above list of commissioners, with those 
heretofore appointed, completes the number of 100 
for the city of New York. 

John Ahern, George F. Allen, Richard M. Blatch- 
ford, Robert Bogardus, Frederick W. Burke, John 
Bulkley, John A. Bogart, George C. Baldwin, Eben- 
ezer Burrill, Thomas S. Brady, David M. Cowdrey, 
John D. Campbell, Gerardus Clark, Charles A. Clin- 
ton, George D. Cooper, Peter A. Cowdrey, Charles 
T. Cromwell, George Catlin, Thomas W. Clerks, 
Thomas N. Campbell, William N. Dyckman, Robert 
Day, William E. Dunscomb, John A. De Russey, 
John T. Duryce, Walter Edwards, Charles Edwards, 
Augustus Floyd, Morris Franklin, Henry P. Feltus, 
John Lorimer Graham, James W. Gerard, Thomas 
Goin, Andrew S. Garr, Francis Griffin, William G. 
Haydock, David Higgins, Henry W. Havens, Frank- 
lin S. Kinney, Cornelius V. S. Kane, Joseph Leon- 
ard, John R. Livingston, jr., Henry Laight, Jacob 
Morton, John F. Mitchell, Montgomery Moses, Pe* 
ter S. Marsclis, Jas. W. Me K eon, Solomon Melvin, 
John H. Magher, E. T. Throop Martin, Wm. O'Bri- 
en, Charles Oakley, Horatio G. Prall, Adam G. 
Pentz, Isaac Phillips, Wm. Poole, Samuel A. Porter, 
Anthony Rappells, Edward RadcliF, Samuel Stans- 
bury, James B. Sheys, Wm. Soul, Thomas Slidell, 
Edward H. Seeley, Daniel B. Tallmadge, Francis 
R. Tillou, Wm. N. Titus, WilliatnK. Thorn, Edward 

N. Taylor, Wm. Van Hook, Wm. W. Wagener, 
John G. Van Buren, Joseph Wallis, Stephen C. 
Williams, Riehard J. Wells, Hann&n Westervelt, 
Henry Wilkes, Joseph Woodward, and Caleb S. 
Woodhull, notaries public. 

Thomas J. Shankland, inspector of domestic dis 
tilled spirits. 

Nasal. — The Brandywine frigate, and the sloop o 
war Falraoytb, both at our navy yard, are under sail, 
ing orders. Their destinations are not generally 
known ; but conjecture destines one to Europe with 
a Plenipo , and the other to relieve a ship in the 
Mediterranean. Much depends upon the procee. 
dings of the Senate of the United States, before 
which body business of importance is pending.— 
(Gazette.] 

Congress — Thursday. — The following business 
was acted on this week. 

Memorials were presented by 
| Mr. Beardsley and Mr. Hard , praying Congress to 
provide for the construction of a Ship Canal around 
the Falls of Niagara. 

Mr. Galbraith presented a memorial of a Conven- 
lion of Delegates from Pennsylvania and New York 
assembled at Warrenton, (Pa.) on the 24th ult. pray, 
ing Congress to provide for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Alleghany from Pittsburg to Olean 
Point — also a petition from inhabitants of Pennsylva- 
nia to the same effect — referred to the Committee on 
Roads and Canals. 

Mr. Turrill — a petition for an appropriation for 
the improvement of the harbor of Saekett's Harbor ; 
and 

Mr. Day — from tbe inhabitants of Cayuga couoty 
to improve the navigation at the entrance of Little 
John’s Bay, Lake Ontario — referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 
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Mr. SUane , a petition of inhabitant* of Buffalo, 
and of inhabitants of Detroit, for an appropriation tor 
the construction of a harbor at the mouth of Chagrin 
river. Lake Erie. 

Mr. Lyon presented a memorial of a general Con. 
vestien of delegates held at Johesville, the 6rh ulti- 
mo, for the purpose of adopting measures preparato. 
ry to opening a communication betwoen Lakes Erie 
and Michigan, by means of a Railroad across the 
peninsula between those Lakes ; praying that a route 
foreaid Railroad may be surveyed by United States 
' Engineers ; and that Congress will make an appro, 
priation to aid its construction— which were appro, 
priately referred. 

Mr. Haxeltine — the petition of sundry inhabitants 
of Chatauque, Cattaraugus, and Erie, for an appro, 
priation to be made for the construction of a beacon 
light at the mouth of Silver Creek harbor, on Lake 
Eric — which was referred to the committee having 
charge of the bill for the construction of light houses, 
&c. 

Report of the Committee on Finance on the 

Removal of the Public Deposites t in the Sen~ 

ate of the U. S ., Feb . 5, 1834. 

The Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, of 3d of December, 1833, on the 
removal of the public deposites from the 
Bank of the United States, and a resolution, 
submitted to the Senate by an honorable 
member from Kentucky, declaring that the 
reasons assigned by the Secretary for the 
removal of the said deposites, are unsatisfac- 
tory and insufficient, have agreed on the fol- 
lowing report : 

The act incorporating the Bank of the 
United States, a$ is justly remarked by the 
Secretary, is a contract containing stipula- 
tions on the part of the Government, and on 
the part of the corporation, entered into for 
full and adequate consideration. 

The Government became party to this con- 
tract by granting the charter, and the stock- 
holders by accepting it. “ In consideration,*’ 
says the charter, “ of the exclusive privile- 
ges and benefits conferred by this act on the 
said bank, the president and directors there- 
of shall pay to the United States, out of the 
corporate funds thereof, one million and five 
hundred thousand dollars, in three equal 
payments;” and in another section, it de- 
clares that “ during the continuance of this 
act, and whenever required by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the said corporation 
shall give the necessary facilities for trans- 
ferring the public funds from place to place, 
within the United States or the Territories 
thereof, and for distributing the same in pay- 
ment of the public creditors, without charg- 
ing commissions, or claiming allowance on 
account of difference of exchange ; and shall 
do and perform the several respective duties 
of the commissioners of loans for the several 
States, or any one or more of them, when- 
ever required by law.” 

The section immediately following this 
provision, is in these words : And be it fur- 
ther enacted , That the deposites of the mo- 
ney of the United States, in places in which 
the said bank and branches thereof may be 
established, shall be made in said bank or 
branches, unless the Secretaty of the Treas- 
ury shall at any time, otherwise order and 
direct ; in which case the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall immediately lay before Con- 
gress, if in session, and if not, immediately 
after the commencement of the next session, 
the reasons for such order or direction.” 

It is not to be denied or rebutted, that this 
custody of the public deposites was one of 
the »« benefits” conferred on the bank by the 
charter, in consideration of the money paid, 
and the services undertaken to be performed 


by the bank to the Government ; and to this 
custody the bank has a just right, unless such 
causes have arisen as may have justified the 
Secretary in giving an order and direction 
for changing that custody. Any order or 
direction, therefore issued under the provis. 
ions of this law, necessarily involves a con- 
sideration of the just extent of the Secreta- 
ry’s power and oi the rights of the bank. 

But Congress, in making this provision, 
unquestionably had in view the safety of the 
public funds, and certain important finan- 
cial objects, as well as the making of a just 
consideration to the bank, for the sum paid, 
and the services undertaken by it ; and with 
this view, also, it has expressed its will, that 
the deposites shall continue to be made in 
the bank, until good cause shall arise for 
ordering otherwise. Of this good cause, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in the first in- 
stance, and Congress, ultimately and conclu- 
sively, is constituted the judge. Every or- 
der, therefore, of the Secretary for changing 
the deposites presents for the examination of 
Copgress, a question of genera] political pro. 
priety and expediency, as well as a question 
of right and obligation to the bank. 

These questions may be considered to- 
gether. They are intimately connected ; 
because the right of the bank to retain the 
deposites, and to enjoin the advantages to be 
derived therefrom, cannot be denied, unless 
a case is shown to have arisen within the just 
power of removal, vested in the Secretary, 
and which made it his duty to exercise 
that power. The Secretary is only to re- 
move the deposites for seasons. Of these 
reasons he is to give ail account to Con- 
gress ; if they be insufficient to justify the 
removal, the bank has a right to a return of 
the deposites, and the country has a right 
also, to expect that, in that case, the public 
treasure will be restored to its former place 
of safety. 

The Secretary having removed the depos- 
ites, and having reported his reasons to both 
Houses, the whole subject is now before 
Congress, by way of appeal from his decis- 
ion ; and the question is, whether that de- 
cision ought to stand, or ought to be re- 
versed. 

The power of the Secretary under the 
law, is evidently but provisional. It is a 
power which he may exercise in the first in- 
stance, but the propriety of his conduct, in 
every instance, of its exercise, is ultimately 
referred to the wisdom of Cougress, and by 
Congress it must be judged. He is authori- 
sed to do the act, but Congress is to exam- 
ine it when done, and to confirm or reverse 
it. The Secretary may change the depo- 
sites, but when changed, Congress is to de- 
cide on the causes of such change, with 
authority either to sanction the removal, or 
to restore the deposites, according to its own 
judgment of right and expediency. 

In order to decide whether the act of the 
Secretary ought to be confirmed, it is requi- 
site in the first place, to form a just opinion 
of the true extent of his power, under the 
law; and, in the second place, to consider 
the validity of the reasons which he has spe- 
cially assigned for the exercise of that pow- 
er, in the present case. 

The opinion of the Secretary is, that his 
power over the deposites, so far as respects 
the rights of the bank, is not limited to any 
particular contingencies, but is absolute and 
unconditional. If it be absolute and uncon- 
ditional, so far as respects the rights of the 


bank, it must be absolute and unconditional 
in all other respects; because, it is obvious, 
if there be any limitation, that limitation is 
imposed as much for the .benefit of the bank 
as for the security of the country. The 
bank has contracted for the keeping of the 
public moneys, and paid for it, as for a 
privilege or benefit. It has agreed, at the 
same time, that the Secretary shall possess 
the power of removal; but then, it is also •- 
greed, that whenever this power is exercised, 
the reasons therefor shall be reported to 
Congress; Congress being thus constituted 
the final judge, as well of the rights of the 
bank, in this particular, as of the good of the 
country. So that if the Secretary’s power 
be in truth absolute and unconditional, it 
restrains Congress from judging whether the 
public good is injured by the removal, just as 
much as it restrains it from judging whe- 
ther the rights of the bank are injured by the 
removal; because the limitation, if any, is 
equally for the security of the bank and of 
the public. 

If the bank is interested in retaining the 
deposites, then it is interested in the truth or 
falsity, in the sufficiency or unsufficiency, of 
the reason given for their removal. Espe- 
cially is it so interested, since these reasons 
are to be rendered to a tribunal which is to 
judge over the Secretary, and may form a 
different opiifion on the validity of these rea- 
sons, and may reverse his decision. It 
clearly has an interest in retaining the depo- 
sites, and therefore is as clearly concerned 
in the reasons which the Secretary may 
give for their removal. And as he is bound 
to give reasons, this very circumstance shows 
that his authority is not absolute and uncon- 
ditional. Because, how can an appeal be 
given from the decision of an absolute pow- 
er; and how can such a power be called on 
to give reasons for any instance of its exer- 
cise? If it be absolute, its only reason is a 
reference to its own will. 

The committee think, therefore, that no 
absolute and unconditional power was con- 
fared on the Secretary; that no authority was 
given him by which he could deprive the 
bank of the custody of the public moneys 
without reason; and that therefore, his opin- 
ion is not to be admitted; that in no event 
can any order for removing the deposites im- 
pair the right secured to the bank by the 
charter. If removed without good cause, the 
committee think the removal does impair the 
rigths of the bank. 

But the opinion of the Secretary as to his 
own powers, is hardly more limited in re- 
spect to the Government and the country, 
than in regard to the rights of the bank. 

His opinion is, that it is his duty, and 
within his authority, in this view, also to 
withdraw the deposites of the public money 
from the bank, whenever such a change 
would, in any degree, promote the public in- 
terest. “ The safety of the deposites,” he 
says, “ the ability of the bank to meet its 
engagements, its fidelity in the performance 
of its obligations, are only a part of the con- 
siderations by which his judgment must be 
guided. The general interest and conve- 
nience of the people must regulate his con- 
duct.” 

By the general interest and convenience 
of the people, the Secretary can only mean, 
of course, his own sense of that interest and 
convenience ; because they are not other- 
wise to be ascertained than by his own judg- 
ement. 
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The Secretary’s construction of the law 
is therefore, that he has power to remove the 
deposites, whenever, for any reason, he 
thinks the public good requires it. 

In this interpretation of the design and ob- 
ject of the law, and this broad construction 
of theSecretary’s power, the committee cau- 
not concur. 

Although the power of the Secretary is 
not restricted by any express words or terms, 
nor by any particular occasions for its exer- 
cise, specially and expressly designated or 
prescribed by the law, yet it is not to be ad- 
mitted, as the committee think, that this pow. 
nr is to be exercised capriciously, or in an 
arbitrary manner, or for loose or conjectural 
reasons, or on any idea of an unlimited dis- 
cretion, vested in the Secretary, to judge on 
the general question of the public welfare; or, 
indeed, on any other grounds than those of 
necessity, or plain and manifest expedience, 
directly connected with the subject over 
which the power- exists. 

The keeping of the public money is not a 
matter which is left, or was intended to be 
left at the will of the Secretary, or any other 
officer of the Government. This public 
money has a place fixed by law, and settled 
by contract: and this place is tho Bank of the 
United States. In this place it is to remain, 
until some event occur requiring its remov- 
al. To remove it, therefore, from this place 
without the occurrence of just cause, is to 
thwart the end and design of the law, defeat 
the will of Congress, and violate the eon- 
tract into which the Government has solemn- 
ly entered. 

It is fit to be observed, that no other law 
confers on the Secretary such a wide discre- 
tion over the public interests, in regard to 
any subject, or gives him a power to act on 
the rights of others, or on the rights of the 
public, in part of his official duties, with so 
unlimited an authority as is hero asserted. 
Every where else, he appears in the charac- 
ter of a limited and restricted agent. He is 
the financial officer of the government ; he 
is the head of the department of the treasu- 
ry. His duty is, to report annually to Con- 
gress the state of the finances, and to com- 
municate to either house, when requested, 
any information respecting the Treasury ; 
and he is to superintend the collection of the 
revenue. But he has no authority over the 
circulating medium of the country, either 
metallic or paper, nor has he the control oi 
the national currency. It is no part of his 
duty either to contract or expand the circula- 
tion of bank paper, nor in any other way to 
exercise a general superintendence over the 
money system of the country. These gone- 
ral interests of the government and the peo- 
ple are not confided to his hands by any of 
the laws which created his office, and have 
prescribed his duties — and the committee are 
of opinion, that the charter of the bank no 
more intended to give such a wide scope to 
the Secretary, in regard to the deposites, 
than other laws intended to give him the same 
wide scope, in respect to other duties of his 
office. No intimation of such intention is 
found, either in the charter itself or in any 
of the legislative debates which took place 
in both Houses when the bank was estab- 
lished— or in the discussions which have been 
had on the various occasions which have 
been more recently presented for calling 
forth the sentiment of Congress. In none 
of these sources, is there to be found any I 
proof that the legislature has delegated, or ■ 


intended to delegate, this extraordinary pow- 
er of judging of the general interest of the 
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They think that if such had been 


er of judging of the general interest of the tfte design of the law, its provisions would have 
people, to the Secretary of the Treasury. b een different from those which it does actual* 
Such a power, did he possess it, would no- ly contain. 

cessarily make him the general superintend- ^ SQ £“ g en © ra l guardianship had been inten- 
ent of all the proceedings of the bank— be- ded be conferred on the Secretary, it is rea- 
„ . ./ ,, ?- . , sonable to believe that he would have been ves- 

cause it would enable him to compel tho ted with powers more suitable to such a high 
bank to couform all its operations to his plea- tmst# If ^ e had been made> or i nlendc d to be 
sure, under penalty ot suffering a removal made, general inspector or superintendent, oth- 
of the public moneys. 'This would be little er authority than merely that of removing the 
less than placing all the substantial power of deposites, would have been given him, for this 
managing the bank, in his hands. But he is plain reason, that the government and thecoun- 
not by law its manager, nor one of its man a- try have interests of much magnitude connect* 
gers — nor has he any right, in any form, to in- ea with the bank, besides the deposites of the 
^ ® public monies in its vaults,and to which mter- 

. * ® r ests if endangered, the removal of the deposites 

the very language of the charter rejects all would bri * 0 seC urity. 

idea ol such general supervision over its The government is proprietor of seven rail- 
concerns by him, or any other officer of lions of the stock of the bank, and yet no autho- 
govemment. That language is, that “ for rity is given to the Secretary to sell this stock 
the management of the affairs of the corpora - under any circumstances whatever, or in any 
turn, there shall be twenty-five directors an- other way to interfere with it. 
nually chosen and, uniler the restrictions The bill and notes ofthe bank, too, are made 
contained in the charter, the* director, .re receivable in til; payments to the United States 


the management of the affairs of the corpora - under any circumstances whatever, or in any 
turn, there shall be twenty-five directors an- other way to interfere with it. 
nually chosen and, uniler the restrictions The bill and notes ofthe bank, too, are made 
contained in the charter, these directors are receivable m all payments to the Uniled States 
* . j -.u .1 . i a . until Congress shall otherwise order : and no 

entrusted with the whole general business ol j8 | iTen tothe Secretary to prevent their 

tho bank, subject, ol course, to all the pro- being so received, either during the session of 
visions of the charter and the by-laws ; sub- Congress, or in its recess, however the credit 
ject, too, always, to the inspection and ex- of these bills and notes might become depre- 
amination of either house of Congress ; sub. ciated. 

ject always to regular inquiry and trial, and How is it possible to conceive that, if Con- 
bound always to communicate tothe head gress intended to give to the Secretary a gene- 
of the treasury department, on request, state. r, * h ‘ J® J k udg b e of ‘J 1 * °P wa “ ons . and P roce f 
menu of iu amount of stock, debts due, mo- dec f are whcn k h ’ ad violf £ dit8 ’ duty( and V as 
neys deposited, notes in circulation, and spe- no longer trustwort hy, it should yet leave him 
ci© hand. under an absolute obligation to receive its bills 

Under these restrictions, the establishment and notes in all payments to the Treasury, 
of its offices, and the appointment of its offi- though they mignt have lost all credit, and 
cere, the amount of its discounts and every place no means in his hands to execute his high 
thing respecting those discounts ; its pur- authority of superintendent, except the mere 
chases and sales of exchange, and all other P ower °? removal. 

concerns of the institution, are to be con- Wherever it is clear that Congress has given 
ducted and managed by the directors. There the Secretary a power, it has given him the 

b r h r e ,' ,, ,rH r ' 8 7"5 il '7 l ' gl r 

authority to the Secretary to decide, as be- er l0 remove tb e deposites, and ample means 
tween the bank on the one hand, and the are afforded him by which he may learn, from 
government or the people on the other, time to time, whether those deposites are safe, 
whether the general management of the di- For this purpose, it is expressly made the du- 
rectors is wise or unwise, or whether in re- ty of the Dank to furnish him, so often as he 
gard to matters not connected with the depo- *hall require, if not oftener than once a week, 
sites, it has or has not violated the condition with a statement of the amount of the capital 

of iU charter.— The statement which the 8t ° c . k ° f the corporanon.ofthedebts due to ,, 

. , . . - i . , of the moneys deposited in it, of its notes in 

bank u bound to make to the Secretary, he circulation> y and £eie on hand, and he has a 

may lay before Congress; and he is doubt- right t0 inspect t £ e general accounts, in the 
less bound, by his official duty, to conimuni- books of the bank, relating to this sUtement. 
cate to Congress any other information in This statement enables him to judge of the sol- 
his possession, tending, in his judgment, to vency and stability of the bank, and of the 
show that the bank has disregarded its char- safety of the public money deposited in it. — 
ter, or failed to fulfil all or any of its duties. Here, then, is a power, and all appropriate 
But here his authority, so far as it regards means given for the just and enlightened exer- 
.» , • . .. !? 4 » cise of that power. Confined to the deposites, 

the general course and operations of the the power is accompanied with all rational aux- 
bank, ends. It is then for Congress to act,| ilia £„ and aitendants. 

if it see occasion, nud to adopt the regular But for the depreciation ofthe bills of the 
remedies, for any evils which it may sup- bank, should that happen, and for other cases of 
pose to exist. But it transcends the power maladministration, Congress has provided just 
of Congress itself to pronounce the charter and appropriate remedies, to be applied by it- 
violated, without hearing, without trial, or others, in exclusion of the Secretary.— 
without judgment, far less is any such power, f or redress of these evils > no P° wer 18 « lven 10 
of pronouncing fmal judgment confided to (he sccurit of dlc blic interest , , be 

the Secretary. His power simply is, that in , aw reserves a ri ght to either House of Con- 
regard to the deposites of the public money, gress, to inquire at all times, into the proceed- 
he is to judge, in the first instance, whe- , n g 8 of the bank, and if, on such inquiry, it 
ther just cause has arisen for their removal, appears in any respect to have violated its 
j The Secretary seems to suppose, indeed the cnarter, Congress may bring it to trial and 
very basis of his argument assumes, that the judgment, rower is given to the President, 
law has confided to him a general guardianship also, to institute judicial proceedings, if he 


tner just cause nas arisen ior ineir removal, appears in any respect to nave vioiaiea us 
The Secretary seems to suppose, indeed the cnarter, Congress may bring it to trial and 
very basis of his argument assumes, that the judgment. Power is given to the President, 
law has confided to him a general guardianship also, to institute judicial proceedings, if he 
over the public welfare, so far as that welfare shall have reason to believe that any such vio- 
is in any way connected with the bank, or lia- lation has taken place. But no such power is 
ble to be affected by its proceedings ; and that given to the Secretary. 

he holds the power of tne removing the depo- The proposition, then, cannot be maintained, 
sites as the means, or instrument by which that Congress has relied, for the security ofthe 
he is to enforce his own opinions respecting public interest, and the preservation of the ge- 
that welfare. The committee do not adopt this neral welfare, so far as it is connected with the 
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bank, on a general discretion, reposed in the 
Secretary : lor t wo reasons, first, because it has 
not given him the appropriate instances : and 
secondly, because it has, in those instances, 
either expressly reserved those powers to it- 
self, or expressly conferred them on the Presi- 
dent. 

If the Secretary cannot prevent the notes of 
the bank from being received at the custom 
house, and the land offices, even after they 
should be discredited ; if he have no power to 
touch, in any way, the seven millions of stock 
belonging to the Government; if the power oi 
examination into the proceedings of the bank 
be given, not to him, but to either House of 
Congress ; if lie have no power, but Congress 
and the President, each has power, to direct a 
legal investigation into the conduct of the bank; 
how can it possibly be maintained that a gene- 
ral inspection and guardianship over the public 
welfare, so far as it is connected with the bank, 
is confided to him, and that his authority to re- 
move the deposites, was given, not to protect 
the deposites themselves, and secure their pro- 
per use, but to enable him to enforce upon the 
bank, under penalty of their removal, such a 
course of management, as his sense of the pub- 
lic interest, and the convenience of the people, 
may require ? Such a construction would give 
the law a strange and an undeserved charac- 
ter. It would convert the power of removal, 
intended for remedy and redress, into a mere 
instrument of punishment ; and it would autho- 
rize the infliction of that punishment without 
hearing, or trial, in the very cases in which the 
law yet says, that if violation of duty be charg- 
ed, tne charge shall be heard and tried before 
judgment is pronounced, and the duty of pre- 
ferung this charge, and of prosecuting it to 
judgment, is given, not to the Secretary, but to 
Congress, and to the President. 

The contingent power given to the Secreta- 
ry to remove the deposites, evidently shows that 
Congress contemplated the possibility of the 
happening of some sudden evil, for which, either 
no other remedy was provided, or none which 
could be applied with sufficient promptitude ; 
and for which evil removal would be a just and 
appropriate remedy. The remedy prescribed, 
then, teaches us the nature of the evils which 
were apprehended. We can readily understand 
that threatened danger to the funds was one, 
and probably the chief of those evils ; because 
change into other hands is the ready and ap- 
propriate measure, which would rationally sug- 
gest itself to all minds, as the proper security 
against such danger ; and change is the reme- 
dy actually prescribed. Neglect to transfer the 
deposites from one place to another, as the exi- 
gencies of Government might require, and 
thereby to furnish those facilities of exchange, 
which the charter demands of the bank, with- 
out commission and without charge, is another 
evil for which, should it happen, the remedy 
would naturally be the withdrawing of the 
funds, and the placing of them in their former 
custody, so that they could be transferred or 
exchanged by the Treasury itself. 

But who can see any connexion or relation, 
such as ordinarily exists between an evil ap- 
prehended, and a remedy proposed — between 
such an evil as a supposed over discount, for 
instance, by the bank, at one time, or an un- 
der discount at another, and the abrupt remov- 
al of the deposites ? And if no one can see the 
connexion, how can it be supposed that, in giv- 
ing the power of removal as a remedy, Con- 
gress had in view any such evil ? 

A question mav arise between the Govern- 
ment and the bank, respecting the right of the 
parties to the sum of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, as in the case of the French 
bill. 

It is a question on which different opinions 
mav be entertained, and whi'ch is, in its nature, 
fit for judicial decision. Does any man ima-| 
gine that such a case as this was in the eye of] 
Congress, when they granted the power ofl 
withdrawing the whole public treasure from| 


the Bank ? Can it be for one moment main- too, as the committee think, is, that the pub- 
tained, that Congress intended that, in such lie deposites shall continue in the Bank, so 
a case, the Secretary should compel the bank long as they are safe, and so long as the bank 
to adopt his own opinion by the exercise of fulfils all its duty in regard to them. The 
a power, the very exertion of which deran- Secretary assumes a broader ground. He 
ges the currency, interferes with the industry claims a right to judge of the proceedings of 
of the people, and, under some circumstan- the bank on all subjects. Admitting the fund 
ces, would hazard the safety of the whole re- to be safe, and admitting that the bank has 
venue ? performed all its duties in regard to it, he 

The Committee think it cannot admit of ra- claims an authority, nevertheless, to remove 
tional doubt, that if Congress had intended to the deposites whenever he shall form an opin- 
give to the Secretary any power whatever, not ion, founded on the conduct of the Bank, in 
directly touching the deposites themselves, not any particular whatever, and however uncon- 
only would it have specially pointed out the nected with the public monies, that the gene- 
cases, but it would also, most assuredly, have ral interest of the people requires such remo- 
provided a remedy more suitable for each case. val. If, in his opinion, it discounts too little, 
The nature of the remedy, therefore, which is or discounts too much, if it expands or con- 
prescribed, clearly shows the evils intended to tracts its circulation too fast, oi too slow ; if 
be provided against. its committees are not properly organized; if 

To admit the Secretary' 6 conduct is subject it claim damages on protested bills, which it 
to no control but his own sense of the general ought not to claim ; n, in his opinion, still, it 
interest and convenience of the people, is to ac- is guilty of a wrong meddling in politics, or if 
knowledge the existence, in his hands, of a dis- it do any thing else, not consistent with his 
cretion so broad and unlimited, that its conse- sense of the public interest ; he has a right to 
quences can be no less than to subject, not only visit it with a withdrawal of the public money 
all the operations of the bank and its offices, from its custody. 

but its powers and capabilities, perhaps its very If this claim of power be admitted, it would 
existence, to his individual will. He is of opt- seem to the Committee to be a fair result that 
nion that the law creating it is in many of its the Secretary has power to withdraw the de- 
provisions unconstitutional ; he may not unna- posites, for no other reason than that he differs 
turally, therefore, esteem it to be his duty to with Congress upon its constitutional authori- 
restrain and obstruct to the utmost of his power ty to create any bank, or upon the constitution- 
the operations of those provisions, thus deemed ality of this particular bank, or upon the utility 
by him to be unconstitutional. He is of opinion of continuing it in the exercise of its char- 
that the existence of such a powerful moneyed tered powers and privileges, till its term shall 
monopoly, is dangerous to the liberties ot the expire. 

people. It would result from this, that if in the The committee, therefore, are of opinion, 
discharge of his official duty, he is to follow no that it was not the intention of the Legislature 
guide but his own sense of the interest of the to give to the Secretary of the Treasury a 
people, he might feel bound to counteract the general guardianship over the public interests 
operations of this dangerous monopoly, dimm- m all matters connected with the Bank ; but 
ish its circulation, curtail its means, and pre- that his power is a limited one, and is confined 
judice its credit. To accomplish these very to the safety, and proper management of that 
purposes, and these alone, he might withdraw portion of the public interest to which it ex- 
t he deposites. The power given him by Con- pressly relates, that is to say, to the public 
gress, would thus be used to defeat the will of monies in deposite in the Bank. 

Congress in one of its most important acts, by But the extent of the Secretary’s discretion, 
discrediting and otherwise injuriously affecting ns asserted by himself, reaches even farther 
an institution, which Congress has seen fit to than the wide range which the committee has 
establish, and which it has declared shall con- here described. It is not confined to the protection 
tinue with all its powers to the expiration of of all the various interests which the Govern- 
its charter. ment of the country have in the bank, or to a 

The power conferred on the Secretary is a supervision and control over all the conduct of 
trust power, and like other trust powers, in the the bank, but it embraces all branches of the 
absence of express terms, setting forth the oc- public interest, and touches every thing which 
casions for its exercise, it is to be construed m any way respects the good of the people. — 
according to the subject and object of the trust. He supposes himself rightfully to possess the 
As in other cases of the deposite of monies in power of removing the deposites whenever 
Banks, the primary object sought to be accom- any causes, springing up in any part of the 
plished by Congress, by that provision of the whole wide field of the general interest, may 
charter now under consideration, is the safe appear to him to call for such removal. Not- 
keeping of the money. The Secretary’s trust withstanding he may suppose all the great in- 
therefore, primarily and principally, respects terests confided to the bank to be perfectly 
this safe keeping. But another obiect is dis- safe; notwithstanding he may have no occa- 
tinctly disclosed in the charter, which object sion to complain of any part of its conduct ; 
is intimately connected with the fund, and notwithstanding, even, it may so have de- 
that is its transfer and exchange from place to meaned itself as to have become the object of 
place, as the convenience of Government fiis favor and regard; yet, if his construction 
might require. The Secretary’s trust, there- be admitted, he may remove the deposites 
fore, respects also this other object thus con- simply because he may be of opinion tnat he 


fore, respects also this other object thus con- simply because he may be of opinion that he 
nected with the fund ; and when either of these might place them, with a prospect of still 
objects requires a removal, a removal becomes greater advantage, in other hands. If he be 
a just exercise of his authority. To this ex- °f opinion that tne commerce of the country, 
tent, none can doubt the existence of his power, or its manufactures would be benefited by with. 
If, in truth, the money is believed to be unsafe, drawing the public money from one bank and 
if, in truth, the Bank will not grant the facili- placing it in many, that would be an exercise 
ties which it has promised, in consideration of of authority entirely within the limits 
receiving and holding the fund, then, certainly, which he prescribes to himself. It would be 
it ought to be removed. But here the power a case in which he would only follow his own 
must stop or else it is altogether unbounded, sense of what the general interests and conve- 
Here is a just and reasonable limit, consistent nience of the people required. He might 
with the character of the power, consistent think, too, that by withdrawing all the public 
with the general duties of tne Secretary, and treasure from the Bank of the United States, 
consistent with the nature of the remedy pro- and placing it in the hands of twenty or thirty 
vided. State banks, to remain there dyring his plea- 

The charter of the Bank is the law; it is sure, and to be drawn thened, again, at 
the expressed will of tbe Legislature. That his will, he might be enabled effectually to 
will is, that the shall exist, with all its advance certain other objects, which, what- 

powers, to the of it® term. That will, eveT others might think of them, he might 
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consider to be essential to the good of the peo- 
ple. All this, if he be right, is within his 
just authority. A power, necessarily running 
to this extent, is a power, in the opinion of 
the committee, which can never be admitted. 

Having thus expressed an opinion upon 
the general extent of the power claimed 
by the Secretary, the committee proceed to 
consider the reasons which he has reported 
to Congress as the particular grounds on 
which the power has been exercised in the 
present case. 

The first reason assigned by the Secretary, 
is the near approach ot the period when the 
bank charter will expire. That period is the 
4th of March, 1836, more than two years dis- 
tant ; nearly two years and a half at the time 
of the removal. Three sessions of Congress, 
are, in the mean time, to be holden ; and in- 
asmuch as the Secretary himself says that 
“ the power over the place of the deposites 
for the public money would seem properly to 
belong to the legislative department of Govern- 
ment, the committee thiuk it might reasona- 


bly have been expected by him, that Congress 
would not fail to make, in season, suitable re- 
gulations on a subject thus admitted to be 
within the just exercise of its authority, and 
properly one of its duties. 

Why, then, should he not have waited till 
Congress had seen fit to act upon the subject, 
or had manifested a disposition not to act? — 
The matter of the deposites had been before 
Congress last session, and Congress had then 
thought no provision to be as yet necessary. — 
Its undoubted sense was, that the public mo- 
neys should remain where they were. This 
was manifested by proofs too clear to be ques- 
tioned. Another session was fast approaching, 
and why was not the whole subject left where 
Congress had chosen to leave it at the end of 
its last session, to await the free exercise of its 
legislative power at this session? It might 
have been fit for the Executive to call the at- 
tention of Congress, at this time, to the neces- 
sity of some legal provisions respecting the fu- 
ture custody of the public moneys; and it would 
doubtless nave been proper for Congress, with- 
out such call, to take up and consider the sub- 
ject at its own suggestion ; but the committee 
see no reason whatever, in the approaching 
expiration of the charter, for a change so sud- 
den, and producing such important effects, 
made so long before that expiiation, at a time 
when Congress had recently had the subject 
before it : and when, too, it was again about to 
assemble, and would naturally have reasonable 
and full opportunity to adopt any necessary 
legislative provisions. 

The Secretary has stated no reason satisfac- 
tory to the Committee, for not deferring this 
important step until the meeting of Congress. 
He sets forth no emergency, no sudden occa- 
sion, nothing which, in their judgment, made 
immediate action by him necessary. 

The Secretary supposes it to have been his 
duty to act on the belief that the bank charter 
would not be renewed ; and he refers to recent 
popular elections in support of this opinion. — 
The Committee believe it altogether unusual 
for reasons of that kind to be assigned for pub- 
lic and official acts. On such subjects, opinions 
may be very various. Different and opposite 
conclusions may be drawn from the same facts 
by different persons. One man may think that 
a candidate has been elected on account of his 
opposition to the bank ; another may see, only, 
that he has been chosen, notwithstanding such 
opposition. One may regard the opposition or 
the support of any measure, by a particular can- 
didate, as having been, itself, a promoting cause 
of the success of his election ; another may es- 
teem it as a formidable objection, overcome, 
however, by more powerful reasons ; and oth- 
ers, again, may be of opinion that it produced 
little or no effect on the one side or the other. 
But if inferences, less uncertain, could be drawn 
fVom such occurrences, the committee still 
think, that for a public officer to presume what 


law the Legislature will or will not pass res- 
pecting matters of finance, from the election of 
a particular person to be Chief Magistrate, im- 
plies a consequence from such election which 
the constitutional independence and dignity 
of the Legislature do not allow to be admit- 
ted. 

But if for this, or other reasons, the Secre- 
tary had persuaded himself that the charter of 
the bank would not be renewed, still, it cer- 
tainly did not follow that the deposites ought 
to be removed before Congress had decided on 
the hands iuto which they should be transfer- 
red, and had made suitable regulation respect- 
ing their future custody. If there were good 
ground for thinking that Congress would not 
re-charter the bank, for that very reason there 
was equally good ground for supposing that ii 
would make proper and suitable provision foi 
the keeping of tne public monies elsewhere. 
How could the Secretary doubt that Congress 
would omit to do that which he avers to be one 
of its appropriate duties ? The question is, noi 
what measures Congress might be expected to 
adopt — whether the re-chartering of the bank, 
or what other measures ; but whether it ought 
not to have been presumed that it would adopt 
some measure, and that a seasonable and pro- 
per one, according to its power and its duties; 
and whether, therefore, this anticipation of the 
action of Congress, on the eve of its session, is 
to be justified. 

The bank charter declares that the deposites 
of the public money shall be made in the bank 
and its offices, and that the bank shall continue 
till March, 1836. Where does the Secretary 
find his power to decide that the deposites 
sfhall be so made but for seventeen years from 
the date of the charter, instead of twenty ? If 
he may thus withdraw the deposites two or 
three years before the expiration of the charter, 
what should restrain him from exercising the 
same authority five years before its expiration, 
or ten years ? A plain and cogent necessity, 
the existence of a case which admits of no rea 
sonable doubt, and which is too lygent for de 
lay till Congress can provide'for it, can alone 
justify an interference with the public monies 
lodged in the bank by law for the double pur- 
pose of safe keeping, and fulfilment of solemn 
contract. 

But supposing it not reasonable for the Secre- 
tary to have expected the interposition of Con- 
gress, and admitting that he might consider the 
withdrawing of the deposites as an act which 
was to be done at some time by himself, how 
can it, nevertheless, be argued that so early and 
so sudden a withdrawal wds necessary? The 
Committee can perceive no possible reason 
for this in any state of facts made known to 
them. 

The withdrawal of the money left on depo- 
sits from a bank whose charter is about to ex- 
pire, is naturally one of the things longest 
postponed. It is as safe the last day of the 
existence of the bank, in common cases, as at 
any previous period. The bank expects the 
recall of its deposites near the period of its ex- 
piration, and prepares itself accordingly. The 
operation, if made gradually, produces, when 
thus conducted, the least possible disturbances 
in the business of the community. Former 
experience would seem to have held out a sal- 
utary light for tbeguidance of the Secretary in 
this part ef his official duty. 

At the time of the expiration of the charter 
of the former bank, Mr. Gallatin was Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, and the public deposites 
were in the bank.* The charter of the bank 
was to end on the 4th of March, 1811, and it 
does not appear that Mr. Gallatin thought it 
necessary to make any provision whatever for 
removing any part of the. deposites, except by 
drawing on them for the common uses of go- 
vernment, until late in the very month prece- 
ding the expiration of the charter. A large 
amount of those deposites remained, indeed, in 
the vaults of the bank after its charter had ex- 
pired, and until they were wanted in the gene- 
ral operations of the Treasury. And why 


should it be otherwise 1 Why should that be 
done suddenly now which the Secretary thinks 
could not be done suddenly hereafter, without 
great inconvenience 1 Is it not the just infe- 
rence, from his own argument, that the thing 
should not have been done suddenly at alii 
As to the idea, that the credit of the paper of 
the bank will be depreciated, near the time ef 
the expiration of its charter, or that it would be 
inconvenient for it, at that time, to be called on 
for the deposites, the committee are utterly at 
a loss to see the slightest foundation for* such 
an opinion. Experience is against it ; and all 
reason, as the Committee think, is against it 
also. There is nothing to render it in any de- 
gree doubtful, that the bills of the bank will be 
m as good credit, the last day of its charter, 
and even after that time, if any shall be out- 
standing, as they are now ; and there is as 
ittle to render it doubtful, that then, as now, 
the bank would be competent to auswer all de- 
mands upor it. In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, the withdrawal of the fund was both 
unnecessarily early, and unnecessarily sudden, 
ft might have been made gradual; it might 
have been deferred ; and it might have been, 
and onght to have been, as the Committee 
think not ventured upon at all, until the atten- 
tion of Congress itself had been called to the 
subject. The Committee thereforejlentirely 
dissent from this first reason, reported by the 
Secretary. They see nothing which proves to 
them the existence of the slightest occasion for 
taking this important step, at the moment it 
was taken. So far as it depends on this rea- 
son, the Committee hink the removal was made 
without necessity ; without caution or prcpsirm- 
tion ; w. ; th a suddenness naturally producing 
mischievous consequences, and in unjustifiable 
anticipation of the legislation of Congress. 

But the Secretary thinks there are other 
reasons for the removal, growing out of the 
manner in which the affairs of the bank have 
been managed, and its money applied, which 
would have made it his duty to withdraw the 
deposites, at any period of the charter. 

Of these reasons, thus arising from the al 
leged misconduct of the bank, the first is, that 
many important money transactions of the 
bank arc placed under the control of a Com- 
mittee of Exchange, of which Committee, no 
one of the public Directors, as they are call- 
ed, is allowed to be a member, instead o# 
being transacted by a Board of seven Directors. 

This charge consists of two parts ; first, that 
the discounts of bills are made by the commit- 
tee ; and not by a quorum of the board ; second, 
that the public directors are not allowed to be 
of this committee. 

First. It is not alleged that, in the discounts 
of bills by this committee, any indiscretion has 
been committed, or any loss incurred, or that 
in consequence thereof, any facility to the mer- 
cantile community has been withheld, or any 
duty of ihe bank to the Government violated. 
The objection is, simply, that bills are dis- 
counted by a commiitee. Supposing this to 
be an irregularity, or illegality, in the pro- 
ceedings of the board, how is it to be correct- 
ed by withdrawing the deposites ? What con- 
nexion is there between the two things ? It is 
not pretended that this mode of discounting 
bills, endangered the deposites ; it is not pre- 
tended that it made the bank either less able, 
or less willing, to perform every one of its 
duties to Government. How should the with- 
drawal of the deposites then be suggested, by 
the discovery of such an irregularity, real or 
supposed? The committee are not able to 
perceive the least propriety, in applying the 
power of removal, to a proceeding ot this 
kind, even if it were admitted to be irregular 
or illegal. But is the practice illegal. Ills 
believed to be not at all unusual ? It is belie- 
ved to be quite common, in banks of large bu- 
siness, for bills of exchange, which are pre- 
sented every day, and almost every hour in the 
day, to be discounted either by a committee 
of the directors, at by the president, or even 
other officers; acting under such general or- 
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dcrs and instructions as the directors, at their 
stated meetings, prescribe. A large board of 
directors cannot assemble every day, perhaps 
not oftener than twice a week. If bills of ex- 
change could only be discounted at these peri- 
odical, meetings the business of exchange 
could not go on with the promptitude and de- 
spatch so important to commercial men in 
such transactions. 

The committee suppose the truth of these 
remarks will be at once admitted by all who 
have knowledge of business of this kind. 

The general management and control, the 
authority of examining and supervising, of con- 
tracting or enlarging the amount of daily dis- 
counts, according to the state of the bank, and 
of giving every other order and direction on the 
subject, still remains with the directors, and 
is constantly exercised by them. They still 
manage the affairs of the bank, in the lan- 
guage of the charter, although they may de- 
pute to a committee the authority of inquiring 
and deciding upon the credit of persons whose 
names are on bills of exchange offered for dis- 
count, and on the rate of exchange, current 
at the day. The legal question would be, 
whether the directors, by rule or by law, may 
not authorize a small number of their own 
board to discount bills. The bank has been 
advised that it might rightfully do this ; and 
if it be not clear that this opinion is right, it is 
certainly far from clear that it is wrong ; and 
in this state of the question, the general prac- 
tice of other banks, under similar provisions 
in their charters, may well relieve the direc- 
tors from the imputation of intentional mis- 
management. 

If, m all this, the bank has violated its char- 
ter, what other banks of extensive business 
have not done the same thing ? 

But the other subject of complaint, and that 
which seems to be regarded as the more offen- 
sive part of this regulation, is, that the pub- 
lic directors, as they are called, were not al- 
lowed to be on this committee. 

It may be observed, in the first place, that if 
the discounting of bills of exchange, by a com- 
mittee instead of a whole board of directors, be 
illegal, it would hardly be rendered legal by pla- 
cing any or all of these public directors on the 
committee as members. But the Secretary 
seems to suppose that there was some particu- 
lar object in this exclusion of these directors, as j 
if there had been something wrong to be done, j 
and therefore secrets to be kept by this commit- 
tee. It is not easy to see what foundation there 
can be for this opinion. Ail these discounts are 
matter of record. They appear every day in the 
books of the Bank. Every director, on or ofl 
the committee, sees them, or may see them, 
at pleasure. There is no secrecy, nor any 
motives for secrecy, so far as this committee 
can perceive. Very proper causes may have 
existed, for ought that can have been Known 
by the Senate, for the omission of these par- 
ticular directors from this particular commit* 
tee. Their services might have been deemed 
more useful in other committees, or howev- 
er respectable in general character, or how- 
ever useful in other parts of the direction, 
they may have been esteemed not so well ac 
quainted as others with the business of foreign 
and domestic exchange. And even if there 
were, or are other causes for the omission, such 
as tend less to prove the existence of that 
harmony and mutual respect which it is so de- 
sirable should prevail in such a board, these 
causes cannot furnish any just ground for as- 
serting, either that the business of exchange 
was illegally conducted, or that the constitu 
ion of tne committee was proof of the exist 
enee of any motive not fit to be avowed. 

But the Secretary entertains an opinion re- 
specting the character and duties of the direct- 
ors appointed by the President and Senate, in 
whies the committee do not concur. He de- 
nominated them u public directors”— “ officers 
of the Government,” fee. 

By the charter of the bank there are to be 


twenty-five directors. Of those, twenty are to 
be chosen by the individual stockholders, and 
five appointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the senate. As the Govern- 
ment owned one-fifth of the stock of the bank, 
it was judged expedient to place in the hands of 
the President and Senate the appointment of 
one-fifth of all the directors. But they are uot 
called public directors, nor officers of the Go- 
vernment, nor public agents. Nor are they en- 
titled, so far as the committee can perceive, to 
either of these appellations, any more than the 
other directors. The whole twenty-five direct- 
ors are joint managers of a joint ftxnd, each 
possessing precisely the same powers, and 
charged with the same duties as every other. 
They derive their appointments, it is true, from 
different origins, but when appointed, their au- 
thority is the same. There is not one word in 
the charter intimating, in the remotest manner, 
that the five directors appointed by the Presi- 
dent and Senate have any particular duty, or 
are the objects of any particular trust. The 
charter calls them not Government directors, 
not public directors, but simply the directors 
appointed by the President ana Senate. They 
are placed in the direction to consult with the 
other directors, for the common good of the 
bank, and to act with these others, and vote 
with them on all questions. They are, what 
the law calls them, directors of the bank, not 
agents of the Government. They are joint 
trustees with others, in a joint interest. If any 
thing illegal or improper takes place in the 
board, they are bound to resist it by the duty 
which they owe the individnal stockholders, as 
much as by the duty they owe the Government; 
because they are agents of the individual stock- 
holders, and have the same authority to bind 
them by their acts, as to bind the Government ; 
and, in like manner, it is the duty of those di- 
rectors who are appointed by * the individual 
stockholders, to give notice, as well to Govern- 
ment as to the stockholders, if any thing illegal 
take .place, or be threatened. All ihoee direct- 
ors act and vote together on the smallest as 
well as on the highest occasions ; and by their 
joint votes, bind the corporation, and bind both 
the Government and individual stockholders to 
the extent of their respective interests in the 
corporation. 

If the directors appointed by the President 
and Senate had been excluded by the charter, 
from any part of the power exercised by the 
others ; if it had been forbidden them to inter- 
fere, to the same extent, and with the same ef- 
fect, as the rest, in the common business of the 
bank, there might be some reason for suppos- 
ing that an uncommon character, a character 
not so much of action as of supervision and in- 
spection, was intended to be conferred on them. 
But they do interfere, and justly, in all transac- 
tions or the bank. They ao vote and act on all 
subjects, like the other directors. Being then 
possessed of this common character of direct- 
ors, and enjoying all its powers to the fullest 
extent, the committee know no form of argu- 
ment, by which an uncommon and extraordina- 
ry character is to be raised by construction, and 
superadded to the common character of direct- 
ors, which thus already belongs to them. 

By gmnting the charter, and by accepting it, 
the Government on the one hand, and tne indi. 
vidual stockholders on the other, have agreed, 
that, of the directors, as joint agents of all par- 
ties, the stockholders shall appoint twenty, and 
the Government five. The interest of all parties 
is confided to this joint agency ; and any dis- 
tinction in their powers, as arising from their 
different modes of appointment, is in the judg. 
ment of the committee not to be sustained- 
They regard euch distinction as entirely incon- 
sistent with the nature of the agency created, 
and as deriving not the least countenance from 
any thing contained in the law. 

The committee, nevertheless, to avoid mis- 
apprehension, wish to repeat, that it is un- 
doubtedly the duty of the directors appointed 
by the President, and of all directors, to give 
notice, both to Government and the stockhold- 


ers, of any violation of the charter committed 
or threatened. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has thought 
proper to observe, that the measures of the 
committee of exchange are, as it appears, de- 
signedly and by system, so arranged as to con- 
ceal from the officers of the Government trans- 
actions in whieh the public are deeply involved. 
This, it must be admitted, is a very serious 
charge. It imputes a corrupt motive. The 
committee have sought for the tbundation,eitlier 
in evidence or argument, on which this charge 
rests. Tiu^r have found neither. They find 
only the charge, in the first place ; and then 
they find the charge immediately stated as a 
fact, and relied on as the basis of other charges. 

The second reason specially reported by the 
Secretary as arising from the conduct of the 
bank, respects the bill of exchange drawn by 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the Govern* 
ment of France, and purchased by the bank. 

The general facts connected with this case 
are these : 

By the late treaty of indemnity between the 
U. States and France, it was stipulated that the 
French Government should pay to that of the 
U. States twenty-five millions of francs, to be 
distributed among those American citizens who 
had claims against France for the unlawful 
seizure, capture, and condemnation of their 
vessels and property, the whole sum to be paid 
n annual instalments of four millions one hun- 
dred and sixty-six thousand six hundred aud 
sixty-six francs, each, into the hands of such 
persons as shall be authorized by the Govern- 
ment of the U. States to receive it; the first in- 
stalment to be paid at the expiration of one year 
next following the exchange of the ratification. 

On the expiration of the year, the Secretary 
drew a bill of exchange, signed by himself as 
Secretary, on the French Government for the 
amount of this instalment, and sold it to the 
bank, like any other bill of exchange, and re- 
ceived the proceeds by credit of the amount to 
the account of the Treasurer in the bank. 

On presentment of the bill at the French 
Treasury, payment was refused ; the bill was 
accordingly duly protested, and it was then ta- 
ken up by a third person for account of the 
bank. The damages accruing on this bill, ac- 
cording to law ana to constant usage in such 
cases, are one hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
dollars. 

If this bill had been transferred by the bank, 
as probably it was, the bank itself would have 
been answerable for damages even at a higher 
rate, if a third person had not taken up the biU 
for the honor of the bank. 

On receiving information of the protest of the 
bill, the officers of the bank, as was (heir duty 
gave immediate notice to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and accompanied that notice with the 
information, always made in such cases, that 
the drawers of the bill would be held answer- 
able for the damages. Such is the substance 
of the facts in this case. 

The bank it would appear, was willing to col- 
lect the bill on the account of government, and 
to credit the Treasury with the proceeds when 
received : a course of proceedings which had 
this to recommend it, that the money to be re- 
ceived on the bill, was to be received by the gov- 
ernment simply in trust for claimants under 
the French treaty, and was not ultimately des- 
tined to the ordinary uses of the Treasury. On 
the contrary, indeed before the dishonor of the 
bill was known, it had been made, already, 
the legal duty of the Secretary to place the 
fund, so soon as received, at interest for the 
benefit of the claimants. 

But it was thought best to sell the bill, and 
to realize at once its amount into the Treasury; 
and the bill was sold to the bank, in preference 
to others offering to purchase, for no reason, it 
is to be presumed, except that the terms of the 
bank were more satisfactory. The bill was 
thus purchased by the bank, and its proceeds 
credited to the Treasury. This was a mere 
transaction of the purchase and sale of a bill 
| of exchange. There was no trust confided to 
the bank and no fiscal agency in the whole 
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matter* Indeed tlie agency of the bank had 
been declined, the Secretary preferring to deal 
with it not as an agent, but as a purchaser, 
proposing to it not to collect the bill, but to buy 
it. On being remitted to Europe, and present- 
ed for payment, the bill was protested. By the 
universal commercial law, the Government, on 
the occurrence of this protest, became amena- 
ble to the bank for the amount of the bill, with 
damages. These damages may be ultimately 
olaimed, with justice from the French Govern- 
ment if the bill was drawn upon sufficient 
grounds, and on proper authority; in other 
words >jf the obligation of the French Govern- 
ment was such that it was bound to. accept and 
pay the bill : but unless there be something in 
the case to vary the general rule, which the 
committee do not perceive, these damages were 
part of the debt which had become due to the 
bank, as much as the principal sum of the bill. 
If this be so, how could the directors relin- 
quish this part of the debt any more than the 
other ? They were agents for the corporation; 
they act as trustees, and have no authority, 
without consideration, to release, either to the 
Government or to individuals, debts due, or 
properly belonging to the corporation. 

It 1 ms been suggested that the bank should 
have taken up thus bill, when protested on gov- 
ernment account. Two answers may be given 
to this suggestion : the first is, that the bill had 
been taken up by a correspondent abroad for 
account t of the bank, before it was known in 
the United 8tates that it had been protested. — 
The second is, that it would have been unlawful 
for the bank to have advanced such amount to 
the Government or on account of Government 
for the purpose of taking up this bill, or for 
any other purpose, without an act of Congress. 
The express words of the charter forbid it. 

But, as a reason for removing the deposites, 
it appears to the committee quite immaterial 
whether the bank be right or wrong in claiming 
these damages. If wrong, it will not recover 
them. It is not to judge of its own rights, and 
if the appropriate tribunals shall decide that 
the bank was acting on this occasion, or ought 
to have acted as the agent of Government, or 
that it was its duty to take up the bill on ac-| 
eount of Government, then the damages will 
not be awarded to it. And in the worst aspect 
of this case, how can its conduct in this re-| 
spect be any possible reason to justify the re- 
moval of the deposites ? What connexion has 
this occurrence with the safe keeping of the 
public treasures, or with the remitting them 
irom place to place, to meet the convenience of] 
the Government, according to the duty of the 
bank under the charter? The bank thinks it-j 
self entitled to damages on a protested bill, 
purchased and held by itself, and drawn by 
Government. The Secretary of the Treasury 
thinks otherwise. If there be no reason to] 
doubt the sincerity of the Secretary’s con vie-, 
tion, there is as little to doubt the sincerity ofj 
that entertained by the bank ; and it is quite 
inconceivable to the committee that the pen- 
dency of such a difference of opinion, on such a 

? |Ues|ion, should furnish any reason whatever 
or withdrawing the deposites, unless it be at 
once admitted that the Secretary holds the pow 
er of removal as a perfectly arbitrary power, 
and may exercise it, by way of punishment, 
whenever, in any particular, the conduct or the 
opinions of the bank do not conform to his 
pleasure. 

The Secretary does not argue this matter. — | 
He offers no reason in opposition to the legal 
right of the bank to the damages claimed. — 
Indeed, he hardly denies the right. He com- 
mences his observations on the subject by say- 
ing that the ruling principle of the Bank is its 
own interest ; and closes them with another] 
declaration, that, as fiscal agent of the public, it 
availed itself of the disappointment of its prin 
cipal for the purpose of enlarging its own 
profits. 

Assertions like these, however else they may 
be disposed of, cannot be made subjects of ar- 
/fument. 


The last charge preferred against the bank, 
is, that it has used its means with a view to 
obtain political power, and thereby secure the 
renewal of its cnarter. 

The very statement of such a charge, as a 
reason for removing the deposites, is calculated 
to excite distrust in the wisdom and propriety 
of that measure ; because the charge, too gene- 
ral to be proved, is too general, also, to be dis- 
proved; and since it must always rest mainly 
on mere opinion, it might be made at any time, 
by any Secretary, against any Bank. It would 
be, therefore, always a convenient cloak under 
which to disguise the true motives of official 
conduct. 

If proof be made out that the funds of the 
bank have been applied to illegal objects, the 
proper mode of redress and punishment should 
have been adopted, but what has this to do 
with the deposites? As in the case of the 
French bill, the Secretary cannot justify the 
removal of the deposites on any such ground 
as this, unless it be conceded that he may use 
the power of removal as a punishment for any 
offence of any kind which the Bank in his 
opinion, may have committed. The commit- 
tee have already expressed the opinion that no 
such latitude of power belongs to him, and the 
assertion of such a power, for such a cause a6 
is now under consideration, shows that the 
power ought never to belong to any Secretary ; 
because the offence, on account of which it is 
here proposed to be exercised, is a political of- 
fence, incapable of definition, depending mere- 
ly on the Secretary’s opinion, and necessarily 
drawing into its consideration all the exciting 
controverted topics of the day. The bank, it 
is said, “ has sought to obtain political power.” 
What is the definition of such an offence as 
this? What acts constitute it ? How is it to 
be tried? Who is to be the judge? What 
punishment shall follow conviction ? All 
must see that charges of this nature are but 
loose and vague accusations, which maybe 
made at any time, and can never be either 
proved or disproved; and to admit them as 
sufficient grounds, or justify the removal ot the 
deposites, weuld be to concede to the Secretary 
the possession of a power purely arbitrary. 

The main fact relied on for this cause ot re- 
moval shows how extremely unsafe all proceed- 
ings on any such reasons must be. Tne main 
fact is, that, between December 18S0, and De- 
cember 1831, the bank extended its loans twen- 
ty millions of dollars; and it is further alledg- 
ed that, as if to leave no doubt on the motive of 
this extraordinary conduct, it continued to add 
rapidly to its loans, until in May, 1832, while 
its petition for renewal was pending, those 
loans amounted to seventy millions. And the 
Secretary declares that this extraordinary in 
crease oi loans made in so short a space of time, 
and on the eve of a contested election, in which 
the bank took an open and direct interest, de- 
monstrates that it was using its money to ob- 
tain a hold upon the people of the country to 
induce them, by the apprehension of ruin, to 
vote against the candidate whom it desired to 
defeat. This is a strong assertion, but, so far 
as the Committee perceive, it is assertion mere- 
ly. It is but the Secretary’s own inference 
from facts, from which very facts his prede- 
cessors in office have drawn no such conclu- 
sions. 

This great extension of the loans, be it re- 
membered, took place in 1831. Why was it not 
then complained of ? How should it have es- 
caped the vigilance of the Secretary at that day 
at the time it took place ? And if it did not 
escape his vigilance, why did he not then re 
move the deposites ? So, also, as to the a- 
mountof loans in May, 1832. That amount 
was perfectly well known at the time, and if 
it proved any offence, why was not the pun- 
ishment inflicted then ? How should all other 
Secretaries have slept over this great mischief ? 

It might further be well asked, what evi- 
I deuce is there of the existence of any such mo- 
tive a$ is imputed to the Bank in this exten- 


sion of its loans ? There is no evidence but 
the mere fact itself of the extension, and it 
cannot be denied that other and very different 
reasons for the extensions may have existed ; 
so that the charge is proved no otherwise than 
by inferring a bad motive from an act lawful 
in itself, and for which good reasons may 
have existed, nor is it either acknowledged, 
nor, so far as the committee know, proved that 
the bank took an open and direct interest, as 
a corporation, in the election referred to. The 
bank certainly was much interested in certain 
accusations which had been brought against 
it, and which became subjects of public discus- 
sion dnring the pendancy of that election. It 
had been charged with great misconduct and 
gross violation of its charter^ These accusa- 
tions must undoubtedly have called on the di- 
rectors for answer. Ir made before Congress, 
they were to answer before Congress ; if made 
judicially, they were to answer in the courts ; 
if made in an official and torxnal manner, and 
in that manner submitted to the judgment 
of the country, the directors were bound to 
meet them before that country by every fair 
use of fact and argument, not only for the* pur- 
pose of defending themselves a* directors, but 
for the higher purpose of maintaining the 
credit .of the bank, and protecting the property 
entrusted to their care. If in thus defending 
the bank before the community, the directors 
carried their measures beyond this fair object 
of defence, or if they resorted to dishonorable 
or indecorous modes of discussion ; if they 
sought rather to inflame than to reason ; if 
they substituted personal crimination for argu- 
ment ; if, even, they met invective and vio- 
lence with corresponding invective and vio- 
lence ; they followed bad examples, and are 
not to be justified. 

But on their right to defend themselves be- 
fore the public against grave charges brought 
against them and urged before the public, the 
committee entertain no doubt, and they are 
equally clear in opinion that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is not constituted the judge of 
the mode of exercising this right, and cannot 
justly remove the deposited merely because the 
conduct of the bank, in this particular, has 
not happened to conform to his wishes. 

The committee, therefore, consider this last 
reason of the Secretary eaually insufficient with 
tlie rest; and they regara it as the most objec- 
tionable of all in its principle, inasmuch as it 
proceeds on grounds which, if admitted, would 
leave a very high official duty to be exercised 
from considerations connected with the politi- 
cal feelings and party contests of every day, 
with no guide but the individual opinion.of the 
officer who is to perform the act ; an opinion 
which, it is possible, may be no less tinctured 
with political motive ana feeling than the con- 
duct which it would reprehend. 

If an unlimited power be conceded to the 
Secretary to inflict penalties on the bank for 
supposed political motives in acts legal in 
themselves, where is the security that the 
judge may not be found acting under the same 
impulses which he imputes to the party ac- 
cused ? 

The committee entertain no doubt that the 
immediate cause of the existing public distress 
is to be found in the removal of the public de- 
posites, and in the manner in which that remo- 
val has been made. No other adequate cause 
has been suggested ; and those who justify the 
removal do not so much deny this to have been 
tlie cause, as insist that it was not necessary 
that any such effect should have followed frotu 
it. In other words, they argue that, notwith- 
standing the removal, the bank still possessed 
the power, if it had chosen to exercise it, of 
warding off the blow which has fallen on the 
country, or at least of mitigating its severity. 

Nothing could have been rationally expected 
but that the bank, deprived of the deposites, 
and denounced by the Executive Government, 
would feel itself called on to take iust care of 
its own interest and its own credit. Of the 
means necessary to tlie attainment of the** 
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puds, the directors alone were judges, and the 
committee have no evidence before them to 
•how they have not exercised their judgment 
fairly, and with a real solicitude to accommo- 
date the commercial community in the altered 
state of things as far as has been practicable, 
consistently with the security of the institu- 
tion, which it is equally their duty to the pub- 
lic and the stockholders to maintain# They 
are certainly under every obligation of duty, in 
the present distressed state of the country, to 
dojevery thing for the public relief which is 
consistent with the safety of the bank, and 
with those considerations which the approach- 
ing expiration of its charter makes it impor- 
tant for the directors to regard. 

The removal itself, and the matter of effect- 
ing it, are causes entirely sufficient, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, to produce all the con. 
sequences which the country has experienced, 
ana is experiencing ; and these consequences, 
they think, are to be referred to these causes as 
their just origin. How could any other result 
have been expected ? The amount of the de- 
positee was nine millions of dollars. On this 
amount in deposite there was sustained, no 
doubt, a discount of far greater magnitude. 
The withdrawal of this sum of nine millions 
from the bank, necessarily compelled it to di- 
minish its discounts to the full extent of all that 
part which may be supposed to have been sus- 
tained by it. It is to be remembered, too, that 
this was done at a moment when business of 
every kind was pressed w’th great activity, and 
all the means of the country fully employed. -^ 

The withdrawing of so large an amount at 
such a time, from hands actually holding and 
using it, could not but produce derangement 
and pressure, even if it nad been immediately 
placed in other banks, and if no unfriendly feel- 
ing, and no want of confidence, had attended 
the transaction. But, it is quite obvious that 
the operation to which the Secretary has re- 
sorted has been attended with both these addi- 
tional and powerful causes of deranaement.^lt 
has created unfriendly feelings, and it has di- 
minished confidence. This change of the de- 
positee is made on the strength of charges 
against the bank of a very grave and aggra- 
vated nature, such as, if true, would most seri- 
ously affect its credit for solvency and stability. 
It is proclaimed to the whole world as having 
converted itself into a political partisan, misap- 
plied its funds, neglected its highest duties, and 
entered on a career of electioneering against 
the government of the country. 

These serious charges necessarily put the 
bank on its defence, and the extraordinary spec- 
tacle is exhibited of a warfare by the National 
Gevernment on the National Bank, notwith- 
standing that the Government is itself a great 
proprietor in the bank, and notwithstanding 
that the notes of the bank are the currency in 
which the revenues of the country are by law 
receivable. 

The true and natural relation between the 
Government and the bank is altogether revers- 
ed. Instead of enjoying the confidence of the 
Government, it is obliged to sustain its most se- 
rious official assaults, and to maintain itself 
against its denunciations. The banks selected 
by Government as its agents are themselves 
thrown, perhaps unwillingly, into an attitude 
of jealousy ana suspicion with the Bank of the 
United States. They become cautious and 
fearful, therefore, in all proceedings; and thus 
those who should co-operate to relieve the pub- 
lic pressure, are considering mainly their own 
safety. Fearful of each other, and fearful of 
the Government, they see the distress continue 
with no power of beneficial interposition. 

It may be asked, why are not these deposite 
banks a ole to maintain at large a circulation on 
the nine millions of deposites as the Bank ot 
the United States? And will they not be thus 
able when the present panic shall have subsi- 
ded The committee tnink both the questions 
easily answered. 

The Bank of the United States has a credit 
more general, itjoaayJ)* said more universal, 


than any State bank does possess. The credit 
oi the Bank of the United States is equally so- 
lid, its bills and notes received with equal con- 
fidence for the purpose of circulation and re- 
mittance, in every quarter of the country. No 
paper circulation, so far as thecommittee know, 
whichever appeared in the world, has ap- 
proached nearer to the value and uniformity of 
a specie currency than the notes and bills of 
the Bank of the United States. To the State 
banks these notes and bills have performed the 
office of specie. All the State banks have dis- 
counted upon the possession of them, with the 
same freedom and boldness as they would have 
done on an equal amount of the precious me- 
tals. The curtailment of their circulation, 
therefore, if not merely a withdrawing of the 
amount curtailed from the general mass of cir- 
culation, it is removing, rather to the amount 
curtailed, the basis of the general circulation; 
and although the actual amount of notes and 
bills has not been recently greatly diminished, 
there is reason to suppose that the amount 
held by the State banks has been greatly di- 
minished. 

The removal of the deposites has operated 
directly on the amount of the circulating me- 
dium, at a moment when that amount could not 
bear any considerable reduction suddenly made, 
without producing sensible effect. It has di- 
minished prices, and, in some instances, it has 
had this effect to a very material degree. It 
has operated on the internal exchange, and 
has most manifestly been attended with very 
serious and heavy inconvenience* in that im- 
portant branch of the national interest. More 
than all, it has acted on opinion ; it has dis- 
turbed the general confidence, it has weakened 
the public faith in the soundness of the curren- 
cy, and it has alarmed men for the security of 
property. As yet, we hardly know its effects 
on the credit of the country in Europe. Per- 
haps it is not easy to anticipate those effects : 
but if causes which operate here should be found 
to have been efficient there also, a still greater 
degree of pressure and distress than has yet 
been felt may be expected. 

The committee, therefore, cannot but regard 
the removal of the deposites, on the whole, as 
a measure highly inexpedient, and altogether 
unjustifiable. The public monies were safe in 
the bank. This is admitted. All the duties of 
the bank connected with these public monies 
were faithfully discharged. This, too, is ad- 
mitted. The subject had been recently before 
the House of Representatives, and that house 
had made its opinion against the removal 
known by a very unequivocal vote. Another 
session of Congress was close at hand, when 
the whole matter would come agaiu before it. 
Under these circumstances, to make the remoj 
val, with the certainty of creating so much 
alarm, and of producing so much positive evil 
and suffering, such derangement ot the curren- 
cy, such pressure and distress in all the branch- 
es of the business of private life, is an act 
which the committee think the Senate is called 
onto disapprove. The reasons which have 
thus been stated apply to the whole proceed- 
ings of the Secretary relating to the public de- 
posites, and make it unnecessary to consider 
whether there be any difference between his 
power over monies already in the bank, and his 
power to suspend future deposites. The com- 
mittee forbear, also, to consider the propriety 
of the measures adopted by the Secretary, 
for the safe keeping ot the public monies since 
their withdrawal from the bank. They for- 
bear, too, from entering into any discussion, at 
present, of the course of legislation proper to 
De adopted by Congress under the existing 
state of things. In tniB report, they have con- 
fined their consideration to the removal of the 
deposites, the reasons assigned for it, and its 
immediate consequences ; and on these points 
they have formed the opinions which have^now 
been expressed. 

They recommend to the Senate the adoption 
of the resolution which has been referred to 
them. 
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RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BO: 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 


or Also. AXLES furnished and Aued to wheel# complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory tad Faun- 
dry. Patereon, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or60 Wall street. New- York, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flang e Tins turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS. KETCHUM A GR08VEN0R. 


STEPHESSONt 

Builder of a superior style of Passenger Care for Railroads 
No. *64 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 

New York. 

93* RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examln 
the»e Care ; a specimen of which may be seen on that pan o 
the New-York and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 

J 'J5 tf 


NOVELTY WORKS, 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

U* THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nou*s Patent Tabular Boll-' 
ere, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance Is given that work shall he done well, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
solicited. ml* 


TO STEAMBOAT COMP AMIRS* | , 
ft?- PROFESSOR RAFINESqUE, of Philadelphia, offers 
his services to render steamboats incombustible and not liable 
to sink, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking against 
snags, sawyers and rocks. This will save many boats, much 
property, and the lives of hundreds every year. Those who 
neglect inis easy improvement, deserve to be neglected and de- 
serted by the public as unmindful of safety. Apply, postpaid. 

HI RJMMkF __ 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS* 

93* SIMON F AIRMAN, or the village of Lanelngburgh, In 
the county of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will make about alxty 6d 
nails, and about forty lOd nail* in a minute, and In the same 
proportion larger aizee, even to spikes for snipe. The nail is 
fummered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched ie good and eure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, and may 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery ie in 
operation. Said Falrman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
as they may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to eel) one half of hie patent right fbrthe use of said 
machines throughout the United States . Any person desiring 
further information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
singburgh.— August li. 183S. ASOtfRMAF 


93* Ninety- 

five tons of 1 inch by 
do. 14 do. 

\ Inch, 
4 do. 

40 

do. 

14 do. 

I do. 

800 

do. 

9 do. 

I do. 

800 

do. 

94 do. 

| do. 


toon expected. 



RAILWAY IRON* _ „ t 

] Flat Bars In 
nch, I lengths oi 14 to 15 
do. j feet counter sunk 
‘ i holes, end* cut at 
f an angle of 45 de- 
I grees with spll- 
j cing plates, nails 
J to suit. 

250 do. of Edge Rails of SO lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rim* of 30, 33. and 36 Inches diameter fbr 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and or 60 Inches diameter fbr Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 84, 2|, 8|, 3, 3}, 31, and 39 inches diameter for Rail- 
wayCan and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governments, 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken !q 
part payment. A. A G. RALSTON. 

0 South From street, Philadelphia. 

Model* and samples of allthe different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pine, Wedges, Spikes, and Spiking Plates, in use, both in this 
country ana Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. dTlmeowr 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

Mr THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OFPHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es 
peel ally Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and oilier railway car- 
riages, secured to CoL Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from the united States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction of 
Locomotive Engines. Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
flavored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make In reference to this line of 
business. 

They have already In their possession the requisite appara- 
tus for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at ihe 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 22 1 2 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that or the best English engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be ndapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, coke, or any other friel hitherto used in locomotlvo 
engines. 

The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even move mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the some class can he 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ac. and other communications In re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

December 2d, 1833 v 

For further Information on ChU subject set No. 48, pa^s 
772 of this Journal ' df 
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At the commencement of the last year 1 1 lb any seed store and horticultural re-i 


I offered to send the American tri-weekly in- 
stead of semi-weekly , together with two of my 
periodicals, in exchange to those who would 
publish my. advertisements of the different pe- 
riodicals. In consequence of this notice, the 
exchange list was increased to 165. 1 soon 

found that the expense would be greater than 1 
had anticipated, yet 1 had made the offer, and 
would of course continue it through the year — 
as I have done. I however find it too expensive 
to coutinue to send as heretofore. The circu 
lation of my periodicals, (upon which the ex- 
pense falls,) will not warrant it, and I must, 
therefore, notwithstanding the uniform kind 
ness with which they have been treated by 
those to whom they have been sent, material- 
ly reduce their exchange list. 

The semi-weekly American will hereafter be | 
sent in exchange to those who will publish the 
following advertisements a few weeks for the 
difference of price. JVew-York , January 20, 

VOL. III. OF THE RAILROAD JOUR 
NAL AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS is published once a week in quarto form, with 
16 pages to each number, at 93 ; or in semi-monthly form, 
of 32 pages, stitched in a cover of colored paper, at 94 per\ 
annum, in advance. The first and second, volumes of the 
Journal may be had in two parts to the year, either stitched 
in covers or bound in boards, at the subscription price, with 
price of binding, in one part, 50 cents, in two parts 81 per 
volume. Those in covers may be sent by mail to any 
port of the Country, tlie same as a magazine. Published at 
No. 35 Wall st., New-York, by ILK. Minor, Editor and 
Jfroprieinr. 

THE MECHANICS* MAGAZINE AND 
REGISTER OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS is now just commencing its second year. It will 
be continued in a manner altogether superior to that of the 
first year. It has drawn forth many valuable corn* 
pondents, in different parts of the country, with the assist- 
&no6 of whom, and those who muy hereafter contribute to] 
its columns, together with the ability of Mr. John Knioht, 
formerly, and for several years , proprietor and publisher 
of the London Mechanics’ Magazine, who is engaged 
as Editor, the proprietor has no hesitation in saying mat 
it will be found worthy of an extended circulation and 
a liberal support The first year, or two first volumes, having 
Seen stereotyped , may now be had either in numbers, or 
bound in boards— either at wholesale or retail. Price 91 50 
par voL in numbers, or 91 75 in boards, or 93 per an- 
num. A liberal discount made to the trade. Published 
by the proprietor, D. K. Minor, at No. 35 Wall st N. Y. 

THE NEW-YORK FARMER AND 
AMERICAN GARDENER'S MAGAZINE, has com- 
menced the second volume of a new series. It is published 
ones a month, in quarto form of 32 pages to each month 
ly number, at 93 pel annum tn advance. The Isst vol- 
ume may be had either stitched in a cover , so as to be 
sent by mail, or in boards. Price, stitched, 93 25 ; in 
boards, 93 50.^ Each subscribea who pays in advance, or 


previous to the first of April, free of postage or commission ,] 
wdl he entitled to eight additional pages to each monthly 
number, or 96 extra pages to the volume. Published at No. 
35 Wall street, N . Y. D. K MINOR, Proprietor. 

Jan. 22, 1834. 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE] 
AND MECHANICS will hereafter be published at the 
same office. Each quarterly number will contain about 
300 large octavo pages, embracing the most choice articles] 
from the best agricultural and mechanical publications 
bath in America and Europe. It will form 2 volumes to 
the year, of about 640 pages each, and will be put up like 
other quarterly publications, so as to be sent by mail. 
Prise, 95 per annum, in advanoe. 

N. B. A small edition only will he published. 

D. K. Minor also publishes the NEW-YORK AMERI- 
CAN, daily, tri-weekly, and semi-weekly. 

Also, the PLOUGH-BOY, a cheap agricultural publi-i 
cation, of eight quarto pages, is issued once a week, at 
91 50 per annum, in advance. It contains much inter- 
esting reading upon agriculture, dec. 

9 2r All Letters and Communications for the above pub- 
lications, may be addressed, /res of postage, to 

D K. MINOR. 


* 9^* A scientific person versed In Mechanics, Chemistry and] 

Mineralogy, of several years practical experience in different 

hrancheeof Civil Engineering, and who is al*o s good draughts 
man, lb deairousof obtaining employment either as an instructor 
la soma public Institution, or as an Engineer upon some private 
or public work. 

mv ww educated at one of the first scientific institutions in 
tbiaUnitod States, and was for several years an Instructor is the 
sold Institution. 

A Hoe a ddra assd to B. at Railroad Journal Office, No. 35 Wall 
greet, trill meet with immediate attention. J rl5 if 



POBtTORY. 

'he subscriber having resumed tbechargeof the 
;i hove establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra 
.1, , 8 and others with FRESH GARDEN 8EEDS.1 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of | 
1 3 , warranted of the best quality. 

i lie greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this eatab-| 
jllsnment excepting those raised expressly for it, aud by expert- 
Mcedaeedunen; and tliose kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed ui perfection In ibis country; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly reques ed whenever tliere are any fhtlures here- , 
alter, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that it Is 
possible to obviate unfavoratye seasons and circumstances but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Also — French Lucent, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
S? e . d .*J£ enuinc Man * el Wutzel, Vellow Locust, Ruts Baga.and 
Field Tnrnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmers. 

W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Poet Office.) 

Catalogues may he bad at the Store; if sent for by ma!l,| 
will bo forwarded grafts. Orders solicited early, aa the better 
justice can be done in the execution. 

to wit — f * ^* horburu ia ala0 Agent for the following publications, 

Nkw York Farmer and American Gardeners* Magazine. 

Mechanics’ Maoaximz andRegisteroflnventions A Improve 
inents. 

American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Im 
provenience; undlbe 

Nkw York American, Daily, Tri- Weakly, and Semi- Weekly; 
either or all of wbieh may be seen and obtained by those whol 
wish them, by calling at 347 J Vertk Market street, Albany. 


G. LANSING, Engraver on Wood , 

35 WALL STREET. 

Wr All kinds of Machinery correctly drawn, and neat 
v engraved. M 4 


TOWR8END * DVRFREt of Palmyra, Manx, 
facturnre of Ratlroad Rope , having removed their establish 
neiu to Hudson, under the name ol Durfee, May A Co. offer t< 
uprly Hope of any required length (without splice) lor in- 
dined planes of Railroads at the shortest notice, and delivei 
hem iu any or the principal cities in the United Stales. Am n 
li U u ‘‘J °* fo* public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 

n. A H.R. R. Co., Albany; or Jemes Archibald. Engines) 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon 
laic, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, / 

January 30, 10** * * . \ 


SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 

Compasses ol various sizes and of superior quality 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizea, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together will 
a large assortment ol Engineerine Instruments, manufacturer 
nd sold by E. It O. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

corner of Maidenlane. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

S3* The subscriber manufacture* all kinds of Instruments in 
his prole* skin, warranted equal, if noteuperior, in principles 01 
construction end workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
ured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at 
ached, bv which angles can be taken with or without the ue. 
orthe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Gonlom 
eter, with two Telescopes— and a Levelling instrument, with* 
Goniometer attached, particular^ adopted to Railroad nuroo- 
see. WM.J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted I 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 

. , . . , , Baltimore, 18*3. 

In reply to thy inquiries respecting the I n sir u menu menu 
factured by thee, now in use on the Ba'timore and Ohio Rail 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following Information 
t he whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart 
merit of construction of thy make is seven. The whole nun* 
tier of the •• Improved Compass’* is eight. These are all ex- 
:lu*ive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
I u atiotj Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
tn fact needed but little repairs, excopi from acc:dents to which 
all Instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasse* 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any other, 
in use, end the Improved Compass is superior to any other de 
cription of Goniometer that we nave yet tried in laying the rail, 
ion this Road. 

This instrument, more recently Improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place ol’ tne vane sighu, leaves the engines* 
-icarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience o' 
tho Compass, it is indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheay Instrument that I have yei 
seen, and 1 cannot but believe It will be preferred to ail other* 
now in me fur laying of rails— and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
or Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Philadelphia, February, 18*3. 
Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s *• Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely eay I be 
lieve it to be much superior to any other instrument of t lie kind 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown. February, 183*. 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J 
I Young, of Philadelphia. in which he has contained the proper- 
[tie* of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for iayin 
out Railroad*, and can recommend them to the notice of Engl 
neers as preferable to any others for that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Kne. Phllad., 
ml If Qennant. and Norrlst- Railroad 


AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP* 

A friend of ours has now in a state of forwardness, a 
Map upon which will be delineated nearly all the Rail- 
roads now chartered in the U. States. It is designed to show 
the present contemplated connexion of the dinerent lines, 
as well as where others may hereafter be constructed to 
with them. It will be completed in a few weeks, 
and may bo had either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 
I pocket maps, in any quantity to •ubscri- 

New-York, August 14, i833. ***** 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE* 

INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling- bouses and buildings of 
all kinds devised or built in New York, or any part of tbe 
United 8tates, as cheap ee any other combustible buildings. 
Actual buildings and bouses rendered Incombustible at a smali 
additional expense. 

8H1P8 of ail aorta, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and not liable to sink, at a small expense. 

For sale, 10,000 Jbs. of aNTIGNIS. or Incombustible Var- 
nish. at one dollar per lb. 

Apply to C. 8. RAFINESQUE. Professor of Hist, and Nat. 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect. Ac. In Philadelphia, No. 59 Norik 
fiihatrcet. A pamphlet given gratis. 

/References In New-York.— Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me- 
chanics’ Magazine ; Messrs. Rushton A A spin wall, Di uggUte 

Editors in the city or country, copying this advertisement, 
will receive a commission on an/ contract procured by 'heir 
~ >n »- 81 R J*MM A F 



INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY* 

#3" EWIN AHEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 6* South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to Inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
aod keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furoiah at the shortest notice, and on 
rair term*. Instruments repaired Iwith care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which thoir Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen ol 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To /win A Heartte.— Agreeably to your request made some 
months siuce, i now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given ala much 
earlier per iou, but was intentionall* jelayed, in order to afford 
a longer lime for tbe trial of tbe L^trumeuta, so that 1 could 
ipeak with the greater confidence of their merits, ifaueh they 
should be fount) to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now atate that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured Irom our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, 1 have a decided preference lor those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit : five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not ooe has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 
They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same lime 
a neatness and beauty ol execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice or Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. 8TABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruments 
of your Manufacture, nanistilarly Spirit levels, and Purvey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
of tho excellence of the workmanship. The pans of the levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 

These Instruments seemed to me to poesees ail ‘he modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have been 
made within these few years ; and I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8 . Civil Engineer. 

Baltimore, May 1st. 18S*. 

To Messrs E win and Heartte— As you have asked me to gtva 
my opinion ot the merits of .those instruments of your menu- 
tacturs which 1 have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their oualitiea have gone. I have great reason to think wall of 
the skill displayed in their construction. The ueatnesa oflbMr 
workmanship has beemthe subject ot frequent remark by my 
self, and of the accuracy ol their performance I have received 
satisfactory assurance from other*, who*e opinion I respect, 
and who have had them for a considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have made since your establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the ueceMity ol sending elsewhere for what wo 
may want in our line, deeorve the unqualified approbation and 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success which 
yoursnterprize so well merits, I remain, yours, Ac. 

B. H LATROBE, '* 
Civil Engineers the service cf the Baltimore and OkJo JUUJ 

A number of other letters are In ourpoasesstou aodfolghib* 

In trod ured, but are too lengthy. We should be happy to 
submltthem upon application, to any persons doslroa* of pi 
iog the same. 
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Railroads in Alabama. — We are highly 
gratified to learn, as we do from the following 
extracts, that the inhabitants of .Alabama are 
pushing forward their works of internal im- 
provement with a spirit, which, if it does not 
stimulate those of older states to action, will at 
least, we hope, richly reward those who have 
invested their funds in an enterprise so credita- 
ble and so useful. | 

Railroad . — We regret to state that the first 
contract, from this place to Courtland, is not! 
yet completed. It is, however, far advanced,! 
and steadily progressing. We understand that 
the cars now run within seven or eight miles 
of Courtland, and that not more than about 
one-fourth of the work, on this remnant of the 
contract, remains unfinished. 

We have the best assurance that the work 
will all be completed, by or near the first of 
October next, the time specified in the contracts. 

Operations have already commenced under 
the new contracts, and upwards of one hundred 
hands are now at work. — [North Alabamian.] 

T Theuscumbia , Courtland , and Decatur Rail- 
road . — We are gratified to learn, by means of a 
letter received from David Hubbard, Esq. Se- 
cretary of the Tuscumbia, Courtland, and De- 
catur Railroad Company, the following facts 
in relation to the progress of this noble enter- 
prise. “ On yesterday (16th inst.) the Tus- 
cumbia, Courtland, and Decatur Railroad Com- 
pany let to contract the whole line of the road 
to Decatur, to be finished by the first day of 
October next, (1834.) From the anxiety mani- 
fested to get contracts, by able and responsible 
bidders, tne company had no difficulty in let- 
ting out to the best description of men, and on 
good terms. No doubt is entertained but that 
the road will be completed in time for planters 


above the shoals to get their next crops to 
.narket as soon as it can be gathered, without 
waiting for a tide. But what is of equal im- 
portance to the people of Huntsville and Madi- 
son county generally, the board of directors, 
also on yesterday, adopted the following reso- 
lution : 

‘ Resolved, That if the right of way can be 
had, from planters along the line, the Tuscum- 
bia, Courtland, and Decatur Railroad Com- 
pany will extend their road to Huntsville and 
have it completed during the next year.” — 
[Huntsville (Ala.) Mercury.] 

There can hardly be a doubt, we should think, 
but that the inhabitants on the line will not 
only assent, but also, with the inhabitants of 
Huntsville, give their hearty support to a mea- 
sure which will so largely contribute to their 
immediate prosperity. 

The Tuscumbia, Courtland, and Decatur 
Railroad is certainly a measure creditable to 
those who projected and have thus far prose- 
cuted the work ; but we apprehend that the 
road between the two extremes is a small part 
only of the line of railroad which will ulti- 
mately be connected with it. It will be ob- 
served, by a reference to the map, that it is in 
the direct course of a continuance of the South 
Carolina Railroad to the Mississippi River at 
Memphis, or some other suitable point — per- 
haps JVatchez ; and who that has observed the 
progress of improvements within the last few 
years, can doubt the ultimate accomplishment 
of a work so desirable ? It will also be inter- 
sected by branches from Tennessee, on the 
north, and from the interior of Alabama on the 
south. One has already been chartered from 
Moulton, the epunty seat of Lawrence county, 
to connect at some suitable point, probably at 
Courtland. In short, the Tuscumbia, Court- 
land, and Decatur Railroad is a germ from 
which many others will spring : a work, there- 
fore, which will do great and lasting credit to 
those who projected and have thus far prose- 
cuted its accomplishment. 

Ithaca and Oweqo Railroad. — We learn 
by a letter received in this city, from John Ran* 
del, Jr. Esq. the engineer of this road, that on 
the 13th of the present month, 13 miles of this 
road were opened for transportation and travel 
The inclined plane at Ithaca was for the first 
time used 9 and successfully*. A car loaded 
with two tons of iron and thirty passengers) 


pas&ed up uie great plane, au eitvauon oi 405 
jieet, m eigni mmuies. On me lam, me road 
was to have been still further opened to a place 
oeyond Smith s tavern, which is more man 
nan the whole distance to Uwego. by ihe 
middle of April, if no uncommon event snould 
interfere, the whole line will be finished to 
that place. All the stone work, bridges, via- 
ducts, and heavy jobs being finished, nothing 
| of consequence remains but to lay the remain- 
ing rails. All the materials are on the ground, 
and the force on the road is at present about 
700 men. 

We congratulate those gentlemen in Ncw- 
York and elsewhere, whose unshaken confi- 
dence in the work ha$ enabled it to proceed. 
It has been demonstrated again and again to 
occupy a most important avenue to trade, and 
if it only secure tne transportation and travel 
now existing, it will divide an annual interest 
of from 14 to 21 per cent. There is no mis- 
take about this. The village of Ithaca and 
its vicinity already pays annually $150,000 toll 
at Montezuma on merchandize and produce 
carried upon the caual. 

The trade of that region is immense; 140 
mills cluster within twelve miles of the vilhig* . 
Ithaca in fact is the key to the trade of the 
upper counties of the Susquehannah, and dis- 
tributes salt, plaster, castings, and merchan- 
dize, to a great section of country in Pennsyl- 
vania. It receives lumber, (the finest that 
comes to this market,) pi oduce and coal in large 
quantities, and will furnish an inexhaustible 
supply of fuel for the furnaces and salt works 
of our state. It commands the Baltimore, the 
Philadelphia, and New-York markets, and has 
an equal chance with the west for those of 
Canada. And here we may remark, that this 
portion of the state has arrived at its present 
prosperity without the fostering care of the legis- 
lature. While all other sections have from 
time to time, by expenditures in public works, 
by liberal endowments to public institutions, 
and multiplied acts of incorporation, been aided 
in their upward course, some fatality appears 
to have attended the applications from this 
quarter. They have been prejudged, or de- 
cided upon without a hearing, or have been 
overthrown by pitiful intrigues and jealousies 
unworthy of high minded legislation. The 
railroad has been made by the enterprise, al- 
most termed folly, of a few individuals, in de- 
fiance of the sneers, if not the opposition, of 
those sagacious characters who always predict 
the ruin and downfall of every project not of 
their own creation. The tolls which will be 
received on these 13 miles of the road, even 
now, will at once be eoual in amount to those 
received on any road or a similar extent in the 
United States.— [Albany Daily Advertiser.] 
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Report of the Engineer on the Surrey for a 
Railroad between Richmond and Potomac 
Creek . 

To Messrs. Lancaster, Denby & Co., F. & J. 

S. James, John H. Eustace, Edwiu Porter, 
James Bosher, Merrit M. Robinson qnd oth- 
ers, subscribers to the Survey between Rich- 
mond and Potomac Creek : 

Gentlemen-*— I have the honor to present 
you the following report on the surveys made 
under my direction, with a view to a railroad 
between the city of Richmond and the Poto- 
mac. 

The line traced commences on Richmond 
Hill, near the Old Church. After passing 
around some ravines emptying into Shockoe 
creek, and near the Fairtield race course, it 
crosses, at station 70, the Mechanicsville turn- 
pike ; soon after which it descends into the val- 
ley of the Chickahornjny, which it crosses a 
short distance above the junction of that stream 
and the Brooke. After crossing the Chicka 
hominy, it passes around the head waters of 
the Totapotamoy, to station 247, at which 

S oint it crosses the stage road leading from 
Lichmond to the Oaks. A few hundred yards 
farther it passes the Oaks, and is afterwards 
traced across some of the branches of the Ma- 
chumps creek, and in the neighborhood of the 
road leading from the Oaks to the South An- 
na bridge. At station 321 it commences de- 
scending to the valley of the Pamunkey, which 
is passed about two hundred yards below the 
junction of the North and South Anna rivers. 

From the valley of the Pamunkey, the line 
ascends at a graduation of thirty-three feet 
per mile, through the lands of Williams Carter 
and Doctor Morris, to the summit between the 
North Anna and Reedy Swamp. It is thence 
traced across several branches of Reedy Swamp 
through the lands of Messrs. Guy, Young, and 
Duling, to station 539, at which point it com- 
mences descending, on an uniform graduation 
of thirty-five feet per mile, to the valley of the 
Polecat river. 

The summit between the Polecat and the 
Mattapony is passed with but little difficulty, 
the excavations and fillings in this distance 
bein<* very moderate, and the grades, both as- 
cending and descending, not exceeding thirty 
feet per mile. 

From station 626, in the valley of the Mat- 
tapony, examinations have been made on two 
routes. The first line traced crosses the Mat- 
tapony a short distance beyond this point, and 
after passing on table land to the right of this 
stream, for about two miles, ascends on a gra- 
duation of thirty-one feet per mile, to the di- 
viding ground between the Mattapony and 
Morocosac. Soon after attaining this level, it 
crosses the stage road between the Bowling 
Green and Fredericksburg, and is afterwards 
traced to the right of this, and in the neigh- 
borhood of the old court-house road, as far as 
Quisenbury’s, which it passes about three- 
fourths of a mile to the left. From Quisen- 
bury’s it descends along the Ware creek to 
the Rappahannock flats, which are reached 
on the lands of Mr. William Taylor. From 
William Taylor’s the line is taken along the 
flats, on ground generally favorable, to Frede- 
ricksburg. 

The second line passes along the Mattapony 
Flats, on a nearly level graduation, to station 
254, a few hundred yards above Downer’s 
Bridge; after which it ascends, on a gradua- 
tion for the greater part of the distance of| 
thirty-two feet per mile, to the dividing ground 
between the Mattapony and Long Branch. 
From the summit, at station 174, near the 
head of Long Branch, it passes down the val- 
ley of Long Branch to the Massaponax, which 
is crossed about two hundred and fifty yards; 
below the mouth of Furnace Run. About one 
and a half miles beyond this stream, it connects 
with the line above described. 

To both of these lines objections may per- 
haps be made on local considerations, which! 


can probably be avoided on a definitive adjust- 
ment of the line. Tiie line first traced has the 
recommendation of pointing directly to the 
Potomac ; but its advantages in this respect 
would probably be deemed by a company more 
than counterbalanced by the consideration of 
making Fredericksburg a point in the main 
line ol improvement, and the importance of 
avoiding a draw bridge at the Rappahannock. 
The estimate has therefore been made on the 
line last traced, by which the whole distance 
between Richmond and Fredericksburg would 
be sixty and a half miles. 

Between the Rappahannock and Potomac, 
no examinations have been made with instru- 
ments, but a reconnoissance of the country 
shows two passes at which the dividing ground 
between these streams may be passed without 
material difficulty. The first of these is on 
the land of Mr. Pratt, near the head of Muddy 
creek, where a cut of moderate depth would 
admit of a line being afterwards taken, along 
one of the ravines of the Potomac creek, to the 
present steamboat landing. The second near! 
the head of Lamb’s creek would only be availa-j 
ble for a line which should terminate on the 
Potomac, below the mouth of Potomac creek. 
Such a line would have the advantage of end- 
ing at a point which would afford much better 
water than can be had on the creek, and of 
course would admit of the use of a much larger 
class of steamboats and vessels on the Poto- 
mac, in connection with the railroad. 

Plan of Construction and Estimate. — Thel 
principal difficulties on the line would consist 
of heavy cuts and fillings, and occasionally 
expensive constructions of masonry, or brick 
work, in situations where stone cannot be pro- 
cured. It will probably be found advisable to 
adopt this substitute the whole distance be- 
tween the Reedy Swamp and the head of Long 
Branch. 

Tne superstructure of the railroad would be 
similar to that adopted on the railroad lately 
constructed between Petersburg and the Roan- 
|oke, except that white oak rails, plated with I 
iron, are proposed, instead of yellow pine.l 
This last material has been generally made! 
use of on the railroads hitherto constructed in 
jour country ; but it has been found too soft and 
yielding to admit of the use of as heavy en- 
gines as it would be advantageous to employ. 
It is understood that a sufficient quantity of 
white oak timber may be obtained, on the line 
|of the improvement, to admit of the sunerstruc-l 
ture in contemplation being executed within 
the terms of the estimates. 

For more convenient consideration the cost| 
of the work between Richmond and Frede 
ricksburg is presented in four divisions, intoj 
which the line naturally divides itself. 


I Embankment, 251,364 cubic yards, 

at 12 cents - 30,163 63 

Do. 218,306 cubic yards, at 14 cts. 30,562 84 
Masonry, 2769 perches, at $5 50 15,229 50 

Railroad superstructure, 14 miles 
and 78 feet, at $3000 per mile 42,044 32 


$169,971 47 


DIVISION III. 

Between station 388 and station 620, 
Mattapony river, 13$ miles . 

ITEMS. 

Clearing - 

Excavation, 500,426 cubic yards, 
averaged at 11 cents - - 

Embankment, 336,474 cubic yards, 
averaged at 12 cents 
Do. 68,504 cubic yards, averaged 
at 15 cents - - - 

Brick work of Bridges and Culverts . 
807,000 bricks, laid in lime mortar, 
at $9 

Masonry, 2660 perches, at $4 50 
Superstructure of bridges - 
Railroad superstructure, 13$ miles, 
at $3000 per mile - 


near the 


$ 350 00 

55,046 86 
40,376 88 
10,275 60 


7,263 00 
11,970 00 
4,800 00 


40,500 00 


$170,582 34 

DIVISION IV. 

Between station 026 and Fredericksburg , 26 
miles and 62 feet. 
items. 

Clearing $ 

Graduation, including drains, 11} 
miles of railroad, along the Mat- 
tapony flats, averaged at $2400 
per mile - 

Bridges across South river and 
Mattapony - - - - 

Excavation, 242,885 cubic yards, 
averaged at 10 cents 
Embankment, 119,917 cubic yards, 
averaged at 11 cents 
Do. 65,112 cubic yards, averaged 
at 15 cents - 

Brick work in Culverts and Drains . 

388,000 bricks, laid in lime mor- 
tar, at $9 

Masonry, 1910 perches, at $4 - 
Superstructure of bridge at Massa- 
ponax - - - - - 

Railroad superstructure, 26 miles 
and 82 feet, at $3000 per mile 


Division 


DIVISION i. 

Between the point of commencement and sta - 
tion 139, a short distance beyond the cross 
ing of the Chickahominy , 7 miles. 

ITEMS. 

Clearing -----$ 
Excavation, 119,335 cubic yards, 
averaged at 10 cents per yard 
Embankment, 172,451 cubic yards, 
at 12 cents - - - - 

Embankment, 42,266 cubic yards, 
at 15 cents - 

Masonry, of bridges and drains, 

1763 perches, at $5 per perch - 
Superstructure of bridges - 
Railroad superstructure, 7 miles, 
at $ 3000 per mile - 


100 00 ] 

11,933 50 

20,694 12] 

6,339 90 

8,815 00 
2,800 00 

21,000 00 


$71,682 52 

DIVISION II. 

Between stations 139 and 38 8, near the south 
bank of the Pamunkey , 14 miles and 78 feet. 
items. 

Clearing - - - - $ 580 00| 

Excavation, 227,156 cubic yards, 

*t 10 cents - - - 22,715 60 

Do. 220,501 cubic yards, at 13 cts. 28,675 53 


450 00 


28,000 00 
6,000 00 
24,288 50 
13,190 87 
9,766 80 


3,492 00 
7,640 00 

1,600 00 


I. 

II. 

III . 
IV: 


SUMMARY. 


78,046 CO 

$172,474 77 

$ 71,682 52 
169,971 47 
170,582 34 
172,474 77 

$584,711 10 

Add for superintendance and 
contingencies ten per cent. - 58,471 11 

Probable expenditure for depots, 
warehouses and water stations, 
and for locomotive engines, cars 
and carriages, - - - - 120,000 00 

Capital stock required for the 
railroad to Fredericksburg - $763,182 21 
As before observed, no survey has been made 
between Fredericksburg and tne Potomac, and 
an accurate estimate cannot therefore be pre- 
sented for this portion of the route, a bridge 
across the Rappahannock would probably cost 
$20,000 ; and the distance by the way of Mud- 
dy creek, the nearest of the two routes, to the 
steamboat landing, may be computed at thir- 
teen miles. Supposing the cost of this portion 
of the line to exceed, somewhat, the average 
expense of the railroad between Richmond 
and Fredericksburg, and a similar proportion- 
al expenditure to be necessary for locomotive*, 
cars, Blc. an increase of capital to the extent 
of $200,000 would be necessary for the exten- 
sion of the railroad to the Potomac. 

The above aggregates will probably exceed 
the expectations which have been formed a* 
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to the cost of the work, but objects propor- 
tiouably large would seem to justify its accom- 
plishment. To the inhabitants of Richmond 
and Fredericksburg, it will afTord a means of 
speedy intercommunication, by bringing them 
within a few hours transit of each other : to 
the intervening country a cheap and speedy 
transportation of its products, and to the por- 
tions of the state trading with Richmond and 
- Fredericksburg, the benefit of improved mark- 
ets. The execution of the work in question 
may also be expected in a few years to lead to 
that of lateral railroads along both branches of 
the Rappahannock, and in this aspect not only 
the rich counties at the foot of the Blue Ridge, 
but the Valley counties of the Shenandoah, 
Frederick, ana Jefferson, seem to be particu- 
larly interested in its accomplishment. 

But these results, important as they are, 
appear trivial compared with those which may 
be expected to ensue from the execution of the 
proposed work, if it should become the line of! 
northern and southern travel. So far, this has 
been taken principally by packets plying be- 
tween New- York and the southern ports. But 
the lines of railroads now progressing or exe- 
cuted in the northern states will have afforded, 
within two years from the present time, a 
steamboat and railroad communication be- 
tween Boston#and the Potomac, and the im- 
provements projected in the south will have 
equally the effect of accumulating, on our south- 
ern border, a large and steadily increasing tra- 
vel. It can scarcely be the policy of the legis- 
lative to direct this travel from the limits of 
the state, to place it on the bay. Unless this 
should be done, the proposed work, in connec- 
tion with the Petersburg railroad, will have 
the effect of conducting it through the interior 
of the state, and of affording to the districts of 
the commonwealth, threugh which it will pass, 
as well as to the towns of Riehmoud, Frede- I 
ricksburg and Petersburg, all the benefit which 
must necessarily result from positions on the 
great line of national thoroughfare. 

That the work, under these circumstances, 
must be productive, there can be no doubt. It 
would seem, if the above views be correct, to 
be equally clear, that no work which has been 
projected in Virginia can be, in proportion to 
the expenditure which will be required for its 
completion, of more importance to the common- 
wealth, or have higher claims on its considera- 
tion and patronage. All which is respectfully 
submitted. Moncure Robinson, C. R. 

Richmond, January 4th, 1834. 

[From the London Courier , 14/A JVo».] 

It may be said of railroad projects, as it i* 
sometimes said of other things, that “ it never 
rains but it pours.” No matter how far apart 
any two places may be, or whether the traffic 
between them be great or small, we are as. 
sured that to unite them by a railroad will be a 
highly profitable concern. Ws are further as. 
sured, that it is no great matter whether the 
Une between them be level or not, seeing it has 
been opportunely discovered that an undulating 
line is preferable to one that is level. The suc- 
ces s or Bums turned the heads of thousands of 
his countrymen, who fancied that because they 
could string together a few doggrel verses, they 
were rivalling the wit, and simplicity, and 
pathos, of the Ayrshire bard. The success of 
the Manchester and Liverpool Railroad Com. 
pany seems to have had a similar influence 
over the proprietors and speculators of this end 
of the island. But we are afraid there are not 
many of the newly-fledged schemes destined to 
make a nearer approach, in point of productive- 
ness, to that prosperous concern, than the mass 
of his competitors did to Burns. Those 4 to 
whoiu the interest of their capital is any object 
would do well to pause and reflect seriously 
what they are about before embarking in any 
one of these schemes. Those who can afford 
to promote a public object, at the expense of 
their subscriptions, or who expect to gain more 
indirectly by the construction of the railroads 


than the amount of their shares, arc persons 
who may safely engage in such projects. 
Other parties will best consult their interests 
by confining their patronage to the risking of 
their bodies in the “ fast coaches,” when once 
they are set in motion. 

It would be quite as logical to infer that 
because a £50 share in the Trent and Mersey 
Cana] is worth £650, a share in the Croydon 
Canal should fetch a corresponding price, as it 
is to infer, from the success of the Manchester 
and Liverpool railroad, the success of the num- 
berless schemes of the sort now before the public. 
We affirm, without Jfear of contradiction, that 
there are not within the British Empire any two 
places, 30 miles distant, between which a rail- 
road can be made with half the chances of suc- 
cess as between Manchester and Liverpool. 
The latter is, in fact, the port of Manchester ; 
and while the latter is the centre of the cotton 
manufacturing district, there is, within the I 
i single hundred in which it is situated, a popu- 
lation of 650,000! The intercourse between 
Manchester and Liverpool, before the railroad 
was so much as thought of, was vastly greater 
than that between any other two places in the 
Kingdom ; and it must necessarily continue to 
increase, not only with the increased facilities of 
communication, but with the rapid growth of 
population, manufactures, and commerce, in 
that part of the country. In fact, looking at the 
Manchester and Liverpool railroad in an eco- 
nomical point of view, its moderate success is 
the only very striking feature about it. On the 
23d of January last, the directors declared a 
half-yearly dividend at the rate of £4 4s. per 
cent. Tins amounted to £33,46tf 15s., leaving 
a surplus of only £693 ! In most concerns 
with which we are acquainted, this would 
be considered very improvident management. 
The railroad carriages, &c., have cost little less 
than a million ; and they are very far certainly 
from being particularly durable. It is affirmed, 
no doubt, that the repairs which are constantly 
l»ei ng liiaclo on the road and carriages, keep 
them uniformly up to the desired degree of 
goodness ; and that, therefore, it is unnecessary 
to accumulate a sinking fund. But it is alleged 
by others that this not really the case, and that 
at no very remote period a very large additional 
outlay will be required. Whether this be so 
wo cannot pretend to affirm. But, taking the 
facts as they stand, and setting them in the 
most favorable point of view, they give slender 
encouragement to the projects now on foot. 
Here we have a railroad 30 miles in length, be- 
tween two places having the greatest inter- 
course by far of any two in the empire, and 
because it nays eight per cent, we are told that 
we may all become as rich as"CrcB8Usby sub- 
scribing to railroads three, fou"r, and five times 
the length, between places that have not a 
third, a fourth, or a fifth part of the intercourse 
between Manchester and Liverpool ! We like 
quick travelling, and nothing would give us 
greater pleasure than to see the country inter- 
sected by railroads ; and we do not mean to 
deny, that in a few cases they may be con- 
structed with a view to the profit of the project- 
ors or shareholders. But our love of rapid mo- 
tion is not greater than our dislike of quackery 
and humbug. Let no one, who expects to 
profit by such schemes, put hie faith in mere 
prospectuses. 

Important Discovert. — A gentleman in 
this town believes he has discovered important 
improvements on the Burdenian plan of con- 
structing steamboats, wh : ch he conceives will 
eventually supersede every other mode now in 
use. The improvements, it is thought, will 
combine every advantage of the Buraen plan 
as to speed, and 1st, a great increase of strength 
— 2d, a much less draft of water — 3d, an adap- 
tation to lake or river navigation, in deep, shal- 
low, calm, rapid, or rough water— 4th, an 
adaptation to the conveyance of passengers, or 
both freight and passengers, affording abun- 
dant room for the stowage of freight, which 
Mr. Burden's plan does not embrace— 5th, an 


iucrcased facility in turning round— 6th, a great 
diminution of cost ill the construction. It is 
supposed that a boat on this plan may be built, 
which will run as fast as the boat built by Mr. 
Burden, having the same power of engine, and 
draw not more than one and a half or two feet 
of water. Should the sanguine expectations 
entertained of the value of the improvements, 
upon further consideration, prove well founded, 
a further notice will probably appear. — [Brock- 
ville Recorder.] 

Another Steamboat. — This'is emphatically 
an age of steam inventions. New steamboats, 
steam-boilers, and steam-engines, greet us on 
every hand ; and in this neighborhood there 
seems to be an astonishing fecundity in this 
respect. 

Mr. Burden's wonder was long ago duly an- 
nounced, and intelligence of it has been carried 
by the four winds te the four quarters of the 
globe. Not long since, some unknown friend 
sent ns a paper printed in Ireland, containing 
an account of Mr. Burden’s invention, ori- 
ginally given in this paper. 

We have also noticed, upon the authority of 
others, Mr. Langdon’s invention, and owe him 
an apology (which we find in the multiplied du- 
ties of the conductor of a daily papei), that we 
have not yet embraced his invitation to examine 
his boat. 

Our object now is, as chroniclers in this re- 
gion, to inform the public of another invention 
or model of a steamboat, which, being exhibited 
in tliis city, we had the pleasure of seeing on 
Tuesday*. The plan is approved of by several 
prominent individuals in this city, who, besides, 
are connected with the present steamboat asso- 
ciation, and who, we understand, design, (such 
is their confidence of its merits,) at no distant 
day, to reduce the invention to the test of expe- 
riment. 

The model, which is remarkable for its sim- 
plicity and fhe absence of extra and unnecessa- 
ry incumbrances, represents a boat 250 feet 
long, and 50 feet wide, composed or built upon 
two hulls (each 250 feet long) lying parallel to 
each other, and 20 feet apart in the centre. 

The hulls are designed to be 10 feet deep, and 
11 wide, with perpendicular sides, so that, at 
the same time tney serve to buoy the boat, they 
supply two long and spacious cabins ; which 
being below ana not above the deck, will obvi- 
ate the hindrances to speed, which boats having 
their cabins and a load of fixtures on deck, in 
certain states of wind and weather, sometimes 
experience. 

The deck is arched, and in such a way, if not 
to present the full resistance and power of the 
perfect arch to the weight that may be placed 
upon it, yet so as in a great degree to strength- 
en the boat, and render it fully adequate to the 
uses for which it is designed. 

The sides and bottom of the hulls, where 
ihey come in contact with the water, are con- 
structed on a line purely designed to diminish 
resistance, and forming the segment of a circle 
of an immense diameter. 

The boat is to be propelled by a single pad- 
dle-wheel of great power, revolving in the cen- 
tre between tne hulls. 

The inventor is a young man of this city, of 
promise and ingenuity, and the present evidence 
of it is not the first the public lias to judge from. 
His profession and calling have given him op- 
portunies of observation, and of studying the 
subject of improvements in the application 
and use of steam and steamboats, which few 
others have had, a’* 1 which, with a laudable 
ambition, he has endeavored to improve for the 
benefit of the public, and we hope of himself 
also. 

It is, also intended to introduce a coal-beiler, 
constructed on a new principle, the effect of 
which, it is assumed by those acquainted with . 
the subject, (wliich we profess not to be,) will . 
bo the saving of at least 50 per cent, in the ex- 
pense of fuel. . 

To construct a boat 250 feet long, it is esti- 
mated will cost 930,000. 
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Tbe hulls will be framed upon light but] 
strong timbers, upon which arc to be fastened 
successive layers of thin tough oak plank, or 
boards. The first layer to run horizontally 
lengthwise the boat ; the second crosswise ; 
the third crosswise diagonally ; and the fourth 
lengthwise ; tbe whole fastened or riveted to- 
gether, by iron nails or rivets, and to constitute 
a thickness not exceeding four inches : form- 
ing, in short, a kind of medium between boats! 
built on the plan of Mr Annesley and common 
boat building. — [Troy Press.] 

Railroad Meeting. — A t h large and respect- 
able meeting of citizens, from the several towns 
of Orange county, held at the Orange Hotel, in' 
the village of Newburgh, on the 11th February,! 
1834, for the purpose of considering the pro-j 
pnety of petitioning the legislature lor a d in 
the construction of the New. York and Erie' 
Railroad, the hon. Nathaniel Jones, of Warwick, 
was elected President; Abraham M. Smith, 
Esq. of Newburgh, was chosen Vice-President,] 
and Edward Blake, of Montgomery, and Robert] 
Sly, of New- Windsor, were appointed Secre- 
taries. 

David Ruggles, Esq., after addressing the 
meeting, moved that a committee be appointed! 
to draft a memorial to tbe legislature, upon the' 
subject for the consideration of which the meet- 
ing was assembled. The meeting was also 
addressed by Isaac R. Van Duzer, Samuel J. 
Wilkin, Charles Borland, John Hallock, Jun., 
William W. Brooks, and Abraham Crist, Esqrs. 
upon the importance to the state of New- York 
of the subject under consideration ; where- 
upon, David Ruggles, of Newburgh, Isaac R. 
Van Duzer, of Goshen, Charles Borland, of| 
Montgomery, William W. Brooks, of Blooming- 
Grove, John B. Booth, of Goshen, John Hal- 
lock, Jun., of Minisink, and Abraham Crist, of, 
Walden, were appointed a committeoJo prepare 
a memorial to the legislature, for their aid and 
encouragement in constructing the said rail- 
road. 

The committee having consulted together, 
reported a memorial to the legislature, which 
was unanimously adopted. 

Railroads in Georgia. — C ompanies have 
been incorporated by the Legislature of Georgiaj 
to construct three Railroads in that state ; one 
from Savannah to Macon ; one from Macon to 
Forsyth, and one from Augusta westwardly. — 
It is required by these charters that these roads 
shall be commenced within two years of the 
passnge of the act, and shall be completed with- 
in six years thereafter. 

Business or the Canal. — W e have been po- 
litely furnished with the following return by 
Gen. Humphrey, canal collector in this city : 

The whole quantity of down freight upon 
which toll is charged by weight, that was con- 
veyed on the New- York canals to Albany, in 
18o3, amounts to one hundred and fifty-two 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-five tons, at| 
2000 pounds per ton, viz. : 

Barrels offlour 734, 1 33 

“ ashes 22,922 

“ provisions 13.439 

44 whiskey 19,908 

Hogsheads do 873 

Bushels of salt 17,116 

“ wheat 293,504 

“ coarse grain. 122,944 

41 barley 257,252 

Boxes of glass 2,187 

Also, the following, upon which toll is not 
charged by the ton : 

Cords of wood.. 20,960 

Feet of timber 74,350 

44 lumber 55,339.547 

M. of shingles 74,350 

There were 68,321 tons of merchandise, fur- 
niture and sundries, sent up the canal from Al- 
bany. 

The whole amount of tolls received by the 
collector at Albany is (323,689 83, making an 
increase of (87,053 56 over the receipts of the 
last year. 

Number of boats arrived and oleared, 16,834. 


Com bushsls 

Wheat ditto 

Rye ditto 

Barley ditto 

Oats ditto 

Flaxseed ditto 

Beans and Psas. . . .ditto 

Clover-seed ditto 

Salt ditto 

Coal ditto 


Produce and Coal in Philadelphia.— 
The following statement exhibits the number 
of bushels of grain, salt, (coastwise,) and coal, 
discharged at the port of Philadelphia for the 
years 

1832. 1833. 

631,0981 628,654 

232,8314 156,2554 

39,608 77,3024 

55,5081 45, *604 

95,329 93,4344 

5,2044 9,8904 

1,4144 378 

575 — 

114,378 63,9714 

142,754 180,145 

Flour Inspection . — Amount of fiour and meal 
inspected for the port of Philadelphia, for the 
year onding 31st Dec. 1833 : 

Wheat Flour .378,590 barrels. 

Ditto 22,725 hf. ditto. 

Rye Flour 40,01 1 barrels. 

Com Meal 40,415 ditto. 

* Ditto 7,549 hhds. 

Middlings 2£97 barrels. 

Inspection of Salt Provisions, in the city and 
county of Philadelphia, for the year 1833 *. 

3,123 barrels of beef. 

508 hf. bbls ditto. 

6,765 hhds. of pork. 

69 hf. hbls. ditto. 

53 bbls. of herring. 

T0>18. 

Wonders or Art. — You behold a ma 
jestic vessel bounding over the billows from 
| the other side of the globe ; easily fashioned 
I to float with safety over the bottomless sea ; 
to spread out her broad wings, and catch the 
[midnight breeze, guided by a slow drowsy 
[sailor at the helm, with two or three compan- 
ions reclining listlessly on the deck, gaz- 
iing into the depths of the starry heavens. 
The commander of this vessel, not surpass 
ing thousands of his brethren in intelligence 
and skill, knows how, by pointing his glass 
at the heavens, and taking an observation of 
the stars, and turning over the leaves of his 
“Practical Navigator,” and making a few 
figures on his slate, to tell the spot which his 
vessel has reached on the trackless sea , 
land he can also tell it by means of a steel 
[spring and a few brass wheels, put together] 
in the shape of a chronometer. The glass 
with which he brings the heavens down to 
rhe earth, and by which he measures the 
jtwenty-oiie thousand six hundredth part of|j 
; their circuit, is made of a quantity of flint, 
[sand, and alkali— coarse opaque substances, 
which he has melted together into the beau- 
tiful medium, which excludes the air and the 
rain and admits the light, — by means of| 
which he can count the orders of animated 
nature in a dew-drop, and measure the depth 
|of the vallies in the moon. He has, run 
ning up and down his main mast, an iron 
chain, fabricated at home, by a wonderful 
succession of mechanical contrivances, out 
of a rock brought from deep caverns in the 
earth, and which has the power of conduct- 
ing the lightning harmlessly down the sides] 
of the vessel into the deep. He does not 
creep timidly along fronv headland to head- 
land, nor guide his course along a narrow 
sea, by the north star; but he launches brave- 
ly on the pathless and bottomless deep, and 
carries about with him in a box a faithful 
little pilot, who watches when the eye ofj 
man droops with fatigue, a small and patient 
steersmau, whom darkness does not blind, 
nor the storm drive from his post, and who 
points from the other side of the globe, — 
through the convex earth,— to the steady 
pole. If he falls in with a pirate he does 
not wait to repel him, hand to hand; but he 
puts into a mighty engine a handful of dark 


powder, into which he has condensed an im- 
mense quantity of elastic air, and which, 
when it is touched by a spark of fire, will 
instantly expand into its original velume, 
and drive an artificial thunderbolt before it, 
against the distant enemy. When he meets 
another similar vessel on the sea, homeward 
bound from a like excursion to his own, he 
makes a few black marks on a piece of pa- 
per and sends it home, a distance of ten 
thousand miles ; and thereby speaks to his 
employer, to his family, and his friends, as 
distinctly and significantly as if they were 
seated by his side. At the co9t of half the 
labor with which the 9avage procures himself 
the skin of a wild beast, to cover his naked- 
ness, this child of civilized life has provided 
himself with the most substantial, curious, 
and convenient clothing, textures and tissues 
of wool, cotton, linen, and silk, the contri- 
butions of the four quarters of the globe, and 
of every kingdom of nature. To fill a va- 
cant hour, or dispel a gathering cloud from 
his spirits, he has curious instruments of mu- 
sic, which speak another language of new 
and strange significance to his fFeart ; which 
make his veins thrill, and his eyes overflow 
with tears, without the utterance of a word 
— and with one sweet succession of harmo- 
nious sounds, send his heart back, over the 
waste of waters, to the distant home, where 
his wife and his children sit around the fire- 
side, trembling at the thought that the storm 
which beats upon the windows, may, perhaps 
overtake their beloved voyager on the dis- 
tant seas. And in his cabin, he has a libra- 
ry of volumes — the strange production of 
a machine of almost magical powers — which, 
as he turns over their leaves, enable him to 
converse with the great and good of every 
clime and age, and which even repeat to him, 
in audible notes, the laws of his God, and 
the promise of his Saviour, and point out to 
him that happy land which he hopes to reach 
when his flag is struck, and his sails are 
furled, and the voyage of life is over. — [E. 
Everett.] 

Rain Water. — In our country there falls 
rain, including melted snow, to the average 
depth of 35 inches. On a surface forty 
feet square, there falls yearly 34,909 wine 
gallons ; and if all this were secured in cis- 
terns, there would be nearly one hundred 
gallons for every day’s consumption, or about 
three barrels. This water, if well preserved, 
would be the very purest and best for most 
domestic purposes. The horse and the cow 
prefer rain water to pump or well water ; and 
though it would not be entirely governed by 
their decision, yet great respect is due to 
their judgment in such matters. The water 
of many wells is tinctured in such a way as 
to make it less fit for a solvent ; and it does 
not so perfectly combine with nutritious sub. 
stances, Hr form kyle, and nourish the hu- 
man system. They who live in situations 
where water is not easily procured from the 
ground, may be told that the purest water is 
descending around them; and if they will 
only be at the necessary expense to secure 
this gift of heaven, they may provide an 
abundant supply. On such reservoirs the 
inhabitants of Palestine placed much depend- 
ence ; and it is a merciful appointment of 
God, that in warm countries, where the 
greatest supply of water is needed, the most 
rain descends- We may yet find good ca- 
pacious cisterns, of brick or stone, and Ro- 
man cement, economical additions to our do- 
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mestic conveniences. A cistern ten feet 
square, and ten feet deep, would contain 118 
hogsheads of 63 wine gallons each, and 
would secure to most families a constant 
supply of water. — [Scientific Tracts and Ly« 
ceums.] 

The Cheap Transportation of Books 
and Periodicals. — The present state of so- 
ciety demands a cheap system of convey 
ance for the diffusion of knowledge. The 
post-office system is too expensive. On this] 
system conveyance must be more expensive, 
from its rapidity, than is necessary for all pur- 
poses. A vast number of publications now 
issued are not required to be transmitted 
with great speed. As mail stages now usu- 
ally run, they carry a load of one thousand 
pounds at three times the expense of con- 
veying the same load at a moderate rate. 
“ In England,” says the Scientific Tract on 
Railroads, “ every coach on the best roadsj 
that runs for twenty-four hours, at nine 
miles per hour, drawing not over two tons, 
requires no less than 180 horses, or ninety 
each way. Less than 12 horses would car- 
ry the same weight for the same time, at 
two and a half miles per hour.” In the 
mail stages of our country, weighing about 
a ton, less than a ton of passengers and| 
baggage is usually carried. To transport 
this load at the rate ordinarily travelled, the 
horses are changed every twelve miles. Toi 
carry the load, therefore, thirty-six milesJ 
twelve horses are needed. At the rate of] 
four miles an hour, four horses would trans- 
port this load in waggons. At a moderate 
speed, therefore, a load of magazines and 
books would be conveyed at one third the 
cost of transportation by rapid mail stages. 
But there is no advantage in my having many 
of the periodicals I receive by a rapid con- 
veyance. A system of baggage waggons, 
transporting small articles over the country 
at a cheap rate, would, therefore, greatly fa- 
cilitate the diffusion of knowledge. I wish 
to take the Biblical Repository, and find that 
four numbers weigh two pounds and ten 
ounces. I live rather more than 100 miles 
from Boston ; and the postage of the whole, 
comprising 50 sheets, would be $1.25; 
while the freight, at the rate at which goods 
are commonly transported in waggons, would 
be a little less than 2$ cents. The postage 
of forty numbers of the Temperance Re- 
corder would be 60 cents ; while the freight 
of the whole 40, if the papers were dried, 
and thus made light, would not be more than 
one cent. When the post-office was estab- 
Hshed there did not exist such a periodical! 
_ literature as distinguishes the present age ; 
and therefore, the United States did not pro- 
vide for such a conveyance of packets as isj 
now needed. The law now in force, passed 
March, 1827, enacts, “ That no person, other| 
than the Postmaster General, or his author- 
ized agents, shall set up any foot or horse 
post for the conveyance of letters and packets 
upon any post road, which is or may be es- 
tablished as such by law.” This law forbids 
such a system of conveyance of parcels as 
is contemplated in this article, unless it| 
should be established by the* post-office de. 
partment. But if it should not be thus es. 
tablished, it may be authorised by act of 
Congress. Why should bookseliers and 

g ratters, and publishers, be shackled in their 
Harness more than other classes of the 
community ? . A vast amount of the litera- 1 . 
tore of the country is now periodica). We| 


have our weeklies, our monthlies, our quar- 
terlies, and our annuals, without number. 
We have our libraries too ; the Christian’s 
Library, the Select Circulating Library, and 
a variety of others. It is desirable that 
there should be a regular and cheap convey, 
ance of such books. This difficulty of dis. 
tributing periodicals over the country 7 is of 
the nature of a heavy duty on them. The 
postage on a periodical, which does not con- 
vey news, and needs not to be carried post 
haste, now greatly increases its cost, and 
checks its circulation. If shoes, and bats, 
and other articles of manufacture, could be 
conveyed only by government lines, at the 
cost of 33 per cent, on their value, the ma- 
nufacturers would be exceedingly embar- 
rassed ; and the public, too, would be in- 
jured beyond calculation, especially if the 
manufacture could be carried on only in one 
place in a whole county, or in a whole state, 
as is the case with books and periodicals. — 
[Scientific Tracts and Lyceums.] 

The Floating Gardens or Cashmere. — 
The city of Cashmere, being the capital of the 
province of that name in Asia, is situated in the 
midst of numerous lakes, eonnected with each 
other, and with the river Vedusta, by canals, 
separated by narrow lines and insulated plots 
of ground. Upon these lakes are floating gar 
dens, cut off generally from the body of the 
lake by a belt ot reeds ; the cultivation of which 
is not only very singular, but highly profitable, 
and worthy of imitation in Europe as a resource 
for raising food for man. The second number 
of the 1 Journal of the Geographical Society 
contains a notice of the Natural Productions 
and Agriculture of Cashmere, from which the 
following account is compiled : 

The city of Cashmere is subject to conside- 
rable inundations, which have become annually 
more frequent, through the neglect of the go- 
vernment in not checking the accumulation of| 
weeds and mud, which diminish the depth, and 
consequently increase, the surface of the lakes 
This has suggested the expediency of a floating 
support, by which vegetables are cultivated in 
safety, deriving as much moisture as is benefi- 
cial without the risk of being destroyed. Vari- 
ous aquatic plants spring from the bottom of the 
lakes, as water lilies, sedges, reeds. &c. ; and 
as the boats which traverse those waters take 
generally the shortest lines they can pursue to 
their destination, the lakes are in some parts 
cut into avenues, as it were, separated by beds 
of sedges and reeds. Here the farmer estab- 
lishes his cucumber and melon floats by cut- 
ting off the roots of the aquatic plants about two 
feet under water, so that they completely lose 
all connection with the bottom of the lake, but 
retain their situation in respect to each other. 
When thus detached from the soil, they are 
pressed into somewhat closer contact, and 
formed into long beds of about two yards 
breadth. The heads of the sedges, reeds, and 
other plants of the float, are next out off, and| 
laid upon its surface, and covered with a thin j 
coat of mud, which, at first interrupted in its { 
descent, gradually sinks into the mass of mat-; 
ted stalks. The bed floats, but is kept in its: 

, place by a stake of willow driven through it at' 
’each end, which admits of its rising and falling 
in accommodation to the rise and fall of the! 
water. By means of a long pole thrust among 
the reeds, at the bottom of the lake, front the! 
side- of a boat, and turned round several! 
times, a quantity of plauts are torn offfrom the 
bottom, and carried in the boat to the platform, 
where the . weeds are twisted into conical 


which a double row runs along the edge of eve- 
ry bed, at about two feet distance from each 
other. No further care is necessary except 
that of collecting the fruit, and the expense of 
preparing the platforms and cones is very tri- 
lling. Mr. Moorcroft traversed about fifty acres 
|of these floating gardens, growing cucumbers 
and melons, and saw not above half a dozen 
unhealthy plants ; and he says, he never saw 
in the cucumber and melon grounds, in the 
vicinity of populous cities in Europe or in Asia, 
so large an expanse of plant in a state of equal 
health or luxuriance of growth. The general 
depth of the floating beds is about two feet, and 
some of them are seven feet broad. The sea- 
son lasts for three months and a half, begin- 
ning in June. From the first setting of the 
fruit to the time of pulliug, seven or eight days 
nre the ordinary period. Thirty full-sized fruit 
from each plant, or from ninety to a hundred 
from each cone, are the average crops. The 
seed of the melon is brought annually from 
B&Itistan, und the first year yields fruit of from 
tour to ten pounds each in weight ; but if the 
seed be re-sown, the produce of the second year 
jexceeds not from two to three pounds. Unless 
when eaten to great excess the melon produces 
no disorders, and it is remarked that healthy 
people who live upon this firuit during the sea- 
son become very speedily fat ; and the effect 
upon horses fed upon this fruit is reported to 
be the same. In the early part of the season, 
cucumbers of full size sell at the r te of about 
three for a piece of coin of the value of a half- 
penny ; hut as the weather becomes hotter, and 
the plants get into full bearing, ten, fifteen, and 
even twenty* are purchased for this price. It is 
calculatea that everv cone yields a money re- 
turn of rdoui ei^ti een pence. Allowing six- 
pence for ^abor of every description, and inchi- 
ding also the tax, the clear profit is a shilling for 
every two square yards. The yield of the melon 
s nuinerica ly less, but the return of profit is at 
lease equal. •No other vegetables are raised up. 
on the spaces between the cones, although Mr. 
Vfoorcroft thinks that onions, cresses, and other 
useful vegetables, might be raised upon them ; 
md water-mint grows spontaneously upon the 
floats. 

Cashmere, or Cassimere, is one of the north- 
ern provinces of India Within the Ganges. It 
s surrounded by mountains, and from its beau- 
ty and fertility has been called the Paradise of 
the Indies. It contains upwards of 100,000 vil. 
lages, is well stocked with cattle and game, and 
is said to be unmolested by beasts of prey. The 
people are ingenious, and resemble the Euro- 
peans in their persons, and the women are fair 
and tall. The famous Cashmere shawls derive 
their name from this country, though at present 
the supply that actually comes from it is com- 
paratively small. 

White Monkey. — A letter from Ramree of 
the 15th April, 1827, makes mention of a per- 
fectly white monkey that had been caught 
there. The hair on the animars body was 
white, curly, and soft as silk, and excited great 
wonder and admiration among the natives. 
They represented that such a creature bad 
never but once, to their knowledge, been seen 
in those parts, and that the king of Ava sent 
down u golden cage, with a host of people, to 
escort the aniniAl to his presence, and ex- 
pended besides 20,000 rupees in sacrifices and 
public rejoicings, auguring from the arrival of 
the extraordinary stranger, the most happy 
presages of good fortune. The monkey brought 
to our correspondent was one of the same de- 
scription, but unfortunately it was too young 
and tender an age when caught. A Burmese 


woman, who was nursing an infant of her own, 
wncretne wceas are iwistea .mo comcaij, j reque8ted permission to suckle it, and fairly di- 
mound*, about two feet in diameter at *- b «; r | v ided her maternal attention between the two. 
base, and of the same heidit, terminating at the p u j| vet | in apparent good health and spirits 
top in a hollow, which is filled with fresh soft l for 8 ix duys> b m whether it was that its nursing 
mud, and sometimes wood ashes. The farmer d j 8 „g rPe ,i vritb it, or that it was naturally very 
has in preparation n number of cucumber and de|i( f at lt died on tb . aeypnth da y.-(Mr. E. 
melon plants. "“*•<* under mats, and of these, Q Ballard i.Hngton, in th* Field Naturalist'* 
when they have fou. leaves, he places three] v 0 91 

plants in the basin cone or mound, of ” 0, *' J - — * 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


On the Microscope — Method of Constructing , 
dpc, [From Partington’s British Cyclo- 
paedia.] 

[Continued from page 71.] 


Another still more simple mode of effect- 
ing the same object is shown beneath : 



The lantern is provided with a sliding tube 
for the introduction of the objects to be mag- 
ni$ed. The moveable lenses are shown at 
a. Other objects differing in their charac- 
ter may be placed iii the forceps, b f attached 
to the sliding frame by the plate c . A plate 
of ground glass, shown ut d> serves to re- 
ceive the figure of the object. 

The mode of constructing the solar mi- 
croscope may now be illustrated. 

It is shown in its simplest form in the 
engraving below, in which a b is the diago- 


nal mirror for receiving the rays of light, p 
q r s t u v. They are reflected by the pol- 
ished surface, and thrown oil the lens c d. 
Within the focus, at ef is placed any trans. 
parent object to be magnified, and the image 
thus illuminated passes through the lens g k . 
The size of the magnified figure, i k , will 
depend on the distance the instrument is 
placed from the wall l m . The room should 
be darkened, which is usually effected by 
employing a large shutter at n o. Mr. Ba- 
ker, speaking of this instrument, says, “ that 
it has conveniences attending it which tin 
other microscope can have : for the weakest 
eyes may use it without the least straining 
or fatigue. Numbers of* people together 
may view any object at the same time, and 
by pointing to the particular parts thereof, and 
discoursing on what lies before them, may 
be able better to understand one another, 
and more likely to find out the truth, than in 
other microscopes, where they must peep 
one afler another, and perhaps see the oh- 
ject neither in the same light nor in the 
same position. Those, also, who have no 
skill in drawing, may by this contrivance 
easily sketch out the exact figure of any oh- 
joet they have a mind to preserve a picture 
of, since they need only fasten a paper on 
the screen, and trace it out thereon, either 
u :ih a pen or pencil, as it uppears before 
m. It is worth the while of those who 
desirous of taking many draughts in 
’ ay, to get a frame, in which a sheet of 
i * may be placed or Jnkcn out aTplca- 
surej for, if .the paper be single, the image 


of an object will be seen almost as plainly on 
the back as on the fore side ; and, by stand- 
ing behind the screen, the shade of the hand 
will not obstruct the light in drawing, as it 
must in some degree when one stands before 
it.” 

A valuable solar microscope of the most 
perfect form is annexed. 



The sciuare plate bed is attached to the 
window-shutter by the screws e f . The 
glass plate g is mounted in a brass frame, 
and may be elevated or depressed by a screw 
at d . A rotatory motion is communicated 
by a pinion and handle at c, which acts on 
a largo wheel concealed by the square plate. 
The first lens is placed in the tube a, im- 
mediately adjoining the mirror. Another 
tube m is attached by a screw at n, and con- 
tains two small lenses, and the rack-work, 
k l , for adjusting the focus of the instru- 
ment. The objects arc introduced at i; 
those best fitted for exhibition are the wings 
of insects, and tbe cuttings of wood. When 
glasses of high power are employed at h 9 
they are now constructed on the achromatic 
principle. 

Wc may now proceed to furnish our read- 
ers with some necessary particulars respect- 
ing ihe method of using microscopes. On 
this, Mi. Adams, iu his Jb^ssay on the Mi- 
croscope , has been very copious ; with a view, 
as he informs us, to remove the common 
complaint made by Mr. Baker, “ that many 
of those who purchase microscopes arc so 
little acquainted with their general and ex. 
tensive usefulness, and so much at a loss 
for objects to examine by them, that after 
diverting their friends some few times with 
what they find in the sliders which gene- 
rally ^iccompany the instrument, or perhaps 
with two or three common objects, the mi- 
croscope is laid aside as of little further va- 
lue ; whereas, no instrument has yet up. 
peared in the world capable of affording so 
constant, various, and satisfactory an enter- 
tainment to the mind.” 

In using the microscope there are three 
things necessary to be considered. 1. The 
preparation and adjustment of the instrument 
itself. 2. The proper quantity of light, and 
the best method of adapting it to the object. 
3. The method of preparing the objects, so 
that their texture may be properly under- 
stood. 

With regard to the microscope itself, the 
first thing necessary to be examined is, 
whether the glasses be clean or not : if they 
are not so, they must he wiped with a piece 
of soft leather, taking care not, to soil them 
afterwards with the fingers ; and, in replac- 
ing them, care must be taken not to place 
them in an oblique direction. Wc must like- 
wise be careful not to let the breath lull upon 
the glasses, nor to hold that part of the body 
of the instrument where the glasses are 
placed with, a warm hand; because the 
moisture thus expelled by the heat from the 


metal will condense upon the glass, and pre- 
vent the object from being distinctly seen. 
The object should be brought as near the 
centre of the field of view as possible, for 
there only will it be exhibited in the greatest 
perfection. The eye should be moved up 

: and down from the eye-glass of a compound 
microscope, til) the situation is found where 
the largest field and most distinct view uf 
the object are to be had, but every person 
ought to adjust the microscope to his own 
eye, and not depend upon the situation it 
was placed in by another. A small magni- 
fying power should always he begun with, 
by which means the observer will best ob. 
tain an exact idea of the situation and con- 
ncction of the whole, and will of conse- 
quence be less liable to form any erroneous 
opinion, when the parts are viewed separate- 
ly by a lens of greater power. Objects 
should also be examined first in their most 
natural position ; for, if this be not attended 
to, we shall be apt to form very erroneous 
ideas of the structure of the whole, as well 
as of the connection and use of the parts. 
A living animal ought to be as little hurt or 
discomposed as possible. From viewing on 
object properly we may acquire a knowledge 
of its nature ; but this cannot be done with- 
out an extensive knowledge of the subject, 
much patience and many experiments ; as 
in a great number of cases the images will 
resemble each other, though derived from 
very different substances. Mr. Baker, there- 
fore, advises us not to form an opinion too 
suddenly after viewing a microscopical ob- 
ject ; nor to draw our inferences till after re- 
peated experiment and examinations of the 
objects in many different lights und positions; 
to pass no judgment upon things extended 
by force, or contracted by dryness, or in 
any manner out of a natural slate, without 
making suitable allowances. The true co- 
lor of objects cannot be properly determined 
by very great magnifiers ; for, as the pores 
and interstices of an object are enlarged ac- 
cording to the magnifying power of the 
glasses made use of, the component parti- 
cles of its substance will appear separated 
many thousand times further asunder than 
they do to the naked eye : hence the reflec- 
tion of the light from these particles will be 
very different, and exhibit different colors. 
It is likewise somewhat difficult to observe 
opaque objects ; and as the apertures of the 
larger magnifiers are but srnuil, they are not 
proper for the purpose. IT an object be so 
very opaque thut no light will pass through 
if, us much as possible must be thrown upon 
tlics upper surface of it. Home considera- 
tion is likewise necessary in forming a 
judgment of the motion of living creatures, 
or even of fluids, when seen through the 
microscope ; for, as the moving body, and 
the space wherein it moves, are magnified, 
the motion will also be increased. 

On the management of the light depends, 
in a great measure, the distinctness of the 
vision ; and as, iu order to have this m the 
greatest perfection, we must adapt the quan- 
tity of light to the nature of the object, and 
the focus of the magnifier, it is therefore 
necessary to view it in various degrees of 
fight. In some objects it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between a prominence and a de- 
pression, a shadow and a black stain; or 
between a reflection of light and whiteness, 
which is prvrticularly observable in tbe eye 
of the libella, and other flies, all of thee* 
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appearing very different in one position from 
what they do in another. The brightness 
of an object likewise depends on the quan- 
tity of light, the distinctness of vision, and 
on regulating the quantity to the object ; for 
one will be in a manner lost in a quantity of 
light scarcely sufficient to render another 
visible. 

There are various ways in which a strong 
light may be thrown upon objects, as by 
means of the sun and a convex lens. For 
this purpose the microscope is to be placed 
about three feet from a southern window; 
then take a deep convex lens, mounted on a 
semi-circle and stand, so that its position may 
easily be varied ; place this lens between 
the object and the window, so that it may 
collect a considerable number of rays, and 
refract them on the object or the mirror of 
the microscope. If the light thus collected 
from the sun be too powerful, it may be les- 
sened by placing a piece of oiled paper, or 
a piece of glass slightly ground, between 
the object and lens. Thus a proper degree 
of light may be obtained, and diffused equal- 
ly over the surface of an object, a circum- 
stance which ought to be particularly attend- 
ed to ; for if the light be thrown irregularly 
upon it, no distinct view can be obtained. 

On account of the sun’s motion, and the 
variable state of the atmosphere, solar ob- 
servations are rendered both tedious and in- 
convenient, so that it may be advisable for 
the observer to be furnished with a large tin 
lantern, formed something like the common 
magic lantern, capable of containing an ar- 
gand lamp. There ought to be an aperture 
in the front of the lantern, which may be 
moved up and down, and be capable of 
holding a lens, by which means a pleasant 1 
and uniform as well as strong light may ea- 
sily be obtained. The lamp should likewise 
move on a rod, bo that it may be easily raised 
or depressed. A weak light is best fitted for 
viewing many transparent objects, among 
which we may reckon the prepared eyes of 
ffies, as well as the animalculae in fluids . 1 
The quantity of light from a lamp or can 
die may be lessened by removing the mi- 
croscope to a greater distance from them, or 
by diminishing the strength of the light 
which falls upon the objects. This may 
very conveniently be done by pieces of| 
black paper with circular apertures of dif- 
ferent sizes, and placing a larger or smaller 
one upon the reflecting mirror, as occasion 
may require. The light of a lamp or can- 
dle is generally better for viewing micro- 
scopic objects than day-light, it being more 
easy to modify the former than the latter, 
and to throw it upon the object with differ- 
ent degrees of intensity. 

With regard to the preparation of objects, 
Swammerdam has, in that respect, excelled 
almost all other investigators who either 
preceded or have succeeded him. He was 
00 assiduous and iudefatigable, that neither 
difficulty nor disappointment could make the 
least impression on him ; and he never] 
abandoned the pursuit of any object until he! 
had obtained a satisfactory acquaintance with 
it. Unfortunately, however, the methods he 
made use of in preparing his objects for the 
microscope are now entirely unknown. 

For dissecting small insects , Swammer- 
dam had a brass table, to which were at- 
tached two brass arms, moveable at pleasure. 
The upper part of each of these vertical 
arms was constructed in such a manner as 


| to have a slow vertical motion, by which 
means the operator could readily alter their 
.height. One of these arms was to hold the 
I minute objects, and the other to apply the 
microscope. 

The lenses of Swammerdam’s microscopes 
were of various sizes as well as foci. His 
observations were always begun with the 
smallest magnifiers, from which he proceed- 
ed by progressive steps to the greatest. 

The minute scales or feathers which co- 
ver the wings of moths or butterflies afford 
very beautiful objects for the microscope. 
Those from one part of the wing frequently 
differ in shape^froin such as are taken from 
other parts ; and near the thorax, shoulder, 
and on the fringes of the wings, we gene- 
rally meet with hair instead of scales. The 
whole may be brushed off the wing upon a 
piece of paper, by means of a camel’s hair 
pencil; after which the hairs can be sepa- 
rated, with the assistance of a common mag- 
uifying glass. 

Great difficulty is experienced in dissect- 
ing properly the proboscis of insects, such 
| as that of the gnat, and the experiment 
must be repeated a great number of times 
before the structure and situation of the parts 
can be thoroughly investigated, as the ob- 
server will frequently discover in one what 
he could not in another. The collector of the 
bee> which forms an exceedingly curious ob- 
ject, ought to be carefully washed in spirit 
of turpentine, by which means it will be 
freed from the unctuous matter adhering to 
it ; when dry, it is again to be washed with 
a camel’s hair pencil, to disengage and bring 
forward the small hairs which form part of 
its microscopic beauty. The best method 
of preparing the stings of insects, which 
are in danger of being broken, from their 
hardness, is to soak the case and the rest of 
the apparatus for some time in spirit of wine 
or turpentine ; then lay them on a piece of 
paper, and with a blunt knife draw out the 
sting, holding the sheath with the nail of 
the finger, or any other blunt instrument; 
but great care is necessary to preserve the 
feelers, which, when cleaned, add much to 
the beauty of the object. The beard of the 
lepas antifera is to be soaked in clean soft 
water, frequently brushing it while wet with 
a camel’s hair penctl ; after it is dried, the 
brushing must be repeated with a dry pencil, 
to disengage and separate the hairs, which 
are apt to adhere together. 

The eyes of iusects in general form very 
beautiful and curious objects. Those of| 
jthe libellula and other flics, as well as of] 
|the lobster, &c. must be cleaned from the 
blood, &c. after which they should be soaked 
in water for some days: one or two ^kins 
[are then to be separated from the eye, 
which would be otherwise too opaque and 
confused ; but some care is requisite in this 
operation, for, if the skin be rendered too 


| thread of a ligament in this manner we find 
it composed of a vast number of smooth 
.round threads lying close together. Elastic 
objects should be pulled or stretched out 
while they are under the microscope, that 
the texture and nature of those parts, the fi- 
gure of which is altered by being thus ex- 
tended, may be more fully discovered. 

To examine bones by the microscope, 

| they should first be viewed as opaque objects ; 
but afterwards, by procuring thin slices of 
them, they may be viewed as transparent. 

• The sections should be cut in all directions, 
and well washed and cleaned; and, in some 
’cases, maceration will be useful, or the 
I bones may be heated to a high temperature, 
in a clear fire, which will render the bony 
'cells more conspicuous. 


|of the organization of the part. In some 
I substances, how'ever, the organization is; 
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[From the New- York Farmer .] 
Cultivating the Mulberry. — The follow- 
ing, we believe, is from “ Goodsell’s Genesee 
Farmer” : 

So well are we satisfied with the result of 
our experiments, and that it is unnecessary to 
go through with all the routine of first sowing 
the seed in beds, and then transplanting the 
trees from the seed bed to the nursery, and 
from there to the orchard, then to wait for them 
to become firmly rooted, and to expand their 
tops, before worms can be fed from them, that 
we design next spring to sow another pound 
of seed, from which we hope to raise from 
eighty to one hundred thousand trees, from 
which to feed from until our orchard shall ar- 
rive at maturity, and ultimately to transplant 
the youmr trees into hedges, which for large 
establishments are no doubt preferable to 
standard trees, as it facilitates the gathering of 
leaves, and renders the whole less expensive. 
We are fully confident that every seedling tree 
one year old is capable of fiirnishing food for 
one worm, or producing one cocoon ; if so, the 
greatest obstacle to the immediate introduction 
ofthis branch of domestic manufacture is re- 
moved, and instead of waiting many years, 
and incurring heavy expenses in the cultivation 
of trees, before the manufacture of silk can be 
commenced, or any returns had from the in- 
vestment, it requires no more time than is ne- 
cessary to clear off a piece of land, and obtain 
a crop of wheat, and we are satisfied that the 
same labor bestowed will yield a richer har- 
vest. I am, sir, yours, dec. 

Edwin Stanley. 
Adams* Basin, Nov. 12, 1833. 

Hops. — A gentleman from Germany informs 
us that American hops have been tried in that 
country and obtained a decided preference to the 
English; and that an increased demand from 
that quarter may be looked for hereafter. — [N. 
Y. Shipping List.] 

A Method op hearing Early Peas and 
other Vegetables. — An English gardener 
states that “ the method of rearing peas in pots 
and boxes, in hot-beds and hot-houses, and 
*• If rondpred too! afterwards transplanting them out into open 

operation, for, it the skin be r.n ; 1 ground, is a common practice with gardeners, 
thin, it is impossible to form a proper idea; £ ^ succeeds very well, particularly if 


and often succeeds very well, particularly if 
they are not too long in transplanting them ; 
but I would recommend a method not so well 


suosiances, nownci, me out 1 wouia recoumieim » lucuivm uuk ov 

such that bv altering the texture of the part,: known, as far preferable to that of pots and 
we destroy the objects which we wish to ob-j boxes, particularly when they are to be raised 
Ofthis sort are the nerves, tendons, in a hot bed. This consisto^haying^a 5 * fit* 


serve. 

[and muscular fibres, many of which are^ 
viewed to most advantage when floating iii| 
some transparent fluid. Thus very few ofj 
the muscular fibres can be discovered when; 
we attempt to view them in the open air,j 
though great numhef* ma Y 98611 ^ l ^fy 
be placed in w^ r or oil. By viewing the 


tity of turf cut in pieces, of about nine or ten 
inches long, and three or four broad, which are 
placed in n regular manner over the surface of 
the hot-bed, grass side downwards, and a row 
of peas is sown upon each row of turt and af- 
terwords covered with soil ; whenthey am fit 
for transplanting, no more is required than to 
lift out the turf, piece by piece, with the peas 
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growing upon it, and place thorn where they 
are to produce their crop. By this means the 
roots receive no injury, nor do the plants sus- 
tain the least check in transplanting. This 
method may be practised with similar success 
in the raising of potatoes, beans, tec.” 

Culture of the Mulberry . By the £ditor. 

The White Mulberry, Morus alba, a native 
of Asia, was introduced into Italy by the survi- 
vors of the last crusade. It was cultivated ex- 
tensively in that country, and early in the six- 
teenth century carried into France. This is 
the species principally cultivated in the United 
States for feeding the silk-worm. 

Sowing and Transplanting.— It can be 
propagated by seeds, cuttings, layers, or suck- 
ers. The seed, which may be obtained at any 
respectable seed-store, should be fresh and 
plump. Chocs j a rich piece of ground, and, if 
convenient, a sheltered situation in the garden. 
Let it be well dug and pulverised with the spade 
Sow the seed the latter part of April, or early in 
May, in drills from eight to twelve inches apart, 
fi't j '‘u ver them to the depth of half an inch, 
.ig the soil with a spade, hoe, or roller. 
In ien or twelve days the young plants will be- 
gin to make their appearance above ground. 
By soaking the seed some twenty-four hours 
before sowing, in rain water, their vegetation 
may be hastened. The young plants should be 
kept free from weeds, and occasionally hoed 
between the drills. If too thick, they should be 
thinned when about three or four inches high, 
by taking some of them up with a dibber, or a 
chisel-shape board, leaving the remainder near 
a foot apart. If this is not done in a rainy day, 
the drills or rows should be well watered, that 
the young plants may be taken up with as much 
earth adhering as possible, and Kept in a moist 
state until they are transplanted into fresh dug 
earth. If the tap root is cut off, when they are 
raised, it saves handling. 

In the fall, before the plants cease growing, 
cut off the long tap roots of those that have not 
been transplanted, hy thrusting into the ground 
a sharp spade, care being taken not to cut them 
off too short. Those that have bad a vigorous 
growth may, if more convenient, he transplant- 
ed into their permanent places in the fall, or 
succeeding spring. Generally, however, it is 
recommended to transplant them into a nursery, 
in rows fifteen to twenty inches apart, where 
they remain to obtain the growth one, two, or 
three seasons. Whenever they are removed 
from the seed beds, or from the nursery, much 
care should be taken to preserve the soil 
around the roots, that the fibres may not be 
injured, or exposed to the sun or dry air. The 
soil where they are intended to remain perma- 
nently should be rich and well pulverised. | 

When intended for hedges, they are taken j 
J rom the seed beds after the first season's i 
growth, cut down to about six inches, and then | 
i et out in the hedge rows. If cattle are kep 
from the hedge for three or four years, they 
will make it grow the thicker by browsing the 
limbs. 

The seeds are sometimes sown in the fall, 
immediately after ripening. If the winter is 
mild and uniform, they will succeed, and thus 
enable the grower to gain the greater part of 
the season. 

One ounce of seed should, if good, produce 
from five to ten thousand seedling plants. 

The proper soil for the mulberry is that free 
from excess of moisture : a dry, sandy, or stony j 
piece of ground produces leaves congenial to; 
the health of the worm, and productive of good! 
silk. j 

Cuttings and Laybrs. — Even the first; 
spring after the seed has been sown, the plants! 
will supply wood sufficiently ripened fora large 
number of cuttings. They should be from five 
or six to ten or twelve inches long, and put in 
the ground nearly half their length. A soil rc- 
tent ve of moisture, and made pretty rich w th 
fermented, particularly cow manure, and in a 
situation rather shady than otherwise, adds 
much to <the certainty of the success of the cut- 


tings. They may be put at distances most 
convenient for the grower ; in rows that will 
enable him to hoe them. If the weather, before 
they are well rooted, be dry, they should be 
freauenty watered. 

The white mulberry is also propagated by 
layers, by bending those limbs nearest to the 
ground, and fastening in the usual manner the 
bend some four or six inches under the ground ; 
or a sizable plant may be bent over, nearly flat; 
on the ground, by loosening the earth on the 
opposite side with a spade, in this way almost j 
every branch will serve for a layer. They may 
be cut from the parent stock the first or second 
spring after having been layed. 

The Chinese Mulberry. — The Morus mul-| 
ticaulis, Chinese mulberry, was, we believe, 
first introduced into this country by the late 
Andrew Parmentier, of Brooklyn, in the year 
1828. It has since been greatly propagated, 
and is rapidly extending over tne country. As 
far as experiments have been made, it promises 
not only to be a rival of the white mulberry, 
but to supersede it. 

Its advantages are its very large leaves, 
affording a much greater amount of food for the 
worms ; its being a tree of much less height 
rendering the gathering of the leaves not so 
laborious, and the ease with which it can be 
rapidly propagated by layers and cuttings. It 
is thought to produce silk equally as good, if| 
not superior to that from the white mulberry. 
For hedges, it is supposed to be admirably 
adapted, from its disposition to send up nume- 
rous suckers, and from the richness and beauty 
of its foliage. The rapidity with which it| 
throws out new leaves during the growing sea- 
* on, renders it a valuable plant for the rearing j 
of two crops of cocoons. 

Ppopaoation. — It is generally increased by 
layers. A plant of one or more years' growth is 
bent over, in the spring, or early summer, by 
loosening the earth ; the limbs are extended and 
firmly secured in the ground by pegs or crotch- 
ets. The whole plant and the branches are co- 
vered over with tne soil to the depth of about an 
inch. If the soil is rich, a young shoot will rise 
from almost every joint, and obtain a growth of| 
three to six or eight feet the first season. In the 
succeeding fall or spring they may be divided 
into separate plants, and transplanted. 

If the soil is very rich, the young plants ma- 
king a vigorous growth, the wood does not 
always ripen sufficiently to stand the winter] 
of the Northern parts of the Eastern States. 


Dibble. — It is very probable that increased 
attention will be given in this country to plant- 
ing and sowing in rows. We give the accom- 
panying engraving from the British Cyclo- 
paedia. 

This is an agricultural implement employ- 
ed in making holes in the ground for setting 
grains, plants, and other sorts of crops in. 
which are planted in rows. Their form, and 
the materials of which they are made, differs 
'according to the nature of the crop which is to 
be put in or planted out by them ; but for grain 
they are mostly shod witn iron. In some cases 
they have likewise a sort of step for setting the 
foot upon, in using them. When employed, 
they are thrust into the ground to a depth suit- 
able to the crop which is to be put in by them, 
j and holes thus formed, into wnicli the seeds, 
'sets, or plants, are put by the hand. 



ing by the foot as already described ; a repre- 
sents the depository for the seed, &c. ; the dis- 
charge valve is snown at 6, the opening and 
shutting of the hopper being by a double lever, 

resting against the heel above, e ; thedibblc- 
iron and guide is shown at c f." 

Report of Live Hedges. — The “Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Promotion of Agricul- 
ture,” in the view it was their duty to take of 
those objects to which* public attention might 
be beneficially invited, have thought that, in the 
progress of tne culture and improvement of the 
country, Live Hedges would, in many places, 
become highly important and even necessary, 
where stone is not to be had, and timber, as 
must soon be the case, shall become more valu- 
able for other uses. The beauty, permanency, 
and efficacy of this mode of enclosure is, with 
foreigners and many of our own countrymen, 
becoming a subject of taste and admiration. It 
is not our intention to deny the efficacy or ex- 
pediency, in most places, at present, of a good 
rail fence, or, what is better, a strong stone 
wall. But, as our divisions of land multiply, 
these materials, in many places, will become 
more scarce and difficult to be had. As this 
shall occur, the introduction of live hedges will 
come into use here, as they prevail elsewhere. 
A gradual introduction of them must be useful, 
and add a verdure and beauty to the face of the 
country as its cultivation increases. Under 
this impression, the trustees of the Massachu- 
setts Society were induced to offer a premium 
of 830 for the best hedge, not less than 100 
rods, which shall be in the most thriving state 
in 1833. 

On this subject the committee on live hedges 
have a pleasure in presenting to the public the 
following communication of E. Hersy Derby, 
Esq. It will be seen that he has, by well-tried 
experiment, established the perfect adaptation 
of the Buckthorn (or Rbamnus Cathartic us) to 
our climate, as well as its preference over seve- 
ral other plants. 

They therefore unanimously award to E. 
Hersy Derby, Esq. the premium proposed oi 
830, for his hedge, of upwards of 100 rods, and 
recommend that his detailed and useftil com- 
munication on this subject be printed. 

By order of the Committee, 

John Welles, Chairman. 

Salem, Nov. 3d, 1833. 
The Committee on Trees and Live Hedges. 

Gentlemen, — Please consider me an appli- 
cant for the premium offered by the Society for 
the best buckthorn hedge, not less than 100 
rods, which shall be in the most thriving state 
in 1833. On measuring mine, I find I have 
over 118 rods of the buckthorn hedge, which I 
have reason to think would be considered at 
least equal to any in this country. 

The trustees "generally have examined the 
state of it the present season. Should it be 
thought proper, I will make a few observations 
on my experiments in hedging. 

I have been for a great many years fully con- 
vinced of the superiority of live hedges for effi. 
cacy and economy. 1 began by setting out my 
first hedge about thirty years since, of the Eng- 
lish hawthorn ; the result was far from satis- 
factory ; the plant, being not adapted to our 
climate, is injured by our summer droughts ; 
frequently experiences blight early in August, 
and, by the first of September, assumes a win- 
try appearance. My next experiment was with 
the tnree-thorned acacia : to this hedge I devo- 
ted the most careful attention ; but the result 
was equally unsuccessful. The plants run up 
without interlacing, and the thorns growing 
only upon the upper branches, the stems below 
were not thick enough to serve as a fence ; it 
was beside too tender a plant to bear our se- 
vere winters. I also tried the crab-apple with 
but little better success. About 1808, there 
was standing in the garden of the venerable Dr. 
Holyoke, of this town, which adjoined that of 
my brother, a large tree of the buckthorn of 
rbamnus catbarticus. In digging the latter, 
the gardener found several young plants, which 
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had grown from seed shed by this tree They 
were given to me and set out in a nursery ; 
finding they grew very rapidly, I was induced 
to set them out for a hedge some time in 1809, 
and in this attempt 1 was entirely successful. 
The length of this hedge is about 20 rods ; has 
been a good fence over 20 years, and is, at the 
present time, in a fine, healthy state, not a sin- 

? ;le plant having failed since it was first set out. 
t presents a mass of verdure from early spring 
until late in the autumn, and is completely im- 
pervious, affording entire protection to the land 
it incloses. It being my 6rst experiment withthe 
plant, I did not head it down so low when young 
as I have since found it advisable to do ; the 
consequence is, that it is not so thick at bottom 
as any of my others set out since. Finding it 
so hardy a plant, and so well adapted for hedges 
in our climate, I have been induced to cultivate 
it very extensively, and have, at different peri- 
ods, extended my hedges until they measure 
nearly 120 rods in length. 

The method I should recommend in setting a 
hedge, would be to place the plants in a single 
row, about 9 inches apart, eitner in the spring 
or fall of the year ; if in the fall, I should clip it 
the next spring, within six inches of the ground, 
which will cause it to be quite thick from the 
bottom ; any after-pruning can be made to suit 
the pleasure of the cultivator. I have also tried 
plashing ; it was recommended to me in 1818 
or *19, by my gardener (an Englishman), and I 
allowed him to try it upon a young hedge of 
crab-apple ; but the hedge uever flourished af- 
terwards, and I, at last, pruned away the 
branches he had interwoven, and lost four 
years* growth by the experiment. I have never 
found plashing necessary for the strength or 
beauty of the buckthorn hedge, the natural 
growth of the branches being sufficiently inter- 
laced. Three years* careful management in 
the way I have described is sufficient to form a 

n rfect hedge, nearly as thick below as above, 
un, gentlemen, very respectfully, yours, dtc. 

E. Hkrsy Derby. 


Double Pots for Marsh and Tender 
Plants. — You will perceive that this double 
pot is formed by simply placing one pot within 
another, the latter being a size larger than the 
former, and uniting them at bottom with a lit- 
tle Roman cement. The holes in the bottoms 
of both plants must be opened with a stick be- 
fore the cement stiffens ; otherwise, of course, 
the water in the inner pot could not escape. 



In the figure, a is the inner pot ; 6, the vacuity 
between the two pots; and e, the cement 
which unites them at bottom. By keeping the 
vacuity between the pots (6) filled with water, 
the smaller or inner pot (a) will absorb moisture 
sufficient for the nourishment of the plant, pro- 
vided the material of the pot be not too hard 
burnt; the water between the pots can at any 
time be emptied out, and the outer pot will 
then act as a shade for the roots of the plant 
in hot dry weather. 

In my numble opinion, if a cheap and sim- 
ple method could be found for shading pots ex- 
posed to the sun, we should not have so many 
sickly scorched-looking plants in the summer 
season. I am not aware of any pots having 
been made on the above principle. — [Thos. 
Blair, Stamford Hill, June 22, 1833.] 

This ^mode of equalizing the moisture and 
temperature of the exterior side of pots is, as 
far as our experience goes, quite new ; and, 
certainly, it appears well adapted either for 
growing marsh plants, by filling the interstices 


between the pots with water ; or delicate plants, 
easily killed either by too much water or by 
neglect of water, such as cape heaths, by using 
moist moss instead of water. Many persons 
find it very difficult to keep heaths in warm 
rooms, even during the short time they are in 
bloom, without either over-watering them, or 
keeping them too dry; Mr. Blair*s pot, either 
with water or moss, would be an effectual 
remedy. — [Gardener’s Magazine.] 


Watering Plants in the Open Ground. — 
A mode of supplying plants growing in the 
open soil with water, during dry intervals of 
summer, practised by the Rev. Geo. Reading 
Leathes, of Shropham, Norfolk, deserves to be 
made known ; and may, although it has nought 
of para.lelism or likeness to Mr. Blair’s, far- 
ther than its relation to supplying water, be 
described here. Soil dried to dustiness resists 
water ; and not every assistant whom one may 
request to water the plants, which may be lan- 
guishing in the garden, will take the patient 
and honest pains to give them the thorough 
soaking they require. When the soil about a 
plant or plants is dried to dustiness, the moist- 
ening it by watering requires that water be 
applied in a small quantity at a time, and re- 
peatedly. The doing this occupies much time ; 
yet you must either do this, or open with a 
spade, at the foot of the plant, a hole that will 
receive at once a larger supply of water ; and 
this latter mode has the effect of leaving the 
gully hole, as it may be termed, and the earth 
which had been taken out of it, exposed to view: 
an offensive sight to those who have a passion 
for evenness of surface in the soil of their gar- 
dens. Mr. Leathes practises neither of these 
modes ; but, as an equivalent to both, sinks 
into the soil, at the foot of the plant requiring 
water, a flower-pot, immersed to the half or 
whole of its height or depth, with its size 
proportioned to the quantity of water which 
the constitution of the plant may indicate it to 
need, and with the drain hole of the pot left 
open at the bottom. When each of the plants 
most liable to injury from drought has received 
the apposition of a flower pot sunk at its base, 
the watering of all these plants is thenceforth 
effectible with an increase in the rate of des- 
patch, quite or more than equivalent, in a 
drought of some duration, to the first expendi- 
ture of time and trouble : besides, too, the valua- 
ble satisfaction supplied to him who takes this 
trouble, of feeling conscious that every plant 
receives the whole, and directly to its roots, of 
the quantity you may please to pour into the 
sunk flower-pot ; through the drain hole at the 
bottom of which the water passes at a rate de- 
termined by the degree of absorbency in the 
soil, without detaining him who supplies it 
until it has soaked away. — [Loudon.] 

Blood Manure for the Vine. — The vine 
is manured with bullock’s blood in autumn, and 
the shoots are laid down and covered with dry 
leaves ; by which they are protected against 
severe frosts, and also in the beginning of 
spring against those fine days which occasion 
their early vegetation. They are pruned in 
spring after the leaves are removed. — [Baron 
Kottwitz, in Loudon.] 

The Propagating of Cabbages by Slips and 
Cuttings. — The first shoots only are applica- j 
ble to such a purpose ; the second run to seed. 
[Maund’s Botanic Garden, June, 1833.] This 
tact, one of some consequence, is stated by Mr. 
Maund, on the cover of his number of the Bo- 
tanic Garden for September, to be supplementa- 
ry to the information on this subject in pp. 126, 
127, and to have been communicated to him by 
the author of that article, Peter Kendall, Esq. 

Sugar in Soups. — A London paper says, 
“ Sugar is now becoming a universal ingredi- 
ent in many of our soup* in ordinary use, such 
as soup crisis, gravy soun 3tc^ being found to 
add greatly to their wholesomeness.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

No. XV. 

Mart hall, ( Calhoun Go .) Af. T., Dte, 

I confess that it was with some pleasure 
that — after dividing my time for several days, 
as described in my last, between roads render* 
ed almost impassable by continual snows and 
log cabins, where the recent settler, however 
hospitable, had but spare accommodation to of- 
fer to the passing traveller — it was with some 
pleasure that on rising an elevation on the nor* 
them bank of the Kalan^izoo, I saw <^ % large 
frame building, which was evidently a/favern, 
rearing its comfortable looking chimnies above 
a group of log huts on the plain beneath. My 
horse, who had doubtless repented of former 
escapadoes in the companionable intercourse 
whidh had now for some time subsisted be- 
tween us, seemed to sympathize in the feeling; 
and pricking up his ears, as he snuffed the 
grain in a flour mill directly beneath us, we de- 
scended the slippery height, and were soon 
tolerablywell housed in the new lan of Mar- 
shall. The house was indeed not as yet plas- 
tered inside ; and the different bed-rooms, 
though lathed, seemed divided from each other 
rather by lines imaginary than real. But the 
bar-room wore already tlie insignia of a long 
established tavern in an old community ; and 
apprized me at once, by the placarded sneriffs’ 
notices, and advertisements for stolen horses, 
grain to be sold, and laborers wanted, which 
indicate the growth of business in country 
life, that society was in a pretty mature state — 
at least six months old — in the county town 
of Marshall. I was therefore not at all sur- 
prized to find among these notices a call for 
“ a yRailroad Meeting” in the evening — espe- 
cially as nearly 18 months had elapsed since 
the first white man erected his cabin in this 
section of the country. 

The meeting, which might be termed a 
crowded one, was conducted with more anima- 
tion than unanimity. There were several 
very intelligent men present, however, and I 
listened with interest to their exposition of the 
resources of th^s section of Michigan, which, 
as a wheat growing country, may be justly 
compared to the* celebrated Genessee valley of 
New York, while the soil, as I have heard it 
well observed by a resident, “ unlike the hea- 
vily timbered land of the Eastern States, in- 
stead of wearing out one generation in sub- 
duing it for the purposes of the husbandman, 
invites the plough at once.” Nor, if a railroad 
should be constructed from Detroit to the mouth 
of the St. Joseph’s, passing through the coun- 
ties of Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, 
Kalamazoo, Van Buren, and Berrien, do I think 
it would be too told to assert, that the amount 
to be transported by the time the work was 
completed would lie equal to one million pf« 
barrels ; which is a less estimate by two hun- 
dred thousand than I have seen given byan in- 
telligent writer on this subject, in a Detroit 
paper. The route thus designated I am per- 
suaded, is the right one for a Railroad ; though, 
should a different mode of communication be 
determined upon, it would be difficult to decide 
whether it were most expedient to construct a 
Canal from the Falls or Grand River to De- 
troit, or from the navigable waters of the St. 
Josephs to Monroe. I do not hesitate to add 
that before twe years have expired, all of these 
routes will be under contract. The abundant 
resources of Michigan are developing so rapid- 
ly, that they will shortly require all these out- 
lets; and in a country where you may drive a 
barouche and four for hundreds of miles many 
direction through the woods, the expense of 
constructing more artificial ways will be com- 
paratively trivial. Did I not know hew igno- 
rant generally the people of the East are of the 
resources and condition of this country, it 
would surprise me that tome New Ycrk capi- 
talists have not embarked in some of these 
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works. A prodigious speculation might be 
realized by laying out a Railroad on one of] 
these routes above described; having first 
purchased the land in its vicinity at Govern- 
ment prices, to be disposed of afterward when 
its value should be enhanced by the completion 
of different sections of the work. The ingenious 
writer above alluded to, has already suggested 
this mode of covering the expense of such an 
undertaking. You can have no idea of the 
feeling existing on the subject of internal com- 
munications throughout Michigan ; and it 
would amuse you not a little to wi tness the heart- 
burnings and jealousies on the subject which 
pervade a country but just beginning to be 
populated. The rapidity with which people 
establish themselves, and collect the indica- 
tions of agricultural wealth around them, 
before they have even the ordinary comforts 
of life, will, in a great measure, account 
for their looking thus ahead and quarrelling 
alnmt the game before it is limited down. The 
farmer who has more grain in the sheaf stack- 
ed in the field than he can accommodate in his 
bara, is naturally more eager to find the means 
of sending a share ot it to market. I was 
quite diverted at the turn matters took at the 
meeting which suggested these remarks, when 
a discussion in relation to the various routes 
to be recommended to Government in case 
they should consent to make a railroad through 
the Peninsula, became unpleasantly warm. 
" This pother reminds me Mr. Chairman, “ said 
an old pioneer, 14 of two trappers, who, in plan- 
ning a spearing expedition for the next day, 
quarrelled about the manner in which a tur- 
tle which they proposed taking, should be 
cooked for their supper after the days sport 
was over. An old Indian happily settled the 
difficulty by proposing that they should first 
catch the turtle! Now, sir, as this rail- 
road”- — “ The case is not at all parallel,” 
interrupted a still more ancient speaker, “ for 
Nature has already caught the turtle for us. 
She meant the railroad to pass right along here 
and no where else.” 

The councils of the meeting were not on the 
whole, so harmonious as l could have wished 
from the courtersies offered me after its termi- 
nation by the adherents of the two parties of 
Guelphs and Ghibbelins which distract the un- 
born city ot Marshall. But it was surprizing 
to a stranger upon looking round at the hovels 
of mud and logs, which as yet occcuy its site, 
to find so many persons of intelligence and re- 
finement thus collected in their precincts. The 
population of Michigan generally, as I believe 
I have before observed, is much superior in 
character to the ordinary settlers of a new 
country. The ease with which a man can 
here support a family as a farmer, induces a 
great many persons of all professions in other 
States to abandon their former pursuits and 
become tillers of the soil. The alteration of | 
life 1 should judge by the contentment 1 every- 
where witness, is almost always for the better. 

I have met with several dispeptics who have 
been completely cured of that horrible disease 
by their change of life. With such, health is 
a sensation -a positive delight ; and in duly 
estimating the blessing, they of course were 
ever ready to praise the conditions upon which 
thev enjoy it. Others again bred up in a city, 
find in tne indulgence of that love of rural 
life, which, when it is a natural taste is inex- 
tinguishable, an ample compensation for break- 
ing upestablished habits and associations. The 
majority again are men of slender means; 
and while the necessity of attending practical- 
ly to the subsistence of their families keeps 
them employed, the want of pecuniary resour- 
ces prevents their embarking in the thousand 
idle schemes which tend so often to the cha- 
grin and the ruin of “ gcntlemen-farmers.” 
But the main cause of Michigan being settled ■ 
by such respectable people, remains yet to be 
mentioned. It is that no one can take np an 
acre of land: without first paying cash for it 
at one of the three land offices of the territory. 


The whole surface of the Peninsula has either 
been, or is now being, surveyed into townships 
of six miles square. These again are sub-di 
vided into sections of a mile square; which 
sections are again cut up into lots of forty acres ; 
which is the smallest quantity of land that can 
be taken up from the Government. The price 
is invariably $1 25 an acre. When you con- 
sider, therefore, that every emigrant who 
means to locale, (this is a sound American 
word, and as indispensable in the vocabulary 
of a western man as are an axe and a rifle a- 
mong his household furniture) must, however 
poor, have some earnings in advance to pur- 
chase the spot upon which he is to live ; and to] 
bring his family to such a remote distance it 
will be easy to conceive that the industrious 
and the enterprising must constitute the largest 
portion of such a population of freeholders. 
The prosperity of a whole community, com- 
posed of such aggregate masses, may be safely 
predicted ; and though one sometimes meets 
with those whom the first process of accumu- 
lating renders discontented and induces to 
speak ill of the country, yet in in general I may 
say, that the pride of a Michiganian in the 
beautiful land of his adoption, is as strong as 
the home-feeling upon which the citizens of] 
some of the older States pique themselves. 
As for the sickness which alwyas prevails more 
or less among the new settlers, to one who is 
aware of their imprudences, the wonder is| 
that the majority of them escape with their 
lives. Think but of people setting themselves 
down on a soil of twenty inches in depth, and 
in the month of June when the weeds and 
wild flowers oer-iop the head of the tallest 
man turning over the rank soil immediately 
around their dwellings, and allowing the ac- 
cumulation of vegetable decomposition to be 
acted upon by a vertical sun, and steam Up for 
months under their very nostrils ; and yet this, 
l am told, is continually practised by settlers 
who come in late in the season, and are anx- 
ious still to have a crop the first year. Here, as 
in the case of those settlers, who, for the sake of 
the wild hay, locale themselves near the great 
marshes, imprudence alone is manifested ; but 
the charge of culpability will justly attach to 
some other cases, when nuisances, not before 
existing, are created by the owners of property. 

1 allude to the practice, expressly prohibited by 
the laws of Michigan, of flooding land while] 
constructing mill ponds without removing the 
green timber growing upon the spot. So per- 
nicious is this to the health of tne neighbor-! 
bood, that it affects very sensibly the value of] 
property near the new pond, and yet in their 
eagerness to have mills erected, and aid the 
market of their overflowing granaries, the new 
inhabitants overlook entirely the gross violation 
of their laws and the melancholy consequences] 
which ensue to their families. a Another cause 
of sickness is drinking the water of springs or 
rivers which head in marshes, and are of course] 
impregnated with their baleful properties, in- 
stead of digging wells where water is not lia- 
ble to such exception. As for general health- 
fulness of situation, I believe it is agreed that 
the hauks of the small lakes which so abound 
in the Peninsula, are — when these transparent 
bodies of water are surrounded by a sand 
beach, which is the case with about a third 
of them — by far the healthiest. They are fed 
generally by deep springs, and and almost in- 
variably are supposed to have a subterranean 
outlet, while so beautifully transparent are 
their waters, that the canoe suspended on their 
bosom seems to float in mid air. These lakes 
abound with fish, and in some of them of only 
a few acres in extent, fish have been taken of] 
forty pounds weight. They generally lie em- 
bosomed in the oak openings, aud with their 
regular and almost formal banks, thus crown-] 
ed with these open groves, these silver pools 
might be readily taken for artificial trout ponds 
in a cultivated park. I need hardly add, that it 
is necessary to diverge, as I have, from the 
[route generally travelled, to see these scenic 


gems, so numerous, lonely, and beautiful. Not 
one in & hundred has a settler on its banks, 
and 1 confess l take a singular pleasure in sur- 
veying these beauties, as yet unmarred by 
the improving axe of the woodman, and un- 
profaned by the cockney eyes of city tourists; 
nor would 1 change my emotions, while ranging 
alone over the broad meadows, traversing the 
lofty forests, or loitering by the limpid lakes of 
Michigan, for the proudest musings of the 
scholar that revels in classic land. It may ar- 
gue a want of refinement in taste, but 1 confess 
that a hoary oak is to me more an object of 
veneration than a mouldering column, and 
that 1 would rather visit scenes where a hu- 
man foot has never trod than dwell upon those 
gilded by the most arrogant associations of 
onr race. 

What are the temples which Roman robbers 
have reared ? what are the towers in which 
feudal oppression has fortified itself? what the 
blood stained associations of ihe one, or ibe 
despotic superstitions of the other, to the deep 
forests which the eye of God has alone perva- 
ded, and where Nature, in her unviolatcd 
sanctuary, has for ages laid her fruits and 
flowers on his altar ? What is the echo of roofs 
that a few centuries since, rung with barbaric 
revels, or of aisles that pealed the anthems of 
painted pomp, to the silence which has reigned 
on in these dim groves, since the first fiat of 
Creation was spoken ? 

I shall diverge from my western course to- 
morrow, a few miles southward, in order to 
visit a groupe of lakes, near which a band of 
Pottawattamies, a tribe I have not yet seen, 
have their encampment. I will leave this let- 
ter open, in order to give you the result of my 
visit. 

Pittstkorpe , ( Calhoun Co.,) M.T.Dec. 2$. 

I write to you from a little cottage in a beau- 
tiful grove, not far from the banks of the Kala- 
mazoo, where two young gentlemen, recently 
from the east, have erected their tabernacle in 
this land ofenterprize. It is amusing to observe 
how little singularity people here attach to a 
mode of life, which, m older countries would be 
looked upon as highly eccentric. My enter- 
tainers are both young lawyers, liberally edu- 
cated, and men of much accomplishment, and 
yet the house in which I am passing the night, 
with every article of furniture it contains, is 
of their own manufacture ; saw, an axe, a 
wood knife, and a jack-plane being their only 
tools. It would amuse yeu not a little, to look 
through the window, and see our little groupe 
at this moment. One of my companions whose 
axe and rifle are suspended by wooden hooks 
o the rafters over his head, is professionally 
engaged in drawing a declaration at the table 
upon which I am writing; while the other ha- 
ving just got through removing the remains of 
our game dinner, prepared and cooked by his 
chums, is now sitting with a long pipe in his 
mouth, watching a coffee pot which steams up 
so fragrantly from the live embers, that no light 
consideration would induce me to part with 
the interest I have in its contents. Their 
house, which has been thus occupied for three 
months, is a perfect pattern of neatness, though 
as it consists of but a single room, no little inge- 
nuity is required to arrange their books, house- 
keeping apparatus, and sporting equipments, 
so as to preserve even an appearance of order in 
such abanbox. They have already .sufficient 
business, they tell me, to sustain their moderate 
household ; and as ’ the Indians supply them 
with abundance of provisions, they nave ample 
leisure to devote to study. It is far from un- 
common, however, u» meet thus with persons 
of finished education, and accomplished man- 
ners under as humble a roof as this in the wilds 
of Michigan. For so rapid is the growth of 
society here, that lie who aims at a prominent 
station in the new community, must be a pion- 
eer far in advance of the growing settlements. 
Two years ago the first white man raised his 
log hut in the county of Calhoun, it has now .a 
[population of 1500, and I have passed an eve- 
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ning in more than one mud-plastered wigwam, 
whose fair and elegant inmates would grace 
any society, however refined. I cannot help 
sometimes, when I see these iair young crea- 
tures, the wives and daughters of men habitu- 
ated by early education to all the comforts and 
elegancies of refined life, thus submitting 
cheerfully to every privation for the sake oi 
these whose happiness is involved with theirs, 
1 cannot help involuntarily calling to mind the 
jargon of novels so often adopted by people ot 
sense in cities, where the terms “excellent 
match,” and “ supporting in the station where 
she has been accustomed to move,” usurp all 
considerations of mutual affection, and capa- 
bility in theparties united to study each others 
happiness through life. I am more than ever 
persuaded that there are two kinds of refine- 
ment in life which bear but little similarity to 
each other, and the one least often met with 
is that which is independent of modes and 
fashions of tailors, milliners, and cabinet ma- 
kers — which does not necessarily lean upon a 
pier table nor renose upon a chaise longue, 
which — shall 1 confess it? may be nursed with- 
out a silver fork. The purest porcelain which 
the factories of China produce does not require a 
single tint upon its surface to show the fineness 
of the texture, hut that in which coarser clay is 
blended is always charged with some gaudy 
hue to hide the intermixture of the mongrel ma- 
terial. This doctrine though, is so little m ac- 
cordance with those taught in the English no- 
vels, which constitute the modern text book of 
elegance^ that while the mode of eating an egg 
is the test of good breeding, and the art of pat- 
tering French phrases the criterion of intel- 
lectual cultivation, I should as soon think of 
interfering with the particular province of a 
lackey or friscur> as breaking a spear at such 
disadvantage with Almacks and Captain Ham- 
ilton. 

But a truee to this prosing. Did you ever see 
a jumper ? A couple of hickory poles so bent t hat 
therunnersand shafts are of tne same piece, with 
a crate placed on four uprights, complete this 
primitive species of sledge, and when the crate 
is tilled with hay and the driver well wrapped- 
up iu a buffalo robe, “ the turn out” is about as 
comfortable a one as a moderate man could 
wish. Ir| such a vehicle as this, with a har- 
ness every way suitable, viz : a collar of un- 
dressed deerskin and reins of rope, (the twisted 
bark of trees is often used) did 1, with one of 
my present entertainers, the first companion 1 
have yet had in travelling, sally out from 
Marshall this morning. My horse, who had 
detained me here a couple of days by a soreness 
of his back proceeding from the saddle, seemed 
highly to approve of this new mode of travel : 
Mr.Osbaldistone behind Tom Thumb, Sesostris 
in his chariot, or Yorke in one of Brower’s new 
Omnibuses, could not have dashed off with 
more glee than did we with our merry jumper 
along the dimpling waters of the Kalamazoo ; 
•when lo, just as we had crossed a bridge of un- 
hewn .timber and were binder full way through 
the oak openings, our frail barque struck on a 
rock hiddeu by the snow, and we were capsiz- 
ed and wrecked in an instant. Fortunately, 
though both were pitched like a couple of quoits 
from the machine, we were neither of us 
hurt ; and my companion returning to the set- 
tlement to borrow a horse, I mounted mine, and 
leaving the remains of my crank establish- 
ment, where chance had thrown them, Irode 
on, while he overtook me in time to introduce 
me to his friend, and make me so pleasantly at 
home in their dwelling, as you must observe, 
1 now am. Good night, I will tell you to-mor- 
row evening how wc dispose of our time till 
then. 

December 24 f/i. 

The air was mild this morning, and large 
flocks of snow-birds twittering among the bur 
oaks, with the jays screaming from the woods, 
and the covies of grouse rising continually 
feeforu us in the openings, made our route to 
the camp of Warpkesick more like a ride in the 


spring-time, than a winter excursion. 1 was 
accompanied by my companion of yesterday; 
and as wc were both well mounted we gallop- 
ed over the openings towards Lyon lake, at a 
rate which brought us in a few minutes to the 
white sand beach which fringes that beauti- 
ful water. The marks of an Indian trail were 
here easily discernible; and following the foot 
marks dashed in the yielding sand, the fre- 
quent print of mockasons soon led us again 
away from the shore into a tall wood beyond. 
A morass that shook for yards around as our 
horses hoofs would encounter the sagging peat, 
was next to be crossed ; and then passing be- 
tween two small lonely looking lakes, where a 
tall pine or two lifted its sweeping cone above 
the tapering tamaracks around, wc struck at 
last into a dense forest. Here the numerous 
deer-runways, with the flocks of wild turkies, 
and innumerable tracks of raccoons, wolves 
and bears, showed us that we were upon a fa- 
vorite hunting ground of the Pottawattamies. 
As for the wolves they are little disturbed by 
the Indians, who consider them fair hunters 
like themselves, and privileged to go unmoles- 
ted ; they generally abound around a hunting 
camp ; and soon grow fat on the offals of game 
slaughtered near it. But bears, though the 
successful hunter invariably takes his dead 
quarry by the paw, calls him his grandfather 
and asks his pardon for killing him, “ being 
compelled to it by necessity,” are hunted with 
great avidity; and you generally find a tama- 
rac swamp, the favorite covert of these ani- 
mals, in the vicinity of a hunting camp. We 
had ridden for about a mile through the heavi- 
ly timbered land, when reaching the banks of| 
tne Nottawaseepe, a branch of tne St. Josephs, 

1 heard the sound of childrens voices, and des- 
cried two or three red urchins wading through' 
the shallow stream on stilts, while others of| 
a similar age were amusing themselves ih 
shooting bows and arrgwson the opposite side. 
We immediately forded the stream, and making 
our way into a swamp, where the horses would 
sink to their knee at every step, came unex- 
pectedly upon a piece of firm ground, some 
eighty yards in diameter, and found ourselves 
in the middle of the camp of Warpkesick. It 
was composed of three or four wigwams, only 
but they were large and probably contained 
several families each. They were constructed 
of mats, | arranged in the form of a tent, 
and supported by uprights at either end, an 
opening being left in the centre for the escape 
of the smoke, and a blanket supended over a 
hole cut in the side, supplying the place of a 
|door. The day being mud for the season of|| 
the year the indwellers of these simple habita. 
dons were, at the moment of our arrival, vari- 
ously occupied in several groupes on the outside. 
Some of the men appeared to be cleaning theirl 
weapons, and others were apparently en-| 
gaged in arranging a bundle of muskrat 
traps — while one old fellow, whose screwed 
up features, peering from under a inass of|| 
grizzly locks, indicated the cunning of the 
trapper rather than the boldness of the hunter| 
— was occupied in flaying an otter but just 
taken. The women were, however, the only 
ones who appeared to be assiduously engaged 
— the men having all a lounging air of indo- 
lence about them, incompatible with the idea 
of actual employment — dressing skins was the 
occupation of the former; and they each satj 
grouped like a hare in its form around a col-J 
lection of boiling kettles, over which the skins 
were suspended. A tall virago of fifty, whose 
erect stature, elf locks, and scarlet blanket 
floating about her person, would entitle her to 
flourish as Meg Merrilies in the frontispiece 
of Guy Mannering, stood up in the midst 
and, had it not been for some tolerably pretty 
faces among her junior collaborators, might 
have been taken for Hecate herself, surrounded 
by the wierd sisters of cauldron. A pack oft 
wolfish looking curs, ak^t twenty in number, 
completed the assemblage*, whien, when you] 
take into conaiderati^ variously colored 


calico hunting shirts, and cloth leggings, in 
which the females had arrayed themselves, 
with the white, blue, red and green blankets 
in which tiie men were wrapped, constituted 
labout as motley a collection as ever followed 
Falstaff to the field. Warpkesick himself, the 
chief of the gypsey band, issued from his 
lodge while 1 was thus studying the appear- 
ance of his adherents. He was a young man, 
not more than thirty, with a handsome though 
somewhat voluptuous cast of countenance and 
remarkably fine eyes. His stature was rather 
below the middle size ; and though the upper 
part of his person was extremely well formed, 
with a deep chest and broad flat shoulders, 
one of his legs, whether from deformity or 
misfortune 1 did not like to inquire, was so 
twisted under his body as to be worse than 
useless. He supported himself upon an aspen 
staff, about eight feet in length, and termma- 
ting at the bottom in a round ball, to prevent it, 
probably, from sinking too deeply into the 
earth while in rapid pursuit of game; the 
chief being, in spite of the unsightly incum- 
brance he is compelled to drag alter him, 
when bounding like a stricken panther, on his 
prey, one of the keenest hunters of his tribe. 
He recceived us courteously, but remained 
standing; while several Indians gathered in a 
few moments around him: after shaking 
hands with them all in succession, I took up 
a loaded gun, and by way of breaking up. the 
formality of the meeting, desired an eagle-eyed 
young Indian to make a shot with it. He 
hesitated for a moment to comply, and imme- 
diately all the others from some whim or other 
insisted that I should shoot; our conversation 
being altogether in signs it was some moments 
before 1 understood their gestures ; and I con- 
fess, that, having but little practice with a sin- 
gle ball, I was any thing but disembarrassed 
when I came to understand the purport of the 
request they were proffering with so much 
animation. A small blaze that was instantly 
|made with a tomahawk in a sapling, forty or 
fifty yards distance, left me no excuse for pre- 
tending longer to misunderstand my worthy acquain- 
tances, and placing the gun to my aboalder I waa at 
much surprised at putting the ball within a couple of 
inches of the centre, as if the tree had screamed 
when thus peirced by my random bullat. Having 
met with those in Michigan who will drive a rusty 
nail with a rifle at this distance and shoot leavoa 
from each other heads at six rods, I could not account 
for the degree of approval manifested by the specta- 
tors till my companion informed me that the Indiana, 
owing perhaps to the inferiority of their rifles, which 
9 of English manufacture, are but indifferent 
marksmen at still objects. “ Tot-yu,** cried the wo. 
men, " Neskin” said the chief, and " Nesheshin , w 
echoed his attendants; while the blanket# of the 
lodges were now for the first time raised, and enter, 
ing wc stretched ourselves on mats around the fire. 
A youth of nineteen sprang to his fee t as I removed 
the dingy curtain which formed the door, nnd re. 
vealed a face and form that might be the model of an 
Apollo. Being sick at the time be wap but half 
dressed, the purple blanket dropping from hia 
shoulders setting off a neck and cheat of the finest 
manly proportions. His features were copied by nature 
from a Greek model ; while hio shaven crown, with 
the single chivalric scalp-lock would in ita noble do. 
velopmenta have thrown the disciples of Gall and 
Spurzheim into extasy. The particularity of hia heod- 
dress, with the beautifully beaded leggings diecov. 
er&ble around hia ankles, revealed to me at once, 
that the young gentleman was an Indian dandy — a 
Pottowottomie Pelbotn in an undress ; and I aasuro 

you that Mrs. C never schooled any of his New 

York rivals to wear their Spanish cloaks with a bet. 
ter air than was exhibited by my red friend Neesh- 
wa.coquatchegun, or Three- garters, as he gathered 
the folds of his blankets about his person. Pipes 
were now lit, and Three-garters, who was too un- 
well to smoke himself, politely, after a few whiffs, 
tendering me his, while my companion, who could 
partially speak the language, wns supplied from ar. 
other quarter, we were soon perfectly at home ; 
when, as I was trying to squeeze a rune from a 
species of flute, of imperfect tones, hut bar. 
ing n rich mellow sound, nfter unsuccessfully at- 
tempting to purchase (the owner being absent) what 
I considered quite a remarkable Indian curiosity* 
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Warpkesick rote suddenly, and stating that he had 
to a art at once on a trapping expedition, signified 
that we should take our departure. An Indian po- 
ney stood at the door, and leaping at one bound into 
the wooden saddle, an immense bundle of steel-traps 
was handed to the Chief by a bystander, and, accom. 
penied by an Indian on foot, almost as sonry-looking 
as the miserable beast he rode, our abrupt host dis- 
appeared at once in the woods. I was still trying to 
make terms about the flute, and had conciliated the 
squaws wonderfully by tearing out the silk lining of 
my frock coat, and giving it in shreds to their chil. 
dren, when my friend, bein^ already mounted, told 
me we had better move off. I had barely time to 
oroas the saddle, when a whoop rang through the 
woods, which, while it mode my horse spring 
almost from beneath me would have wakened Rip 
Vanwinkle from his twenty years' doze. The 
piercing cry from the forest was echoed with an 
exulting shout from every wigwam. A dozen dusky 
figures leaped through their flimsy porches, and as 
many rifles gleamed in their hands. He of the 
heron feather was the first that caught my eye 
and as his gun pointed in the direction whence the 
firsf whoop came, immediately behind me, I could 
not help, in spite of the undesirable propinquity of 
its muzzle, admiring the eagle eye and superb atti. 
tude of the young warrior. Not a soul advanced 
three paces from the covert whence he sprung. 
There was a dead silence. The children hsld their 
breath, and “ Meg Merrilies," who had stepped on 
n fallen tree atthe first outcry, now stood so still that 
eldrick form, were it not for her elf locks, streaming 
over her scarlet blanket in the breeze, might have 
been mistaken for a creature of atone. Another whoop, 
and the cause of all the commotion at once appeared. 
A noble buck, roused from Ms lair by Warpkeeick, 
comes bounding by the camp, and buries his proud 
•oilers in the dust in a moment. A dozen scalping 
halves pierce his leathern coat, and the poor creature 
io stripped of his skin almost before he has time to 
bant out his expiring breath. 

I rode home reflecting upon all I had ever read of 
the want of vivacity and fire in the Indian character, 
sad concluded that I would rather have witnessed 
the spirited scene 1 have just attempted to describe 
to you, than double all the knowledge I have hitherto 
laid up from sueh sources. 

I leave this comfortable house in the morning, and 
it will be long before I reach again one half so agree, 
•bio. H. 

The Writings of Robert C. Sands, in frose 
AND VERSE, with a Memoir of the author. 2 vols. 
8v© New York : Harfer fit Brothers. — Those 
oven who knew, or thought they knew, the extent of 
the acquirements and reach of the genius of Sands, 
will, we are persuaded, rise from the perusal of these 
volumes with increased admiration of his knowledge 
taste and talents. The preliminary Memoir, under, 
•food to be from the pen of G. C. Verplanh, is written 
with a warm and affectionate interest in the fame of one 
who, though much his junior in years, had long been 
a literary associate and person al friend ; and it pre. 
aanta an enumeration of -hia labors and acquirements 
and forms an estimate of his intellectual and moral 
qualities, such as to excite both wonder and respect. 

Of the contents of these two handsomely printed 
volumes, much has appeared before. The leading 
prose article, however, in volume I. is now for the 
first time presented in an English shape — an histori- 
cal Memoir of Hemen Cortez. This was prepared 
by its author in order to be prefixed to a Spanish edj. 
tion of Cortex's letters, printed for South America, 
and was translated, as it was written, into Spanish. 
This memoir was written with care, and aftar con. 
eulting all the authors who could throw light on his 
subject, and it will he admitted to be an admirable 
sketch of the Conqueror. 

We extract from the notice by Mr. Verplanck, a 
summary of the acquirements and character of Mr. 
Send*. 

In ancient and modern literature, and languages, 
he had few equals, probably in our country no su 
perior. He read familiarly tbo Crock, Latin, 
French, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese authors. 
All the treasures of English literature, in the broad, 
eat sense of the word, were stored in bis memory, 
from Chaucer to Charles Lamb, from Cudworth to 
tVEeefe. He had a general and more than ele- 


mentary acquaintance with the mathematical and 
physical sciences, but for these branches of know, 
ledge he felt little curiosity or intere*t. He held 
and maintained with Johnson, that the knowledge 
of external nature is not the great or the frequent 
business of the human mind, — that we have per- 
petual occasion for thoee principles of moral truth, 
and materials ot reasoning or illustration, which are 
supplied by poets, orators, and historians, but are 
chymists or geometricians only accidentally or oc- 
casionally. He had laid a deep foundation of law 
learning in his youth, and though he abandoned the 
profeeaion, he never quite gave up his legal reading. 
He was, therefore, probably as sound a lawyer as 
can be made without the actual and continued prac- 
tice of the profession. His reverence for the law, 
and love of its peculiar learning and reasoning, led 
him to an extreme of prejudice against all reform or 
melioration of the system. He admired and da. 
fended even those narrow and inconvenient entrances j 
which the ingenious and apologetic Blackstone him. 
self adows are to be found among the spacious apart, 
ments of the ancient castle of English common law. 
He had, also, something of the same sort of dis- 
like against the metaphysics of political economy, a 
study he never relished and never did justice to. He 
frequently maintained tha- it was not entitled to the 
honor of being called a science, and that •* all the 
trash about values, and wealth, and reproductive in. 
dustry was not of the slightest practical use." — 
There was scarce any other part of knowledge 
which had not at some time excited his curiosity, 
and more or less engaged his attention. Hence his 
mind waa stored with an immense mass of mis. 
cellaneous information ; such as, if it is not learning, 
is often found much more useful. He had read ex. 
teqsively, though irregularly, in divinity and ec. 
clesiastical history ; and had settled hie apinions on 
most of the contested points of theological discussion. 
His opinions seemed in general to be those of Tay. 
lor, Barrow, and the old divines of that school in the 
Church of England, which, however, he held with 
great moderation. 

He reverenced religion, and all good and moral 
influences, wherever he found them to exist. 

His large stores of learning and of practical in- 
formation on men and things, could not have been 
accumulated without great activity and versatility ot 
mind, and these ho evinced in all hia pursuits ; for 
he possessed the power of vigorously directing the 
faculties of his mind to any cho>en object of study, 
inquiry, or speculation. His fancy was surprisingly 
fruitful of original and striking combinations of 
ideas ; and if hia peculiar vein of humour had any 
fault, it was that of excessive and unrestrained cx. 
uberance. But he had none of that bitterness of 
spirit, or keeoness of sarcasm which frequently give 
edge to satire. His indulgence in the laughable 
sprung from the love of the laugh itselt. He had no 
touch whatever of the sneering misanthropy, or the 
contemptuous hatred for folly which have so often 
lent their savage inspiration to comic and satiric 
talent. His humour, as it overflowed in his con. 
versationand letters, even more than in his written 
compositions, ran somewhat in the wnimsically 
broad vein of Rabelais, (though quite free from his 
grossness) delighting like him to mix the topics and 
language of learning with the humours and phrases 
of humble or even of vulgar life. 

It strikes me as a remarkable circumstance (wheth 
er common to him with any other learned wits, I 
cannot say) that with this buoyancy of imagination, 
this constitutional tendency to the jocose or the 
whimsical, all his favorite studies and literary rec. 
reations were of a very grave cast. He had early 
read most of the witty and comic authors of note, 
but rarely recurred to them in after life. When fa. 
tigued with business or literary labor, he did net as 
one might have expected. refresh himself witbSwift or 
Smoliet ; admire the chivalrous fancies and noble 
horsemanship of La Mancha's knight, or “ laugh 
and shake in Rabelais* easy chair but he returned 
with ever fresh delight to bold communion with an. 
cient ages and echolars, or else 

— entranced to hear 
0*er battle fields the epic thunder roll ; 

Or ll«t where tragic w»il upon ths < sr 
Through Argiv* palaces thrill selling stole.* 

So too, all his deliberate^ selected subjects of com. 
position were of a serious nature, generally deman. 
ding grave leading and research. Hie pleasantry 
| was all spontaneous, unpremeditated, unbidden. — 
Nor were his laughable associations ever applied to 
subjects worthy ol higher thoughts, for quick aa he 
was in his perception of the ridiculous, he was equal. 

* Yamoyden. 


ly sensitive to all that is beautiful in nature, or grand 
and elevating in sentiment. 

Who can read thia sketch — beautiful as we believe 
it true — and not lament anew that its brilliant subject 
was prematurely eut off at the age of 39? 

Trevelyan — by the author of Marriage in High 
Life. 2 vols. : Philad. — Carry, Lea A Blanchard. 
An interesting story — from a female pen, so at least 
we assume — and wrought up with a thorough know 
lenge of the human heart and its passions, modified 
but not subdued by the arbitrary rules of society. 

The characters both of Trevelyan and bit sister ere 
portrayed with greet skill, and have withal muck of 
originality in them. 

Traits and Traditions of Portugal— collected 
during a residence in that country, by Miss Pardob. 
2 vols. : Philad. — Caret, Lxa A Blanchard. — These 
are light and pleasing recollections by one who seems 
to have enjoyed the beautiful climate of Portugal, 
without suffering herself to be incommoded by the 
numberless inconveniences, especially to a female 
traveller, in that country of primitive usages. There 
is no continuous story ; but, aa the title implies, tales 
and traditions suggested by the place or company in 
which she happened to be. The stories, however, 
would have been quite as effective by the omieaien 
of the numberless Portuguese phrases, which— as the 
translation is given in notes— only serve to encumber 
the pages. 

The Cook's Own Book, and Housbkebfbr's Ra. 
oistkr, he. dee. By a Boston Hmutkttpm. 1 vet. 
8 vo. Baatant Mdnror A Francis. New York: 
C. S. Francis. — Some books are for instruction 
chiefly ; others for amusement ; some teach a par- 
ticular branch of learning ; others, more general, 
treat of the whole circle of sciences : but the book 
of books, profanely speaking, is that which ex- 
hibits man to most advantage in hia distinctive 
character aa **a cooking animal." Sueh a book 
ia now before ua— well printed, and with a due 
regard to the march of mind, now In full pro. 
grese, having interleaved blank pages, whereon 
taste, curious of novelty, and fond of ehange. may 
record — for the benefit of after times, and future 
editions — the current remaiks and obiUr diet * , tfr 
opinions dropped by the wayside, of fastidious expo- 
rimentalists. We therefore commend this book, aa 
invaluable for reference, and especially to be consult, 
ed by all who desire to combine economy end health* 
with a reasonable share, of good living. 

The Museum of Forbion Literature, for 1834. 
— 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia, J. Littsl. — We are 
indebted to the publishers of this well conducted 
monthly miscellany, for the whole series of lest 
year, bound up in two handsome volumes — and fur- 
nishing of themselves a great mass of agreeable 
reading — which may always be taken up — laid aside 
—and resumed at pleasure ; and thus fill up many 
a gap of time that might at least otherwise be west, 
ed. One hardly realises, till the volumes are be- 
fore bis eyes, the amount and variety of matter, 
which in the course of a year ia accumulated in this 
periodical — which certainly aeeme more valnabla 
when thus collected, than even in ita fresher but 
more fugitive state of monthly numbers. 

The Book kccfers' Atlas ; or, perfect system 
of Book-keeping by double entry, Ac. Ac. by Wm. 
Edwaeds. — New York, Hakfek A Brother.— This 
is a handsome and clearly printed quarto volume, 
showing by a series of actual transactions the piast 
approved mode of stating, sod keeping, and check- 
ing mercantile accounts. It appears to us well 
done ; but what ie much more decisive, it is so ter- 
lifted to be, by many aetive and intelligent mer- 
chants of our city. 

An Elementary Practical Book for lrarniho 
French, adapted te the capacity ol children ; trans- 
lated form the German of Dr. J.H. P,Lei4tn*u*ch~ 
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advocate of internal improvements* to* 

: 


er, by Mr*. Barbara O'Sullivan Addicks : N. York, 
J. B. Collins. — If ws were in doubt ms to the value 
of this school book and its adaptedness to the capa 
city of children, we should yield at once to the au- 
thority of the competent judges who have furnished 
the translator with the decisive testimonials she pub- 
liakes of its merits. The method adopted in it, is 
that now generally pursued by, we believe, the most 
successful teachers ia all languages — that of follow, 
big, as nearly as possible, the natural way by whieh 
children come to the knowledge of their mother 
teague : first by learning isolated words, thon by 
combining them. This little volume is well and ac. 
eurately printed. 

Mbmcal and Suroioal Casks, dec. — by Dudley 
Atkins, M. D. N.Y. — Pitsr Hill. — A well-prin. 
tod volume— of cases rare and difficult — which will, 
we dare say, have abundant attraction for the pro* 
feesieu. 

Tat American Journal or rat Mkdical Scicn. 
ers, for Feb. Philad.— Carnt, Lba & Blanchard. 
This, like the former, is a work mainly for the pro. 
fossion. It is a quarterly publication, well.prioted, 
•ad apparently with abundant contributions. We are 
•truck with one remark in a paper by Dr. Gibson, of 
Philadelphia, detailing the operation of removing a 
large tumor from the neck of a lad of 18— namely, 
that on a comparison of the results of tying up veins — 
always a hazardous experiment— death has most usu. 
ally resulted in Europe irom such an operation, while 
in this country. Dr. G. avers, that ho never mot with 
any ease of death or injury from the operation. For 
this remarkable fact Dr. G. thus Recounts : “ I think 
it very probable that the constitutions of patients in 
this country— owing to all classes of people being 
well fed and clothed, and little exposed to hardships — 
are generally superior to those of Europeaas, and as 
•ach more capable of resisting tho operation of inju. 
ry or disease/* 

Daily Mortality or thx Human Racb. — The 
annexed extract from a work recently published 
in England, by a Layman, on the State of the De, 
prn 'ted Saul taken in connexion with the sen- 
eation produced by the recont sudden death of Mr. 
Beuldm , of Virginia, on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, exemplifies anew the truth of the 
remark, that individual instances affect the imagine- 
tion much more deeply than general truths. The 
death of this one Legislator, under the circum- 
stances in which it occurred, startles the mind more 
than the immenso fact, that more than ninety-ene 
thousand beings, like him, perish daily. 

From c late Work “ On the State of the Departed 
Soul." 

“ The life of man, on an average, is little more 
than 30 years, and as there are one thousand millions 
of human beings on the face of the earth, (accord, 
ing to the latest estimate,) it will be found that 
91,994 of our own race die every day. Every hour 
which goes over our head*, about 3,800 immortal 
souls go out of this world ; and as the population of 
tho earth is on the increase, a grea.er number come 
into it, to inhabit mortal bodies in their room — a con- 
•(deration which should show how the necessity of 
preparation for yielding our places to others, and for 
Joining the invisible flight of apirits which are con. 
tiaually leaving the earth ; for no one can tell, but 
that the next moment. Ate soul may be called on to 
become one of the number. 

The death of Mr. Wirt — after a short illnees — at 
Washington, seems to have been deeply felt. The 

her of the Supreme Court immediately assembled 

Mr. Attorney General Butler presiding, when Mr. 
Webster offered a seriee of resolutions expressive of 
tbs admiration and respeet of the meeting for the 
dooeaeed, which he prefaced with a beautiful notice 
of the talents and character of his lamented friend. 


[FVsro the Globe .J * 
AryeiftHiKXTs by thx President. 



George Huyler to be Consul for the the port of 
Nassau, in the Island of New Providence, in the 
place of John Stoor, resigned. 

Nicholas P. Trial to be Consul for the port ot 
Havanna, in the Island of Cuba, in the place oi 
William Shaler, deceased. 

Maximo de Aquirre to be Consul for the port of 
Bilboa, in Spain in the place of F. Xavier de Ealo, 
resigned. 

Joshua Dodge to be Consul for the port of Bremen, 
in the place of Nathaniel Pearce, removed. 

Daniel Brent to be Consul for Paris, in France, in 
the place of Isaac C. Barnett, deceased. 

Charles J. Hambro to be Consul for Copenhagen, 
in the Kingdom of Denmark, in the place of John 
Raynals, deceased. 

Robert Grieve to be Consul for the port of Leith, 
in Scotland, in the place of Joel Hart. 

John Morrow to be Consul for the port of Halifax, 
in the province of Nova Scotia. 

Joseph Balestier to be Consul for the port of Rhio, 
ia the Island of Bintang, in tho Malayan sea. 

Thomas H. Barker to be Consul for the port of 
Elsineur, in the Kingdom of Denmark. 

W. M. Haxtun to be Consul for the port of 
Bathurst, in the Island of St. Mary’s in the river 
Gambia. 

By the annual report of the New York Savings 
Bank, it appears that in the course of the year 1833, 
they reeoived from 20,015 depositors, $1455,980.33. 
Five thousand and twenty seven ol these new ac- 
counts. During the same period, $923 079,25 have 
been drawn out by 11,893 depositors ; 2534 of whom 
have closed their accounts. Among the depositors, 
there are 150 clerks, 101 carimen, 146 carpenters, 
869 domestics, 400 grocers, 589 laborers, 331 seam- 
stresses, 152 shoemakers, 123 tailors, 688 minors. 

The receipts of the hank since its establishment in 
July, 1819, have been $8,902,137 24; and the sums 
repaid to depositors have amounted to $6,748,. 
202 65— having in the bank on the 1st of January, 
1834, 2,153,934 59. Add to this the interest up to 
the same date, and including the January dividend, 
and there was due to depositors on the 1st of that 
month $3,105,778 03. The simple statement of 
tacts in this report, shews in the most conclusive 
manner, the great value of this institution. — [Daily 
Advertiser.] 

[From the Journal of Commerce .] 

Bank of New Brunswick. — News was received 
here yesterday afternoon, that the Bank of New 
Brunswick, N. J. had suspended payment. Its cir- 
eolation in the city of New York is believed to be 
small. 

In consequence of injurious reports and the nres- 
sure of the times, the President and Directors of the 
Bank of New Brunswick have been under the neces. 
sity of suspending payment ; but at the same time 
they deem it their duty to caution the public against 
sacrificing the bills of said Bank, — as they believe 
the Bank to be solvent ; and that eventually all the 
bills will be redeemed. F. Richmand, Cashier. 

February 18. 

[From the Lowell Journal of Wednesday.] 

Lowell, Mass. — We learn with regret, almost 
approaching to horror, that many of the directors 
and stockholders of the Factories in this town, are 
upon the point of deciding to stop the mills. The 
effect upon thousands of our people will be inde. 
scribable. Laborers of every class, and artizans of 
every trade, roust go, they know not whither, to seek 
in vain for subsistence ; and all the inhabitants who 
depended upon them again for a support, will be left 
destitute of means to obtain theirdaiiy bread. Others 
of the stockholders, and especially the agents and 
superintendents, are desirous of preventing this 
annihilation of the laboring interests, by reducing 
the rates of wages so low, that they would feel 
justified in continuing to manufacture for the 
present, though no doubt can exist, for a mo- 
ment, that it would be safer and better for them, on 
many accounts, to stop at once. Common humanity 
will pray, that the results of their deliberations may 
be favorable to the poor, and if such a rate of wages 
can be established as will prevent too great a sacri- 
fice on the one hand, and enable the working classes 
to live for a time on the other, we may hope, that 
dark as the prospect is before the country, some 
means will be devised by the Government to restore 
prosperity, and give a new impulse to manufacturing 
enterprise. 

From Franck, we have received papers which 
should have rsached us Friday 10 26 th Dec'r. 
They present the King"* gpaoch so mooting the 


jChsmbers — as unmeaning as the most unmeaning of 
its forerunners — and which, though it alludes to ajl 
European nations, with whom questions of any sorters 
pedning, makes no reference whatever to the United 
States ; notwithstanding the fact, that a treaty, duly 
ratified on both sides, has been rendered inopera- . 
live by the fault of the French Government. 

We take the extracts which follow from the Cou- * 
rier and Enquirer : 

France. — Paris, Dec. 24. 

His Majesty's Speech on opening the Session of the 
Chambers, 

“Peers and Deputies— Gentlemen, France has 
continued in undisturbed tranquillity since our last 
session, and the enjoyment of the blessings of order 
and peace. Throughout the country, industry and 
labor meet with their rew .rd. The population, oe. 
cupied and peaceful, feels assured of the stability of 
our institutions, of my fidelity in watching over them, 
and that public security is the pledge of national 
prosperity. 

•‘It was by guarantying our rights, protecting our 
interests, and by the equity and moderation of out 
policy, that we have obtained these happy results. 

“In order to render them lasting, we shall perse- 
vere with energy and patience in the same system. 
An unceavmg vigilance is still necessary ; insensate 
passions and culpable manoeuvres are at work to uu- 
dermine the foundations of social order. 

“ We will oppose to them your loyal concurrence, 
the firmness of the magistrates, the activity of the 
administration, the courage and patriotism of the Na- 
tional Guard and the Army, the wisdom of the na- 
tion, enlightened as to the danger of those illusions, 
which those who attack liberty, in pretending to de- 
fend it, still seek to propagate — and we will insure 
the triumph of constitutional order and our progress 
in civilization. It is thus, gentlemen, that we shall 
at length put an end to revolutions, and accomplish 
the wishes of France. I thank her for the support 
she has given me. I thank her for the tokens of 
confidence and affection with whieh she has sur- 
rounded me. I received them with emotion in such 
of the provinces as I have been able to visit; and I 
render thanks to Providence for the blessings whieh 
our country already enjoys, and for those of which ' 
the future holds out a promise. 

“ You also, gentlemen, will second me in my on. 
deavora to protect the increase of our national wealth, 
in opening to our commerce and industry new sour, 
ccs of prosperity, and to spread ease with labor 
throughout all classes of the population. 

“ I hope that the new Law of Customs, while it 
evinces the progress of our industry, will conciliate 
the protection that is due to it, with those principles 
of wise liberty which enlightened governments are 
disposed t«» admit. 

“ Popular instruction has received, thanks to your 
concurrence, a salutary impulse. 

“ Tho Finance laws, and those required by the ex- 
ocution of treaties, will be speedily presented to you. 
The public revenue improves, and every thing lore, 
tells that it will continue to follow the ascending 
movement of our prosperity. 

, “ Several projected laws, some of which have 
been already presented to you, will also be submited 
to your deliberations. I have reason to hope that 
the promises of the Charter will be accomplished in 
the course of this Session. 

“ 1 am happy to announce to you that our relations 
with all the Powers and the assurance I receive from 
them as to their dispositions, leave no doubt as to the 
mainteinance or the general peace. 

“ The Peninsula has become the theatre of impor. 
tant events. 

“ As soon as the Government of the Queen Donna 
Maria II. was established at Lisbon, I renewed our 
diplomatic relations with Portugal. 

“ In Spain, the death of King Ferdinand VII. has 
called the Princess hia daughter to the throne. I has. 
tened to acknowledge the Queen Isabella II., hoping 
that such prompt acknowledgement, and the relatione 
it established between my Government and that of 
the Queen Regent, would contribute to preserve 
Spain from the miseries with which she was threat, 
ened. Already tranquility is beginning to be restor- 
ed to the provinces in which rebellion had broken 
out. The corps de'armle, which I have ordered to 
be formed, will protect our frontiers in any event. 

“Continuing to be intimately united with Great 
Britain, we have every reason to hope that the 
difficulties which still retard the conclusion of a 
definite Treaty between the King of the Belgians 
and the King of the Netherlands, will compromise 
neither the greet interests of Belgium nor the trau- 
quillity of £arops. 
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M Switterland has been momentarily disturbed by 
distentions, which the prudent firmness ot her 
Government in a short time appeared. I hastened 
to render her the services that she had a right to 
expect from a faithful and disinterested ally. 

“The Ottoman Empire has been threatened wit 
(teat perils. I was anxious to hasten a pacificatio 
at once called for by the interest of France, and the 
stability of European order. I shall continue my 
efforts to ensure its preservation. 

•• The events which I have just mentioned, and 
especially the situation of the Peninsula, have render, 
ed it my duty to maintian the army upon the footing 
required by the safety of the State. 

»* Let ue consummate our work, Gentlemen ; let 
order, powerful and respected, be henceforth shielded 
from every attack. Let the efficacious protection of 
the national interests dissipate the last hopes of the 
factious, and France, happy and free under the 
tutelary shield of the Government she has founded, 
will at length pursue without obstacle the career of 
her prosperity. This is my most ardent wish, and 
you will asist in securing its accomplishment.” 

Paris, Dbc. 94. — “ When the opposition Deputies 
entered the Chamber yesterday, the Ministerial 
members accosted them, and in great perturbation 
made them the most alarming reoitals. The SocieU 
de* Droit* de V Homme, they said, had, on the pre. 
ceding evening, held a meeting, and resolved that 
oneef its members should, after the delivery of the 
speech from the throne, rise, and declare that Louis 
Philip having, like Charles X., violated his oath, he 
hod released every Frenchman from his allegiance. 
M. Vayer d’Argenaon had excused himself from un- 
dertaking the task, which was then entrusted to M. 
Aodry de Puyravcau, who had accepted it, and was 
to be seconded by M. d'Argenson. The deputies 
of the Quuche , on hearing the statement of this enor- 
mity, received it with ridicule, hut could not dissi- 
pate the alarm of their colleagues of the Centre. 
Fortunately, a deputy, who is the friend of M. de P., 
on hearing the tale of scandal, informed them that 
the Honorable Deputy for the Charente Inferieure 
hod not yet left his department. The alarm, how. 
ever, had not subsided, and contributed to increase 
the acclamation when the King entered the Chamber. 
This news promulgated in the Chamber, was circu. 
lated throughout the day before. It is ptobable that 
Count d'Argout suffered himself to be abused hv 
some stupid report of the Police, and gave credit to 
it without making any inquiries as to its truth.” 

Havre, Dec. 22. — The westerly winds that have 
constantly prevailed for the last six weeks, have kept 
upwards of fifty vessels of different descriptions 
oompletely bound in the port, and on the first favo- 
rable change, we shall have the sight of a large fleet 
leaving our harbor. The weather continued very 
tempestuous throughout last night, the gale blowing 
at times with very great violence, but this morning 
it has subsided, though the sea continues to roll very 
heavily;” 

Spain. 

Paris, Dec. 25. — The following intelligence, from 
Madrid, is of the 13th inat. : — “ Tranquillity is lar 
from being re-established ; on the contrary, the in. 
suirection is becoming more general. In every di. 
rection, the public spirit is showing itself more hos, 
tile te the Government of the Queen ; on one side 
the Liberal party, with its importunities, and on the 
other masses of fanatics, following the instigations 
of tho ecclesiastics, who seduce and excite them. 
The Government is moving in five different direc- 
tions, for each Minister has a policy of his own ; 
consequently It is imprssible that there can be any 
accord in the system. The Prime Minister is in fa. 
vor of resistance, or even of reaction — he of the Fo- 
ments (Interior) for a progressive improvement of 
tho administration of the country; hence the late 
territorial division, and hence by a decree of the 10th 
inat., a free commerce in silk, paper, soap, cloths 
aad other articles, has been adopted. 

The Minister of the Finances confines himself en. 
tirely to his department, and intends to introdnee im- 
portant improvements ; the Minister of War, more 
enlightened than the others, is forming the army up. 
on the Constitutional basis, being the officer who, in 
1632, at Cadis, had the direction of the staff* till Fer. 
diaand was released. The Minister of Justice, in 
order to do nothing that may compromise himself, 
holds to the otutu quo of his predecessors. And all 
this is done in the presence of a Council of Govern 
ment directed by the Marquis de las Amarillas, 
which frequently renders the Royal power uneasy 
because it is supported by the publie, and increases 
its influence in proportion to the unpopularity of M. 
Zee. At Araqjues disturbance# have become so se. 
nous as to warrant the appointment of e Governor 


w-S: h unlimited powers, as in a state of siege. The 
officer appointed is Major Don Manuel Pinto, wbo 
has set out alreody, accompanied by an Advocate, 
und wfco is to act as his counsellor in the Courts 
MartiaJ that are to be holden. 

The Queen, wishing to hunt in the forest of Vig. 
nuelas, was obliged to surround herself with troops 
in order to ensure her personal safety. At Almo. 
dovar, a band of 350 men are moving about the 
country, proclaiming Don Carlos. At Agadete, a 
monastery has been converted into barracks for Car. 
list insurgents. At Fuente del Ropel and Cas- 
tro Gonzalo, Carl is t soldiers have been seen taking 
the road to Portugal, probably to join Don Carlos. 
At Olmeda the Volunteers who escaped from Mad. 
rid have been overtaken and dispersed by the 
Queen's troops. At Jepes sixty Carlist9 having at- 
tempted to gain possession of some property belong, 
ing to the Queen ; the burgers have been armed as 
a means of protection. At Valderroble and Cala 
cette some considerable columns of Carlisle are said 
to have been attacked by Gen. Caraatala. At Elda 
and Petrer tho Cariiats have been endeavoriug to 
stir up the people, but Col. Jartes, who on the 5th 
was at.Infantes, was preparing to attack them. In 
La Mancha, El Locho is at the head of the insur- 
rection which has proclaimed Don Carlos. In this 
country are also the bands of Sedillo and Barba. 

At Cabreros and Naval Caroero in the very envi- 
rons of the capital, bands of Carlists audaciously 
parade about ; they are paid and pretected by the 
Convent of Guisando. On the second instant the 
Bishop of Leon omitted the town of Cararellos in 
order to join Don Carlos, taking the direction of 
Carcion. Troops have been sent against the Con. 
vent of Matallana, one of the principal promoters 
of the rebellion. The accounts from Bilbos and 
Biscay, are much more favorable to the Queen's 
cause. Bon Vincent Sancher Salvadoz has been ap- 
pointed Military Governor ad interim of Badajoz. — 
At Seville, a Carlist plot lias been discovered and 
many arrests have been made, and the Prefect of 
Police at Santa Cruz, has been obliged to place 
many ef the most distinguished inhabitants of the 
to wo in secret confinement. A great many officers 
of the Regiment de la Reyna who were in garrison 
there have deserted and fled to jein Don Carlos in 
Portugal. At Riofrio the chief Balmaseda is pro. 
claiming Don Carlos at every point. On the 4th, he 
took from the Royal Depot at Siguenxa, ten thou, 
sand uniforms for 365 men, and seventeen muskets. 
At Buts res the Carlist Chief Vargas has been aur. 
prised, taken and shot, but his followers continue to 
devastate the country. 

At Valencia the whole country is filled with Carl- 
ist bands, but the high road is not occupied by them. 
General San Martin is shortly expected to arrive in 
the province and put them down. At Burgos, on the 
5th, several Carlist chiefs were shot. This part of 
the kingdom is remarked for its fanaticism. The re- 
bel leder, Carnieer, is at Beeeite with 300 armed men. 
This is a general view of our situation, which can 
scarcely be considered as an advantageous one, when 
the difficulties it throws in the way of collecting tax. 
es, and providing the Government with the means of 
putting down the insurrection are taken into the ac. 
eount. Under these circumstances, the announce- 
ment of the retreat of M. Remiss, the Director.Gene. 
al of the Treasury, is not without importance. It is 
reported that he will be succeeded by M. Gargollo, 
Director of the Sinking Fund.” Another letter from 
Madrid of the same date gives the following : — “ M, 
Burgos, the Minister of the Interior, has been honor- 
ed with the Grand Cordon of the Order of Isabella the 
Catholic. 

M. Latre, Prefect of Police at Madrid, has been 
promoted to the rank of Major in the Royal Army. 
He was one of the Deputies to the Cortes in 1820. — 
M. Clemeticin, formerly Minister to the Cortes, has 
been appointed Librarian to the Queen, in the room 
of M. Fernandez, deceased. All these acts partake 
of the movement, which M. Zea wished to avoid by 
his manifesto and circular letter. M. Burgos has 
conciliated the nobility by investing them with em- 
ployments. As to the Count de Florida Blanca, he 
is opposing the Ministry with great adroitness, and 
gaining popularity by demanding, not a system of 
anarchy, but a wise, just, and enlightened adir.inis- 
tration. At the same time the Carlists are not dis- 
couraged.” 

Extract of a letter of the 26th inat. fiom Bayonne : 
“ One of the Secretaries of the French Embassy at 
Madrid arrived here yesterday, having been stopped 
and robbed by the Carlists at Villa Real. The 
mail, which left here on the 16th for Madrid, has also 
been stopped at Villa Real. The letters were taken 
out, end the passengers robbed.” 


The Eetoclla, a Madrid paper of the 8th instant* 
says — “ A steam vessel, a frigate, two brigantines, 
and two transports, all belonging to Dun Pedro, 
have arrived at Faro el Lago, and landed 1800 men, 
between 80 and 100 horse, and a large quantity of 
ammunition and provisions.” The same journal also 
contains the following : — “ It appears that 700 horses* 
with several artillery wagons, and about 60 other 
carriages belonging to the army of Don Miguel, have 
arrived at Valencia de Minho. They retreated in 
consequence of the late affairs in the environs of 
Oporto. 

Turkey. 

Smyrna, Nov. 16. — The number of European ship# 
of war stationed in our seas, is increased every day. 
Sir Pultney Malcolm sailed hence yesterday for 
Vourla, where the greater part of his squadron is 
assembled, and where he will receive the reinforce, 
ment sent him from England. The British admiral 
will not quit that port until he receives fresh instruc. 
tions from his Government* which he expects next 
week by the Salamander steam.packet. Ali is too 
powerful ; it is thought, however, that this state of 
things cannot last long ; and that Mehemet Ali him. 
self, seeing the impossibility of establishing a mono, 
poly in Crete, as he has done in Egypt, and as be 
may do perhaps in Syria, will give a possession 
which can only be injurious to him. It is said that 
the regiment last arrived, of 3,200 men, will relieve 
the Albanian troops in their cantonments. Tho Egyp. 
tian Admiral, Osman Pacha, is sttll off Sunda, with 
two ships of the line of 100 guns, one of 84, and a 
frigate of 60. An Egyptian sloop ef war was lost in 
a storm on our coast a fortnight ago, with all the 
crew, 27 in number. 

Vienna, Dec. 17. — We learn from Odessa that 
several ships of war are fitting out in the ports of the 
Black Sea, a proof of a fixed resolution to be ready 
to meet events. The commercial world is in the 
meantine, no ways uneasy as to the interruption of 
peace, hoping to see those differences between the 
Great powers speedily arranged, and a general die. 
armament follow. 

Constantinople, Nov 12. — The Ottoman fleet is 
disarming, and will, as soon as the Sultan has return, 
ed to his palace at Tberapia, leave the roads of Bes- 
chiktash to return to the arsenal. 

The Humbug Correspondent says : The answer of 
the French Cabinet io the Note from that of Russia, 
respecting the affairs of Turkey, is, it is said, very 
strong, and the reply from Russia still more so. If 
as is believed possible, the French Ministry, in or. 
der to gain favor with the Chambers, should publish, 
its answer, the reply of the Russian Government 
must also appear before the world. 


HUMAN FATE. 

A little child, a little child, 

Upon its mother's knee, 

With dimpled cheek, and laughing eye, 
A holy sight te see. 

A thoughtless boy, a thoughtlem boy, 

A truant from the school, 

Urging his tiny wooden sloop 
On through the glassy pool. 

A musing youth, a musing youth, 

With eyes fixed on a book, 

Where he but sees his mistress* face 
In her last flare well look. 

A gay gallant, a gay gallant, 

Hero of club and ball ; 

Ills father's pride, bis mother's joy. 

Admired and loved of all. 

A traveller, a traveller, 

Returned lrora foreign strand, 

With store of wisdom, culled with care, 
For use in his own land. 

A happy man, a happy man, 

With wife and children round, 

And smiling friends, and cheerful home, 
Where all pure joys abound. 

A patriot, a patrlbt, 

Intent on public good, 

Who, in a court's ordeal tried. 
Corruption's bait withstood. 

A man of woe, a man of woe. 

Bankrupt In bean and wealth— 

Wife, children, hopes, all In the grave, 

A bankrupt, too, in health. 

A misanthrope, a misanthrope, 

Disgusted with mankind. 

Deserted by deceitful friends, 

Whom favors could not bind. 

A lanatfc, a lunatle, 

In melancholy mood. 

Shrinking from every living thing— 
Sighing In solitude. 

A burial, a burial. 

With none of kin to weep, 

And lay the old man 'neath the sod. 

To take his last long sleep. 

Strange eompanle, strange eompanie, 

Are these to meet. I weea ! 

Alaa! they are but life's changes, 

That in one mam are seas I 
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ADVOCATE OP INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
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&tVL«OAIKIARimmSS| BQX0 AND 

. AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

Hp- Alsu. AXLES famished and Sued to wheels compleu 
at tbs Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry, Paterson, N.J. All orders addressed ui tbs subscriber* 
at Paterson, or 80 Wall street, New-York, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, F tangs Tires turned complete. 

Jt ROGERS. KETCHUM It GROSVENOR. 


fTXPHENSONi 

Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Railroads 
No. 90d Elisabeth street, near Bleecksr street, 

New-York, l 

RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
these Cars ; a specimen of which may be seen on that part - 
Ike New-York and Harlam Railroad, now in operation. 
JMtf 


AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP* 

A friend of ours lias now in a state of forwardness, a 
Map upon which will be delineated nearly all the Rail- 
roads now chartered in the U. States. It is designed to show 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 
as well as where others may hereafter be constructed to 
connect with them. It will be completed in a few weeks, 
and may be had either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 
pocket maps, in any qr *■ “ *’ 1 : 


NOVELTY WORKS* 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

&*THOMAS B. STILLMAN. Manufacturer ol Steen 

Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 

and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’eratent Tubular Boil- 
ers, winch are warranted, for aalsty and economy, to be supe- 
rior to any thing of tbs kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance Is (Iren that work shall be done well, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage ke reepectfull) 
solicited. *«!“ 


TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES* 

*3* PROFESSOR RAF1NESQUE, of Philadelphia, often 
h Ve services to render steamboat# incombustible and nut liabh 
o sink, assn by the bursting of boilers, or striking against 
m tags, sawyers and rocks. Thle wilt save many boats, mud 
property, and ike lives of hundreds every year. Those wbi 
neglect this easy Improvement, deserve to be neglected and de 
sorted by the public as unmindful of safety. Apply, pom paid. 

URJMMIF 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

JCf SIMON F AIRMAN, ol the village ol Lanaingburgh, in 
the cuiinry of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, ha* invents* 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty 
nails, and about forty lOd nails in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sixes, even to spikes for ships. The nail is 
hammered ana cornea (tom the machine completely healed U» 
redness, that Its capacity for being clenched le good and aura. 
One horse power la sufficient to drive one machine, sod niav 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is it 
operation. Said F airman will maks, vend and warrant ma i 
chine* as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
as they may be mm le, and on the moat reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sel 1 one half of hie patent right for the use ofsaki 
machines throughout ths United 9taies. Any person desiring 
farther information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 


machins shop of Mr. John Humphrey, iu the village of Lan 
slngburgh.— August U, 1833. ASOtrRMAF 


RAILWAY IRON. 

13* Ninety-five tons ot I inch by } Inch, 


200 

do. 

14 do. 

i do. 

40 

do. 

l| do. 

1 do. 

800 

do. 

2 do. 

I do. 

800 

do. do. 

soon expected. 

| do. 


850 do. of Edge Ralls of 80 lbs. per yard 


chairs, keys and pj< 

Wrought Iron Rl 
Wheels of Bailway Caro, and 
motive wheels. 


Flat Bars 
lengths ol 14 to 16 
, feet counter sunk I 
I holes, cndscutat 
[an angle ofdbde- 
) grass with spli- 
| clog plates, nail* 
J ts suit. 

with the requisite! 




00 inches diameter lor Loco 

Axles of 24, 2|, #1, 3, 3f , 31, and 31 Inches diameter for Rail 
wayCara ami Locomotives of patent Iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governments, 
and Iacorporated Governments, ami tba Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. A G. RALSTON. 

0 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and 8plidng Plates, in use, both in thi* 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed i 
examine them. d?lmeowr 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

•QT THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPAN Y , 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
Save become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United Staten, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction of j 
Locomotive Engines. Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to n punctual compliance with 
nay engagements they may make in reference to this line of | 


They have already In their poesemion the requisite appsr* 
tns for the construction of throe clas s es of engines, vis. so- 
glass weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of meed, viz. a six ton engina at a speed of 15 
miles ptr hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 mltee per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 22 1 2 miles per hour. 
Their performance In other respects will be warranted to equal 
that or the beet English engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re 
pain. 

The engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
nine weod,eek ~ * ‘ * 

Swines/^ 

The te 

engines of the same class can be I 


I, coke, or any ocher tael hitherto need in locomotive] 

i shall be quite as fovorabla, and even more mode- 
van which * '■* . 


I orders for Ac. and other communications la re- 

verence to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, IntT 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

^WILLIAM NORRIR, Secretary. 


1,1833. 


lot forther infbnaafton on fob subteot see No. 48, page] 
77fiof tfes Journal dtf 1 


New-York, August 14, 1833. 




to the subacri- 
■treat. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 

Kj* INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings ol 
ell kinds derived or built in New York, or any pan of the 
United States, as cheap as any other combustible buildings.] 
Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a small 
additional expsnsa. 

SHIPS of all sons, and Steamboat*, rendered incombustible, 
and not liable to sink, at a small expense. 

For sale, 10,000 lbs. of aNTIGNIS, or Incombustible Vur 
Dish, at one dollar per lb. 

Apply to C. 8. RAFINE8QUE, Professor of Hist, and Nat 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, Ac. In Philadelphia. No.fiONonf 
4th street. A pamphlet given gratis. 

RHerences in New-York. — Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me- 
chanics 1 Magazine ; Messrs. Rushton A Aspinwali, Diuggi-*ti> 

Editors in the city or country, copying this advertisement, 
will receive a commission on any contract procured by their 
ms. 81 R J'MM AF 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

S3" PROFESSOR KAF1NE8QUE, of Philadelphia, will 
undertake tu build CARS that wili carry along their own rail- 
way, and may be used on level M’Adam roads. They will 
tave ton millions of money to be wasted on 1000 miles ofiron 
railroads to be laid in the United States within a few yearn, 
end dispense with tracks and double tracks. These Cars may 
be drawn by horses or steam. He claims to hive discovered 
them ever since 1825. by his caveats filed in the Patent Office. 
Aprdv, iwmr paid. Si R JMMfcf 


83* TOWNSEND A DURFEE* ol Palmyra, Mamt 
facturers of Railroad Rope , havlngremoved their establish- 
ment to Hudson, under the name o iDurfee, Map A Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) for In- 
clined planes of Raiiroaos at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United ktstes. As to 
the quality ol Rope, the public are referred to J . B. Jervie, Eag. 
M. A H. R. R. Co , Albany ; or James Archibald. Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New. York, { 

January 29, 1888. S 




dotation on which their Surveying 


Btruinenta are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
s public perusal, the following certificates from gentJomen ol 
itlngulshed scientific attainments. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

13* EW1N A HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 68 Suuth street, one door north of tbs Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and ths public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to ordei 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in ths above 
branches, which they can furnish at ths shortest notice, and on 
fair term*. Instruments repaired fwith care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high esuma ' 

Instruments 
the 

distl _ 

To Ewin A Hearns.— Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, i now offer you my opinion of the Instrument* 
made at your eetabliehmoni, for the B sill more and Oldo Rail 
road Company. Thle opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier perloa, but was intentionell* Jelayed, in order to effort! 
a longer time for the trial of the Itjvtruments, so that I could 

r ak with the greater confidence of their merite, If such the* 
mid be foundto possess. 

h is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties arc considered good, 1 have a decided preference for thoee 
manufactured by you. Ol' the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any rapaira within the 
lasttwelv# months, except from the occasional Imperfection ol 
a screw, or from accident*, to which all Instruments are liable 
They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
a neatnesa and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged In their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments ol superior workmanship. 

JAME8P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad 

I have examined with care several Engineer** instruments 
of your Manufacture, particularly Spirit level*, and Survey- 
or*s Compaseee ; and take pleasure in expressing niy opinion 
of the excellence of the workmanship. The parts of the level* 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy and permaneucy in adjustments. 

These instruments seemed to me to possess ell the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have been 
made within theee few years ; and I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimoie, May 1st, 1883 

To Meeer* Ewin and Heame— As you have asked me to give 
my opinion ol the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
taciure which 1 have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their dualities have gone, I have great reason to think well of] 
the skill dispisyed In their construction. The neatness of their 1 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark by my 
self, and of the accuracy of their performance I have received 
satlelactoiy assurance from others, whose opinion I respect, 
and who have had them for a considerable lime in use. The 
efforts you have made since your establishment In this city, to] 
relieve us of the necessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation sad 
]our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success which 
your enterprise eo well merits, 1 remain, yours, Ac. 

B. H LATROBE, 

Civil Engineerla the service of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
road Company. 

A number of other letters are In our possession and might be 
Introduced, but are toe lengthy. Mrs should he happy tt 
lubmltihem upon application, to toy .persons desirous of perns- 

tog tRseem*. 


j ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
POSITORY. 

The subscriber having resumed thechargeof the 
above establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra • 
<krs and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
_ upon very fhvorable terms, and of the growth or 
1833, warranted of tbe best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t boee raised expressly for it. and by expert- 
[ sneed seedsmen; and thoee kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the beet houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly reques ed whenever there are any failures here- 
after. they should be represented to the subscriber; not that ilia 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances, but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Also— F rench Lucent, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 

sed, genuine Mangel Wutzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Bags, and 
Field Tnrnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Femurs. 

W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market su (opposite Post Office.) 

DOT Catalogues may he had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
will bo forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as tbe better 
| justice can be done in the execution. 

%* Mr. Thorbum is also Agent for tbe following publications, 
to wit : — 

Naw Vonx Faemke and American Gardeners* Magazine. 

Mkchanics* Maoazine and Register of Inventions A Improve- 


American Railroad Jouenal and Advocate of Interna) Im- 
provements; and the 

Naw-Yonx American, Daily, Tri- Weekly, and Scan- Weekly; 
either or off of which may be seen and obtained by those who . 
wish them, by calling at 347 JftrU Merkel street , Albany. 


SURVEYORS* INSTRUMENTS* 

13* Cum passes ol various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and email aizee, with high mag~. 
nlfylng powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
E. AO. 1 


nm sold by 
J31 (k 


. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 
corner of Maidrnlane. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS* 

S3* The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, wsrranted equal, if not superior, In principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several ol which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with aTeiescope at- 
tached, bv which angles can be taken with or without the ues 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy— alao, a Railroad Contain- 
eter, with two Telescopes— and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly aJspted to Railroad purpo- 

is. WM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested J 
| Baltimore, 1882. 

In reply to thy inquiries respecting the Instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now In use or the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I ( (tearfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber ofthe “ Improved Compass** is eight. Theee are all ax- 
jclunive ofthe number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Beth Levels and Compasses are In good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from acc.dsnte to which 
all Instruments of the kina are liable. 

have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in uae, and (he Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cripcion of Goniometer that we have yet tried In laying the rails 
on chi* Road. . 

This Instrument, more recently Improved with a reversing 
telescope, In place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to detire in the formation or convenience of 
foe Compass. ItTs indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple snd cheap instrument that I have yet 
seen, ami 1 cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now In use for laying of rails— and in fact, when known, Ithink 
it wilt be ae highly appi eclated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thv friend, 

JAMES F. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 
or Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1888. 

Having for the last two years mads constant uos of Mr. 
Young’s “ Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely ray I be 
Iteve It to be much euperior to any other instrument ef the kind* 
now in use, and as such roost cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown. February, 1883. 

For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined the proper- 
ties or a Theodolite with the common Level. 

1 consider theee Instruments admirably calculated for layln 
out Railroads, snd can recommend them to tha nodes of Engi- 
neers as preferable to any others lor that purpose. 

- HENRY I n * ta * nt ** * n 

ml Iy 


CAMPBELL, Eng. Pitied.* * 
Germ am. and Norriet. Rakfond 
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f From English papers.] 

8t. Smonyans. — M. Prati i* continuing hie lectures 
on 8t- Simoniam at the Burton Rooms. We want 
yesterday evening to hear him, but we found that 
he said little or nothing which we have not given 
before in eur notices of his former lectures. The 
chief topic last evening was the emancipation of 
women, which was to be brought about by education. 
Women were to receive the same education as men, 
and if they did they would be found equal to men in 
every thing that required mental faculties only. He 
bad studied Gall, and phrenologically examined ma. 
ny women's heads, whose organs, save that of com. 
bativeness (Query— d d he ever examin the Ama. 
zonian heads of the ladies of St. Gile's and Billings, 
gate ?) were even more fully developed than those 
•f man. From that he concluded, that if they recei v* 
ed a proper education, they would excel men in the 
Arts and Sciences, and become equally if not more 
capable of directing industry, upon which his system 
is chiefly founded. He, therefore, hoped to see in 
the new arrangement of society, women groat poli. 
ticians, deeply scientific, and surpassing in the fine 
arts. He exhorted the ladies present, (the re were few 
•Id ones who came to hear him) to apply themselves 
to study ; and he assured them, if they did so, they 
would soon become equal to men, and be no longer 
subject to them. He counselled them to despise the 
epithets of “blue stockings and learned ladies," 
which the tyrant man applied to them merely to keep 
them in a state of subjection. He called upon them 
most emphatically to form an association for the e. 
mancipation of females, which would become not only 
the school of their own emancipation but of that of 
all mankind. Women were always benevolent and 
good, and the great Poet, who wrote the most often 
sive lines against them, could not at last help avow, 
mg that women were Samaritans in every situation. 
A great servile war was at hand unless women step. 
p«d in as did the Sabine women of yore, and preach, 
•d and practised reconcileation. If they would ap- 
ply themselves to study and emancipate them, 
selves, they would speedily smooth down the 
roughness of man, and create a new heaven upon 
earth. 

A gentleman here asked whether the St. Simo. 
nians intended to sweep away the present order of 
things; what was to be the form of their new go- 
vemment; and what placess women were appointed 
to fill in it T 

M. Prati said, the St. Simenians intended to 
sweep away nothing, but that the present state of 
things would sink under its own rottenness. The 
form of their government was to be a hierarchy 
— not an hereditary one — founded on nature, in 
which those of the greatest capacity would pre. 
side. The station appointed to woman would be 
that her capacity entitled her to. She might fill any 
situation which did not require great strength and mus. 
eular exertion. 

Another Gentleman asked whether women were to 
command ships. 

M Prati. Oh certainly ! 

The same Gentleman. Do you also intend to man 
your ships with women [laughter] ? 

M. Pra.i. Not exactly ; there may be half men and 
half women — that would make the voyage pleasant ; 
but, on reflection, I think it would be better that there 
should be no women at all, since the employment of 
a sailor requires great muscular exertion. Women 
are to be captains and commanders, but not common 
sailors 

A general discussion then took place between the 
persons present on the form of government, the dis. 
nitration of property, and the rights of women. — 
Though we paid great attention, we could not under, 
stand the different theories, nor, we believe, did the 
disputants themselves, since the matter ended in a 
general challange, to be decided aome day next week. 


Panics Talleyrand : Anecdotes . — During a part 
of the time when Prince Talleyrand was an emi- 
grant, he was reduced to so much want, that he was 
even obliged to sell a valuable watch. “I know a 
gentleman," said the Mnrquis d’Assigny to the 

F rince, “ who will lend you a few hundred crowns. 

yesterday heard him say, in the presence of two 
opulent English merchants, that he always keeps two 
thousand crowns to serve his friends." “ You are 
laboring, I apprehend," replied the prince, “ under 
a mis* axe ; if he lent me this money, he would no 
longer keep it." 

•• What is your opinion respecting Mr. Nngent, a 
very witty old man?" said a friend to Prince Tal. 
leyrand. “ He always puts me in mind of an antique 
chlteau haunted by spirits— dens Uquel il revient dcs 
otfritoJ* 


The Countess de — , whose amours formed a 
general subject of conv« rsation, was blamed in very 
severe terms by a certain lady, in the hearing ot 
Talleyrand. “1 cannot entirely agree with you," 
said the prince ; “ the countess is merely enjoying 
the loss of her reputation." 

** I was standing on the Pont Royal one evening," 
said Talleyrand ; “ a splendid carriage passed, in 
which was La Tour, the commissary-in-chief of the 
army, who had been a footman. * Do you know 
who that person is V cried a fish-woman to her com- 
rade. * Yes,' replied the latter ; • he is a ci-devant 
dcrrilre ; ' " 

Mdlle. Fanny S— , a very lovely girl, had been 
the greater part of the evening in earnest converse, 
tion with a young clergyman, remarkable for his 
handsome person. When the latter had taken his 
leave, the young lady said to the prince that she had 

been much edified, and that the congregation- 

“flock, you intend to say, Mias . 1 suspect 

our friend to be more of a shepherd than a pastor." 

“ He relates an anecdote extremely well," said 
Mr. B., speaking of Count Daru ; “ but half the 
stories ho recounts are untrue, although they have 
the appearance of probability. What satisfaction 
can he derive in deceiving us?" “ That pleasure," 
said the prince, “ which a man experiences in 
making others believe what he does not believe 
himself." 

A discussion arose respecting certain usages 
among different nations. “They may all be traced 
to some motive," said Lally Tollendal. “Why, 
then, said a gentleman, “do the French, in driving 
their vehicles, give and take the left? In a draw- 
ing-room, you always give the right : you cede the 
right upon all occasions when you intend to shew 
deference to a person." “ It is quite clear," said T. 
“that the English are better whips than we ; if there 
were no other reason than this, it would show that 
we are in the wrong. The riders sit on the right, 
and are, of course, able to see how near the wheels 
can approach each other. Talking of right and left, 
as far as etiquette and precedence are concerned, re. 
calls to me t e saying of Madame Palatine de Bavi£re, 
the abbess of Maubuisson. Another abbess, who 
was about to pay her a visit, sent to inquire if the 
right would bo given to her. ' Ever since I have 
been a nun,' replied Madame Palatine, * the only 
difference I know between the right and the left is 
in making the sign of the cross.* "* 


* At the commencement of the last year 
I oflered to send the American tri-weekly in- 
stead of semi-weekly , together with two of my 
periodicals, in exchange to those who would 
publish my advertisements of the different pe- 
riodicals. In consequence of this notice, the 
exchange list was increased to 165. 1 soon 

found that the expen* would be greater than 1 
had anticipated, yet 1 had made the offer, and 
would of course continue it through the year — 
as I have done. 1 however find it too expensive 
to coutinue to send as heretofore. The circu- 
lation of my periodicals, (upon which the ex- 
pense falls,) will not warrant it, and I must, 
therefore, notwithstanding the uniform kind- 
ness with which they have been treated by 
those to whom they have been sent, material- 
ly reduce their exchange list . 

The semi-weekly American will hereafter be 
sent in exchange to those who will publish the 
following advertisements a few weeks for the 
difference of price. New-York , January 20, 
1834. 

VOL. III. OF THE RAILROAD JOUR- 
NAL AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS is published once a week in quarto form, with 
16 pages to each number, at $3 ; or in semi-monthly form, 
of 32 pages, stitched in a cover of colored paper, at $4 per 
annnm. in advance. The first and second volumes of the 
Journal may be had in two parts to the year, either stitched 
in covers or bound in boards, at the subscription price, with 
prioe of binding, in one part, 50 cents, in two parts 91 per 
volume. Those in covers may be sent by mail to any 
part of the country, the same as a magazine. Published at 
No. 35 Wall st., New-York, by D. K. Minor, Editor and 
Proprietor. 

THE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND 
REGISTER OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS is now just commencing its second year. It will 
be continued in a manner altogether superior to that of the 
first year. It has drawn forth many valuable corres- 
pondents, in different parte of the country, with the aamet- 
ones of whom, and those who may hereafter contribute to 
its columns, together with tbs ability of Mr. John Knioht, 
formerly, tad for several years , proprietor and publisher 


of the London Mechanics 1 ’ Maoazine, who is engaged 
as Editor, the proprietor has no hesitation in saying that 
it will be found worthy of an extended circulation and 
a liberal support. The first year, or two first volumes, having 
been stereotyped, may now be had either in numbers, or 
bound in boards — either at wholesale or retard. Prioe 91 50 
per vol. in numbers, or 91 75 in boards, or 93 per an- 
num. A liberal discount made to the trade. Published 
by the proprietor, D. K. Minor, at No. 35 Wall sL N. Y. 

THE NEW-YORK FARMER AND 
AMERICAN GARDENER'S MAGAZINE, has com- 
menced the second volume of a new series. It is published 
once a month, in quarto form of 32 pages to each month- 
ly number, at 93 pei annum in advance. The last vol- 
ume may be had either stitched in a cover, so as to be 
sent by mail or in boards. Price, stitched , 93 25; in 
boards, 93 50. Each subscribe a who pays in advance, or 
previous to the first of April, free of postage or oommission, 
unit be entitled to eight additional pagee to each monthly 
number , or 96 extra pages to the volume. Published at Ne. 
35 Wall street, N.Y. D. K. MINOR, Proprietor. 

Jan. 22, 1834. 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANICS will hereafter be published at the 
same office. Each quarterly number will contain about 
300 large octavo pages, embracing the most choice articles 
from the best agricultural and mechanical publications 
both in America and Europe. It will form 2 volumes to 
the year, of about 640 pages each, and will be put up like 
other quarterly publications, so as to be sent by mail. 
Price, 95 per annum, in advance. 

N. B. A small edition only will be published. 

D. K. Minor also publishes the NEW-YORK AMERI- 
CAN, daily, tri-uxehly , and semi-weekly. 

Also, the PLOUGH-BOY, a cheap agricultural publi- 
cation, of eight quarto pages , is issued ones a week, at 
91 50 per annum, in advance. It contains much inter- 
esting reading upon agriculture, dec. 

All Letters and Communications for the above pub- 
lications, may be addressed, free of postage, to 

D K. MINOR. 


List of Subscribers to the Railroad Journal 
who have paid in advance to Jan. 1, 1835, 
— continued from February 8, 1834. 

J. W. Crane, Schenectady, N. Y. 

E. M. Adams, Smithville, Jef. co., N. Y. 

J. S. Barnard, Dagsboro, Del. State. 

J. W. Collet, Flushing, L. I. 

W. H. Rodman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Picket], Danville, N. Y. 

R. Paul, St. Louis, Missouri. 

A. B. Allaire, Howell Works, N. J. 

A. Livermore, Meadville, Pa. 

Jonathan Jessup, Waterloo, Md. 

John Watson, Waterloo, Md. 

U. A. Hoyden, Lowell, Mass. 

S. B. Cushing, Providence, R. I. 

D. Mathews, Schenedtady, N. Y. 

John Noonan, Yorkville, N. Y. 

B. A. Aiderson, Lexington, Ky. 

G. W. Shields, ditto. 

L. Randal, ditto. 

A. O. Barber, ditto. 


A scientific person versed in Mechanics, Chemistry and 
Mineralogy, of several years practical experience in different 
branches of Civil Engineering, and who is also a good draughts- 
man, is desirous of obtaining employment either as an instructor 
in some public Institution, or as an Engineer upon some private 
or public work. 

He was educated at one of the first scientific Institutions ia 
the United States, and was for several years an instructor ia the 
said insUtution. 

A line addressed to B. at Railroad Journal Office, No. 35 Wall 
street, will meet with immediate attention. J r!5 tf 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 

53" The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keep constantly for 
sale a very extensive assortment ol Wrought Spike* and Nails, 
tiom 3 to 10 inches, manufactured by the sub»criber'* Patent 
Machinery, which alter five years successful operation and 
now almost universal use in the United States (as well as En- 
gland, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found tu 
perior to anv ever offered in market. 

Kuilroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes having 
countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron rails, to any 
tmount and on short notice. Almost all the Railroads now in 
progress in the United States are fastened with Spikes made at 
he above named lacio.y— lor which purpose they si • found In- 
al liable, as t’.ieir adhesion Is more than double any common 
<pike* made by the hammer. 

53” All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will ha 
punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N.Y. July, 1831. 

53 s Spikes are kept lor sale, at factory price*, by I. k J. 
Townsend, Albany, and the pr'ncfpal Iron Merchants In Alba- 
iv and Troy ; J. I. Brower, 2J9 Water street, New-York ; A. 
M Jones. Philadelphia ; T. Janvier#, Baltimore; Degrand k 
Smith, Boston. 

P. Si — Railroad Companies would do well to forward their 
udere aa early as practical, as the subscriber Is desirous of ex- 
tending the manufacturing eo as to keep pace with the dally 
ncreaslng demand for bis Bpikee. 

J-13 lam H. 9VRDEN. 
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DO* In reply to the oft repeated inquiry “ hasj 
Jilr. Vignolle’s promised article on Roads and 
Railroads yet appeared,” we can only say that 
at has not, but we hope soon to receive it. 

The letter of L. B. W., of Fort Wayne, Ta. 
is received, and his request attended to, rela 
tir.e to C. G. V. The paper containing the 
(communication to which he alludes, has not 
been received. We are obliged to him for his 
Attffgest ion relative to a tabular view of all the 
raiftroadfl in the United Stales* The propriety 
and utility of such a measure has more than 
once occurred to us, but hitherto we have been 
unable to obtain the necessary information, and 
for the present, other engagements do not 
admit of our undertaking the compilation. 
We shall endeavor, however, in the course of 
the present volume, to present our readers with 
a list of railroads in the United States, with a 
statement of their length, mode of construction, 
.cost, fee. &c., and shall, therefore, he obliged 
rto those engaged in their superintendance, tc 
{give us data for the purpose. 

^Locomotive Engines — Historical Retrospect. Com. 
piled from the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, of August, 1831. [From the 
London Mechanics* Magazine.] 

The first locomotive engine was invented twenty. | 
eight years ago, by the late Mr. Trevithick, 
a very ingenious man, and subsequently im- 
.' proved and used by Mr. Blenkinsop and others, 

? for the service of collieries. 

. Mr. Gurney stated that his carriage weighed only 
i S * tons ; that in 1825 he began to work it ;| 

; .. ...that in 1826 he went up Highgate and othei 
> hills ; and in 1827 he went to Bath. 

Jfimt he has run 18 to 20 miles an hour. 


that he is able to compete with the coaches* 
with an advantage, as 2 1. 10s. to 15s. per 
hundred miles, 
that he makes no noise. 

N.^B. — Mr. G. run his carriage for some time 
between Cheltenham and Gloucester, to the 
great loss of his supporters. Sir Charles 
Dance and others. 

Mr. Hancock stated that his carriage weighed 31 tons, 
that, with a piston of 9 inches, he has worked 
at 400 lbs., and on an average at from 60 to 
100 lbs. on the square inch ; consequently, 
could exert a power of 13 to 90 horses, 
that he makes only one-third of the noise of] 
others. 

Mr. Farey stated that Mr. Hancock and the Messrs. 
Heaton were the only candidates likely to 
prove successful, 
suggested that there should be 2 horses at 
every hill, for the help of these locomotives, 
stated that passengers were annoyed from heat, 
noise, smoke, and dust, 
condemns Gurney’s, &c. 

N. B. — The Messrs. Heaton, residing at Bir- 
mingham, were not examined. 

Mr. Ogle stated that his engine is 20 horse power, 
with a pressure of 250 lbs. on the square inch, 
that his carriage weighs 3 tons, 
has gone at the rate of 32 to 40 miles per hour] 
— and has ascended hills at the rate of 164 
miles per hour, 
explosion impossible, 
he is on the point of establishing a factory, so 
great are the demands for his carriage ! 

Mr. Gibbs was very sanguine in his hopes of success 
— proposed to plough, and drive vans. 

Mr. Summers (the partner of Mr. Ogle) stated that 
they had constructed 2 carriages, weighing 
3* tons, besides passengers, 
that" they had carried 9 persons at the rate of | 
9 miles, when the crank broke, and the 
carriage was sent back by canal, 
has carried 19 persons at the rate of 10 miles, 
has travelled at the rate of 30 miles during 4| 
hours frequently; consequently 135 miles 
in 44 hours.* 
has ascended Shirley-hill, which is 1 foot in 6. 
Such was the state of the locomotives in 1831. 

Observations . — In 1833, Mr. Gurney, the most per- 
severing of all the competitors, is beaten out of the 
field, to his great cost. 

Sir Charles Dance, his substitute, has run many 
times to Croydon and Greenwich — made an attempt 
to go to Birmingham, in which he failed — and made, 
lastly, an attempt to run daily to Cl&pham, in which 
also he has failed. 

Messrs. Hancock, Ogle, Gibbs, Summers, and 
Heaton, are all in movement, but merely by convul- 
sive starts ; although they are provided with powers 
that may| be raised to twenty, thirty, forty, and 
eighty horse power. ! 

About twenty years have passed away in experi- 

• Mr. Bummers afterwards explained that what he meant to 
«ay was, that he had travelled « r 0 j the space of four miles and 
a half— not four hours and a hair_at the tale of thirty miles an! 
hour/’— [E d. M. Ml ’“I—** 


ments, and not less, probably, than 100,0001. have 
]been expended upon them ; yet, after all, nothing 
effectual has been done. 

At one period steam guns were the terror of many : 
they were to have mowed down whole ranks of infan- 
try and cavalry; even artillery were to be quite im- 
potent before them ; but nobody now hears or dreams 
|of such things. It would almost seem as if steam- 
jearriages were destined to run the same course. The 
writer hopes not ; but if he were to look for grounds 
to anticipate a different result, it would not be in any 
of the prospectuses for steam-carriage companies that 
he has seen, of which the best that can be said is, 
that they circulate much easier than the wheels of 
the carriages that they respectively extol to the skies. 

A. Frenchman. 

| List of Steam Coaches and Drags now building and 
built in London and its Vicinity. 

We have been favored with this list by a correspondent, who 
•tate* that Its “ accuracy may be depended on ’* We really 
had no idea that there were so many locomotive competitors in 
the field. — [E d. M. M.) 

Hancock ..... 1 Infant, his own, built, experi- 
mental one. 

Ditto 2 Era, (for a company,) built* 

Ditto 3 Enterprise, (ditto,) built. 

Ditto 5 a new one ftow building, his own 

Ditto 4 Autopsy, his own, built. 

Gurney, Mauds- > , a drag, built and altered by the 
I ley. Stone, and > said engineers, for Sir C. 

Gibbs j Dance, Knight. 

Ogle • 1 a carriage, his own, built, ex- 

perimental one. 

Squire la carriage, himself and others, 

experimental one. 

Frazer la carriage, himself and others, 

building, experimental one. 
Gibbs & Applegath 1 a drag, themselves, experiment- 
al one, built. 

Gatfield and Bower 1 a drag, themselves, experiment- 
al one, building. 

Andrew Smith ..la drag, (for Mr. King,) experi- 
mental one, building. 

Palmer la drag, his own, experimental 

one, built. 

Redmund ..... 1 a carriage, experimental one, 
building. 

Manting, Joseph . 1 a carriage, his own, experi- 
mental one, building. 

Phillips A Co. ..la carriage, their own, experi- 
mental one, bui*ding. 

Silk la carriage, his o vn. experi- 

mental one, bu Iding. 

Smith tmd Co. ..la carriage, (for ca npany,) ex- 
perimental one, building. 

Mile-end (name not ) a carriage, (for a comps ny,) ex- 

• • • i — 


known) 


perimental one, buildi ag. 


Steam Travelling. — A company has been 
Jjust established to run steam-coaches in various 
parts of England. The capital of the compa- 
ny is to be £350,000. They have ordered fifty 
coaches to be built at Birmingham and six at 
Maudsley’s. Sir H. Parnell is the chairman 
of_the company.^ 
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Report of the Board of Directors of the Pont - 
chartrain Railroad Company , to the Stock- 
holders, at their meeting of December 2, 1833.] 

Office of Pontchartrain Railrdad Co. 
New-Orleans, Dec. 2, 1833. 

To the Stockholders : 

I am instructed by the board of director; 
to lay be fore you the following statements : 

1. Statement of the affairs of the company 
on the 30th of November ult. 

2. Comparative statements of receipts for] 
1881, ’32, and ’33. 

3. Statement of the machinery ordered, and| 
of the work required for the completion of the] 
road, and their probable cost. 

By statement No. 1, it will be seen that the 
rail track, harbor, machinery, real estate, ne- 
groes, 8lc. &c , have cost - $443,433 76| 

To which may be added the addi- 
tional amount required for ma- 
chinery, and the completion of 
the road, say - 18,600 00] 

Making the total cost of the road, 

independent of current expenses $462,033 76| 

The same statement shows the debts of thd 
' company are as follows : 

Bills payable, due in 1834 
“ « 1835 

Due to sundries - 
Bonds in favor of the City Bank, 
payable in 1837, ’42, and ’47 


$37,419 36 
5,085 00| 
8,000 00 1 

50,000 00| 


$100,504 36] 

Their available means are as follows : 

Bills receivable, due in 1834, ’35, 

’36, and ’37 - 
Amount due by sundries - 
Cash on hand - 

Sinking fund to meet the reim- 
bursement of bonds 


$19,826 14 
5,257 01 
3,627 77 


3,484 00 


$32,194 92| 

Amount due on the 
Darcantel property, 

and in suit, about $40,000 00 

The second statement shows that the re 
ceipts of the company, since the commence 
ment of their operations, have been as follows 
For 1831 - / - - - $16,141 01 

« 1832 - 44,101 15 

“ 1833 - 75,929 25 

The third statement enumerates the ma- 

chinery ordered, and the works required for the 
completion of the road and harbor, and theirj 
probable cost. 

SUMMARY. 

Capital stock of the company - $250,000 00] 

Cost of works, including probable 
amount required for their com- 
pletion, & c. as per statement $462,033 76 

DEBTS OF THE COMPANY FOR 1834. 

Amount due as above - - $37,419 36 

Probable cost of the machinery 
ordered, and works required for 
the completion of the road - 18,600 00] 

Probable current expenses, - - 30,000 00 

Interest on bonds - 4,000 00| 

Due to sundries - 8,000 00 


$98,019 36 


AVAILABLES FOR 1S34. 

Bills receivable - 
Cash - - ' - - 

Return duties Qn rails, when laid 
Rent of hotels and bath houses 
Due by sundries - 
Probable receipts ; suppose the 
same amount as in 1833 - 


53 


$3,077 
3,627 
2,000 
4,200 
5,257 01 


- 75,929 25 


$94,091 

It is cofidently expected that the balance 
bills receivable, and the amount due on the 
Darcantel property, will more than suffice 


redeem the bonds issued in favor of the City 
Bank. 

It may be well to observe here, that the real 
property of the company is put down at cost, 
while it is worth more than double the amount 
The cholera and yellow fever, during the 
last summer, have certainly reduced the re- 
ceipts of the company up warns of twenty thou- 
sand dollars ; it is, therefore, not unreasonable 
to suppose, that the increase in the receipts 
for 1834 will be at least in the same ratio as 
the previous years, when the track and harbor 
were in an unfinished state, and the whole 
works covered with mechanics and laborers. 
Should this be the case, the company will bej 
enabled to complete their works, extinguish 
their debts, and give a good dividend at the 
close of the coming year. 

During the present year the following works 
have been completed, to wit : 

1. The harbor, with the exception of a small: 
part of the breakwater. 

2. A large car house. 

3. An engine house. 

4. Double and treble tracks at both ends of 
the road, to facilitate the arrival and departure 
of the cars. 

5. A large platform to avoid manual labor in 
loading the cars at the city end of the track. 

6. Ten new cars for passengers. 

7. The Venitian blinds of the Washington 
Hotel. 

8. Filled up a large extent of the company’s 
property, thereby trebling its value. 

9. A bath house for the people of color. 

And the company have bought or imported 

the following machinery : 

1. The locomotive engine Creole, and a 
large number of freight cars. 

2. A lathe, and the necessary tools for the 
engines and forge. 

3. A drudging machine. 

The drudging machine has the double ad- 
vantage of preserving a proper depth of water 
in the harbor, and of supplying the company 
with materials to fill up tneir lots, thereby 
greatly increasing the value and utility of both ; 
about fourteen thousand superficial feet have 
already been filled up. 

The company is now amply supplied with 
all the machinery required for the transporta- 
tion of freight and passengers. A third lo- 
comotive engine has been ordered, to prevent 
the possibility of a stoppage ; and the forge is 
provided with lathes and the necessary tools 
to keep the machinery in proper order, and to 
repair any part of the engines which may give 
way. 

A few months will now suffice for the com- 
pletion of the whole works ; the board of di- 
rectors will then be enabled to direct their un- 
divided attention to the proper application of 
the immense mechanical power under their 
control. I am, very respectfully, your obedi-] 
ent servant, John Hewlett, President. 


by Mr. Badnall, to test the correctness of the 
undulating principle as contended for by him. 
They were not, however, given at length in the 
London paper, and therefore we re-publish 
them from the London Mechanics’ Magazine, 
as given by Mr. Badnall himself, and we shall 
publish several articles from the Mechanics r 
Magazine, to explain more fully Mr. Badnairs 
views and theory, that the subject may receive 
in this country the consideration which its im- 
portance demands. 
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Undulating Railways have attracted much 
attention and discussion in England. The in- 
ventor, Mr. Badnall, has met with great oppo- 
sition from various sources ; he has, however, 
steadily pursued his labors in perfecting his 
invention, and at the same time kept up a con- 
troversy, always in a gentlemanly, yet decided] 
tone, with his opponents, until he has demon 
strated, by actual and repeated experiments, its] 
entire practicability. So well, indeed, has he 
satisfied those who have witnessed his experi-] 
ments, that Mr. Stephenson, the distinguished 
engineer of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
road, has joined him as a partner in civil engi- 
neering. 

In Nos. 48 and 50 of Vol. 2, we gave, from a] 
London paper, some account of experiments 
made on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 


Further Experiments on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, to determine the cor- 
rectness of the Undulating Railway System. 
Sir, — Since I had last the pleasure of ad- 
dressing you, we have been enabled to try some 
further experiments on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway, the decisive result of which 
will, I doubt not, fully establish, in your mind 
and in the public opinion, the merits of the un- 
dulating principle. 

On Wednesday last, the 16th instant, we met 
as before on the Sutton inclined plane . On 
this occasion it was agreed by the engineers 

K resent, viz., Mr. Robert Stephenson, sen, the 
lessrs. Dixons, Mr. Dagleish, and myself, that 
the truth and validity of the principle, as well 
as the comparative advantage to be derived 
from its adoption, would be effectually deter- 
mined by the following test : 

As great a velocity as possible being attained 
by the engine and load, before reaching a given 
\point near the foot of the inclined plane, the 
time was to be accurately ascertained which the 
train ’occupied in ascending from that point to 
a state of rest . 

The power being thus reversed, the time was 
to be accurately measured which the train oc- 
cupied in descending from a state of rest to the 
point from which it had previously ascended. 

Hence it would be obvious, that if the descent 
were made in less time than the ascent, the 
velocity generated at the foot of the plane would 
be proportionably greater than the velocity of 
the ascending train at the same point, and, con- 
sequently, the demonstration would be clear 
that the engine and train would not only have 
ascended to an opposite elevation equal to that 
from whence it tell, but to a greater one , the 
extent of which would be in proportion to the 
velocity attained. 

Experiment 1 .— The “ Liver” engine, and a 
load of thirteen waggons (weighing in all 72| 
tons,) after traversing a distance of three-fourths 
of a mile to acquire a sufficient velocity, as- 
cended the inclined plane 278 yards, the time 
occupied in performing the ascent to a state 
of rest being 90 seconds, viz. velocity at foot of 
plane being about 12.60 miles per hour, and the 
average velocity about 6.30 miles per hour. 

Experiment 2. — The power being reversed 
the engine and train descended 278 yards , viz. 
from a state of rest to the point from which thsy 
had previously risen, in 50 seconds. The velo- 
city at the foot of the plane being about 22.70 
miles per hour-~average velocity about 11.35 
miles. \ 

Experiment 3. — The engine and train having 
traversed f mile to generate velocity, ascend- 
ed to a state of rest, viz. about 278 yards in 75 
seconds. Velocity at the foot of the plane being 
about 14.12 miles per hour— average velocity 
about 7.6 miles. 

Experiment 4.— The power being reversed, 
the descent of 278 yards was accomplished in 
40 seconds. Velocity at the loot of the plane 
being about 28.32 miles per hour— average ve- 
locity 14.16 miles. 

Experiment 5.— The ascent of 278 yards was 
made in 80 seconds. Velocity at the foot of the 
plane being about 14.82 miles per hour— ave- 
rage velocity 7.11 miles per hour. 

4 Experiment 6. — The descent of 278 yards 
was accomplished in 49 seconds. Velocity at 
the foot of the plane being about 23.22 miles 
per hour — average velocity about 11,61 miles 
per hour. - ^ bateau m « 
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AVERAGE. 

Total spaces passed over to |e- Times occupied 
nerate maximum velocity in ascending 

before ascending. 278 yards. 

Experiment 1 1,380 yards 90 seconds. 

Experiments 1,380 yards 75 seconds. 

Experiment 5 1,380 yards 80 seconds. 

Total, 13,960 yards 245 seconds. 

[ Average, 1,380 yards 811 seconds. 

Total spaces passed over in go Times occupied 
Derating maximum v* loci- in descending 

ty in descending. 278 yards. 

Experiment 2 278 yards 50 seconds. 

Experiment 4 878 yards 40 seconds. 

Experiment 6 878 yards 49 seconds. 

834 yards 139 seconds. 

278 yards 481 seconds. 


From the preceding statement it appears, 
that the utmost average maximum velocity 
which the Liver engine could attain on this oc- 
casion, at the foot of the plane, after traversing 
a distance of 1,320 yards, was about 13.920 
miles an hour ; by which means, the power 
being continued, she was enabled to ascend an 
inclination of 278 yards. 

On the other hand, it appears that the same 
engine, with the same load, (the steam being 
kept up in every instance to a pressure of about 
60 lbs. to the inch,) generated a velocity, after 
descending 278 yards, of about 24.488* miles 
per hour, evidently proving that the engine and 
train would not only have mounted another 
summit of equal elevation to that from whence 
it fell, but would, at the highest point, have been 
travelling at a velocity of more than ten miles 
an hour, with the full means of increasing that 
velocity to any desired extent over the succeed- 
ing undulations. 

Although the preceding experiments had, to 
the satisfaction of all pfesent, decided the supe- 
riority of the undulating principle, I was anxious 
to know the result of a trial with a double load. 
I therefore proposed (it being too late an hour 
on this occasion) to attain, on a future day, a 
a velocity of twenty miles an hour, with a dou- 
ble train of goods and two engines. I had, on 
several occasions, published my opinion of what 
that result would be, and I have now the satis- 
faction of adding the particulars of this impor- 
tant experiment, which, I need not say, more 
than confirms all my anticipations. 

I On Sunday morning last two locomotive en- 
gines, viz. the “ Firefly” and the “ Pluto,” left 
Manchester with a train of loaded waggons, 
weighing 150 tons, exclusive ot engines and 
tenders, the whole length of the train being 
about 155 yards . 

On arriving at the Sutton inclined plane, it 
was determined to adopt the same method as on 
the last trials, of proving the merits of the prin- 
ciple. Our reason for appointing Suuday for 
this meeting will be obvious, when it is consi- 
dered how dangerous and inconvenient it would 
he to try experiments with such a load on any 
other day, when the trains are almost constantly 
passing and repassing. 

It may be known to some of your readers, 
that the French government have lately ap- 
pointed a certain number of their most eminent 
engineers to visit this country, with a view of 
acquiring all requisite information, preparatory 
to the construction of several intended French 
lines of railway. 

These gentlemen, nine in number, were pre- 
sent on this occasion ; their names were as 
follows: Mons. Navier; Mons. Goubeau, Juge- 
ment des Ponts et Chausses ; M. Arnollet, In- 

K nieur en chef du Ponts et Chausses, a Dijon ; 

„ Engene Nuneann, Ingenieur des Ponts et 
Chausses, No. 1 Rue Castiglione, Paris ; Mons. 
Dausse ; Mons. L. L. Vallee, Ingenieur en chef 
des Ponts et Chausses ; Mons. J. Moistard, In- 


The velocity in theee instances is calculated from the 
matrage number of seconds occupied in ascending and de- 
scending ; thus, 878 yards being = about 64 of a mile, we 
have the descending tine 464 > 64 = 894 and 3,600 se- 
conds -r 894X8 = 84.488 maximum velocity. .. .. 


genieur de la Marine ; Mons. Paris, Lieutenant 
de Vaissean ; Mons. K. Mamg&n. 

The English engineers present were Mr. R. 
Stophensou, sen., of Manchester, (with whom 
I have recently entered into partnership as 
civil engineers,) Mr. Dagleish, sen., Mr. Dixon, 
sen., Mr. Dagleish, jun., and mvself. In addi- 
tion to whom were many otfier individuals 
deeply interested in railways, and of general 
scientific acquirements, among whom were 
Mr. Case, of Suminer-hiU, near Liverpool, Mr. 
Garnett, of Manchester (editor of the Guar- 
dian ), and others. 

The following statement cannot fail to form 
an interesting part of your publication : 

Experiment 1. — Two locomotive engines, 
the Firefly and the Pluto, being attached to the 
train above mentioned, and having traversed 
a distance of one mile , to generate a sufficient 
velocity, arrived at the point from whence the 
ascent was to be measured, at a velocity of 
about 20.28 miles per hour. The Pluto then 
left the train, and the Firefly alone ascended 
with the load (working the whole way) to a 
distance of 575 yards , 1 16 seconds — average 
velocity being about 10.14 miles an hour. 

Experiment 2. — The power of the Firefly 
being reversed, the engine and load descended 
575 yards in 74 seconds. The velocity at the 
foot of the plane being about 31.70 miles per 
hour — average velocity about 15.85 miles per 
hour. 

Experiment 3. — The Firefly and Pluto hav- 
ing traversed the same distance as before, 
generated, at the foot of the plane, a velocity 
of about 14.34 miles per hour. The Pluto then 
left the train, and the Firefly and load ascended 
(power working) 315 yards in 90 seconds — 
average velocity about 7.17 miles per hour. 

Experiment 4.— The power or the Firefly 
being reversed, the whole train descended 315 
yards in 65 seconds. Maximum velocity 19.82 
— average velocity 9.91. 

Experiment 5. — The same engines and load, 
working about 1£ miles to generate velocity, 
attained at the foot of the plane a velocity of 
about 18.32 miles an hour. The Pluto left as 
before, and the Firefly and load rose 457£ yards 
in 102J seconds — average velocity about 9.16 
miles per hour. 

Exjieriment 6. — The Firefly and train des- 
cended 457£ yards in 80 seconds. Maximum 
velocity 23.22 miles per hour — average velocity 
11.61. N.B. In this instance some delay occur 
red in reversing the power, which will account 
for the comparative difference in time. 

Throughout the whole of these experiments 
it will he seen the results were so much in 
favor of the undulating system, that it was 
evident a far greater load than 150 tons could 
be moved by tne Firefly, at an average velocity 
of 15 miles per hour from one summit of a 
curve to another. The dip of inclination being 
about 1 in 99, and the total length of the undu- 
lation varying from 630 to 1,150 yards. 

This led me to propose a further experi- 
ment, and I think I may safely add, that one 
more important in result was* never before 
tried in any country. 

Experiment 7. — The two engines, as before, 
attained at the foot of ascent a velocity of 
about 19.04 miles per hour. The Pluto then 
left the train, and, at the same moment, the 
Firefly shut off her steam. The whole 
train then rose by momentum alone (the weight 
of the train, including engine and tender, being 
near 164 tons,) to the distance of 323 yards in 
70 seconds — average velocity about 9.o2 miles 
per hour. 

Experiment 8 and last. — The Firefly and 
train descended 323 yards (power working) 
in 66 seconds! Velocity at foot of the plane 
being about 20.04 miles per hour — average ve- 
locity about 10.02 miles per hour. 

Thus the preceding experiments most un- 
questionably prove two most important facts 
— not only that a given locomotive power can 
convey from one summit of a curve or undula- 
tion, to another summit of equal altitude, double 
the load which that game power can convey at| 
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'the same velocity on the level ; but that a given 
locomotive engine can convey, from one sum- 
mit of a curve or undulation to another sum- 
mit of equal altitude, double the load which it 
is capable of moving on a level at a like velo- 
city (see last experiment), by the employment 
of the steam force throughout only half the 
distance ! 

These results lead me to go one step farther - 
It is my opinion, that if sucli a weight were to 
be added to the 150 tons moved on this occa- 
sion, as would be a maximum load for three 
locomotive engines on a level at 15 miles an 
hour, the Firefly alone (her power being equal 
to either of the other engines) « could move the 
whole train from one summit of a curve to 
another of like altitude, at an equal average 
velocity, viz. 15 miles per hour. 

If any of your readers, whether witnesses or 
otherwise of these interesting experiments, can 
correct any error of opinion or of statement 
in allusion to them, I shall be exceedingly hap- 
py to recognize and acknowledge it. In the 
mean time I think, Sir, I may congratulate my- 
self upon having stamped, by this letter, a value 
that will he long appreciated on the correspond- 
ence (pro and con.) which your Magazine con- 
tains on this subject ; and I am as happy in 
feeling that every individual who witnessed the 
recent experiments was fully satisfied with the 
importance of the results, as in believing that, 
in defiance of prejudice and long-formed erro- 
neous opinions on this subject, the public will 
before long acknowledge, appreciate, and he 
benefitted by the 44 undulating principle.” 

I am, sir, with great respect, your very obe- 
dient servant, Richard Badnall. 

P. S. — I have not yet seen your last Number. 
“ S. Y. V* remarks in the previous one shall 
be noticed. In the mean time, he does me in- 
justice in supposing I have ever indulged one 
contemptuous feeling toward him. I could not 
indulge it to a worm — much more to an indivi- 
dual whose good motives, in a scientific dis- 
cussion, I have never questioned, and in an- 
swer to whose remarks I have bestowed time, 
attention, and labor. 

The following communication, from Mr. J. 
L. Sullivan, refers to a subject of great impor- 
tance to this country, and especially to this city. 
We have heard much of Mr. Blanchard’s steam- 
boat for ascending rapids in rivers,without ever 
having seen a description of it. The follow- 
ing communication will, we hope, attract the 
attention of those who are experienced in such 
matters, and have leisure to furnish us with 
their views for publication. 

Blanchard's AUegany River Steamboat . [Com- 
municated for the American Railroad Jour- 
nal.] 

To the Editor': 

Sir , — If, in announcing the twin boat on 
Burden’s plan, it could have been stated that 
it had run up rapids so heavy in descent that 
a canal had been actually made around them 
where the fall is in fact eight feet a mile, it 
would have been admitted that “ a New Era” 
in steam navigation had indeed commenced ; 
and this is but a correct description of the per- 
formance of Blanc harf* boat on the Connecti- 
cut, between Hartford and Springfield, passing 
up Enfield falls, daily, the summer past. 

This sort of steamboat is the same that has 
made a passage up to Olean Point from Pitts- 
burg. Others have since been built for con- 
stant business elsewhere : the Allegany route 
not yet being reached from New- York by the 
westward hound freight. 

But 1 am led at this time to bring it into 
recollection and notice, as an interested party , 
from seeing, in one of your last numbers, men- 
tion of an improvement by Mr. Langdon, of 
Troy, in whicn some reliance appears to be 
placed on the principle of strength combined in 
Blanchard’s patent ; and more especially also, 
from seeing the purpose of Pennsylvania, avow- 
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ed by one of her Senators in Congress, to cut 
off ail our western trade. There can be no 
question that such is the intention of Philadel- 
phia, and there is much reason to fear that 
they are much nearer to effecting it than we 
are in New-York aware of. 

The navigation of the Allegany with light 
and powerful steamboats, together with an im- 
mediate connection of this river by a railroad 
with the Erie canal at Buffalo, could prevent it ; 
and more effectually when the great railroad in 
contemplation from this city to the lake, 
touching the head of that river at Hamilton, 
shall be made ; and then the branch to Buffa- 
lo, (50 miles,) would serve both to connect the 
canal with the river, and to connect that city 
with New-York by a good winter route. 

I am not, however, the only interested party ; 
all who wish New-York to retain a good share 
of the western trade must feel interested in 
the subject. 

Having been on the Allegany while a mem- 
ber of the United States Board of Engineers 
for Internal Improvement, and having been 
early in life practically engaged in improving 
river navigation, I then considered this route as 
of very great consequence to the commerce of 
New-York, and very easily made navigable for 
steamboats of a light draft of water; and when 
Blanchard’s experiment thereon was an- 
nounced, a few years later, sought aud con- 
tracted for his services and the right of his in- 
vention exclusively for the companies I might 
form for its use ; for others as well as for the 
Hudson and for the Delaware and Raritan canal 
trade, as permitting of an extensive communi- 
cation with the southern waters— »for if a short 
canal were made in North Carolina from Cape 
Fear river to the Waccamawin South Caroli- 
na, and from WinyawBay to the Santee, and 
a marsh cut made around Bull’s Bay, there 
would be steam navigation inland from New- 
York to Georgia. 

The peculiarity of Blanchard’s l>oat,Hvhich 
assures to it great speed, is the combination 
of means to construct a very light hull, having 
extraordinary vertical strength, so as to be 
able to carry astern wheel, and much more than 
usual power in proportion to size. It may be 
said to combine ship carpentry and house car- 
pentry with the principle of the arched bridge. 
This mode of construction, it will be seen by 
the prefixed sketch, distributes the stress over 
the whole fabric. A great vertical force may 
bear on the arc frames; and if much longitudinal 
impulse is received, it is at their extremities. 
Even the cylinders of the engine are borne by 
these are frames; and the action and reaction 
of the power is all included within them . The 
shell of the hull buoys up or carries the ma- 
chinery, without being relied on to bear any 
strain. 

Suppose two arcs of a circle of which the 


cord is rather longer than the length of the 
boat. Suppose tnem vertical and opposed, 
united at the extremities, and the curve pre- 
served by braces in the form of an X; and 
that close to each brace a screw bolt ties the 
two arcs together, pressing on the ends of the 
braces, somewhat let in. Such a frame placed 
vertically would be immensely strong to resist 
perpendicular pressure. Two such frames, 
thus placed parallel to each other, resting on 
the floor timbers, and connected with the 
beams and ribs, makes a very stiff yet very 
light vessel ; and the timber employed being 
acted on lengthwise, may be very small, yet 
abundantly strong in that position. 

The frames or arcs project astern far enough 
to bear the wheel, the weight of which is sus- 
tained, consequently, by the whole of the hull, 
even to the head ; and thus the wheel may be 
placed so as to act in the dead water or the 
wake, producing there much more effect than 
close up. The cylinders are horizontal, and 
connected with the arcs, which bear their 
weight and action. The boilers also are 
placed so as to be borne by the arcs ; and if 
the boat is for canal use> they are in-board in 
rooms separated by a very strong glancing 
shield T to guard against explosions, though 
otherwise effectually guarded against. If for 
rivers, they are placed on the guards, and out- 
side of the shields. On rivers there may also be 
side wheels : and for rapids, where the current 
is too swift, Blanchard s invention to push or 
set the boat forward is applied. This is pow- 
erful enough even to lift while it pushes ahead, 
and is a combination very useful on the Ohio 
in a low state of the water. 

This branch of navigation is becoming too 
extensive and valuable in our country not to 
have made safety a very important point. Be- 
sides the shield to glance off an explosion, the 
use of a float, with mechanism to ring a bell 
in the boiler itself, when the water gets too 
low, is another precaution : another, to cause 
similar machinery to open valves to give no- 
tice by steam : another, a self-regulator of the 
supply : another, to prevent sediment and con- 
cretions on the bottom, (of which I shall give 
you a description in a future article.) We 
have, besides, several improvements in the 
boiler to use anthracite, reducing the quantity 
so as to make it about one-third the expense of 
pine wood ; so also as to apply the fire without 
internal flues. 

The Allegany boats can use the coal of the 
upper branches of this river, as well as that 
obtained at Pittsburg. A branch railroad to 
Buffalo would carry coal to the lake boats. A 
twin boat would not be so safe for the Allegany 
as a single one. The liability of a twin boat to 
strike aground, or against another vessel or ob- 
stacle, suddenly with ova of the hulls, causes 
the momentum of the ether (a force equal to 


the weight thereof multiplied into its velocity) 
to rend itself separate. And two hulls that are 
so heavy as to sink, if filled, doubles the danger, 
because the sinking of one upsets the whole. 
Whatever depresses one more than the other, 
disturbs the steering ; but a single hull may 
heel without diminishing the power of the 
helm. 

It seems reasonable to think .that a single 
hull, with very ample power, will be the swift- 
est vessel, because she may receive the form 
and proportions nearly which Nature-gives to 
quick swimming fish. Naval architecture has 
taken this hint, and follows it out as far as is 
consistent with the stability of sailing vessels. 
One that is shaped the same at both ends, can- 
not sail as well as when gradually diminishing 
aft from the forward third. Since the resist- 
ance to the velocity is well known to increase 
in mueh higher ratio than the speed, the light- 
er the draft the greater promise of rapidity, as 
flat vessels sail fastest before the wind. 

On a large scale, Blanchard ’3 boat may have 
uncommon breadth and adaptation to the Ohio ; 
and on the Hudson she may have both stem 
and side wheels. The more breadth of paddle 
applied, the less depth will be required, and 
the more advantageous the application. The 
cylinders may be upright for the side wheels, 
and horizontal for the stern wheel ; all sus- 
tained by the arcs : and by thus distributing 
or dividing the power, more may be employed. 
The weight of an engine increases in a greater 
ratio than the power, therefore three engines 
would comprehend a greater proportion of pow- 
er to weight, than one or two. 

The resistance sustained by a body moving 
in a fluid, is proportioned to the square of its 
velocity, and the area of its section immersed. 
Whatever the shape of the vessel, her displace- 
ment of water must be a quantity equal to her 
weight. In point of draft, or section immersed, 
nothing is gained by a twin boat ; but in point 
of resistance, something is lost. In his work 
on the Steam Engine, Mr. Renwick observes 
that “ an obvious advantage will be gained by 
increasing the size of the vessels, for the re- 
sistances vary as the square of similar di- 
mensions, while the tonnage increases with 
their cubes.” 

It is evident that a boat upon Blanchard’s 
plan, as broad and long as Burden’s, and S3 
feet wide, would draw but half as much water, 
and present no more cross section ; and while 
the resistance would be the same, minus the 
friction of two sides, she would have the ad- 
vantages of not parting the water at so much 
depth, and of avoiding by her shape the retard- 
ing force following or occurring at the stem. 
Burden’s are 8 feet diameter. 

For these reasons mainly, which are in 
their nature, indisputable, I am led to think 
that Blanchard’s kind of boat with stern and 
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side wheels mu3t be very favorable to the 
•effect of the power, since with that of the 
stern wheel only, they perform so well. 

In reference to the commerce of the west, 
this steam-boat evidently possesses the proper- 
ties demanded by the rapidity of some parts of 
the Allegany, and the shallowness of some 
parts of the Ohio in the summer season. It is 
•f great consequence, indeed, that as the New- 
Orleans market is not much sought from the 
Rorih at mid-summer, the western trade on 
the Ohio, the Cumberland and the Tennessee, 
and even the Missouri, may advantageously 
rely on a direct and cheap way to a northern 


port. 

This route is the more important, since thej 
avowed intention of Pennsylvania, because the' 
liope cherished by some that a canal might be 
made or allowed by that state along the shore 
<of the Allegany, cannot be expected, contrary 
i to the interest of Philadelphia . 

But it may be said here, as it has been said 
tthere, in the Quarterly Review, that the rail- 
road from New-York to Allegany river, “ will 
become a permanent portion of national 
“ wealth, and not only add to the comfort and 
“ riches of the present generation, but exert an 
“ influence upon the remotest posterity. Of| 
“ all the sources of national wealth, internal 
“ commerce is not only the most secure, but 
“ the most productive. Nations that are 
“ merely agricultural are proverbially poor. 
M It is far otherwise when the enterprise of 
“ the industrious is directed to every object.” 

“ All the means which facilitate both per- 
“ sonal communication, and a cheap and rapid 
“ interchange of commodities, are of the ut- 
“ most value and importance: They have been 
“ so regarded by all enlightened nations; and 
“ in truth, the attention that has been paid to 
“ them is one of the surest criterions by which 
“ to judge of the advance a people has made 
•* in civilization. Progress in the Fine Arts is a 
“ far less certain indication of refinement 
“ than roads and inland navigation.” 

Such are the opinions entertained in Phila 
delphia, where practice evinces their accept- 
ance throughout the state. 

Permit me now briefly to consider the prac 
tical effect of this navigation of the Allegany 
combined with the use of the railroad from 
hence thither, in its way to lake Erife, compared 
with the useful effect of the railroad without 
these steamboats. 

The lake being closed in the spring, nearly 
as late at Dunkirx, where the road will ter-] 
minate, as at Buffalo, about two months more 
of lake navigation will belong to the commu-j 
nication through Pennsylvania; but a 3 the 
Allegany and the Ohio are open earlier than 
the Pennsylvania canal can be, unless a very 
mild winter, much freight that would have 
gone by the way of Philadelphia to the central 
west, or to the centre of Ohio by the lake, will 
descend the Allegany and pass from Cincin- 
nati north, in less time, and probably at less 
expense. The consequence will be that New- 
York retains her full snare of the western com- 
merce rather more advantageously than Penn- 
sylvania can by her canal, thougn in a milder 
region. 

Let us consider the distances and time, 
which I do with the more confidence from 
knowing the ground by observation. 

It is most probable that this route will avail 
of the Harleem railroad as far as opposite Rock-1 
land, gaining the shore of Hudson by following] 
that of Harleem river, and crossing, pass thence 
to Ramapo valley, (unless the Company should 
avail of the Paterson railroad to reach the 
same point, the ground being favorable ; this, 
however, is leaving the state.) 

To Ramapo may be called - - 85 miles. 
Thence to Florida, in Orange, - 24 “ 

Thence by Deer Park Gap, in Sha- 
wangunk mountains, and across Sul- 
livan county, to the Delaware, - - 60 “ 

Up the Delaware ----- 20 “ 

Across to the Susquehanna - - 16 “ 


Westward down along the Sus- 
quehanna, and up along the Che- 
mung, - - - -- -- -- -1 10 “ 

Canesteo to Angelica - - - - 20 “ 

ToOlean , 80 “ 

315 “ 

Thence by the Allegany to PittsJ ' 
burg, - -- -- -- -- 280i “ 
descending 2} feet in a mile, in all 630 feet. 

The rime, at 8 miles an hour on the railroad, 
will be - -- -- .- --40 hours. 
Down the river ------ 20 “ 

To Cincinnati, 439 miles, at 12 miles 

an hour - -- -- -- -87 “ 

97 “ 

In the spring of the year, when the water is 
high, the passage down must be even quicker, 
and the merchants are then solicitous to reach 
home early with their purchases. 

In the autumn, after the 1st October, the Al- 
legany will be deemed safer than the lake, and 
the river will be open later than the canal. 
There will be two months earlier access to the 
New-York market for produce from the west 
this way than by the lake. 

It will be important that the boats be power- 
ful. The speed of steam freighting, even 
on the Hudson, makes up for the cheap- 
ness and slowness of sloop navigation, which 
averages four days, while the tow-boats run 
the passage regularly in 24 hours. The navi- 
gation of the Allegany will be at least half as 
important to the state as the Hudson itself. 

But no time is to be lost in defensive mea- 
sures against the vigorous enterprize of Phila- 
delphia. She will, if we delay, have accom- 
plished her works, completed her system of in- 
terception, and bound the West to her capital 
in fetters of credit. The wishes even of the 
western people of that state will be frustrated. 
The expedient that will take least time, is to 
connect Erie canal at Buffalo with the bend of 
the Allegany in Cattaraugus, as our leading 
statesmen think. The distance is 50 miles, 
and one track might be soon made. But to 
wait for a canal to be made from Rochester to 
Olean, however useful the work, involves too 
much delay as a defensive measure. 

This railroad might be considered a branch 
of the main line in reference to the winter 
travel, or practically so. To use again 
the language of the Quarterly Review, “A 
“ populous state, willing to pleage its resources 
“ for the redemption or loans, can alone com- 
“ mand that confidence which will justify in- 
“ vestment of the property of individuals, or 
w what is of even more importance, will draw 
“ to our country the wealth of foreign capital- 
“ ists.” 

This remark is applicable and encouraging 
to the southern states. Public investment may 
be compensated in the effects. Erie canal 
doubled the price of produce in the western 
counties. Wnen such works are accomplish- 
ed by public credit, the loans may be paid off 
by selling stock to private capitalists, who can 
then buy in, because immediate returns war- 
rant it. 

The difference between our country and oth- 
ers, is, that their resources are swallowed up 
in the necessity of maintaining large standing 
armies. Our country only wants cheap trans- 
portation to be prosperous. It has been well 
remarked, that “ When a state enters into a 
“ system of internal improvement, if the com- 
“ pletion of the public works shall add to the 
“ value of individual property as much as they 
u cost, the state is no loser (if they receive no 
“revenue;) but if besides, they pay the in- 
“ tercst of the cost, the whole expenditure be- 
“ comes clear profit .” 

Humble as may be the instrument described 
in this article, it can hardly be doubted from 
experience thus far, that it really commences 
a “ new era ” in the art, when steamboats will 
conquer the difficulties of rapid rivers, and 
combining the means of safety, traverse the 


great arc of the Union, from the head of the 
Allegany to the head of the Tennessee. For 
this reason an Albany company might com- 
mence this operation, if the railroad company 
should not do it in anticipation of the accom- 
plishment of their work. J. L. Sullivan. 

P. S. There has lately been an improvement 
in steam boilers, made by Mr. L. Disbrow, and 
owned by him and* Joseph Goddard, Esq., and 
tested in the steamboat of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company, by which there is a 
saving made, compared with wood, of 45 to 50 
per cent, in the expense of fuel. 

It consists of a number of conical furnaces, 
the base of which is the grate, the apices con- 
nected by a small flue. These all immersed 
in the water and half full of coal, make a 
steady and strong fire. They are fed near the 
top or the cones, by horizontal openings. 

On the Preservation o r Timber , tyc. By A. B. 

[For the American Railroad Journal.] 

Sir, — I will contribute a little of my experi- 
ence, which satisfies me that the plan of the 
Black Rock railroad will answer well. In 1823 1 
laid a hemlock plank on the surface of ground, 
corresponding with a grade prepared for a rail- 
road. Without grass or vegetation, dirt had 
accumulated so as to be about even with the 
upper surface, except at one end, which had 
become covereid with gravel. Last season, af- 
ter the plank had lain ten years, I had occasion 
to take it up. I expected to find the under side 
rotten, but found the whole plank as sound 
and hard as if it had been under cover. The 
use of it was to walk upon from the kitchen 
door. A. B. 

Railway between Amsterdam and Co- 
logne. — The Prussian journals say that an 
iron railroad will be made between Amsterdam 
and Cologne, that the work will be confided to 
Lieut. Col. Bake, of the Dutch engineers, and 
that a Dutch civil engineer, named Braede, is 
already engaged in the preparatory surveys. 
The plan has already received the sanction of 
the kings of Prussia and the Netherlands. 

Percussion Locks for the Army. — A com- 
mittee, consisting of three officers of artillery, 
is now actively engaged at Woolwich in a 
course of practical experiments, of which the 
object is to ascertain the propriety, or other- 
wise, of introducing percussion locks for the 
army, in lieu of the present flint and steel. No 
report is, we hear, to be made to government 
till the firing of 24,000 rounds of cartridges 
shall have afforded grounds for a decided 
opinion. 

Water in Flour. — Most important research- 
es have recently been carried on in Paris by 
MM. Payen and Persoz, on the several points 
in the chemical history of bread, flour, and 
grain. Their observations are not yet publish- 
ed in detail ; but we select the following as be- 
ing one of the very highest commercial dietec- 
tic importance. They have found that 100 
parts of flour, sold as dry, and imparting no 
moist stain to blotting paper, contain, under 
atmospheric circumstances, 19 per cent, of 
water, and but 89 of dry nutritive matter ; that 
flour exposed to moist air contains as much as 
23 per cent, of water; that the finest flour em- 
ployed by the bakers contains 16 per cent, under 
ordinary circumstances. In summer these 
proportions are reduced, but they are remarka- 
bly increased in moist weather. Thus, the 
quantity of flour which, by weight, at the rate 
of 5 per cent, of water, would produce 150 lbs. 
of bread, will produce but 127| lbs., when the 
same weight of flour is purchased in long con- 
tinued wet weather. The prices of flour should, 
consequently, in all seasons, be based on the 
quantity of dry matter it contains, and which 
a simple and rapidly performed experiment 
would exactly indicate. Thus, by placing 100 
grains of flour on a plate, and heating them on 
a vessel of boiling water for one hour, the loss 
sustained will denote the precise quantity of 
water mixed with the flour. — [Universal Cora 
Reporter.] _ 
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Apparatus contrived by Dr . Hare for separa- 
ting Carbonic Oxide from Carbonic Acid , 
by means of Limf Water . [From the 

Mechanics’ Magazine.] 

Lime water being introduced in suffi- 
cient quantity into the inverted bell glass, 
another smaller bell glass, C, is supported 
within it, as represented in this figure. Both 
of the bells have perforated necks. The in- 
verted bell is furnished with a brass cap, 
having a stuffing-box attached to it, through 
which the tube D, of copper, slides air-tight. 
About the lower end of this tube, the neck 
of the gum elastic bag is tied. The neck of 
the other bell is furnished with a cap and 
cock, surmounted by a gallows screw, by 
means of which a lead pipe, P P, with brass 
knob at the end suitably perforated, may be 
fastened to it, or removed at any moment. 
Suppose this pipe, by aid of another brass 
knob at the other extremity, to be attached 
to the perforated neck of a very tall bell 
glass filled with water upon a shelf of the 
pneumatic cistern, on opening a communica- 
tion between the bells, the water will subside 
in the tall bell glass, over the cistern, and 
the air of the bell glass, C, being drawn 
into it, the lime water will rise into and oc- 
cupy the whole of the space within the lat- 
ter. As soon as this is effected, the cocks 
must be closed, and the tall bell glass re. 
placed by a small one filled with water, and 
furnished with a gallows screw and cock. 
This bell being attached to the knob of 
the lead pipe, to which the tall bell had been 
fastened before, the apparatus is ready for 
use. I have employed it in the new process 


for obtaining carbonic oxide from oxalic 
acid, by distillation with sulphuric acid in a 
glass retort. The gaseous product consists 
of equal volumes of carbonic oxide and car- 
bonic acid, which being received in a bell 
glass, communicating as above described by 
a pipe with the bell glass C, may be trans- 
ferred into the latter, through the pipe, by 
opening the cocks. As the gaseous mix- 
ture enters the bell C, the lime water sub- 
sides. As soon as a sufficient quantity of 
the gas has entered, the gaseous mixture 
may, by means of the gum elastic bag and 
the" hand, be subjected to repeated jets of 
lime water, and thus depurated of all the 
carbonic acid. By raising the water in the 
outer bell, A, the purified carbonic oxide 
may be propelled, through the cock and lead 
pipe, iuto any vessel to which it may be de- 
sirable to have it transferred. 


Galway. — The population is, we believe, 
above 40,000; of these a lamentable number 
is in a state of pauperism. The annals oi 
Galway are carefully preserved from the 
year 1280, and afford most interesting details. 
It was once a great depot for Spanish wines. 

The Galway females of the peasant class 
are fond of red petticoats aad flannel or frieze 
jackets. The Wexford ones of blue striped 
jlinsey. But there is another much more dis- 
Itin^uishing and important mark between them. 
Iu°Galway, the Irish language is in very 
general use ; so much so that, in many dis- 
t riots, English is hardly understood. In 
Wexford, Irish is totally uukuown.— [Quar- 
terly Journal.] 


Animal Mechanics , or Proofs of Design in 
the Animal Frame. Continued from page 
72. [From the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge.] 

Fig. 5. 



By all this, we seeUhat if the skull is to 
be considered as an arch, and the parietal * 
bones as forming that arch, they must be se- 
cured at the temporal and sphenoid* bones, 
the points from which they spring. And, in 
point of fact, where is it that the skull yields 
when a man falls, so as to strike the top of 
his head upon the ground 1 — in the temples. 
And yet the joinings are so secure, that the 
extremity of the bone does not start from 
its connections. It must be fractured before 
it is spurred out, and in that case only does 
the upper part of the arch yield. 

But the best illustration of the form of the 
head is the dome. 

A dome is a vault rising from a circular 
or elliptical base ; and the human skull is, in 
fact, an elliptical surmounted dome, which 
latter term means that the dome is higher 
than the radius of its base. Taking this 
matter historically, wo should presume that 
the dome was the most difficult piece of 
architecture, since the first dome erected 
appears to have been at Rome, in the reign 
of Augustus — the Pantheon — which is still 
entire. The dome of St. Sophia, in Con- 
stantinople, built in the time of the emperor 
Justinian, fell three times during its erection : 
and the dome of the cathedral of Florence 
stood unfinished 120 years for want of an 
architect. Yet we may, in one sense, say 
that every builder who tried it, as well as 
every laborer employed, had the most per- 
fect model in his own head. It is obvious 
enough, that the weight of the upper part of 
the dome must disengage the stones from 
each other which form the lower circle, and 
tend to break up their joinings, and conse- 
quently to press or thrust outwards the cir- 
cular wall on which it rests. No walls can 
support the weight, or rather, the lateral 
thrust, unless each stone of the dome be sol- 
dered to another, or the whole hooped toge- 
ther and girded. The dome of St. Paul’s 
has a very strong double iron chain, linked 
together, at the bottomjof the cone ; and se- 
veral other lesser chains between that and 
the cupola, which may be seen in the sec- 
tion of St. Paul’s engraved by Hooker. 

* In the Greek, tphenoid— in the Latin, cuneifvrm 
like a wedge, because it is wedged among the other bonee 
of the head ; but there processes, called wed gee, are more 
like dovetails, which enter into the irregularities of the 
bonee, and hold them locked. . 
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The bones of the head are securely bound 
together, so that the anatomist finds, when 
•every thing is gone, save the bone itself, 
and there is neither muscle, ligament, nor 
membrane of any kind to connect the bones, 
they are still securely joined, and it requires 
his art to burst them asunder ; and for this 
purpose he must employ a force which shall 
produce a uniform pressure from the centre 
outwards ; and all the sutures must receive 
the pressure at one time, and equally, or they 
will not give way. And now is the time to 
observe another circumstance, which calls 
for our admiration. So little of accident is 
there in the joining of the bones, that the 
•edge of a bone at the suture lies over the 
adjoining bones at one part, and under it at 
another, which, with the dovetailing of the su- 
ture, as before described, holds each bone in 
jits place firmly attached ; and it is this which 
gives security to the dome of the cranium. 

If we look at the skull in front, we may 
•consider the orbits of the eye as crypts 
sunder the greater building. And these under 
arches are groined, that is to say, there are 
strong arched spines of bone, which give 
strength sufficient to permit the interstices 
of the groinings, if I may so term them, to 
be very thin. Betwixt the eye and the brain, 
the bone is as thin as parchment ; but if the 
anterior part of tke skull had to rest on this, 
the foundation would be insufficient. This is 
the purpose of the strong ridge of bone which 
runs up like a buttress from the temple to the 
lateral part of the frontal bone, whilst the arch 
forming the upper part of the orbit is very 
strong ; and these ridges of bone, when the 
skull is formed with what we call a due re- 
gard to security, give an extension to the 
forehead.* 

In concluding this survey of the archi- 
tecture of the head, let us suppose it so ex- 
panded that we could look upon it from with- 
in. In looking up to the vault we should at 
once perceive the application of the groin in 
masonry ; for the groin is that projection in 
the vault which results from the intersection 
of two arches running in different directions. 
One rib or groin extends from the centre of 
the frontal bone to the most projecting part 
of the occipital foramen, or opening on the 
back of the head ; the other rib crosses it 
from side to side of the occipital bone. The 
point of intersection of these two groins is 
the thickest and strongest part of the skull, 
and it is the most exposed, since it is the part 
of the head which would strike upon} the 
ground when a man falls backwards. 

What is termed the base of the skull is 
strengthened, if we may so express it, on 
the same principle : it is like a cylinder 
groin, where the rib of an arch does not ter- 
minate upon a buttress or pilaster, but is 
continued round in the completion of the 
circle. The base of the skull is irregular, 
and in many places thin and weak, but these 
. arched spines or ribs give it strength to bear 
those shocks to which it is of course liable 
at the joining of the skull with the spine. 

CHAPTER II. 

Mechanism op the Spine. — The brain 
case is thus a perfect whole, secure on all 
sides, and strengthened where the exposure 
to injury is the greatest. We shall see, in 
the column which sustains it, equal provi- 

* Although they are solid arches connected with the 
building of the cranium, and bear no relation to the sur- 
fccea of the brain, the early craniologi*ts would have per- 
vaded oa that thfir forms correspond with the surfaces of 
the brain, and indicate particular capacities or talents. 


sion for the security of the brain ; and what 
is most admirable, there is an entirely differ- 
ent principle introduced here ; for whereas, 
in the head, the whole aim is firmness in the 
joinings of the bones, in the spine which 
supports the head the object to be attained is 
mobility or pliancy. In the head, each bone 
is firmly secured to another ; in the spine, 
the bones are not permitted to touch ; there 
is interposed a soft and elastic material, 
which takes off the jar that would result from 
the contact of the bones. We shall consi- 
der this subject a little more in detail. 

The spinal column, as it is called, serves 
three purposes : it is the great bond of union 
betwixt all the parts of the skeleten ; it 
forms a tube for the lodgment of the spinal 
marrow, a part of the nervous system as im- 
portant to life as the brain itself ; and lastly, 
it is a column to sustain the head. 

We now see the importance of the spine, 
and we shall next explain how the various 
offices are provided for. 

If the protection of the spinal marrow had 
been the only object of this structure, it is 
natural to infer that it would have been a 
strong and unyielding tube of bone ; but as 
it must yield to the inflexions of the body, it 
cannot be constituted in so strict an analogy 
with the skull. It must, therefore, bend ; 
but it must have no abrupt or considerable 
bending at one part, for the spinal marrow 
within would in this way suffer. 

By this consideration we perceive why 
there are twenty-four bones in the spine, 
each bending a little; each articulated or 
making a joint with its fellow ; all yielding 
in a slight degree, and, consequently, per- 
mitting in the whole spine that flexibility 
necessary to the motions of the body. It 
is next to be observed, that whilst the spine 
by this provision moves in every direction, 
it gains a property which it belongs more to 
our present purpose to understand. The 
bones of the spine are called vertebrae ; at 
each interstice between these bones, there 
is a peculiar grisly substance, which is 
squeezed out from betwixt the bones, and, 
therefore, permits them to approach and 
play a little in the motions of the body. 
This grisly substance is inclosed in an elas- 
tic binding, or membrane of great strength, 
which passes from the edge or border of one 
vertebra to the border of the one next it. 
When a weight is upon the body, the soft 
gristle is pressed out, and the membrane 
yields : the moment the weight is removed, 
| the membranes recoil by their elasticity, the 
gristle is pressed into its place, and the 
bones resume their position. 

We can readily understand how great the 
influence of these twenty-four joinings must 
be in giving elasticity to the whole column ; 
and how much this must tend to the protec- 
tion of the brain. Were it not for this in- 
terposition of elastic material, every motion 
of the body would produce a jar to the deli- 
cate texture of the brain, and we should suf- 
fer almost as much in alighting on our feet 
as in falling on our head. It is, as we have 
already remarked, necessary to interpose 
thin plates of lead or slate between the dif- 
ferent pieces of a column, to prevent the 
edges (technically called arrises) of the cy- 
linders from coming in contact, as they 
would in that case chip or split off. 

But there is another very curious provi- 
sion for the protection of the brain : we 
mean the curved form of the spine. If a 
steel spring, perfectly straight, be pressed 


betwixt the hands from its extremities, it will 
resist, notwithstanding it elasticity, and when 
it does give way, it will be with a jerk. 

Such would be the effect on the spine if 
it stood upright, one bone perpendicular to 
another; for then the weight would bear 
equally ; the spine would yield neither to 
one side nor to the other, and consequently 
there would be a resistance from the pres- 
sure on all sides being balanced. We, 
therefore, see the great advantage resulting 
from the human spine being in the form of 
an italic J \ It is prepared to yield in the di- 
rection of its curves ; the pressure is of ne- 
cessity more upon one side df the column 
than on the other ; and its elasticity is im- 
mediately in operation without a jerk. It 
yields, recoils, and so forms the most per- 
fect spring ; admirably calculated to carry 
the head without jar or injury of any kind. 

The most unhappy illustration of all this 
is the condition of old age. The tables of 
the skull are then consolidated, and the spine 
is rigid : if an old man should fall with his 
head upon the carpet, the blow, which would 
hejof no consequence to the elastic frame of 
a child, may to him prove fatal ; and the ri- 
gidity of the spine makes every step which 
he takes vibrate to the interior of the head, 
and jar on the brain. 

We have hinted at a comparison betwixt 
the attachment of the spine to the pelvis and 
the insertion of the mast of a ship into the 
hull. The mast goes directly through the 
decks without touching them, and the heel 
of the mast goes into the step, which is 
formed of large solid pieces of oak timber 
laid across the keelson. The keelson is an 
inner keel, resting upon the floor-timbers of 
the ship, and directly over the proper keel. 
These are contrivances for enlarging the 
base on which the mast rests as a column : 
for as, in proportion to the height and width 
of a column, its base must be enlarged, or it 
would sink into the earth, so, if the mast 
were to bear upon a point, it would break 
through the bottom of the ship. 

The mast is supported upright by the 
shrouds and stays. The shrouds secure it 
against the lateral or rolling motion, and the 
stays and backstays against the pitching of 
the ship. These form what is termed the 
standing rigging. The mast does not bear 
upon the deck or on the beams of the 3hip ; 
indeed, there is a space covered with canvas 
betwixt the deck and the mast. 

W e often hear of a new ship going to sea 
to stretch her riggi *g ; that is, to permit the 
shrouds and stays to be stretched by the mo- 
tion of the ship, after which they are again 
braced tight ; for if she were overtaken by 
a storm before this operation, and when the 
stays and shrouds were relaxed, the mast 
would lean against the uppef deck, by which 
it would be sprung or carried away. In- 
deed, the greater proportion of masts that 
are lost arc lost in this manner. There are 
no boats which keep the sea in such storms 
as those which navigate the Gulf of Finland. 
Their masts are not attached at all to the 
hull of the ship, but simply rest upon the 
step. 

Although the spine has not a strict resem- 
blance to the mast, the contrivances of the 
ship-builder, however different from the pro- 
visions of nature, show what object is to be 
attained ; and when we are thus made aware 
of what is necessary to the security of a 
column on a moveable base, we are pre- 
pared to appreciate the superior provisions 
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of nature for giving security to the human 
spine. 


AGRICULTURE, Ac . 


A New Mode op Rearing Asparagus. — 
The asparagus seed should be sown from 
the middle of March to the last of April, in a 
rich spot, (not too mucn exposed to the mid- 
day sun,) one inch deep, and the seed one inch 
apart ; after they come up, to be kept clear of 
grass and weeds during the summer, by hand 
weeding; to be dug up the next fall or spring— 
(I prefer the spring, as the roots do not grow 
during the winter, if set out in the fall, and arc 
liable to be killed by a severe winter,) and set 
in beds prepared as follows : Dig out the size 
of the beds nine inches deep— cover the bottom 
three inches deep with rich marl, (which has 
been my practice,) though I believe that oyster 
shells halt burned will be as good, as it is in- 
tended as a lasting heating manure, to protect 
the roots in winter, and force the vegetable 
early in the spring : then put three inches deep 
of coarse stable manure, then three inches ot 
rich earth. This brings the beds on a level 
with the surface of the earth. Next lay oft 
the beds in rows eighteen by twelve inches 
apart, and put a single eye or spire in each 
spot where the lines intersect, and cover them 
three inches deep with|rich earth. Plank the 
sides of the beds, as this prevents grass and 
other roots from running into the beds, and al- 
so keeps the outside roots from being exposed, 
by the sides of the beds washing away. The 
beds should be kept clean by hand weeding, 
and all the earth and manure used in making 
them should be perfectly free from grass roots ! 
and uoxious weeds. In the fall of the year, af- 
ter the seeds have matured, cut the tops off 
close to the beds, (being careful that not a sin- 
gle seed is left to vegetate on the beds,) as 
they have already as many roots as the space 
they occupy should contain, and if additional 
roots are suffered to form from year to year 
from the falling of the seed every fall, the beds 
will soon be so much clustered with roots that 
the vegetable must degenerate, at least in size 
and length, as the new roots form near, or on 
the surface. Some prevent this by burning, 
but I think the best way is to pick them off by 
hand, before the ball that contains the seed 
breaks. You then top dress the beds with 
coarse stable manure, let it lie on all winter, 
and in the followina spring rake off the coarsest 
part, and fork in the remainder, being careful 
that the fork does not touch the roots. Pursue 
this course two falls, and early in the third 
spring, before the bbes are forked up, put on 
two inches of light well rotted manure — fork 
it with the stable manure, then put on from 
three to four inches deep of clean sand from the 
river shore, and you will cut in the month of 
April the best vegetable we have in Virginia. 
1 would not give my beds for the balance of my 
ga den. I think there is much in the kind of 
seed. I obtain my seed from New-York ; they 
were marked “ giant asparagus.” 

The cover of sand is important on several 
accounts ; its ^being a great absorber of heat 
and moisture, so soon as the vegetable gets 
through the soil, it is hastily thrown through 
the sand to the surface in a bleached tender 
state, and the cutting from day to day is more 
uniformly of the same tender delicious vegeta- 
ble. The sand also prevents grass from grow- 
ing on the beds, which obviates the necessity 
of so much hand weeding during the season 
for cutting, by which the beds frequently be- 
come trampled, and the vegetable that is about 
to come through the surface mashed down, 
which not only destroys the spires that are so 
trampled on by the gardener in the process of 
hand weeding, but (I think) injures the root. 
The sand should be laid in the alleys between 
the beds, in the fall, wl iv >n the beds are about 
to receive the top dressing of stable litter to 
keeP them warm through the winter; and 
n the sand is about to be replaced in the 


spring, it should be passed through a sieve of 
such size as will not let the balls (that contain 
the seed) pass through. This will be another 
means of preventing the seed from vegetating 
on the beds. There is a practice very preva- 
lent with gardeners, to plant lettuce, radishes, 
and other early vegetables on the beds; this 
should never be done, and particularly with 
radishes, as they have a long root that extends 
to the roots of the asparagus, and must se- 
riously interfere with them. 

I frequently cut asparagus from three to five 
and a half, and once I cut a spire six inches in 
circumference, and from five to eight inches 
long ; it could have been cut longer, but it is 
never tender near the root. — [Farmer’s Reg.] 

Manuring in Drills. — A friend* of mine, 
who 1 hope is now better employed, who was 
a man of general science and a practical and 
scientific farmer, exerted himself for thirty 
years to improve a poor sandy farm — by the 
method of manuring which I am about to men- 
tion ; he effected mere for it in the five years 
which preceded his death, than had been ac- 
complished in the other five and twenty. From 
the shore of a saltwater sound to which the 
farm was contiguous, he littered his farm with 
sea ware. In the fall, he laid off with a plough 
the field which he intended for the next year’s 
crop of corn, in trenches seven feet apart, twelve 
inches in width and six in depth. The plough 
traversed the same furrow until the trench was 
sufficiently wide and deep — its sides were made 
by the bar of the plough. Those trenches 
were then filled with sea ware from the farm 
yard, and stable manure; the latter placed in 
the bottom of the trench, and making from a 
tenth to a sixteenth part of the combination : 
the trenches were then covered with the plough, 
and upon the ridges thus formed, the crop of 
com was drilled tne succeeding spring. After 
the laying by of the corn crop, the field had a 
year of rest, after which the intervals between 
the corn rows were treated and used as the 
rows had been. The advantages of that man- 
ner of manuring are manifest. Almost all the 
fertilizing properties of the manure which es- 
caped whilst becoming decomposed, fed the 
crop— the bed of the manure was not broken 
open, nor was it exposed to evaporation, until 
tne soil had become “ seized in its demesne as 
of fee” of all its treasures, save those which 
had already produced food for man and beast. 
A few manurings in that way will make a very 
poor field of any susceptibility rich. — [Ameri- 
can Farmer.] 

Fermented Manure. — A writer in the 
Northern Farmer gives the following indirect 
proof against his own theory, by stating what 
old experienced farmers believe. Says he, — 

“ Strange as it may seem, many old farmers 
yet believe that old rotted manure promotes 
vegetation better than fresh, or unfermenteu 
manure ! They appear to be ignorant of the 
fact, that the longer manure remains exposed 
to rot, the less nutriment or food for plants it 
retains ; and the more it becomes assimilated 
to mere earth.” 

Saving Peas and Beans from Mice. — Chop 
up the tops of last year’s shoots of furze, and 
sow them in the drill. — [Gardener's and Fo- 
rester’s Record, No. 3.] 

Cleanliness of the Dutch. — As to 
cleanliness, every dwelling-house is a model 
and a pattern ; they seem to vie with each 
other on this point. The cowhouse is pure 
and clean, not a particle of filth being to be 
seen in it; the cows arc as clean as if they 
were in a dining room; the milk and cheese 
houses, and in short every part of the house, 
are free from dust and dirt of any kind ; the 
manure is placed at a convenient distance 
from the cowhouse, behind the house, and 
every particle is carefully collected together. 
The whole apartments, even the byre and 
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hay-house, are generally under ot W‘ rt>of;i 
and the cleanly system, and the admirable ar-* 
rangement, give that comfort and pleasure' 
which are too often wanting in this couulfry.- 

Management of Calves in Holland.— 
From the fact that Hollanders are distin- 
guished for their dairy husbandry, their man- 
agement of dalves is deserving of attention. 
We find the following in the Transactions of 
the Highland Society of Scotland : 

The most approved method of treating the 
calf is as follows : It is immediately after its 
birth taken from the cow, put in a separate 
place, and laid on dry straw. A little salt is 
given, and the tongue and mouth rubbed 
with it. Jt is also rubbed clean with 
straw. After the lapse of six or eight 
hours, the first beesting of the mother 
cow, diluted with one-third water, is given 
to the calf to drink, and this treatment 
is continued for some -days, the liquid being 
given thrice a-day. Thereafter, during two 
or three weeks, they give the calf the milk 
as it comes from the cow, diluted with one- 
fourth water, in which now and then a small 
handful of sand is put; then churn-milk is 
gradually given, and it is supplied with hay ; 
at the age of ten weeks it is brought out to 
the meadow, where it is also supplied with 
skimmed milk, churned milk, or whey, la 
this way each farmer raises the proper nuro~ 
ber of quey calves to fill up vacancies; but 
calves fattened for sale have milk from 1 tte 
cow three times a day. 

For some days after calving the cow is* 
milked thrice a day, and they then return? to* 
the usual practice of milking twice a-day. 

Black Tongue. — We scarcely open a news-' 
paper from the country, without meeting a pa- 
ragraph or a communication respecting a 
disease in horses and cattle called the Black 
Tongue or the Burnt Tongue . It is said to 
prevail chiefly among horses, but is not uncom- 
msn among cattle. Some respectable physi- 
cians have given their opinion, that if any per- 
son who was taking care of animals afflicted 
with this distemper, should get any of the mat- 
ter of the diseased tongue into an eye or a flesh 
wound, it would be a very serious affair, and 
might prove fatal. We have heard that several 
persons in the country are now sufferingunder 
an inflammation from this cause. — [Boston 
Courier.] 

Burnt Tongue. — This disease, which we 
mentioned in our last, and for which we gave 
recipes, has become very prevalent in this and 
some other sections of the State. It is undoubt- 
edly an epidemic, as it attacks those which 
have not been near or exposed to those suffer- 
ing with it. Hogs, horses, and cows, all have if- 

At first, it appears like a blister upon the 
tongue, or in black patches upon the lips. The 
animals appear sluggish, drool, and eat hay 
with difficulty : sometimes, they refuse all nou- 
rishment, and seem averse to drinking. Wa- 
ter, whether cold or warm, when drank, brings 
on an ague fit, and they tremble and shiver ex- 
ceedingly. Some of the horses have been at- 
tacked m the feet. A swelling and eruption 
commences at the top of the hoof, accompa- 
nied with evident pain and soreness. 

We have treated one case of this kind suc- 
cessfully by washing the feet with warm soap 
suds— then by a weak solution of chloride of 
lime, and a bandage soaked in pi£s’ f*°°t oil. A 
very weak solution of oil of vitriol, used as a 
wash, has been successful in those cases where 
it has been tried. Physic of some nature should 
be freely used. — [Maine Farmer.] 

Poke Berries.— Dr. R. R. Harden states, jn 
the Southern Planter, that he has found th e se 
berries to be a certain cure of epilepsy, r - 
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Prairie Ronde f (Kalamaxoo co. M. T.)Dee . 36. 

“ Stranger will you take a cocktail with us,” 
called out a tall athletic looking fellow to me 
as I was making my way through a groupe of 
wild looking characters assembled an hour 
since around the fire by which I am now wri- 
ting. There was a long haired “hoosher” 
from Indiana, a couple of smart looking “ suc- 
cors” from the southern part of Illinois, a 
keen-eyed leather-belted “ badger” from the 
mines of Ouisconsin, and a sturdy yeomanlike 
fellow, whose white capote, Indian mockasons 
and red sasb proclaimed, while he boasted a 
three years residence, the genuine wolverine , or 
naturalized Michiganian. Could one refuse 
to drink with such a company ? The spokes- 
man was evidently a “ red-horse” from Ken- 
tucky, and nothing was wanting but a “ buck- 
eye” from Ohio, to render the assemblage as 
complete as it was select. I was in the midst 
of the first real prairie I had ever seen*— on 
an island of timber, whose lee while making 
slow headway for the last two hours, with a 
biting breeze on my beam, it had been my whole 
object aim and ambition to get — a comfortable | 
bar room, a smoking “ cocktail” — a worshipful' 
assemblage (Goldsmith’s Club was a fool to it) 
had never entered my dreams ! Could I refuse j 
to drink with such a company ? The warm 
glass is in my trozen fingers. Tbe most de- 
vout temperance man could see no harm in 
that ! It is touched smartly by the rim of the 
Red-horse. It is brushed by the Hoosher. It 
rings against the Badger — comes in compan- 
ionable contact with the Wolverine, “ my re- 
spects to you gentlemen and luck to all of us.” 

Here was a capital commencement with just 
the sort of sallad of society, I have been long 
wishing to meet with, having as yet only ] 
tasted ils component parts in detail. But aus- 
picious as was the beginning, I nearly got into 
a difficulty with my new acquaintances a few 
moments afterwara, by handing the landlord 
a share of the reckoning, and I took back the 
eoin forced upon me, with many apologies upon 
my part for having presumed to pay part of a 
“ general treat,” while laboring under the dis- 
qualifications of being a stranger. Room was 
then courteously made for me by the fire-place, 
and accepting a pipe, proffered by one of the 
company, a few whiffs mad$ me sufficiently 
sick and at home to lay it bf without further 
ceremony. “ There’s a mart chance of cigars 
there in the bar, stranger, if you’d try some of 
them, “said one of the hoshers,” “yes,” echo- 
ed the other “ and they are a heap better than 
those pipes.” “ I allow” rejoined another of 
the company “ but I wish that fellow would 
shut the door ; he must think we were all rais- 
ed in a saw-mill, and then he looks so peert 
whenever he comes.’! “ Poor fellow,” ejacula- 
ted one who had not yet spoken, “ he is consi- 
derably troubled with youngness.” 

“From the eastern side, stranger,” said ano- 
ther to me, “I m told it’s tolerable frog pasture. 
Now here the soil’s so deep one can’t raise any 
longsarce — they all get pulled through the oth- 
er side. We can winter our cows, however, 
on wooden clocks, there’s so many Yankees a- 
mong us,” fee. &c. 

A scattering conversation was kept up in 
similar quaint expressions for sometime, but 
as Mr. Hackett has already given the cream of! 
western phraseology in his highly original part 
of “ the Kentuckian,” I will not tire you with 
enumerating more of those which fell under my 
observation. These unique terms, indeed, were 
poured out so copiously, that it was impossible; 
for one’s memory, though elastic as a pair of 
saddle bags, to retain them. At last a train and 
a couple of carioles drove up to the door, and I 
discovered, upon their bundling merrily into 
these vehieles, that the whole company were 


bound for a wedding. “ Jim,” cried one driver 
to another, snapping his whip, “ let our horses 
run near the silk.’ Jim cracked his snapper, 
and the light carioles taking the lead, the more 
humble train skimmed rapidly after them: 
their dark shadows were soon lost upon the 
moonlit prairie, and the sound of their bells died 
away in the distance by the time I had regain- 
ed my now solitary seat by the fire. 

I have had but a sorry time since leaving the 
agreeable company, I spoke of in my last. To 
day indeed the weather though cold and windy 
has been clear. But on the two previous, I 
rode for 'the whole time through alternate snow 
and sleet which the wind at times blew so di- 
rectly in my face as to make it almost impossi- 
ble to proceed. In one instance while making 
my way through a dense forest of 13 or 14 
miles between the openings without a cabin by 
the way, my hor*e stopped suddenly and look- 
ing about ten paces anead, I saw a couple of 
deer standing immediately in my path and 
gazing on me with the most perfect unconcern 
— but my fingers were so numb with cold that 
I was unable to cock my gun while the timid 
creatures slowly retired within the depths of 
the forest. The Kalamazoo wound through 
this wood, but the under growth of timber was 
90 very heavy that its waters though within a 
few yards oi me were rarely discernible — and 
their ample flow when seen, as now swollen 
by the troubled current of Battle Creek and 
other tributaries, though capabelof bearing boats 
of considerable burthen, possessed less charms 
for me than when I first struck the slender rill 
as it leaped unsullied from its virgin fountain, 
and went singing on its course. Still it was 
with regret, when at last ferried over the Ka- 
lamazoo, so long my only companion, that, 
on turning my horse’s heaa to the south, I took 
leave of its Arcadian banks for ever. I passed 
the previous night at the little hamlet or Com- 
stock, where an enterprizing young gentleman, 
after whom the place is called, having the ad- 
vantage of a good country, is creating a flour- 
ishing establishment around him; a frame 
store and several|log cabins, with two or three 
! mills, already giving some importance to the 
site in a new country. My ride of to-day, hav- 
ing started late, brought me about sunset a dis- 
tance of 30 miles to thejverge of Prarie Ronde; 
the intermediate country consisting partly of 
burr, oak plains, broken sometimes by the 
short round hills I have before described to you, 
and partly of broad grassy meadows running 
sometimes into marshes and again watered by 
some clear stream whose sandy bottom would 
contrast strongly with its low sedgy brinks — 
The ground became higher and firmer as I ap- 
proached Prarie Ronde and then after riding 
for a few miles through the openings, when I 
expected to descend upon a broad meadow 
somewhat resembling the many I have seen in 
Michigan fully answering to my pre-conceived 
ideas of a Prarie, I came suddenly upon an im- 
mense piece of cleared table land some 50 feet 
above a pretty Lake in its vicinity. The scat- 
tering houses around its borders with the island 
of timber in the centre, and the range of six or 
seven miles of prairie on every side (assur- 
ed me that this was Prarie Ronde, while 
the piercing blast which as the sun sunk redly 
on tne opposite side, rushed out from his west- 
ern resting place and blew the snow drift in 
my teeth, made me eager to cross the waste 
as rapidly as possible and sufficiently accounts 
for the pleasure with which I entered this hos- 
pitable tavern. The collection of houses which 
stand sheltered by this wood, is called 
“ Schoolcraft.” The wood itself, though only 
5 or 600 acres in extent, has a small lake in the 
centre, and the village, if not the whole settled 
part of the Prarie, is distinguished by the num- 
ber of fine running horses, blood dogs and keen 
sportsmen, it has, in proportion to the po- 
pulation. Fox hunting, on horseback, with 
lull packs of hounds, is the favorite sport) 
though wolf, bear, and badger baiting have each 
thair active followers* 'the soil is so easy of 


eulturs and so generous in its product, that the 
settlers after attending to their necessary aveee- 
tioEs have ample leisure for their, many recre- 
ations. Prarie Ronde though Jike all parte of 
Michigan in a great measure settled by emi- 
grants from the state of New York, is said to 
count a still greater number of its residents 
from nations of the south and west. The pop- 
ulation generally was perhaps fairly represen- 
ted at the assembly to which I so unceremoni- 
ously introduced you at the opening of the 
letter. 

JVt/es, ( Berrien Co., Jf. T.) Dec. 38* 

I have been now for two days in the St* Jo- 
sephs county, considered among the finest in 
Michigan, having, since I wrote the above, tra- 
versed the counties of St. Joseph and Cass, wa- 
tered by the St. Joseph’s river, which is the 
most imposing-looking stream I have yet seen. 
A ride of 14 miles from Prairie Ronde brought 
me first to its banks, which, rising occasionally 
40 or 50 feet above the water, in a sudden 
bluff, look higher than those of any riter I 
have yet described to you. You must already 
have gathered from my attempts at pourtraying 
Michigan scenery, that neither the grand, the 
picturesque — hardly even the romantic — are to 
be numbered among its characteristics. “ The 
beautiful” comprehends them all : and yet you 
can readily imagine, that that beauty is neither 
tame nor monotonous, which can shine through 
the dreary months of winter, and make the 
half frozen and solitary traveller almost forget 
its rigors. It is true that one brought up in a 
more rugged and broken country might often 
miss the mountain tops leaning against the 
sky, — might sigh for the sound of a cascade, 
and long once more to plant his foot upon 
a cliff ; and yet, where would the eye more 
delight to wander, than through these beau- 
tiful groves, which in summer must stretch 
their green arcades on evenr side? Where 
rest more happily, than on those grassy mea- 
dows on which their vistas open ? These 
streams, too, that sparkle so over their golden 
beds, are they not substitutes for the rushing 
torrents of more mountainous countries? or 
does the lichen-covered crag tempt one’s foot- 
steps more than this teeming soil, when na- 
ture has carpeted it with the myriad of wild 
flowers which the summer’s scene calls forth ? 
To no scenery of our country that I have yet 
seen, is the term ( Arcadian’ more applicable 
than to the rich and fairy landscape on the 
western side of the Peninsula watered by the 
Kalamazoo and the St. Josephs. 

The latter stream, when I first beheld it, 
was filled with floating ice, which the deep 
and rapid tide brought down with such force, 
that my horse iecoiled with affright, when I 
attempted to urge him into the current, at a 
point where an old woman told me was the 
usual place of fording. A rope ferry a quar- 
ter of a mile further on, removed the diffi- 
culty, and finding my way along a rich bot- 
tom where the trail was so encumbered with 
vines that it was difficult, even at this sea- 
son, to keep it, I hailed a grim-lookinn Cha- 
ron, with a shock head of hair, attired in a 
green hunting-shirt, who was standing? in the 
door-way of a cabin on the opposite side, and 
crossing for me in his scow, I was soon con- 
veyed with my Bucephalus across the win- 
try torrent. The country now became gradu- 
ally more populous as I approached the village 
and prairie of .White Pigeon. I had travelled 
14 miles in thjp morning without seeing the 
sign of a habitation ; end as one meets with 
neither travellers nor emigrants at this sea- 
son, there is some company, even in the smoke 
of a chimney, though you do not stop to 
warm your fingers by the fire beneath it. I 
expected long before this to have fallen in 
with a most agreeable companion in a gen- 
tleman 6f the country, whom I met with at 
Detroit, and who is a considerable proprietor 
on the St. Josephs. Having a fine taste for na- 
tural scenery, and being one of the best rifle 
shots of whom I have ever heard, I anticipated 
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much pleasure and advantage from his com- 
pany and guidance through the nearer sections 
of the Peninsula. But my journey through 
Michigan is now nearly finished, as it began, 
entirely alone. At White Pigeon, where' I 
found quite a pretty village of four years 
growth, I seemed, in getting upon the stage 
route from Detroit to Chicago, to get back 
once more to an old country. 1 found a good 
tavern and attendance at Savary’s, and disco- 
vered, by the travellers going north and south, 
that travelling was not as yet completely fro- 
zen up. There are a great many English emi- 
grants settled upon this prairie, who, I am 
told, are successfully introducing here the use 
of hedges instead of fences, in farming. They 
are generally of a respectable class, ana 
deem tojbe quite popular with the American 
settlers. 

The morning was fine when 1 left White 
Pigeon to-day; and as the sun shot down 
through the tall woods, nothing could be more 
cheering than my ride among the beautiful 
hills of Cass county. The road, which is 
remarkably good, meanders through ravines for 
a distance of many miles, the conical hills rest- 
ing upon the plain in such a manner as barely 
to leave a wheel track between them, exeept 
when at times some pretty lake or broad mea- 
dow pushes its friths far within their embrace. 
A prairie of some extent was to be traversed on 
this side of these eminences, and the floating ice 
on the St. Joseph’s was glistening beneath its 
shadowy banks in the rays of the cold winter 
morn wnen I reached its borders, and arrived 
at Mr. Olds’ tavern in this flourishing town ot 
Niles. Myne host, who does not seem to be 
the most accommodating person in the world, 
has lefused to provide supper for myself and two 
other gentlemen at so late an hour, assigning, 
as a reason, that “ his women are not made ot 
steel” — an instance of cause and effect which I 
merely put upon record as being the only one of 
* the kina I have met with in all Michigan ; and 
it is somewhat vemarkable after the ready ac- 
commodation which, during all my rambles, 

I have met with, at all hours, from the cabin of 
the humblest settler, to find that money cannot 
command a meal at an established stage-house. 
It was impossible, however, to give myne host 
one’s real opinion of his fitness to keep a tavern, 
when several gentlemen of the place present, 
very politely seemed to take the circumstance 
much more to heart than do they who are as 
much amused as vexed at the incident. My 
fellow sufferers appear to be both agreeable 
men, and as we are to travel in company to 
Chicago, &.c. the sympathy arising from our 
present melancholy condition may insure a 
pleasant intercourse under happier auspices. 

The county of Cass, through which I have 
passed to-day, has a population of more than 
4000, and contains 7 prairies of 6 or 8 miles 
in diameter, besides many smaller ones. They 
produse, when cultivated, from SO to 80 bush- 
els of new corn, or 40 of wheat, to the acre. 
The mode of planting the former is to run a 
furrow, drop the com in, and cover it with a 
succeeding furrow, which is planted in a simi- 
lar way, and the field is rarely either ploughed 
or hoed after planting. There arc several 
'pretty lakes in this county; but it is not so 
well watered as St. Joseph’s, through which 
I passed yesterday, which for local advantages 
or every kind, as well as fertility of soil, is 
generally considered one of the best in the 
Peninsula. I like Kalamazoo county, howev- 
er, as much as any part of Michigan I hav- 
aeen. I am now within 8 or 10 miles of the 
Indiana boundary, and some twenty or thirty 
only from the shores of Lake Michigan, hav- 
ing described nearly a semi-circle in my tour 
through the Peninsula, including, with some 
deviations, the counties of Wayne, Monroe, 
Lenawee, and Washtenaw, on the east, Jack- 
son in the centre, and Calhoun, Kalamazoo, 
St. Joseph’s, Cass and Berrien,* on the west ; 
and I have not met a resident in that whole 
range bat what was pleased with the country, 


and 1 mayfalmost say attached to its soil. The 
females indeed will sometimes murmur, and 
in some remote places I have heard those 
whose conversations indicated that they had 
not been brought up with the most ordinary 
advantages, complain of “ the want of socie 
ty !'’ But even these would love to dilate up- 
on the beauties of the country when the flow- 
ers were in bloom. Others again who would 
prove an ornament to any circle, would dlgh 
at one moment for the comforts and elegancies 
of their maternal homes, while their eyes 
would kindle with enthusiasm the next, when 
speaking of the appearance which the woods 
around their new dwellings wore in summer. 
Small communities form but slowly in a coun- 
try where the settlers, instead of gradually 
pushing their way together into the depths of 
the forest, as at the Eastward, drive their 
wagons in any direction a hundred miles 
through the openings, and plant themselves 
down # a day’s journey apart, just where their 
fancy prompts them. This will acconnt for 
my so often lighting upon a pleasant hamlet 
after a day’s travel through a perfect wilder- 
ness. The river St. Joseph’s debouches into 
lake Michigan in this county ; and as a steam- 
boat will probably run the next season from 
the town rapidly growing at its mouth, to 
Chicago, a Railroad from Detroit to this steam- 
boat harbor, is only wanting to bring the vis- 
iter of Niagara within a few days’ travel of 
Chicago, and carry him through the flowery 
groves of Michigan to one of the most im- 
portant points in the Union, and what may be 
termed the central head of the Mississippi 
Valley. Delraonico may then stock his lar- 
der with grouse from the meadows of Michi- 
gan, and Gassin try his skill upon the delicious 
fish that swarm ner lakes and rivers (would 
that I could at this moment witness some of 
their curious orgies) while sportsmen will 
think no more of a trip hither than they do 
now of an excursion to Islip, Rayner South, 
or Patchogue. In the mean time I have secu- 
red you the seeds of more than 20 varieties of 
wild flowers, which I shall send to their des- 
tination as soon as possible, lest from the rapid 
increase of internal communication they shall 
lose half their value from ceasing to be a va- 
riety. H. 

HlSTOSY OF TUB RlSB AND PbOGRBSS OF TEH AjLTS OF 
Dbsign in thb United States. By William Dun- 
lap. — This, though a work in posse and not yet in 
mm — is one towards which we have for some time 
desired an opportunity of calling the attention of our 
readers — and asking their encouragement by sub- 
scription to it. 

Mr. Dunlap’s name as an agreeable writer, is fa- 
miliar to the country. His latest work, the History 
of the American Theatre, met with great and de- 
served success— and we cannot but anticipate an 
equal degree of success, for that now under his 
hands, artist as he is, as well as author — and of 
which we can furnish no better or more attractive 
notice than that set forth by himself in his pro- 
posals for its publication by subscription. 

To trace the progress of Painting, Sculpture, 
Engraving, and Architecture, in our country, and 
bring before the Public a connected series of facts, 
respecting the lives and fortunes of those indivinu. 
als, whether native or foreign, who have exercised 
any of these arts in the United States, appears to 
be an undertaking, which, if executed with mode, 
rate abilites, and a strict regard to truth, will form 
a portion of American History both entertaining and 
instructive. 

The materials collected by the author of this 
work, will be chronologically arranged, from the 
early days of our existence as colonies to the pre- 
sent time. To rescue from oblivion or misrepre- 
sentation the names of our earliest Artists, and to 
record the effects produced by the visit ss of foreign 
Professors to our shores, appear to be subjects of 
sufficient interest to command the attention of our 
citizens generally ; — to the great body of Artists 
now exerting their talents iu the Republic, it is a 
species of luiowledge that seemr indispensable. 


The most ample Biographies of all known Artists, 
native or foreign, who have exercised their profes- 
sions in this country, will be given. And when we 
recur to the names of those who, with West, Copley, 
and Stuart, have passed away, and to the brilliant 
constellation which now adorns the United 8tates, it 
will be seen that thd biographical portion of the 
work will be as extensive, and as much varied in 
character, as the most eager thirst for this species of 
knowledge or entertainment can desire. 

The writer of this work has had personal know!, 
edge of most of the Artists wno will be the subjects 
of its pages, from West and Copley to the men of 
the present day. Information and assistance have 
been liberally famished from the best sources. 
Those most conspicuous in our literature and arts, 
have most freely aided the author. This enables 
him confidently to promise such a collection of facts 
on the subjects of which he treats, as eould not be 
submitted to the public from any other pen. 

The worth of the work will principally consist in 
its authenticity. Opinions advanced may be valua- 
able ; historical accounts of pictures curious ; per- 
sonal narratives interesting ; but facts shall be unde- 
niable — and of such importance to the history of the 
coun; ry, that it would be incomplete without them ; 
for it is presumed, that the history of those arts 
which civilize mankind, and embellish society, form 
an essential portion of the history of all nations. 

We can add nothing to this simple outline, which 
could have the effect of enhancing snch a work in 
the eye of the public. We, therefore, only say in 
conclusion, that the publication is already in a con- 
siderable state of forwardness — that it will be com. 
prised in two 8vo. volumes of about 400 pages eash, 
at the price of #5 dollars — and that we shall very 
gladly receive at this office the names of any persons 
disposed to subscribe. 

The Ameeican Jouenal of Science and Aet, Jan- 
uary, 1834; by Benjamin Silliman. | MD. LLD, 
Ac. New Haven, Heeeeiah Howe A Co.— We re- 
ferred some weeks ago to the paper of this number 
which was not then published, that upon the whole 
will interest moat persons — that on the meteoric phe- 
nomena of the 13th Novemher last. We shall look 
with interest for the conclusion in a future number 
of this paper; though not with much expectation, 
we confess, of seeing any satisfactory explanation of 
this extraordinary phenomenon. 

The New England Magazine, for February : Bos. 
ton, J. T, Buckingham. — A charming number — light, 
graceful, spiritual, and withal, sensible. We have 
hesitated between two or three short and clever arti- 
cles — Connecticut as it was, the Eating Philosopher, 
Ac. Ac. ; but have finally settled down — mainly be- 
cause it was the shostest— on Nicolo Paganini : 

The Dell came fiddlin' thro' eur luwa.— ScaUk Ballad. 

It is well known of John Boll that he spoils his 
favorites and then punishes them. He made an Or. 
pheos of Paganini, and then reviled him because he 
was not born or bred a hero. 

This great personage, who looks a good deal like 
Mephistophiles, gave a farewell concert at Drury 
Lane, in August last. Thoogh the popular favor 
towards him had waned, yet the house was crowded. 
The prints give a pretty good representation of the 
solemn musician, 

“ Black he stood as bight." 

His graceless bow was that of an ill-jointed, paste- 
board man, and no smile played over the long wrin- 
kles of hie visage. He seemed to stand alone in the 
world— delighting thousands, but having sympathies 
with none. He is sharp and thin. M The case of a 
treble hautboy were a mansion for him. His appear- 
ance is spectral and impressive. 

“ His look 

Drew audleace and attention still as night. 

Or summer's noontide air." 

Music, however, is a forced plant in London — it is 
a luxury for which men pay largely, as for grapes, 
and pines; for they cannot raise it. It belongs to 
Germany and Italy,— to Ireland and Scotland ; but 
not U» England. Though Mr. Bull's ears are not over 
delicate, like Bottom, it pleases him to have them 
tickled. The strains of Rossini fell upen them with 
little power ; but when the necromancer struck up— 
albeit, but on one airing — M St. Patrick's day, in tht 
morning,** the whole assembly was in an ecatacy. 
The silence, however, wae like that of the desert,— 
every one held his breath till the tune was finished# 
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and then e&me forth a buret of applause that would 
have roused any mortal sleeper. If it should please 
Paganini to visit us musical Hesperians, let him play 
many of the simple old tunes, such as delight “ the 
knitters in the sun." He breathes into them a new 
soul. 

Genoa has the glory of giving birth to Columbus 
and Paganini. A dream of his mother, like most o. 

mens, tended to verify itself. An angel appeared to 
her in a dream, and promised!# make her son Nicolo 
a great player on the violin, who accordingly began 
upon a fiddle as large as himself, and he gave con- 
certs at nine years of age. 

His father belioved as much in fortune as his mo- 
ther in angels ; for he was ever dabbling in lotteries. 
He received more profit from his son’s concerts, 
who, at fifteen, was a travelling meteor, attracting 
the worship of the musical Italians. Hie father 
threatened to slaughter him, unless the profits were 
given op, and, for a while, Nicolo surrendered them, 
— about twenty thousand francs. 

Soon Paganini had no rivals. Lafont, the Pari- 
sian, indeed, courted a trial, and came off shorn of 
his laurels. 

“ Strange that such difference should be, 

Twixt iweedle dum and tweedle dee." 

Success was followed, as in all things, by envy and 
slanders; and fictions of murders, of the drugged 
bowl, and the dagger, were believed of P,aganini, on 
no stronger evidence than his physiognomy. A dun- 
geoh, it war said, was for years the seclusion, in 
which he acquired the magic ol his art. All men 
agreed upon the dungeon : there was some difference 
of opinion as to the nature of his crime. Some as- 
cribed to him the crimes of Salvstor Rosa, and af- 
firmed that he had been a captain of banditti ; others 
softened his offences to those of a simple Carbonare, 
or to having killed his antagonist in a duel. But the 
m#st romantic story was generally believed, that he 
had murdered his wife or his mistress. These re- 
ports, though they were of no advantage to his char- 
peter, did no iqjury to his calling : men and women 
were the more anxious to see him, as they could at 
the same time be gratified with the hearing of music 
and the sight of a murderer. A bad name is of 
great use to a good performer of any kind, and the 
person that robs him of that often makes him poor in 
deed. At Vienna, however. Paganini denied the 
whole story of the incarceration with its adjuncts. 

From a memoir we extract the following, which 
shows a name as widely spread as that of Charles 
XII. “ Italy, from Mont Blanc to Vesuvius, from 
the heights of Abruzzi to the shores of the Adriatic, 
resounded with his praise. The strains of his won. 
der working violin were borne on the waters of the 
Danube, till the ocean murmured 1 Paganini.' " 

*The United States Review, No. I. Philadel- 
phia: A. Waldie. New York : G. k C. k H. 
Carvill. — Periodical literature would seem, of all 
others, best adapted to abasy, inquiring, but not ever 
•tudious people, like ourselves. It is of a nature te 
be taken ap at any moment — to be relished at broken 
intervals — and, by its variety, to catch and fix the 
attention, even ef minds habitually intent upon the 
varied pursuits ef active life. Yet, so far as the 
matter is understood by the public, this sort of liters, 
ture does not meet with the degree of encourage- 

ment. that, & priori, might have been anticipated. 
The North American Review, the oldest of our 
Quarterlies, only now, after long years of existences 
and supported as it undoubtedly has been by mush sus. 
tained talent, affords a reasonable remuneration to its 
conductors. The American Quarterly — younger in 
the field, though not less able — yields not yet any 
such return forthe expense and labor connected with 
its publication, as to make it an object of any consid. 
arable value ; and meanwhile, the Southern Review, 
got up in Charleston, and written with great general 
ability, but too deeply tinged with peculiar political 
views, and partly perhaps because of that tinge, af. 
ter struggling through some two or three years ol 
fitful existence, perished. In the face of circum. 
stances, apparently so little encouraging, we have 
here-the first number of a new Quarterly ; and not one 
of;tbose before mentioned presonted itself, we are 
persuaded, in as prepossessing a shape as this one, in 
all that regards the mechanical execution of the 
Mork, paper typography, Ac.— with or more gen. 
•Ill claim to consideration on the seore of its litera- 


ry contents. — There is not indeed, any brilliant pa. 
per in this number — no one marked by particular 
and eminent talent — but all the articles are well 
done — the doctrines inculcated, and the general 
tone of thinking is such, as liberal and educated 
men will approve — and the whole scope and spi- 
rit of the publication recommend it to public patron, 
age. 

The contents are — Art. I. On Anniversary Dis- 
courses — in the course ol which exception is justly 
taken to such addresses as — intended for mixed audi- 
ences, and for the most part on kindly occasions — 
introduce deboteable topics of politics or political ceo- 
noray— that of Afr. Maxcy , delivered before the 
Brown University of Providence, and that of Afr. Ken- 
nedy, delivered before the American Institute of this 
city, are cited as bad examples in this particular. — 
Art. II. On the Uee und Abuee of Political Terns. 
is quite interesting, and refers to a book which, from 
the exhibition therein made of it, we hope to see repub- 
lished in this country ; where, par excellence , the a- 
buse in question prevails. Art. HI. recalls in a kindly 
manner the poems and prose works of Richard H. 
Dana. Art. IV. On Anti.Colonial History, annihi. 
latea pretty much at one blow Moulton's History or 
New York, and Heckel welder's flattering fictions 
about his favorite race of the Lenni Lennapes. Art. 

V. is on Mrs. Lee's Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. Art. 

VI. On Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry, which 
are highly praised. Art. VII. On imprisonment for 
debt — adverse to the law abolishing that remedy. — 

| Art. VIII. On Ancient Art in Egypt and India. Art. 
IXfOn Lucy Aiken's Court oLKing Charles I. ; and 

I Art. X. On the Temperance Cause, which it sin- 

| cerely but temperately advocates. 

The Heart, delineated in its state by nature, 
and AS RENEWED bv Grace, by # Presbyter of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church : 1 vol. New York, 
Swords, Stanford, k Co. — A skilful moral anato. 
mist has, in this little volume, laid bare the self-de- 
lusions of the human heart — its tendency to error 
and evil while unregenerate — and its consequent 
need of those proper religious influences, whieh 
eanjalone so regulate its emotions as to render them 
conducive to happiness here, and fit its possessor fer 
a better world. 

The Heiress, a Novel ; Svols. New York , Har- 
per & Brothers. — Novels have been scarce lately 
— new ones we mean — and therein consists the best 
chance for success of this we now announce ; which, 
on other grounds, and amidst active competition, 
judged on its merits, would hardly run a brilliant ca- 
reer. 

A New Tragedy is to be shortly brought out, as 
we hear at the Park, under the auspices of Miss 
Kemble vnd her father. It is from a native pen, and 
will not foil, we think — for we have bad a peep at the 
M.S., — aided as it will be by the talents and skill of 
the Kembles, of brilliant success. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

From England.— After Saturday's paper went to 
press, wo received our London files by the New 
York to the 7th ult. We make from them such ex- 
tracts as are of interest and we can find room for. 

The leading topic is the state of uncertainty re- 
specting the course which Russia may pursue, when 
apprized of the preparations making upon a laree 
scale, both in England and in Franco, to have a large 
naval force in the Mediterranean. 

The London Times — from which paper ef 6th 
January, we give a long extract— is for striking a 
blow, or at any rate making the demonstration so 
real, that Russia shall not mistake its nature or 
purpose. The Spectator of 4th January thus com- 
ments on Russian affairs : 

t 

An article in a German newspaper, the Atlge- 
meine Zeitung, on the state ef Turkish affairs, and 


the policy of Russia, appears to have effected a 
change all at once in the tone of our Government 
journals. Thus, on Monday, the Globe spoke of the 
M idle endeavor in some quarters to contrast the 
language of Louis Philip, in his late speech, with 
his actions, and to argue, from the improved condi- 
tion of his army, as well as from the active equip- 
ment of ships in our dock-yards, that the intentions 
of the French and English Governments were not 
so pacific as their professions." The whole tenor 
of the Globe*s remarks was to discourage the idea 
that Russia would “ exasperate both the Great Staths 
of the West." But on Tuesday the German papers 
arrived ; and m the article, evidently official, above 
referred to, it was intimated, that if the French and 
British fleet was reinforced, Russia would be eom. 
polled to arm some vessels. This threat immedi- 
ately caused our Ministerial organ to assume a war- 
like tone ; and on Wednesday we were reminded 
that it is the unquestionable intention ef Russia to 
model Turkey into a species of tributary^State, or 
a convenient vassal ; that the Porte, under such pro- 
tectorship, would be rendered subservient to designs 
hostile to France, England, and all other European 
states ; that Russia has put of! the payment of her 
last instalment of the Greek loan ; that no one can 
be deceived by the smooth tone ol the Austrian jour 
nals ; and finally, that Russian ambition must be in- 
sisted “by friendly remonstrance, to rectify sinister 
intentions, and, if that proved unavailing, the adop. 
tion of the stronger alternative ." Stronger altertfa- 
tive, of course, means war. 

The Times spoke out, as usual, with more decision 
of tone. The necessity of prompt and vigorous 
measures is insisted upon ; “ negotiations, despatch- 
es, and Lord Ponsonby, and the rest of it," are lsaghs 
ed to scorn ; a few broadsides are recommended, as 
the right kind of protocols to bring Russia back to 
good manners ; and Englishmen are told to bent in 
mind, *' that there is such a thing as settling a dis- 
pute in a manner the most satisfactory by adminis- 
tering a good knock-down blow atones. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all this vaporibg 
(which, looking to the actual state of affairs in the 
East, would have been quite as appropriate last week 
as the present), is simply this — that Ministers would 
fain have it believed that they are quite ready for war, 
and resolved, if necessary, to “ strangle the Russian 
fleet in the cradle of Odessa." The remarks ia the 
Austrian journal, and those which have appeared in 
the Times and Globe , are merely newspaper proto- 
cols, and as such of very little value. The proceed- 
ings of Russia must determine whether we shall ge 
to war or not. If the Emperor is resolved at all 
hazards to become master of Constantinople, the 
Euxine, the Levant, and the Adriatic, there seems 
to be no help for it, and a war must ensue. The 
policy, therefore, of our Government and that of 
Louis Philip in making preparations for it, is un- 
doubtedly a sound one. And it was extremely 
“ idle" in eur Ministerial organ to endeavor to lessen 
the effect which those preparations were intended to 
have upon the designs and proceedings of Russia, by 
represeuting the intentions of France and Englfcnd 
as being so pacific. The fact is — and now we fihd 
it announced clearly enough — that if Nicholas yields, 
we shall all be good friends ; if he persist in his 
schemes of aggression, our actions will no longer be 
pacific. 

That Russia, will however, hold back, for the pres- 
ent, seems most likely. Excellent reasons tnay be as- 
signed for her continuing to practice the temporizing 
policy by which she has hitherto gained so much. 
It will depend upon the degree of vigilance used by 
British and French statesmen, whether that policy 
shall in future be as successftl as it has been hitherto. 

From the London Times of January 6.] 

The Journal des Debats seems to be of opinion 
that Russia will yield to the remonstrance of Great 
Britain and France, backed by their preparations for 
hostilities, and will consequently relinquish the im- 
mediate execution of her designs upon the Turkish 
capital and its neighboring posts. We have no doubt 
that the maritime preparations of Engleod, and she 
mixed ones made by France, might, though* unac- 
companied by any formal remonstrances, have a bet- 
ter effect than merely modifying or suspending the 
realization of the aggressive schemes entertained 
by Russia ; providod the latter Power could be con- 
vinced that the preparations of this portion of Bo. 
rope were real armaments — that they were calcu- 
lated for purposes of actual resistance, instead' of 
being what are commonly called “demonatra- 
tions,"' — menaces got up for the sake of intimida- 
ting an enemy, and, failing in that object, to be 
at ones laid aside, and followed by humble <ae. 
quiescence* There is nothing so silly as a *• de- 
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menstration’' which bears upon the front of it that 
it »i i demonstration, and nothing more. Wiser 
by a great deal to do nothing, for in the latter 
ease we save all useless expense, and leave our re- 
sources in that respect undiminished. The Tories, 
combined with the low Radicals, through their daily 
and weekly prints, are laboring to persuade the peo- 
pie of this country that the period has long since 
passed at which it would have been possible for 
England to interpose any serious check to the march 
of Russiau encroachment, and with consistent wick, 
ednees they flatter the Autocrat, not only that he is 
too strong to be resisted, by this countty, but that 
his designs are just and meritorious, and such as he 
ought uot te abandon. This is of a piece with the 
factious treachery which has enooursged the stub, 
bornness of the King of Hollend during these two 
years, and advised him to hold out against the pa. 
cific endeavors of England towards the settlement 
of the dispute with Belgium, “ in hopes that some- 
thing might turn up,** either on the Continent through 
a war, er by a change of Ministry and the return of 
Tory councils here in England. We do not deny 
that in days ef yore some examples of the like spirit 
may have been found to actuate the movements of 
persons who were not Tories. The memorable ia. 
stance of Ocxakow cannot in common justice be 
overlooked, when an opposition embassy was 
despatched to the Empress Catherine, and assu- 
rances held out to her that by a due degree of 
obstinacy she would defeat the plans of the British 
Government of that day — a council on which she had 
cunning enough to act ; and the consequence was, 
that Mr. Pitt's resistance to the project of the female 
Autocrat miscarried, although the other half of the 
factious undertaking failed, for the Minister retained 
his office. Why do we recur to these criqses of an. 
ether generation ? To condemn them — to give weight 
to the stigma with which we would persuade the peo- 
ple of England to visit the present iniquities of the 
ultra-Tory junta, as manifested in their Dutch, their 
Portuguese, and the Russo-Turkish counteraction (it 
is all hut treasonable) of the measures adopted by the 
King of England for the maintenance of British inte- 
rests and honor. The attempts to keep open the die. 
cord of the Dutch and Belgians, in which the English 
Tories hsve so largely shared, have hitherto ser- 
ved in no small degree to distract the ears of this 
Government and of the French from the affairs of 
Turkey, and to weaken their joint opposition to 
the Autocrat in that quarter. But the rapid growth 
of the danger is, we trust, helping out the reme. 
dy. Wo have said that a demonstration once dis. 
covered to be a demonstration on the part of these 
two Governments, is worse than none ; of little 
value, moreover, is a remonstrance carried on in 
words, and ending in resignation. Russia has so 
deep a stake in the game she is now playing, that 
she laughs at the murmurs, and not less at the 
throats of other Governments, as she will at their 
noisiest prepat ations for war, if she have any solid 
reason to suspect that, after all, no war will be ven- 
tured on by the parties making them. So great, be- 
sides, is the object aimed at by Russia, and so keen 
and intense her passion for realizing it, that if she 
suspend her work to-day, she will resume it to mor- 
row, entailing on England an incessant course of 
watchfulness, and extreme uneasiness on the whole 
European world. The maritime force of this coon, 
try, therefore, .ought to be maintained on a highly ef. 
festive footing, and not a moment lost in the presence 
of an enemy so unremitting in bis activity, and so 
powerfully impelled towards the accomplishment of 
his fatal design. 

It is rumored that Austria has given pacific “ ad- 
vice " to Nicholas, which may induce him to desist 
from this odious undertaking. Austria is the China 
of the west. Stupid and immovable in the dotage of 
despotism — hating all knowledge, because dreading 
all change — Austria 44 advises" Russia. But will 
the Czar, untouched by the angry remonstrances of 
England, be shaken from his purpose by Austrian 
advice? England must take counsel from her own 
courage and foresight — they are the sore safeguard 
of individuals and nations. 

We see that M. Poxzo di Borgo on Wednesday 
last complimented the French King in decorous 
terms, anti delivered some vague prognostics favor- 
able to the continuance of tranquility. It is the po- 
licy of Russia, as of all mediators of aggression, 
to cover ambitious purposes in the garb of peace. 
The representatives of the French people are, how 
over, at their post. M. Dupin, President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, thus expresses himself to 
Louis Phillippe — 44 Pence, as far at it may be potti 
bit; but such a peace as you can alone desire — s 
safe end honorable peace, worthy of the nation." 


These are not words which indicate any deep, 
rooted confidence^ in the phrases of M. Pozzo di 
Borgo. The winter season for the present paralyzes 
all movements, but half the winter season has gone 
by. 

In France naval ^preparations on a considerable 
scale were in progress. The answer to the King's 
speech was under discussion in the Chamber. The 
ministers had elected all the officers of the Cham, 
berbut one, M. Pertil , the Advocate General, whom 
they proposed for one of the Vice Presidents, but 
he was defeated by M. Beranger I6S to 98. 

M. Persil has rendered himself very obnoxious 
by persecutions of the press. 

Sir J. Campbell remained still a close prisoner in 
the Castle of St. George, Lisbon ; and the British 
Ministry has declined to interfere in his behalf. 

The Portuguese quarrel is stationary. 

Don Miguel had rejected an offer of mediation, 
made to him at Santarem, by the Queen of Spain; 
whose Ambassador* Baron Rameford, had an inter, 
view with him on the 17th of last month. General 
Rodil had made a fresh incursion into Portugal, as 
far as Braganza, in search of Don Carlos ; but only 
succeeded in capturing some of the Junta who at- 
tended him. There are rumors of naval prepara, 
tions by the agents of Don Miguel ; and it seems to 
be allowed that he has lately been successful in re- 
cruiting his army from among the peasantry. In the 
mean time, hostilities have not recommenced. 

Li Spain the quarrel assumes more and more the 
character of a guerilla contest. 

The insurgents in Biscay, Navarre, Arragon, and 
Valencia, are again appearing in considerable force. 
The Queen's troops had been defeated in some 
skirmishes ; and the rebels were sufficiently strong 
to make a formidable attack upon Tolosa, on the 
26th of December ; but were successfully resisted. 
Zavallo, the General of tho Franciscans, who is 
mentioned as the real leader of the Monkish 
party, has been negotiating with General Valdez ; 
but he assumes too high a tone to make it probable 
that an accommodrtion will bo the result of their 
communication. The Madrid correspondent of the 
Timet says — 

“ It is known that Zavallo was at Bilboa at the 
time of the death of King Ferdinand ; and it was 
there that, as soon as the intelligence arrived, the 
insurrection broke out into* a sudden flood of mu. 
tiny*' Judging of the rest of Spain by what he had 
observed in his own immediate neighborhood, Za- 
vallo had expected that the rising would be gene, 
ral ; and it would undoubtedly have been much more 
general than it has proved, had the Pretender only 
ventured, when the tide turned in his favor, to show 
himself in the country. But the time has gone by ; 
and the cause of Don Carlos is not to be saved by all 
the skill of Zavallo, nor by the high tone he assumes 
iu his correspondence with General Valdez." 

In fact, there seems no reason to apprehend seri- 
ous danger to the Queen's throne from the insurrec- 
tion ; though, from the nature of the support it re. 
ceives, and tbe miserable state of the Government fi- 
nances, it may be extremely troublesome for some 
time to come. In Madrid, Zea Bermudez is more un- 
popular than ever ; and the new Minister at War, 
Zarco del Valle, is not in much better odour. 

The Indieateur of Bordeaux of the 31st ult. has 
the following from Bayonne, dated the 29th ult. : — 
44 Saarsfield's return to Pampeluna with 3 000 men, 
having left a similar number at Tafalla, is confirmed. 
The conduct of this General has appeared very 
suspicious, not only to the inhabitants of the 
country, but also to his own troops, who remarked 
that in bis recent march he always took the opposite 
direction to that of the insurgents. There is 
also much complaint thnt Saarsfield has disaiem. 
bered the forces of Gen. Lorenzo, who occupied Es- 
tella. The greater part of the troops of the latter 
have been replaced by others, who have not given 
the same proofs of valor, and who are not so accus. 
tomed to conquest as those removed. All the 
Queen’s troops are about to march, in order to at. 
tack, in every direction, the Carlist bands that are 
spreading desolation through the eountry. Of the 
Valencia faction only forty men remain between that 
province and Arragon." , 


Still Later from Franck. — By the Havre, from 
Havre, we have Paris papers of 8th January. Theee 
present the case of the Queen of Spain in a seme, 
wbat more favorable aspect ; but still without any 
material change. 

There is nothing further of a decisive nature as te 
Russian affairs : of speculation concerning them and 
plain talk in the Chamber of Deputies a great deal — 
of which, with more leisure and space, we will trans- 
late portions for our readers. 

The Journal det Debatt in commenting on that 
part of the President's message which refers to the 
non-payment of the French indemnity, holds this 
language: “We hope a legislative vote will 
soon put an end to the only difficulty which exists to 
the completion of the treaty concluded with this 
country. All is not sacrifice forFrance in this Conven- 
tion ; and the benefits assured by it to our commerce 
will at least compensate for the payment of a debt 
against which our integrity would not permit us to 
plead prescription." 

Paris, Jan. 7. Evening. — The Stock Market has 
been animated to day, and the price of stocks has ex- 
perienced a further improvement, which is attributed 
to a rumor that the Government will have no need to 
have recourse to a loan. A rumor of the capture of 
Oporto by the Miguelites has been current, but it pro. 
duoed no effect, as Don Miguel's Loan remained sta- 
tionary without business. 

On Sunday the Ambassadors of all the Northern 
Powers assembled at the Russian Embassy, when it 
is said Count Pozzi di Borgo communicatedtothema 
Note he had received from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs relating to the affairs of the East. 

The Sentinelle, of Bayonne, of the 2d ins»., has the 
following extract of a letter of the 25th ult., from Mu- 
drid : — “ Gen. Quesada has succeeded in destroying 
all the bands which were formed in Castile. Several 
of their chiefs have been shot. It was with great 
difficulty and risk of falling into the hands of the 
Queen's troops that Merino gained Portugal with 16 
of his followers. It is certain that the Queen's army in 
to enter Portugal,but it must previously be reorganiz- 
ed, for the corps of Morillo and Rodil are not worthy 
of the name of an army. Some politicians assert that 
it is intended to drive out Don Carlos and Don Mi- 
guel, and to join Don Pedro in establishing thn 
government of Donna Maria throughout Portugal. 
Others, however, affirm that the Spanish Cabinet han 
an understanding with France and England for driv- 
ing out both the pretenders to the throne, and taking 
possession of the disputed kingdoms. But this is highly 
improbable, for the Spanish government, which cannot 
yet be said to be master of its own provinces, is little 
capable of effecting the conquest of a country defended 
by the army of Don Pedro, which is much more perfect 
in the art of war than that of Spain, without reckon- 
ing the troops of Don Miguel, which would also act 
against the invaders. The Sentinelle also states the 
arrival of letters from Bilboa, announcing that a ter- 
rible conflict took place on the 30th ult. at Durango, 
between the Queen's troops, commanded by General 
Valdes, and the Carlisle, under Zubala, ia which, it 
is said, the Christinos were beaten, and lost two pie- 
ces of cannon. 

The Memorial Bordelais of the 3d instant, gives 
the following, under the date of Madrid, December 
25th : — * The troops of Morillo, seconded by the Go- 
vernment, have entered the Portuguese territory, 
and seized 40 Carlisle, whom they have brought into 
Spain." 

A letter of the 30th ult. from Bayonne, states, 
that General Lorenao, after a severe contest at 
Los Areos, has beaten the insurgents of Navarre, 
who were compelled to fall back upon Logrogno. 

Latk and Important. — The Editors of the Daily 
Advertiser, have received by the Francis Depau, 
which put into England, and sailed from Falmouth, 
on 24th ult., files of London papers to the evening of 
the 18th January, containing Paris dates to the 16th, 
and Madrid to the 9th, eleven days later than tho»e 
previously received. It appears, says the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, that Cataflonia has risen en masse, and de- 
manded a Constitution. General Valdez has return- 
ed to Spain, and Mina was probably on his way back. 
The Liberals so long persecuted and exiled have 
arisen, and are in a fair way of compelling the 
milder government of the Queen to yield to their 
determined demands. From Portugal we find no- 
thing of interest. The London Courier, oi the 18th 
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of Jaaaary says : — The French papers of Thurs- 
day speak of the change in the Spanish Ministry, 
which we yesterday mentioned as one of the rumors 
of the Stock Exchange. Seme of the papers, how. 
ever, trace it up to the messenger which had arrived 
at the English Ambassador’s. More than one of 
them speak of this series of events— the demands 
of Llauder, and the other Captains General, com. 
bined with the number of persons who have taken 
an interest in the proceedings in Catalonia — as a true 
revolution in Spain. We observe that General Don 
Jose Valdez, with other Constitutionalists, have re. 
turned to Spain from Paris. Mina will probably also 
now find his way back. The other news from Spain 
is of trilling importance. 


Latkst from Portugal. — The Pantaloon arrived 
at Falmouth on the 17th Jan. from Lisbon, with dates 
to the 13th. The differences between the Government! 
and the Duke of Terceira were settled. The army 
of Don Miguel had suffered considerably from sick, 
ness. No movement had taken place between the 
armes. It is stated that Don Miguel’s forces were 
not more than 6000; but the fortifications are so 
strong that it would require a much greater force to 
disloge them. 

Pari*, Jan. IS— It has been remarked that Baron Rothschild 
makee frequent visits to the Minister of the Finances, the ob- 
ject of which probably Is to settle the conditions of the new 
loan— [Journal du Commerce.] 

The National de 1H34 gives the following details upon the 
communication of Gen. Llauder to the Queen of Spain, which 
are of considerable interest. — “ We aie informed upon good 
authority that the Queen, after having consulted her Minis 
ters, and the diplomatists at her Court, returned, without 
opening it, the Exposition which General Llauder bad sent 

S ' Colonel 8anz. On recelvtnc it Llauder proceeded to the 
unicipality of Barcelona, and held a conference as to the 
next steps to be taken. He proposed a middle course, through 
which the remonstrance might reach the Queen without 
offending her; bat he received for answer, as on former 
occasion, that It was too late to retreat, and that, if he did 
not feel sufficient confidence in himself to sustain with oour- 
rage the pan he bad undertaken, he had better quit toe Pro- 
vince. Llauder cpon this put the packet under another co- 
ver, and sent it again to the Queen ae she had returned It, 
without any additional letter. Thus the Governor of Cata- 
lonia conducts himself towards the Queen of Spain as one 
sovereign would towards another, and this exchange of com- 
munications assumes a most singular hostility. If any one 
doubts the truth of the above details, let him apply to the 
Minister of War, and we arc confident be will not contra- 
dict them." 

The Memorial Bordelais of the 13th Inst, confirms in the fol. 
lowing terms the news of the resistance of the Captains-Geue 
ral to the Spanish Government:— » 4 We have received news of 
the utmost importance, through several different channels. Ca- 
talonia haa risen in a masa in the name of liberty, under Its 
military chieftain, Llauder. This is the first cry of Constitu- 
tional Spain. Llauder haa demanded of the Queen, in Ills own 
name, a a well as in that of the 45,000 armed men which he 1 
has at his disposal, liberal institution*. Madrid is tranquil, but 
disquieted by Llauder*s demand. There Is reason to believe 
that several other Captains General, sack as Quesada, Valdes, 
Merillo, are about to demand the dismissal of the Ministry.— 
We ardently desire the success of this revolution, for such it 
really is.” 

The Indicateur of Bourdeaux, of the 13th Inst, has the fol- 
lowing from Bayonne, dated the Uth “ A courier from the 
British Embassy at Madrid arrived here last night ; be left that 
capital on the morning of the 8th, when all was perfectly quiet, 
and performed the Journey without the necessity of an escort. 
The courier has important dospatches from the Court of St. 
James's and the Tuileriee, the Captain-General ef Catalonia 
having, In the name of that province, dtmaded a Constitution 
of ths Regent; the number of signatures to the address is 
said to be nearly 50, COO. This it was which occasioned ths 
dispatch of the courier. By a decree of the Regent, El Pastor 
had been appointed Brigadier, and consequently is amnestied ; 
it Is well known that he, as well as Mina and other chiefs, were 
banished for the attempts made in November, 1850." 

The Vapor or Madrid states that Don Gregorio Alvarez y Pe- 
rez, a canon and treasurer of the church of Burgos, had been 
arrested, and was in the chapel preparing foi execution, when 
a courier arrived with his pardon. He was so much affected, 
by this unexpected clemency, that, immediately on being re- 
leased, be wrote and published a pamphlet, exposing aU the 
auuMBUvrw used to mislead the people, and urging them aU to 
range themselves under the banner of their lawful Queen. 

PARIS. 4a*< 14.— U baa been asserted on 'Change that the 
Qqsen, yielding to the necessity in which she Is placed, has 
consented to the convocation or the Cortes, and has changed, 
the Mutter??. The President of the new Cabinet is said to be 
the Marquis de las Amarillas. 

This news, whether true or false, produced some improve 
meat la Spanish Stock ; the French Funds also recovered a 
little. 

The oulv news from the frontier that |s worth mentioning, is I 
******' on the 8th wldt ths OariKte, commanded 
by Za baU; la consequence of which they were again die* 


The letters from Bayonne speaks also of the arrival at Vit- 
Mr|a of 4.0Q0 recruits, whe are to be immediately incorporated 
with the troops. 

Jkmine in Russia.— The Swabian Mercury gives ths follow- 
lag letter from Od u ms , dated Nov. 2* » The general dearth 
■eoomes very alarming, and it is impossible to foretel what 
may ensue. Every article that fprats toe (bod ef man is becom- 
lag dally more and more scarce and dear. Meat alone la cheap, ! 
and this is bceauM ton graziers are obliged to MU their cattle! 
ef fodder. There are whole villages In the environs 
that enllrely destitute, the Inhabitants having 
a- ? Imp* of finding bread elsewhere. The Sea of 

Azoffis no longer navisabie, so that we have ae chance of re- 1 
gmng supplies from the opposite shore. Immediately after 
motiving despatches from 0t. Petenbngh, Count Woraozow 


went off in all haste to Ekalherinoslaw, where the famine has 
already caased some deplorable disasters." 

Msnofssturing hi Sultry — All the information we have re- 
ceived Irons the manulacturing districts leads us to believe that 
the operations of trade will be materially impaired by the pre- 
bent position of the United States. Almost every letter we 
have seen from America cootalng a caution to manufacturing 
and skipping houses not to send out goods, aa there la no money 
to pay for them. We are glad to find in many instances manu 
fecturera are acting upon this caution.— [Morning Poet.] 

London, January 18th, 19 o'clock.— Previous to the oloee of 
business yesterday afternoon, in the Stock Exchange, an Im- 
provement in toe Consol Market was expected, the last quota- 
tints having been 80)) for the account, at which price it opened 
this morning. A sudden decline, however, almost immediate- 
ly occurred, seme transactions being effected at 79 for the ac 
count; and numerous reports were in circulation relative to the 
resignation of Imrd Grey, which was positively stated to have 
been accepted, according to some reports, In consequence of a 
difference upon the Portuguese Question : and to others, upon 
the Church Reform. Up to the present time, no confirmation 
of nay of the rumors has been received, and a alight advance 
has taken place in Censols, which are now quoted at 89)). 

Half past One. — “ The Consol Market is again a shade bet- 
ter, the present quotations being 87)4 for Money, and 89)) for 
the Account. Bank 8 trek W211 919, and India Stock, 940 241 
Exchequer Bills are 44 40, and India Bonds, 9994 pr cm. 

“ In the Foreign Market, Dutch Five per Cent. Is at 94) 95 ; 
and Uie Two and a Half per Cents. 49)) ; Belgian 95) 96 ; Rus- 
sia 103 to); Portuguese 574); Regency Bends 57)); sad Spa- 
nish 23)) BraziuTan Stock Is 67) 08; sad Mexican remains 
without any fluctuation as 37) 37), the letters brought by the 
packet contain no political news of importance." 

Late and Important from Spain. — The following 
intelligence from the Daily Advertiser, furnishes in. 
formation from Europe more important than any 
before received for a long while. 

The effect throughout Europe of the ascendancy 
of liberalism in the councils ef Spain — if that ascen* 
dancy can be maintained and confirmed — can hardly 
be conjectured. 

There are later papers, too, from London, by two 
days — up to the 20th ; and from •Liverpool, of the 
18th. 

Extracts from these follow : 

The Editors of the New York Daily Advertiser 
are indebted to the late Governor Cabrera, now an 
exile in this city, for the following highly interesting 
intelligence, received from hie respectable corres- 
pondents, at Cadiz, under date of 22d January, by 
the brig Herald, which arrived at Boston on Mon. 
day last, having sailed on the 22d, the date of the 
letters, and which are from the most authentic tour, 
ces. 

The dates from Madrid are to the 17th of January, 
nine days later than those received by the latest ar-* 
rival here, viz. : the Francis Depau, from England. 

On the 16th January a most daring and deep-rooted 
conspiracy of the Carlist party waa discovered. — 
The plan was to destroy the Queen Regent, her two 
daughters, the Infant, Don Francis, hit wife, and 
all his childron — in fact, to destroy all the Royal 
family. Many of the most distinguished persons, 
of all ranks, had been arrested and thrown into pri- 
son. 

The Liberals became so indignant at the conduct 
of the Premier, Zea Bermudez, aod hia fellow minis- 
ters — by whose negligence the conspiracy had been 
so near being accomplished — that they repaired to 
the house of Zea Bermudez on the night of the 16th, 
for the purpose of destroying him ; but being unable 
to find him, they vented their rage by destroying all 
the furniture and valuables. 

The ezeitement was so great that the Queen Re. 
gent changed her government at once, by removing 
all her Ministers except Zarce Del Valle of the War 
Department. Martinez de la Rota is appointed Pro. 
mier, in the place of Zea Bermudez : Gareli is called 
to the Department of Justice ; Vasquez Fiqneroa, 
Minister of the Marine; and Aranadale to the Finance 
Department. 

Nearly all the Captaine-General of the various Pro. 
vinces have addressed the most energetic represents, 
tions to the Queen, requiring a representative gov- 
ernment, and demanding the immediate assembling 
of the Cortes. A new state of things had taken place ; 
the Liberals were again in power ; and exiles from 
foreign countries were returning to the land of their 
nativity. 

England, 

London, (Thursday Evening, L9 peat 7,— The 
line to he adopted by Great Britain and France in 
respect to Russia and Turkey being now generally 
understood as implying no interruption to the gene. 

al peace, the sensation in that direction is rapidly 
subsiding. The British and French fleets in the Medi- 
terranean have been ordered— -the former to Malta, 
and the latter to Toulon, 

The exportation of horses from thin country to 
Portugal is very extensive, but several hundreds have 
feted detained for etmt days past at Portsmouth, 


either from the want of conveyances, or the unfavo- 
rable state of the weather. One dealer alone has 
forwarded to that place upwards of five hundred 
horses since the first inst. 

France. 

Chamber of Deputies . 

January 13.— -The Duke de Broglie, on taking his 
seat on the Ministers* bench, was congratulated by 
several Deputies on his recovery from indisposition. 

M. Benjamin Deleasert read to the Chamber a 
proposition relative to the establishment of Savings* 
Banks. The following is the substance 

J . There shall be established successively in each 
chief town of every Department, a Savings Bank. 

2. The Prefect shall neminate a Commission in 
each locailty, to inspect and control the depositesand 
repayments. 

3. This Commission, the members of which ahall 
give their services gratuitously, shall have for Presi- 
dent the Prefect or the Sub-prefect. 

4. The Receiver of the Department, or of the Art 
rondissement, ahall undertake the charge of Trea- 
surer. 

5. Depositee may be made once a week. No 
smaller sum than If., and no greater than 300f., to be 
received at one time, and from one person ; and the 
depoaitea belonging to any one individual are never 
to be allowed to exceed 3000f. 

The Minister of Finance presented a project f 
law, having for its object the execution of the Treat) 
with the United States of America. 

Austria. 

Vienna, Jan. 5. — All is silent resp ecting the Eae 
the French Ambassador has despatched a couriert o 
Paris, probably in consequence of the last accounts 
from Constantinople, which announced the departure 
of the English and French squadrons. The tone ef 
the English journals is indeed very warlike, but no- 
body is deceived by this : for the aversion of the En- 
glish nation to a war is well known ; the funds aro 
rising ; the negotiations respecting Belgium seem to 
be proceeding, and it is hoped that by the serious in- 
tervention of the Powers, they will at length be 
brought to a conclusion. Count Lalaing, Belgian 
Chargfi d* Affaires here, is said to have received an. 
other appointment. Count Belle Brake, the Danish 
Secretary of Legation, ia going in the same capacity 
te St. Petersburg. 

Tuekut. 

Constantinople, Dec. 17 — I refer to my letter of 
the 11th inst., and inform you that the energetic re- 
monstrances of the Porte have succeeded in obtain 
ing the withdrawal of the French and English squads 
rone, which had been considerably reinforced, Thu 
English and French Ambassadors sent the day be-, 
fore yesterday directions to the Commanders of 
their respective fleets to return to Malta and Too1qd % 
there to remain uatil further orders. 

The news of the retirement of tha combined squad- 
ron has produced the best effoqt ; it is now hoped 
that all existing differences will he shortly adjusted 
amicably. 

Italy. 

The letters from Bologna to Jan. 5, aay that severt 
al persona of distinction at Modena have come to 
Bologna, to escape the new persecutions which havo 
lately taken place in the Duchy. Among these pep* 
sons is the son of Count Couapani, ex-Govemor of 
Modena, M. Garofoli, ex-Chief of the Police, Mart 
quisCampori, and some of the Guard of Honor of 
the Duke. Some think that a pretended conspiracy 
is the cause ; others that these persecutions are con- 
nected with the affair of the unfortunate Ricci, who 
waa condemned to death by a military commission, 
and shot in July, 1832. The truth is, that the Minis- 
try de buon governo, having caused to be published 
some further depositions of the accomplices of M, 
Ricci, several persons look at Modena and Bologna 
as named in them, and thereby implicated. Those 
of Modena belong to ths Ministerial Departments* 
the Court and the noble guard. Those at Bologna 
aro of the first* distinction ; but them srs some 
who have not political opinions ; others who, on ac- 
count oi their age, are exempt from all suspicion ; for 
instance. Prince Bucciocohi, eon of Elisa Buonaparte* 
who was killed by a fall from His horse at Rome, on 
Easter day, last year. This pamphlet, whiek ha* 
been published at Modena, haa been received at Bo* 
logna, where it ie the general subject of court reatiou. 
But at Modena on the 29th December, it was made 
the erder of the day to all the corps of' volunteers* 
ia order to animate the peasants in roves of the Duke, 
and to excite their animosity against the persona 
named in these depositions. Colonel Pabbri, tho 
Commander, made them renew on, this occasion the 
oath of fidelity* and qwqsr again to exterminate th% 
Liberals, 
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ffjnwn the National Intelligencer of Feb . 19.] 

Obituary. — Died, about meridian, yesterday, in 
t^is city, William Wirt, Esq. aged about 63 years. 

In him, his family have lost all that can be lost, in 
one among the most tender, devoted, and enlighten, 
ed of hasbands and fathers. 

Of all wbe witnessed the strong and hearLendear- 
ed ties which this event has sundered, there lives 
not one but must sympathize, from his inmost soul, 
with the amiable and exemplary wife, who at once 
imparted and partook the purest and highest enjoy, 
meats of conjugal union, and who is now to see a 
premature grave open to receive the mortal remains 
of him who was the source and the object of the 
hallowed affections by which that union was ce- 
mented and embellished — with children, to whom 
the hand is now cold and motionless, which but 
yeaterday led them, with paternal solicitude and 
unerring aim, through the paths of human science, 
in all the intricacies of which the exercises of stu. 
dious youth, and the sustained application of ma. 
lure years, had instructed him, and which his ge. 
nius had illustrated ; to those children, the eloquent 
tongue, though not yet mute to grateful memory, no 
longer speaks, in living accents, precepts of wis- 
dom, morality, and piety, so lately enforced by the 
example, and adorned by the life and manners of a 
Christian, a scholar, and a gentleman. 

His couatry, indeed, has lost a citizen whose 
talent and virtues, always adequate to the highest 
tasks of public service, were always devoted, with 
unflinching patriotism, to his country’s good : but 
to that country he has left an inheritance in the ex. 
tended fame which will perpetuate his name with 
the enduring monuments of the age and land in 
which he lived. 

His professional brethren must largtly participate 
in all the causes of profound regret, both general and 
particular, that can effect either communities or in- 
dividuals. Lamenting him as a brother, whom in 
Hfa they loved with brotherly affeetion, and admired 
aa the ornament ef their profession ; they have lost 
no time in evincing their alacrity to manifest their 
respect to his memory ; and will, doubtless, follow 
out the first promptings of a spontaneous and all. 
pervading sentiment, and give unequivocal and last- 
iog tokens of the sincerity and depths of their affec- 
tion, their admiration, and their regret. 

Tribute or Resfkct. — At a meeting of the gen. 
tlemen of the Bar of the Supreme Court of the Uni. 
ted Stales, and of the Officers of the Court, at the 
Court Room in the Capitol, an Tuesday, the 18th 
instant, the Hon. B. F. Butler, Attorney General of 
the United States, was called to the Chair, and »he 
lion. John Sergeant was appointed Secretary : — 
whereupon, 

Mr. Wassrsa rose, and addressed the Chair as 
follows : 

It is announced to us that one of the oldest, one 
•f the ablest, one of the most distinguished, mem. 
bars of this Bar, has departed this mortal life. Wil- 
liam Wirt is no more ! He has this day closed a 
professional career, among the longest and the most 
brilliant, which the distinguished members of the 
profession in the United States have at any time ac- 
eoiuplished. • Unsullied in everything which regards 
professionaKbonor and integrity, patient of labor, 
aUd rich in uh*se stores of learning which are the 
reward of patiemjabor, and patient labor only ; and 
if equalled, yet certainly allowed not to be excelled, 
in fervent, animated, and persuasive eloquence, he 
has left an example, which those who seek to raise 
themselves to great heights of professional eminence, 
will, hereafter, emulously study. Fortunate, in. 
deed, will be the few, who shall initate it success, 
fully ! 

As a public man, it is not our peculiar duty to 
speak of Mr. Wirt here. His character, in that re. 
spect belongs to bis country, and to the history oi 
his couatry. And, sir, if we were to speak of him 
In his private life, and in his social relations, all we 
could possibly say of his urbanity, hie kindness, the 
faithfulness of his friendships, and the warmth of 
hie affections, would hardly seem sufficiently strong 
and glowing to do him justice, in the feeling and 1 
judgment of those whs, separated, now forever, from 
his embraces, can only enshrine his memory in their 
bleeding hearts. Nor may we, sir, more than allude 
to that other relation, which belonged to him, and 
belongs to us all ; that high and paramount relation, 
which connects man with his Maker ! It may be 
permitted us, however, to have tho pleasure of re. 
oording his name, as one who felt a deep sense of 
religious duty, and who placed all his hopes of the 
future, in the truths and m the doctrines of Chris, 
tianilp. 

But our particular ties to him, were the ties of 


our profession. He was our brother, and he was 
our friend. With talents, powerful enough te ex. 
cite the strength of the strongest, with a kindness 
both ot heart and of manner capable of warming 
and winning the coldest of his brethren, he has 
now completed the term of his professional life, and 
of his earthly existence, in the enjoyment of the 
high respect and cordial affections of us all. Let us, 
then, sir, hasten te pay to his memory the well de- 
served tribute of our regard. Let us lose no time 
in testifying our sense of our loss, and in express, 
ing our grief, that one great light of our profession 
is extinguished forever. 

Mr. Webster concluded by submitting the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were read, and unani- 
mously adopted, viz : 

Resolved, That the members ef this Bar feel, with 
deep sensibility, the loss which the profession, and 
the country have sustained, in the death of William 
'Wirt, a member of this Bar, and heretofore for 
many years, Attorney General ef the United States. 

Resolved, That we cherish the highest respect 
for the professional learning of the deceased, for his 
varied talent and ability, for the uprightness of his 
professional life, and for the amiable and excel, 
lent qualities which belonged to him as a man. 

Resolved, That to testify these sentiments, we 
will wear the usual badge of mourning for the resi- 
due of the term. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed te offer 
to his bereaved and afflicted family, the condolence 
and sympathy of his brethren of the Bar ; and to re. 
quest that he maybe interred in the City of Wash, 
ington, and that his professional brethren be permit, 
ted to raise a suitable monument to his memory. 

Resolved, That Mr. Southard be requested to 
pronounce a discourse before the Bar, upon the pro. 
fessional character and virtues of Mr. Wirt, at such 
time, during the present term, as may suit his con. 
venience. 

Resolved, That tho Attorney General do move 
the Court that these resolutions be entered on the 
minutes of their proceedings. 

The following gentlemen were appointed by the 
Chair to compose the Committee ordered by the 
fourth resolution : Mr. Swann, Mr. Jones, Mr. Web- 
ster, Mr. Clay, Mr. Southard, Mr. Sergeant, Mr. 
Peters. 

[From the Doily Advertiser.] 

New York Colonization Society. — The first 
meeting of the New Board of Managers ef the Co. 
Ionization Society was held on Monday, 17th ult. 
and was very fully attended — President Duer, of Co. 
lumbia College, in the Chair. Samuel Ward, Eeq. 
having declined the office of Vice President, the Rev. 
Dr. Bangs was elected in his room. 

A committee appointed fer the purpose of report, 
ing the draft of an Address to the public on the sub. 
ject of the affairs of the Parent Society at Washing, 
ton, and the operations of this Society both present 
and in prospect, made an interesting report on those 
subjects, which was read and adopted. 

The board determined, with great unanimity, to 
send a pioneer expedition to Africa, in May, for the 
purpose of making the necessary arrangements for 
the immediate foundation of the contemplated colo- 
ny. For this purpose, Mr. Israel M. Searle, a gra- 
duate of Amherst College, was appointed to take 
charge of the same, under the superintendence of 
the Rev. Mr. Spalding, who had previously been ap- 
pointed principal agent of the Society in Africa. 

A resolution was likewise adopted for holding a 
public meeting at the Brick Church in Beekmaa at. 
on Tuesday evening next, for the purpose of giving 
more full and particular information on the subjects 
contemplated by the enterprise. 

The report above-mentioned, after a recapitulation 
of the difficulties and embarrassments which the Pa. 
rent Society has experienced from a defective organ, 
ization, and the consequent indebtedness which they ! 
had incurred beyond their income, gives an account j 
of the re-organization of the institution at the annual 
meeting at Washington in January last, under a much 
more effective and energetic system, with a state, 
ment of the pecuniary recourses for the liquidation of 
their debt, and for the expenses of their future ope. 
rations. We have not room for the insertion of the 
report at length, but the following extract from it 
will be found more immediately interesting to the 
auxiliary society, and the public, in this city. 

| “ A new and important principle of action is also 

about to be adopted for the future operations of the 
Society. The Parent Board will probably hereafter 
wholly abstain from the superindendence in detail of 
transporting emigrants to the colony ; and (leave to 
such of the auxilary and local Societies, as choose to 
undertake it, the labor and expanse of collecting emi. 


grants, sending them to Africa, and providing for 
them on their arrival, and until they can sustain them- 
selves. 

It appears to be generally expected that the Pa- 
rent Society will confine itself to, and find sufficient 
employment in, governing and defending the Colony, 
enlarging its territory, fostering its civil, religious 
and literary institutions, and placing them on a 
broad and permanent basis. It will, however, and 
no doubt ought, to retain and exercise the power 
of controlling and regulating the auxiliary and local 
societies, in their mode of conducting emigration. — 
It should certainly prevent them from sending ias. 
proper emigrants, or in too great numbers, or at im- 
proper times, or without necessary provision for 
their comfort and health during the voyage, and for 
their prosperity and happiness after their arrival in 
Liberia. 

The Parent Society will, however, judge for itself 
in marking the lines of its future duties, and in that 
respect be regulated by wise and enlightened coun- 
cils. But by dividing, in the manner suggested, the 
labor and responsibility, and 'securing the active co. 
operation of a greater number of devoted friends in 
different parts of the country, and at the same time 
acknowledging and yielding to the control and direo- 
| tion of a wise and efficient central head to cheek all 
extravagant or irregular action, the business of colo- 
nization hereafter, we trust, will be conducted with 
greater care, regularity and economy. 

In conformity with this principle of action, the Co- 
lonization Society of the city of New York will here- 
after itself expend in colonization, the money 
which shall be raised under its immediate auspices* 
To enable this Society to do that, the Parent Society 
has given us permission to establish a new settle, 
ment, to be called New York, at some suitable loce- 
tion in Liberia — and to direct all our energies and 
expend our resources upon that object. 

In prosecuting it, we shall not endeavor to see 
how many free persons of color we can, by our own 
efforts, send to Africa ; nor how many slaves we can 
emancipate. Bui our great aim will be, to promote, 

| by all the means in our power, the true interests of 
{those who may emigrate to our settlement, and the 
{true interests of the Pagan population among whom 
they settle. 

{ To this end our colony will be founded on Ike fol- 
lowing principles : 

1st. The selection of such Emigrants only as are 
Members of the Temperance Society, and of unex 
ceptionable moral chaiacter. 

3d. The settlement of them under such circum- 
stances as will promote Agriculture, socially the 
cultivation of the staples of the African soil, such as 
rice, cotton, sugar, and coffee. 

3d. The adoption of a system of universal educa- 
tion, and to provide at once the means of instruction 
in letters and the useful arts ef life, not only for the 
oolonists, but also for the native Africans who may 
live in the settlement and its vicinity. 

4th. The entire prohibition of the use, and traffio 
in ardent spirits— except for medicinal purposes. 

In view of the facts and objects above presented, the 
Colonization Society of the city of New York have 
adopted the necessary measures, to secure an effi- 
cient Board of Managers, and responsible and active 
officers and agents to conduct its future business and 
operations. The Society has resolved to establish a 
colony, and has already an exploring ageat employ, 
ed in Africa, to examine Cape Mount, tne site of the 
contemplated colony — and if it shall be found an eli- 
gible position, to make the necessary arrangements 
for the reception of the pioneer emigrants. If the 
Society should be disappointed in the eligibility of 
this site, another one will be sought, and the like ar- 
rangements made. The Society, therefore, earnest, 
ly and respectfully invite the co-operation and sup. 
port of their fellow citizens, in executing this inte- 
resting and benevolent entsrprize. They pledge 
themselves that all money and property, contributed 
to this object, shall be faithfully and economically ap- 
plied. Wm. A. Durr, President . 

Ira B. Underhill, Ree. Secretary . 

New York, Feb. 17th, 1834.” 

The Rev’ds Dr. Channing aud Ganaet, were lately 
summoned before the Grand Jury of Boston, to give 
testimony respecting a duel, but refused to dis- 
close what they know of the matter. The Grand Ju- 
ry immediately made a representation to the Judge ef 
the Municipal Court, who summoned those gentle- 
men before him, and they appeared. The result is 
given in the Boston Atlas. 

The Commonwealth’s Attorney stated to the Ceor 
the reason why these gentlemen had been summoned 
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Mud that the Grand Jury were now in Court, waiting] 
for the decision of the Court, whether these gentle, 
men should be compelled to testify. He eited a pas- 
sage from Starkie on evidence to show that by the 
common law, not even auricular confessions to Catho- 
lic priests were privileged from being testified to ; 
that it appeared by the notes to Metcalf’s edition of 
Starkie, that in many of the United States, confessions 
made to Protestant clergymen were not privileged, 
and that the Supreme Court in this State had settled 
the same principle in Commonwealth versus Drake, 
15 Mass. Reported, page 161. 

The Judge stated that clergymen were not exempt- 
ed by the law from testifying when called before a 
Court or Grand Jury as to communications made to 
them as clergymen ; 44 that the privilege of secrecy 
Is strictly confined to persons noting as counsel, attor- 
nics, ar solicitors, in causes, and cannot be extended 
to those confidentially employed in other professions; 
that this is a privilege secured by law to the client 
rather than the counsellor. He referred to the case 
of the Duchess of Kingston, as cited by McNally on 
Evidence. 

Dr. Channing stated to the Court that he had| 
thought the communications made by a parishioner 
to bis spiritual guide were sacred, and should not be 
disclosed, but in relation to the present case, he was 
suddenly called before the Grand Jury, and had little 
or no opportunity for reflection upon the subject ;j 
that since yesterday he had reflected upon the cir- 
cumstances, and he now considered that any commu- 
nications made to him in this case, were communi- 
cated to him rather as an esteemed friend, than to a 
spiritual guide ; he was therefore now ready to] 
testify. 

Mr. Gannett stated that ha viewed the cemmuni- 
cations made to him, as made in his character as a 
spiritual guide, and whilst he wished all artificial 
distinctions in favor of the clergy might be abolished, 
he hoped the Court would excuse him from testify- 
ing. He then read his reasons for declining to tefc-j 
tify in such a case. 

The Judge said that he certainly respected the de- 
licacy exnibited by the gentleman, but that he must 
remember that the law, as such, has no mercy, and 
knows no distinction ot persons; that in his opinion, 
he was bound, as a good citizen, to testify. 

Mr. G. said, feeling bound as a citizen, he would 
testify, although he regretted the law was such as to 
compel him. 

Bank Fund — Pursuant to a resolution of the Sen. 
ate, the Comptroller reported on Tuesday, the 
amount and condition of the Bank Fund, from which 
we have prepared the following statement : 

Contribution in 1830, $26,983 67 

44 1831, 62,627 62 

44 1832, 94,295 60 

44 1833, 105,139 54 


Total, $289,046 43 

Tjio investments of the fund are as follows : 
Canal debt, bearing an int. of 5 per ct. $8,082 40 
Astor 44 44 5 44 92,000 00| 

General fund, 44 4 1-4 44 178,026 01 


•278,10841 

There is due from the reveuuc to the capital, the| 
sum of 810,938 02, which, with the sum invested, 
constitutes the whole amount of the fund. The a. 
mount of reuenae due to the capital, must, by the 
provisions of the act creating the land, be paid before] 
any part can be paid to the corporations. The reve- 
nue for the current year will amount to £11,235 341 
—[Argus.] 

Nnw Post Office. — A new Pest Office has been 
•etablisbed in the town of Scaghticoke, Rensselaer 
Co„ N. Y., called Old Scaghticoke % and Aaron A,( 
Mareellus appointed Post Master. 

[ftem the Pittsburgh Gazette of Feb. 19.1 

Flour was sold in this city, yesterday, at $2 62 1-2, 
Can persons, who declare that there is no pressure | 
in the money market, account for this reduction in] 
price T 

[Prom the Mercantile Advertiser .] 

. About 100 tens of ice carried from Boston to Cal. 
eutta, by the Tuscany, had been landed free of duty, 
and orders given to extend the same favor to similar] 
eargoes from whatever quarter. It was selling at 
6 1-4 cents per pound. 

<> Supposing the whole 100 tons te sell at the above 
Iftjg, it would produce twelve thousand five hundred 
. upon an investment, probably, including the 

' cost of all the extra precautions for preserving the 
lee, ef £500. 


Alt INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP. 

A friend of ours has now in a state of forwardness, a 
Map upon which will be delineated nearly all the Rail- 
roads now chartered in the U. States. It is designed to show 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 
as well as where others may hereafter be constructed to 
connect with them. It will be completed in a few weeks, 
and may be had either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 
gocket maps, in any quantity, bjj^ 

New-York, August 14, i833. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE* 

O" INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling- houses and buildings ol 
all kinds devised or built in New. York, or any part of the 
United 8tatee, ae cheap ae any other combustible buildings. 
Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a small 
additional expense. 

SHIPS of ail sorts, sad Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and not liable to sink, at a small expense. 

For aale, 10,000 Ibe. of aNTIGNIS, or Incombustible Var- 
nish, at one dollar per lb. 

Apply to C. 8. Ra.FI NESQ.UK, Professor of Hist, and Nat. 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, Ac. In Philadelphia. No. 59 North 
Sth street A pamphlet given gratis. 

References In New-York.— Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me 
chanlca* Magazine ; Messrs. Ruehton A Asplnwall, Druggist* 

Editors in the city or country, copying thia advertisement, 
will receive a commission on any contract procured by thou 
ins. 81 R J’MM AF 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES* 

13- PROFESSOR RAFINESQUe; of Philadelphia, will 
undertake to build CAR 8 that will carry along their owwreM- 
way, and may be need on level M’Adam roads. They will 
save ten millions of money to be wasted on 1090 miles ol iron 
railroad* to be laid in the United States within a few years, 
and dispense with trackd and double track a. These Cara may 
be drawn by horses or steam. He clalms'io have, discovered 
them ever since 1925. by his caveats filed In the Patent Ofliae. 
Apply, post raid. 81 R J M >1 A F . 


1 Cl- TOWNSEND A DURFEE* or Palmyra, Uaku 
facturers of Railroad Rope , havingremoved their establish- 
ment to Hudson, under the rame ol Durfte* May A Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) tor in- 
clined planes ef Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. As to 
the quality ot Rope, the public are referred to J B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. A H. R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald. Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, J 
January 29. 18*3. | 



INSTRUMENTS. 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

EWIN A HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 63 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Belli- 1 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for aale every description of Instrument# In the above 
branches, which they can famish at the shortest notice, and on I 
fair terms. Instruments repaired fwiih care end promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments ere held, they respectfully beg leave to lender tOi 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen ol 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Kwin A Heartte.— Agreeably to your request mads some 
months since, i now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. Thia opinion would have boon given at a much 
earlier period, but was intentional!* Jelayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial ef the Instruments, so that 1 could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merita, If such the* 
should be founa to possets. 

It is with much pleasure I can now atate that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I have a decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured tea 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve month#, except from the occaeional Imperfection ol 
a screw, pr from accidents, to which all instruments ere liable 

They possess a firmness and stability* and at the same time 
a neatneee and beauty of execution, which reflect mueh credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them ae being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged In Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES F. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad 

I have examined with care eeveral Engineers* instruments 
of your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and Survey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence of the workmanship. The pans of the levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy and permanency in adiustmenta. 

Thee* instruments seemed to me to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have been 
made within these few years ; and I have ho doubt but they 
will give every aatlefactlon when used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimore, May. let, 1833 

To Meaere Ewin'and Heartte— Ae'you have asked me to give 
my opinion ol the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
facture which I have either uaed or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far at my opportunities of my bsooraing aqualnted with 
their aualities have gone, I have great reason to think well ol 
the skill displayed in their construction. The neatneee ofthtir 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark by my 
self, and of toe accuracy ol their performance I have received 
satisfactory assurance from others, whose opinion I respect, 
end who have had them lor a considerable time in nee. The 1 
efforts yon have made since tour establishment in this city, to 
relieve ue of the necessity or sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation and 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the cuccese which 
your enterprise so well merits, \ remain, yours, Ac. 

B> H LATROBE, 

Ciytl-Engineerfo the service ef the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
road Company. 

A number of other letters are in ournoeeeetlon and might be 
introduced, but are too lengthy- we should be happy tc 
eubmiuhsm upon applloaiien, to aof jpereooe desirous or perus- 
ing the earn*. 



ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
POSITORY. 

The subscriber having resumed thechargeof the 
ubove establishment, ie now enabled to furnish tra- 
de ra and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth or 
1833, toamnUdof the best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
[growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t boss raised expressly for it. aud by experi- 
enced seedsmen; and those kinds imported which eaanot be rais- 
ed to perfection In this country; these are from the beet bouses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requos ed whenever there are any failures here- 
after. they should be represented to the subscriber, not that it ie 
possible to obviate unfavorable eeasone and circumstances, but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Also— French Lucero, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
8eed, genuine Mangel W nisei. Yellow Locust, Ruts Bags, and 
Field Tnrntp Seeds, well worth the attention of Formers. 

W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market at. (opposite Poet Office.) 

$3T Catalogues may he had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
will bo forwarded gratia. Orders solicited early, as the belter 
[Justice can be done in the execution. 

**• Mr. Thorburn ie also Agent for the following publications, 
to wit : — 

New Von* Farms# and American Gardeners’ Magazine. 

Mschakics’ Magazine and Regieterof Inventions A Improve- 

lenla. 

Americas Railroad Jocsxal and Advocate of Internal Im- 
provements; and the 

New- York Americas, Daily , Tri- Weekly , and Semi- Weekly; 
either or all of which may be seen and obtained by those woo 
wish them, by calling at 347 Worth Market street, Albany . 


SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 

S3” Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and email sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
*nd sold by E. AO. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 fit corner of Maidenlane. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

13" The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments fo 
hir profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any Imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; savers! of which are entirely nets: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tached, bv which angles can be taken with or without the use 
[ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter* with two Telescopes— and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
se. \YM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others Interested.! 

| Baltimore, 1839. 

In reply to thy Inquiries respecting the Instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following Information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber ofthe 44 Improved Compass’* Is eight. These ere all ex- 
clusive ofthe number in the service of the Engineer and an- 
ti nation Department. 

Beth Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They havt 
In fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to whick 
[all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compassed 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, fo any otbars 
in use, and the Improved Compass ie superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rajls 
on thia Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved wkh a reversing 
telescope, in piece of the vane sights, leaves the eegineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Ills indeed the most completely adapted to later , 
al angles of any simple and cheap Instrument that I have jfec 
seen, and 1 cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now In use for laying of rails— and In fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thv friend, 

JAMES F. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, IBM. 

Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s 44 Patent Improved Compass,” I can aafoly my I be 
Have it to be much superior to iM.ljkl; 

now in use. and at such R tnTBm 

gineere and Surveyors. E. H. OjMWIijkMh . 

Germantown.? eorumry, 1839. 

For a year past I have used Instruments made by. Ifr. W.J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined the props* 
[ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated far laylar 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the nodes of Engi- 
neers as preferable to any othere lor that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Eng. Philed., 

mi if Germane and Norris t. Railroad 
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Tk« North River is now open ; and the steam- 
hoate Constitution and Constellation run daily. 

Wo have by the boat that came down last night, 
the Albany papers of yesterday morning. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

' H. T. Williams to be Surveyor General of Public 
Lands in the State of Louisiana, in the place of H. B. 
Trist, resigned. 

James Corscaden to be Consul for Londonderry, in 

Ireland* 

William J. Dubbs to be Consul for Maracaibo, in 
the Republic of Colombia in the place of Alfred 
Laussat resigned. 

William A. Magtll to be Consul for the Island of 
Martinique, in the place of John S. Miereken, de- 
ceased. 

Alexander Schwarts to be Consul for Riga, in 

Russia. 

Charles J. Smith to be Consul of the United States 
at Para, in Brasil, in the place of Abraham R. Smith, 
resigned. 

FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

The Seine, at Paris on Tuesday, 31st Dec., rose 
nearly to the height of the great flood in 1340, filling 
the cellars, sweeping goods off the wharves, and 
•resting much alarm in its vicinity. 

Mr. Lander reached Liverpool on Wednesday, 1st 
January, in the Columbine, from Fernando Po. He 
ia in excellent health, after his perilous expedition 
into the interior of Africa. 

Cashmere Shawl Manufacture . — It is computed that 
there are now not less than 50,000 artisans engaged 
throughout Scotland in the the manufacture of shawls 
from the Cashmere or Thibet goat. The yam for 
the purpose is obtained from France. 

American Forest Trees . — Public attention seems 
lobe turning, by those who desire ornamented plants 
tiens, to the great variety and beauty of our forest 
trees ; and particularly the oaks. 44 To those,** says 
a writer on this subject, 44 who vindicate the prac- 
tice ef exclusively planting native trees, as most suit 
able to the country, it is answered, that they migh- 
as well refuse to grow pine apples, because they do 
net spring up wild in our woods, as reject the bril- 
liaat tints of the American forest trees, because na- 
ture has clothed ours in a more sombre tinge.** — 
Above 40 specimens of American oaks are now con. 
stantly planted for sale, in the nurseries about Lon- 
don. We wore not aware that the Live Oak would 
stand the climate of England, but mention is mad* of 
several in different parts of the kingdom, and of one 
particularly, a large one, in Lord Pembroke’s Park at 
Wilton. 

Sir John Herschel. — This distinguished astrono- 
mer and true philosopher, has sailed for the Cape of 
Good Hope — there to observe the starry wonders of 
the Southern sky. 44 To the sincere and enlightened 
philanthropist, it may afford,** it is finely argued, 
44 matter for proud and consoling reflection, to consi. 
der this philosopher, this emissary from European 
civilisation, tranquilly seated in Africa at the farther 
extremity of that barborous and inhospitable conti. 
neat - a n d nightly, in what was a bowling desert, 
only tenanted by the tiger and the hyena, or the 
wandering savage, scarcely more humanised — pur. 
suing undisturbed his high vocations.** 

John Gelt.— This well-khown writer, whose pre- 
carious health for some time past, had little justified 
any hope ef ultimate recovery, seems quite restored ; 
and has appeared in two recent works-— one in three 
volumes, prose, consisting of various tales, under 
the title of M Stories of the Study,** and another of 
••Poems.** 

The Marquis of Sligo . — This nobleman who is 
appointed Governor of the island of Jamaica, was 
come 30 years ago tried before 8ir Wo. Scott for 
Inveigling British seamen from King's ships, to man 
hie yacht in the Medilerraneun, He was found 
gnihy, and sentenced to several months* imprison, 
moat in Newgate, which he underwent. His mo- 
ther, then a widow, went into Court to intercede for 
her eon. The stern and upright Judge was inac- 


cessible ; but the man was touched by the scene and NOVBLTY WOR • 

by the conduct of the mother ; and she soon after Near ? , ’ 

b.came ,he wife of Sir W„. Sc.U. JgSSSZ LESEttb 'MSXXf'M* 

msSSSSSSBBSSSSSSOBSSSSSSBBSSSBSBSSBSam anti other Machinery. Alro, Dr. Nou»e Patent Tubular Bbti* 
* * At thp rommAnrement of the last vear era, which ars warranted, for safely and economy, to be •upe* 

. At me commencement oi tne last year j of me kind heretofore used. The tuiie.* 

I offered to send tne American tri-weekly m- aeeurance it siren that nerk ahall be dona wel., aitdonraa- 
Stead of semwoeekto, together with two Of my -enable term*. A share ol public patronage ia 
periodicals, in exchange to those who would — 


periodicals, in exchange to those who would *?. ’ — 

publish my advertisements of the different pe- BTMPHHiNiONt 

riodicals. In consequence of this notice, the BmidenJ a superior style of Passenger Cars /or Railroads 


No. 964 Elisabeth street, near Bloecker street, 


exchange list was increased to iod. i soon 

found that the expens« would be greater than I ^ a h,^oad companies* would do well to examin 
had anticipated, yet I had made the offer, and the»e Cur*; a specimen of which may be aecn on that part o 
would of course continue it through the year — th Jja 0 i,f~ York * n ' 1 H<uI ® ,n Ra,lroad » now * no P e^allo,, • 

as I have done. I however find it too expensive - — 

to coutinue to send as heretofore. The circu- » ail road oar wheelks, boxs axd 

Infirm nf m v vcninnirii a funon which the st. AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS, 

lation oi my PERIODICALS, (upon wnicn ine ex Aleo. AXLE8 furnished and Sued to wheels complete 

pense falls,) Will not warrant it, and 1 must, *t the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and loun- 

therefore, notwithstanding the uniform kind- dl 7- Paterson, N. J. aii orders ‘n , 

nesswith which they have been treated by lclldgtllo . Aieo, car springs. 

those to i^hom they have been sent, material- A i a0( Flange Tires turned complete. 

ly reduc$ their exchange list. jb kogers. ketchum agrosvenor. 

The semir+ceekly American will hereafter be T vnoinfs 

sent in exchange to those who will publish the ^ TH b American steam carriagbcompany, 
following advertisements a few weeks for the ofphiladelphia, respectfully inform the public, and es 

difference of nrice JYcvO-York , January 20, pccially Railroad and Transportation Companies, drat they 
ainereu^e ui price. s t/r/v, •/«/««» y become sole proprietors of certain Improvements In the 

1834. construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 

VOL. III. OF THE RAILROAD JOUR- 

NAL AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE* they tire prepared to execute any order. for the con—rocOo. of 
MENTS ia published once b week in quarto form, with Locomotive Engines. Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
16 pages to each number, at 93 ; or in semi-monthly form, favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
of 32 pages, stitched in a cover of colored paper, at 64 per any engagements they may make In reference to this line ef 

annnm, tn advance. The first and second volumes of the m , ^ TWnui _ i . p 

Jo urnal may be had ini fmo porta to theyear^ .either stitched (be construction of tEreTchuMs of engines, vff ea- 

rn covert or bound in hoards, at the subscription price, with |ine8 we tghing four, five, and six tons, 
price of binding, in one part, 50 cents, in two parts VI per The engines made by them will be warranted te travel at the 
volume. Those in covers may be sent by mail to any following rates of speed, vix. s six ton engine at a speed of IS 
part of the country, the same as a magazine. Published at miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
No 35 Wall at. N*w. York, hv D i Mi no a. Edkor and hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 22 1 2 miles per hour. 

y ’ Tbdr performance in <Mb«r reject, will be wnrrnued In equ*l 

rrupnewr. lhat Q f |he ^ Eo-ibb engines of the same class, with respect 

THE MECHAI'HCS 1 MAGAZINE AND not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of 'burthens, but 
REGISTER OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE- to their durability, sad the cheapness and facility of their in 
MENTO is now just com mencing iu second year. It will M w||| ^ ndgpled u, the use of anthracite coal, 

be continued in a manner trJtogether superior to that of the , ne ^ or other feel hitherto used In locomotive 
first year. It has drawn forth many valuable corree- engines. 

pondents, in different parts of Che country, with the assist- The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
anct of whom, and those who may hereafter contribute to rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
its columns, together with the ability of Mr. John Knight, procured from abroad. < n __ 

******* l ^««irirtnr and nuhlishor All orders for engines, Ac. and ether communications in re- 

lormerly, and Jor several years, proprietor ana puousner ferenc6 the mbtoct, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
of the London Mechanics Magazine, who is engaged ci of pj 1 u ade |p|,| a ^ and shall receive prompt attention, 
as Editor, the proprietor has i20>eurtsCion in saying that # By order of the Company, 

it will be found worthy of air extended circulation and WILLIAM NORRIS. Secretary, 

a liberal support. The jfrrt year, or two first volumes, having December 2d, 1833. 

6een stereotyped, may now be had either in numbers, or y or Author information on this subiect nee No^ 49, page 
bound in boards— either at whol esale or retail. Price $1 50 779 of this Journal. de 

pervoL in numbers, or 81 75 in boards, or 83 par an- . A m 

nura. A liberal discount matte to the trade. Published P i* off«ra 

bribe proprimor. D. K. Minor. «t No.» WJ1 rt. N. Y. 
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VGr The Editor of the Railroad Journal re- 
grets that circumstances render it necessary 
for him to take leave of those who have en- 
couraged him in his course by tubscribing to 
the Journal, but have discouraged him from 
its continuance by omitting to pay for it. If 
it is worth reading, it is certainly worth $3 
a year — at least it costs him so near that 
amount, that he cannot afford to print many 
more than are promptly paid for, and therefore 
it will be discontinued after this number, where 
the subscription for last year is still unpaid. To 
those who have paid for the previous, but are 
in arrear for the current year, the editor will 
merely observe, that to them, or to him, three 
dollars alone is of little consequence ; but when 
they consider that his business is entirely 
made up of such sums, and that there are 
many hundred such amounts yet due for 
the Journal, he trusts that each one will 
remit his subscription without delay ; and 
do it also in a U. 8. Bank note, if possible, as 
all others, except a few in this city and imme- 
diate vicinity, are at a heavy discount. Any 
subscriber, remitting a $5 U. S. note, for the 
current {and ensuing year, may do so without 
paying postage, and he will have credit for its 
full amount. 

Those who have paid in advance for the cur- 
rent year, he begs leave to tender his thanks 
for having thus expressed their approbation of 
the utility of such a work, and trusts that they 
may derive ample remuneration from its co- 
lumns for their liberality. 

~<Kr Having determined to send only to those 
who deem it worth paying for in advance, yet 


being unwilling to he deemed uncourteous to 
(hose who may riot have had leisure or oppor- 
tunity to attend to so small a matter, the Jour- 
nal will be sent to all, as at present, until the 1st 
of April , that every subscriber may have ample 
time to remit. After that date it will not be 
sent, unless the subscription shall have been 
paid. 

From the Montreal Gazette we extract the 
fallowing ; 

Norman Bethune, Esq. of this city lias obtain, 
ed letters patent for a new improved principle 
for building steam-vessels. Of course we are 
unaware of the exact nature of Mr. Bethune’s 
improvement, but he has stated to us that ever 
since the completion of the Manchester and 
Liverpool railroad, his mind had occasionally 
been engaged in devising some improvement in 
the speed of steam-vessels, but that owing to 
his avocations he had not leisure to give much 
attention to the subjrct. He had thought of the 
buoyancy of the cask, but did not discover the 
application of it until he read a description oi 
Mr. Burden’s new boat, which seemed to pro- 
mise what he had been in search of. But upon 
carefully examining it, he discovered a great 
deficiency in safety to the passengers and cargo, 
in the event of an accident happening to one of 
the tubes, by striking a piece of floating timber 
or ice, end on, while under full impetus, which 
would cause that side to All almost instantane- 
ously, and the weight on deck would sink it iu 
a few minutes to the bottom ; but where the 
depth of water should be greater than the 
breadth of her deck, she would fall over on her 
back. To obviate such a risk has for the last 
four months been his study, and he has, in liis 
opinion, happily arrived at a complete safe- 
guard against such an accident ; and in attaining 
that desirable end, his boat naturally acquires 
greater buoyancy, and of course greater speed. 
Mr. Bethune feels perfectly satisfied that a ves- 
sel built on his plan will make the passage toj 
Quebec in eight hours, and return in ten, stop- 
pages included. Should his views prove cor- 
rect, two boats, built upon the new plan, would 
form a daily line, and starting at six o’clock in 
the morning from both places, the Montreal 
boat would land her passengers at Quebec at 
two o’clock, and the Quebec boat hers at Mon. 
treal at four o’clock in the afternoon, (taking 
the tide as it might happen to be,) and always 
in day-light. ^ 

Navigation of Lake Ontario . — The first vessel 
which plied the present seaeon between York and 
Niagara, left the former port on the 90th of February 
— much earlier than in former years. 


On Undulating' Railways. By A Civil En- 
gineer. [For the American Railroad Jour- 
nal.] 

Sir, — Soon after the perusal of the experi- 
ments made by Mr. Baduall on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railroad, I drew up the fol- 
lowing strictures upon them, which 1 send for 
publication, if you should think that they will 
contribute to the objects 6f your Journal. 

A Civil Engineer. 

Me. Editor, — You must pardon me — my 

f iatience is exhausted — I can no longer silently 
ookonand see your respectable and useful paper 
countenancing an absu:dity which nothing but 
the blindest species of iiiiatuation (that of an in- 
ventor for his favorite project) can support after 
a moment’s serious reflection, aided iy a know- 
ledge of the laws of nature. But I must pause 
—perhaps you have thought, from my abrupt 
beginniug, that I was about to attack another 
Cataline : you are mistaken — I allude to Mr. 
Badnall’s “ undulating railway,” and especially 
to his late experiments on the Liverpool road , 
which, it would seem, were seriously witnessed 
by Mr. Stephenson, the Engineer of that great 
work. 

After reciting thi experiments, tie conclu- 
sions drawn irom them are, — “ That a loco- 
motive engine can not only convey, on an un- 
dulating way, double the load which it is capa- 
ble of conveying at the same velocity on a level 
line , but that it can accomplish this by the 
employment of half its power.” [See page 
789, last vol] 

That Mr. Badnall should persuade himself 
of the truth of this most unpnilosophical con- 
clusion, is not a matter of much wonder ; but 
that Mr. Stephenson, who is an eminent engi- 
neer, a man on whom the epithet ‘great* has, 
on some occasions, been conferred, should 
sanction it, is to me a cause no less of surprise 
than regret. 

I have declared his conclusions erroneous ; 
it remains to sustain my position. With this 
view the following observations are premised : 

It is a law of gravitation, that, if a body fall 
freely from a certain height to the earth, its 
velocity is accelerated at each instant of time 
during its fall: that, cceteris paribus , if the 
same body be projected upwards with the final 
velocity it had acquired by its fall, it will rise 
to the same height from which it fell, and in 
the same time, before its momentum will be 
destroyed by the same force which generated 
it, in its downward course. 

Bodies moving on inclined planes follow the 
same general immutable law, — i. e., if a body 
be projected up an inclination with a certain 
initial velocity, it will advance up the plane 
until its momentum is exhausted by its gravi- 
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taring tendency, when, if left free, it will re- 
turn down the plane in a time equal to that 
consumed in its ascent, and at the end of its 
course will have acquired precisely the initial 
velocity of projection. 

We hence perceive that no more power or 
momentum can be generated by a body %n falling 
down a plane than will carry it up an equul incli- 
nation m length and degree . 

These preliminaries made, we may remark 
that the tirst six experiments are of one class. 
We will abridge the 1st, 2d, and 7th, 3th ex- 
periments, which contain the substance of the 
whole set. 

1st. “ Two engines brought the train to a 
given point at the foot of the Sutton inclined 
plane, at which point they had attained a ve- 
locity of 19 miles per hour. One engine then 
left the train, and the other ascended with the 
load 575 yards in 116 seconds.’* 

2d. “The power of the engine being re- 
versed, the engine and load descended 575 
yards in 84 seconds ; the velocity attained at 
the foot of the plane being far greater than at 
the same point when ascending.'* 

7th. “ The two engines attained a velocity of 
18 miles per hour at the foot of the ascent ; 
one engine then left the train, and the other 
shut off her steam, when the whole train rose, 
by momentum only , 332 yards in 70 seconds.” 

8th. “ The train descended (the engine 
working) 332 yards in 66 seconds.” 

In the first set of experiments there is an 
apparent inconsistency with the law of dyna- 
mics above given : that this is only specious, 
and not real, as Mr. B.’s fancy has led him to 
imagine, the latter set clearly prove, as I shall 
endeavor to show in what follows : 

The rules of philosophizing seem to have 
been wholly lost sight of ; for, instead of the 
inference the sanguine Mr. B. draws from 7 
and 8, viz., that it can convey double the load, 
with half its power , they prove the fallacy of 
the preceding— at least, of the inference Mr. B. 
draws from them ; and show a remarkable co- 
incidence with the laws above laid down. In 
short, these experiments, coinciding as they do 
with the known laws of falling bodies, ought 
to have suggested that, there not being a coin- 
cidence among all, there existed some defect, 
mismanagement, or other adequate cause , for 
the apparent disagreement of the first set with 
known laws: instead, these laws we find vir- 
tually pronounced incorrect ; because, certain- 
ly not that his experiments actually prove 
them so — for any man reasoning a priori , 
from these laws, would have arrived at results 
similar to those which the experiments deve- 
lope — but because, forsooth, it would seem they 
are strange (to him), and perhaps because they 
would not otherwise account for the precon- 
ceived principle of the undulating railway ! 

The poet may dwell upon the beauties of the! 
visible world, and exclaim with rapture pecu- 
liarly his own, 

“ ’Tig distance lends enchantment the view.” 
Not so the philosopher. At the distance of 
3000 miles he may throw his intellectual ken 
across the Atlantic, and pierce the dark atmos- 
phere of an inventor's prejudices in the pursuit 
of truth. Should the inferences drawn from 
these experiments (the facts arc not contested) 
be true, there would indeed be a revolution, not 
only in railroads, but in the planetary roads ; 
and possibly render it necessary to remodel 
those laws which have so long and so well 
answered the purpose of guiding the pla- 
nets in their courses ! — laws which, we are 
fain to believe, most of the world would be 
unwilling to dispense with, even for the bonus 
Mr. B.’s undulating railway system can confer 
upon them. 

We think that the first of these philosopher's 
stones , of which Mr. B. claims to De the happy 
discoverer, will be reduced to its original brass y 
by the consideration that the train was pro- 
jected up the plane by the momentum generated 
by two engines, and was assisted in its furthiei 
progress by one. The power then is not as Mr. 


B.’s fancy has led him to imagine,— “ that of 
one engine doing the work of two on a level,” — 
but of one engine aided by the momentum gene- 
rated by two engines before reaching the starting 
point — a power as efficient and active, while it 
lasts, as that of the engine actually hitched to 
the train — a power which a form of words 
cannot annihilate. Had the train advanced to 
the starting point aided sol ly by the engine 
which was to accompauy up the plane, we ask, 
what would have been the result? Why, 
plainly, the same as in the last set — equal 
tunes — equal velocities. 

Unless then we can suppose that Mr. B. has 
discovered some method of condensing large 
quantities of momentum, which he may carry 
in his pocket, and infuse into his train before 
encountering one of the “bumps” of his “ un- 
dulating railway system,” our humble opinion 
is, that he will have to amend his first infer- 
ence by striking out “ double the load,” and 
inserting “ two-thirds, or one-half of the load,”- 
which it is capable of conveying at the same 
velocity on a level line : which opinion we ex- 
pect to turn into an indisputable truth in the 
sequel of this paper. 

Again, searching for the cause of the wonder 
which words have had the power to confer on 
these experiments — for the reason why, in fall- 
ing down the plane, the train passes the foot 
at a far greater velocity than at the same 
point when ascending, — it should be borne in 
mind that, if the train had proceeded up the 
plane aided solely by the momentum generated 
before reaching it, the mass would have ad- 
vanced until its momentum was exhausted, 
when, returning, it would have passed the foot 
of the plane in a time equal to that of its as- 
cent, and at the same speed ; adventitious cir- 
cumstances, such as irregularities of motion, 
and consequently of friction upon the rails and 
otherwheres, as well as from the friction of 
the pistons of the engine, not being taken into 
account. The rationale of this discrepancy is 
readily given. 

In addition to the momentum generated by 
the two engines, the train was assisted by one 
up the plane: this would operate to carry the 
train much farther up the plane than if left to 
its momentum alone; consequently, e.ven if at 
the turning point this engine had been detach- 
ed, the gravitating tendency would have caused 
the train to repass the foot at a far greater speed 
than it ascended with— since there was a much 
longer space in which to generate its velocity 
by the accelerating force. Partly from the same 
cause, and partly for the reason, that, after the 
momentum ceased to operate in propelling the 
load, it must have passed over the remaining 
distance to the turning point at a very slow 
rate, the time elapsing in the descent must 
have been much less than that expended in 
the ascent — offering, surely, nothing strange or 
unlooked for, one would suppose, by the expe- 
rimentor ; at least, I can vouch for it, by one 
who was not alchemizing for the “ principle of 
the undulating rail wav.” The experiment was 
actually more favorable to produce this dispa- 
rity, since the engine worked down the plane , 
which would tend still farther to increase the 
difference of the times. 

I am therefore quite at a loss to perceive the jus- 
tice of inferring tnence, that because , under these 
circumstances , the train descends more rapidly , 
and in a less time , over a given distance, “ that 
one engine does the work of two on a level.” 
The only inference warranted by the premises is, 
that trains , under like circumstances, will always 
descend more rapidly and in less time them they 
will advance up a given inclination . • It is only 
by a computation of the performance of the 
engines in the experiment, and a comparison 
with the actual performance on a level; that we 
can pronounce upon their relative performance 
or advantage. 

The last experiments, 7 and 8, show clearly 
a coincidence between the rime of ascent and 
descent, when the train is influenced by mo- 
mentum only in propelling up the plane, since 


the times, as noted; do not sensibly vary from 
equality — aside from the working of the engine 
down the plane, they would have come quite 
up to equality. 

From this experiment he could only ration- 
ally infer, that the times of ascent and descent 
of planes under these circumstances is nearly 
a ratio of equality : and not that, “ on the un- 
dulating plan, one engine can accomplish double 
the work with half its power,” since the relative 
performance can only be ascertained by a com- 
parison of the computed absolute performances 
on the plane and on the level. These compu- 
tations I shall presently submit. 

In short, the inferences Mr. B. draws from 
the experiments are about as much warranted 
by the premises as one would be in estimating 
the value of a quantity of vegetables from the 
known value of a pound of cheese* 

We have seen that the fact of the descent 
being performed in less rime than theas&nt in 
these experiments, under these circumstances, 
is nothing strange, nothing new, and is con- 
sistent with the laws of dynamics ; that the 
last experiment is a direct and plain corrobora- 
tion of these laws ; that the inferences drawn 
from both sets are incorrect; that, consequently, 
any superstructure which may be erected upon 
them is — un chateau en Espagne. 

These facts will appear more striking when 
I shall have answered the question — “ What 
practical result may then be inferred from them ? 9 

Submitting the performance of. the first to 
calculation, we shall find that the rate exceeds 
but little 12 miles per hour ; but if the engines 
had been permitted to continue their course on 
the level, it would have been 19 miles per hour. 
We infer, then, that if a train of cars of the 
weight, and under the circumstances, of those 
in the experiment, be brought to the foot 
of a plane similar to the Sutton plane — if 
then one engine be detached, while the re- 
mainder proceeds up the plane until the gravity 
of the whole exhausts both the momentum ge- 
nerated by the two engines and the power of 
the accompanying engine — and at this point 
the power of the engine be reversed, and the 
whole return down the plane — that there will 
always be a loss by the use of this method com- 
pared with that of the two engines working on 
a level road in the ratio of 2 : 3, or one-third. 

If we submit the performance of the two last 
to calculation, we shall find a result below 10 
miles per hour for the actual performance. The 
performance on the level would have been 18 
miles per hour. We infer then that there is a 
loss in the use of the principle of“ the undulating 
railway” under the circumstances of the expe- 
riments 7 and 8, in the ratio 10 to 18, or one- 
half. 

As to curvature — shade of Newton! — that 
matter may be moved in a curved track at a 
greater velocity and with less power than in a 
straight line! is to say that rodies moving in 
curved paths do not always require an increase 
of power to propel them in the direct ratio of 
the squares of the velocities, and in the inverse 
ratio of the radius of curvature ! — is to srfy that 
the more the curvature is sharpened, the great- 
er the facility with which a body moves there- 
in! (what a rapid flig htwe mignt make to the 
moon by a road curving like a succession of 
S’s h — is to say, that when a single force is 
resolved into its components, that a part is 
greater than the whole / / 

Did the English Smeatons and Rennies, and 
thelFrench Pronys, seriously approve of all this? 
or did they smile and shake their heads ? 

Albany, December 19, 1833. 


Further Experiments on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway • to determine the cor- 
rectness of the Undulating Railway System . 
[From the London Mechanics* Magazine.] q 
Sir, — I have this morning (29th October) 
received your numbers of the 19th and 26th 
in st. My principal object in now addressing 
you is to make an observation or two, which 
Mr. Cheverton’s last communication immedi- 
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atelv demands. In the course of a few days I 
shall trouble you with more general remarks 
in answer to 44 S. Y.’s” objections, to which the 
contents of your next number may possibly 
enable me to add something in further reply 
to Mr. Cheverton. 

Mr. Cheverton says, in allusion to the com- 
paratire amount of resistance on the two lines, 
“Mr. Badnall will not undertake the task (of 
showing how trivial is the difference), because 
it will disclose the poverty of his scheme .” In 
the same breath, also, he observes, that <( space 
will not allow him (Mr. Cheverton,) to snow 
how trivial one is in comparison to the other.” 

Thus Mr. Cheverton, in a most unwarranta- 
ble manner, accuses me of withholding the 
truth when I have the power of publishing it, 
which truth , if exposed , would (he says) prove 
the poverty of my scheme; and yet, after 
nearly a twelvemonth's discussion, he, for want 

? f space % declines to touch upon this subject, 
appeal to all your readers, is this generous ? 
But Mr. Cheverton endeavors to sweeten 
this bitter observation, by saying, “ I cannot 
believe that there is any intention to deceive, 
yet it suits his (Mr. Badnall’s) purpose better , 
,( though it is not dealing fairly with the public ,) 
to take a very short distance , such as 1 47 yards,” 

&£. &LC. 

There is no intention of deceiving , and yet 1 
am not dealing fairly with the public ! ! I trust 
Mr. Cheverton will have the good feeling to 
revoke these expressions, or, at least, to ex- 

S lain them ; and if not, I trust he will exclude 
fr. R. Stephenson, Mr. Dagleish, Mr. Dixon, 
and the other engineers under whose joint in- 
spection and superintendence most of the ex- 
periments were made, from any participation 
in a wish to deal unfairly with the public . 

I am not one, Mr. Editor, who feels disposed 
to quibble about trifles, or, in discussions of this 
kind, to be disturbed by every burst of anger 
from an opponent whom, in this instance, I 
feel within my grasp ; but I offer my unquali- 
fied protest against the right or propriety of 
any man attributing unjust motives to anoth- 
er, without a cause which he is able to sub- 
stantiate. ^ 

Mr. Cheverton’s remarks about inertia and 
gravity are becoming as familiar to me as my 
•‘Ate, ruec, hoc," 

His simile of “ the two boys with a swing,” 
would, I should have fhiagined, (as some time 
ago alluded to by your correspondent u Saxu- 
la,”) have led him to reflect rather more deeply 
on the subject before us. Had 1 told him, be- 
fore this discussion was entered upon, that I 
could, by means of my own arm, and without 
the aid of any assistant artificial power, raise a 
ton weight above the level of my head, he 
would not, perhaps, have believed me ; yet he 
knows very well, that if a ton weight were sus- 
pended but a few inches from the earth by a 
rope of sufficient strength and length, and from 
a prop of sufficient strength, there could be no 
difficulty, by gradually increasing the oscilla- 
tions of the load, in attaining the required ele- 
vation, — nay, by the simple application of an 
equally simple contrivance, to retain the load 
at that very elevation when attained. Now, 
although tnroughout each oscillation of this 
pendulum, the effect of gravity from each de- 
scent of the weight may be said to be destroyed 
in the corresponding ascent, would the power 
of gravity,. or would it not, be auxiliatory in the 
accomplishment of this task ? 

With regard to 147 yards being too limited 
a distance to suit the trial of a fair experiment, 
Mr. Cheverton' must blame the locomotive en- 
gine, not me. The inclined plane is 1 \ mile in 
length, and if the Rocket engine had not suf- 
ficient power to reach a higher elevation, was 
it mu fault ? The experiments which were last 
tried will surely satisfy Mr. Cheverton that he 
has done me injustice, in supposing that I 
chose the worst engine , from any supposition 
that it would best support my arguments on this 
subiect . 

As it appears that the deductions which are 


drawn by engineers from these experiments, 
are not fully understood by many who have 
peruqQd the particulars of them, I shall beg your 
insertion of a diagram, published by the editor 
of the Manchester Guardian, which will pro- 
bably be found to render my ideas as clear as 
they can be rendered on this subject : — 

C 


A B is a level line — B C, equal to B Deform- 
ing an undulation D B C, whose summits arc 
of equal altitude. 

The train of loaded carriages, weighing 150 
tons, and moved by two engines, one dragging, 
the other propelling the load, had acquired from 
A to B (the length of this line being one mile 
on the railway,), a velocity of 20 £6 miles an 
hour. On arriving at B the steam of the pro- 
pelling engine Was shut off, and the engine 
stopped. The train, then, partly by the mo- 
mentum acquired in travelling over the level 
railway, and partly by the power of the re- 
maining engine, ascended the inclined plane to 
the point C, viz. 575 yards, which was as far 
as tne united locomotive force of one engine 
and the momentum could carry it. The pow- 
er was then reversed, and the engine pushed 
the carriages back from C down the inclined 
plane to B, at which point it was found that 
the descending velocity was 31.70 miles an 
hour. Now, as the velocity of 20.28 miles an 
hour at B was sufficient, with the aid of one en- 
gine, to carry the whole train from B to C, 
what man living will dispate that a velocity j 
of 31.70 miles an hour, atthe same point, would, J 
with the same engine, have enabled the train i 
to ascend the line B D, which is supposed tp 
be precisely equal to the line B C ? On the con- 
trary, would there not be ag^ven velocity gene^ 
rated at the point D, which, the effective pow- 
er of the engine being still continued, would 
have enabled the train to pass over another 
like undulation ? If so, one engine could move 
150 tons along the undulation C B D, which 
amount of tonnage she could not move on a lev- 
el road, and which on a level road, whatever ve- 
locity was given to the train at starting, would 
bring the engine gradually to a halt. 

But let Mr. Cheverton direct his attention 
to the two last experiments which were tried. 
If a momentum ( momentum only), arising from 
a velocity at the point B of 19.04 miles per hour, 
carried trie train 323 yards — say as far as con 
the inclined plane B C— would not a momen- 
tum, arising from a velocity of 20.04 miles per 
hour, carry the same tram to the point f up 
the ascent B D ? If so, the Firefly engine proved 
her capability of moving 150 tons along an un- 
dulation e B f, by the employment of her pow- 
er throughout only half the distance, and it 
this were the case over one undulation, will 
Mr. Cheverton deny that such would have been 
the case over succeeding undulations 1 

During the next week I may, perhaps, have 
an opportunity of trying a few more experi- 
ments : if so, they shall De transmitted to you. 

I have expressed my opinions to the Liverpool 
Directors , that the Firefly engine is capable of 
conveying from one summit of an undulation 
to another the enormous load of from 200 to 
250 tons. I may have exceeded the limits of 
her power in this prophecy ; but will Mr. 
Cheverton admit one point before he hears the 
result of any further experiments ? viz. that if 
the Firefly, or any other engine, can move 
even 200 tons from summit to summit of one 
undulation, that she< is capable of moving an 
equal load from one summit to another sum- 
mit of a second or greater nutnber of like un- 
dulations ? 

If so, what becomes of his weakest and 
most untenable argument, that all 1 gain is 
the comparatively trifling advantage which 
gravity gives me at the commencement of lo- 
comotion? I am, Sir, with great respect, your 
very obedient servant, Richard Badmall.^ 
^October 29, 1888. 



N. B. — The subject of friction,' (trivial as 
Mr. Cheverton. thinks it,) I shall not be ashamed 
to discuss in my general answer to“ S. Y.” 

Stram-Carriagbs on Common Roads. — In 
the December number of the Repertory of Patent 
Inventions, we find the following account of the 
performance of a steam-carriage on common 
roads, which is deemed by many to be conclu- 
sive evidence of their ultimate success. 

Steam- Carriages on Common Roads ; with a 

Notice of the Journey to Stoney Stratford . 

[From the Repertory of Arts, die.] 

We are not disappointed in the expec- 
tations we hold out, that “ steam-carriages 
might soon be expected on our common 
roads,” a company being now formed for 
improving the roads, and running steam- 
carriages between London, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and Holyhead : to be called the 
“ London, Holyhead, and Liverpool Steam- 
Coach and Road Company,” Consulting En- 
gineer, Thomas Telford, Esq., Acting Engi- 
neer, John Macncill, Esquire. 

From the moment that Sir Charles Dance 
introduced his carriage to Messrs. Maudslay 
and Field — and those gentlemen saw enough 
to induce them to undertake to make repairs 
and changes in the practical details — we 
were satisfied that the day was not far distant 
when this description of conveyance would 
become general ; and it only required that 
the old carriage should be vamped up suffi- 
ciently to perform a journey of some extent, 
carrying such parties as could duly appre- 
ciate the performance ; and who, from their 
practical experience, would judge whether 
sufficient bad been done to justify them in 
lending their characters in the future ad- 
vancement of this important project. The 
Brighton journey, from the admirable man- 
ner in which it was performed, naturally 
turned the attention of scientific men to the 
subject ; and the regular running of the car- 
riage between London and Greenwich for 
eight successive days (Sundays excepted), 
added to the general feeling, that enough had 
been accomplished to warrant that more de- 
cided steps should be taken to advance the 
introduction of steam conveyance on our 
common roads. Hence it was proposed by 
a number of influential individuals, that a 
further trial should be made of the engine, 
with a view to forming a company between 
London and Holyhead, should Mr. Telford 
and other engineers be of opinion that the 
application of steam on common roads had 
become practicable ; and a proposition was 
made to Sir Charles Dance, that his steam - 
coach should run to Birmingham. We have 
already expressed our opinion that the car- 
riage had performed more than could have 
been expected, from the inequality of many 
of its parts ; and it would probably (as far as 
the public opinion was concerned) have been 
desirable not again to have put the carriage 
on the road ; this was the opinion of many, 
particularly of Sir Charles Dance himself. 
The liberal manner however in which Mr. 
Telford and other engineers and scientific 
men had taken up the matter, and had tender* 
ed their talent to bring the carriage before 
the public, at once induced Sir Charles to 
give his approbation to the journey, moro 
particularly as the engineers gave it as their 
opinion, that although they might not arrive 
at Birmingham, owing to the state of tho 
I carriage, together with the badness of some 
| parts of the roads, they would be equally* 
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well able to form a decided opinion from 
what the present carriage was capable of 
performing, as to what more might be ex- 
pected from a new carriage built by practi- 
cal workmen, and with due attention to the 
proper distribution of strength. The ques- 
tion to be decided was, whether the princi- 
ple was good ; if, after a fair trial, the an- 
swer should be in the affirmative, then there 
would be no doubt that, placed in practical 
hands, engines would be produced capable 
of performing with as much certainty as any 
other means of conveyance, and with an in- 
creased degree of speed and safety : on the 
other hand, should the opinion prove unfavor- 
able, and the principle be considered de- 
fective, this knowledge must have determined 
Sir Charles Dance on abandoning all fur- 
ther attempts to realize his great undertak- 
ing. Having given these introductory re- 
marks, we cannot but express our pleasure 
in recording the liberal manner in which the 
engineers and other scientific men have come 
forward to advance so great a national un- 
dertaking, and by their characters and tal- 
ent have given weight to the cause in which 
Sir Charles has so long, so arduously, and 
we may now add, so successfully labored. 
We are happy in being able thus to state, 
that the question of the practicability of 
steam conveyance on our present roads is 
now set at rest ; because we are aware that 
many and various reports have gone abroad 
with respect to the Birmingham trip ; but we 
doubt not that the results which we have 
given will show, that what was performed 
on that day convinced all parties present 
that enough had been done. 

We will conclude our notice of this sub- 
ject, by giving a few particulars of the jour- 
ney of the steam carriage from London to 
Stoney Stratfprd, taken from the note book 
of< one of the gentlemen present. “On 
Friday, the first of November, 1833, Sir 
Charles Dance’s steam carriage started from 
Gray’s Inn Road, at about twenty minutes 
after three o’clock, A. M., passing through 
Highgate Archway, arrived at the Welling- 
ton (between five and six miles) in thirty- 
three minutes, the road being on the rise all 
the way. At this place coke and wj-iter were 
taken in. When again about to start, it was 
discovered that the weld at the joint of one 
of the tubes had given way, and that the wa- 
ter was flowing copiously ; the carriage was 
run into the yard, and the fire put out, in or- 
der to repair the defect. Mr. Field, on exa- 
mination, directed the man to cut out the de- 
fective part, and plug the ends ; this was a 
work of time, owing to the want of tools. 
The object however was accomplished, and 
after four hours’ delay the fire was again light- 
ed, and the carriage once more took the road, 
and without further accident arrived at Sto- 
ney Stratford, fifty-two miles ; at which place 
it was determined to dine and stay the night, 
and proceed forward next day to Birming- 
ham. In the morning, on lighting the fire, 
it was discovered that the pipe was still de- 
fective, and would require to be removed 
that good joints might be made ; this must 
necessarily cause delay. On a conversa- 
tion of the parties it was generally agreed, 
that the practicability and economy of enu 
ploying steam carriages as a means of trans- 
port for passengers on turnpike roads was 
fully established . The carriage remained at 
Stoney Stratford on Sunday, and was to have 
returned to town on Monday ; but there be- 
ing a meeting of magistrates and commis- 


sioners of public works on that day, who ex- 
pressed a desire of seeing the performance 
of the carriage, it was determined to delay 
the return till Tuesday, on which dty it 
came to town, a distance of fifty-two miles, 
in four hours and forty-five minutes, even 
with the bad state of the roads. 

“ We have with pleasure spoken of th« li- 
berality of one party of individuals, we cannot 
pass over in silence the illiberality of others. 
Immediately on its being determined that the 
steam carriage should go to Birmingham, 
.Mr. Macneill (one of the engineers of the 
Holyhead roads), assisted by Mr. Gordon, 
undertook to make arrangements for sup- 
plies of coke and water at proper distances ; 
by this means it soon became generally 
known that the carriage was expected : and 
in addition to the already bad state of this 
portion of the roads (the St. Alban’s trust), 
soft gravel to the depth of ten inches was 
laid over many parts, with a view to stop 
the carriage ; but we leave this disgraceful 
conduct to receive its proper notice in the 
annual report to government of the commis- 
sioners and engineers of the roads. With 
the exception of this trust, the most liberal 
feeling was displayed by all parties and eve- 
ry facility afforded.” 

One of the principal roads having thus 
been taken up, and countenanced by some 
of our most celebrated engineers, leaves no 
doubt that attention will soon be called to 
other roads. An important benefit attending 
improving the present roads is, that the 
course of the traffic will remain unaltered; 
and thus the immense interests embraced on 
the “ road sides,” throughout the country, 
will retain and perhaps increase their value. 

The subject of road making becoming thus 
a matter of the greatest importance, we hope 
to be able to give some particulars of the 
improvements which have been judiciously 
made on the Holyhead road ; and we shall 
be happy to receive any information on this 
subject from our correspondents ; for we are 
anxious to see every possible improvement 
introduced in our means of conveyance, 
whether on canals, railways, or common 
roads; we are advocates for all, for each 
means has its advantages ; and we do not 
hesitate to say, that Englandjs as much in- 
debted for her prosperity to the facility of 
conveying her produce, as to any part of 
her economy. 

Since writing the above, we have been fa- 
vored with a copy of the report of the engi- 
neers who accompanied the carriage, which 
we subjoin. 

Report of the Result of an Experimental 

Journey upon the Mail- Coach Line of the 

Holyhead Road, in Lieutenant Colonel Sir 

Charles Dance's Steam Carriage , on the 

1st November, 1833, 

Public attention having been attracted to 
the practicability of travelling with locomo- 
tive engines upon ordinary turnpike roads, 
by a report of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, of the 12th of October, 1831, 
stating that, in the opinion of the committee, 
the practicability of such mode of travelling 
had been fully established ; and more re- 
(cently by a report of a journey to and from 
Brighton having been successfully performed 
by Lieutenaut Colonel Sir Charles Dance’s 
steam carriage, as well as by the fact that 
the same carriage was daily in use between 
London and Greenwich, conveying nume- 
rous passengers through the crowded sub- 


urbs of the metropolis without the slightest 
inconvenience to the public, we were desi- 
rous of personally making an experiment of 
the facility with which a carriage of that de- 
scription could perform a journey of consi- 
derable length ; and having selected the 
mail coach line of the Holyhead road for the 
purpose of such experiment, we made an 
arrangement with Sir Charles Dance for the 
use of his Carriage, on Friday, the 1st inst. 
♦The weight of the carriage, with the wa- 
ter, coke, and three persons upon it, was 
about - - - - 3 tons, 5 cwt. 

The weight of the omnibus 

coach attached to it - 1 “ 0 “ 

The weight of the passengers, 
their luggage, and some ad- 
ditional sacks of coke, about 1 “ 15 “ 


Making the gross weight moved, 6 tons, 0 cwt. 

The motive power was an engine with 
two cylinders, seven inches in diameter and 
sixteen inches stroke. The pressure of 
steam on the tubes constituting the boiler, or 
generator, was not allowed to exceed 100 lbs. 
per square inch. 

Before the carriage had proceeded six 
miles, one of the tubes of which Sir Charles 
Dance’s boiler is composed was found to 
leak so fast as to render repair absolutely 
necessary : it was also apparent, that the 
size of the engine was not sufficient to car- 
ry so great a weight along a heavy road at 
any high velocity. 

The weather was by no means favorable, 
there having been much rain in the course 
of the night and morning, so as to make the 
road heavy, added to which the winter coat- 
ing of new materials had, in many places, 
been laid upon the road. Notwithstanding 
these obstacles, upon our arrival at Stoney 
Stratford, 52i miles from town, it was found 
by Messrs. Macneill and Carpmael, who had 
taken accurate minutes of the loss of time oc- 
casioned by stoppages, that the average rate 
of travelling had been seven miles per hour. 

Thus there can be np doubt, that with a 
well constructed engine of greater power, a 
steam carriage conveyance between London 
and Birmingham, at a velocity unattainable 
by horses, and limited only by safety, might 
be maintained ; and it is our conviction that 
such a project might be undertaken with 
great advantage to the public, more particu- 
larly if, as might obviously be the case, 
without interfering with the general use ot 
the road, a portion of it were to be prepared 
and kept in a state most suitable for travelling 
in locomotive steam carriages. 

Thomas Trlford, President of the Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers. 

John Rickman, Secretary and Commis] 
sioner of Highland Roads and Bridges. 
C. W. Pasley, Lieut. Col. Commanding 
the Royal Engineers, Chatham. 

Bryan Donkin, Civil Engineer. 

Timothy Bramah, Civil Engineer. 

John Thomas, Civil Engineer. 

Joshua Field, Civil Engineer. 

John Macneill, Engineer to the Holy, 
head Roads. 

Alex. Gordon, Civil Engineer. 

Wm. Carpmael, Civil Engineer. 

J. Simpson, Engineer to the Chelsea 
Water- Works. 

London, November, 1833. 

* Thew Acts have been ascertained by Mr. Joshua 
Field, Mr. John Macneill, and Mr. Alexander Gordon, 
‘civil engineers. 
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16 tons iron, 2 in. by £ an in. $55, 
Additional security at the end by 
sills and iron, distribution of ma- 
terials, incidentals, fee. 

Labor in putting down road, (sills 
placed in the grade by the contract- 
or for grading,) 


friends, and thus forestal the rights and in- three days, and this appeared the more pro- 
tefest of the original inventor.” bable, as several vessels were then found 

standing full of ashes which had been ta- 

On the Causes of Spontaneous Combustion, ken up. 

By J. A. B. [From the Journal of the When the fire was discovered, it was ex- 
Franklin Institute.] pected that it was confined to a small spot 


Rochester, Feb. 28, 1884. useful, and to transmit the particulars to their appear that any ashes had been added for 
■To the Editor of the Railroad Journal: friends, and thus forestal the rights and in- three days, and this appeared the more pro- 

—Agreeably to your request, I forward tefest oT the original inventor.” bable, as several vessels were then found 

e f h^nL'n 0 !, C0nS t l I!} Cti0 “ ° f the standing full of ashes which had been ta- 

h P suggested ln “y com - Om the Cause* of Spontaneous Combustion, ken upf 

Reported expense to the directors of the Buf- S y J ,V A \ B * ^ Fr ? m the Journal of tbe Wh en the fire was discovered, it was ex- 
*fal© and Black Rock Railroad Company : franklin Institute.] pected that it was confined to a small spot 

30560 feet, lineal measure, of round ® wish, through the medium of your only, and that a small quantity of water 

timber hewed on one side, at 2£cts. $264 00 Journal, to solicit the attention of some of your would be sufficient to extinguish it, but, on 
"36960 feet of plank, $12 per M. 443 52 scientific readers to the causes of spontane- pouring water on the mass, the ashes were 

oak scantling, 2 by 4 inch, $7, 49 28 ous combustion, generally ; and with a view scattered very extensively, and on further 
is o’it 1 k t0 ^ C particularly fo the investigation of those examination it was found that the boards in 

Additional securit/ at^hc JnH °° causes are kable to produce it in cotton, several places were burnt almost through, 

sills and iron, distribution of ma- woollen, and paper factories, from the stock, and that the whole quantity of ashes was in 

terials, incidentals, 8tc. 100 00 0T - wa8tc » being accidentally impregnated a state of ignition like embers immediately 

Labor in putting down road, (sills °** 8 > or other substances. from the fire. Nothing but a timely disco- 

placed in the grade by the contract- As very few manufacturers are sufficiently very prevented the destruction of a large 

or ibr grading,) 84 00 acquainted with chemistry to determine ac- portion of a village, for the buildings were all 

curately the causes of the effects which they of wood, and so situated that the chance of 

n'Ko * ♦; , a ® x P e, J. s ® P er m " e » $2045 20 may observe, it is therefore desirable that saving one out of twenty would have been 

*°A l ? r ’ lh « con l> str . uctlon ° f ‘ he men of science, who have leisure, inclina- but very small. 

•43 miles, onthis plan^with^ilU 12 InchesTn h° D ’ f and information, (our correspondent I should be glad to throw some further 
'diameter, plank 2$ inches thick, 20 tons of ^ ,or g° tten “ important item, viz. means,) hght on this subject, but every thing else in 

iron per mite, spike 3 to the pound, as reported a( » e quate to the task, should undertake and relation to it was mere conjecture, and whe- 

«to the directors, is, per mile, $2544 63. perform a series of experiments on the inter- ther some oily substance was accidentally 

The principal saving in the expense is in the mixture, or chemical combination, of differ- intermixed with the ashes, or was introduced 
grading. WThere the surface conforms nearly cut materials, together with the proportions, by carelessness, or otherwise, or from what 
• *i? * oa< *’ l ^ e ** ne .* 8 . c ^ eare d> the situations, degrees of heat, dec., requisite, in cause the combustion was produced, remains 

S!I A. in t .f P r ?P er P°r i0 “v aad each case, to produce spontaneous combos- entirely unknown. 

Llf of the cfistanceTf the^TonewarX rail- IJ. 0 "’ and J|* Rt P l! bl | i city 8hou1 !? , b . e f iven *° Instances have been known in which cot- 
road line is of this description, and can be pre- th ® ® ame through the pages of this Journal, ton has taken fire by wiping up with it oil 
pared at a small expense per mile, in conse- . e amount of capital .invested in that had been spilled, both linseed and sperm 

queneeof the change in the form of the wood vanous kinds of manufactures, and the large oil. 

work. number of mechanics and workmen of every Weavers* harnesses in factories are var- 


en k.ioivoio „ i: ° j ,/a i hiivbc uanj ©up- pomons, oeing usea Dy amereni inanuiac- 

els stacked and placed oh the sills and mreMhe aert J ^ ac . cumula } in « tu . rers : .^e usual ingredients are, linseed 

aarface of the grade before potting down the P P *? y are d f nv ? d . fro ™ the,r . employ- oil, spirits of turpentime, litharge, red lead, 
plank ; one bushel made into grout and applied m ® nt therein, all unite m the requisition. shellac, umber and India rubber. The com- 

to the surface of the planking when the road is . “ , 18 co p*mently believed that many build- position is boiled down to a thick varnish, 


completed, covering the surface and filling the j n g 8 have been destroyed by fire, originating or laid on to the harness with a brush. The 
joints of the timber,! and then covered With in spontaneous combustion, and that there is harness is usually made of cotton twine. 
«»«!: Requiring 800 bushels per mile, at frequently great danger, where it is least I once knew an instance in which a hank 

Labor’ - "on on ’. . of twine, which was varnished for mending 

• * .vTo aid in the inquiry, agents and superin- harness, took fire, spontaneously, while 

Expense per mile, *100 00 ‘ * 8 wel ! a % th . e ^servers in the se- hanging to dry. 

You have anticipated on this form of road y eral departments of factories, should unite I mention this circumstance, because in 
the use of common carriages. This manner ln communicating such cases as may have many factories it is customary , to varnish 
of using the road was submitted to the com- come ^ithm their notice, together with such and hang the new harness to dry in the gar- 
missioners of Tone wanda railroad in No vem- facts and circumstances as attended them. ret, or some other spare room of the mill, 
her Iasi, with a view principally of using the To contribute my mite, I will give an ac- and likewise to lay away the old worn-out 
temn^Xowili^th!^ count of the few instances that are within my harness in the same place, and with very 

tain hours in life forenoon, and afternoon mrel beTs e dftai| a i th0U F h “X st ? t ® m f enl8 cannot ,ittle caution as to the quantity that comes in 
turn, and so arranged as to not interfere with u ? detailed as I could wish, from my not contact : a practice that may lead to dan- 
trains of cars ; which would require the track navil ?£ njd 0 ” attention to the subject at gerous and destructive consequences. 


I hope my remarks will not be considered 


v . nvifiu l«l|Ull c I lie II ilC II. . , , . . * C — — 

to be five feet wide, in place of four feet nine th ®hme the observations were made. I hope my remarks will not be considered 

inches, the usual width, which would not be . xa e first instance of spontaneous combus- irrelevant. It will readily be perceived that 
materially objectionable. This question must t* on > or that which was apparently so, and my object is, at this time, more to obtain 
eci e y experiment and circumstances, "ns not otherwise accounted for, was in a than to communicate useful information. 

I am, respecfulW yours quantity of wood ashes. 1M_ w o i qr* / ' 


Elisha Johnson, Civil Engi neer. The ashes were in the body of an old - — > — > i000t 5 

American Patents in England The fol- ^!^?°»nj r 'K b ! >0 / ird8 above i at the sides and Preservation of Substances by means op 

lowing extract of a letter froXa ffentlpman in f. nds >, and had »>een accumulating for more Alkal,s.-M. Payen has preserved, during 
j&ncrlan/i t k* c • j • u* ^ than two years, to the amount of fifty bush- many months, polished instruments of iron and 

I * ° “ lend 111 countr y» ma y e ^ 8 > or nnore. The ashes belonged to a very steel, by keeping them in solutions of potash 

useful to those who desire to take out careful man, if the epithet is not altogether and soda, — saturated solutions dilutsd with one, 
patents in Europe. inapplicable to a person who would deposit two, or three times their weight of water. He 

Extract of a Utter from London , dated 14 th ashe8 *n a wooden vessel, whose constant at ^ r8t thought that the preserving power de- 


Pittsfield, N. H., December 2, 1833. 


Preservation of Substances by means of 


December , 1883. 


... — IWWV1, " UWU l/Wll£Uaill 1 1 j J . .. * - « I _ 

custom was to have his ashes taken up R ended ”P on disappearance of the air, and 


“It may be of use to annrize invpntnr* nf from t j the carbonic acid m the alkaline mixture, but 

mechanical improvements in the United StatP« .l j!, ,n ? metallic vessel, and l*e afterwards concluded that alkalinity acted 

‘hat it is esXXTto thfsecuritv of their^ ^ T‘ Cnt, , re, . y C °'^ bcf ° rC ,he > « n e88cntial in ‘he phenomenon. In fact, 

terests, if they design to take out patents for WCI j PU * ,nt ° tb ® U8Ua P* ace deposit, and a very small quantity of alkali is sufficient ; 
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Animal Mechanics , or Proofs of Design in 
the Animdl Frame . Continued from page 
120. [From the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge.] 

The human spine rests on what is called 
the pelvis, or basin : a circle of bones, of 
which the haunches are the extreme lateral 
parts ; and the sacrum, (which is as the key- 
stone of the arch) may be felt at the lower 
part of the back. To this central bone of 
the arch of the pelvis, the spine is connect- 
ed ; and, taking the similitude of the mast, 
the sacrum is the step on which the base 
of the pillar, like the heel of the mast, is 
socketed or morticed. The spine is tied 
to the lateral parts of the pelvis by power- 
ful ligaments, which may be compared to 
the shrouds. They secure the lower part 
of the spine against the shock of lateral 
motion or rolling ; but instead of the stays, 
to limit the play of the spine forwards and 
backwards in pitching, or to adjust the rake 
of the most, there is a very beautiful con- 
trivance in the lower part of the column. 

The spine forms here a semi-circle, which 
has this effect : that, whether by the exer- 
lion of the lower extremities, the spine is 
to be carried forward upon the pelvis, or 
whether the body stops suddenly in running, 
the jar which would necessarily take place 
at the lower part of the spine, A, if it stood 
upright like a mast, is distributed over se- 
veral of the bones of the spine, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and, therefore, the chance of injury at any 
particular part is diminished. 

Fig. 6. 



For example, the sacrum, or centre bone 
of the pelvis, being carried forward, as when 
one is about to run, the force is communica- 
ted to the lowest bone of the spine. But 
then the surfaces of these bones stand with 
a very slight degree of obliquity to the line 
of motion ; the shock communicated from 
the lower to the second bone of the verte- 
brae is still in a direction very nearly per- 
pendicular to its surface of contact. The 
same takes place in the communication of 
force from the second to the third, and from 
the third to the fourth ; so that before the 
shock of the horizontal motion acts upon the 
perpendicular spine, it is distributed over 
four bones of that column, instead of the 
whole force being concentrated upon the 
joinings of any two, as at A. 

If the column stood upright, as indicated 
at 0 D, it would be jarred at the lowest point 
of contact with its bas*?. But by forming 
a semi-circle A B, the motion which, in the 
direction E F, would produce a jar on the 
very lowest part of the column, is distribu^ 


ted over a considerable portion of the co- 
lumn A B ; and, in point of fact, this part 
of the spine never gives way. Indeed, we 
should be inclined to offer this mode to the 
consideration of nautical men, as fruitful in 
hints, for improving naval architecture. 

Every one who has seen a ship pitching 
in a heavy sea, must have asked himself] 
why the masts are not upright, or rather why 
the foremast stands upright, whilst the main 
and mizen masts stand oblique to the deck, 
or, as the phrase is, rake aft, or towards the 
stern of the ship. 

The main and mizen masts incline back- 
wards, because the strain is greatest in the 
forward pitch of the vessel ; for the mast 
having received an impulse forwards, it is 
suddenly checked as the head of the ship 
rises; but the mast being set with an incli- 
nation backwards, the motion falls more in 
the perpendicular line from the head to the 
heel. This advantage is lost in the upright 
position of the foremast, but it is sacrificed 
to a superior advantage gained in working 
the ship ; the sails upon this mast act more 
powerfully in swaying the vessel round, 
und the perpendicular position causes the 
ship to tack or stay better; but the perpen- 
dicular position, as we have seen, causes 
the strain in pitching to come at right an- 
gles to the mast, and is, therefore, more apt 
to spring it. 

These considerations give an interest to 
the fact that the human spine, from its ut- 
most convexity near its base, inclines back- 
wards. 

chapter hi. 

Or the CiiE8T. — In extending the par- 
allel which we proposed between the struc- 
ture of the body and the works of human 
art, it signifies very little to what part we 
turn ; for the happy adaptation of means to 
the end will every where challenge our ad- 
miration, in exact proportion to our success 
in comprehending the provisions which Su- 
preme Wisdom has made. We turn now to 
a short view of the bones of the chest. 

The thorax, or chest, is composed of bones 
and cartilages, so disposed as to sustaiu and 
protect the most vital paffts, the heart and 
lungs, and to turn and twist with perfect fa- 
cility in every motion of the body ; and to 
be in incessant motion in the act of respira- 
tion, without a moment’s interval during a 
whole life. In anatomical description, the 
thorax is formed of the vertebral column, or 
spine, on the back part, the ribs on either 
side, and the breast bone, or sternum, on the 
fore part. But the thing most to be admired 
is the manner' in which these bones are uni- 
ted, and ‘especially the manner in which the 
ribs are joined to the breast bone, by the in- 
terposition of cartilages or gristle, of a sub- 
stance softer than bone, and more elastic and 
yielding. By this quality they are fitted fur 
protecting the chest against the effects of vi- 
olence, and even for sustaining life after the 
muscular power of respiration has become 
too feeble to continue without this support. 

If the ribs were complete circles, formed 
of bone, and extending from the spine to 
the breast bone, life would be endangered 
by any accidental fracture ; and even the 
rubs aud jolts to which the human frame is 
continually exposed, would hg tog much for 
their delicate and brittle texture. But these 
evils are avoided- l#y the interposition of the 
elastic cartilage. On their lore part the ribs 
ore eked out, and joined to the breast bone 


by means of cartilages, of a form corres- 
ponding to that of the ribs, being, as it were, 
a completion of the arch of the ribs, by a 
substance more adapted to yield in every 
shock or motion of the body. The elastici- 
ty of this portion subdues those shocks which 
would occasion the breaking of the ribs. 
We lean forward, or to one side, and the ribs 
accommodate themselves, not by a change 
of form in the bones, but by the bending or 
elasticity of the cartilages. A severe blow 
upon the ribs does not break them, because 
their extremities recoil and yield to the vio- 
lence. It is only in youth, however, when 
the human frame is in perfection, that this 
pliancy and elasticity have full effect. When 
old age approaches, the cartilages of the 
ribs become bony. They attach themselves 
firmly to the breast bone, and the extremi- 
ties of the ribs are fixed, as if the whole 
arch were formed of bone unyielding and 
inelastic. Then every violent blow upon 
the side is attended with fracture of the rib, 
an accident seldom occurring in childhood, 
or in youth. 

But there is a purpose still more impor- 
tant to be accomplished by means of the 
elastic structure of the ribs, as partly formed 
of cartilage. This is in the action of breath- 
ing, or respiration ; especially in the more 
highly-raised respiration which is necessary 
in great exertions of bodily strength, and in 
violent exercise. There arc two acts of 
breathing — expiration, or the sending forth 
of the breath, and inspiration, or the draw- 
ing in of the breath. When the chest is at 
rest, it is neither in the state of expiration 
nor in that of inspiration ; it is in an inter- 
mediate condition between these two acts. 
And the muscular effort by which either in. 
spiration or expiration is produced, is an act 
in opposition to the elastic property of the 
ribs. The property of the ribs is to pre- 
serve the breast in the intermediate state 
between expiration and inspiration. The 
muscles of respiration are excited alternate-" 
ly, to dilate or to contract the cavity of the 
chest, and, in doing so, to raise or to depress 
the ribs. Hence it is, that both in inspira- 
tion and in expiration, the elasticity of the 
ribs is called into play; and, were it within 
our province, it would be easy to show that 
the dead power of the cartilages of .the ribs 
preserve life by respiration, after the vital 
muscular power would, without such assist- 
ance, be too weak to continue life. 

It will at once be understood, from what 
has now been explained, how, in age, violent 
exercise or exertion is under restraint, in so 
far as it depends on respiration. The elas- 
ticity of the cartilages is gone, the circle of 
the ribs is now unyielding and will not allow 
that high breathing, that sudden and great 
dilating and contracting of the cavity of the 
chest, which is required for circulating the 
blood through the lungs, and relieving the 
heart amidst the more tumultuous flowing of 
the blood which exercise and exertion pro- 
jduce. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Design shown in tiie Structure op thb 
Bones and Joints of this Extremities. — 
That the bones which fonn the' interior of 
animal bodies should have the most perfect 
j'shnpc, combining strength and lightness, 
fought not to surprize us, when we find this 
in the lowest vegetable production. 

| In the sixteenth century, an unfortunate 
[man who taught medicine, philosophy, and 
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theology, was accused of atheistical opinions, 
and condemned to have his tongue cut out, 
and to suffer death. When brought from 
his cell before the inquisition, he was asked 
if he believed in God. Picking up a straw 
which had stuck to his garments, “ If,” said 
he, “ there was nothing else in Nature to 
teach me the existence of a Deity, even this 
straw would be sufficient ?” 

A reed, or a quill, or a bone, may be taken 
to prove that in Nature’s works strength is 
given with the least possible expense of ma- 
terials. The long bones of animals are, for 
the most part, hollow cylinders, filled up 
with the lightest substance, marrow ; and in 
birds the object , is attained by means (if we 
may be permitted to say so) still more arti- 
ficially. Every one must have observed, 
that the breast bone of a fowl extends along 
the whole body, and that the body is very 
large compared with the weight ; this is for 
the purpose of rendering the creature speci- 
fically lighter, and more buoyant in the air ; 
and that it may have a surface for the at- 
tachment of muscles, equal to the exertion 
of raising it on the wing. This combina- 
tion of lightness with increase of volume 
is gained by air cells extending through the 
body, and communicating by tubes between 
the lungs and cavities of the bones. By 
these means the bones, although large aud 
strong, to withstand the operation of power- 
ful muscles upon them, are much lighter 
than those of quadrupeds. 

The long bones of the human body being 
hollow tubes, are called cylindrical, though 
they are not accurately so, the reason of 
which we shall presently explain ; and we 
shall at the same time show that their irre- 
gularities are not accidental, as some have 
imagined. But let us first demonstrate the 
advantage which, in the structure of the 
bones, is derived from the cylindrical form, 
or a form approaching to that of the cylin- 
der. If a piece of timber, supported on two 
points, thus — 


Fig. 7. 



bearing a weight upon it, it sustains this 
weight by different qualities in its different 
parts. For example, divide it into three 
equal parts (A, B, C,L: the upper part, A, 
supports the weight by its solidity and re- 
sistance to compression ; the lowest part, B, 
on the other hand, resists by its toughness, 
or adhesive quality. Betwixt the portions 
acting in so different a manner, there is an 
intermediate neufral, or central part, C/that 
may be taken away without materially weak- 
ening the beam, which shows that a hollow 
cylinder is the form of strength. The wri- 
ter lately observed a good demonstration of 
this: a large tree was blown down, and lay 
upon the ground ; to .the windward, the bro- 
ken part gaped ; it had been tom asunder 
like the snapping of a rope. To the lee- 
ward side of the tree, the- fibres of the stem 
were crushed into one another and splintered, 
whilst the central part remained entire; This, 
We presume, must be always the case, more 


or less ; and here we take the opportunity 
of noticing why the arch is the form of 
strength. If this transverse piece of tim- 
ber were in the form of an arch, and sup- 
ported at the extremities, then its whole 
thickness, its centre, as well as the upper 
and lower parts, would support weight by re- 
sisting compression. But the demonstration 
may be carried much farther to show the 
form of strength in the bone. If the part 
of the cylinder which bears the pressure be 
made more dense, the power of resistance 
will be much increased ; whereas, if a liga- 
mentous covering be added on the other 
side, it will strengthen the part which resists 
extension, and we observe a provision of 
this kind iti the tough ligaments which run 
aloqg the vertebra of the back. 

When we see the bone cut across, we are 
forced to acknowledge that it is formed on 
the principle of the cylinder ; that is, that 
the material is removed from the centre, 
and accumulated on the circumference, thus : 


Fig. 8. 



We find a spine or ridge running along the 
bone, which, when divided by the saw in a 
transverse direction, exhibits an irregularity, 
as at A. 

The section of this spine shows a surface 
as dense as ivory, which is, therefore, much 
more capable of resisting compression than 
the other part of the cylinder, which is com- 
mon bone. This declares what the spine is, 
and the anatomists must be wrong who ima- 
gine that the bone is moulded by the action 
of the muscle, and that the spine is a mere 
ridge, arising by accident among the muscles, 
(t is, on the contrary, a strengthening of the 
bone in the direction on which the weight 
bears. If we resume the experiment with 
the piece of timber, we shalL learn why the 
spine is harder than the rest of the bone. If 
a portion of the upper part of the timber be 
cut away, and a harder wood inserted in its 
place, the beam will acquire a new power 
of resisting fracture, because, as we have 
stated, this part of the wood does not yield 
but by being crushed, and the insertion of 
the harder portion of wood increases this 


Fig. 9. 



property of resistance. With this fact bc-| 
fore us, we may return to the examination of 
the spine of bone. We See that it is calcula- 
ted to resist pressure : first, because it is far- 
ther removed from the centre of the cylin- 


der, and, secondly, because it is denser, to 
resist compression, than the other part* of 
the circumference of the bone.* 


* A« (he line A B . farther from theveentre 
C, on (he principle of * hu* the resistance to tra 
fracture wiU be great*/* direction A B than 


grew. * diiocuoo A ; 


5 than B 
) transverse 
, thanB C 


This explanation of the use of a spine upon 
a bone gives a new interest to osteology.* 
The anatomists ought to deduce from the 
form of the spine the motions of the limb ; 
the forces bearing upon the bone, and the 
nature and the common place of fracture ; 
while, to the general inquirer, an agreeable 
process of reasoning is introduced iu that 
department, which is altogether without in- 
terest when the “ irregularities ” of the bone 
are spoken of, as if they were the acciden- 
tal consequences of the pressure of the flesh 
upon it. 

Although treating of the purely mechani- 
cal principle, it is, perhaps, not far removed 
from our proper object to remark, that a per- 
son 6f feeble texture and indolent habits has 
thq bone smooth, thin, and light ; but that 
Nature, solicitous for our safety, in a manner 
which we could not anticipate, combines 
with the powerful muscular frame a dense 
and perfect texture of bone, where every 
spine and tubercle is completely developed. 
And thus the inert and mechanical provisions 
of the bone always bear relation to the mus- 
cular power of the limb, and exercise is as 
necessary to the perfect constitution of a 
bonejas it is to t!ie perfection'of the muscu- 
lar power. Jockies speak correctly enough 
when they use the term “ blood and bone ,” 
as distinguishing the breed or genealogy of 
horses ; for blood is an allowable term for 
the race, and bone is so far significant, that 
the bone of a running horse is remarkably 
compact compared with the bone of a draught 
horse. The reader can easily understand 
that the span in the gallop must give a shock 
in proportion to its length ; and, as in man, 
so in the horse, the greater the muscular 
power the denser and stronger is the bone. 

The bone not [being as a mere pillar, in- 
tended to bear a perpendicular weight, we 
ought not to expect uniformity in its shape. 
Each bone according to its place bears up 
against the varying forces that are applied 
to it. 

* Osteology, from the Greek words, signifying discourse 
on bone, being the demonstration of the forms and con- 
nection of the different bones. 

The Jackson Cotton Gin. — Mr. James 
Lynch, an ingenious mechanic of this place, 
has invented a new kind of Cotton Gin, to 
which he has given the above title. We 
should vjppose from the name that il was in- 
tended to operate with a powerful impulse. 

We have seen a model of the gin ; but 
owing to the fact that we are not much ac- 
quainted with machinery of the kind, we are 
unable to speak with certainty of its advan- 
tages. It differs from the common gin in 
these respects : it contains three separate 
sets of cylindrical pickers, which are shorter 
and smaller than the common saw cylinder 
— and the teeth are finer. The arrange- 
ment of these pickers is one above another, 
the largest set being below, and presenting 
a front a little convex. The breast or ribs 
are of a peculiar form, not easily described, 
and w rought or cast of one piece of sheet 
tnefal. The seed cotton rolls iu the hopper 
os in other gins, and is taken from all the , 
pickers and thrown out at the flue, by one 
cylindrical brush. All tbe cylinders turn 
upon points, and are driven by two belts, 
passing over a drum in the rear of the ma- 
chine. 

The advantages of this gin are supposed to 
consist in its despatch ; its requiring less 
power ; occupying less space ; being less 
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apt to cut or injure the staple ; picking 
cleaner ; being less liable to take fire from 
friction ; and from its being less liable to 
choke and get out of repair, than those now 
in use. 

Mr. Lynch intends going to Pittsburg 
shortly, with a view of procuring castings for 
this and other machinery. We wish him 
much success, in the laudable enterprize. 


AGRICULTURE* Ac. 


[From the New - York Farmer. J 

Short Horn Durham and Devon Cattle.— 
A writer in the Genesee Farmer, under the sig- 
nature of Ulmus, has collected the opinions oi 
breeders on the comparative merits of these 
cattle, and given his in favor of the Durham, 
particularly for the heavy pastures of the West- 
He has omitted to state one objection to this 
breed. Butchers in New- York, and we believe 
generally, have prejudices against them. They 
think their meat is coarser and darker, and that 
the great depth or thickness of the flesh, unlined 
or unmarbled with fat, makes this beef more 
difficult to be cut up for retail with a suitable 
proportion of flesh and fat. If these objections 
are well founded, they should have considera- 
tion with those who are about to enter into this 
branch of husbandry. It should be recollected, 
too, that we have not, as in Great Britain, a 
large navy and army to consume our heavy 
beeves, but must depend on our large cities and 
towns for a market for fine beeves. 

Lime Spreading. — We last week had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the performance of a 
machine foT spreading lime invented by Mark 
Wilson, of this county, and by him patented. 
Although the machine was much worn, being 
one of the first constructed, it spread near a 
hundred bushels in an afternoon. It is quite 
simple, and could be made, with the exception 
of tne cog-wheels, by any one accustomed to 
the use of the saw and hatchet. It spreads 
the lime in any proportion desired, from 10 to 
70 bushels to the acre, and with more unifor- 
mity than can be done^with a shovel. The 
machines are made for one or two horses, and 
it is ascertained that tw^ men can spread, with 
a two-horse machine, four hundred Duehels per 
day. It can be used in windy as well as in 
calm weather, no inconvenience arising from 
the dust therefrom. 

We conceive it to be an improvement of much 
consequence to farmers, who make use of lime 
as manure, entirely doing away a most disa- 
greeable yet necessary branch of their busi- 
ness. The machines, for two horses, cost 
about 30 or 35 dollars, and as no one farmer 
could have constant use for them, by three or 
four joining together, the expense would be so 
trifling that we should presume every neigh- 
borhood would be able to have among them 
one of these labor-saving machines. — [Bucks 
Co. Intell.] 

On the Culture of the Garden Bean. — 
I have been very successful for half-a-dozen 
years in obtaining two crops of beans from the 
same plants. In the summer of 1826, my first 
crop of magazan and early long-pod beans was, 
by a very strong and violent wind, blown down ; 
this was done when the beans were in full blos- 
som. The crop from the blossoms which the 
plants then possessd was very fine and abun- 
dant, and gathered during July. In three weeks 
after the beans were prostrated, each stem 
pushed forth from near the root one or more, 
in some instances four to six fresh stems; these 
bloomed freely and produced an abundant crop, 
which was gathered during September. Since 
that greiv, I have uniformly bent down, so as to 
break the stalk near the root, my first and se- 


cond cropp of beans ; I have by this means ob- 
tained four crops of beans from two sowings, 
and which supplied me from July 1st to 31st 
October. By this method only half the seed 
was required which I had been accustomed to 
use, and the greatest advantage to me was that 
only half the ground was required, so that my 
advantages by this method are fourfold. I al- 
ways pinch out the tops when the plants are in 
full bloom ; this throws the vigor into the pro. 
duction of fruit instead of a continued increase 
of stem and foliage. — [Mr. James Falkland, 
Pentonville, in the Gardener’s and Forester’s 
Record, No. 3.J 

On Breeding Horses — [By T. \. Knight, 
Esq. of Downton, Herefordshire.] — Having in- 
troduced, for the use of my tenants, a high 
priced stallion, of the breed of the large Lon- 
don dray horse, I wish to state to agricultur- 
ists the grounds upon which I anticipate much 
advantage from the introduction of so large an 
animal. He will, I have reason to believe, be, 
when full grown, not less than seventeen hands 
high, and very compact in form. 

I conceive mysell to have proved, by many 
experiments, of a part of which an account was 
published some years ago in the Philosophical 
Transactions, lhat the length of the legs of the 
offspring of ail those animals which nature has 
intended to accompany their parents in flight, 
at an early age, is governed wholly by the hab- 
its of the female parent. This tribe of animals 
comprehends the horse, the cow, the sheep, 
and deer, and many others. If the female pa- 
rent be of low stature, and descended from a 
breed of a similar form and size, the length of 
the legs of the offspring will be short, and will 
not be increased in length, though they will in 
strength, by any influence of its male parent, 
however tall and large that may have been ; and 
the converse of this proposition Will be found 
to be equally true. - . 

The experience of almost every farmer must 
have taught him that horses with drop shoul- 
ders and bodies, and capacious chests, are more 
capable of bearing hard and long-continued la- 
bor than those of which the shoulders, and of 
course the chests, are shallow, and the legs 
long ; but comparatively few know how rapid- 
ly the powers of draught of any animal me. 
chanically decrease with the increasing length 
of the legs, comparatively with the depth of the 
shoulders and body. If a horse, proportioned 
as English horses now generally are, be six- 
teen hands high, his fore legs, measured from 
the elbow joint, will be about three feet, or nine 
hands high, and his shoulder about two feet 
four inches, or seven hands high. If such a 
horse be able to raise, by means of a cord 
passed over a pulley, a weight of a thousand 
pounds, another horse similar to that in every 
other respect, except that of having its legs 
eight inches shorter, would, on account of the 
mechanical advantage of its form, be able to 
raise twelve hundred and fifty pounds, or one- 
fourth more, with considerably less exertion ; 
for his power would increase with the dimin- 
ished length of his legs, nearly in the same pro-, 
portion as the power of the weight upon the 
longer arms of the steelyards is increased by 
being made to recede from the point of suspen- 
sion ; and if the length of the leg of such horse, 
comparatively with the depth of the shoulder, 
were further diminished, its power would in- 
crease in an accumulating ratio. The enor- 
mous strength of a bull of mature age affords 
familiar evidence of the truth of these positions ; 
and I doubt much whether the offspring of a 
Norwegian pony, and a strong and low draught 
mare, would not be found capable of drawing a 
heavier weight up hill, to any considerable dis- 
tance, than the largest horse of the ordinary 
form and proportion ; whilst it would not, pro- 
bably, exceed two-thirds of its weight, nor re- 
quire hiore than two-thirds t|ie quantity of food ; 
and. it would possess much more activity, 
and be much less -subject to accidents. And I 
have good reason to believe that more perfect 
animals, for supplying mankind with {bod, may 
generally be obtained by cross-breeding from 


females of small, and male animals of large 
size, than from any breed of fixed and perma- 
nent habits, relatively to size. — [Farmer’s 
Magazine ] 

Calves. — The following method of manag- 
ing calves strikes us as being covrect, particuv 
larly when the cow gives an abundtonee of milk- 
When the supply is small, we should suppose 
the calf would require additional food beside* 
the milk. 

“ A friend of ours,” says the Genesee Farm~ 
er. “ has been very successful for many year* 
in producing veal of the finest quality, by the 
following method : During the first fortnight, 
the call is allowed one-half the milk, three- 
uarters during the third week, and the whole 
uring the fourth week. This is his rule for 
common cows. In extraordinary cases, he al- 
lows more or less, according to circumstances ; 
but deems it of great importance that the calf 
should be full fed during the last week. 

“ The reason which is given for this practice 
is, that if the calf takes all the milk at first, it- 
will grow fast, and soon become too large for 
its supply of nourishment ; but if it be stinted! 
at first, its mother's milk will be commonly 
sufficient to fatten it at the close of the month.”' 

Feeding Live Stock in Winter. — There* 
is perhaps nothing relating to rural economy 
in which farmers differ more, both in theory 
and practice, than in feeding their cattle in the* 
winter season. We speak not now of the differ 
rent kinds of fodder, or of their comparative- 
value in the feeding of stock, but merely of 
the manner and frequency with which the 
cattle are fed. 

Many farmers believe it indispensable, both 
as to the good condition of their stock and the 
greatest economy of fodder, to feed them five 
times, at least, each day, during the winter ; 
while others practise feeding but three or four 
times in a day ; and again, others but twice. 

Experiment alone can prove which of these 
modes of feeding will carry stock through the 
winter in the highest order, and with the least 
expense of fodder. Our own experience, on 
the subject, is decidedly in favor of feeding but 
twice in a day. More than twenty years’ ob- 
servation and experience in the keeping of 
stock, in a climate where, on an average, dry 
fodder is required to be given more than seven 
months in the year, baa given ns an opportunity 
to test the value of the several modes of feed- 
ing above mentioned. We were first induced 
to try the experiment of feeding twice in a day 
only, from information communicated to us 
by a very intelligent and successful farmer, in 
a neighboring town. He said he had, a few 
years before, had occasion to call on a farmer’s 
widow to aid in the appraisal of several cows* 
and found them near the end of the winter 
in such high order as to draw his particular 
attention. 

He inquired of the widow, particularly, the 
manner in^which they had been kept, and found 
she had given them nothing but hay, through 
the winter ; and that in consequence of having 
no man or boy to attend her stock, she had 
been obliged to do it herself; and being in 
rather feeble health, she had never fed them 
but twice a day. This led him to examine 
particularly as to the kind and quality of the 
Iiay with which the cows had been fed. He 
found Ahe hay not so good as his own, while 
the cows were in much higher *>rder than his ; 
though his had been fed five times a day 
through the winter. 

From a knowledge of these facts, he after- 
ward adopted the same mode of feeding, giving 
his cattle just so much, twice in each day, as 
they would eat up perfectly clean, and no more ; 
ana has since found it,. by experience, both a 
saving of fodder -and a benefit to his stock. 
From this information wc adopted the practice 
of feeding but twice in a day, something more 
than trn years ago, and have found, or think 
we have found, the same favorable results.-- 
[Northern Farmer.] 
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Dorr Prairie. ( Indiana ,) Dec . 29, 1838 

Being now on the mail route between De 
troit and Chicago, I am travelling very com 
fortably in a four-horse wagon, with the gen 
tieman mentioned in my last. I found my 
horse’s back so sore at White Pigeon, that it 
was unpleasant to use him longer under the 
saddle ; and having met with my trunk at 
Niles, which was forwarded from Monroe by a 
friend, I am in a measure compelled to adopt, 
what is certainly the most agreeable mode of 
travelling at this season through a bleak prai- 
rie country. 

The cold winter moon was still riding high 
in the heavens, as we ferried over the St. Jo- 
sephs at Niles this morning. A low-sided scow 
was the means of conveyance ; and after break 
ing the solid ice near the short, to loose us from 
our moorings, it required some pain» to shun 
the detached cakes, which came driving down 
<he centre of the dark rolling river, which, near 
the opposite shore, had become so wedged and 
frozen together, that it required considerable 
•exertion to break a way with our long poles, and 
make good our landing. At length, ascending! 
the bank, a beautiful plain, with a clump of] 
trees here and there upon its surface, opened 
to our view. The establishment of the Casey 
Mission, a long, low, white building, could be 
distinguished afar off, faintly gleaming in thej 
moonlight, while several lodges of the Potta 
wattamies, three or four hundred of which 
tribe inhabit this fine district, were plainly per 
ceptible over the plain. The moon, indeed^ 
shone with an effulgence such as I have never! 
witnessed, except beneath the pearly skies of 
the West. Morning came at last, still, but 
excessively cold, oiff horses’ manes and our 
own clothes being covered with hoar-frost, 
while each blade of grass that shot its wilted 
spear above the snow, glistened like a dia-j 
mond’s point beneath the uprising sun. 

About 10 o’clock, we reached a shantee'on 
Terre Coupee prairie, and finding only a boy oft 
six years old at home, rummaged the whole 
establishment to find the materials for a break 
last, which we cooked oursolves. Our next 
stage carried us over a rolling prairie to La 
porte. The undulating surface resembled the! 
ground swell of the sea, and nothing could be] 
more dreary at this season when the bright sky 
of the morning became overcast, than moving 
mile after mile over this frozen lake — for such, 
it appeared — with nothing but its monstrous 
swell to catch the eye, wherever its glances 
roamed. 

It was afternoon when we reached the little 
settlement of Laporte, which is situated on a 
pretty lake in a prairie of the same name, the 
skirts of which are beautifully timbered. There 
was just light enough remaining when we 
reached our present stopping place, a comfort- 
able log cabin, to see the opening ahead 
thrdugh the timber from whicn this prairie 
takes its name. It forms a door opening upon 
an area of the Grand Prairie which runs 
through the States of Michigan and Illinois, j 
and extends afterwards, if I mistake not, to] 
the base of the Rocky Mountains. I am now 
in the land of the Hooshers, and find that long- 
haired race much more civilized than some of| 
their Western neighbors are willing to repre 
sent them: The term “ Hoosher,” like that oft 
Yankee, or Tuckahoe, first applied contemptu-f 
OtMly, has now become a sort of national epi- 
thet, by which the inhabitants of this fine 
State are proud to be distinguished. This part 
of the State is as yet but thinly settled, but the] 
land is now rapidly coming into market; and 
it is calculated to supports dense population. 

A new town and^fl^to called “ Michigan 
City,” about 30 on the shore of the 

Lake, is fast conaMMpp $ic)tice, and giving a 
spur to the settlejaraw in these parts. The] 


country is, however, still wild enough, and I 
have a wilder yet to pass, before reaching Chi- 
cago. 

Chicago, Jun. 1, 1834. 

We left the prairie on the east, after passing 
through the door, and entered a forest, where 
the enormous black walnut and sycamore trees 
cumbered the soil with trunks, from which a 
comfortable dwelling might be excavated. The 
road was about as bad a ft could be imagined; 
and, after riding so long over prairies as 
smooth as a turnpike, the stumps and fallen 
trees over which we were compelled to drive, 
with the deep mud-holes into which our horses 
continually plunged, were anything but agree- 
able. Still, the stupendous vegetation of the 
forest interested me sufficiently to make the 
time, otherwise enlivened by good company, 
pass with sufficient fleetness, though we made 
hardly more than two miles an hour, through-] 
out the stage. At last, after passing several 
untenanted sugar camps of the Indians, who, 
of course, were elsewhere at this season, we 
reached a cabin prettily situated on ths banks 
of a lively brook, winding through the forest. 
A little Frenchman waited at the door to receive 
our horses, while a couple of half intoxicated 
Indians followed us into the house, in the hope of I 
getting a'netos (vulgarly a treat) from the new-' 
comers. The usual settlers’ dinner of fried 
bacon, venison cutlets, hdt cakes, and wild 
honey, with some tolerable tea and Indian su-| 
gar, as that made from the maple tree is called 
at the West, was soon placed before us, while 
our new driver, the frizzy little Frenchman, al- 
ready mentioned, harnessed a fresh team, and 
hurried us into the wagon, as soon as possible. 
The poor little fellow had 30 miles to drive before 
dark, on the most difficult part of the route of | 
the line between Detroit and Chicago. It was 
easy to see that he knew nothing of driving, 
the moment he took his reins in hand; but 
when one of my fellow-travellers mentioned 
that little Victor had been preferred to his pre-j 
sent situation of trust from the indefatigable 
manner in which, before the stage reute was 
established last season, he had tor years car-] 
ried the mail through this lonely country— I 
swimming rivers and sleeping in the woods] 
at all seasons, — it was impossible to dash 
the mixture of boyish glee and official pom 
posity with which he entered upon his duties, 
by suggesting any improvement as to the 
mode of performing them. Away then ws 
went helter skelter through the woods — 
scrambled through a brook, and galloping over 
an arm of the prairie, struck again into the for- 
est. A fine stream, called the Calamine, made 
our progress here more gentle for a moment. — | 
But immediately on the other side of the river 
was an Indian trading post, and our little 
French Phaeton, who, to tell the truth, had 
been repressing his fire for the last half hour, 
while winding among the decayed trees and 
broken branches of the forest, could contain no] 
longer. He shook the reins on his wheel hors- 
es, and cracked up his leaders with an air that 
would have distinguished him on the Third 
Avenue, and been envied at Cato’s. He rises! 
in hia seat as he passes the trading house ; he 
sweeps by like a whirlwind; but a female 
peeps from the portal, and it is all over with 
poor Victor. That backward glance which 
ne now casts behind to see the impression he 
has made upon the fair, is fat^l to his triumph. 
The infuriate car strikes a stump, and the un- 
lucky youth shoots off at a tangent, as if he 
were discharged from a mortar. The whole! 
operation was completed with such velocity, 
that the first intimation I had of what was go-] 
ing forward was on finding myself twd or three 
yards from the shattered wagon, with a tall 
Indian in a wolfskin eap standing over me.— I 
My two fellow passengers were dislodged frcfliV ] 
their seats with the gam? w ^nt of ceremony ? 
but though the disject* jfiembra of our compa- 
ny were thus prodigy, 'scattered about, none 
of us providentially r^'i^ad injury. Poor Vi 
tor 


us providentially ';yedi ia i ut y* Poor Vic- 
was terribly cre^W^p*, and had he not| 


unpacked his soul by calling upon all the saints 
in the calender in a manner more familiar than 
respectful, I verily believe that his tight little 
person would have exploded like a torpedo. — 
A very respectable looking Indian female, the 
wife probably of the French gentleman who 
owned the post, came out and politely furnish- 
ed us with basins and towels to clean our hands 
and faces, which were sorely bespattered with 
mud, while the grey old Indian before mention- 
ed assisted in collecting our scattered baggage. 
The spot where our disaster occurred was a 
sequestered, wild-looking place. The trading 
establishment, consisted of 6 or 8 log cabins 
of a most primitive construction, all of them 
grey with age, and so grouped on the bank of 
the river as to present an appearance quite 
picturesque. There was not much time, how- 
ever, to be spent in observing its beauties. The 
sun was low, and we had 29 miles yet to travel 
that night before reaching the only shantee on 
the lake shore. My companions were compel- 
led to mount two of the stage horses, whilst I 
once more put my saddle on mine, and leaving 
our trunks to follow a week hence, we slung 
our saddle bags across the cruppers and push 
ed directly anead. A few miles easy riding 
through the woods brought us to a dangerous 
morass, where we were compelled to dismount 
and drive our horses across, one of the party 
going in advance to catch them on the other 
side. A mile or two cf pine barrens now lay 
between us and the shore, and winding rapid- 
ly among the short hills covered with this stin- 
ted gro wth, we came suddenly upon a mound 
of white sand at least fifty feet high. Another 
of these desolate looking eminences, still higher, 
lay beyond. We topped it; and there, far away 
before us, lay the bread bosom of Lake Michi- 
gan — the red disk of the sun iust sinking 
beneath it, and the freshening night-breeze be- 
ginning to curl its limpid waters on the shore ; 
and now having gained their verge, whichever 
way we turned, there was nothing discernible 
but tha blackening lake one side and these co- 
nical hills of shifting white sand on the other. 
Some of them, as the night advanced and ob- 
jects were only discernible by the bright star- 
light, assumed a most fantastic appearance, 
and made me regret that I could not visit the 
“ Sleeping Bear” and other singularly formed 
mounds which many miles farther to tne north, 
swell from two to three hundred feet above the 
level ot the lake. The deep sand into which 
our horses sunk to the fetlocks was at first most 
wearisome to the poor beasts, and having 
twenty miles yet to travel entirely on the lake 
shore, we were compelled, in spite of the dan- 
ger of quicksands, to move as near the water 
as possible. But though the day had been mild, 
the night rapidly became so cold that, before 
we had proceeded thus many miles, the beach 
20 yards from the surf was nearly as hard as 
stone, and the finest McAdamized road in the 
world could not compare with the one over 
which we now galloped. Nor -did we ‘want 
lamps to guide us on our way. Above, the stars 
stocxl out like points of light, while tj}6 rcsplen- 
dant fires of the Aurora Borealis shooting along 
the heavens on our right, were mocked by the 
livid glare of the Kankakee marshes burning 
behind the sand hills on our left. Tbe lake 
alone looked dark and lowering ; though even 
its gathering waves would smile when touched 
with light as they broke upon the shore. The 
intense cold seemed to invigorate bur horses; 
and dashing the fire from the occasional pebbles, 
they clattered along the frozen beat.h at a rate 
that brought us rapidlyto our destination fonthe 
night. It was a rude cabin, built of the trunks 
of the stunted pines around, standing behind 
a sandy swell about two hundred yardsTrom 
the Shore. My fingers were numb with cold; 
tind seeing a rough looking fellow moving from 
the door towards the horses of my companions, 

I requested Him to take mine also ; but upon 
his politely rejoining that “he was nobody’s hos- 
tler but his own” I could only wish him a more 
civil master, and proceeded to take care of thq 
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animal myself. A brake of stunted evergreens, 
near by, supplied the place of a stable ; and 
passing a whisp of dry grass over the reeking 
limbs of my four-footea triend, I flung my cloak 
over his back and tethered him for the night. 
The keeper of the rustic hostelrie came up just 
as I got through with this necessary task, and 
explaining to me that the insolent lounger 
was a discharged stage driver, returned with 
me to the house for a measure ul corn ; while 
I, guided by the light flickering through the 
crevices of his frail dwelling rejoined my 
companions nestled with two other half-frozen 
travelers around the grateful fire within. The 
strangers were both western men ; one the 
brother of a distinguished poet in New York, 
for sometime settled in Illinois ; and the other 
an Indian trader of long standing in Chicago. 
Warlike incidents in border story and the pa- 
cific dealings between the whites and Indians, 
formed the chief subjects of conversation, 
which soon became general, and was prolonged 
to a late hour : finally the late treaty held at 
Chicago — at which, as you have probably seen 
in the newspapers, several thousand Indians 
were present — was discussed, and the anecdotes 
that were told of meanness, rapacity, and high- 
way robbery, (in cheating, stealing, and for- 
cibly taking away) from the Indians, exaspera- 
ted me so that I expressed my indignation and 
contempt in unmeasured terms. The worthy 
trader, who was a middle aged man, of affable, 
quiet good manners, seemed to sympathize 
with me throughout ; but the whole current 
of my feelings was totally changed ; when, 
upon my observing shortly afterwards to a- 
nother gentlemen that “ I snould have liked to 
have been at Chicago a year ago,” my warm 
coadjutor ejaculated from under the blanket 
where he had in the meantime bestowed him- 
self — “ ah, siT, if you had, the way in which 
you'd h we hooked am Indian blanket by this 
time wt uld be curious.” Thechivalric knight 
of La Manchh, himself, could not have sus- 
tained heroics under such a home thrust, but 
must have burst into the hearty laugh in which 
I was joined by all present. The hour of sleep 
for all at last arrived, and a couple of wooden 
bunks, swung from the roof, falling to the lot 
of those who had come in first, I wrapped my- 
self in a buffalo skin and placing my saddle 
under my head for a pillow, soon “ slept like 
a king a term, which, if 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a Crown,” 
be true doctrine, is, probably, quasi focus &c. 

Our transient acquaintances parted from us 
in a most friendly manner in the morning ; 
and after waiting in vain till near noon to see 
if by any chance little Victor might not e 
able to forward our trunks, to this point, we 
mounted once more, and pushed ahead with 
all speed to accomplish the remaining 20 or 30 
miles between the shautee and Chicago. Our 
route was still along the shore ; and after pas- 
sing around the end of the lake and taking a 
northwardly direction, the way in which the 
ice would come clown the bleak shore of the 
lake “ was curious.” We galloppcd at full 
speed, every man chbosing his own route fpr 
himself along the beach, our horse's hoofs 
ringing the wliile as if it were a pavement of 
flint beneath them. The rough ice piled up 
on the coast prevented us trom watering our 
beasts; and we did uot draw a rein till the 
rushing current of the Calamine, which de- 
bouches into LakeMichigan some 10 miles from 
Chicago, stayed our course. A cabin on the 
bank gave us a moment's opportunity to warm, 
and then being ferried over the wintry stream, 
we started with fresh vigor, and crossing about 
a mile of prairie in the neighborhood of Chi- 
cago* reached here in tkne for an early din- 
ner. Our horses this morning sqom none the 
worse ior this furious riding, their escape from 
ill conseduences being readily attributable to 
the excellence of the road and the extreme 
coolness of the weather while travelling it 
For my own part, \ never Wt better than at 
* ter this violent burst of exercise* We ha 


not been here an hour before an invita- 
tion to a public ball was courteously sent to 
us by the managers; and though my soiled 
and travel- worn riding dress was not exactly 
the thing to present one’s self in before la- 
dies of an evening, in my earnestness to see 
life on the frontier, I easily allowed all ob- 
jections to be overruled by my compauions, 
and we accordingly drove to the house in 
which the ball was given. It was a frame 
building, one of the few as yet to be found 
in Chicago, which, although one of the most 
ancient French trading posts on the lakes, can 
only date its growth as a village since the In- 
dian war IS months since. When I add that 
the population has quintupled last summer, and 
that but few mechanics have cornc in with the 
prodigious increase of residents, you can readi- 
ly imagine that the influx of strangers far ex- 
ceeds the means of accommodation, while 
scarcely a house in the place, however com- 
fortablc looking outside, contains more than 
two or three finished rooms. In the presont in- 
stance, we were ushered into a tolerably sized 
dancing-room, situated over a lath and plaster- 
ed parlor and bar-room, and having its once 
green walls so ingeniously covered with pine 
branches and flags borrowed from the garri- 
son, that with the finished ceiling above, it pre- 
sented a very complete and quite pretty appear- 
ance. It was not so warm, however, that the fires 
of cheerful hickory which roared at either end 
could have been readily dispensed with. An 
orchestra of unplained boards was raised 
against the wall, in the centre of the room, the 
band consisting of a tall dandy negro, with his 
violin, a fine military-looking bass drummer 
from the fort, and a volunteer citizen, who al- 
ternately played an accompaniment upon the 
flute and triangle. Blackee, who flourished 
about with a great many airs and graces, was 
decidedly the king of the company, and it was 
amusing, while his head followed the direction 
of his fiddle bow with pertinacious fidelity, to 
see the Captain Manuel-like precision with 
which the soldier dressed to the front on one 
side, and the nonchalant air of importance 
which the cit attempted to preserve on the oth- 
er. As for the company, it was such a com- 
plete medley of all ranks, ages, professions, 
trades and occupations, brought together from 
all parts of world, and now for the first time 
met together that it was amazing to wit- 
ness the decorum with which they commingled 
on this festive occasion. The managers, 
(among whom were some officers of the gar- 
rison,) must certainly beaufait, at dressings 
lobster and mixing champaigne punch in order 
to have produced a harmonious compound 
from such a collection of contrarieties. The 
gayest figure that was ever called by quad- 
rilleplaying, Benoit, never afforded me half the 
amusement that did these Chicago cotillionsw 
Here you might see a veteran officer in full 
uniform balanceing to a tradesman's daughter 
still in her short frock and trow sers, while 
there the golden aiguilette of a handsome sur- 
geon flapped in unison with the glass beads 
upon a scrawney neck of 50. w In one quarter 
the high placed buttons of a lindsey wo^lsey 
coat, would be dot a dos to the elegantly turned 
shoulders of a delicate looking southern belle, 
and in another a pair of cindcrella like slippers 
would chassez cross* with a brace of thick 
soaled broghans, in making which, one of the 
lost feet of the Colossus of Rhodes, may have 
served for a last. Those raven locks dressed a 
la Madonne , over eyes of jet, and touching a 
cheek where blood of a deeper hue mingling 
with the less glowing current from European 
veins, tell’ of a likeness drawn from the origin- 
al owners of the soil ; while these golden tresses 
floating away from eyes of heaven's own color over 
a neck- of alabaster recall the Gothic ancestry of 
some of 11 England’s born.” How piquantly do these 
trim and beaded leggings prep from under that aim. 
pie dress of black, as its tall nut. brown wearer moves 
as if. unconsciously 'through the graceful mazes of 
the dance. How divertinglv do those inflated gi. 
goto, rifling like Windsails -from that little Dutch: 


built hull, jar against those tall plumes, which im- 
pend over them like a commodore’s pennant on the 
same vessel. But what boots all these incongruities, 
when a spirit of festive good humor animates every 
one present. “ It takes all kinds of people to make 
a world 11 (as I bear it judiciously observed this side 
the mountains) and why should not all these kinds of 
people be represented as well in a ball-roem as 
in a legislature ? At all events, if I wished to give 
an intelligent foreigner a favorable opinion of the 
manners and deportment of my countrymen in the 
aggregate, I should not wish a better opportunity, 
after explaining to him the materials of which it was 
composed, and the mode in which they were brought 
together from every section of the Union, than was 
afforded by this very ball. ** This is a scene of en. 
chantment to me, sir,” observed an officer to me, re. 
cently exchanged to this post, and formerly stationed 
here. “ There were but a few traders around the fort 
when I last visited Chicago, and now I can’t con. 
trive where the devil all these well-dressed people 
have come from !” I referred him to an old resident 
of three months’ standing, to whom I had just been 
introduced, but he could throw no light upon the 
subject, and ws left the matter of peopling Chicago 
in the same place where philosophers have put the 
question of the original peopling of the continent. 

I made several new acquaintancee at this New Year’s 
ball, and particularly with the officers of the garri- 
son, from whose society I promise myself much 
pleasuro during my stay. The geographical position 
of Chicago is so important, that I must give you a 
more minute description of the place in my next. 
Would that in folding this, I sould enclose you half 
the warm wishes for your welfare which the season 
awakens in my bosom. H. 

Tub Ameiican Annual Reoistkr, for 1831-2 ; 
Bratileborough, (Vt.) Fessenden & Co. Boston. — 
We did intend to go into a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of the merits ef this most useful publication* 
in the hope of awakening attention to it commensurate 
with its real value, and that might in the event lead 
to a patronage mors adequate than any it has yet 
received to the labor and talent with which it is 
prepared and conducted, and the admirable man- 
ner at to typography, paper, &e., in which it is got 
up. But we have no space in eur sheet — and aoeth 
to say little leisure of our own — to devote to it at 
presont such a notice as it should receive^aa at 
some future day it shall receive from us. 

Meantime, we make from the number before ns 
two extracts, each of interest in its way. The first 
which is annexed, treats the policiy of unduly has. 
tening the settlement of the public lands, in a proper 
American spirit, and with a farreachiug view of the 
benefits to distant generations of our own native 
citizens, for such a nursery for freemen. 

There is no necessity of settling the West faster 
than the natural increase of the nation will do it ; and 
the descendants of American citizens, who have 
been nurtured in the habits ef devotion to the Union, 
and of respect to its laws, will furnish a better stock, 
than those who have been driven Wy improvidence 
or necessity from their native soil, to a country of 
whose institutions and laws, they are utterly igno- 
rant, and to which they can consequently, bear bo 
well founded attachment. The public domain now 
presents territory, where the surplus population of 
the Union can extend itself for centuries to come ; 
and Iron its extent and fertility, it affords a strong se- 
curity, that the American people will not be foreed 
by density of population to that extremity of misery 
and crime, which is exhibited in Ireland and in the 
more populous counties of England. In extending 
themselves slowly over the continent, they wil do^ 
it surely. 

Time will be allowed for their political institutions 
to take root and to fasten themselves upon the at. 
tachmenta of the people. The federal government, 
known to them aa first organizing them into politi. 
cal communities, nod ae protecting them from the 
inroads of savages and from intestine commotions, 
will be regarded with affection and confidence. 
They will become strongly bound to the Union by 
ties of early association, and' the descendants of 
emigrants from the pleasant hillrof New England, 
the verdant banks of the Hudson, and the sunny 
shores of the Chesapeake, when associated in new 
communities nnd states beyond the Rocky Moun. 
tains, will turn with feelings of respect and frater- 
nal attachment towards the glorious scenes of that 
great political drama, that opened upon the field of 
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Lexington, and received its crowning triumph upon 
the plains of Yorktown. This brilliant prospect, 
however, cannot be realized through a policy, which 
would rapidly fill this vast territory with a popula- 
tion, driven by the improvidence of their fathers, or 
the cruelty of their governments from the shores ot 
Europe. Ignorant, poor, discontented, and unfit to 
struggle with the difficulties of the wilderness, they 
would at best form a heterogeneous mass with all 
their early associations in favor of different institu- 
tions and other countries. 

The second we give mainly to rebut a charge 
which we have seen made in the Globe, and in 
other party papers, that the facts of history purport 
ed to be given in this Register, are misrepresent, 
ed through party bias. A more unfounded imputa. 
tation was never uttered ; for, though the Editor en- 
tains, and in a proper way expresses, when needful, 
very positive political opinions, they in no instance 
interfere with facts or truth, m his manner of record, 
ing events. 

The rejection of Mr. Van Buren by the Senate of 
the United States, is thus stated and commented 
upon : 

After a full discussion on this nomination with 
closed doors, the Senate finally, by the casting vote 
of the Vice President, resolved not to confirm the 
nomination, yeas 23, nays 23. Mr. Van Buren was 
accordingly rejected; and after having presented 
his credentials at the Court of St. James, was com. 
polled to return to the United States. As this was 
the first time that a minister had been compelled to 
return from his post, on account of the refusal of the 
Senate to concur in his appointment, great excite- 
vnent was produced by this decision. The reasons 
set forth were subjected to severe criticism, and the 
rejection was by many imputed to party feeling and 
personal jealousy. 

The friends of the Executive were urged to sue- 
tain him against an attack, which It was said was 
aimed at him. He was induced to ceme before the 
public and avow himself to be the author of the ob. 
jectionable instructions ; and his party was persua. 
ded to bring forward Mr. Van Buren as a candid, 
ate for the Vice Presidency, as the only means of 
vindicating the honor of the President from a cen. 
sure, which by his own confession ought to have been 
bestowed spon him. It was also urged, that if the 
Senate had been sincere in asserting, that the character 
of those instructions was a disqualification (or a di- 
plomatic office, Mr. McLane should have shared 
the same fate with Mr. Van Buren. if the instruc- 
ting a minister to invite a foreign government to in. 
teifere in the domestic politics of the United States, 
furnished a sufficient reason why the autnor should 
not represent the republic abroad, surely the execu. 
tien of those instructions ought to have excluded that 
minister from the cabinet councils, where measures 
to vindicate the honor and advance the interests of 
the country, are originated. 

The lefty sense of national honor, which could 
tolerate the employment of the author of instructions 
ao derogatory to the cbaracteref the country, would 
never have consented to the elevation of the ambas. 
at dor by whom they were executed. This exalted 
feeling makes no compromise with expediency, and 
it regards with equal disdain, the author of a policy, 
which places the republic in the attitude of suppli. 
eating a foreign government, and the envoy who hesi- 
tates between the loss of his office and the presen. 
ting so abject a request at the foot of the British throne. 
No distinction could be made between them, which 
justified the differentfatos awarded to the cx-secretary 
and the minister, and the country was at a loss to 
comprehend the reason, why one was rejected and 
the other was cofirnted. 

In the contest that ensued, consequently, the op. 
position lost the advantage of the princsple upon 
which it had rested the recall ol Mr. Van. Buren, 
and left the public to infer, that other motives had 
contributed to swell the vote against his appoint, 
meat. 

A kg el’s Sbriss or Common School Books, from 
1 to 6 . — Philadelphia : Marshall Clark & Co. 
Providence, (R. 1.) Marshall, Brown & Co. — Mr. 
Oliver Angel, the author of these books, has twenty 
years* experience os a practical teacher, in one of 
the Providenco district schools. His aim in prepa. 
ring this series teems to have been, te carry 
on the learner from the first lessees in A B C, to a 
comprehension and appreciation of the finest compos 


sitions in the language, by a regularly progreasive 
system — each book presenting something more ad- 
yanced and consequently more difficult than the pre- 
ceding. 

No. I. sets forth the first steps — gives the alpha, 
bet, and a series of shert words not exceeding two 
syllables. 

No. 2 advances into larger words, longer eenten. 
ces, and some short atoriea, care being taken in each 
to select the words required to be spelled, out of the 
reading lessons. 

No. 3 arrives at figures and numbers, and the 
multiplication table, pursuing a progressive march 
as in other things. 

Nos. 4, 5 and 6 are chiefly reading books, each a 
little more advanced than the other, until No. 6 be. 
cornea a large and well filled volume of extracts 
from approved writers. In each of theee books 
questions ere annexed te the extracts, in order that 
the fidelity with which echolars learn may be tested. 
The whele teem to us executed with sound jndg. 
raent. 

A portrait of the late Bishop Moore , of New York, 
intended for the forthcoming Ne. of the Protestant 
Episcopal Pulpit, haa been sent to ua. It is a fine 
engraving, and forcibly recalls the meek, spirit, 
ual, and venerable head of that truly Christian 
Bishop. 

Music, — Major Jack Downing's March, composed 
and arranged for the Piano, by J. T. Norton, and 
published by Hewitt he Co., is the only piece of mu- 
sic we have recently to acknowledge. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Two Months latkr from Canton. — We have been 
favored with commercial advices from Canton to Oct. 
22d. The Thos. Dickason was expected to tail for 
New York about Nov. 10th, but with few or no teas. 
U. S. Bank's exchange on London sold at 4s. 4d. per 
dollar. No sail of private bills. Ship Morrison, 
hence, arrived at Canton Oct. 17th. 

In port. Nabob, Liberty, Eliza, Superior, Tartar, 
Cabot, Sumatra, Hope, Vancouver, Thos. Dickason, 
Col. Howard, Brighton, Panama, Omega. Martha, 
Neponset, Merchant, [Timor, Sabina, Hellespont, 

arrived Oct. 12th and 13th,] Morrison, and Italy. 

Sailed, Oct. 15, brig John Gilpin, for Manilla.—— 
[Jour, of Com.] 

[From the Journal of Commerce .1 

Latrst from Mexico. — By the ship Mexican, CapL 
Davis, we have Vera Cruz papers to February 3d in- 
clusive. Not the least important subject which at 
present Occupies the attention of the Mexicans, relates 
to ecclesiastics and the church. One article is writ, 
ten to ehow that ecclesiastics ought to take no part in 
temporal affairs ; several others are occupied in com- 
meriting very (reely upon the conduct of the Pope to. 
wards Don Pedro, and his party ; another is headed 
“ The Jesuit religion, the cause of immense evils to 
the State another is ta^en up in discussing the na- 
ture and origin of ecclesiastical property ; another in 
favor of toleration, dtc. 

Great complaints are made of the depredations of 
robbers, in various parts of the country. A Mexican 
paper of Jan. 24th says, “ The stags was robbed twice 
last Wf ek, and once this week." 

Mexico, Jan. 27. — The Mexican capital is so 
plagued with robbers, that the peaceable inhabitants 
do not find themselves safe even in the most frequent 
placet. 

It is stated that Col. Austin had been arrested in 
Saltillo. 

Gen. Pedraza has been appointed a member of the 
General Direction of public instruction. 

Later from Europe. — By the ship Henri IV. 
Captain Castoff, we have Paris dates af the 29th, 
Havre of the 30th, and London of the 27th. 

In Portugal, the Queen’s party have gained another 
^Victory, which promises important results. 

The dates from Madrid are only two days later 
than before received by an arrival at Boston. The 
change of Ministry is confirmed, and it is also an- 
nounccd that orti er 9 'have been issued (br ibe convo* 
cation of the Cor^g 

. London, Jan. ^prilltant Victory our the. Mi 
Hi* 


ueliteo . — “ We have received important news from 

ortugal. Gen. Saldanha haa entered -Leins, cap. 
turing the whole of Miguel's forces which were in 
that town. The news was brought to London this 
morning by an officer who landed at Falmouth, and 
immediately posted to London. The following is a 
private letter with which we have been favered : 

“ Lisbon, Jan. 18. — I transmit you here the Cre- 
nica of yesterday and this day, by which yon will 
see the result of the first movement of the Conde de 
Saldanha's divisioa. Those who are intimately ao. 
qusinted with the situation of Leira will knew that 
by the next packet you will bear that our army is in 
Coimbra, the third city of the kingdom ; and hia 
having effected a combination with the army in Opor- 
to will speedily leave an unbroken communication 
between that city and Lisbon. The Miguelite force 
in Santarem will be obliged to retire to the south- 
ward, pursued by the 11,000 men whom we have in 
observation at that place ; and I feel persuaded you 
will very shortly learn that they are completely upon 
the frontier of Spain. Here all ia enthusiasm and 
confidence, and the Government fe6la itself more se- 
cure than ever." This is Gen. Saldanha’s report to 
the Minister of War, contained in the Chrenica of 
the 17th and dated Leira, January 15 : 

“Army of Operations . — Most Illustrious and Ex- 
cellent Senbor, — Hia Imperial Majesty's orders are 
executed. Leiria ia in our possession. Of the gar- 
rison, which waa composed pf 1,476, and 46 caval- 
ry, only three officers and aix cavalry soldiers were 
able to eaoape, taking the road to Coimbra. The 
Governor, Brigadier Jose de Mello Pita Osorio,! wo 
superior officers, the C&pt. Mor, and many other 
prisoners are in our hands, as well as four pieces of 
artillery, and the Ensign of the regiment ot militia, 
of Leiria. The Corregidor, a perverse man, waa 
killed ; in a word, the overthrow could not be 
more complete. To-morrow I shall have the honor 
of sending to your Excellency the details of this 
day, and of the movements which preceded it, A 
corporal of Olcadorea, No. 5, wounded ; this ia all 
eur loss The affair of Aleacer ia well avenged. 
God preserve your Excellency. 

(Signed) “ Conde de Saldanha." 

“ Postscript — All the enemy’s baggage fell into 
our power.” 

Gen. Saldanha, though intending to move towards 
Combra, remained at Leira on the 16th, and on that 
day sent a despatch to the Government, giving a 
full account of hia proceedings from the time of. 
leaving the aripy before Santarem on the 12tb, and 
details of hit success at Leira. The Miguelitcs, it 
appears, gave up their strong position in the Castle, 
apprehensive of having their retreat cut off. As 
they were moving away, they were attacked by the 
cavalry under the orders of Colonel Bacon, and com- 
pletely routed. The result ia stated in the despatch 
already quoted. Beside tho Governor, Col. Don 
Jose de Mello Freire Pita Oxorio, Saldanha has cap- 
tured a considerable number of officers and sol- 
diers. The news from Santarem is also of impor- 
tance. By the Chronica of the 18th, it appears that 
on the 15th, the day of the last accounts, the cho- 
lera morbus was raging violently at Santarem, and 
that provisions and forage were getting to scarce, 
that since the 16th more than twenty have died per 
day. The Pedroites have gained an advantage ale* 
at Marvao ; and, according to all these accounts, 
the Miguelites cannot possibly long hold out. Even 
Miguel himself is said to be very ill, aod has of late 
not allowed himself to be seen. — [Courier.] 

Sfain. 

Convocation of the Cortes . — The Jndieateur of 
Bordeaux of January 25ih says: “We yesterday 
learnt officially by a courier extraordinary, that the 
Spanish Government has issued two Ordinances for 
the immediate convocation of the Cortes par ssta - 
mentos. n 

Extract of a letter from Madrid, dated the 17th ■ 
instant : “ I: is certain that the Great Powers have 
complained to England and France of the late ex- 
cursions of the Spanish troops into Portugal, end 
that the British Ca'rinet has delivered lo ours a 
note protesting against ihqtr being renewed 'under 
any pretence, and declaring that hie Britannic Ma- . 
jesty would consider any future violation of the Por- 
tuguese territory by a Spanish or my as an act of ag- 
gression against Great Britain, in consequence of 
the union which exists between that nation and Por- ' 
(ugal, founded on ancient treaties. 'This hod an ill. . 
effect at the court of Spain." $o in:t*Uig«uce had 
been received from Madrid subsequent to the 17ih. 
At that time the population of the capital was Adi of 
enthusiasm at ibe accession of M. Martmcz.de la 
Rods to the ministry. 

The Sentinclla dee Pyrenees of Bayonne hao tho 
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following, of the 17th inst. from Aldudes ; — “ It is 
said that the port of Guetetaria is in the power of 
ahe Carliata, and that two British vessels have land. 
«ed 10,000 maskets, and equipments for 10,000 

men. 

i Colonel Bayona, who took refage -in France, hav. 
ing learnt that the Carlists had retired, immediately 
returned to the ironworks of Orbaiceta, of whicli he 
is director. The Spanish families, who. for some 
data past, have lived in huts on the French frontier, 
will doubtless return to their homes without delay.** 
France. 

M. Laffitte'a Hotel, in the Rue Laffitte, was put up 
to auction yesterday at an upset price of 978,000 fr., 
bat there being no bidder the sale was postponed to 
an indefinite period. 

Pams, Jan. 98. — The Budget Committee have eig- 
tiified their dissent from the number ef men laid in 
the estimate of the Minister of War, for 1833, Mar- 
ohal Souk proposed a conference with them, and 
the Commit' ee assembled for that purpose on Sunday, 
at the Palace of the Chamber of Deputies. In the 
estimates the effective of the army was fixed at 374,. 
000 men, but the Marshal consentedjto reduce it to 
310,000, the same number as voted^for 1834. Some 
of the members of the Committee were for reducing 1 
it to 294,000 men, and others for fixing it at 310.000. 
The Minister declared that the honor and interest of 
the country did not allow him to descend below 
310,000 men, snd that if this number were refused 
Ministers would resign in the mass. 

Postscript to a letter from the French Admiral Be 
ron Hugon, commanding the French squadron on tha 
Levant, by whieh he announces to the Minister of 
the Marine the loss of the French ship of the line 
La Superbe. 

“ P. S. 1 opened my letter to aunounce that the 
Cornelia has just been descried. I have also learnt 
that the American ship the United States, Conimo. 
dor Patterson, which left the Bay of Smyrna a few 
hours before the Superbe, after having lost some of 
her maste, had her sails torn away, and her boats car. 
riad off, and being nearly embayed off the coast of 
Andros, and expecting every moment to be lost, a 
sadden gleam of light enabled her to discover the 
narrow pasaage between Tina and Andros, she was 
enabled to get through it and gain the harbor of 
Milo.** 

The Ipkigenie frigate, bearng the flag of Rear. Ad. 
miral Baron Hugon, and the Duquesne, of. the line, 
Capt. Casey, arrived at Toulon on the 26th inst* 
from Nauplia, bringing with them 446 men of the 
craw of the Superbe , (wrecked) 


FOREIGN VAR1ER1E8. 

Th* Arts in Austria. — The care taken by the 
Austrian Government to prevent the people from 
mixing themselves up with politics, has the natural 
consequence of driving them to the study of the 
arts and sciences. Thus there are few countries in 
which we find so many savans and amateur artists 
as in Austria. Every person in comfortable circura. 
stances gives himself up to the study of some favor, 
ite branch of art or science, to which he consecrates 
all his leisure hours; and what lover of such pur. 
•aits has not admired the beautiful galleries of pic- 
tures of the Princes Esterhazy and Liahstsntein, as 
well as the splendid libraries of Count Czarnin, Lam. 
berg, Ac., and the treasures of M. de Hammer, who 
possesses a greator number of Oriental manuscripts 
than are to bo found at Constantinople or the College 
of Ispahan 7 M. Trust, directed by another kind of 
love for Eastern curiosities, has made a collection of 
all the varieties of pearls which are found in the fish, 
eriesof the Persian Gulf, at Ceylon, or in the divers 
barbers of the Indian Ocean ; and M. Pehl, a collec- 
tion ef Brazilian flowers not to be equalled in Europe 
Collections of herbs, medals, minerals, libraries full 
of rare books, and galleries of pictures, art found in 
every town of the least consequence in the Austrian 
empire. At Milan, the Chevalier litta Blumiexhi. 
bits hie colossal map of Italy ; and at Peetk, M. Jan 
cowich does the honors of his rich collection of Hun - 
garian antiquities. It will appear, therefore, that it 
is not only in the capital, that precious and varied 
treasures orb to ba teen. Vienna, however, distin. 
gntahea herself above all the towns of Austria for her 
•cultivation of mtfaic. 

A stranger visiting Vienna would think that on 
music actually depended "tbs existence of the poo. 
pie, for musie of oil descriptions strikes the ear in 
every direction. To enumerate all the Unions and 
Societies, public and private, instituted Jor the' pro. 
pagation of this science, would be perfectly impos 
sible. The chief public institutions is the Imperial 
Music School, at which pupils inay become mem. 
gratuitously. The Society of Amatures, esta- 


blished about twenty years, also has had a great in. 
fluence on the development of the scieace of mu 
sic in Austria. Tho archives of this Society possess 
more than 800 concerted pieces, and the library 
1240 works on the theory and practice of music ; 
besides a fine gallery of portraits of the most ce- 
lebrated composers, a, large collection of auto, 
graphs, snd a museum of rare, ancient and modern 
musical instruments. The Royal Library ia truly 
one of the richest depots of ancient and modern 
music. It consists of sixteon large apartments, 
containing 4000 musical works, which number 6500 
velumes. Amongst the private collections, that of 
Count de Fusche is most worthy of notice, consist, 
ing of upwards of 1000 concerted pieces and M. 
Alexander Fusche, brother of the former, has a 
collection of autographs of the meet celebrated me- 
sical oomposers, amounting to 500. To the lovers 
of a cremona the collection of instruments of M. 
Francis Rzchaczek would offer a great treat ; it 
consists of upwards of 200 violius, vioiinceHorf, 
and doable basses. 

The Whigs end the Church. — We have, hitherto, 
in every question of politics in which we have 
presumed to say a word, endeavored to appear at 
oace open and honest. Not to be open is, indeed, 
to be dishonest. But we have also, when stating 
eur opinions, stated them with due reference to the 
judgments of our superiors ; and we shall, as re. 
spects this important question, do as we^bave done 
on former occasions. 

Our opinion here is not wavering, though it may 
be wrong. It is decided ; we ore sorry to hear of 
those proceedings at Gateshead, the ebject of which, 
as we understand the reports, is to make a first at. 
tack upon the House of Lords at a point where it is 
by far the least vulnerable. We are not amongst 
those who like to see the church supported by auch 
*« pillars** only as are set up by the solicitation of a 
king’s minister or tho intrigues of a royal mistress. 
But, supposing the election of biehops to be proper, 
we have no hesitation to declare that in this coua. 
try, which has a state established shurch, the bi 
•haps have at least as much claim to respoct and 
confidence, that they are, at the very least, as mem 
hers of the the Upper House, as necessary to the 
state as the other lords. If the saying, u Ordo 
Episcerum robwr reipublicas t n be found to be not 
true, the whole of tne ordo Liaeorum , with which 
tbo bishops are associated in the House of Lords, 
had better quickly prepare themselves with proofs 
to show what strength they afford to tho nation. — 
“ Biehops,'* it has been said, “ should not take 
part in matters of state.'* Why not, since the de. 
partment aver which they preside is a part of the 
state 7 Much belter, it seems to us, that both they 
and their doings should appear in the House of 
Lords, then that, being hidden by obsenrity, they 
should be perhaps more under the beck of corrup. 
tion than a seat in the House can make them. 

Probably we are letting out all we think at a mo. 
ment when some who would disagree with ua have 
views undeclared. If so, any such advantage a. 
gainst us is unfair. There are some who have, in 
deed, been pretty open in their avowals. But there 
are a great many who would do their beat towards 
effecting the whole of that, the greater part of which 
they profess not to aim at. What then are the pro. 
positions to be discussed 7 — v\hai ia the end in view, 
and the whole of it 7 To undermine the church in 
general ; to remove only its main supports ; to put 
an end to bishops, merely to make a kit at the here* 
ditary lords through the bishops, or to abolish the 
joint bench, spiritual and temporal, altogether. 

If the church is now in danger, the danger is owing 
to the wisdom of the whigs ; the whigs, who have 
been pound.wise for themselves and penny.wiee for 
the people. What a faction has this been ! What a 
new trait gained to the character ot dishonesty, re- 
velling by the delusion of confidence, when those 
who became the pilots in the storm turn into pirates 
over a wreck of their own making, and, clinging on 
to the lest, surviving all they had fallen in qharge, 
are half cockqd with a surfeit of plundering the sunk 
before their own noses are under water !-y-[Cobbett*a 
Magazine.] f 

National Education in France . — The Bill regula- 
ting Primary Instructions in Franco, termed the 
Ptoiet de Loi , introduced te the Chamber of Depu. 
lies by M. Guizot on the 9d of Jannary last, and pass, 
ed into a law on the 28th of June, provides for the 
establishment of schools of three descriptions. Eve. 
ry commune or parish is bound, to provide, either by 
itself or conjointly with one or more neighboring pa. 
rights, one primary school of the lowest order. In 
this school moral and religious instruction is to be 
given to the children, reading, writing, the principles! 


of the French language, ciphering, and an acquat*- 
taace with the authorized system of weights and 
measures are to be taught. The master of this es- 
tablishment is to be furnished by the parish with a 
suitable house and fixed salary, tha minimum of 
which is to be 200 francs, bl. 6s. 6 d., and in addition 
he is to receive from such of the parent* of the chil- ' 
drenaacan afford it, fees or quarter pence. The 
fees are to be exacted, not by the master himself, 
but by a public officer on hia account. County towns 
and parishes having a population exceeding 6,000 
souls, are bound, individually or conjointly, to main- 
tain a school of the second class, in which, in addi- 
tion to the instruction given in the first or lower or. 
der of schools, the children are taught the elements 
of geometry, with its ordinary applications, particu. 
larly to linear drawing and land measuring ; the ele- 
ments of the physical sciences and of natural history, 
as they are applicable to the common uses of life ; 
tinging ; the elements of history and geography, and 
especially the history and geography of France. — 
The wishes of the lathers must, however, be con. 
suited and complied with ae to their children's par- 
ticipation in the religious instruction given. As this 
second class of schools are designed for the children 
of parents above want, there is no gratuitous ad- 
mission except in the case of extraordinary talents 
in the poor scholar of the lower species, who re- 
ceives the advantage of a higher education aa a re. 
ward ; but, in order that the rate of payment may 
be very moderate, the master is to receive a fixed 
salary, of which the minimum is 400 francs, (167. 
13s.) along with the fees. In this class of schools, 
as well as the former, the fixed salary of the master 
is to be paid wholly by the parish, if possible, or, if 
no*, partly by the department or county, and the state 
itself ia to come in aid as a dernier resort. The third 
class of schools, styled the Narmal t are for the 
training of masters, and of theso there is to be one 
in every department. 

New Gigantic Telescope. — A great work has just 
been completed in all ira essential parts, in Urz- 
scheider's manufactory of optical instruments at Mu- 
nich. It is a gigantic telescope, on Frauenhofer*s prin- 
ciple* of 15 Paris feet focal distance, and an aper. 
ture of 10 1.2 inches. It surpasses in size and pnw. 
er the largest telescopes made in the lifetime of the 
illustrious Frauenbofer. it has been tried with the 
greatest strictness by the professors of astronomy in 
the University of Munich, and declared to be aper- 
feet masterpiece. The clearness and distinctness 
of a heavenly body seen through it, is, to that of the 
Dorpat telescope made by Frauenbofer, of thirteen 
feet focal distance and nine inches aperture, •• 
21 to 18, and the intensity of the light as 136 to 100. 
It magnifies far above 1000 times, and the ordinary 
expression of bringing an object nearer may be lite- 
rally applied t thus, when Saturn at ia smallest die* 
tance from the earth, is 165,000.000 of geographical 
miles distant, it seems, when magnified 816 time* by 
this telescope, to have approached to the distance of 
192,000 geographical miles ; and the moon, at her 
smallest distance from the eanh, seems, when mag. 
aified in the same manner, to have approached with- 
in 68 geographical miles, which ia but little more 
than the distance, in a direct line, from Athens to 
Constantinople. 

The number of Slate Pensioners in France, on 
January 1, 1833, was 162.175, who are thus divided: 
peera, 128, receiving 1,564,000 francs; civil pen. 
sioners, 2593 ; receiving 1,733,400 fr. ; pensioners 
of July, 1408, receiving 613,700 fr. ; military pen- 
sioners, 127,011, receiving 46,603,221 fr. ; eccle- 
siastical pensioners, 28,186, receiving 4,662,469 fr. ; 
donataires , 2,952, receiving 1,480,084 fr. Total, 
162,175 pensioners, receiving 56,735,674 fr. 

Maxim. — When you have made a good bargain be 
suro you clench it with a deposits before the other 
party has time to retract. Often when a man may ba 
bargaining with you in jeat, if theadvantage be on your 
side, you may pretend you thought him in earnest; and 
so sometimes, make a very good piece of business of 
it. It will not only be of good to you, but it will hen- 
efit him by teaching him never to jeat about business. 
I will tell you a story : — A man that I am very well 
acquainted with, and who was not always so well to 
do in the world as he is now — I do not ssy it was my. 
self, but it was a Scotsman who had risen from a very 
low beginning. Hia outward dress did not always tal. 
ly with the lining of hit pocket ; indeed, the pocket 
when he went to market was but ill held up by the rags 
which it was scared to ; to look at him you would not 
have thought him worth a plack. Well, one morning, 
a cargo of hides coming into port, be went antf asked 
I the owner what he would sell his whole cargo for 7— 
Looking at him from head to foot, the owner could 
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hardly refrain from laughing outright. •• My good 
friend," said he, “ 1 think it matters little to you the 
price of the cargo : a single hide, I should imagine, 
would exhaust your whole purse." •* When folk 
come to buy," said our Scotsman, “ they expect to 
be treated with civility. Will you answer me a plain 
question 7 What's the price of the whole cargo of 
hides on board your ship Prosperity, now in harbor ?" 
The shipowner still thought the man was daft or jo. 
king, and he said, “ What will you give me for the 
cargo, ready money down upon the table 7" 11 Gude 
sir, it's not for me to put a price upon your goods ; 
tell me what is the lowest price you'll take 7” The 
owner still carrying on the joke, fas he thought,) 
named a price not half the actual nalue. The mer. 
chant, of frugal appearance, put his hand in his 
posket, took out a shilling, and clapped it into the 
hands of the owner, crying aloud, “ A bargain ! my 
friend, and before these witnesses," turning to those 
who had been amused with the .conversation that 
had passed. Viewing the man still in the same 
light, and never suspecting that he had to do with 
a naan of money, the considerate owner proffered 
back the shilling to the man of tags, saying, “ Here 
ray good man, though 1 have been cuttiog some se- 
vere jokea|upon him, I would not wish to rob you of a 
shilling ; judging from appearances you have very 
few to spare." The buyer advanced with a firm 
step, sad looking him in the face, said, “ Sir, judg. 
iag free appearances, it may be so ; but I can tell 
you I did na gie ye that shilling thst it might be re. 
turned in the character of an almshouse : that shil 
iug is the arles of my purchase of the whele of your 
cargo; tell me, therefore, when you will deliver 
it, and receive your money ! or, said, he (taking 
out of his pouch the foot of an old stocking, well 
darned and patched, heavy with gold and crumpled 
with bank notes, •• if any substantial person will be 
responsible for the delivery, I’ll pay ye the siller 
down on the table this minute." Every attempt 
at explanation or accommodation was in vain ; and 
at last the owner was compelled to give up his car. 
go of hides at less than half their value ; and he re. 
ceived the money agreed upon forthwith. As it was 
the only cargo that had arrived in the market for 
some time, the ragged man of money sold his hides 
at almost his own demand ; and he aye said it was 
the best bargain he ever made in his life. A ragged 
eoat, ye see, hqs its advantages as well as a good 
one ; but mind, never joke about business. — [Glas. 
gow Courier.] 


SUMMARY. 

Extract of a Utter from a gentleman at Prairie du 
Chian, Upper Mioeieeippi , Feb, 1. 

I wrote to from Mineral Point, since which 

I have heard that the Sacs and Foxes have killed 16 
Winnebagoes, and my friend and gossip Whirling 
Thunder is about to come down upon the Black Hawk 
people with 700 warriors at his back. He swears 
he will exterminate Black Hawk's band. The fight, 
ing, if any takes place, will be far in the rear of me 
I may see some of the fun, however, when I re. 
turn. 

[FVew the Philadelphia papers of yesterday morning,] 

DaiAOFUL Disaster — Loss or Life. — The most 
serious disaster that has ever occurred on the Dela- 
ware, took place yesterday afternoon. The steam, 
boat William Penn, Capt. Jeffries, on her way from 
New Castle to this city, took fire just befoie she 
reached the Point House, and was run ashore imme- 
diately above the Paint. There were upwards of 
one hundred and fifty passengers' on board at the 
time, and the awful scene that ensued can be better 
imagined than described. If is Impossible to state 
at this time the number of persons who perished, 
as there are yarious contradictory rumours in circu. 
lation. Three dead bodies, two male and one female, 
reached this city last evening. Every exertion was 
made te restore life, bat in vain. The names of the 
sufferers are, Colonel Joseph S. Porter, of this city 
— the Rev. John Mitehell Moore, ef Lewistewn, 
Del, and an unknown female. It is stated that the 
latter sprang into the water from the stem ef the 
boat, and Mr. Moore immediately after her — that 
when taken up, both were alive, but they died from 
fright, suffering, and eeld. One indivdual, a paesen. 
ger, stated to us (hat he observed another female 
spring into the water and sink before assistance 
could be rendered. 

The conduct of the officers of the boat, from the 
moment the accident oeourred, is represented to 
have been of the most praiseworthy character. The 
plage where (he boat grounded is within about fifty 


yards of the Banks of the Delaware, on the Penn- 
sylvania side, and the passengers, male and female, 
were compelled te wade some distance in mud and 
water, to the depth of several feet. Of course they 
were wet to the skin, and their cloths disfigured 
with mud. Several lost their bats, others their 
shoes, dec. Most of the baggage was saved, also 
the Southern Mail. 

As soon as the fire was discovered, a number of 
small boats hastened to the assistance of the suffer, 
era — also, the South street steamboat, one of the 
Market street boats, and the Burlington from Ches- 
nut street wharf. The passengers, for the most 
part, were brought up in these vessels. Thousands 
of our citixens lined the wharves from the moment 
the fire was discovered, untill long after nightfall. — 
Great anxiety was felt by those who expected friends 
and relatives, and hundreds of persons rushed to catch 
a glance at the dead bodies, fearful that some one 
dear to them had passed into the valley of death. — 
The fire is said to have originated in the wheel, 
house. When first discovered, an effort was made 
to check it, but it was soen found impassible, and to 
escape from the devouring element became the object 
of all. 

The boat cantinued burning for several hours, 
and presented a beautiful but a melancholy spectacle. 
About half past six o’clock she floated from the shore, 
and came up the river, still burning, as far as the 
Island opposite tno city, where she again went 
ashore, and was burnt to the waters edge. We re. 
gret to learn that the loss sustained will be about 
$70,000. 

Such are the leading particulars of this melancho- 
ly catastrophe, the first accident accompanied with 
loss of lives that has occurred on the Delaware since 
the introduction of steamboat navigation. 

The Steamboat William Penn. — Another of the 
passengers in this boat has perished, Mr. Walter W, 
Buckley , of Connecticut. He died from the effects 
of celd and exposure. 

The body of the female has not yet been recog. 
nixed. A ring upon her finger has the following 
words : *• Let love abide forever. J. B." 

Further search has led te the conclusion, th* two 
large portmanteaus, containing the letters from Bal. 
timore city and the west, embracing as is supposed, 
Cincinnati, Okie State (south) Illinois, Indiana, Ken. 
tucky. West Tennessee, Maryland Western Shore, 
and Washington, Brownsville, Union Town, and 
New Geneva, Pa. and for distribution, have been en- 
tirely consumed. 

A newly discovered vegetable, called the Oxalis 
Crenata, a rival to the potato, has lately been im. 
ported from Chili and cultivated with great suc- 
cess in Suffolk (England.) The flavor of the root 
is decidedly superior to that of the common potato, 
and it is equally prolific. 

The steamboat Wm. Gibbons, which left New 
York on Saturday, at 4 P.M. was seen on Monday, 
at 6 A. M. 40 miles north of Hatteras — wind fresh 
from the northward. 

More and More,-— The New Orleans Bee of Feb. 
17th, announces the arrival of the schr. Creole from 
Tampico, with about four hundred thousand dol- 
lars IN 8PECIE. 

A curious blunder occurred in the business of the 
Common Council on Wednesday evening. Isaac 
Auld, was appointed weigh-master vice Albert Cox 
deceased, and yet Mr. Cox is in good health, and 
one of the most extensive weighers in this city. 

It is stated that the Fire Insurance Offices in this 
City have decided not to insure any steamboat unless 
provided with a force pump or engine and hose, 
sufficient to throw water to any part! of tho boat, if 
on fire. Such means of protection, if on board the 
William Penn, might have saved the destruction of 
the boat and lives of those who perished. 

Disaster.— The packet ship Mississippi, Captain 
Robinson, from New Orleans, for this port, went 
ashore on Wednesday afternoon, at six o'clock, in a 
thick fog, on Brigantile Shop Is, twenty miles south 
of Bamegat knocked off her false keel and thump. 
#d eonsiderably. She has on board a full cargo and 
$100,000 in specie for the United States Bank. The 
M. is a new and superb ship. She is insured in 
Boston, and the cargo in New York. The passen. 
gers left her soon after she struck in a schooner 
which was passing, add arrived in the city yesterday 
afternoon. A steamboat was immediately des- 
patched and severa] fighters in the hope of saving 
the cargo, and if to* 


Appointments by the Presidint. 

By and with the advice and consent of the Senate .. 

David Hodge, Register of the Land Office at Stent 
benville, Ohio. 

James C. Sloo. Register of the Land Office as 
Shawneetown, Illinois. 

Charles Prentiss, Register of the Land Office i 
Vandalia, Illinois. 

William L. May, Register of the Land Office 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Robert S. Garnett, Collector and Inspector atTapt* 
pahannock, Va. 

Henry S. Whitely, Collector and Inspector at Wil- 
mington, Del. 

John W. Smith, Surveyor and Inspector at Port- 
laud, Maine. 

^Levi Fagan, Collector and Inspector at Plymouth, 

Archibald W. Hyde, Collector and Inspector at 
Alburg, Vt. 

William Beach, Collector at Gloucester, Mass. 

Mahlon D. Canfield, Collector and Inspector at 
Grsat Egg Harbor, N. J. 

Martin T. Morton, Collector and Inspector at 
Nantucket, Mass. 

The above are all re-appointments. — [Globe.] 

Edward Livingston, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of His Ma- 
jesty the King of the French. 

Thomas Pennant Barton, to be Secretary of the* 
Legation of the United States at Paris. 

Arthur Middleton, Jr. to be Secretary of the Le- 
gation ef the United States at Madrid, in the place* 
of Charles S. Walsh, removed. 

Joseph S. Cabot, to* be Commissioner under the* 
law to carry into effect the Convention between tbs' 
United States and His Majesty the King of the Two* 
Sicilies, concluded on the 14th of October, 1832, (is 
the place of Peter V. Daniel, resigned. 

Romulus M. Saunders, to be Commissioner under 
the law to carry into effect the Convention between 
the United States and His Majesty the King of tho 
French, concluded on the 4th of July, 1831, in the 
place of Thomas H. Williams, resigned. 

John W. Overton, to be Clerk to the Commission 
under the law to carry into effect the Convention 
aforesaid, between the United States and His Ma- 
jesty the King of the Two Sicilies, in the place eft 
George Breathitt, deceased. 

James Collinsworth, to be Attorney of the Unitedl 
States for the Western .District of Tennessee. Re- 
appointed. 

John Patterson, to be Marshal of the United States- 
for the District of Ohio. Re-appointed.— -[Globe.] 

Appointments by the Governor and Senate , Feb- 
ruary 26, 1834. 

Albany — William weaver, inspector and admea- 
surer of wood and timber ; also, measurer of stone- 
John W. Stilwell and Philo Booth, inspectors of 
beef and pork. Harmanus S. Van Iagen, Theodore- 
Olcott, Henry Bartow, Thomas W. Olcott, Philip 8- 
Van Ingea and Frederick H. Pepoon, notaries pub- 
lic. 

Broome — George T. Ray, auctioneer. 

Schenectady — Roswell Perry and Win. Freeman 
auctioneers. Cornelius G. Palmer, Wm. Strong, 
Wm. Meeker. Robert Barker, Jacob Swits, Joshua 
D. Harman. Abraham Van Ingen, Stephen A. Dag- 
gett, James M. Bouck and Henry Fuller, commis- 
sioners of deeds. 

Chenango— Walter M. Koney, notary public. 

Oswego — John Reynolds, judge of county courts. 
Lewis Parker and 1. Foot Turner, auctioneers. — 
Wm. F. Allen, examiner in ehancery. Avery Skin, 
ner, judge ef county courts. 

Tioga — Silvester Sexton and Walker Canfield, 
inspectors of lumber. 

Cayuga — Ezekiel Williams, Bradley Tuttle, Ulys 
ses F. Doubleday, Thomas Y. How, jr. and John 
Garrow, inspectors of the State Prison at Auburn. 

Cattaraugus — Albert C. Burge, supreme court 
commissioner. Moses Beecher, surrogate. 

Dutchess — Robert S. Livingston, judge of county 
courts. David V. N. Rad cliff, supreme oourt com. 
miasioner. James Grant, jr. and Alexander Forbus, 
notaries public. Joseph <<2unn, Jacob Barringer, 
Stephen Jennings and Samuel Gunn, inspectors of 
beef and perk. Lemuel Conklin, inspector of flour 
and meal- John Lewis, James Montfort, John 
Whrd, jr. and Henry Gale, auctioners. John Brush, 
examiner in ckancery. 

Richmond — Jacob Tyson, first Judge ; Daniel 
Mersercau and Samuel Barton, judges of county 
courts. Richard Croc heron, surrogate. Robert M. 
Hazard and Wm. S. Root, notaries public. Philip 
Gibson, Abraham Autin, Wm. Shsa, and Andrew 
B. Decker, auctioneers. 
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Claim* on France. — Notice has been given by the 
Board of Commissioners under the Convention with 
France, that all claimants, whose memorials are 
®ot yet filed, er are not received in consequence of 
•ovne defect, must file them with the Secretary, on' 
or before the first Monday in May next; after which! 
period no new one will be received, unless good 
eaase be shown why it was not previously filed.— 
These are required to be prepared and verified ac- 
cording to the former regulations of the Board, and; 
are to be set down for examination, at the expira- 
tion of the month from the date of their reception.' 
So much of the previous orders, as directs that no 
document shall be received by way of proof or other, 
wise after the memorial is set down for examina- 
tion, is suspended until the first Monday in May/ 
to which time the Board, on the 21st instant, voted 
to adjourn, with tho intention of then proceeding to 

the examination of the several memorials [Daily 

Adv.] 

Mobile, Feb. 14. — There were no papers fVomJthe 
Bast today. We have now tight paper mails due 
from New York, and six from Washington. 

Siurwuci, — The schooner Pomona from Nassau, 
at Savannah, on the 19th February, reports that brig 
Boeemiam, P. Sheffield, master, from Charleston, 
S. C. bound to New.Orleans was wrecked on Abaco, 
when only 56 hours from Cbarlestoa. All the crew 


boiled eggs — excellent substitute for stones, in this 
country. Got to Columbia— saw the College and 
President Cooper. Hired a private carriage to 
Charleston. The horse laid doom on the road. — 
Hired another at seven dollars per diem, and three 
more for his blades. Rode slow — saw nothing strange, 
and, thank God, at last reached Charleston, and the 
hospitable mansion of our worthy friends, the Rev. 
J. B.*s family. Have worked hard ever since. — 
Have thought of writing to you one good hundred 
times, but whenever I was about to make s pen, my 
brushes stared me in the face, and not only so, but 
actually said to me, (for my brushes speak) 14 Finish 
those Birds of America before you write” — and so 
I did. 

* * * My plans have been frustrated. I feel 
I shall have to go to England, instead of the South- 
era Swamps and Western Prairies. If it be deter- 
mined that I go to Europe, you will see me in Bos- 
ton in less than a month after you receive this. If 
not, I shall write to you. I have been so constant at 
my great pint table, that I have been out slutting 
only twice — and onee only to dine out. Evening 
parties yeu knew I abhor— unless I am invited to 
dance ! My good friend has been copying my Bio. 
graphy for publication. * * * We are well. • 
* * Thank you for Smith on Fish ; but I prefer 
Grouse to Fish — Chickens to Grouse — and Blue- 
winged Teal to Canvas- Back Ducks. * » • # 
. Yours, truly, J. J. a. 


and passengers, including 45 slaves, was saved.! 
The Utter on landing were liberated. The follow.* 
ing letter is from a passenger-*- 

44 Nassau, Feb. 12, 1834. 

** From the time we left Charleston, we had un- 
common fine weather, and was under the impres- 
sion that we would certainly reach New.Orleans 
in a week at least, but on Monday night, precise- 
ly at twelve o'clock, the vessel struck on Abaco 
Reef, and filed in twenty minutes afterwards ; the 
masts were immediately eut away to lighten her, 
bat all in vain ; she began to thump so violently 
that the Captain ordered all hands to secure them, 
selves, for he said she would not hold together! 
another hour. Young Smith and myself lashed 1 
oarselves to the mainmast, as well as the rest of 
passengers, amounting in allte sixty.nine souls. 
A (Ur being in this situation a few hours, the vessel 
went down bow foremost, and only a few feet of her 
stem remained above the surface of the water. We 
then began to make preparations to secure our lives 
a little longer, for death appeared to us inevitable. 
In attempting to get tho small boat, which was the\ 
only one we had, on the lee side she filled twice, and : 
it was with the utmost difficulty she could be kept 
free. Eirht of us left the wreck in her before the 
dawn of day, to seek for land. As soon as daylight 
oame we discovered land, about five miles distant. 
It proved to be Fish Key, a small island inhabited 
only by a single family of fishermen. On this de- 
solate place, we remained four days, subsisting on 
what we could catch, having scarcely enough to keep 
us alive. We were then carried by the fishermen 
to Green Tartle Key, where we remained a day and 
a night, and lastly we were brought to this place 
completely destitute.” 

Mr. Audubon.— The following whimsical letter 
written by this enthusiastic bird hunter to a gentle, 
man in Boston, is from the Transcript. 

* * * When we left New York, I expected to 
be obliged to sail instanter for Old England. We 
passed through Philadelphia, working there like 
horses— my good wife and I — packing birds, 3500 
skins, for Europe. Had to collect money due me 1 
there— and had other trouble. Pushed for Baltimore, j 
Had to shave every day. Ran up and down both I 
sides of tho streets. Procured four new subscri- 1 
here— collected some cash — and off to Washington t 
city to see the Grandees. Received giandly. No! 
subscribers — no cash. Heavy bill at the Hotel — j 
Town dull— country shockingly poor. Cleared at 
tbs Custom House, for Baltimore again — took to the 
water. Had a storm. Not lost — but tremendously 
scared. Saw Norforlk by night, and James River by 
Reached Richmond. Pleasant reception. I 
Made and received many calls. Handful of promi. 
sea, but not a jot done for us. Crops short — pro. 
due# low. Huzza for the South ! Coach to Peters.; 
burg. Only fourteen passengers — four harps, three 
violoncelleos, one bass, and sundry tambourines. I 
Have you travelled the Petersburg Rail Road 7 No.! 
Well don't. Like to have been starved and roas- 
ted to boot — travelled hard, and fared harder. 
Coaches full- horrid brutes — eat like pigs, and 
•wear like devils. Reached Fayetteville. Good 


There is a degree of humor and arch satire in the 
annexed article — which has long been waiting a 
place — that few alone seem master of, now-a-days. 

The fastidiousness which renders the most noble 
Marquess of Snowden so reluctant to be seen emer- 
ging from an Omnibus, under any circumstances, is 
not entirely without a parallel among some of our 
most recherche* personages. 

Life in an Omnibus. — Lord Snowden has just bro- 
ken a shaft of his cabriolet, on a wet day, upon 
Barnes Common ; an omnibus rattles up, and the Ti. 
ger, no house nor aid being near, persuades his lofty 
maste* the destined Governor General of India, to 
4 get in.* 

4 The Marquess stepped in, and the conductor gave 
the word, * all right,’ but this was done so soon after 
the admission of his Lordship into the vehicle, and 
he was so long picking out a clean place to sit aown 
upon, that the jerk threw his Lordship forward 
into the lap of the 'attest woman that ever was 
seen out on a caravan at a fair, who, unfortunately, 
was carrying a jar ot pickled onions on her knee, 
which was upset by the Marquess’s tumble, and in its 
fall saturated the front of his Lordship's waisteoat 
and stock with its fragrant juice. 

4 The dirty dandy in the corner, as soon as he saw 
the voluntary contortions of poor Lord Snowden's 
countenance, as the huge thing bumped up and down, 
and twisted first one way and then another, began to 
affect a similar distaste for the conveyance ; and to 
mqrk his sympathy with the new arrival, forthwith 
bumped himself up close to him. He looked at the 
Governor-General Bahander for a moment or two, 
and then pulling out a sort of whttey-brown paper 
funnel, which did daty for a snuff box, offered it to 
the Marquess. * * * 

4 After a short delay, during which several aristo- 
cratic carriages rolled by — at which periods the Mar. 
quess adopted the celebrated system of oetrichtsm , 
and hid his head— the omnibus rattled on towards 
town. At Waltham-green, two tall scraggy girls 
from A boarding-school, 

Sickly, smiling, gay, young, and awkward, 
wero poked in. A gentleman with very red musta- 
chios, was picked up at the Queen’s Elm gate ; and 
a poulterer’s boy, with a couple of skinaed rabbits 
in a tray, was added to the party at the corner of 
Sloane-street, the said rabbits on their way back to 
a poulterer's in Duke-street, St. James’s, because 
they were not fresh. • * * * * 

4 The Marquess made a thousand well-bred apo- 
logies, and was go't up upon his legs by the exertions 
of the fat womau, whose struggles to rescue herself 
from the imposing weight of nobility, materially as- 
sisted the efforts of a good-natured dirty little man 
in the corner, and a thin spare woman, who was car- 
rying a bantum-coek and three hens in a basket to 
London, having on her other hand a large faced 
child, with great blue eyes, and a^cold in its head. 
It wore a brown skin cap, with a gold band round it, 
while a green and white net comforter was twisted 
round its chin and body ; its dress, generally, bearing 
very strong evidence that the dear little thing was 
an extremely bad traveller. I 
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* Near the door, and over whose shins the Mar- 
quess first tumbled upen getting in, was placed a 
stout, blue- aproned market-gardener ; and opposite 
to him, a smartish looking man, with a Mosaic gold 
chain round his neck, and a bunch of oily eurls 
coming out from his hat just over his hair — he was 
the dandy of the party. 

4 Of! went the omnibus — rattle went all the win. 
dows — slap went the weather boards, bang went the 
axle-trees ; and away went the whole concern at a 
rate and with a noise, of which the Marquis till that 
moment had but a very faint conception. 

|J 4 At the top of St. James’s street the caravan stop, 
ped. The day had cleared up the pavement was 
dry. The King was in town ; there were many peo- 
ple about. Lord Snowden just peeped through tho 
windows, and saw groups collected — men he know. 
Here it was clear he could not get out — whither 
should he go ? hove far— what place was safe ? At 
length he resolved upon going the whole journey to 
to the Bank, so that he might emerge in the city, and 
then enveloping himself in a hackney-coach, reach 
the habitable part of the town, without fear of disco, 
covery. 

‘Any body for White Oss Cellar 7* said the man on 
the steps. Out went tho dirty dandy, the man with 
the apron, and the boy with the rabbits. But their 
places were instantly supplied by a portly gentleman 
lugging in a small sized green garden.engine with a 
fan spout, and three fishing-rods, which he had just 
bought at the corner of Albemarle street, and a fond 
mother who had provided herself with a heap of toys 
for her six children. 

’Still the Marquess kept peering out of his prison 
— nobody saw him — and it was pleasant to peep 
through the loop-holes thus unobserved. In a few 
minutes all was right, but the pavement in Piccadil- 
ly was up ; it was necessary, therefore, that the huge 
machine should go down Sc. James’ street ; and so it 
did ; but short was its progress in that line of march 
— all the bumpings and thumpings which its rapid 
course in the earlier part of its journey had excited 
now were to be compensated for. The driver smac- 
ked his whip, the horses obeyed the sound ; when 
bang went something, and in an instant the whole 
fabric came down with a crash like thunder, exactly 
in front of White's. 

4 The shrieks of the wemen, the cries of the 
men, the noise ot the fall, all combined to attraot 
a thousand* spectators. Fifty head* were out of 
Crockford's Coffee-room ; all the guardsmen rushed 
into the balcony ; and in the bow. window of White’s 
itself, which was instantly thrown up, were heard 
the well-known voices of the leaders of the clique, 
in er sort of war-hoop, which, like the whistle of 
Rhoderick Dhu, roused the whole clan to observe 
the dreadful denouement • 

4 In detail were the passengers extricated. The 
dear little boarding-school girls jumped out first : 
the fat man with his garden.engine, stuck in the 
door.way, and was only ejected by the ponderosity 
of the still fatter woman, with what she called her 
4 inion jar,' clasped like a lovely baby to her bosom ; 
the lady with the toys was trampled under foot ; 
the sick child was jammed under the dirty man in 
the corner, and the thin woman who took care of 
it, getting anxious about its fate, unwillingly aban. 
doned the poultry ; and when the most noble the 
Marquess of Snowden, K. G. and Governor General 
of India, emerged, amidst the cries of 4 take care 
of the old gentleman,’ he came out without his hat, 
with a fine bantum cock perched upon his head, and 
a couple of fuzzy. legged hens roosting upen his 
shoulders.' — [Hook's Sayings and Doings.] 

THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

[ From Southeys lives of British Admirals.] 

44 Meantime, though the negotiations at Ostend 
were still carried on in policy by the Spanish 
commissioners, there was on the part of the Spanish 
government a disdainful disregard of secrecy as to 
its intentions, or rather a proud manifsestation of 
them, which, it they had been successful, might have 
been called magnanimous. The great king had de. 
termined upon putting forth hia strength, and ao con. 
fident were hia subjects of success, that in the ac- 
oounts which were ostentaneously published of its 
force, they termed it 4 the most fortunate and invin- 
cible Armada., Tbe fleet, according to the|official 
statement, consisted of 130 ships, having on board 
19,295 seldiera, 8450 mariners, 2088 gatley-slavee, 
and 2630 great pieces of brass ; there were, more- 
o\er, twenty caravels for the service of the fleet, and 
ten six.oared faluas . The names of the most popu- 
lar Romish saints and invocations appeared in tho 
nomenclature of the ships ; and holier appellations, 
which oaght never to be thus applied, were strangely 
associated with the Great Griffin and the Sea Dog, 
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the Cat and the White Falcon. There were in the 
fleet 124 volunteers of noble family, having among 
them 456 armed servants. 

There was no noble house in Spain but had a son. 
a brother, or a nephew in the voyage, embarked] 
either at their own cost, or in the king’s pay. The 
religioners who embarked for the service of the 
fleet, and for after operations, were 180, consisting 
of Augustinians, Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
Jesuits. Don Martin Alarcon embarked for the 
pood of the heretics, as vicar-general of the holy 
inquisition ; and implements of conversion of a more 
cogent kind than argument or persuasion are said to| 
have beeiv embarked in sufficient quantity. The 
business of reconciling England to the Romish see 
was committed to Cardinal Allen, as it had formerly] 
been to Cardinal Pole, and an English translation of|{ 
the pope’s bull was ready for circulation as soon as a 
landing should be effected. The galleons, being 
above sixty in number, were « exceeding great, fair, 
and strong, and built high above the water, like 
castles, easy, (says a contemporary writer,) to be 
fought withal, but not so easy to board as the Eng. 
lish and the Netherland ships ; their upper decks 
were musket proof, and beneath they were four or 
-five feet thick, so as so bullet could pass them. 
Their masts wore bound about with oakum, or pieces] 
of faze led ropes, and armed against all shot. The 
galleasses were goodly great vessels, furnished wi:h 
chambers, chapels, tewers, pulpits, and suchlike: 
they rowed like galleys, with exceeding great oars, 
each having 300 slaves, and were able to do much harm 
with their great ordnance.' In place of the Mar. 
quez de Santa Cruz, who was dead, the Duque del 
Medina Sidonia was general of this great armament; 
Don Juan Martinez de Ricalde, admiral." 

The following addition will be considered very 
enrious : 

Tks Invincible Armada , as it was to have been, 
according to the Plan of the Duke of Alva , — The 
Invincible Armada with which Philip tne Second de- 
signed to subdue England is sufficiently well known. 
His treasury was exhausted by the sums which he 
expended on it, and never after recovered its pris- 
tine palmy state. For the times, this armament was 
the largest which had ever been fitted out, for it 
contained no less than 130 ships of war, of which 
65 were of* the line, their tunnage was 57,868 tons. 
They carried no less than 2431* guns and mortars, 
123,790 shot, 51 hundred weight of powder, 1238 
* ’ v ’ it"f ' ‘ 


hundred weightTf lead for the arquebuses (plomo 
para la arcabucera,) tod 30,658 men, together with 
the necessary provision. They were accompanied 
by 180 priests snd friars, being at the rato of one 
for for every 155 men. There were also on board, 
of biscuit 11,000 cwt., bacon 6000 cwt., and cheese 
3000 cwt. This, however, was not by any means 
the Ivinncible Armada originally proposed by Alva, 
and the design of which he sketched with such a 
degree of accuracy, that we must honor him as a 
man of genius, while we condemn him, as a tyrant. 
Whether Englaud could have made any resistance 
had Philip II. been able to accomplish this plan, may! 
reasonably be doubted : — According to Alva, the 
fleet was to have numbered 150 ships of the line 
(the real Armada consisting, as we have seen, of] 
but 65 ;) their tonnage would have been 77,250 tons. 
In sddition te these ships ef the line, there were 
also to have sailed 446 frigates, transports, and small 
vessels, with the tonnage ef 33,500 tons ; so that] 
the whole tonnage amounted to 110,750 tons. The 
crews were estimated at 30,100, whose pay fori 
night months was to be 500,000 piasters. The land 
troops were to have amounted to 55,000 men. Let 
us only consider the times in which this was to have 
taken place. Even in our own days the largest fleet 
scarcely lands more than 20,000 men. The expedi. 
tion which was in 1820 to have subjected South 
America, consisted of only 15,000 men. Spain, 
Naples, and Germany, joined to form this formida. 
ble array. On landing, it was to have had an anil, 
lery of 130 piece of cannon, that of the fleet num. 
bering 4,150f pieces. The service of the land ar. 
tillary was reckoned at 28,000 cannon-balls, and 
3t200,800 cwt. of powder. In those times, com. 
pared with our own, the guns were fired slowly and 
seldom, so that the ammunition seems but slenderly 

m 5175 cwt. of powder is manifestly too little. 
While on the other hand, 2,200,800 is as plainly too 


4ffi0 pieces of cannon are far too few for 150 
ships of the line, and 446 frigates; for if we reck- 
on that each ship of the line carried at least 50 guns, 
they would have amounted to 7500 ; 4o which we 
wsy add 200 frigates at 20 guns each, giving 4000 
more^ making an aggregate of 11,500 gups. 


provided. For the conveyance of the artillery when 
landed, Alva intended to ship 1400 mules ; the rest 
of the service was to be supplied by 1200 horses. — 
The whole number of men on board the Armada 
would have amounted to 94,000. We cannot pro. 
cted farther with the items; but what we have al< 
ready stated is sufficient to show the enormous scale, 
tor the times, in which the expedition was planned. 
The eriginal document containing this plan, was 
lately, and, we believe, for the first time, published 
in Spanish and German in Schepcler's Beitragen xur 
Oesehiehte Spaniens, He obtained it, and other 
ancient papers, in 1814, while serving in Spain. 

TUB OLD MAN'S RELICS. 

I have been young, and wild, and gay. 

To all but beauty blind : 

And sighed all 'night, and sung al! day, 

To ladies stein or kind ; 

I've told my tale in manly prose, 

I've written it in rhyme ; 

And now I’m crown'd with age's snows, 

The scent of yonder withered roes 
Recalls that pleasant time. 

O then were hopes that chased my sleep, 

And fears that made me thin ; 

And many subtle wiles and desp 
My proud one’s bear t to win ; 

And raptures past the poet's guess 
To weir so sweet a chain ; 

And now, perforce, content with less, 

A gleam from yonder golden tress 
Revives It all again. 

0 then were feasts in lighted halls, 

And vows beneath the moon, 

And (hlry tales and madrigals 
In garden bowers at noon : 

And wanderings with my ladyc lore 
Around lira haunted hill ; 

And now my hand can hardly move, 

It needa but touch the broidered glove, 

And she's beside me still. 

You smile at all these simple things 
I hold in treasured store ; 

You esk the wi»rth of flowers and rings 
When love exists bo more : 

1 wish to morrow were my last, 

If cold or careless grown, 

To flame or wind I dared to cast 
The precious relics of. the past. 

And Joys for ever gone ! 


SURVEYORS* INSTRUMENTS. 
tJT Compasses ol venous sizes and of superior quality 
wai ranted. . 

. Leveling Instruments, Urge snd small sizes, with high mag-! 
nllying powers with glasses made by Troughtnn, together with 
« large assortment ol Enginet-rine Instruments, ms nu fact tired 
sil l sold by E. A O. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

L316 1 corner of Msidrnlsi.e. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

S3* The subscriber manufactures ell kind* of Instruments In 
.hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles ol 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely newt 
among which are an Improved Compass, with aTe.eseope at- 
teebed, bv which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, e Railroad Goniom- 
|el-r, with two Telescopes — end a Levelling Instrument, withe 
Goniometer attached, partfeularly adapted to Railroad purpo 
>VM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

I The following recommendations a ft reepectfuliy submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested J 
_ . . , * , Baltimore, 1839. 

In reply to thy Inquiries respecting the Instruments maim 
fact u red by thoe, now In uss on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
road. I cheerfully ftirnieh thee with the following Information 
The whole number or Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make ie seven. The whole num 
bar of the ** Improved Compass” is eight. These ere all ex. 
clusiye of the number in the eervlce of the Engineer end Ore- 
duation Department. 

Beth Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but iiule repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instrument ofthe kind are liable. w wnien 

I have found that thy patterns Tor the levels end compasses 
have been Referred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, andihe Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. • 

Thie Instrument, more recently improved with a reverting 
telescope, in place of the van# sights, ieavas the engineer 
•carcely any thins to desire In the formation or convenience ol 
the Compass. It Is indeed the most complete! v adapted to later 
.al angles of any simple and cheap instrument that I have vet 
seen, snd 1 cannot but believe It will be preferred to ell others 
[now In u*e for layhig ofraile-end In feet, when known, Ithink 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 

•15ME8 P . STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

. . . , Philadelphia, February, 18S3. 

Having Tor the last two years mads constant use of Mr. 
Young's ''Patent Improved Compass,” I can saftly say I be 
have it to be much superior to any other Inetrumentof the kind, 
now In use, and as such most cheerfully recommend It to En. 
gineere and Surveyors. £. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

_ . . • Germantown. February. 1833. 

For a year past l have i used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, *^hJlwel«!phl«., In which he has combined the proper- 
ties or a Theodolite with the common Level. 

‘heee Jnetmments admMbly calculated for iayin 
, out Railroads, end can recommend limn to the notlee of Engl 
neers ee preferable to any others for that purpose. 

I . HENRY fe. CAMPBELL, Eng.-PMIed., 

11 Oermaot. and Norrisc. Railroad 


NOVELTY WORKS, ’ 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

83* THOMAS B. STILLMAN. Manufacturer of 8 team 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
ami other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott's Patent Tubular Beil* 
era, which ars warranted, for safety, and economy, to be eupe- 
rior to any thing of tbs kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that wark shall be dene well, and oarea-* 
tenable terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
solicited. - imlS 


8TEPHENION, 

Builder rf a superior style of Passenger Care for Railroads 
No. 964 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

O* RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
these Cars ; a specimen of which may be seen on that part* 
the New-York and Harinm Railroad, now in operation. 

J 15 if 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXES AND 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CAST1NG8. 

13“ Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the isubecribers 
at Paterson, ojr«0 Well street, New- 7ork, will be premptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Alio, Flengo Tires turned complete. 

JS ROGERS. KETCHUM A GROSVENOR. 



INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY# 

83* EWIN AHEARTTE, at the sign of the QuadraSt, 
No. 38 South street, one door north ofthe Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to Inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired {with care aqd promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin A Heartte.— Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, i now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore end Ohio Rail- 
road Company. Thia opinion would have .been given at a much 
earlier perioa, but was intentional) * Jelayed, in order to afford 
e longer time for the trial of the I^^tnimente, so that 1 could 
speak with the greater confidence of (heir merits, ifsueh they 
should be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties ere considered good, I have a decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
lest twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess e firmness anti stability, and at the same time 
a neatness snd beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged hi Internal Improvements, who 
may require instruments ol superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction ofthe Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers' Instruments 
of your Manufacture, partieularly Spirit levels, amt Survey- 
or's Compasses ; and lake Pleasure in expressing my opinion 
jfoftht excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts ofthe levela 
"appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy and permanency in ad jiMtments. 

These Instruments seemed to me to poetess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which eo many have been 
made within these few years ; and I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD. U. S. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimore, May 1st, 1833 

To Messrs Ewinand Heartte— As you have asked me to give 
my opinion ol the merks of those instruments of your menu- 
tacture which I have either uecd or examined, leheorfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their Qualities have gone, I have great reason to think well of 
the skill displayed in their construction. The neatness of their 
workmanship has been the subject ol freqdent remark* by my 
self, and ofthe accuracy oi their performance I have received 
satisiectoiy assurance from others, whose opin on I respect, 
and who have had them for a considerable time ih Vie. The 
efforts you have made since your esuMtahment in this city, to 
relieve ua of the necessity oi sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualifiedapprobation aed 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you eJI the success which 
yeur enterprise so well merits, 1 remain, yours, Ac. 

B. H L AT ROSE, 

Civil Engineer to the service cf the Baltimore and Ohio L»l 
road Company. * 

A number or other letters are In ouMwseeosfoa and might be 
Introduced, but are too lengthy. We should be hapny to 
subralithem upon application, to any persons desirous o» perns* 
log the earns. am 
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The scbr. Manueiita, which was captured by the' 
Nimble, Br. schr. of war, and sent into Havana, w*a 
•apposed to be the fastest sailing slaver out of the 
port, having been chased a number of times by erui- 
zere, and escaped. She was 102 ft. 6 inches on deck, 
24 9 beam, and drew 17 feet water. Crew amount, 
ed to 34. Her safety was ss confidently anticipated, | 
that a great part of her cargo (had 185 negroes wheni 
taken) were sold previous to her arrival. 

Disaster . — The ship Montpelier, from New Or.’ 
leans for this port, weal ashore at Squam Beach, 15 
miles north ef Barnegat, on Tuesday morning, at 4 
o'elook. 

The Department of State has received informs, 
lien from the Chargd d* Affaires of the Netherlands, 
announcing the total disappearance ef the Asiatic 
Cholera from that kingdom ; and expressing the de. 
sire of his government, that any restrictions which 
may have been laid upon ships or goods coming from 
thence, in consequence ef the prevalence of that die. 
ease, should be taken off. . 

Circular to Collector «, Naval Officers and Surveyors . 

Treasury Department, ) 
Comptroller's Office , Feb. 18, 1834. $ 

- Sin — According to the decision of Mr. Secretary 
Duane, communicated in the circular from this of* 
fice, dated the 12th of August, 1833, namely — that 
all Wines, excepting those of France, were from and 
after the 3d day of March, 1834, to pay one half of 
the duty eating at the date of the decision, and 
French wines were to pay half the duty to which 
they were subject, under the act of 14th July, 1832 ; 
all wines, whether imported before or after the 31st 
of December, 1833, and remaining under the control 
of the proper officers ef the Customs, after the 4ih 
day of March, 1834, will, in conformity with the pro. 
visions of the 3d section ef the act of 2d March, 1833, 
entitled “ An act to explain and amend the 18th sec- 
tion ef an Act, to alter and amend the several nets 
imposing duties on imports, approved the 14th July, I 
1832, '* be entitled to the reduction of one half the du. 
ties respectively specified in that circular, in relation 
to which reduction the third section of the said Act 
of 2d March, 1833, contains the following directions, < 
namely : \ 

44 If any higher duty shall have been paid, such ex- j 
cess shall be refunded out of any money in the TreaM 
sury not otherwise appropriated, to the person plac-i 
ingtho same in the custody of the Customs; and any’ 
outstanding bond or bonds, which may have been gi. 
Von for the duties on the same shall be cancelled." 

In order that there may not be anv tnisunderslan- 
ding, however, in relation to the Wines which have 
bsfn imported since the 31st December, 1633, and 
wjrich may remain under the control of the proper 
officers of the Customs, after the 4.!i March, 1834, 
it is deemed proper to state that, in casa the duties 
on any Wines thus imported, exceed 20 per cent on 
tl^o value, they will not, besides the reduction of one 
hflf of the duties already allowed, be also entitled 
to a deduction of the one-tenth part of such excess. 

With a view io an uniformity of practice in the ex- 
ecution of the laws referred to , it is deemed proper 
to state that the reduction is, in all cases, to be made 
with referrence to the amount actually paid or secur- 
ed on the quantity as ascertained at the time of the 
doposite. 

In these cases in which the whale of the duties 
shall have bean paid befote 4th March next, a Cer- 
tificate is to be given by the officers of the Customs 
to the persons who may be entitled to the same 
ggreeably to the subjoined form mark A, which cer- 
Spcate is to be presented to the Treasury for pay- 
inset. 

But when only a moiety of the dnties shall have 
byen so paid, as such moiety will constitute the< 
ayaount of duty to which the Government will be 
tntitled, the bond for the remaining moiety is to be 
Cancelled ; and where no part of the duties shall j 
pave become due and payable before wines shall be j 
applied for to be withdrawn from the Custom House j 
stores after the 4th March next, you are to take ( 
bonds with sureties to your satisfaction (provided 
the party has no bond due and unsatisfied) payable 
in three and six months after date of importation, cal- 
culating the duties at the rates which will be in force 
after that day. 

Jt is deemed proper to add that a certificate 
agreeably to form A, is in no case to be issued to i 
the party claiming it, if any debt he may owe to the i 
Government be due and unsatisfied at the time. i 
All such cases are to be reported to the Depart, i 
ment, and thereupon special instruction in relation to ] 
them will be given. 

In the views thus communicated, the Secretary of t 
the Treasury concurs. Respectfully, j 

Signed* Jos. Anderson, Comptroller. 


v Bank ok yhe United States, J 

March 5, 1834. $ 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this 
day, Mr. Eyre, from the Committee on the Offices, 
presented the following report, which was read. 

Report. 

The Committee on the Offices having now ascer. 
lained by an experience of several months, the 
progress in the reductions in the business of the 
Bank, ordered by the Bank on the 8th of October 
last, avail themselves of the monthly, returns from 
the Bank aud all its offices, made up for the month 
of March, to present a statement of those reduc- 
tions. 

The design of the Board in directing them, was to 
protect the institution, and to provide the means of 
paying the Depoeites of the Government, so as to 
press with as little injury as possible on the commu- 
nity. How far that purpose has been accomplished, 
wifi be seen from the following statement of the 
amount of loans, depositee, specie, and circulation 
of the Bank; from the 1st of October, 1833, to the 
1st of March, 1834. 
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The general result ef the operations of the Bank 
(hiring the last five months, have been, 

1st, That the reduction of the loans has not been 
by upwards of four millions of dollars as great as the 
reduction of the depositee-* and 

2d, That the withdrawal of nearly eight millions 
of dollars, of those funds on whicn the Bank had 
based its accommodations to the community, has not 
yet been followed by a reduction of fcccsmmoda tions 
equal to one hall of the amount of funds thus with, 
drawu. 

3d, That from the 1st of January to the 1st of 
March, the increase in the lirn of domestic bills 
amounted to nearly two millions and a half ef dol- 
lars. 

4tb, That during the same period there has been 
an actual increase in the total loans of the Bank of 
#1,250,368 16. 

Tne Committee cannot regret the smallness of 
this reduction during the last, five months, not even 
the actual increase of its loans since the first of Jan- 
nary ; because both have arisen from the strong de- 
sire of the Bank to give every relief to the commu- 
nity consistent with its own safety. But they cannot 
forbear to express their deliberate conviciiou, that 
these reductions are much less than are required for 
its security during the present unsettled state of the 
currency, and that it has now become the duty of the 


Bank, gently, but steadily to diminish the amount of 
the claims upon it, by continuing to lessen its business, 
i Wereupon, on motion of Mr. Newkirk, the follow. 

, ing resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, that as much misapprehension appears 
to exist throughout the country, in regard to the re. 
duction of the loans of the Bank since the removal 
, of the epublic deposits, the foregoing report, be pub- 
, lished for general information. 

Extract from the minutes. 

S. Jaudon, Cashier. 


List of Subscribers to the Railroad Journal 
who have paid in advance to Jan . 1, 1335, 
— continued from February 22, 1834. 

R. L. Livingston, Clermont, N. Y. 

S. Fitch, Mystic, Ky. 

J. M. Porter, Easton, Pa. 

W.Cowdry, New Hamburgh, Dutchess co. N. Y. 
A. Barrett, Hamilton, N. Y. ' 

W. J. M'Alpine, Hamilton, N. Y. 

John Haggins, Billerica, Mass. 

Thos. F. Purcell, Williamsport, Md. 

Peter Stewart, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

A. B. Warford, Columbia, Pa. 

O. R. Van Benthuysen, Albany, N. Y. 

James Tolfree, Ithaca, N. Y. 

James Stewart, Williamstown, Pa. 

J. Dana Allen, Clinton, N. Y. 

Joseph Lomas, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Alexander Twining, West Point, N. Y. 

J. Richardson, Wilmington, Del. 

S. S. Durfee, Hudson, N. Y. 

D. Crawford, Newburgh, N. Y. 

O* TOWNSEND A DURFEE, of Palmyra, Man*- 
facturer e of Railroad Rope , having removed their establish- 
ment to Hutlaon. under the name ol Durfee, May It Co. off«r to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) lor in* 
clinod planes of Radroacs at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them iu any of the principal citiea in the United States. As to 
the quality ot Rope, the public are referred to J B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. A H.R. R. Co , Albany ; or James Archibald. Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon* 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New- York, / 

January *<19, 1833. ) 

RAILWAY IRON* ~ 

1 Flat Bare la 
Ninety-five tons ot 1 inch by f inch, ] lengths o! 14 o IS 
300 do. 14 do. 4 do. | leei counter sunk 

40 do. lj d<f. I d# i holes, ends cut at 

800 do. 2 do. I do. { an angle of 46 rie- 

800 do. 3} do. f do. I grees with spli- 

soon expected. I cing plates, nails 

J io suit. 

2)0 do. of Edge Rails of 38 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and piss. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33. and 38 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and or 80 inches diameter for Loco 
motive wheels. 

| Axles of 24, 9), 2}, 3, 3}, 31, and 3£ inches diameter for Rail • 
wayCars and Locomotives ot patent iron . 

The above will he sold free of duty, to State Governments 
and Incor|M>rated Governments, and the Drawback taken Ip 
part payment. A. A G. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Models and samples of all the different kinds ofRails, Chairs, 
Piris, Widget, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, In use, both in ibis 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. d71meowr 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

«3r THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and as 
pt> dally Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United States, aud that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction of 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line pf 
business. 

They have already in their possession the requisite appara- 
tus for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 22 1-2 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best English engines of the same class, with rsspect 
not only to their efficiency In the conveyance of burthens, bat 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, coke, or Any other ftiel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. _ 

CTlie terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same claas can be 
procured from abroad. , , . 

All orders for engines, Ac. and ether communications In re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the (’ompany. « 

WILLIAM NORRIS, Seoretsry. 

December 2d, 1833. 

For furtlier information on this subiect uee No. 49, page 
772 of this Journal. 98 
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NEW-YORK, MARCH 15, 1834. 

To Correspondents. — Our friends will not,! 
we trust, withhold their valuable communion-! 
tions, because they are sometimes delayed.' 
They must recollect that the times are * out of 
joint,’ and that we have other duties to attend 
to just now. 

We are gratified to learn that the Ithaca and 
Owego Railroad will probably be in use by 
the middle of April, through its whole line. 

Engineer’s Manual. — We publish the fol- 
lowing extract frqm the preface of a forth- 
coming work, believing that in so doing we 
shall confer a favor on many of our readers. 
The author of the work is a practical engineer, 
engaged upon one of our western railroads, and 
has often furnished us with valuable com- 
munications for the Journal, signed “ V. D. G.” 
We hope to be able to mak$ further extracts 
from the work itself, by which those most in- 
terested in it may be able to judge of its utili- 
ty to the profession. - 

In presenting the present little work to the 
notice of the public, the autboris actuated with 
the hope of contributing in a small degree to 
the collection of such principles as are daily 
required in locating railroad curvatures with 
ease, accuracy, and despatch. * The author has 
not possessed an opportunity of ascertaining 
extensively what may be the various methods 
of calculation at present resorted to by scien- 
tific and skillful engineers generally, in deter- 
mining the relative positions of given points in 
the different curves and tangent lines which 
frequently come under consideration in the 
field; and the principal formulas which are 
here offered to the public, embracing these 


cases, are therefore such only as have been used 
with advantage by himself. The only methods 
jof calculation which he knows to be note in use 
by others, and which are sufficiently commo- 
dious for purposes in the field, are of an ap- 
proximative kind ; and under circumstances 
which often occur, the use of those approxi- 
mative results is attended with inconvenience 
and delay. It is therefore hoped that the dif- 
ferent formulae which will be here found in- 
vestigated and arranged for use will be accepta- 
ble to those who may not he in possession of 
more convenient methodsof computation, which 
are sufficiently rigorous to pass a Iona; curve 
through a given point at the first attempt. 

The second part of this Manual is devoted 
to the methods of constructing the elliptical 
curve. It is well known that the true curve of 
an ellipsis is produced by an oblique section of 
a cylindrical surface, whether that surface be 
circular or elliptical ; and lienee it is that the 
true figure of an ellipsis should be traced with 
precision in the construction of skew bridges, 
having either circular or elliptical arches. 
Other cases in the department of a civil en- 
gineer might be mentioned, in which a perfect 
ellipsis is required ; and there is no method 
available in practice hitherto published, which 
is known to the author, for constructing an 
oval, consisting of given circular arcs, and ap- 
proaching with sufficient precision to the curve 
of an ellipsis. 

A table of natural sines and cosines is to the 
engineer almost of daily use. Such a table is 
therefore subjoined to this work. It is also 
thought desirable to add a table of the square 
and square roots of numbers ; which not only 
very frequently saves labor, but will also be the 
means of diminishing the liability to err in 
numerical calculations. Indeed, those two ta- 
bles, or others of a ^similar kind, will he con- 
sidered indispensable to the skillful prosecu- 
tion of all field operalions, by those who know 
the facilities which may be derived from them. 


A speed of 40 miles an hour with a light load, 
has been obtained upon the Manchester railway ; 
and Mr. G. Stephenson, the engineer, has stated his 
opinion that an engine might be constructed to run 
100 miles within the hour, although he acknowledges 
that “ at that rapidity of motion the resistance of the 
atmosphere would be very considerable," Engines 
are now made with eight times the power of the 
Rocket, yet with little more weight resting on esch 
rail, the load being equally divided upon six wheels, 
and the machinery placed ^ in a more advantageous 
situation than formerly. The tubes of the boiler 
are made smaller and more numerous, and of brass 
instead of .copper. The last engine put on the rail- 
way ran 23,000 miles w ]th the most trivial repairs, 
taking every day four M five journeys of thirty miles 
each. gT 


« 

The following communication was received 
in due time, but delayed by a press of other 
matter previously in hand. — [E d. R. R. J.] 
Internal Improvements , No. IV. By F. To 

the Editor of the American Railroad Journal 

and Advocate of Internal Improvements. 

Sir, — Before taking leave of the subject of 
turnpike roads, we must intreat your further 
indulgence for a few moments, to make a brief 
reply and offer a few remarks in relation to an 
objection that has been frequently advanced 
against the indiscriminate adoption of M‘Adam’s 
system of construction. It may be true, ns has 
been stated, that there are spots highly favored 
in themselves as to natural advantages,— rich 
in every mineral and agricultural resource — but 
at the same time so sequestered and shut out 
beyond the pale of intercourse with more popu- 
lous parts of the country, as to render them un- 
available, except to a very limited extent. Ca- 
Ipitalists, however, cannot be induced to embark 
in projects that offer but little promise of profit, 
and that little uncertain and remote. They require 
something more tangible, and will not seek in 
distant quarters for that which they may have 
Iwithout seeking at home ; and it therefore 
stands to reason, that so long as safer and more 
jadvantageous investments are to be met with 
here by greater facilities, such places, how- 
jever strong their claim to notice may be, must 
of necessity remain m a state of crude, unculti- 
vated nature, or be content with such modifi- 
cations of approved plans as may be in some 
degree commensurate with their available 
means. 

We are no friends to the forcing system, and 
would at any time use our best efforts to dis- 
courage any project having a tendency to that 
end; but, we still think that some substitute 
njight be safely recommended to meet such 
cases as those alluded to above, without in any 
manner compromising the great end of Internal 
Improvements, which is to bring out to the 
best advantage the resources of a country by 
any means that the nature and extent of those 
resources will justify. If a substitute te adopt- 
ed, it should combine in its qualifications a hard 
and even surface, with great cheapness of con- 
struction. These are qualities indispensably 
necessary tathe furtherance of the end in view 
— and as they seem to be embodied in a plan 
recently proposed by an engineer of some emi- 
nence in Ohio, we shall content ourselves in 
referring to a former number of this journal for 
a full explanation of its principles, by observ- 
ing that much depends upon the quality and 
seasoning of the timber used in the format-on 
of the way s.- Evaporation principally takes 
place in the direction of the fibres of the wood j 
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and the juxtaposition of the parts where green 
timber is used must therefore prevent the whole 
escape of the natural juices. Decay, under 
these circumstances, is soon engendered, and 
the durability of the road thereby materially 
affected. The originality and real merit of the 
plan, however, recommend it warmly to no- 
tice ; and, as applicable to the cases alluded to 
above, where preliminary measures are neces- 
sary to the introduction of more perfect means, 
it is particularly deserving of attention. For 
the end ever to be kept in view in the introduc- 
tion of all improvements and innovations, 
should be the best interest of the particular 
section of country through which it may 
pass; and to this effect such measures only 
should be adopted as a calm and deliberate ex- 
amination of its condition, with a careful inves- 
tigation of its capacity of improvement, may 
dictate as most conducive to the speedy deve- 
lopment of its natural resources. It will be 
admitted that every district possesses certain 
capabilities, which are only prevented from 
being brought into action by its distance from 
some sea-port town ; and that every place hav- 
ing a tendency to increase its facilities of in- 
tercourse therewith must exercise a corre- 
sponding influence on the improvement of its 
condition. It is still, however, of vital impor- 
tance to the early and successful establishment 
of prosperity, that the infantine exertions of 
such district be carefully fostered and guarded 
against all undue, encroachments — thus, an 
avenue being laid open, no further apprehen- 
sion need be entertained. A change of condi- 
tion will soon be manifested by increased acti- 
vity and prosperity ; and its necessities will 
thenceforth be promptly met by additional faci- 
lities : for, as the motive that first incites to 
action stimulates with greater force to perseve- 
rance, so the enjoyment of increased prosperi- 
ty animates to still greater exertions for its 
consummation. 

As civilization attains a higher degree of per- 
fection, and commerce becomes more generally 
extended, the luxuries and comforts of life de- 
mand the adoption of some new mode of com- 
munication more suitable to the advanced state 
of the arts and manufactures. Railroads and 
canals thence took their rise ; and all countries 
to which ancient history directs our attention, 
Beem to have availed of them according as ne- 
cessity has dictated or circumstances justified. 
Indeed, it is a remarkable fact, that the only 
countries which have never emerged from their 
primitive state of barbarism and ignorance are 
those which are destitute of the means of in- 
land navigation. This is strikingly exemplified 
in the inland parts of Africa, and in that part oi 
Asia lying north of the Euxine and Caspian — 
tne ancient Scythia and the modern Tartary 
and Siberia. On the other hand, wherever 
these means have been enjoyed, there civiliza- 
tion has prospered, and the arts and sciences 
have flourished. Thus, Egypt was the birth- 
place of agriculture and manufactures — the 
banks of the Nile were the sites of its towns 
and villages, which, together with those of the 
ancient Indians and Chinese, derived their 
prosperous condition and immense wealth al- 
most exclusively from their inland navigation. 

The experience of past ages therefore proves 
to us that every means, having for its end the 
promotion of internal commerce, is deserving 
the consideration of all civilized communities, 
and particularly of one like our own, in the en- 
joyment of every variety of soil and clime, and 
capable of every species of production, either 
of agriculture or manufactures. The system 
of society is so complex in its character, and 
its various orders so mutually interwoven by 
natural causes, that a good effect cannot be 
produced in any one part without exercising a 
corresponding happy influence over the other ; 
generating thereby a mutual dependancc among 
all classes — the high, the low — the rich, the poor 
— the agriculturist, the manufacturer. The inte- 
rests of each converge towards the same point ; 
and it should, therefore, be the duty of each, 
collectively and individually, to concentrate 


their energies, and unite their efforts, to the! 
accomplishment of the same great end. Once 
establish a mutual interchange of the different 
products of industry, by facilitating the means 
of intercourse between distant places, and the 
very objects of that industry thence become 
more varied, and the general commerce t>f the 
country less liable to interruption from the 
effects of artificial causes ; and the action of 
any particular calamity, to which every socie- 
ty m its sociul character is more or less ex- 
posed, would thence produce but a temporary 
and partial evil, and would find its own correc- 
tion in the reaction produced by a continuation 
of tho exciting cause. 

These remarks will not, of course, apply to 
a country exclusively possessing agricultural 
industry. In such country, the influence of 
foreign competition on its peculiar staples ex- 
ercises a direct tenJency to stimulate produc- 
tion to an extent that is calculated to overstock 
and glut the market. The price of the article, 
thence becomes insuflicieut to meet the expense 
of raising it ; and the cultivator, as a conse- 
quence, unless speedily relieved by the intro- 
duction either of new staples or uew markets 
of consumption, must sooner or later sink un- 
der the. pressure, and be reduced to the lowest 
state of poverty. A most deplorable instance 
of this truth has already been experienced in 
some of the Southern States of this Union — 
where the very articles that, for many years, 
proved a fertile source of revenue to the culti- 
vator, became, not long since, owing to an ex- 
cessive production, so reduced in value as to 
be altogether inadequate to the task of main- 
taiuing him above actual want. 

But, however palpable the causes by which 
these effects are produced may appear, it is 
still a prolific source of speculation among phi- 
lanthropists how far the rapid extension of ma- 
nufactures, through the medium of machinery 
and internal improvements, is advantageous to 
a country as regards it moral and social condi- 
tion. It has been observed, and cannot be de- 
nied, that every improvement in machinery, 
by which manual labor is materially lessened, 
is calculated to produce distress with a certain 
class of the community, by depriving them of 
their usual means of employment, and obliging 
them thereby to recommence the world, so to 
speak, in the adoption of some new vocation. 
But, at the same time, it must be remembered 
that the direct tendency of the operation of any 
improvement of this kind, is to increase the 
consumption of the product of its labors by 
lessening its nominal value. A wider field is 
thus at once opened to enterprise — additional 
resources made attainable, — and, therefore, 
while the evil complained of is only temporary, 
and confined to a limited, a very insignificant, 
numerical portion of that community, the bene- 
fit conferred is permanent and diffused through- 
out the whole moss of society. Besides, what 
tends more to elevate the condition of the poor 
— to exalt and ennoble the character of man — 
than the encouragement of all such means as 
will supersede the necessity for application of 
mere animal force T It is the degrading tenden- 
cy of his occupation which alone reduces the 
poor operator to the lowest grade of human de- 
pravity — hardens his conscience — and stifles in 
nis breast every natural feeling of moral excel- 
lence. Relieve his mind from this sense of 
degradation, mid his ambition will soon take a 
loftier flight. He will feel a superiority over 
the brute creation that will elevate him above 
his former sphere and urge him on to greater 
efforts. The faculties of inind thus awakened 
will be thenceforth directed to the accomplish- 
ment of those means of luxury and enjoyment 
that before were only attainable at unceasing 
toil and labor. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this subject fur- 
ther ; for it is obvious that every improvement 
in machinery must be attended by results 
highly beneficial to the community at large ; 
and internal communications, as a step preli- 
minary to their introduction and application, 
shoula engage a large sharq of attention from 


every well wisher to his country. Let every 
channel, therefore, through which information 
on the subject can be derived, be opened to 
public inspection ; let its sources be examined 
with a view to the general good; and let its 
stream flow pure and unadulterated by the 
poisou which has hitherto polluted it, and we 
then hazard nothing in the assertion that, under 
its genial influence, the arts of peace, will be 
cherished and commercial reciprocities culti- 
vated. F. 

New- York, February 8, 1834. 


The late Experiments made on the Liverpool 

and Manchester Railway , to determine the 

accuracy of the Undulating Railway Theory • 

[From the London Mechanics* Magazine.] 
Sir, — The truth of Mr. Badnalrs state- 
ments of the experiments on the *Sutton in- 
clined plane being of importance to those who 
have no other means of forming their judgment 
upon the undulating railway theory, 1 take the 
liberty of asking that gentleman, through the 
medium of your Journal, which contains his 
account of the trials on the 23d and 94th of 
September (see No. 530.) how it happens that 
our printed statement doth vary from the ver- 
al one which he was so polite as to give me at 
the Star hotel, Liverpool, on the evening of the 
said 24th, in the presence of Mr. rerkins 
the engineer, and several other gentlemen ? 
Mr. Badnall read from his note-book, careful- 
ly and distinctly, while I wrote down his words 
(in ink), which, at my request, were repeated 
by him to prevent mistakes, and I have now 
the memorandum before me. Mr. Badnall will 
recollect, that I told him the same night that 
the results did not accord with each other, if) 
the inclination of that part of the Sutton plane, 
upon which the experiments were tried, was 
really as great as he had assumed it to be — 
namely, 1 in 96. 

The statement which Mr. Badnall then de- 
liberately gave me was as follows, and refers 
only to tne first, second, and eleventh experi- 
ments : 

“Weight of the Rocket engine and tender, 
64 tons ; wheels 4 feet 9 inches diameter . 
First . — Began the ascent (without steam) at 
the rate of 19 miles an hour (eauai to 18 strokes 
of the piston in 10 seconds) , and ran up the in- 
clined plane to a distance of 217 yards, by mo- 
mentum. Second. — Returned to tne. foot of the 
inclined plane (using the full power of the en*> 
gine), and acquired a velocity of 22 miles an 
hour (or 22 strokes of the piston jn 10 seconds); 
shut off the steam, and ran, on the level plane, 
to a distance of 454 yards, by momentum • 
Eleventh.-rTwo engines took a load of 35 tons 
on the level, and reached the foot of the in- 
clined plane with a velocity of 12 miles an 
hour (or 12 strokes of the piston in 10 seconds). 
One of the engines being left behind, the other 
(the Rocket) shut off the steam, and ascended 
a space of 177 yards, by momentum .” 

The statement with regard to the last ex- 
periment, it will be seen, agrees with your 
printed account ; but the two first do not, as 
to the fact of the acquired velocity ; yet it is a 
truth which Mr. Badnall will not deny, that I 
at first understood him to say “ twenty to 
twenty-two miles an hour ; but, upon my re- 
peating those words, thinking the expression 
too vague, he corrected me or himself by say- 
ing, “ twenty-two precisely” I feel sorry for 
the necessity of calling upon Mr. Badnall to 
explain how it tyas that, four days afterwards, 
he should send you so different an account for 
publication. Did he mean to deceive me, or 
your readers ? In either case, I opine, he will 
be considered as having rather too much of 
“the man of the, world*’ iirhis composition. I 
should have taken this step before now, had I 
seen the paper in No. 530 sooner; but I did 
not get it till the 2d inst. in the last monthly 
part, and have since then been closely engaged 
in my regular vocation. 

Being desirous of finding out the error, for I felt 
assured of its existence, and Mr. Badnall hair- 
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ing returned to the Isle of Man, 1 wrote to Mr. 
Booth on the subject, of which letter the fol- 
lowing is a copy : 

“ Sir, — Having been invited by Mr. Badnall 
to witness the experiments on the Sutton plane 
on Tuesday, the 24th ult., I. went there on that 
day, but, as you will probably recollect, wasi 
too late for personal observation ; for, at thej 
moment I arrived, the Rocket engine had re-j 
ceived some damage, and Mr. Badnall, with, 
yourself, was on the point of returning to Liv-[ 


“ Should you think it necessary to have ac- 
tual levels taken for the purpose of corrobo- 
rating the other facts* will you have the good- 
ness to favor me with the result? And you 
will further oblige by informing me when you 
next try experiments with reference to the un- 
dulating theory, and by allowing me to be pre- 
sent during the trial. I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, H. S. 

“Sheffield, Oct. 1, 1833.” 

“ Postscript . — I ventured to tell Mr. Badnall 
on the same evening, that there must be some 
material error, and that I thought it was in the 
assumption of 1 in 96 for the inclination. 
This well-meant observation, however, did not 
appear very palatable.” 

“To Henry Booth, Esq., Treasurer to the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company.” 

It is to be regretted, for the sake of truth, 
and Mr. Booth’s acknowledged character as a 
gentleman and a lover of science, that all the 
notiee of this communication which I have had 
the honor Ao receive, is contained in a post- 
script of an unlooked-for letter from Mr. Bad- 
nall, dated October 19th. He says, — u Your 
letter to Mr. Booth may lead you to a better 
acquaintanee with the precise inclination of 
the Sutton inclined plane; but, however the 
inclination may vary from the reputed rise, it 
cannot affect the proportionate result of ex- 
periments.” True, it cannot ; but it affords 
the means of checking the statement of Mr. Bad. 
nail ; and there would have been another check, 
if that had been done which on the 24th Sep- 
tember I said ought to have been done, name- 
ly/accurate observations recorded of the length 
of time occupied in traversing the respective 
spaces by means of the acquired momenta . 
This hint, it appears, has not been forgotten 
in trying the subsequent experiments, and its 
being acted upon may be attributed to Mr. 
Robert Stephensou, of Pendleton, who perfect- 
ly agieed with me in opinion as to its propriety. 
[See Liverpool Mercury of October 18.] 

As soon as I ani more at leisure I shall send 
you some further ideas on the undulating rail- 
way theory, which I will endeavor to condense 
as much as possible, and will not forget the 
friendly notices of your correspondents “Junius 
Redivivus” and “B. Y»” Yours, respectfully, 
Henry Sanderson. 

Sheffield, Nov. 10, 1833. 


Mr. Badnall* s Explanation of the Alleged 
Discrepancies in the Reports of the Recent 
Experunents on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway , to determine the correct- 
ness of the Undulating Railway Theory . 
[From tlie London Mechanics' Magazine.] 
Sia, — I feel indebted by the opportunity 
you have afforded me of explaining the cause 
of the difference between the statements al- 
luded to by Mr. Sanderson, add those sent by 
me to you for publication. I have no doubt 
that Mr. Sanderson copied my observations 
correctly ; and those- observations, at the time 
I communicated them to him, I believed to be 
perfectly correct. Mr. Sanderson is aware 
that, on the day the experiments were tried, I 
was laboring under severe indisposition ; and, 
as the weather was extremely inclement, I did 
Hot take the same active part in the experi- 


erpool by the same train. Mr. Badnall gave 
me the principal results on our arrival at his 
hotel in Liverpool, which I cannot at all recon- 
cile, upon the supposition that the inclination 
of that part of the Sutton plane is 1 in 96. 
Perhaps the quarter-mile post which you as- 
sumed as the foot of the plane is not precisely 
so, or some alteration may have taken place 
since their first construction. If accurate lev- 
els are taken, I am inclined to think the sec- 
tion will be found as follows : 



ments as Mr. Booth, Mr. Rae, and Mr. Scott. 
The observations I made, as they appear in 
my note-bo*>k, in regard to the velocity of the 
engine and train at the foot of the ascent, were 
founded on my own calculation of the number 
of strokes which the engine appeared to be 
working when she passed the spot on which 
I stood. The spaces passed over were mea- 
sured, and the particulars agree with the state- 
ment which I gave to Mr. Sanderson. Imme- 
diately after the experiments were concluded 
I proceeded to Liverpool with Mr. Sanderson, 
whom I met in one of the railway carriages ; 
and the same evening I gave him the particu- 
lars to which he alludes. He will perfectly 
recollect that the following day I was not, 
through indisposition, able to get up till one 
o'clock ; and, having an arrangement at Man- 
chester, I could not, on that day, compare mv 
notes with Mr. Booth's. At two o’clock I leu 
for Manchester, and gave, at Newton, the 
same particulars which I had given to Mr. 
Sanderson to Mr. Allcard. On the 26th or 
September I left Mr. Sanderson in Manchester, 
ana returned to Liverpool ; and, previously 
to addressing you, I considered it better to 
have an interview with Mr. Booth, who was 
in possession of the notes taken by Mr. Rae 
and Mr. Scott, and who had himself carefully 
taken down all the particulars. At this inter, 
view I found that I had over-estimated the ve- 
locity at which tlie piston was moving ; and 
the statements, therefore, which I sent to you 
were not my own , as given to Mr. Sanderson, 
but those of three other individuals, which de- 
cidedly told more against my principle than 
my own would have done. 

For instance, had the engine been travelling 
at eighteen miles an hour at the foot of ascent, 
before rising the hill, and twenty-two miles an 
hour at the same point, after descending the 
hill, which are the particulars given to Mr. 
Sanderson, the result would have shown a 
greater gain by the undulating system than 
when the velocities were fifteen strokes of the 
piston (or about fifteen miles an hour) before 
ascending, and sixteen strokes of the piston 
(about sixteen miles an hour) after descending, 
as published in vour Magazine. 

I have only to* add, that in all the statements 
of the experiments which I have sent to you , 
I have cautiously avoided laying myself open 
to the slightest charge of error or partiality. 
Oh the contrary, ray notes have always been 
corrected by, and compared with, the notes of 
others. 

With regard to the particular inclination of 
the Sutton inclined plane, it has always been 
understood to be about one in ttinety-six. After 
my first experiments were made, however, the 
levels were taken afresh, and it was found, 
that towards the foot of the plane the inclina- 
tion was considerably less than the average 
rise. For instance, from the point from which 
the ascent of the Rocket engine,, tec. was cal- 
culated, the plane rises as follows : 

1st 88 yards, - - - - - 1 in 122. 

2d do 1 in 105. 

3d do 1 in 97. 

4th do - 1 in 94. 

5th do. .... - 1 in 92. 

6th do. . - - - - 1 in 89. 

7th do. ... - - 1 in 89. 

And the entire dijtance here denoted exceeds 


that to which, in any of the experiments, the 
train ascended. 

It must, however, be evident, that however 
a variation in the inclinations may affect Mr. 
Sanderson’s calculations, it cannot possibly,-*- 
which he will, no doubt, allow, — affect the 
comparative results of the experiments. 

I remain, sir, yours, &c., 

Richard Badnall. -3 

Farm-hill, near Douglas, Nov. 19, 1833. 

N. B. — There can be no doubt as to the mea- 
surement of time being Che best test ; which 
test was adopted in all the subsequent expe- 
riments, as agreed upon by the engineers 
present. 


[ From the Mechanics ' Magazine .] 

Ericsson’s Caloric Engine. — In our 
number for December we promised a de- 
scription of Mr. Ericsson’s Caloric Engine 
as soon as it could be procured. We have 
much satisfaction in being thus early able to 
redeem that pledge. The following is from 
the London Mechanics’ Magazine : 

The susceptibility for heat, possessed by 
gaseous and fluid bodies, is known to be near- 
ly unlimited. Neither density nor pressure 
seems to exercise the smallest counteracting 
influence. The densest medium will take up 
a given quantity of heat with as much facili- 
ty as the rarest ; and when two mediums of 
unequal temperatures are brought in contact, 
they become equalized immediately, no mat- 
ter how different their densities may be. 

We have now to direct the attention of 
our readers to a mode of applying these 
physical truths to the production of mechani- 
cal power, which seems to us to be not only 
decidedly novel, but to be fraught with re- 
sults of the greatest public importance. 

We allude to the patent recently taken 
out by Mr. Ericsson, for what he calls his 
“ Caloric Engine.” The grand feature by 
which this engine is distinguished from the 
steam engine, and all other power machines, 
is this, that the same given quantity of heat 
which sets it in motion is used over and 
over again to keep up that motion, and 
that no additional supply is wanted beyond 
what is requisite to compensate for a small 
loss incurred by escape and radiation. 

We have seen, as well as hundreds of 
others, during the past week, an engine con. 
structed on this plan actually at work, and 
can bear our personal testimony to its work- 
ing as powerfully and equably as any steam 
engine could do. 

The engine which we saw at work is, in 
all external respects, saving only the small 
space which it occupies, exactly similar to a 
high pressure steam engine. It is calculated 
to be of five horse power. There are two 
cylinders: one called the cold cylinder, 
10 i inches in diameter, and the other the 
working cylinder, 14 inches in diameter, 
both with an 18 inch stroke. The engine 
was worked under a pressure of 35 lbs. to the 
square inch, and its power checked by a 
break, loaded with 4,000 lbs;, acting on the 
circumference of a wheel of 2 feet diameter. 

The circulating medium employed in this 
engine is simply atmospheric air; but of 
course that or any other fluid medium may 
be employed with equal facility for the pur- 
pose of using the heat over and over again — 
some perhaps with much greater facility. 

To describe the interior arrangements, by 
which motion is given to the engine, would 
lead ua into a multiplicity of details, not at 
(all necessary for the comprehension of the 
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principle of its action. All that is needful I 
for this purpose the reader will find in the 
simplified diagramatic arrangement exhibit- 
ed in the prefixed engraving. 

D D is a cylindrical vessel termed the “ re- 
generator, ” which, in the actual engine, is 7 
feet 6 inches long, and 8£ inches in diame- 
ter, fitted with small tubes, which pass 
through both ends, and terminate in the caps 
H and J. It also contains a number of di- 
vision plates, through which these tubes pass, 
and which plates have segments cut out al- 
ternately from their tops and bottoms. The 
tubes themselves likewise contain a number 
of small divisions, tapering oft' towards the 
centre, each placed in an opposite direction 
to the other. T T is one of a series of 
bent tubes, inclosed in a stove, E, and acted 
upon by the fire, U, the combustion being 
supported by the draft produced by a chim- 
ney, R. The pipes in the stove are all con. 
nected with two larger pipes, the one of which 
communicates with the cap, H, and the other, 
as shown by the diagram, communicates with 
a four-way cock, attached to the passage- 
pieces of a cylinder, A, which is the work- 
ing cylinder of the engine. P represents 
one or more pipes, exposed to some cooling 
medium, and is termed the “ cooler it con- 
tains also a number of division plates, simi- 
lar to those in the tubes of the regenerator, 
as also with the four-way cock attached to 
the cylinder K. 

The whole of the apparatus, namely, the 
body of the regenerator, its tubes, the caps H 
and J, the pipes in the stove, the cooler P, 
pipe G, and the two cylinders, with their 
passage-pieces, we will now suppose to be 
all. charged with common air, or any other 
triform substance. We will suppose also 
that the portion of that air which is marked 
black in the diagram is kept under greater 
pressure or more compressed than the rest, 
which is left blank. Let us suppose farther, 
that the air which the cylinder A, the stove 
pipes T, the cap H, and the pipe G, contain, 
is raised to some considerable temperature, 
and that the air contained in the body, as 
well as the air in the tubes of the regenerator, 
is nearly of the same temperature of that 


nearest to the cap H, gradually lessening 
towards the cap J, so as to be there of an 
equal temperature with the surrounding at- 
mosphere. Now,' since that portion of the 
air contained in the apparatus which is 
marked black has been changed to a greater 
pressure than the rest, and as the cylinder A, 
with its piston, is larger than the cylinder K, 
with its piston, it follows that motion must be 
produced in the direction shown by the ar- 
row marked on the crank L. rr' 

The force thus exerted will, of course, de- 
pend on the difference of the areas of the 
pistons, and on the difference in pressure 
given to the circulating medium. It is evi- 
dent that the hot air, which, by the motion 
of the piston, must escape from the cylinder 
A through the pipe G, will, in its winding 
passage through the body of the regenera- 
tor towards the cooler P, give out its heat to 
the cold air forced from the cylinder K, the 
particles of the latter being also in a con- 
stant state of change in passing through the 
tubes towards the stove pipes. The pistons 
having performed the full stroke, the two 
four-way cocks are then reversed, when a 
retrograde action takes place ; the motion of 
the opposite currents in the regenerator still 
continuing the same as before. A constant 
motion will thus be produced, and a constant 
transfer of heat kept up. The object of the 
cooler P is to abstract the heat, which, on 
account of the different capacities for heat 
of the two currents, is not taken up in the 
regenerator, and the object of the stove is to 
supply the heat thus carried away, as well as 
to compensate for losses by radiation, and to 
raise the temperature at the commencement. 

It need hardly be stated that the lesser 
volume of air coming from the cold cylin- 
der fills the larger space in the hot cylinder, 
because it gets heated in passing through 
the regenerator and through the stove ; while 
on the other hand, the larger escaping vol- 
ume from the hot cylinder finds room in the 
lesser space of the cold cylinder, because it 
parts with its heat before getting there. 

By charging the apparatus, the circula- 
ting medium may, of course, be kept under 
any desirable pressure, and thus the power 


of the engine varied at pleasure. High pres- 
sure will naturally produce the greatest pro- 
portionate effect, the loss by radiation being 
the same under whatever pressure. 

We were anxious to satisfy ourselves as to 
the equality of the action of the engine, and 
with this view timed it repeatedly : the num- 
ber of strokes was regularly 56 per minute. 

The total consumption of fuel, when the 
engine is working at this rate, is stated to be 
no more than two pounds per horse power in 
the hour; and the entire loss of heat incur- 
red by the transferring process (that is, the 
w'hole heat carried away by the cooler,) is 
estimated not to exceed the product of 3 lbs. 
of fuel per hour. That the fuel required is 
not even less than two pounds, is solely ow- 
ing to the great radiating surfaces unavoid- 
able in an engine en a small scale, and to 
these radiating surfaces not having in the tri- 
al engine been covered by any non-conduct- 
ing substances. 

Mr. Ericsson has published a pamphlet ex- 
planatory of the principle and construction of 
his caloric engine. We extract from it the 
following additional information : 

“ By keeping the pipes in the regenerator 
so charged with air as to support a column 
of mercury 56 inches high, the greatest 
effect is produced in the trial engine. By 
the manner in which the side-valves are 
worked, the pressure in the body of the rege- 
nerator always adjusts itself, so as to support 
a column of mercury 18 inches high ; so that 
an effective pressure, equal to 38 inches of 
mercury, is kept up. A break, well oiled 
and loaded, with 5,000 lbs. weight acting on 
the circumference of a wheel of two feet 
diameter, fixed on the fly wheel shaft, will at 
the above pressure keep the speed of the 
engine at 55 revolutions per minute. At 
this speed, 176 cubic feet of heated air, of a 
mean pressure of 17 lbs. to the square inch, 
are admitted into the working cylinder per 
minute, thereby exerting a force equal to 
431,970 lbs. moved through the space of one 
foot: thus WrVVzr 0 = 13 horses* power are 
communicated to the main crank of the en- 
gine. The estimating this power is, how- 
ever, of no other use than to give an idea of 
the amount of friction to which the crank- 
engine is subjected. In' the same space of 
time, or a minute, 94^6 cubic feet of cold air, 
of a mean resistance of 14 lbs. to the square 
inch, are forced or put into circulation by the 
cold cylinder, and equal to a resistance of 
190,575 lbs. moved through the space of one 
foot. This amount, divided by 33,000, will 
give 5*7 horses’ power required to work the 
cold cylinder — hence the two cranks give 
and receive the power of upwards of 18 
horses. By communicating the power of the 
hot cylinder to the cold cylinder in a direct 
manner, the available power, setting frictions 
aside, .would be 431,970 — 190,575=241,395 
lbs. moved through the space of one foot. 
This is equal to == 7*3 horses’ power 

— deducting 2*3 horses for frictions would 
leave 5 horses. On these grounds the trial 
engine has' been estimated at 5 horses’ 
power. The transferring process has suc- 
ceeded to such an extent, that out of the 10 
lbs. of fuel which the engine consumes per 
hour, the product of heat from 3 lbs. of fuel 
only are wasted or carried away by the 
cooler. This important fact has been ascer- 
tained by immersing the cooler in a cistern 
containing precisely 1081 lbs. of water, and 
by observing the elevation of temperature 
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after an hour’s work of the engine ; and the 
increase of temperature in that time is not 
quite 20 degrees— -one pound’s weight of fuel ( 
being capable of raising the temperature of | 
9,000 lbs. of water, it follows that the 1081' 
lbs. contained in the cistern would be raised,. 
8*3 degrees by the combustion of 1 lb. oty 
fuel, and hence that the actual increase oP 
20 degrees of temperature is effected by the 
combustion of less than 3 lbs. of fuel. The 
great discrepancy between the quantity of 
fuel thus wasted, and that actually consumed 
by the engine, must be accounted for by the 
fact, that a considerable extent of radiating 
surfaces are exposed to the cooling influence 
of the atmosphere without being surrounded 
by any imperfect conductors.” 


[From thb New York American.] 

Ithaca and Owego Railroad Company , — It will 
gratify the holders of the Stock of (his Company to 
learn that there is now every reason to expect that 
the whole road will be ready for uae, by the middle 
of next month. As very little if any authentic in- 
formation has been given on the subject of the pro 
spective revenue of the Company ; we take the 
liberty of supplying the deficiency, by giving the 
following extract from the speech of the Hon. 
Charles Humphrey, in the debate on the subject of! 
the Tompkins County Bank. | 

I will not trespass upon the indulgence of the i 
House, by entering minutely into a detail of the va. 1 
rious production of the surrounding country, which 
find a market at Ithaca. As some of the leading nr- 
tides besides lumber, I may mention between three 
and four hundred thousand dollars worth of wheat 
and flour; between three and four hundred tons of 
butter ; large quantities of pork ; coarse grains, &c. 
which were exported by way of the Erie canal the 
last year. And notwithstanding the exports, from 
seven hundred to a thousand laborers, in addition) 
to the ordinary inhabitants of the county, many of! 
them with families, were supplied during the same' 
period with provisions at this market ; and large 
quantities were transported to the south and east by 
land carriage. I also find among my statements, 
derived from sources entirely to be relied upon, live 
stock sent from the country, to moro than $150,000 
in value ; cotton and woollen goods to more tnan 
$100,000 ; between 2 and 300 tons of ashes ; and 
several hundred tons ot whiskey. The Lord only 
knows where this last article came from— we elaim 
no credit for having manufactured it. There were 
from seventy to one hundred canal boats employed, 
in the commerce of the county for the last year, of] 
the average value of $500 each. Without going 
more into particular s, the exports are known to have 
exceeded one million five hundred thousand dollars; 
and the imports more than one million of dollars in 
value . And I am authorized from authority that ad- 
mits of no doubt, to say that the commerce of the 
county of Tompkins pays at least one-tenth of all 
the tolls received upon the Erie canal , besides what I 
finds as outlet through the Seneca Lake. Part of thel 
town of Hector, embracing a coast upon the Seneca 1 
Lake, of about ten miles, *a densely populated, fertile 1 
and delightful country, Rends its produce and receives' 
much of its imports through that Lake, and pays its! 
tolls at the Geneva Office. 

The village of Ithaca is compactly bailt, mostly 
inhabited by respectable apd thriving mechanics ; and' 
almost all the various articles required by the sor-j 
rounding country, are there manufactured. Irhas 
several handsome public buildings. As an evidence' 
of its cepiparative importance, 1 can state, that on! 
some days of each week, fifteen mails are opened 
and closed, five daily stages arrive and depart, be-' 
side several three times, twice, and once a-wcek; a 
steamboat also traverses the Lake daily. 

The stockholders may, for themselves, judge what 
will be the probable receipts on a road over which a 
Urge portion of the business which pays one-tenth 
of the tolls of the Erie Canal will pass. 

„ . . • ' A Stockholder. 

New-York, March 10*5. 


ledge, for the purpose of (prognosticating the 
weather. Two frogs are kept in a glass jar 
about eighteen inches in height, and six in dia 
meter, with the depth of three or four inches o 
water at the bottom, and a small ladder reach 
ing to the top of the jar. On the approach 
the dry weather, the frogs mount the ladder— 
but when wet weather is expected, they de 
scend into the water. These animals are of 
bright green. 


Animal Weather Glass.— I p Germany 
there will be found, in many country houses, 
an amusing application of zoological know- 


ofl 


American Fisheries. — In a recent num- 
ber, we gave some interesting facts relative 
to the American Whale Fishery, which we 
are pleased to learn has been well received 
and extensively copied. The Whale Fishery 
is a very important part of our national indus- 
try, but the Cod and Herring departments ofl 
our fisheries are by no means of small conse- 
quence. As early as 1504, vessels from 
Biscay, Bretagne, and Normandy, were em 
ployed in the Cod Fishery on the coasts oi 
Newfoundland. In 1507, the French, Span- 
ish, and Portuguese, had vessels in this 
lucrative trade. In 1615, the number of 
British increased to 250 ; those of other na- 
tions to 400. The pilgrim fathers of New- 
Eagland were obliged to draw their first 
support from the sea, and then began from 
necessity, and was continued for profit. Pre- 
viously to the American Revolution, the Cod 
Fishers of Massachusetts employed 28,000 
tons of shipping and 4000 seamen. The 
annual value of their industry and enterprise 
was about 1,000,000 dollars. 

The absurd restrictions by which Lord, 
North attempted to deprive the Colonies of] 
their fishing rights are well known, as also 
the indignant exclamation of Burke against 
such arbitrary conduct. The struggle which 
followed was, of course, injurious to this, as 
to all other branches of national industry, but 
with the peace it again revived. In 1790, 
Massachusetts made a representation to Con- 
gress, asking some encouragement, in the 
form of bounty on exported fish, which was 
granted, and the trade rapidly increasing in 
consequence of this stimulus, in 1807, 71,000 
tons of shipping were employed in the Cod 
Fishery alone, and the exports for that and 
the four preceding years averaged 3,000- 
000 dollars. 

The disputes with Great Britain respect- 
ing the orders in council gave a new check 
to this trade, which was, however, only tem- 
porary, for the very year after the peace was 
concluded, we find 68,000 tons, employing 
10,000 fishermen, on the ocean ; since then 
there has been a constant increase, so that 
in 1831, in the Barnstaple district alone, li- 
censes were granted to 188 vessels, avera* 
ging 58 to 100 tons each, manned by about 
1000 men and boys, the gross proceeds 
of which fishery were estimated at 319,000. 
The quantity of Cod thus annually destroyed 
is immense, but it is more than counter- 
balanced by their powers of reproduction, 
the roes of a single female being calculated 
to contain more than 9,000,000 eggs. 

Mackerel, from the immense numbers 
which are annually taken, off Massachusetts, 
furnish a most important part of American 
trade, thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of barrels being annually sent to the West 
Indies. In 1803, the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts passed a law for an inspection of 
fish. The following table will exhibit the 
surprising alterations, and amazing extent of 
this important business* The number of 
vessels employed j i Q$Y did not fall short 
of 400 i number of ^ nf 4000. The probable 


8,0794: 


8,936* 

1818 

47,210 

8,473 

1819 

105,433 

10,904* 

1820 

236,243 

7,738* 

1821 

111,0094 

8,865* 

1822 

160,2944 

13,058* 

1823 

145,006 

19,632 

1824 

191,6504 

5,018* 

1825 

254,3814 

3,822 i 

1826 

158,7404 

1,349 

1827 

196,310 

16,349* 

1828 

237,3244 

30,021 

1829 

225,882 

37,982 

1830 

309,462 


value of the proceeds of the Mackerel Fish- 
ery, for that year, exceeded a million and a 
half of dollars. 

In 1803 the number of barrels was 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811* 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 1 

1816 

1817 

Herrings are also an important article : 
they are certainly migratory, though their 
migrations may have been overruled. Their 
taking, it is said, the regular circuit of the 
sea, gives interest to their history : one im- 
mense army leave the Polar regions in the 
spring, equalling in extent the whole surface 
of Great Britain. As they advance, squad- 
rons begin to separate from the main body. 
By September, England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land are surrounded by them. From these 
parts, the forces move South-West, across the 
Atlantic, and make their appearance on the 
coast of Georgia about the last of January ; 
detachments then begin to move eastward, till 
ultimately the whole coast of North America 
is lined with them, furnishing food for great 
numbers. — [Maryland P. Cou’t.] 


* The first year after the division of the state from 
Maine. 

Compression op Water. — Mr. Jacob Per- 
kins has invented an apparatus, which, by hy- 
drostatic pressure, compresses water to an ex- 
tent equal to a fourteenth part of its volume. 
The force employed is equivalent to a pressure 
of .30,000 lbs. to the square inch, and is appli- 
cable to other fluids. In most of our works on 
natural philosophy, water is treated as incom- 
pressible and non-elastic ; by this apparatus 
the opposite of these two propositions is clear- 
ly shown. There was a considerable difficul- 
ty in getting a vessel capable of resisting so 
high a pressure ; and the chief feature of this 
instrument is the manner of constructing the 
cylinder, which is formed of a series of concen- 
tric tubes : thus the inner or smaller tube is 
first formed by welding, and is turned accurate- 
ly on the outer surface ; the next' tube is then 
formed, and is accurately turned on the inner 
surface, and the bore of this second or outer 
tube is just too smaH to receive the first tube, 
but, in order that it may do so, it is heated, till, 
by expansion, it is capable of receiving the first 
tube within it, and in cooling* the second tube 
shrinks on the first tube and strongly embraces 
them together ; a third tube, a fourth, and so 
on, are similarly put on, till a oy Under is pro- 
duced capable of withstanding any pressure. — 
"Repertory of Patent Inventions.] 

Imitation of Gold. — “A Chemist,” of 
Washington City, pubUshes the following re- 
cipe for a preparation, which, applied to iron, 
will make it look like gold : 

“ Take of linseed oil, three ounces; tartar, 
two ounces ; yolk of eggs, boiled hard and 
| beaten, two ounces ; aloes, half an ounce; saf- 
fron, five grains ; turmerick, two grains. Boil 
all those ingredients in an earthen vessel, and 
( with it wash the iron, and it will look like gold, 
jlf there be not linseed oil enough you may put 
in more.” t 4 

Domestic Silk Handkerchiefs, theproduct 
of the native mulberry, have been manufactured 
in Dayton, Ohio, which are said to exceed the 
imported onqs in durability. 
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# v come a symbol of two sensations. Here 

m hen W0U M th® origin of language. Mul- 

[ m tiply the species, and each new member of 

I the society would express some other sensa- 

Jlr 1 tion or want, by another modification of the 

Fig. 1. R| Fig. % I original cry. Here we discover the certain 

W commencement of a spoken language ; these 

|k different sounds becoming classified, consti* 

Jr H tute a dictionary, in which each word is the 

9 H mark or sign of particular sounds ; thus, if an 

V H individual can imitate the sound, or a series 

■ft I of sounds, he masters a language. Let it 

m x be remembered that man could never arrive 

9 H to this perfection in sound or language, if his 

JL Eg vocal organs were not differently constructed 

IF ^ H from brutes. Such is the mechanism of 

9 H theirs, that so many sounds, and no more, 

gRL can be made ; but in man’s organs, there is 

J9ft iBBMBSw no ^ m ‘ tat * on — no sound appreciable that he 

9 cannot imitate. 

^R Hj The Vocal Box , or Larynx . — Directly un- 

W der the integuments on the front side of the 

I neck, is a cartilaginous tube, the trachea , or 

I wind-pipe, built up of a series of narrow 

I strips, which are portions of a ring ; there- 

I E fore, it is always kept free and open. At its 

H | lower end it divides into two branches, going 

II to the lungs on either side, but its upper portion 

™ is enlarged, just under the chin, and finally 

Improved Syphons . By R. Harr, M. D., or clasp, made to embrace both it and the opens in common with the tnbe of the sto- 

Professor of Chemistry in the University circumference of the plate, and to fasten by mach and mouth. This enlarged part, quite 

of Pennsylvania. [Communicated by the means of a screw. prominent in man, is the larynx or vocal 


of Pennsylvania. 
Author.] 


Before applying the caoutchouc, it was organ. 


prominent in man, is the larynx or vocal 


Annexed are engravings of two sy- softened by soaking it in ether, and a hole, Several cartilages assist in its formation, 
phons, which I have found useful in my la- obviously necessary, was made in the centre viz., the thyroid , cricoid , the arytetnoid , and 
boratory. Of these, one represents the by a hollow punch. the epiglottis . The cricoid is the founda- 

more complete method of execution ; the There is no difference between operating tion ; the thyroid is the wall around it ; the 
other, that which can be more easily resort- with this syphon, and that described in the arytsonoid are appendages to the back of the 
ed to by chemists in general, who have no preceding article, excepting that the juncture cricoid ; and the epiglottis is a valve, opening 
easy access to skilful workmen. of the syphon with the bottle is effected by an d closing the entrance into the windpipe, 

The construction last alluded to is repre- pressing the orifice of the latter against the like the valve of a bellows, 
sented by fig. 1. A cork is perforated in disc covered with gum elastic. p. j p. g 

two places parallel to the axis. Through 

one of the perforations the longer leg of tne Description of the Vocal Obcans. — g g 

syphon passes ; into the other, one end of [We are allowed to extract the following CV (St ‘ ! 


a small lead tube is inserted. In order to description of one of the most interesting \ j l 

support this tube, it is wound about the syphon parts of the human frame, from the Ana- . 1 j 

until it approaches the summit, where a por- tomical Class Book, by Dr. J. V. C. Smith, oJk CRk I A 

tion, of about three or four inches in length, — the pioneer, we believe, of popular text- 

is left free, so that advantage may be taken books on this subject.] 

of its flexibility to bend it into a situation con- By voice, animals have the power of mak- 

veuient for applying the lips to the orifice, ing themselves understood to their own spe- m fp gHU' 

About the cork, the neck of a stout gum cies — and these sounds are either articulate 

elastic bag is tied air tight. The joinings or inarticulate . vw’dKtRA 

of the tubes with the cork must also be air Language is an acquired power, having its 

tight. The lower half of the gum elastic origin in the wgrnts of more than one individ- RJjirijj 

bag is removed, as represented. ual. Man, without society, would only utter 9^9 El If 

In order to put this syphon into operation, a natural cry, which sound would express ' R4 m* 1 II 

a bottle must be used, having a neck and nothing but pain. * E j 

mouth of such dimensions as to form an air Supposing a human being to have been en- 9^P Kill 

tight juncture with the bag when pressed tirely forsaken by those of his species, in 

into it. This object being accomplished, the that state of infancy when he could have no Explanation of figures 1, '2. — The five 
air must be inhaled from the bottle until the recollection of any thing pertaining to his cartilages are — 1, the epiglottis ; 2, the thy- 
diminution of pressure causes the liquid to race, his voice would, in essence, remain roid cartilage ; 3, the cricoid auxiliary ; and 
come over and fill the syphon. After this, the cry of an infant, only strengthened in 4, the two ary tsenoid cartilages ; 5, ihe two 
on releasing the neck of the bottle, the cur- tone, at a particular age, by the develop- superior horns of the thyroid cartilage ; 6, 
rent continues, as when established in any ment of the vocal organs to^their destined the two inferior horns ; 7, the suspensory 
other way. size. ’igament of (he os hyoides ; 8, the os hyoides ; 

Fig. 2 represents the more complete con- But let two individuals be placed together, 9> the azygos ligament, connecting the os 
8truction. In this are two metal tubes, pass- but without communication or knowledge of hyoides to the thyroid cartilage ; 10, the two 
ing through perforations made for them in a the existence of beings similar to themselves, lateral ligaments connecting the horns of the 
brass disc, turned quite true. Through one the natural cry of each would undergo modi- os hyoides to the superior horns of the thy- 
of these tubes, which is by much the larger, fications : the one w ould make a sound, to roid cartilage. # 

the syphon passes, and is cemented air tight, express a particular sensation, which in time One of these diagrams presents a front 
The other answers the purpose of the Ifeudeii would be understood by the other : a repeti- and the other a back view of the larynx or 
tube described in the preceding article. The tion of the same note would be the sign ol vocal box. The bone of the tongue is seen, 
brass disc is covered by a piece of gum elas- that sensation in future. like halfiof a hoop, marked 8, in both plans. 


like halfvof a hoop, marked 8, in both plans. 


tic, which may be obtained by dividing a bag An additional sensation, having an inti. 2 is the fro:»t of the thyroid cartilage, felt 
of proper dimensions. The* covering thus mate connection with the first, would require under the skin — protruding in the form of an 
procured is kept in its place by a brass band a variation of tone, — and this would also be- irregular tumor. The wind-pipe is the tnbe 
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at the bottom of each larynx. The vocal 
cords — the membranes which vibrate to pro- 
duce sound, as the current of air rushes by — 
are concealed, being placed inside. From 
the remarks in the text, together with the re- 
ferences, a very correct idea will be formed 
of the structure of this curious organ. By 
blowing through the wind-pipe of almost any 
animal, soon after it is slain, provided the 
larynx has not been injured, the vocal cords 
may be put in motion, and the sound which 
is produced will bear considerable analogy I 
to tho natural voice of the animal. 

Within the larynx, and consequently be- 
low the valve, are four delicate membranes, 
two on each side, put upon the stretch — be- 
ing, in fact, like shelves — their thin edges 
nearly meeting from the opposite sides, so 
that there is scarcely any space between 
them. These are the vocal cords. 

When the air rushes out from the lungs 
through the wind-pipe, it must obviously pass 
through the larynx, — in doing which it strikes 
the tense edges of the cords, and produces a 
vibration. This vibratory motion given to 
the current of air produces sound. In the 
cavities of the bones of the face, forehead 
and nose, its power is increased, and in the 
mouth it undergoes further modifications, 
and ultimately becomes articulate language. 
The teeth, tongue, lips, r.ose and fauces, have 
each an influence in the production of articu- 
late sounds. Hence grammarians have ar- 
ranged the human voice under the appropri- 
ate divisions of guttural , nasal , dental and 
labial sounds, — expressive of the agency 
which each of these organs exert on the ori- 
ginal tone. 

Shrillness or roughness of voice depends 
on the diameter of the larynx, — its elasticity, 
lubricity, and the force with which the ex- 
pired air is propelled through the rima glot - 
tidis, or slit-like chink, between the vocal 
cords. 

It is becatise the larynx is smaller in wo- 
men, and more elastic, that their voice is of 
a different character. The breaking of the 
voice, (vox rauca ,) noticeable in boys, at a 
peculiar age, depends partly on the enlarge- 
ment of the apartments within the bones, 
which generally takes place at that impor- 
tant crisis of their lives, when the whole 
constitution undergoes a sudden change. 

But the mechanism of voice would have 
been incomplete, were there not a number 
of exceedingly delicate muscles, which gra- 
duate the diameter of the narrow slit through 
which the sound escapes into the mouth.. 
Unconsciously, they effect the requisite con- 
tractions, forever varying, according to the 
rapidity, intensity, or strength of the voice, 
in singing, conversation, or declamation. 

Finally, the larynx is a musical wind' in- 
strument, of the reeded kind, on the principle 
of the hautboy. The nearness of the vocal 
cords to each other resembles the reed pre- 
cisely. ^All the tones of reeded instruments 
are effected by finger holes, — but the tones 
of the human voice are varied by the extrin- 
sic and intrinsic ipuscles, which shorten or 
elongate the vocal tube. * Thus the same re- 
sult is produced by this process, — increasing 
or diminishing the diameter of the larynx, 
that is accomplished in the clarionet, bassoon, 
flute and hautboy, by a graduated scale oi 
finger holes. 

Is not this another beautiful mechanical 
evidence of the existence of a Being superior 
to ourselves ! 
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[From the New - York Farmer .] 

; Management of Bees in Cashmere. — Those 
who take an interest in the rearing of bees 
will not be deterred from reading this article 
on account of its length. 

Every farmer in Cashmere has several bee- 
hives in his house, and in some houses I have 
counted as many as ten. A provision is made 
for these in building the house, by leaving ap- 
propriate cavities in the wall, and which some- 
what differ in size, but agree in their general 
form, each being cylindrical, and extending 
quite through the wall. The tube thus formed 
is lined by a plastering of clay mortar, about 
an inch in thickness, and the mortar is worked 
up with the chaff or husk of rice, or the down of 
thistles, which latter is employed for clay mortar 
in general, being the first application of this sub- 
stance to the use of man 1 have yet witnessed. 
The dimensions of a hive are, on an average, 
about fourteen inches in diameter, and when 
dosed at both ends, about twenty or twenty-two 
inches in length. The end of the cylinder 
nearest the apartment is closed by a round plas- 
ter of red pottery ware, a little convex in the 
middle, but with the edges made flush with the 
wall by a luting of clay mortar, and the other 
extremity is shut by a similar disk, having a 
circular hole about a third of an inch in di- 
ameter in the centre. It does not appear that 
there is any particular rule for the height of 
these hives from the ground, as they are some 
times confined to the walls of the lower base- 
ment story, generally appropriated to cattle in 
the farm-houses of Cashmere ; others are in- 
serted into those of the first floor, and are fre- 
quently in both situations in the same house, as 
well as the walls of^jts outbuildings. So great 
difference exists betwixt the practice ordiuarily 
pursued in Cashmere and in Europe, in re- 
spect to hiving new swarms when the honey 
is taken, that it deserves imitation. Although 
the season for taking the honey had passed 
when I visited Cashmere, in the beginning of 
November, the cottagers indulged my wish of 
seeing the process by which this was effected, 
but with little injury to the bees and with per- 
fect safety to the individuals concerned in its 
management, and which was as follows 
Having in Readiness a wisp of dry straw, and 
a small quantity of burning charcoal in an 
earthen dish, the master of the house, with a 
few strokes of the point of the sickle, disen- 
gaged the inner plaster of the hive, bringing 
into view the combs suspended from the roof 
of the hive, and almost wholly covered with 
bees, none of which, however, offered to resent 
the aggression, or to enter the room. Having 
placed the straw upon the charcoal, and hold- 
ing'the dish close to the mouth of the hive, he 
blew the smoke strongly against the combs, but] 
removed the dish the instant the straw took 
fire, to prevent it burning the bees, and quench- 
ed the flame before he employed it again. Al- 
most stifled by the smoke, the bees hurried out 
of the outer aoor with such rapidity, that the 
hive was cleared of its inhabitants within a few 
minutes, when the farmer, introducing the 
sickle, cut down the combs nearest to him, 
which were secured into a dish previously slid- 
den underneath them, and left undisturbed 
about one-third of the combs, which were al- 
most close to the outer door. He then re-placed 
the inner plaster, and brushing off hastily a 
few bees that clung to the combs, though ap- 
parently in a state of stupefaction, threw thim 
out of the house. Observing many other bees 
lying motionless on the floor of the hive, I in- 
quired whether they were dead or only stupi- 
fied, and was answered that they would re- 
cover ; preparations for continuing my journey 
at a very early hour on the following morning, 
having unluckily prevented my examining the 
spot where they had been thrown out, until 
poultry had for &otne time been feeding near it. 
The expelled ^es returned as soon as the 


cavity was freed from smoke, without stinging 
a single individual, and the whole business 
was completed in less than ten minutes, with- 
out, as was asserted, any perceptible loss. 
The honey was light-colored, and of a taste as 
pure and sweet as that of Narbonne. It pos- 
sessed less of the cloying quality generally at- 
tending this substance, than.any other I recol- 
lect to have met with ; nor could I learn that 
the farmer had any suspicion of its ever being 
intoxicating or poisonous, as in the case occa- 
sionally with that made by the Bhoura (Apis 
irritability) or large wild bee in the northern 
mountains of Gurwhal, from feeding, as it is 
reported, on the flower of the monkhood. I was 
directed more particularly to inquire upon this 
subject, by having observed this plant in flow- 
er in the valley of Bunga, a few miles to the 
eastward of the bee district, and think proba- 
ble that it extends to these mountains. The 
peasantry of Cashmere are unacquainted with 
the employment of honey as the basis of a 
fermented liquor, but eat it raw or mixed with 
articles of common food, whilst the most 
wealthy substitute it for sugar in preserving 
fruits. It is customary to take the hive every 
year ; about the end of September or beginning 
of October is found the best season lor this 
operation, a little time still remaining for the 
bees to add to the portion left for their support 
during five months. This amounts to about 
one-third of the whole produce, and would ap- 
pear to suffice, as swarms seldom die, and the 
Cashmeres substitute no other article of food. 
It is stated that an old swarm yields more honey 
than a young one, and that families seldom 
die except of old age. I was informed that it 
was no uncommon circumstance to preserve 
the same community for ten or even fifteen 
years ; and some instances were quoted of a 
family having been retained for twenty years ; 
but this was held to be a very rare occurrence. 
In consequence of the bees being thus literally 
domesticated, they acquire a mildness of con- 
duct far more decided than those of Europe ; 
and it is possible that the confidence thus 
gained, subduing their natural irascibility, may 
generate an increase of industry, or at least an 
increase of produce in relation to the number 
and size of the individuals of each community. 
It is also clear, that the situation of the hive 
keeps many of the natural enemies of the bees 
at a distance. The bee of Cashmere is a lit- 
tle smaller than that of Europe, though a little 
larger than the domesticated bee of Kumavon 
ana of Gurwhal. The Bhoura, the rock bee 
of Gurwhal, or the bee of the southern moun- 
tains, is, on the other hand, greatly larger than 
the domesticated bee of Europe, and greatly 
exceeds it also in the number of individuals in 
each community, and in the size and weight of 
its combs. But its honey is sometimes con- 
taminated by an intoxicating quality, and the 
temper of the insect is so irritable, as to be 
brought into.a dangerous state of activity by a 
slight show of aggression. The former quali- 
ty is suspected, upon probable grounds, to be 
caused by the secretion of the aconite eaten by 
the bee, and its irritability of disposition to 
be owing partly to the exposed situation of the 
combs suspended from the lower surface of a 
ledge of rock, and partly to the occasional at- 
tempts of bears to carry tnem off. But these de- 
tractions from the merits of this bee are merely 
the result of localities and under due precau- 
tions, it is presumed its irascibility mignt be so 
far subdued as- to render it just as safe an in- 
habitant of a wall-hive as the smaller variety 
of bee. In a portion of the Paujab, near the 
hills; this bee is also met with; and I have 
seen the under surface of the principal branch- 
es of a large Peepul tree studded with so many 
colonies, individually of such great strength as 
to deter the neighboring peasantry from' at- 
tempting to deprive them of their stores, not- 
withstanding it vwas 'conjectured that there 
were several hundred weight of combs on 
the tree. The] largest of these assemblages 
of combs — the probable accumulation of many 
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seasons — was of such a size as I think it 
not prudent to cite ; but from the specimens 
I have seen of the produce of this bee, I 
conceive their domestication, if introduced 
into Europe, would prove a most valuable 
acquisition to this branch of farming, al- 
though I must confess myself unable to 
devise any safe and easy plan for transporting 
such a colony. — [Mr. William Moorcroft in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society.] 

Italian Rye Grass. — In the Transactions 
of the Highland Society, we find an article on 
this subject, by Mr. Charles Lawson : 

This plant is said to be distinguished from 
the common ryegrass (Lolium perenne,) by its 
larger leaves, by its being of a deeper green, 
and by the greater height to which it grows. 
It is usually sown in autumn, as is the gene- 
ral practice with grass seeds in the south of 
Europe. After the field is harrowed, it is sown 
at the rate of from 16 to 18 lbs. per acre, and 
the seed rolled in. In the following autumn, 
the turf is covered like an old meadow, and the 
crop of the following year is more than double. 
It may be also sown in spring. If it be sown 
with clover or lucerne, its growth is so rapid, 
that it will quickly choke them. It is eaten 
greedily by cattle, whether green or dry, and 
yields fifty per cent, of hay. — [Bulletin des 
Sciences Agricoles.] 

Use of the Roller. — A very small propor 
tion of the farmers in Western New-York are 
provided with this valuable implement, and 1 
amjeonfident that very few of them would be 
without it, if they knew its value. , 

When my wheat came up in the autumn of 
1832, I discovered that in one field my hired 
man had not sowed it evenly ; but it was then, 
as I thought, too late to remedy it. In the 
spring it presented the same unpromising ap- 
pearance, being so thin in many places that I 
anticipated a short crop. Being disappointed 
in receiving my clover seed for the same field 
as early as I wished, I was apprehensive of a 
failure in that also, and to prevent it, directed 
my son to roll the field. Witnessing the effect, 
in completely pulverising the crust which had 
formed on its surface, 1 was led to conclude 
that the operation had not only placed the clo- 
ver seed in a favorable situation to vegetate, 
but would benefit my wheat also; and there- 
fore directed the residue of my wheat to be 
rolled. Business called me from home for se- 
veral weeks, and on my return was astonished 
to find that my wheat had spread so as to 
stand nearly as thick as I wished ; and at har- 
vest it appeared to be perfectly even, and pro- 
duced a fine crop. I think that I must have 
gained by rolling at least one-fourth. My clo- 
ver seed took well. 

Last spring I rolled after sowing and har- 
rowing my oats, which came up very soon and 
regularly and produced a heavy crop. 

The past autumn J rolled one wheat field 
immediately /after harrowing, and I think it 
came up more equally and sooner for the opera- 
ration. I have also rolled a part of two other 
fields, in order to ascertain whether rolling in, 
autumn is beneficial to the wheat, the result of| 
which I may hereafter communicate. The only 
doubt I have as to its utility, arises from the 
belief that snow lying on wheat is advan- 
tageous, and a fear that rolling the ground will 
cause it to be more easily blown off. The 
above mentioned trial of rolling in the spring 
is conclusive as to its benefits at that season. 
Another benefit resulting is, that the ground is 
left in so smooth a state that the crop is much 
easier cut, and gathered with less waste. 

1 have also experienced great benefit from 
the use of the roller on green sward ploughed 
in the fall, and left in a rough state through 
the winter. By passing the roller over it 
previous to harrowing, the inequalities are re- 
moved, and the operation of harrowing render- 
ed much more effective. 

I am led to believe that in all cases where' 


[green sward is turned under for a crop, rolling 
[must be beneficial, even when it is to be 
naked fallow, closing the interstices, and 
[the compression having the effect to produce 
more equable and thorough decomposition of] 
the sward. 

The effect of a roller on mowing grounds is 
to enable the mower to cut the grass closer, 
and to prepare the land for the use of the 
horse-rake : an implement which, with a horse 
and boy, will do the work of six men. 

Now is the time for every farmer not alrea 
dy furnished with a roller, to procure a stick 
of heavy white oak, two to two and a half feet 
diameter, and six feet long ; use gudgeons made 
of one and a half inch iron ; drive them in the 
centre of the stick, then raise it so that the 
gudgeons will rest on blocks, when there 
will be no difficulty in bringing it to the shape 
of an exact cylinder. All that remains to be 
done is to make a stout frame and tongue, the 
latter well braced. — [Gen. Far.] 

Native Grapes. — The following is the tes 
timony of N. Longworth, Esq., one of the 
most extensive vine growers in this country : 

The Catawba is superior as a wine arid 
table grape to the Isabella, and matures its 
fruit better, though a less abundant bearer. 
We have native grapes in most of our states, 
could a selection be made, that would leave us 
little cause to regret that foreign grapes suc- 
ceed so badly with us. ** 

Dairy Husbandry op Holland. — Some idea 
may be formed of the great importance and ex- 
tent of the dairy husbandry in Holland, by ex- 
amining the official returns of importation into 
this kingdom. In the year ending 5th January, 
1830, it appears that out of 148,164 cwt. of but- 
ter imported from foreign countries, 116,233 cwt. 
were imported from Holland ; and of 168,900 cwt. 
cheese, 167,913 cwt. were imported from that 
country. The duty alone on these two articles 
from Holland, at 20s. per cwt. on butter, and 
10s. 6d. on cheese, amounted to £204,386, and 
these quantities must have cost the consumers, 
the butter, £523,048; the cheese, £292,282; 
total, £815,330. — [Mr. Mitchell on the Dairy 
Husbandry in Holland.] 

Substitute for Sweet Potatoes. — The co- 
jeoanut squash, cut into pieces, and roasted 
like sweet potatoes, is found to be fully equal 
to them, and so closely to resemble tnem in 
flavor that it would be difficult to distinguish 
|between them. It grows freely in this climate, 
and may be kept till mid-winter.— [Goodsell’s 
Farmer.] 

Culture of Silk. — Wednesday, in the 
House, the bill to encourage the cultivation, 
of Mulberry Trees and the production of] 
Silk was passed to a third reading. This bill 
gives a bounty of two dollars for every hun 
dred of trees set out at the rate of COO to the 
acre, and one dollar for every pound of do 
mestic reeled silk. The consideration of the 
above bill was attended by a very interesting 
debate, in which the* following gentlemer 
took part : Messrs. Gray, Moseley, Rockwell 
■Etistis, Thayer, Chapman, Forward, M’Kay, 
Lincoln, and Kinsman. Mr. Moseley com 
rnunicated much interesting information. He 
|stated that the mulberry tree would grow in, 
any country between 20 and 50 degrees of] 
latitude — that sandy and gravelly soil suited 
|it best — that the required labor could be per- 
formed by children— and that 600 lbs. of silk, 
worth $3 per lb., could be obtained from the 
worms fed on the trees which could be raised 
qn one acre of ground. 

Mr. Chapman, of Greenfield, who opposed 
the bill, made some judicious remarks as to 
such articles as are ornamental, and such as 
are useful. Bui the question was not whether 
our people had better wear silk, but whether, 


if they will wear it, it is best that a good pari 
of it should be produced in this country, or 
that nearly the whole should be imported. 
He wished our farmers’ wives and daughter* 
should be able to procure silks at 50 cents a 
yard, rather than at a dollar. Domestic com* 
petition may effect this. But, if we do not 
choose to wear silk, we may produce it to 
export. — [N. E. Farmer.] 

Soil and Agriculture in Ohio. — The 
bottom lands are low jand subject to occa- 
sional floodings, but are of a very rich soil. 
Pickaway county is nearly square in outline, 
being twenty-two by twenty-one miles in ex- 
tent, and contains sixteen thousand inhabi- 
tants. The Scioto river passes through it from 
N. to S. dividing it into two nearly equal por- 
tions. The lands on the east side are of a 
very excellent quality, and produce all the 
different kinds of grain in the most luxuriant 
abundance. The county contains four vari- 
eties of soils, wood lands, barrens, plains and 
prairies. On suitable soils, from forty to 
forty-five bushels of wheat are produced, and 
in early days, before the rich prairies were 
reduced by successive crops, one hundred 
bushels of com per acre were not uncom- 
mon. By the rich farmers, cultivation is 
carried on in a style and grandeur propor- 
tionate to the CLXuberance of the crops. 
Fields of one hundred acres of wheat, or of 
com, are often seen, and frequently they are 
extended to three or four hundred. A few 
years since, when wheat commanded a dollar 
per bushel, a rich farmer on the Pickaway 
plains cultivated one thousand acres in a 
single field, which, when undulating under a 
gentle breeze, might not unaptly be called au 
ocean of verdure. In all the counties bor- 
dering on the canal, there has, since it was 
opened, been an increase in the value of 
wheat of from ten to fifteen cents per bushel, 
and so of many olher articles : the canal 
giving them the advantage) of the New-York 
markets, whereas, before, they had only that 
of the Mississippi. — [Siilinian’s Journal.] 

Application of Steam to Agriculture. 

| — We hope the day will never come when 
there shall be so much ignorance and pre- 
judice in this country that our furmers will 
be in that condition mentioned in the last 
sentence of the following paragraph, taken 
from the London Gardener’s Magazine. 

The application of steam to agricultural 
purposes is said to have lately called forth 
'a powerful and effective engine in France ; 
and it has at the same time produced a steam 
digging machine in England. This engine, 
an imperfect model of which we saw three 
years ago, has lately been so far improved 
that a patent has been taken out for it by Mr. 
Philips. It will be found figured and de- 
scribed in Gordon’s Journal of Locomotion, 
for February, 1833. We have lately seen 
the model of another machine, which may be 
applied to the same purpose, and, as it ap- 
pears to us, .with much greater chance of 
success. At one operation it could be made 
to plough, pulverize, roll, sow, and harrow, 
a breadth of 10 feet or 12 feet, at the rate of 
5 or 6 miles, and consequently between 7 and 
8 acres per hour. The machine might, no 
doubt, be impelled* at double that rate ; but it 
is questionable whether at such a velocity 
the work of sowing could be properly per- 
formed. The present, however, is not the 
Itime for bringing out such a machine in 
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England, where the farmers, in most dis- 
tricts, are obliged to take down and conceal 
the wheels of their threshing machines, if 
these have not been already burned by their 
laborers. 

Chinese Roses may be propagated from 
single buds, as grape vines are propagated. 
The single bud, with a quarter of an inch of 
the stem, both above and below it, is placed 
just under the soil, under a bell-glass ; the 
leafstalks and leaves standing upright as in 
a cutting. A single bud of $osa semper- 
floreus sanguinea was planted on duly 26, 
and on September 8. October 9 it was six 
inches high, and side shoots were being pro- 
duced. — [Charles M. Willich, London, Oct. 
3, 1833.] 

Gypsum. — The editor of the Farmer’s Regis- 
ter says he has found gypsum very efficacious 
on a soil which, before it had been marled, ex- 
hibited no beneficial effects. 

Manure in Dry Seasons. — Dr. J. P. Beek- 
man, of Kinderhook, in writing to the editor 
of the Farmer’s Register, says, “ There is an 
ameliorating and fructifying quality about the 
sod that imparts its powers to the grain that 
succeeds it, which is not discernible in the 
properties of the manure ; and in dry seasons 
the effects of this last are dlmott entirely lo»t .” 
We should be pleased to learn from Dr. Beck- 
man, whether this manure was properly fer- 
mented, or in its coarse unrotted state? It 
seems to us a subject of much importance to 
avoid this loss of manure and time. 

Suggestions relative to Gardeners 9 Work for 
March . . By the Editor. 

The month of March, like a fickle dnd 
inconstant person, is neither admired nor 
loved. Sometimes, indeed, it puts on a 
cheering and smiling aspect, inviting us to 
visit its lawns and its protnenades, and to 
listen to the first notes of spring music. 
Again, all is chill and gloom ; po cordiality, 
no welcome reception, but all is forbidding 
and stormy. Its character being known, 
very little is expected from it; and conse- 
quently, most people are on their guard 
against its fickleness and deceptive appear- 
ances. Most gardeners venture to do little 
more than to make diligent preparations for 
the more mild, uniform, and lovely April. 

In reference to early and late sowing, we 
refer our readers to the article in this num- 
ber, page 66. Although late sowing may 
insure greater crops, yet, after a long winter, 
it is very desirable and very natural to have 
early vegetables. Should March be propor- 
tionably mild, as the past February has been, 
vegetation will be some ten or fifteen days 
earlier than usual. The seeds of many 
kinds of vegetables may be pul in boxes and 
pots, and placed in the kitchen, or other 
warm situations ; and when the seasou is 
sufficiently advanced, the young plants should 
be removed with the dirt or soil into the 
ground in the open air. Peas may .very ea- 
sily be 'advanced in this way. Some plant 
their peasj beans, and potatoes, on inverted 
sods of earth, placed in convenient boxes, 
and kept moist. When the time arrives to 
transplant them into the garden, the sods 
arc easily taken up with growing vegetable, 
and properly placed in their permanent place. 

Rhubarb, Rheum rhaponticum.— Those 
who have this vegetable should, if they have 


not done it before, place over each plant a 
barrel, or large box, which, if covered with 
heating horse manure, will soon cause them 
to grow and be beautifully blanched. In the 
latter part of the month, or early in April, 
the leaves will be sufficiently large for ma- 
king the much admired rhubarb pies. 

Transplanting.— As soon as the ground 
is thawed, those who conveniently can, should 
begin to transplant. It is much better to 
commence early this month than to run the 
risk of delaying until vegetation starts. Those 
who are desirous to have fruit trees already 
in bearing, and their premises embellished 
with sizeable ornamental trees, should imme- 
diately undertake the business. 

Manure. — Whatever diversity of opinion 
may be entertained respecting rotted and un- 
rotted manure in field culture, there should 
be none in reference to garden operations. 
Let the manure be well fermented and in a 
moist state, particularly in a sandy soil. A 
more uniform growth and greater certainty 
of maturity are the consequences of using 
fermented manures. For flowers and vege- 
tables, bone manure has advantages. 

Cultivation of Peach Trees . By D. B. [For 
the New-York Farmer and American 
Gardener’s Magazine.] 

In the New-York Farmer for January, 
page 2, is an article on the cultivation of 
the peach tree, by R. H. B., in which he says 
that “ peach trees may be preserved by good 
management, twenty, and probably forty or 
fifty years.” Whether it be true, as he as- 
serts, that the peach tree is “ destroyed by a 
worm which feeds on the inner bark of the 
tree, at its root,” I am not about to admit or 
deny. If, however, it is true, as he asserts, 
“ that the peach tree, if the worm is kept 
out of the root, will live at least twenty 
years ; and that this may certainly be done 
by attacking them the first year of its growth, 
and continuing to extract them for three or 
four years in succession,” it would seem that 
any means by which a u lodgment ” of the 
worm in the “inner b&rk of the tree could 
be prevented , would conduce more to the ge- 
neral health and vigorous growth of the tree 
than any attack upon them, after, a “ lodg- 
ment” was once effected, could possibly do. 
Now, my object is not controversy, but to 
suggest to R. H. B., and others, what I deem 
an effectual method of preventing a “ lodg- 
ment” of the worm in the “ inner bark of 
the tree.” Previous to 1832 I had made 
repeated trials to cultivate the peach tree, 
with the same uniform ill success. Till the 
second or third, and sometimes till the fourth 
year, my trees were healthy and their growth 
vigorous, when they would begin to decline 
and soon die, and often without any apparent 
injury from the worm. From repeated fail- 
ures, I had wholly abandoned their cultiva- 
tion as hopeless. In the spring of that year 

a friend of mine, agent tor the Messrs. 

had a lot of peach trees consigned to him 
for sale. They were offered for a time at 
private sale, aud finally advertized to be sold 
at auction ; but a part only could be sold, 
the trees having been out of the ground so 
long, and the season so far advanced that 
there remained no prospect of selling them. 
I had from the agent the offer of a bundle 
of the trees, and found 4hem, os I supposed, 
refuse trees, probably taken from a part oi 
the nursery which was to be cleared to make 
room for a new jerop. Unpromising as they 
were, I made them the subjects of the follow. 


ing experiment. A hole was dug, large 
enough to admit the roots in their natural 
position ; after which, sufficient earth was 
hauled over the roots to cover the smaller 
ones, and support the tree in its position. A 
kettle of common tar was at hand, wanned 
so as to enable me to spread it freely over 
the larger roots, and up the body of the tree 
several inches above the surface of the 
ground. The holes were then filled with 
earth as usual. All the trees thus treated, 
(23 in number,) started, but the greater part 
of them, as I expected, from the unfavorable 
circumstances already related, died in the 
course of the summer. Those that survived 
the first summer, (8 or 10 in number,) have 
grown very vigorously, and are now appa- 
rently as healthy as any trees I have of any 
description. I have from time to time exa- 
mined them, and, as often as appeared ne- 
cessary, have removed the earth and made 
a fresh application of tar, and again re- 
placed the earth. This is in no case ne- 
cessary more than twice in a year, general- 
ly once is sufficient ; and, perhaps, as a ge- 
neral rule, the fall would be the best season, 
if but one dressing was given in a year, for 
the reason that the winter would not percep- 
tibly diminish the quantity ; and if applied 
in the fall, would always be in season to pre- 
vent the early ravages of the worm. 

Granting what R. H. B. assumes to be 
the fact, that the worm is the cause of the 
destruction of peach trees, it is certainly im- 
portant, if possible, to prevent its ravages. 
He proposes a “ remedy,” which he says 
“ consists in searching for the openings in 
the bark at the root, and taking them out.” 

In this, as in every other case, preventive is 
better than “ remedy.” Let then R. H. B., 
and all others who would prevent a “lodg- 
ment” of the worm “ at the roots” of their 
peach trees, try the application of tar as 
above directed ; and if faithfully done, I he- 
sitate not to say that the preventive will be 
found more effectual, and attended with less 
trouble, than the “ remedy,” and may, by 
wholly excluding the worm, help to settle 
the question, whether it is the cause of the 
decay of peach trees, or only a consequence 
of it. D. B. 

Ridgefield, Ct., February, 1834.* 

Love of Music ry Sheef. — We were sur- 
rounded by a large flock of sheep which were 
leaving their fold to go to pasture ; one of our 
party took his flute out of nis pocket, and say- 
ing, “ I am going to turn Corydon, let us see 
whether the sheep will recognize their pastor,” 
began to play. The sheep and goats, which 
were following each other towards the raoun- 
taih with their heads hanging down, raised 
them at the first sounds of the flute ; and all, 
with a general and hasty movement, turned to 
the side from whence the agreeable noise pro- * 
ceeded. Gradually they flocked round the mu- 
sician, and listened with motionless attention. 
He ceased playing ; still the sheep did not stir. 
The shepherd witn his staff obliged those near- 
est to him to move on. They obeyed ; but no 
sooner did the fluter begin again, to play, than 
his innocent auditors returned to him. The 
shepherd, out of patience, pelted them with 
clods of earth, but not one of them would move. 
The fluter played with additibnal skill ; the 
shepherd exasperated, whistled, swore," and 
pelted the fleecy amateurs with stones. Such 
as were hit by them began to march, but oth- 
ers still refused; to stir. At last the shepherd 
was obliged to entreat our Orpheus 4o cease 
his magical sounds. The sheep then moved 
off, but continued to stop at a distance as often 
as our friend resumed his instrument .—[Vic ds 
Haydn par Bombat.] 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

. Owing to the distant region in which our accom. 
plished correspondent — whose letters under tho ini- 
tial H. hare been so eagerly and justly sought af- 
ter — is now travelling — as well as to the irregularity 
of the mails, we have no letter from him to present 
to-day. 

We must add, too, that although we have on our 
table several interesting and valuable publications 
claiming notice, we are so absorbed in the all.im. 
important political discussions of the day, that we 
must for a while ask the indulgence, both of our 
literary readers and friendly publishers. We can 
only to-day speak of a few. 

Lrrrgas of Major Jack Downino, 1 vol. New 
York: Harper A Brothers. — The eejebrify of Major 
Jack Downing is not surpassed at this day in the U. 
States, by that of any individual, however exalted. 
The public voice has unanimously awarded to his 
letters the praise of a consistent graphic record of 
the acta and doings of the President and his advi- 
sers— which, without ever violating the unity of the 
•1 d Gins rat's character, uses up, without stint, the 
interested speculators who betray his confidence. 

This volume — which we need hardly say contains 
the letters originally published in the Daily Advcrti- 
eer—is well printed, and illustrated with some amu- 
sing and spirited engravings. 

History of Sculpture, Painting and Architrc. 
Tuaa : by J. S. Memss, L. L. D. 1 vol. Boston — 
Clapp A Broadus. 

It is not without justice that we may claim as Arne, 
ricans to hava already produced in our short career 
ae a nation many remarkablcP aimers — the names of 
some of whom will certainly live. In Sculpture we 
have been less distinguished; though Greenough, and 
Auger, and Frazee, are in that branch of the fine 
arts, too, winning renown ; but in Architecture, all is 
blank with us. The bump of building, if phrenolo- 
gists will allow us so te speak — we have abundantly; 
but that of architecture has not, to our knowledge, 
as yet been p radically developed on any American 
heed. Hence, we are gratified in seeing this number 
of Con $ table' a Miscellany re-published in this coun. 
try ; and commend it to our readers in the persuasion 
that they will find it' agreeable in its style and a- 
bounding in information imparted with good taste. — 
We hare marked some extracts which at a future 
day we shall publish. 

Tub American Monthly Magazine, for March. 
—We can give unstinted praise to this periodical — 
which goes on with talent, industry, and spirit ; and 
we ore glad to learn with increasing success. We 
eopy part of a very spirited article — “ passages of the 
Life of Mary Stuart.** The ill-fated Chastelar having 
just discovered to Mary his love, and been.indig- 
nautly dismissed — tho scene is thus continued : 

An hour had scarce’y elapsed, before the lights 
were extinguished throughout the vaulted hulls of 
Holyrood ; the guards were posted lor the night, tho 
eifiaers had gone their rounds, the ladies of the 
royal circle were dismissed, and nil was darkness 
and silence. In Mary’s chamber a single lamp was 
horning in a small recess, before a beautifully exe. 
euted painting of the virgin, but the light was not 
safficieat to penetrate the obscurity which reigned 
ia the many angles and alcoves of that irregular 
apartment, although tho moonbeams were admitted 
through the open casement. 

Her garb of ceremony laid aside, her lovely shape 
eeantily veiled by a single robe of spotless linen, 
her aubnrn tresses flowing in unrestrained luxuri. 
ance almost to her feet, if she had been a oreature 
of perfect human beauty when viewed in all the 
pomp of royal pageantry, she now appeared a being 
ef supernatural loveliness. Her small white feet, 
unsandalled, glided over the rich, carpet with a 
grace, which a slight degree of fancy might have 
deemed the motion peculiar to the inhabitant* ofnno- 


[ther world. For an instant, ere she turned to her 
repose, shs leaned against the carvod mullions ol 
the window, and gazed pensively, and it might be, 
sadly, upon tho garden, where she had se lately par. 
ted from the unhappy youth, whose life was thus em- 
bittered by that very feeling, which above all others 
should have been its consolution. Withdrawing tier 
eyes from the moonlit scene, she knelt before the 
lamp and the shrine which it illuminated, and her 
| whispered orisons arose, pure as the source from 
which they flowed — the prayers of a weak and 
humble mortal, penitent for every trivial error, brea- 
thing ull confidence to Him, who can alone protect 
or pardon; the prayers of a Quean for htr numerous 
children, and last and holiest of allX* woman's 
prayers for her unfortunate admirer. Yes, she 
prayed for Chastelar, that strength might be given 
to him from on high, to boar the crosses of a miser- 
able life, and that by divine inercy the hopeless love 
might be uprooted from his breast. The words 
burst passionately from her lips, htr whole form 
quivered with the excess • 1 her emotiou, and the 
big tears fell like rain from her uplifted eyes. While 
shs was yet in the very flood of passion, a sigh was 
Ibseathed so dearly audible, that the coavietion 
flashed like lightning on her soul, that lids most st. 
eret prayer was listened to by other ears than those 
of heavenly ministers. Terror, acuts torror, took 
possession of her mind, banishing by its ssperior 
violence every less engrossing idea. She snatched 
the lamp from its niche — waved it slowly arouad 
the chamber, — and there, in the most hallowed spot 
of her widowed chamber, a spy upon hsr uuguarded 
moments, stood a dark figure. Even in that mo. 
mentof astonishment and fear, as il by instinct, the 
beautiful instinct of purely female n\odesty, she 
snatched a velvet mantle from the scat on which it 
had been cast aside, and veiled her person even bo 
fore she spoke — “ Oh God it is de Chastelar.” 

Sweet Queen,'* — replied the intruder — “bright, 
beautiful ruler of my destinios, pardon — ” 

“What ho!” — she screamed in notes of dread 
intensity — “ <i moi a mot tnes Francois. — My guards! 
— Seyton — Carmichaol — Fleming — will ye leave 
your Queen alone ! alone with treachery and black 
dishonor ! — Villain ! Slave ! — ”she cried, turning her 
flashing eyes upon him, her whole form swelling as 
it were with all the fury of injured innocence— 
“ didst thou dare to think that Mary — Mary, the! 
wife of Francis — the annotated Queen of Scotland, 
would brook thine infamous addresses— Noy kneel 
not, — or I spurn thee — What ho ! will no one aid in 
mine extremity — ” 

“ Fear nought from me — " faltered the wretched 
Chastelar, but with a voice like that of some inspired 
Pythoness she broke in — “F ear! think’st thou that 
1 could fear a thing, an abject coward thing, like 
thee ? — a wretch that would exult in the infamy of 
one whom he pretends to love. Fear thee— by 
heavens, If I could have feared, contempt must havs 
forbidden it.** 

“Nay — Mary — hear me! hear me but one word, 
if that word cost my life — ** 

Thy life — had’st thou ten thousand lives, they 
would be but a feather in the scale against thy 
monstrous villany. “ What ho ! — "again the cried, 
stamping with impotent anger at the delay of her at- 
tendanta — “ Treason ! My guards — Treason !*' At 
length the passages rang with the hurried footsteps 
of the startled inmates of the palaee — with torch, 
and spear, and brandished blades, they rushed into 
the apartment— page, sentinel, and chamberlain, la- 
dies, with dishevelled hair, and faces blanched with 
terror. — The Queen stood erect in the centre of the 
room, pointing with ono white arm bare to the>hou)- 
der towards the wretched culprit, who with folded 
arms and hend erect awaited his doom in unresisting 
silsnee. His naked rapier, with which alone he 
might hnve foiled the united efforts of his enemies, 
lay at his feet — his brow was white as sculptured 
marble, and no less rigid, but his oyes glared wildly, 
and his lips quivered^s though lie would have spoken. 
The Queen, still furious at the wrong which he had 
done her fame, marked the expression. “ Silence !'» 
•he erisd — “ Degraded ! — would’st thou meanly beg 
thy forfeit life — Wert thou my father, thou shoud’st 
die to-morrow ! — Henco with the villain ! — Bid Mait. 
land execute the warrant— Ourself — Ourself will 
sign it — away ! Chastelar dies at day break !” ,• 

“ Tis well — ** replied he calmly — “ it is well — the 
lips I love the beBt pronounce my doom ; and I die 
happy, since I die for Mary! — Would'st thou bnt 
pity the offender, while thon dost doom tho oflence, 
de Chastelar would not exchange hi? shortened span 
of life, and violent death, for (be brightest crown of 
Christendom. My limbs may die — my love will live 
for ever ! Lead on minions— 1 am more glad to die, 


than ye to slay ! — Mary — Beautiful Mary— think ! 
think hereafter upon Chastelar 1** 

The guards passed onward — last of the group, 
unfettered and unmoved, de Chastelar stalked after 
them. Once, ere he stooped beneath the low browed 
portal, he paused, placed both hands en his heart, 
bowed lowly and then pointed upwarde, as he chan- 
ted once again the words Penstx a moi—NobU 
Dame — Pensez a moi . As he vanished from her pre- 
sence, she waved her hand impatiently to be led 
alone— and all night long she traversed and re-tra- 
versed the floor of her chamber in paroxysms of tho 
fiercest despair. The warrant was brought to her 
— silently, sternly, she traced her signature beneath 
it, — not a sign of sympathy was on her pallid fea- 
tures, not a tremor shook her frame ; she was pas. 
sionless, majestic, and unmoved- The secretary If ft 
the chamber on his fatal errand — and Mary was 
again a woman. Prostrate upon her couch she lay. 
sobbing and weeping as though her very soul was 
bursting from her bosom, defying all consolation, 
spurning every offer at remedy. “ ’Tie done f* she 
woeld say — “ *Tia done ! — I have preserved my 
fame, and murdered mine only friend.*' 

The morning dawned slowly — and the heavy bells 
of all the churches clanged the death peal of Chaste- 
lar. The tramp of the cavalry defiling from the 
palace gates struck on her heart as though each hoof 
dashed on her bosom. An hoar passed sway — the 
minute bells still tolling — the roar of a culverin swept 
heavil/ downwards from the castle, and all was 
over ! — He liad died as he had lived, undaunted — as 
he had lived, devoted ! — “ Mary, |divine Mary,** — 
were his latest words — I love in death, as I have 
loved in life — thee and thee only." The axe drank 
his blood, and the Queen of Scotland had no a truer 
servant left behind, than hd, whom for a moment's 
frenzy she was compelled to slay — yet was his last 
wish satisfied, for though the Queen might not re- 
lent, the woman did forgive, and, in many a mourn- 
ful hour did Mary think on Chastelar. H. 

Lucia, the Betrothed, from the Italian of Ales- 
sandro Manzoni , 2 vols; New York, G. Dbabsorn. 
— This translation from a novel — if so we must call 
a work full of the finest developments of character, 
and tending to the highest moral aims — renowned in 
Italian literatuae, is a welcome contribution to our 
own. It furnishes a view of Italian manners and 
society in the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, of great power and interest; its histor- 
ical details are carious and instructive ; and in 
the extract we make, descriptive of a city laboring 
under the panic and sufferings of a pestilence, the 
vigor of the author’s pen will be acknowledged and 
felt by all. It is a remarkable coincidence, that tho 
same delusion which, during the plague of Milan in 
1628-9, affrighted the populace with the idea that 
secret poisons were producing all the mischief, pre- 
vailed during the existence of the Cholera in Paris, 
more than two centuries afterwards, namely in 
1832. 

The translation is, throughout, faithful almost per. 
haps to a faalt : 

The council of ten then requested the cardinal to 
order a solemn procession, for the purpose of car- 
rying through the streets the body of Ban Carlos. — 
The good prelate refused ; this confidence in a 
doubtful means disturbed him, and he feared, if the 
effect should not be obtained, confidence would be 
converted into infidelity, and rebellion against God. 
He also feared that if there really were poisoners, 
this procession would be a favorable occcsim for 
their machinations, and if there were not, so groat 
a collection would have a tendency to spread tho 
contagion. 

The doors of public odifices and private houses 
had been again plastered with venemous substan- 
ces; the news of the discovery flew from mou.h to 
mojuh ; the people, embittered by present suffering, 
and irritated by the imminence of the danger, em- 
braced the belief voluntarily ; as the idea of subtle 
instantaneous poison was more than sufficient to ex- 
plain the violence, and the moat incomprehensible 
circumstances of the disease. Adding to it the idea 
of enchantment, by which any effect was possible, 
any objection rendered feeble, every difficulty was 
explained. If the effects did riot immediately suc- 
ceed the first attempt, the cause was easy to assign ; 
it had been done by those to whom the art was new, 
and now that it was brought to perfection, the per- 
petrators were more confirmed in. tho infernal reao- 
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lutioh. If any one had dared to suggest its having] 
been done in jest, or denied the existence of a black 
intrigue, he would have passed for an obstinate fool, 
if he had not incurred the suspicion of being him. 
self engaged in the plot. With such persuasions on 
their minds, alt were on the alert to discover the 
guilty-; the most indifferent action excited suspicion, 
suspicion was changed to certainty, and certainty to 
rage. 

Aa illustrations of this, the chroniclers cite two 
examples which we will relate. 

In the church of Saint Antonio, on the day of| 
some great solemnity, an old man, after having pray, 
ed lor some time on his knees, rose to seat himself, 
and before doing so, wiped the dust from the bench 
with his handkerchief. “ This old mun poisons the 
bench,** cried a woman, who beheld the action. — 
The crowd in the church threw themselves upon 
him, tore his white hair, and after beating him, 
drew him out half dead, ro carry him to prison and 
to torture. ** I saw the unfortunate man,** says Ri. 
pamonti, “ I never knew the end of his painful story, 
but at the time l thought he had but a few moments 
to live.** 

The other event occurred the next day, it was as 
remarkable, but not as fatal. Three, young French 
men having come to visit Italy, and study its anti, 
quities, had approached the cathedral, and in 
passing by, stopped ; a circle was formed around 
them ; they were not lost sight of for a moment, 
having been recognized as strangers, and especially 
Frenchmen. As if to assure themselves that the 
wall was marble, the young artists extended thoir 
hands to touch it. This was enough. In a moment 
they were surrounded, aad with imprecations and 
blows dragged to prison. Happily however, they 
were proved to be innocent, and released. 

These things were not confined to the city ; the 
phrensy was propagated equally with the conta-] 
gion. The traveller encountered on the high road ; 
the stranger whose habits or appearance we fa in 
any respect singular, were judged to be poisoners. 
At the first intelligence of a new comer, at the cry 
even of a child, the alarm bell was rung ; and the 
unfortunates were assailed with showers of stones, 
or seised and conducted to prison. And thus the 
prison itself was, during a certain period, a place of 
safety. 

Meanwhile, the council of ten, not silenced by the 
refusal of the wise prelate, again urged their re. 
quest, which the people seconded by their clamors 
The cardinal again resisted, but finding resistance 
useless, he finally yielded ; lie did more, he consent 
ed that eke case which onclosed the relics of San 
Carlos, should be exposed for eight days on the high 
altar of the cathedral. 

The Tribunal of Health, and the other authorities 
did not oppose this proceeding ; they only ordained 
some precautions, which without obviating the dan. 
ger, indicated too plainly their apprehensions. They 
issued severe orders to prevent people from abroad 
entering the city, and to ensure their execution, com. 
manded the gates to be closed. Thsy also nailed up 
the sequestered houses; “the number of which,** 
says h contemporary writer, M amounted to about 
five hundred.** 

Three dqya were employed in preparation ; on the 
11th of June, the procession left the cathedral at day 
break ; a long fils of people, composed for the most 
part of women, their faces covered with silk masks, 
and many of them with bare feet, and clpthed in 
sackcloth,' appeared first. The tradesmen came 
next, preceded by their banners; the societies, in 
habits of various forms and colors ; then the brother- 
hoods, then the secular clergy, each with the insig. 
nia of. his rank, and holding a lighted torch in his 
hand. In the midst, amid the brilliant light of the 
torches, and the resounding eche of the canticles, 
the ease advanced, covered with a rich canopy, and 
carried alternately by four Canons, sumptuously at. 
tired. Through the crystal were seen the monal 
_ remains of the saint, clothed in pontifical robes, and 
his head covered with a mitre. In his mutilated fea. 
tures might still be distinguished some traces of his 
former countenance, such as his portraits represent 
him { and such as some of the spectators remember J 
edtojkavo beheld and honored. Behind the remains! 
of -the holy prelate, and resembling him in merit, birth 
and dignity, as. well -?s in his person, came the 
Archbishop Fcder^©.’ The rest of the clergy follow, 
ed h tin, and with them the magistrates in their robes, 
then the nobility, sortie magnificently clothed, as ifl 
to do honor tojhe pomp of the celebration, and others 
as penitents, in mourning habits and bare feet ; each] 
one, however bearing a tOrch in his hand. A. vast 
collection of people terminated the procession. 

The streets were ornamented as on festival days ; 


the rich sent out their most precious furniture ; and 
thus the fronts of the poorest houses were decorated 
by their more wealthy neighbors, or at the expense 
of the public. Here, in the place of hangings, and 
there, over the hangings themselves, were branches 
of trees; on all aides hung pictures, inscriptions, 
devices ; on the balconies were displayed vases, rich 
antiquities, and valuable curiosities; with burning 
flambeaux scattered throughout. From many of| 
those windows the sequestered sick looked upon 
ths pomp, and mingled their prayers with the peo- 
pie as they passed. The procession returned to the 
cathedral about the middle of the day. 

But the next day, whilst presumptuous confidence 
and fanatical assurance had taken possession of eve. 
ry mind, the number of deaths augmented in all 
parts of the city, in a progression so frightful, and in 
a manner so suddea, that none could avoid confess, 
ing the cause to have been the procession itself. 
However — astonishing and deplorable power of pre. 
jujlice ! this effect was not attributed to the assem- 
blage of so many people, and to the multiplicity of 
fortuitous contact, but to the facility afforded to the 
poisoners to effect their infernal purposes. But as 
this opinion could not account for so vast a mortali. 
ty, and as no traces of strange substances had been 
discovered on the passage of the procession, re- 
course was had to another invention, admitted by 
general opinion in Europe — magical and empoisoned 
powders ! it was asserted that these powders scat- 
tered profusely in the road, attached themselves to 
the skirts of the gowns, and to the feet of those, 
who had been on that day barefooted ; thus the hu. 
man mind delights itself with struggling under the 
weight of phantoms of its own creating. 

We conclude the review — not imappropriately — 
with the following notiee from a correspondent. 

Mr. Editor : — I have before me a small pamphlet 
containing Professor Faraday’s remarks on the pro- 
vention of Dry Rol in Timber. This is a subject 
almost as interesting here aa in England, and from 
the focts stated, it seems that a remedy for this evil 
has finally been discovered by a Mr. Ryan. It con. 
vista in an application of corrosive sublimate to the 
wood, which either destroys the seeds of cryptoga. 
mous plants vegetating in the wood, or combines 
with the albuminous matter existing in wood, both 
of which circumstances have been considered the 
original causes of the decay, called Dry Rot. 

Mr. Ryan, under the sanction of the Admiralty, 
made many experiments for years, and they ap. 
pear to have been eminently successful. The tim- 
ber is prepared by being soaked in a solution of cor. 
rosive sublimate ; a cube of wopd thus prepared, 
was put into the eapstan helo, at Woolwich, a place 
subject to the fungus rot; at the end of three years 
it was token out — it was sound, whilo the other 
timber was entirely decayed ; it was replaced for 
two years ; at the expiration of five years, it was 
found perfectly hard and sound, and exhibited no 
symptom of the least decay. Other experiments 
equally satisfactory are related. 

The application has been made to canvass, Ac. 
placed in a damp cellar for months ; the prepared 
pieces came oat sound, while the unprepared were 
so decayed as not to be capable of being unrolled — 
the texture of the cloth appears not to suffer by the 
application. Mr. Ryan has taken a patent for his 
important invention. 

Without any practical knowledge on the subject, 
I thoughts reference to it might excite the atten. 
tion of some of your readers, better able to investi- 
gate the merits, and appreciate the advantages of| 
the discovery. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

From Paris we have by the Sully our files te the 
2d February. They do not furnish any special in-| 
formation. 

The Gazette do France of 1st February say#, in re. 
lation to Spain, M letters from the frontiers speak 
vaguely of the convoking of the Cortes. The parti, 
sans of Do,n Carlos appear to be concentrating their 
forces upon Aspeitia. The rtruggle leads to terri. 
ble reprisals, prisoners on either side being daily 
shot.** 


We do expect later news, however, from Spain. 
Meantime we give the annexed from the Indicateur 
de Hourdeaux : •• What we have before stated as 
certain, that the new Minister, Martinez de la Ease, 
would only consent to enter the Ministry on condition 
that theCortes should be convened, has been realised. 
It was communicated by express on the 25th Janua. 
ry, in Bourdeaux, that orders had just been issued 
by the Spanish Government for immediately conven- 
ing the Cortes, par eetamentoe .** 

The capture of Leyria , midway between Oporte 
and Lisbon, on the 15th January, by the troops ef 
the Qaeen, seems to have been received in Lisbon 
at a decisive event. It re-establishes the line ef 
communication between the two prineipal eilita of 
Portugal. 

Miguel’s troops still held Santsren, contested by 
12,000 men* under the Duke de Tereeira . 

The duel between General Bugeaud and M. Du long 
arose from a discussion in theChamber of Deputies re- 
specting military obedience. General Bugeaud said — 
a soldier’s duty was to obey.** M.Dulong interrupted 
— “ what, obey even to the extent of becoming a 
gaoler! even to ignominy !** This allasion was to 
General Bugeaud’s having been the commandant 
at Blaye when the Datchese of Berri was prisoner 
there. M. Dulong was just forty year’s old, and 
appears to have been much esteemed. 

The debate in the Chamber of Deputies above al- 
luded to, wai produced by a measure taken by the 
government in relation to incorporating naval offi- 
cers with the artillery, which had been resisted by the 
officers of the latter eorps, many of whom had in 
consequence been imprisoned. 

Pahs, 30th Jan. — A duel bad taken place between 
General Bugeaud and Mr. Dulong, both members of 
the Chamber of Deputies, in which the latter was kil- 
led. The duel arose from a political quarrel. 

In our papers, which only go back te the 24th, we 
do sot find any allusion in the Chamber to the Con- 
vention of Indemnity with this country. 

It is asserted in various letters published in the 
French papers, that the loss of the French line ef 
battle ship Superbe in the gale of 14th and 15th 
December, (in which the frigate United States was 
also damaged) was occasioned by the insubordina- 
tion and refusal to do duty, of the crew. 

Spain 

[From the Journal du Commerce ef 31#/ Jan.] 

Madrid, 18th Jan* — The whole capital is delight- 
ed with nomination of Martinez de la Rosa, who en. 
Ijoya unbounded confidence. It is to be hoped that 
the monarchy will flourish under his wise and liberal 
administration. The Cortez are to be convoked, it 
is said, by the first of May. The newt of the retire, 
ment of M. Zea is received with enthusiasm through, 
out the provinces. 

M. Vasques Figuereo, the newly appointed minis- 
ter of Marime, haa declined in conseqacnce ef ill 
health. 

The Count of Toreno, has congratulated the Queen 
in the name of the provinces. This gentleman ie 
much esteemed by the' Government, and it may be 
expected that he will soon form part of the admin, 
ictration. 

The national guard is to be reorganized, upon the 
same basis as prev.ous te the dismissal of M. Zea, 
but the government will reserve to itself, the selec- 
tion aad appointment of its officers. 

The government will soon publish a political ma- 
nifesto. As the principles of M. Martinez de la 
Rosa are well known, there is no doubt of its being 
well received by the public. 

The King of Denmark has already accredited an 
ambassador at the government of Elizabeth II. at 
have the governments of the Hanseatic towns of 
Germany. 

The departure of a Spanish ambassador for Lisbon 
is spoken of. 

The Carlist bands are every where destroyed, 
thanks to the courage and devotion of the people : 
with the exception of the inhabitants of Navaae 
and Biscay, for the obstinacy of the inhabitants ef 
the provinces cannet yet be overcame. 

Several individuals attached to the administration, 
and suspected'of Cnrlism, have been dismissed. 

The Duke of Medina Coeli, grandee of Spain, and 
member of the council of regency, has given up for 
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Ihe benefit of the treasury, his salary, amounting 
to 30,000 francs per annum. 

The Director General of the Treasury, Mr. Peres, 
has announced to the Government that the national 
expenses for the first quarter of the year 1834, will 
be promptly met, the estimated revenue for that pe- 
riod having already been secured. 

The financial system of M. Gargolis is generally 
disapproved ot. This is not astonishing, for Martinez 
de la Rosa would nor form part of a Cabinet, which 
would announce a refusal of the engagements of the 
years 1820 and 1821. Mr. Martinez has always 
supported the principle that the nation should recog. 
nize any debt contracted in the name of Spain by its 
government. 

The Journal des Debats of the 30th January, says 
that a report had obtained prevalence that day, that 
Don Carlos had entered Spain at the head of 8002 
men. They add, that in all probabability there is noi 
foundation for the report, as probably it grows out of 
a rumor, that the Carlists would renew their efforts 
during Lent, when the whole of Spain is under the 
complete dominion of the clergy. They likewise 
* express an opinion that these prophesied disturban. 
cos will meet with the same result as those in 
F ranee, and be entirely unattended to. 

We give the following further particulars from 

Portugal. 

Paris, 20th January. — The news from Lisbon, i 
by way of London,* are favorable to the cause of] 
Donna Maria: her forces have obtained more im- 
portaat advances than have yet signalised their ef- 
forts. 

Gen. Sandaha, at the head of a divsion ef 5000 
men, reinforced by a detatthment faom the garrison 
of Peniche, took possession on the 15th January 
of the city of Leyria, a very strongposition between 
Lisbon and Oporto, and about equidistant between 
the two. Coimbra it is said, can offer no fnrther re- 
si stance, and there is little doubt of the junction 
of the troops under the command of Sandanha, and 
those under the command ol General Stubbs at 
Oporto. 

The Duke of Terceira, with 12,000 men, is press- 
ing tile blockade of Santarem The force of the 
Miguelites is reduced to a most deplorable situation. 

The capture of Leyria has spread great joy through 
Lisbon — it is consider as decisive of the fate of the 
nation. Portugal bonds rose in London on the recept 
of the news 3 per c$m. 

Prussia. 

Berlin, 21st January. — It is generally rumored 
that since the travels of tho hereditary prince, he 
has become strongly inclined in favor of constitu. 
tional institutions. Thers is no doubt that the views 
of tbs heir of the throne of Prussia will have a 
great influnnee over the proceedings of the Congress 


SUMMARY. 

United States Ship Fairfield . — It appears from a 
statement in the Not folk Beaoon, that on the night 
of November 25ih, when President Flores recap, 
tured Guayaquil from Gen. Rocafuerte, a boat 
was sent on shore from the United States Ship 
"mrfield, then in the harbor, to ascertain the cause 
of the firing. 

About 11 o’clock the boat returned, having been 
fired into b> the troops of Floras; two of the boat’s 
crew were wounded ; one of them, Hemy Yeung, 

| had six balls in him, two of which were in his head ; 
he died about half an hour alter getting on board ; 
the other man, Wrn. Gunner son , had two balls thro’ 

[ hie body, and his left arm broken; he was recover- 
ing. The Fairfield was at Payta 13th Dec. to sail 
in ten days for Callao, and thence in a few days for 
Valparaiso.— All well. 


Later from Cadiz — The ship Aleiope ha, arrived 
it Boston from Cadiz, whence she sailed on the 7th 
ul brings Cadiz papers to the 3d February 
and Gibralter papers to the 30th January. 

A proclnmation was issued by the Governor of 

Cadiz on the 26th ., which, after reciting that the 

night before, the rest of the peaceful inhabitants had 
been disturbed by parties of men perambulating the 
streets with musical instruments, and sending forth 
loud cries, and tetrific expressions, which the organs 
of tlie law alone have a right to utter— made known 
bis Excellency’s willingness to sanction decent di. 
versions on the application of respectable persons 
who could not answer for the maintenance of order, 
but at the same time strictly prohibited, and de. 
nounced the severest penalties against anv one who 
should, by day or by night, send forth cries cslcula. 
ted to oflend others, to disturb public tranquillity, or 
to rouse the passiQnsof the multitude. 

In future, the pris'opers taken from the insurgents 
are to be compelled to serve six years, viz : the non- 
connniMioned officers in the regiments or companiee 
belonging to settlement, on the coast of Africa or the 
Havana, and the privates in the corps stationed in 
Guba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. As 
the leaders of bands, they will, as heretofore, be 
dealt with according to law. 

Correspondence e f the Journal of Commerce. 

Maracaibo, Feb. 14, 1S34. 
General* Montilla and Oleary, left this place 
jfMterdty, in the English man-of-war hrig Vic- 
tor for Jamaica, on their way to England and 
IP ranee, as Commissioners from V enezuela. 

1 here to no news of any kind. 


Opeicial.— The following statement is from John- 
E. rorrest, Secretary to the Commission under the 
Convention with France, which accompanies a bill 
i now before Congress : 

Statement. The act establishing the commission 
required that the Board should assemble on the first 
Monday in August, 1232; but, in consequence of the 
short interval of time between its pa-sage and the 
. j l ,nee, i n g» only one Commissioner at. 
tended on that day, and a full moeting was not effect, 
ed until the 17th September. At this session the 
Board passed the nocesasry orders for tho govern- 
ment oFthe claimants in the preparation of their me. 
morials, and adjourned on the 18th September, to 
meet on the 17th December. 

Second session, commenced 19th Docember, and 
continued until the 5th March, 1833. During this 
[session 751 memorials were filed ; which being ex. 
amined and disposed of, and the board having no 
^ u 5 me ” before il » adjourned to meet oo the 
10th of June following. 

Third session, commenced 10th June, and con- 
tinued until the 13th July. During this session 
1,314 memorials were filed; and the board having 
examined and disposed of them, and theTe being no 
other business before it, adjourned to meet on the 
21st October. 

Forth •eMion, comm.nc.d 21 «t October, and con. 
tinned iinul 19ih February, 1834. During thi, mm- 
,on , 5 “ m T 0rl,1< w * r * ownined and di,po„d of, 
and 230 clams examined, with the proof, filed in 
support of them. 

The whole number of memorials filed, it will be 
seen, from the foregoing statement, amount to 2,591. 
and they were disposed of as follows : 

1,792 received a, .otting forth good claim, 

4B5 suspended for further consideration. 

142 not received, lor defect of form. 

172 rejected. 

2,501 


[From the National Gazette.] 
STEAMBOAT WILLIAM PENN. 

1 "6 undersigned, a Committee of the Board o I 
U. rectors of the Newcastle and Frenchtown Rail, 
road Company, having examined into the circum- 
stances connected with the destruction by fire of their 
tine boat William Penn, oil the evening of Tuesday 
the 4th instant, which was unfortunately attended 
with the loss of four lives, submit the foil-owing as 
the result of their investigations : 

About half ' paw 5 o'clock on ihe evening afore- 
said, the William Penn, on her return from New. 
castle, having on board about 150 passengers, and 
being about one mile this aide of Gloucester Point 
was discovered to he on fire, the flames bursting out 
with great violence on the windward side of the 
boat, outside of the larboard boiler near the after 
end of it. The committee are satisfied that it was 
communicated to the wood near the boiler by means 
of a fissure through the sheet-iron-work of one of 
the return flues of the furnace which had either es. 
capcd the vigilance of the workmen by whom it 
had been examined two days previously, or which 
was of sjill more recent origin. Tho wood which 
first becdnie ignited was unusually dry, and there, 
lore burnt with great rapidity, and the combusti. 

4 , nat ? r ® of th « bulkheads, and slight upper deqk 
of the boat, together with a strong westerly wind, 
aided ifs progress, so that in a few minutes but little 
hopes were entertained of being able to save the 
boat. The efforts of Captain Jeffries and his crew 
to do so, seem, nevertheless, not to have been abat- 
ed which the slightest chance of success remained. 
A hole wa» cut through tho upper deck, and a large 
quantity or water was thrown on Ihe fire, without 
producing any aensible effect : the hote wee rigged 
to the forcing pump uear the bow of the boat, bat 


so groat was the pres, of paeeeagerg in it, vicini. 
|ty, that It ceuld not be worked j and in the mean, 
time the progress of the flames and the alarm had 
reached such a pitch, that nothing remained ts be 
done but to run the boat a-hore, in order to preserve 
the lives of the individuals on board. The tiller 
ropes having been burnt, this was promptly effaet- 
ed by means of the starboard engine— when all the 
passengers (except three, who jumped overboard 
into deep water and were drowned) were safely 
landed. The bodies of those who threw themselves 
into the river, were immediately recovered and 
conveyed to the city, where every effort was mads 
that medical skill could devise to resuscitate them 
|but m vain. ’ 

One of these unfortunate persona was in the bow 
oF tho boat, out of danger, and rushed towards tbs 
stern, through the flames to meet his death, by pre 
equating himself into the water, although begged 
by Captain Jeffries to remain where he was. The 
fourth passenger who is deceased was in feeble 
health, and died the day succeeding the disaster, 
it is supposed in consequence of having been in the 
water. 

Several horses, a portion of the mails, and the 
largest part of the baggage, were saved ; and no 
doubt exists in the minds of the Committee that 
all the passengers might have been rescued with, 
out difficulty, but for the panic which is natural 
and perhaps unavoidable, on such an occasion. It 
appear,, however, that the greatest presence of 
mind wu preferred by the engineers, firemen, and 
crew generally, one of whom held up a portion of 
the bulk head which the fire bad forced out, and 
called to the paaaengers te go forward, whil.t he 
thus confined the flames and prevented the paaaac, 
irom being interrupted. * 

As soon os the fire was discovered, the safety, 
valves were raised, to prevent the additienal danger 
ot explosion of the boilers. - 

J Captain Jeffries remained on board, exerting him- 
••.l to save the property of the passengers after all 
ware out of the boat, and was himself the last per. 
son to leave her. 

The Committee, in giving these details of the a. 
bove melancholy disaster, deem it their duty to ex- 
press their thanks, on behalf ot the company, to the 
master ferryman and the captains and crews of the 
•team and other ferry boats, both of this city and 
Camden, as well as to many others, who so promptly 
repaired to the William Penn, and rendered every 
assistance which the nature of the case would per- 
|mit. v 

Tho Committee, after a very close investigation, 
are enabled to state their decided convicifm, that the 
persons already annouheed as dead are all that lost 
their lives on this distressing occasion. 

On the whole, the Committee consider the fire to 
have been entirely occidental ; and while they are af 
opinion that it ought to induce additional care on the 
part of those engaged in steam navigatioa, they are 
[unable to perceive that any want of prudenca or cau- 
non can be attributed to Captkin Jeffries or the per- 
sons employed under him; on the contrary, they 
deem Captain Jeffries entitled to every confidence, 
and believe that his conduct in the trying circum- 
stances in which he was placed was deserving of the 
highest praise. 

James Lbfevre, 1 
S. Nkvins, I ^ 

Wi D. Lewis, ^Committee. 

Wm. J. Watson, J 
Philadelphia, March 11, 1834. 


Extract from a printed circular of Messrs. Baring, 
Brothers & Co. of London, dated Jan. 22d. 
“There hasbeeo some demand for American stocks 
since the beginning of the month, but at low pricee ; 
and the amount of vhrious descriptions in the market 
being large, we do not look for any improvement, 
particula ly as the financial difficulties in the U. S. 
alarm our c np\ t a lists .” 

Lower C. sad a. — : Tho address to the King, em- 
bodying ninety two resolutions, demanding the im- 
peachment of t e govemor-in-chief, Ac. finally pass, 
ed ihe wemfclj on the flight of the 1st inst., yeas 
43; Bays 29. . u address to the governor, praying 
him to trano**'* * he address to the King, was also 
adopted ; and . Governor received the assembly 
with their addn «s on the 4th inst. Mr: Morin had 
been appointed to go to London, as baare r of the re- 
solutions , and about £300 had beeu subscribed for 
that purpose. 
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To the Editor oj the New York American : 

Sir — I sincerely hope the Hebrew language will 
henceforth attract the attention of American ladies 
as much as it has attracted that of thsirsez in Europe 
oi late yean. The advertisement in your columns 
leads me to cherish this hope. No one, ignorant of 
the sacred language, can conceive the ezqui fiiefe cl- 
ings which accompany the reading of it. I can nev. 
er forget my delight at the sweet simplicity of scb 
sentences as — 44 And behold it was very good 
••Fear not Abraham,” n&c. The awe with which I 
read those words full of majesty — 44 Let there be light, 
and there was light nor my wonder when I under- 
stood the grammatical meaning of the name of Jeho. 
vah. To the refined and pious mind, the reading o 
the Hebrew Bible is accompanied with pleasure ever 
new, ever varied, ever thrilling. There, indeed, we 
drink at — 

Biloa’s brook that flow'd 
Fast by tha oracle oi God. 

Without an intimate acquaintance with Hebrew, 
we can neither understand many important passages 
in our Bible, nor feel those many beauties in our 
own language, which may be called Hebraisms — the 
incorporating of which, speak so highly in praise of 
the piety of our forefathers. The illustrious poet of 
the English language, whom I have just quoted, con. 
stantly indulges in these Hebraisms ; and his free 
use of them, has gained for his immortal poem the 
merit of more sublimity than either the Iliad or the 
JSneid. The female of taste and education, who has 
spent days of delight over the Paradise Lost, and 
thinks she appreciates the sublime bard, must learn 
Hebrew ; and then she will confess, that, compara* 
lively speaking, she had really tasted very few of his 
refined allusions, and those in a very slight degree. 
How quickly is the poet appreciated by tbe Hebrew 
scholar when he reads Milton’s translation of the 
word merachsphsth % in the 2d v. of the 1st chapter of 
Genesis, as we have it in his invocation : 

Thou from (be Aral 

West present; and with mighty wtnys outspread 
Dave-like aaVat brooding on Uie vmt abyss, 

And mad* at it pragnant. 

The remark has been made by a truly learned 
man. that the fate of the English scholar was a hard 
one; since he could not really be called such till he 
had attained an acquaintance with Hebrew. Had 
he known, as well as I do, the facility with which it 
is acquired, compared with Latin or Greek, he would 
have blessed the difficulty which he continued to de- 
precate all his life. Sarnia. 

Norfolk m.New York. — The proprietors of the 
New York and London line of Packets, have re. 
cently announced their intention to reduce the freight 
of tobacco to 25 shillings per hogshead. This is 
intended to bring shipments of the article from 
southern ports, and will have a ruinous effect upon 
the southern lines of Packet. The line established 
between James river and Liverpool will be rendered 
wholly useless by the measure, as it cannot afford 
to carry the article dor less than thirty.five shillings 
per hogshead. This anticipated result has greatly 
irritated the good people of Norfolk. Their papers 
contain several fiery protests against it,^ and some 
hot.beaded simpleton even talks about 14 a recur- 
rence to first principles.*' The fact is, that it. is 
vain, in matters of business, to ezpect men to be 
guided by a sense of the interests of others. If 
New York can make money by the new arrange- 
ment, the Norfolk line will have to retire before 
the superior facilities of their northern competitor. 

Naval Lyceum. — We published some days ago, 
the lettter of James Madison , accepting an honorary 
membership of this institution. We now have plea 
sure in publishing the letter of John Quincy Adams. 
Cjsunodbre Chas G. Bldgely, New York, 

PrtaUent United 8tatra Laval Lyceum : 

Washington, Frb. 24, 1834. 

Sir : — I have received your letter of the I4th in. 
stant, notifying me of the honor done me by the 
members of the United States Naval Lyceum, in 
electing me an honorary membt r of that institution. 

I pray you. Sir, to teuder to the members of the 
Lyceum my thanks for this gratifying mark of dis. 
tinetion, and to aeqept them for the obliging manner 
in which you have communicated it. 

Taught from my infeney-to consider the Navy of 
ibis Union as our most effective wall of defence ; a 
witness in childhood of that gallantry which, from 


that day to the present, has so eminently signalized 
the career of the mariners in her service, I cannot hut 
take pride in finding myself associated with the mem. 
bers of a profession aliko adapted to promote the ho- 
nor of their country in Peace, as to protect her in- 
teresta in War, and in the pursuit of purposes which 
may give energy to the practical skill to be display- 
ed on its appropriate element, by investing it with 
| the progressive improvements of science, and the 
embellishments of literature and the arts. 

I am with great respect, Sir, your ob*t serv*t, 

John Quincy Adams. 

Thc Anokl ArrBARiNo to the Shepherds. — We 
have not yet found a moment ourselves te go and 
look at this new, and as we hear on all sides, fine 
picture, by Cole. A friend, however, who has just 
come from there asks room, which we cheerfully 
make, for the annezed remarks. 

Cole's new Picture. — We visited the Academy 
in Barclay street in order to see the new production 
of one so well known to the public. The picture is 
certainly beautiful, and the subject appears to us for 
many reasons, admirably adapted to the pencil. It 
refers to the solemn communication by the Angel to 
the Shepherds o f the advent of Christ, and the pro- 
mise of peace and good will on earth to man. The 
Shepherds are watching their flocks on the plains of 
Bethlehem ; the star which led the wise men shines 
out in bland radiance, over the sacred spot, while on 
| the othor side, the Heavens are drawn aside, and 
the messenger announces to the affrighted herds, 
men the tidings of great joy — 4; Unto you is born 
this day a Saviour." The lights are well managed, 
and the repose and stillness of the scene are beauti- 
fully pourtrayed. The figure of the elder shepherd 
it effective, and the gradations of terror and amaze, 
ment in all three, is happily coneeived. The watch- 
fulness of the dog is contrasted with the sleeping of 
the goat, who, though standing up, is evidently 
taking his nap. 

We think this picture will add to the reputation of 
Mr. Cole, and we are sure no one will regret having 
paid it a visit or two." 

[From the Intelligencer of yesterday . J 

The President yesterday re-nominated to the Se. 
note the three persons lately rejected as Government 
Directors of the Bank of the United States. The 
reasons which he assigned to the Senate for this 
unusual step, if any, were communicated in confi- 
dence, and are of course unknown to us. 

Ohio. — The Legislature of this State adjourned on 
the 3d|inst« The Columbus Journal furnishes the fol- 
lowing list of monied incorporations created by the 
Legislature at the reeent session : — 


Names. Capital. 

Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany - . - $2,000,000 

Lafayette Bank of Cincinnati . 1,000,000 

Clinton Bank of Columbus - 300,000 

Bank of Cleveland - - 300,000 

Bank of Massillon - • 200,000 

Bank of Circleville . - 200,000 

Bank of Wooster . - 100,000 

Bank of Xenia . - 100,000 

Bank of Sandusky - - 100,000 

Bank of New Lisbon - 100,000 


Total . $4,400,000 


[Avm the Charleston Courier of March 3.] 

Cotton.— There wm less doing in this article than during 
the previous week, owing, In a great measure, to two or three 
days of bad weather, and the Races. Holders, Imwever, have 
remained Arm, and former prices were fully maintained.— 
The late news from Liverpool, received on Baturdny, had no 
visible effect upon the prices in this market— sales having 
(men made after the receipt of these accounts, at about for- 
mer rates. The total tales pf Upland amounted to upwards 
of 3000 bales, via ; — 35 bake at 10 cents— 90 at 10$ — 50 at 10J — 
104 at 101—338 at 10*— 376 at 11—960 at 111—984 at 111— 
363 at 11 1—67 at 11 *-80 at Hi — 351 at 19 -l 53 at 19*— 537 
at 19*. The transactions In Sea Island and Mains were fair 
at from 90 to 95 tor common, and upwards for finer description. 
Santee* of all description meet with ready sales. 

We quote Sea Island and Main, common, 90 at 95 ; fine do. 
96 and upwards; Santees, 18 a 91 ; Short 8taple, inferior to 
middling, 10 a 10* ; fair to good, 11 a 11*; prime to choice, 
43 a 19*. 

Rica.— We have no alteration to make in the price of this 
article. A little more inquiry was experienced for middling 
qualities, and holders are generally firm. Tbe sales amounted 
to upwards of 9000 bbls.vix >—197 bbls. at 34—964 at 9 3 16— 
890 at 9*— 931 at 9|— 171 at 9 lfi-185 at 4—130 at 9*-150 


New England Banks. — The amount of Country 
Bank notes exchanged at the Suffolk Bank daring 
the last year, was eight millione of dollars, ef $386,- 
000 a day. 

[From the Roseville {Ohio) Telegraph.} 

Indian Hostilities near homs. — The following 
are the incidents of an affray which has produced 
here considerable excitement : 

Mr. L. B. Bartlet. agent of the celebrated Miami 
chief, Godfrey, passed through this place in company 
with Poqua, son of Godfrey, on their return from 
Cincinnati to the residence of the latter near Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, on Thursday, 7th inst. They 
stopped at a public Heuse 4 miles west of this. A 
short time after goiog to bed, Poqua having gotten 
up on apme false pretext, and provided himself with 
a dirk from his saddle bags, sounded the accustomed 
war wkeop in the ear of his astonished fellow tra. 
veller, and stabbed him through the arm. Both in- 
stantly sprang to the floor, and a desperate struggle 
ensued — the Indian atill uttering hit fear nil yells 
and occasionally wounded Bartlet. The noise awa- 
kened a number of individuals who rushed into the 
room. Mr. Clcndinning, the landlord, entered first, 
with a candle ; this the savage struck out and stab, 
bed M. C. in the eheat. Messrs. J. and W. M'Whi- 
ney next entered ; the former of whom he wounded 
in tbe shoulder ; the latter, like Achilles, received 
a stab in the heel. A Mr. Hipea next advanced — 
him he wounded in the arm. The next thrust was 
at Mr. Brace, which passed through his clothes. 
Having lost his dirk accidentally he now commenced 
with hit fists, and soon remained sole master ef the 
room, where he was blockaded until morning, when 
he quietly gave himself up. He is now in our county 
jail. No adequate cause for hie conduct kae boon 
assigned. The manner of the agent, Mr. B., to. 
wards him, appears to have been invariably kind, 
and Poqua has heretofore sustained a high chares- 
ter. It ie supposed that none of the wounds are 
fatal, though Mr. Clendenning and Mr. Bartlet are 
seriously injured — the latter in five places. 

New Orleans 25 Feb. — A Riot — On Friday night 
last a serious disturbance took place anong tke Irish 
laborers employed in digging the upper canal and 
some of a different section of the country, who were 
employed in making and repairing the Levees down 
the coast. It appears that a man named Allahan, 
had failed to obtain a jeb of work, and therefore 
was determined to impede its progress of his sue. 
cessful competitor, and in the course of Friday west 
down to the Coast with his band to put his threats 
in execution ; finding hia parfy too weak, he said 
he would fetch a gang that would flog them 
and left the ground. Late in the night he re- 
turned, with a gang from the Canal, and fell 
upon hie opponents, and beat them, and mal- 
treated them most brutally — the result ef which 
was that three of them have died from their bruises, 
and many more are severely hurt. During Saturday 
the Police were actively engaged in detecting some 
of the offenders, and three er four were arrested.-* 
On Saturday night, however, the attack was again 
resumed, and the attention of the Police was called 
to a gang of the desperadoes, armed with muskets 
and fo wling pieces, collected on the Gentilly Ridge, 
They had worried and beaten, so we learn, several 
negroes en the different plantations. Ths guard im- 
mediately repaired to the spot, when they were met 
by a discharge of musketry, one ball striking the 
musket of one of the guard, cutting it asunder and 
wounding the man. The guard returned the fire and 
finished by takiqg 23 of these ruffian pioneers and 
bringing them to prison, where they are now eonfined. 
On Susday night a party of these same men entered 
tbe miserable dwelling of an old woman and her 
daoghtea, and beat them moat cruelly, and so they 
continued their practices until the Police checked 
them in their murderous career. Parties of three 
and four of these ruffians, armed, were met by the 
guard, and arrested, on Sunday night, and conducted 
to prison. It is really somewhat alarming that these 
men, disregarding tbe rights of their fellow men, 
should thus put a whole community into commotion. 
Such acta as these can by no means have a beneficial 
tendency, and the result will be that rather than en. 
courage them at all, other men will obtain a higher 
price for work, which, perhaps, will not b# so woll 
executed. We de sincerely hope that the offenders 
will be brought to juatico, and above all, tho leader 
of this riot, Allaham. 

Yesterday an affray took place on tke Levee be- 
tween two boatmen, Which terminated in the death 
of one. The particulars of the quarrel we have not 
yet learned. The offender was immediately arrest, 
ed by the po’ice, and ie now awaiting hie examina- 
tion before the Mayor.— [New Orleans Mer. Adv.] 
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The old line of Liverpool packets — the establish, 
merit of which all admit :o have given the first great 
impulse to that regularity, despatch and certainly, 
which now ehsraeterise our intercourse with the 
chief ports of Europe — has recently, as we have 
before stated, passed into new hands. 

Two regulations have been recently introduced, 
which seem to meet with universal approbation. 
The one Axing the price of passage at one hundred 
mnd twenty dollars , without liquor*— thus exempting 
those passengers who do not use them, from oontri. 
buting to pay for those who do — while to the latter 
the steward will always be prepared to supply at a 
fixed rate, sueh wines dec. as may be desired. The 
other is, that when the regular day of sailing falls 
on a Sunday, the vessel will be detained till Monday. 
This, as a mere matter of business, is a great con- 
venience, as it gives to shippers, the chance of ano. 
ther day's mail to forward the latest accounts to 
their correspondents ; and enables them, moreover, 
to close their most important letters on the very day 
of the vessels sailing ; which, when that occurred 
oa Sunday could not be. This will be felt by all mer- 
ohants to be of itself a great advantage. 

The line of London packets have, we understand, 
also adopted these regulations — which, it is reasona- 
ble to, presume, receiving as they seem to do, the 
unanimous approbation of the business classes — will 
bo in like manner adopted by the various other lines 
of European packets. 

Naval Lyceum. — Although, amid the mere en- 
grossing topics of the day, little has been lately 
said in our paper of this excellent institution, it 
does not, we are glad to find, cease to interest the 
public. We received, a day or two ago, a fine fruit 
piece from the Hope gallery, intended for the Ly. 
ceum; and now we have pleasure in publishing an 
excellent letter from Jambs Madison, accepting an 
honorary membership in that association. 

Montfxusr, February 20 , 1834 . 

Dear Sir : — I have duly received your letter, noti- 
lying the honorary membership conferred on me by 
the ♦* United States Naval Lyceum, New York.** 
The laudable objects of the Institute, and the names 
with which mine is associated, give the distinction 
a value, which claims the special acknowledgments 
which I beg may be accepted. I must at the same 
lime express my sensibility to the very kind tern. a 
in which the communication is made to me, and the 
gratification I must always feel, in reflecting, that 
selections made for the Naval Service of the United 
States, whilst the Executive was in my hands, were 
so well justified by a brilliancy of career in war, and 
eu honorable usefulness in peace. 

Be pleased to accept for yourself my cordial re. 
Spects and salutations. James Madison. 

Commodore Charles G. Ridgkly. 

John Breathitt, Governor of Kentucky, died 
of consumption, at the seat of Government, 
Frankfort, on Friday the 21st ult. 

On Saturday, James T. Morehead, Esq. Lieut. 
Governor, was qualified and entered upon the 
duties of his office as Governor, in consepuence 
of its vacation, by the death of Gov. Breahitt. 
James Guthrie, Esq. of Louisville, was elected 
Speaker of the Senate, in the place of the Lieut. 
Governor. 

Appointments — February 25 , 1834 . 

My the Qovernor, with the advice and eonsent of the 
Senate. 

Niw Yore— David Austin, William G. Bull, 
Thosaaa P. Bowne, John J. Bedient, Anthony 
W. Bleecker, James Bleecker, Jacob Burdett, 
Wm» J. Brown, Thomas Bell, Joseph W. Cor- 
lied, Richard Crawford, John P. Dieterich, Jo- 
seph Daymon* Isaac T. Doughty, Wm. H. 
Franklin, James Gourlay, Wm. Gerard, James 
N. Gifting, Lind ley M. Hoffman, Peter M. Hal- 
stead, JonnHerriman, George Innis, Sidney P 
Ingraham, Samson M. Isaacs, Elisha Kingsland, 
Avon Levey r Richard Lawrence, John Lang 
doa, Gilbert Lewis, Wm. M’Laughlin, Wm. 
M’Donnell, Wm.D.M’Carty, Rowland R. Min- 


furn, James M. Miller, Robert Charles Morris, 
Geo. M’Kay Morril, Geo. S. Munn, Aaron B. 
Nones, Samuel Philips, John Pearson, Thomas 
W. Pearsall, Lawrence Power, Henry L. Patter- 
son, James C. Smith, Solomon Seixas, Daniel 
Sparks, Charles B. Spicer, Wm. Timpson, Ed- 
ward G. Thompson, Abraham Waterhouse, Ja- 
cob Van Winkle, and Charles N. Yeoman, auc- 
tioneers. Samuel Satterlee,jr. measurer of grain. 
Judah Hammond, Justice of the marine court. 
John Wright, Samuel W. Disbrow, Isaac L. 
Tompkins, Oliver H. Tompkins, Cornelius 
Timpson, Samuel Clark, John Vredenburgh, 
Lewis Smith, Jacob BrinckerhofF, J. G Ketch- 
um, Eld ward Webb, Oliver Holden, Ebenezer 
Briggs, Joseph Earle, Gilbert Perkins, Jobert T. 
Clark, and Tobias L. Stoughtenburgh, mea- 
surers of grain. 

T From the Journal of Commerce.) 

Country Banks.— T hrough the kindness of a gen- 
tleman connected with one of our Banking institutions, 
we are enabled to lay before our readers a list of 
those country Banks which redeem their bills at 
Banks in this city. There are thirteen, of which the 
bills, of all denominations , are redeemable in New. 
York ; and of these, eight have assumed this new 
relation within the last ten days. The names of such 
are printed in italics. The other five have been long 
in the habit of redeeming their notes in this city* Oi 
the whole thirteen, all are Safety Fund Banks except 
two. Seventeen other country Banks redeem their 
bills, of and above a certain denomination, at the 
Banks in this city. The annexed schedule gives the 
particulars : 

List of Banks whose Bills are redeemed in New York. 

Mine berg Bank JY. Y. Slate Bmk, at Albany 

Brooklyn Bank, L. I. Mechanic*' and Former*' Bank t 

Long Island Bank, Brooklyn at Albany 
Dutchess County Bank CntekiU Bank 

Hudson River Hank tVeetckeeter County Ban k 

Poughkecsie Bank Canal Bank , Albany 

Bank of Troy Farmer t' Bank , Troy 

Panners' A Mechanics* Bank, Rahway.... &*• and upwards 

Btate Bank, Elizabethtown 5’s and upwards 

Newark Banking and inrurance Co 5’s and upwards 

Trenton Banking Co 5*s and upwards 

Slate Bank, Newark S’* and upwards 

Mechanics’ Bank of Newark 5*s and upwards 

Btate Bank, Newbrunswick 5’s and upward* 

State Bank. Morristown 5’s and upwards 

Commercial Bank, Amboy 10’s and upwards 

Beividere Bank. N. J 10’s and upwards 

Orange Bank of Essex 10*s and upwards 

Mcch. A Merch. Bank.Middiel’n Point. . . 10*s and upwards 

Bank of Albany 90’s and upwards 

Saratoga County Bank 50’aand upwards 

Commercial Bank, Albany 50*s and upwards 

Lansingburg Bank 50’s and upwards 

Troy City Hank 100's and upwards 

Several Banks issue more or less Notes drawn payable in 
New York. 

Disaster at Sea.—' The schr. Mary Francis, Cspt. 
B. Kirwan, of East River, which sailed from that 
place about 15 days ago, bound to the West Indies, 
returned there last Friday night in distress. She 
was run foul of, on the night of the 14th, in the lati. 
tude of Bermuda, by the ship Triton, bound to Ports, 
mouth, (N. H.) from the South Sea. The ship had 
all sail set and was going nine or ten knots, and 
struck the schooner on the starboard quarter, knock, 
ed Capt. Kirwan and one of his men overboard ; the 
man was lost, and Captain Kirwan had his right arm 
and leg broken, and otherwise dreadfully mangled ; 
notwithstanding which he got hold of a rope with his 
left hand, and held on for half an hour, before his 
cries were heard, and then there were only two men 
on board, (the other two having got on board the 
ship when in contact.) It was two or three hours 
before the ship got in sail, and returned to the schoon. 
er ; they lay by her until daylight, when she left her. 
The schooner is quite new, and is a very strong 
vessel, consequently did not receive as much damage 
as might have been expected ; she lost three stanch* 
eons, the roil waist and part ot the taflrail, but does 
not leak more than she did before the accident. — 
Capt. Kirwan's sufferings are most excruciating, and 
if his life is saved, it is feared he will lose his leg. 
The ship was before the wind, and the schooner was 
close hauled ; they saw each other quarter of an hour 
before they came in contact, and Captain Kirwan 
used every exertion to get of the way, but as his 
vessel was under easy sail, he could not keep clear 
of the ship. Capt. Kirwan does not know how he 
got hurt, and has no recollection of any occurrence 
after the ship struek, and he was twenty yards 
astern of the vessel with a rope in his hand, and ah 
though she was going two or thfee knots, he con. 
taived to haul himself up with one hand until he 
reached her before they heard him on board. The 
Captain of the ship was- below. The ship’s' head 
and bowsprit were carried away, and part ef Ute 


1 1 head fell on the schooner's deek. The schooner is 
loaded with flour and corn, belonging to some per* 
sons in Fredericksburg ; she will repair damages 
and proceed on her voyage the last of the week, ur.* 
derthe command of Capt. Kirwan’s son. — [Norfojk 
Beacon.] 

Appointments by the President, 

By and with the advice mnd consent of the Senate. 

John G. Mawney, Surveyor and Inspector, East 
Greenwich. R. I. " 

Samuel Brown, Naval Oflieer, Providence, R. I. 

David Henskaw, Collector of Customs, Boston, 
Mass. 

John McNeil, Surveyor and Inspector, for the same 
port. 

George Brent, Collector of Customs, Alexandria, 
D. C. 

(The above are all re-appointments.) 

Armsted D. Carey, Receiver at Sparta, Alabama, 
in place of I. S. Hunter resignod. 

James H. Weakley, Surveyor General of Public 
l ands in Alabama, in place of John Coffee, de- 
ceased. 

Alexander Hunter, to be Marshal for the district 
of Columbia, in the the place of Henry Ashton do- 
ceased. 

Byrd Brandon to be Attorney for the Northern 
District of Alabama, re . appointed. 

Garret D. Wall to be Attorney for the District of 
New Jersey, re-appointed. 

Daniel Kellog to be Attorney far the District of 
Vermont, re-appointed. 

Benjamin F. Linton to be Attorney for the Western 
District of Louisiana, re-appointed. 

David C. Wilson to be Marshal for the District of 
Delaware, reappointed. 

Augustus Jones to be Marshal for the District of 
Missouri, reappointed. 

Heman Lowry to be Marshal for the District of 
Vermont reappointed. 

William Lyon to be Marshal for the Eastern Die. 
trict of Tennessee, reappointed. 

John McCalls to be Marshal for the District of 
Kentucky, reappointed. 

Thomas B. Monroe to be Judge for the District of 
Kentucky in the place of John Boyle, deceased. 

The Canals, according to a statement by authority 
in the Albany Argus, will bo open for navigation on 
the 17th April. The water will bo let in, and the 
whole extent be navigable on the morning of that 
day. 

The Mobile Register of February 22d, says, 
“ The Branch of the United States Bank in 
that City has resumed the purchase of foreign 
exchanges. The rates have not come to our 
knowledge. 

The Mechanics 1 dank of this city have received 
funds from the Government, with which to pay those 
pensioners whom the Bank of the United Slates have 
been prohibited, by tBe Secretary of War, from pay- 
ing. 

THE SILK WORM.— by mrs.sarar jane hale. 
There is no form, upon our earth, 

That bears the mighty Maker's seal, 

But has some charm — to draw this forth, 

We need but hearts to feel. 

I saw a fairy young girl— her face 
Was aweet as dream of cherish’d friend ; 

Just at the age when childhood’s grace 
And maiden softness blend. 

A silk worm m her hand she laid, ' 

Nor fear, nor yet disgust was stirred ; 

But gaily with nercliarge she play’d 
As 'twere a nestling bird. 

She raised it to her dimple cheek. 

And let it rest and revel there — 

O, why for outward beauty seek ! 

Love makes its favorites fair. 

That worm — I should have shrunk, in truth, 

To feel the reptile o'er me move, 

But loved by innocence and youth j 
I deemed it worthy love. 

Would we. I thought, the soul imbue, 

In early life, with sympathies 
For every harmless thing, and view 
Such creatures formed to please ; 

And when with usefulness combined, 

Give them our love and gentle care — 

O, we might have a world as kind 
As God has made R fair ! 

There is no form upon our earth, 

That bears the mighty Makar’s seal, 

But has some charm— to call it forth. 

We need hot hearts to feel. 
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There is good sense and| sound argument in ihc 
annexed remarks from the Journal of Commerce. 

Exciianok in China. — It is mentioned in the let- 
ters from Canton, that bills of Exchange drawn by 
the United Slates Bank upon their bankers in Lon. 
don, had been sold at the rate of 4s. 4d. per dollar, 
while there was no sale at all for private bills. The 
fact is worthy of a moment's consideration, as il- 
lustrating the importance of such an institution. 
The China trade was formerly carried on almost 
wholly by exporting silver dollars. But within a few 
years past, the Chinese, perhaps having satisfied 
themselves with making silver gods, have turned 
their attention to articles of more substantial import, 
ance. They purchase large quantities of British 
goods, which renders exchange on London as good 
to them as dollars and better. But at such a dis- 
tance and under the circumstances which exist, it is 
impossible to establish priivate credit firmly enough 
to sustain so large a business, under all the fluctua- 
tions of opinion. Generally to be sure, private bill* 
have been negociated with success, but nothing! 
short of a great national institution has sufficient no- 
toriety and firmness of responsibility to resist the 
suspicions which occasionally spring up. By means 
of hills of exchange, our teas and silks from China 
are paid for by the products of our own soil. For, 
the bills drawn on London aud sold in Canton, are 
met and paid by funds resulting from sules of Cot- 
ton and other articles in the ports of Europe. The 
great expense and risk of exporting specie is saved, 
and one cause of fluctuations in the money market 
avoided. A ship sails to Canton fora cargo ol groat 
value, and her whole outward cargo consists of 
three or four slips of paper, six inchos by four. If 
the whole cargo is lost, every thing is saved. — 
Pirates may capture it, or the fire burn it, still it is 
safe, and in possession of the rightful owner. 

We know there are some persons who consider 
credit a dangerous thing. They say it induces over 
trading, and brings on fluctuations aud ruin. If this 
were ever so true we prefer fluctuations to total in. 
action. It is better that thore should bo failures oc- 
casionally, and that some individuals should be dis. 
appointed in their golden expectations, than that the 
whole country should lie dormant and stupid, it is 
better that the nation should march on rapidly in 
wealth and comfort, though a few individuals may 
encounter misfortune, and share less than they wish, 
ed, in the general prosperity. 

In the case of the China trade, it is evident that 
the bills of exchange answer every purpose of spe- 
cie^ The credit is as good as the silver. And the 
saving of expense enables the people to be furnished 
with teas and other articles of comfort or luxury, 
much cheaper than they could otherwise be furnish- 
ed. Why then should the specie he carried around 
tbs wo »ld, when credit is the most convenient and 
economical article. If it were necessary to ombar. 
rass enterprise at all, it might better be done in some 
cheaper way. But no such embarrassments are no. 
cessary or proper. It would be as wise to deny to 
men the use of steam, lest they should drive too fu. 
riously, as to deny them the use of credit lest they 
should overtrade. All that is necessary, is, a steady 
and wise management, and credit becomes as sate 
as cash, and steam as safe as the dullest donkey. 

SINGULAR OLD SRNNRT. 

The leuger lift, the uiore|offenoe ; 

The more offence, the greater pais ; 

The greater pain, the l*es defeeee ; 

The less defeace, tho lessor gain — 

The loss of gain long ill doth try. 

Wherefore , eome, death, and let ins die ! 

The shorter lifs, less count I find ; 

The leu account, tiie sooner made ; 

The count soon made the merrier mind ; 

The meriier mind doth thought Invade— 

Short life, in truth, this thing doth try, 

Wherefore, eome, death, and let me die ! 

Come, gentle death the ekh sf eare ; 

The ebb of care, the flood of life ; 

The flood of life, the joyful fare ; 

The joyful fare, the end of smffe — 

The end of etrilfe, that thing wish I, 

Wherefore, come, death, and let me die ! 

(Phm the boston AUns.) 

TO A TYRANT— CosnrsMfLATuta a Trif to Arabia. 
Farewell! Go seek the desert sands. 

Lew barren that} thy heart and brain ; 

Ar.d o'er the tovisg Arab bands, 

In absolute dominion reign : 

Topity they have steeled their sense, 

They thirst fer battle and for broil ; 

Promptto all deeds of violence, 

Eager fer hlood, and apt lor spoil. 

.There every eight thoa seoef area ttd, 

• A mirror of thy mind will be ; 

And entry Imres, inmultuous sound 
Will eahadtfiie own thoughts to ihee : 

Thy preeeoMHeads would only cere ' 

To help theecta a little foster ; ' 

Afeagsntal horrors wait thee there, .. 

Cobgeolal souls will eoll thee Masts* ! 


TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES. 


STEPHEN SON « 


XjT PROFESSOR R AF1NESQ.UE, of Philadelphia, offers 
his services to render steamboat* incombustible and not liable 
to einK, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking against 
snag*, sawyers an i rocks. This will save many boats, much 
property, and the lives of hundred* every year. Those who 
negiect (his ea«y improvement, deserve to be neglected and de- 
serted by the public as unmindful ol safety. Apply, postpaid. 

SI R J M M It V 


titulder of a superior style of Passenger Cars far Railroads 
No. 26 4 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

£3“ RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examln 
these Car*; a specimen of which may be seen on that part o 
the New-York aud Harlcem Railroad, now in operation. 

I J J5 it 


£5- TOWNSEND 6c DUKFEE, of Palmyra, Alarm- 
facturr.rs of Railroad Rope y having removed their establish* 
ment lo Hudson, under the name ol Durfee , May A Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) for in- 
dined* planes of Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United flutes. Aato 
the quality ol Rope, the public are referred to J . B. Jervis, Erig. 
VI. A H. R. R. Co , Albany ; or James Archibald. Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, f 

January 29, 1833. | 


ALBANY 8EED-STORF. AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
POSITORY. 

The subscriber having resumed the charge of the 
above establishment, is now enabled to f urnish tra 
dors and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very favorable terms, aud of the growth of 
1833, warranted of the best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold mi this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for it, and by experi 
enced seedsmen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed lo perfection in this country; these are from the beet houses j 
in Europe, and may be relied upon a* genuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures here 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that it is 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Also — French Lucero, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Ruia Baga, and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Fanners. 

W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 

Catalogues may he had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
justice can be done in the execution. 

*** Mr. Thorburu is also Agent for the following publications, 
to wit ; — 

New York Farmer and American Gardener’s Magazine. 

Mechanics’ Magazine and Register of Inventions A Improve 
meats. 

American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Im- 
provements; and the 

New-York American, Daily, Tri- Weekly, and Scmi-Wsekly; 
either or all of which may be seen and obtained by those who 
wish them, by calling at 347 North Market street , Albany. 


SURVEYORS* INSTRUMENTS. 

£3" Compasses ut various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powors with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
u large assortment ol Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
ami sold by E. A U. W. BLUNT, 154 Water streot, 

J31 fit corner of Maidenlane. 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXES AND 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

£3" Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N.J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall stro*t. New- York, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tire* turned complete. 

I J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM A GROSVEIfOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS, 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

A3-THOMAS B. STILLMAN. Manufacturer ol Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Proses*, 
and other Machinery. Alao, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Beil- 
era, which ar« warranted, for safety and economy, to be supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that *erk shall bo done well, and on rea- 
sonable term*. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
solicited. ml 8 



INSTRUMENTS. 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

EWJN AHEARTTE, at the sign of the i^uadraat, 
No. 63 South street, one door north ol the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engine*! s, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep lor sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repairod Jwith care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen ol 
distinguished scientific attainments. 



ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

£3“ The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments is 
hi* profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles ot 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several ol which are entirely netc: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tached, bv which angles can be taken with or without the use 
of the needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes— and a Levolling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly aJapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. WM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

Tho fol’owing recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested.! 

Baltimore, 1837. 

In reply to thy Inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by theo, now in use on the Ba'limore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I c hoerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy inako is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the “Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex- 
rlusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
luatinn Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
criplinn ol Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails] 
on this Hoad. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of tne vane sights, leaves tho engineer 
scarcely any thing to devire in the formation or convenience ol 
the Compass. Ills indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and chea* insuumrnt that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all other* 
now in u-e for laying ofrails— and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thv friend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio lUilroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 18S8. 

Hivinr for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young's “ Patent Improved Compasi,” 1 can safely say I be 
lieve ft to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such moat cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyor*. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown. February, 1833. 

For a year pest I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 

I Young, of t’hiladelphla, in which ho haa combined the proper- 
tiesor * Theodolite with the common Level. 

I-eoneider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engl 
neere as preferable to any others tor that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 

mi If . Geimoot. and NorrUt. Railroad 


To Ewin A Hoartie. — Agreeably to your request made eome 
months since, i now offer you iny opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier peiiod, but was intentionally Jelayed, in order tee^erd 
a longer time for the trial of the l^truments, so that 1 could 
sneak with the greater confidence of their merits, if such litet 
should be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties art* considered good, I have a decided preference for thoee 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured fer 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect ruueli credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments ol superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction ol the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruments 
of your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and Survey 
or’* Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
of the excellence of the workmanship. The parts of the levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, aud accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 

These instruments seemed to me to possess all <he modern 
improvement of construction, of which so mary have beau 
made within these few years ; and 1 have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD. U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Baliimote, May 1st, 1833. 

To Messrs Ewin’and Heartte— As you have asked tne to give 
my mtinion ol the inurirs of (hose instruments of your mano- 
tacturo which I have oither used or examined, | cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aqualiued with 
their ou&lities have gone, I have great reason to think trail of 
the skill displayed In their construction. The neatness ofthefr 
workmanship has been the subject ol frequent remark'by my 
self, sndfofthe accuracy ol their performance I have received 
satisfactory assurance from others, qrho<o opinion I respect, 
and who have had them for a considerable time ia use. The 
efforts you have made since your establishment In this city, to 
relieve us of the necessity of sending elsewhere for what wt 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation and 
jour warm encouragement. Wishing you all the succeas which 
your enterprise so well merits, 1 remain, yours, Ae. 

B, H LATR0BE, 

Civil Engineerin the service cf the Baltimore and Ohio Rati] 
road Company. 

A number of other- letters are in our possession sad might be 
introduced, but are too lengthy. We should be happy t« 
eubmluhdm upon application, to aajrfesrsoa deaim as ofpesua- 
lngthe same, , mM 
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[ From the Token for 1834.] 

FLOWERS — BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

1*11 tell thee a story, sweet, 

. Here under this shady tree ; 

If thou*lt keep it safe in thy faithful breast, 

1*11 whisper the whole to thee. 

1 had a lover, once, 

In my early, sunny hours, 

A fair and fanciful youth was he, 

And he told his love in flowers. 

I remember its waking sigh — 

We roam'd in a verdant spot, 

And he culled for me a cluster bright 
Of a purple forget-me-not. 

. But I was a giddy girl, 

So I toss'd it soon away, 

And gather'd the dandelion buds, 

And the wild grape’s gadding spray. 

He marked their blended hues, 

With a sad and reproachful eye, 

For one was the symbol of thoughtless mirth. 
And one of coquetry. 

Vet he would not be baffled thus, 

So he brought for my crystal vase, 

The ruse geranium’s tender bloom, 

And the blushing hawthorn’s grace. 

And a brilliant and fresh bouquet 
Of the moss-rose buds he bore — 

Whose eloouent brows, with dew-drops pearl’d, 
Were rich in the heart’s deep lore. a 
I would not refuse the gift 
Though I knew the spell it wove, 

But 1 gave him back a snow-white bud, 

“Too young, too young to love.” 

Then he profTer'd a myrtle wreath, 

With damask roses lair, 

And took the liberty — only think — 

To arrange it in my hair. 

And he press'd in my yielding hand, ' 

The everlasting pea, 

Whose questioning lips of perfume breathed 
M Wilt thou go, wilt thou go with me?” 

Yet we were but children still, 

And our love, though it seemed so sweet. 
Was well express’d by the types it chose. 

For it pass'd away as fleet. 

Though he brought the laurus leaf, 

That changes but to die, 

And the amaranth, and the evergreen, 

Yet what did they signify. 

Oil o’er his vaunted love 
Suspicious moods had power, 

So 1 put a French marigold in his hat, 

That gaudy, jealous flower. 

But the rootless passion shrank 
Like Jonah’s gourd away, 

Till the shivering ice-plant best might mark 
The grades of its chill decay. 

And he sail’d o’er the faithless sea, 

To a brighter clime than ours — 

So it faded that fond and fickle love, 

Like its alphabet of flowers. 

I’ll be a fairy, end drink the dew, 

Aud creep through the honied flowers, 

And sleep in the violet’s tender blue, 

And danoe in the evening hours. 

My music shall be the soft low gales 
"Which sigh through the dark green trees. 

And heaven’s breath swell the gossamer sails 
With which 1 swim the breeze. 

The glow-worm shall be my gentle light, 

And a lily’s cup my bed ; 

And I’ll warm me in the sweet moon-light, 

And on fallen roses tread. 

And ever fresh the gross shall grow 
Around my mystic ring, 

C And little murmurs, sweet and low, 

Shall answer when I sing. 

And I will hold a fairy court, 

And call each slumbering fey, 

And wild and gaily will we sport, 

As the twilight fades' away. 

I'll be a fairy and drink the dew. 

And creep through the honied flowers, 

And sleep in the violet’s tender bluo, 

And danoe in the evening hours. 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURER!!. 

tZr SIMON F AIRMAN, or the village of Lansingburgh, in 
the couuty o( Rensselaer, and state ofNew-York, lias invented 
and put In operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square pointe. This machine will make about sixty 6d 
nails, and about ferty 19d nails in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikee for ship#. The nail it 
hammered and come e from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacltv for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, and mm 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is in 
operation. Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma. 
chines ss abort, to eny persons who may apply tor them as soon 
nsthey may be ma le, and on the moet reasonable terras. He 
also desires to sell one baifof his patent right for the use ofaaid 
•sachlnta throughout the United States. * Any person desiring 
farther information, or’ to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, In the village of Lan- 
stafborgh.— Augastl4, 1833. AWtTRMAF 


ID* Those papers with which the American ex- 
changes, and in which the following advertisements 
are inserted, will confer a favor on the subscriber by 
giving the following a few insertions ; 

Subscribers who are indebted for the New York 
American , the Railroad Journal t Mechanics * Ma- 
gazine, or New York Farmer , are respectfully Re- 
quested to remit the amount by merchants, or other 
gentlemen visiting the city this spring , and, if pos. 
sible, in notes of the United States Bank, or its 
Branches, ss the expense of postage and the disoount 
on notes of distant Banks, is a great tax upon the 
Office. 

VOL. III. OF THE RAILROAD JOUR- 
NAL AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS is published once a week in quarto form, with 
16 pages to each number, at $3 ; ur in semi-monthly form, 
of 32 pages, stitched in a cover of colured paper, at $4 per 
annum, in advance . The first and second volumes of the 
Journal may be had in two parts to the year, either stitched 
in covers or bound in boards, at the subscription pric* with 
price of binding, in one part, 50 cents, in two parts *1 per 
volume. Those in covers may be sent by mail to any 
part of the country, the same as a magazine. Published at 
No. 35 Wall st., New-York, by D. K. Minor, Editor and 
Proprietor. 

THE MECHANICS* MAGAZINE AND 
REGISTER OF ^INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS is now just commencing its second year. It will 
be continued in a manner altogether superior to that of the 
first year. It has drawn forth many valuable corres- 
pondents, in different parts of the country, with the assist- 
ance of whom, and those who may hereafter contribute to 
its columns, together with the ability of Mr. John Knioht, 
formerly, and for several years, proprietor and publishe 
of the London Mechanics’ Magazine, who is engage 
as Editor, the proprietor has no hesitation in saying that 
it will be found worthy of an extended circulation and 
a liberal support. The first year, or two first volumes, having 
been stereotyped, may now be had either in numbers, or 
bound in boards — either at wholesale or retail. Price 91 50 
per vol. in numbers, or 91 75 in boards, or 93 per an- 
num. A liberal discount made to the trade. Published 
by the proprietor, D. K. Minor, at No. 35 Wall st. N. Y. 

THE NEW-YORK FARMER AND 
AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, has com- 
menced the second volume of a new series. It is published 
once a month, in quarto form of 32 pages to each month 
ly number, at 93 per annum in advance. The last vol- 
ume may be had either stitched in a cover , so os to be 
sent by mail, or in boards. Price, stitched, 93 25 ; in 
boards, 93 50. Each subscriber who pays in advance, or 
previous to the first of April, free of postage or commission, 

, will be entitled to eight additional pages to each monthly 
number, or 96 extra pages to the volume. Published at Ne. 
35 Wall street, N ; Y. D. K. MINOR, Proprietor. 

Jan. 22, 1834. 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANICS will hereafter be published at the 
same office. Each quarterly number will contain about 
300 large octavo pages, embracing the most choice articles 
from the best agricultural and mechanical publications 
both in America and Europe. It will form 2 volumes to 
the year, of about 640 pages each, and will be put up like 

? ther quarterly publications, so os to be sent by mod. 
'rice, 95 per annum, in advance. 

N. B. A small edition only will be published. 

D. K. Minor also publishes the NEW-YORK AMERI 


| D. K. Minor also publishes the NEW-I UKK AMEK1 
CAN, daily, tri-weekly , and semi-weekly. 

Also, the PLOUGH-BOY, a cheap agricultural publi 
cation, of eight quarto pages, is issued once a week, at 
91 50 per annum, in advance. It contains much inter 
eating reading upon agriculture, Ac. 

All Letters and Communications for the above pub 
lications, may be addressed, free of postage, to 
D. K. MINOR. 

AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP. 

A friend of ours has now in a state of forwardness, a 
Map upon which will be delineated nearly all the Rail- 
roads now chartered in the U. States. It is designed to show 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 
os well as where others may hereafter be constructed to 
connect with them. It will be completed in a few weeks, 
and may be had either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 
jjocket maps, in any quantity xL^B^ubacii- 

New-York, August 14, 1833. 

FDR SALE, 

5^ ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW- 
LEDGE — A Quarterly Journal, by Professor Raflnesque, of 
Philadelphia, begun in ihe spring or 1839, with wood cuts, Ac. 
dedicated to Historical and Natural Sciences, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, tic. at one dollar per annum. 

MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, in 2 vol». 
with 100 plates, containing also the economical properties ol 
.t00 genera of American plants. $9. 

MANUAL DF AMERICAN VINES, and Art of Making 
Wines, with * figures. 24 cents. - 

FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 dollar. 

AMERICAN FLORIST, with 86 figures— price 86cte. 

*«* Orders for these works, or any other of Professor Rafl- 
aesque’s, received at this office. AS if J M It F 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

£5“ PROFESSOR RAF1NESQUE, of Philadelphia, will 
undertake to build CARS that will carry along their own rail- 
way, and may be used on level M’Adam roads. They will 
save ton millions of money to be wasted on 1000 mile# of iron 
railroads to be laid in the United States within a few years, 
and dispense with tracks and double tracks. These Cars may 
be drawn by horses or steam. He claims to hive discovered 
them ever since 1824, by his caveats filed in the Patent Office. 
Apply, post paid. 81 R J M M AF 

INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 

£3* INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings of 
all kinds devised or built in New. York, or any part of the 
United 8tates, as cheap as any other combustible buildings.. 
Actual-buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a small 
additional expense. 

SHIPS ot all eons, and Steamboats, rendered incombuetible, 
and not liable to sink, at a small expense. 

For sale, 10,000 lbs. of aNTIGNIS, or Incombustible Var- 
aish, at one dollar per lb. 

Apply to C. S. RaFINESQUE, Professor of Hist, sad Nat. 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, Ac. in Philadelphia, No. 69 North 
8th street. A pamphlet given gratis. 

References In New-York.— Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me- 
chanics' Magazine ; Messrs. Rush ton ft Aeplnwall, Druggists 

Editors in the city or country, copying thie advertisement, 
will receive a commission on any contract procured by their 
means. 81 R J MM ItF 

RAILWAY IRON. 

) Flat Bars In 

13" Ninety-five tone ot 1 inch by ft inch, j lengths oi 14 to 16 
200 do. 14 do. 4 do. f feet counter sunk 

40 do. 1ft do. ft do. I holes, ends cut at 

800 do. 2 do. ft do. ; an angle of 44 de- 

800 do. 2ft do. f do. I frees with spa- 

soon expected. I cing pistes, nails 

J to suit 

240 do. of Edge Rails of 86 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pies. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter f< r 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 2ft, 2ft, 2ft, 3, 3ft, 3ft, and 3ft inches diameter for Fail 
wayCars and Locomotives of patent iron . 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Goremmei rs 
and Incorporated Governments, anu me Drawback taken in 
partpaymeat. A. 8c O. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds of Ralls. Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, 8pikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them- d71meowr 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. ™ 

THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRiAGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain Improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, abd other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from tbe United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction of 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line of 
business. 

They have already in their possession the requisite appara- 
tus for the construction of three classes of engines, via. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 22 1-2 miles per hour. 
Their performance In other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best English engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and thechcapnees and facility of their re 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coaj, 
pine wood, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. 

The terms shall he quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which ergines of the some class can be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ac. and other communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, aud shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIS. Secretary. 

December 2d, 1833. 

For further information on lid* subiect nee No. 49, page 
772 of this Journal- . df 

PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES* 

£3" The Troy Iron and Nall Factory keep constantly for 
sale a very extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes and Nails, 
from 3 to 10 Inches, manufactured by the subsenber'^ Pater t 
Machinery, which after five years successful of erst ion aid 
now almost universal use in the United States (as wcH as Fn- 
sland, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found * u 
periu r to any ever offered in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikee having 
countersink heads suitable to the boles in iron rails, to sny 
amount and on short notice. Almost all tho Railroads now ia 
progress in the United States are fastened with Spikcsmade at 
the above named facto.y— for which purpose they are found in- 
valuable, as their adbeelon ie more than double any common 
spikea made by the hammer. 

yryr All ordere directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will be 
punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N.Y. July, 1831. 

jy- Spikes are kept for sale,, at factory prices, by I. A J* 
Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchants in Alba- 
ny and Troy : J. I. Brower, 929 Water street, New-York ; A. 
M: Jones, Philadelphia j T. Jsoviere, Bakimore ; J>e grand A 
Smith, Boston. 

P. 8.— Railroad Companies would do well te forward their 
orders as early as practical, as the subscriber ie deelroue of ex- 
tending (be manufacturing so as to keep pace with tbs daily 
ncreasing demand for his Spikes. 

Jit lam H. SWEDEN. 


vJLLIAM NORRIS. Secretary. 
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Errata. — In the article on Blanchard's boat, 
page 117, vol 3, No. 8, 1st column, for, “ Dun- 
kirk,” read “ Portland * ; 2d column, for “ en- 
terprise of Philadelphia,” read u Pennsylvania . ’ 

Pennsylvania Portage Railroad. — By 
the following extract from the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, we learn that the Portage Railroad 
is now ready for use. This is a very impor- 
tant link in the improvements in Pennsylva- 
nia. It opens a direct intercourse between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and notwith- 
standing the trouble and delay of a transfer 
of freight from boats to railroad cars, and 
again to boats, Philadelphia will derive im- 
mense benefit from the work. 

Portage Railway Office, 
Hollidaysburgh, March 13, 1834. 

Dear Sir, — It will, doubtless, be gratifying 
to the citizens of Pittsburgh to learn that the 
Portage Railroad will be opened for public 
use on Tuesday, the 18th instant. The 
Western, Juniata, and Eastern Divisions of 
the Canal are filled, and ready for trans- 
portation — therefore, on that day, a line of 
communication will be opened, uninterrupted, 
between your city and Philadelphia. 

The rates of Toll to be received on the 
Portage have been fixed by the Board of 
Canal Commissioners at double the amount 
chargeable on the Pennsylvania Canals. 

Very respectfully, dec. 

. S* Jones, Superintendent. 


Colonel Macerone's Steam Carriage . — Thursday, 
the Steam Carriage for which Colonel Macerone 
and Mr. Squire have obtained a patent, and which 
ha* been running from Oxford street to Edgware for 
tne last fortnight, made a trip to Uxbridge, and, not- 
withstanding the extremely disadvantageous state of 
the road, owing at once to the long-continued raina, 
and to the quantity of loose gravel which is at pre- 
sent being laid down upon it, the trial afforded ano- 
ther unequivocal proof of the success which has at- 
tended the efforts of the patentees in bringing to a 
comparative degree of pertectioti the constiuction 
of locomotive carriages. The ro:id, which, even in 
fine weal her, is a very bad one, was, as before men- 
tioned, in the worst possible condition, and yet the 
journey from the Regent's circus, Oxford street, to 
Uxbridge, was performed (not taking stoppages in- 
to account) in an hour and a quarter. The consump- 
tion of time in the stoppages for the purpose of 
isking in water and tuel was, of course, consider- 
able, but that is a matter that tan be easily remedied 
by the establishment of stations at proper distances, 

> and with suitable apparatus, upon any road on which 
a carriage of the kind can be started. The first two 
miles were performed in a-ven minutes and a half, 
and the average rate of speed was 12, 14, and sonic- 
limes 16 miles an hour. Indeed, it waa manifest 
that in summer, and upon a good read, the coach 
could go even 20 miles an hour. Up some of the 
hills, which had been thickly covered with gravel, 
it went at the rate of eight milss an hour. On. hi* 
return to town, one of the Oxford stage* in full 
gallop passed it, while taking in water at Kensing. 
ton. After the lapse of a few minutes the steam 
carriage followed, came up with the stage, still at 
full gallop, passed it, and left it “ no were" ere it 
had arrived at the commencement of Oxford street. 
This carriage, we understand, has already run 2500 
miles without being detained on the road for a sin. 
gle minute by any derangement of the machinery, 
save the breaking of the axle-tree on its retOrn from 
Windsor in last September — an accident to which 
every other species of vehicle is equally liable, and 
against the recurrence of which, in the instance of 
the steam-carriage, the patentees state they have el 
fectually provided. It is the intention of the paten* 
tees, we believe, to continue running the carriage for 
some days longer to the Uxbridge, when it will he 
discontinued. They at the same time express their 
willingness to run the carriage, for, the pui pose of 
showing the power of ihe engine, upon any road in 
the kingdom. — [English paper.] 

Dip and Declination or the Needle in 
America. — A manufacturer of compasses at 
Birmingham would feel much obliged to any of 
our American or other correspondents, who 
would supply answers to the following queries : 
What is the dip and declination of the needle 
in New- York? And the extent of the variation 
throughout that and the other states of the 
North American Union 1 - ^ w 


On the Location of Railroad Curvatures , being 
an investigation of the principal formulas 
required for field operations in laying curves 
to pass through given points. By J. S. Van 
De Graaff. To the Editor of the American 
Railroad Journal- 

Sir, — Having heen personally engaged in 
tracing the various curves for railroad lines, 
and being frequently under the necessity of 
making calculations relative to divergent curves 
and tangents, under a variety of existing cir- 
cumstances, I was induced to enter into an in- 
vestigation of certain formulas, embracing the 
principal cases which usually occur in practice. 
These formulas, the chief of which I believe to 
be new, are now ottered to you for insertion in" 
your Journal. This is done only with aT view* 
to ITie" possib il i ty of adding a small mite to the 
general stock of information upon that subject ; 
for nothing can be better caculated to produce 
such an effect than a comparison of the different 
methods of computation which have been re- 
sorted to by different individuals engaged in 
the solution of such problems. A full investi- 
gation of this subject, embracing all the variety 
of cases which occur in the field, would require 
too much room in your columns, and I have 
therefore consulted brevity as much as perspi- 
cuity would allow. Very respectfully, 

J. S. Van De Graaff. 

Art. 1 . Any two point* being fixed in the ge- 
neral direction of a route, through which it is 
proposed to lay a line of railroad composed of 
feveral curves and tangent lines, the cost of 
construction is in most cases not the only re- 
quisite datum to fix the definite location of the 
intermediate points, — for there are very few 
varieties of ground, except in a very broken 
country, which will not admit of several differ- 
ent lines connecting the same points, all at 
nearly an equal expense of construction, and all 
within the same limits of curvature.- It then 
becomes an object to make such a selection of 
right lines and curves, and such a distribution 
thereof, as will produce, at a given expense, the 
ibost efficient road. 

But no particular rule can be given as a guide 
for the judicious arrangement of a line ; and the 
general object here proposed ip an investiga- 
tion of such formulas as are required in the 
field. Let any two rectangular co-ordinate axes 
i be assumed, and take any number of equa\ 
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extremities in such a manner, as that, when 
each point of connection is joined by a straight 
line to the origin, these latter lines will form, 
with one of the co-ordinate axes, a series of an- 
gles in arithmetical -progression . It then fol- 
lows, agreeably to the principles of elementary 
geometry, that each point ol connection of those 
equal straight lines, will be situated in the cir- 
cumference of a circle, passing through the 
origin, and touching that co-ordinate axis from 
which the arithmetical series of angles is count- 
ed. And this obviously suggests the common 
method of tracing a circular arc in the field by 
means of a chain whose length is each of those 
equal straight lines, and an instrument for 
measuring the arithmetical series of angles 
from the tangent line. 

In all the formulas which will be deduced in 
the course of the present inquiry, it must be 
remembered that all measurements of dis- 
tance are supposed to be made in chains, or 
decimal parts of a chain. The chain will there- 
fore be the unity of length, and may have any 
value whatever ; but as this will be a constant 
quantity in the field, it follows that the curva- 
ture of a line, traced in the manner just de- 
scribed, can only be made variable by different 
arithmetical series of angles. The common 
differences of these series of angles will there- 
fore be called the moduli of curvatures, and will 
always be denoted by a letter T. That co-or- 
dinate axis which coincides with the tangent 
line will be designated as the axis of x; the 
other being that of the ordinate y ; and any 
curve will be considered given, or found, when 
the modulus of curvature is given, or found. 


2. bet a given curve he traced from the origin 
of a system of rectangular co-ordinate axes , 
agreeably to the preceding article ; it is pro- 
posed to investigate Jormulas which will express 
the values of the co-ordinates of the station at 
the extremity of the nth chain. 

The inclinations of the different chains to the 
axis of x, in succession from the origin, are 
respectively T, 3T, 5T, dec. ; and consequent- 
ly their projections upon the co-ordinate axes 
are obviously cos. T, cos. 3T, cos. 5T, &c., 
and sin. T, sin. 3T, sin. 5T, &c. respectively. 
Hence, by taking the sums of those projections, 
the following equations will result : 

x = cos. T + cos. 3T -f cos. 5T -f 


the co-ordinates x, y; the* given tangent line 
coinciding with the axis of x. Parallel respect- 
ively to each of the coordinate axes f let any 
number of rectangular lines be traced from the 
origin, and terminating in the point designated 
for the required curve to meet ; these rectan- 
gular lines being selected in any convenient 
manner to pass any obstacle which may happen\ 
to occur. Let the algebraic sums of each oj\ 
these rectangular lines be taken , agreeably to 
the axis to which they are respectively parallel, i 
These sums will obviously give the values of\ 
the co-ordinates x, y ,* and from thence it is' 


I will here take T to denote the modul us of cur* 
vature of that curve which is most in advance 
upon the tangent line, with respect to the di- 
rections in which the curves are laid from their 
origins. Let x, y, and y', be the respective 
| co-ordinates of the two extreme statious, each 
.originating at the origin of its respective curve. 

I The difference of co-ordinates, when referred to 
any common origin on the tangent line, will then 
[be x -f 6 x\ and y — y'. Hence, taking w to 
denote the distance sought, the common princi- 
ple of analytical geometry gives the following 
expression : * 


... ... .. „ „ W = {*+ + y-yfS* 

proposed to determine a formula expressing the And from this eauation th« romnr*.! 

m0( lulus of curvature of the required becomes known ; for, by art. 2? 6 


| curve. 

^ et eac * 1 *he two formulas obtained in art. 
2 be squared ; and let the second of the two 
formulas be then divided by the sum of the 
squares. The following expression will be the 
[immediate result * 


x — 


y = 


sin. 2nT 
2 sin. T 
1 — cos. 2 tiT 


2 sin. T 


x — 


y'= 


sin. 2mT' 

2 sin. T' 

1 — cos. 2 *jiT' 


Sin. T : 


&c 

y = sin. T. -f sin 
dec 


• coi - |T-2n— 1( 
3T + sin. 5T + 
. sin. 


• 2n — 1 j 

The last term in each of these two series will 
obviously he the nth term ; and the sum of n 
terms of each scries being taken, agreeably to 
the known principles of analytical trigonome- 
try, the following formulas will be the result : 
sin. 2nT 

3 S . <*- 2 sin. T" 

1— cos. 2nT 
y = 2 sin. T ' 

These are the expressions required ; and they 
have that form which is most convenient for 
computation from a table of natural sines and 
cosines. 

3. To find the radius of curvature. 

It is sufficiently evident, that whea n is made 

variable , the maximum value of x will be the 
radius of the described circle ; but when x is a 
maximum, it follows that sin. 2nT will also be 
a maximum when T remains constant, as will 
readily appear from the expressions obtained, 
in the last article. Now, the maximum value of] 
sin. 2 t»T is tonity, and consequently denoting 
the radius of the described circle by R, the 
result is, 

D L_ 

K— 2 sin. T ' 

4. Take two rectangular co-ordinate axes, hav- 
iag their origin at a given station in a tangent j 


- ' + y 2 

And thus the modulus of curvature of the 
required curve becomes known. This is one 
|of the most important formulas used in the 
field ; for it can be applied under any circum- 
stances, when the designated point is not visible 
from the origin. If that point can be seen from 
, the origin, the curve sought is usually obtained 
in a more simple manner. 

5. Suppose two curves to be laid upon the 
same tangent line , and take b to denote the dis- 
tance between their origins. Let one of those 
curves have a given modulus of curvature 
denoted by T, and let it pass through a given 
point at the extremity of the nth chain. It is 
then proposed to find the modulus of curvaturei 
of the other curve such that it may also 0011 
through the same given point. 

The co-ordinates of the given point, taken 
with reference to the origin of the required 
curve, will obviously be x ± 6, and y. Hence 
(taking T' to denote the required modulus, it 
follows from the last article that, sin. T' = 

1 — ; — • Now substituting in this expres 
*+61 -fy* r 

sion, for x, y, their values obtained in art. 2, and 
the necessary reductions being made, the fol 
‘l owin g formula will be the result ; 

Sin. T' as 1 co«.2nT 


€08. 2wT 


Biu . T ±26sin.2nT+26*..in.T 

This theorem will be found to be quite conve- 
nient in the field to answer several different 
purposes, when the curves are too long to be 
within the limits of the more simple approxima- 
tive methods. With regard to the double sign, 
it must be observed, that the negative value ob- 
tains, when the origin of the curve sought is in 

( advance of the origin of the given curve ; and 
the positive value must be taken in the contrary 

6. If the point designated for the required 
curve to meet does not coincide with the extre- 
mity of the nth chain of the given curve, as - in 
art. 5 it is supposed, but varies a small distance 
to the right or left ; yet, if the curves are long , 
the best method will always be to compute the 
’value of T', as though the required curve were 
intended to pass through the point considered 
in that article ; and then the requisite small va- 
riation in the computed Value or T', to meet the 
case proposed, may be subsequently calculated 
by very simple approximative methods. 

7. Suppose two given curves to be laid upon 
the same tangent line , and let b denote the dis- 
tance between their origins. Take T and T' to\ 
represent the given moduli of curvatures ; and\ 
n and m the number of chains contained in each 
curve respectively . It is proposed to deter- 
mine the distance between the extreme stations 
of those two curves , and the inclination of the 
two tangents at those two extremities . 


2 sin. T' 

The inclination of each tangent to the com- 
mon tangent at the origins is 2nT and 2mT' 
respectively, and 2nT— 2mT' will consequently 
[express the required inclination of the two tan- 
genu to each other. These two tangents will 
iconverge when 2mT' is less than 2»T, and the 
determination of their point of intersection will 
be easily effected by the preceding painciples. 

I 8. When the two moduli of curvatures T and 
1 are equal, the problem considered in the last 
article becomes much more simple. For the 
value of it being developed, and the values of 
x, y, and x , y', substituted for them, and the ne- 
cessary reductions being made agreeably to the 
known principles of analytical trigonometry, 
the following formula is the result : 

2nT — 2»nT { 

+ b x 


vuvnuig IUIIUUUIU 

S 1 — cos. I 
w -\ ~YZZ 


cos. 


in- 


sin. 2nT — sin. 2mT 




This expression will be useful for a variety 
|of purposes in the field. J 

9. The formulas which have been investiga- 
ted in the 8 preceding articles are all rigorously 
accurate ; and when long curves are under con- 
sideration, which embrace portions of circum- 
ferences containing more than 20° or 30°, these 
formulas will find their application ; for in such 
cases, none of the usual methods of approxima 
tion are applicable. 

The above very brief view of this subject will 
be only sufficient to illustrate the general fact 
that all the necessary formulas are easily made 
to flow from the two principal formulas given 
1 in art. 2. Very useful approximative rules 
may also be easily derived from those already 
given; but I cannot continue this inquiry. The 
subject may perhaps be resumed in some fu- 
ture number of this Journal. 

t ir ^ , Van Dk Gbaaff. 

Lexington, Ky., February, 1834. 

The Undulating Railway . [From the London 
Mechanics* Magazine.] 

Sir, -—T o prevent the possibility of any fur- 
ther misunderstanding in reference to the ex- 
periments recently made on the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, I have this morning call, 
[ed upon Mr. Booth, and have compared with his 
statement thereof the following particulars of 
the rise qf the Sutton inclined plane, from its 
base to a higher point of elevation than any 
which was attained in our experiments. To 
render this explanation more clear* on which 
reliance may be placed, I have accompanied it 
by a diagram 1 , wherein is denoted the points 
from which the ascents and descents, during 
the experiments, were. measured. 

I am extremely sorry that these particulars 
have not before been published, as tne want of 
them has evidently produced inconvenience to 
I some of your correspondents, which, had it 
occurred to me, I ought not to have permitted. 
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From a to b the distance is 88 yards— rise 1 in 754 — total elevation 116 yards 
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704 yards. 

The ascent of the Sutton inclined plane may| 
be said (see diagram) to commence at the 
point a ; although for a distance of 2£ miles 
before arriving »i that point there is a trilling 
ascent of about 1 in 2,640 — viz. from the Sankey 
viaduct to the foot of the plane. 

Now, the series of experiments first publish-, 
ed (see No. 581), and which were tried with! 
the Rocket engine, were made from what was 
considered the foot ol the plane, and which in 
the diagram is marked letter b. 

The results of those experiments evidently 
proved to me that the inclination of that part 
of the plane on which they were tried was not, 
as generally supposed, 1 in 96. 1 perfectly 
recollect Mr. Sanderson alluding to some sup- 
posed error, though why the allusion was “ not 
palatable to me 1 * is a perfect mystery. It was 
not, however, until after I sent you the particu 
lars of the experiments, and my return to 
Douglas, that I had an opportunity of making 
such calculations as led me to call a second 
time on Mr. Booth, viz. before the trial of the 
second series of experiments, and explain to 
him the discrepancy which appeared. For in 
stance, see page 21, experiment 6 : — The Ilock 
et engine and a load of 35 tons ascended by 
momentum 134 yards, the velocity at the foot of 
the plane being 10 miles per hour, which as- 
oent was equal to 4.1875 feet perpendicular 
elevation. Now, 10 miles per hour is 14.672 
feet per second, and supposing friction out of 
the question, a body having gained a momen- 
tum of 14.672 feet per second, by gravity 
would only ascend 3.36355 feet. Thus it was 
evident to me that 1 in 96 was not the proper 
inclination of that part of the plane. Previ- 
ously, however, to the experiments afterwards 
detailed, the levels were taken afresh by the 
Messrs. Dixon,* and in the experiments tried 
with the Liver and load on the 16th (see No. 
534,) the ascents were measured from that 
part of the plane marked X in the diagram, at 
which point there is a cottage on the railway. 
On the Sunday following it was agreed by the 
engineers present that the place of starting 
should be again changed, and the experiments 
with the double load were all made from that 
part of the plane from which the Rocket had 
ascended, viz. from b. It will naturally occur 
to your readers — if Mr. Badnall were acquaint- 
ed with all thes£ particulars, why did he not 
lay them before the public? The fact is, that 
I considered the result of the experiments made 
with the Pluto and Firefly, with the double. 
load, such as to render all explanation unne-] 
cessary with regard to the previous trials, and 
especially as I stated at page 71, that the in- 
clination upon,which those latter experiments 
were tried was about 1 in 99, which will be 
found to be the average. Moreover, I did not 
at the time consider a knowledge of the exact 
inclination of the plane at all necessary to 
a clear comprehension of the nature and' 
results of the experiments, inasmuch as, 
all I wished to prove was , that whether velo- 
city was generated by one or more engines 
at the foot of ascent, by which velocity 

' r rUf. . - ■ i * 1 

ah opportunity of comparing, thi* morning, 
my note* on the rue of the inclined plane with Mr. Dix-| 
on’s, sen., from whom 1 had originally been favoredj with 


Total i 


6.450 yards. 


(either withor without the continued assistance 
|ofoneengine)agiven elevation was surmounted, 
a greater velocity could be generated by descend- 
ing the same distance , evidently proving, be-| 
yond all rational doubt, the correctness and 
value of the principle. 

The discrepancy alluded to by “Kinclaven” 
will be explained, I trust, satisfactorily to him, 
by referring to the statement of the experiment 
to which he alludes. In that instance the 
word momentum is not introduced ; on the con- 
trary, the whole power of the Liver engine was 
employed throughout the whote ascent . Had 
this not been the case, there evidently must 
have been some great error. I need not say 
that I shall be most happy, not only to give 
every further information m my power, but it 
any of my opponents will propose any further 
practical test, upon the result of which they 
will cast the merits of the question, it shall be, 
if possible, immediately and most impartially 
tried. J 

As a proof of die impartiality with which 1; 
have recorded the experiments already tried, 

I refer to all the engineers present, whether! 
the steam of the Pluto (see last experiment) 
was not shut ofl 155 yards before she arrived 
at the starting post, which made a very con- 
siderable difference in the rise by momentum. 
Seeing, however, that I had proved enough, I 
neither complained at the time, nor have 1 
hitherto published my complaint. The error 
arose from the two conductors of the engine* 
shutting ofl* the steam of both engines when 
the flag dropped for the first engine to shut ofl 
on passing the ipark, letter 5. 

May I again ask if Mr. Cheyecton and “S 
Y. will be satisfied that there is qn advantage 
if a given locomotive engine will move, at a 
given velocity, double the load Train summit tc 
summit which she is capable of moving on 
the level at the same velocity ? If so, will they,i 
if not satisfied with the impartial judgment ofl 
our northern engineers, attend on an appoint- 
ed day, of which they shall have due notice, 
and witness the experiments themselves ? If 
they refuse to attend, and if they disbelieve 
the results of the Experiments already tried, it 
is needless to make a single further comment 
on their opposition. On the other hand, if 
they do attend, and if they do witness a de- 
cided proof that a load, which will not ntove on, 
a level, will move from summit to summit of] 
an undulation at a great velocity , what be- 
comes of the “ assuredly not*' of the Cham- 
\pio7i — and why is if necessary that “ S. Y. ,; 

I should give such friendly advice to Mr. Ham. 
and to the subscribers of the great western 
railway ? I am, however, happy in believing, 
that a full and impartial trial of the undulating 
principle will soon be made on rather an exten- 
sive scale; and I hope “S.Y.” will state his prac- 
tical objections , and that the Champion's rod 
may be most freely exercised before such trial 
takes place. As to the sickness which these 
gentlemen complain of, I am sorry I can ad- 
minister no better restorative than my regret. 

I am, sir, with great respect, 

_ _ t Richard Badnall. 

Manchester, November 28 , 1833 . 

I observe that “S.Y.” makes some 
allusion to “ The Editor of the Manchester Guar- 
dian. Probably he fa not aware that Mr. 


.Garnett, the editor, is an opponent of mine, 
and one for whose mechanical attainments I 
have a very high opinion. 

\ 

llmproved Method, of Packing Pistons. By 
T. B. S. To the Editor of the Me«ha- 
nics’ Magazine. 

Knowing that many of your readers 
take a lively interest in whatever contributes 
to the perfection of the means by which tha 
mighty energies of steam are directed in 
channels of usefulness, I submit a brief 
description of an improvement in a minute 
though an important part of the steam en- 
gine. Many expedients have been devised 
to avoid the use of hemp for the packing of 
the piston ; various metallic substances have 
been substituted, and numberless other ma- 
terials long since condemned after repeated 
trials. 

While the piston as adopted by the inge- 
nious Mr. Watt continues in almost universal 
use, and until a cheap and more enduring pis- 
ton is discovered, it will doubtless continue 
to be the favorite plan. In one of its fea- 
tures, however, I consider it susceptible of 
improvement. 

Heretofore engineers have considered it 
important to form the projecting parts of the 
pislon and follower so as to crowd the hemp 
outward against the cylinder, as the follower 
:*f screwed down to its place. The sketch, 
fig. 1, is about the form usually given to the 

Fig. I. 


Fig. 2. 



metallic part of the piston, and shows the 
form of the recess for the reception of the 
packing. It is apparent that the obtuseness 
|of the corners at a, a, a, a, are well calcula- 
ted to avoid the packing as it becomes chafed 
by friction against the cylinder, while the 
jgeneral shape of the recess greatly conduces 
to an excessive friction near those angles. 
Fig. 2 represents the improved form of the 
piston as I have applied it in several instan- 
ces, and with success. The acuteness of 
the edges, u, a, a, a, is calculated to preserve 
the packing from chafing, to hold it in a 
body to its place, and will retain it, even 
though worn to fragments* or otherwise re- 
duced, as it may be liable from a variety of 
causes. Most of the engines in use have 
pistons of the former description, and the 
experiment may be tried with a trifling ex- 
pense, simply by turning a cavity as near to 
|the form of that in fig. 2 as the substance of 
the piston will allow. . 

In the hope that some may derive a be- 
nefit from the suggestions, as well as to con- 
tribute a mite to the interest of your valua- 
ble periodical, I offer them. 

I am, yours, die. T. B. S. 

New-York, Jan. 24, 1834. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


OF COMETS. 

. Of all celestial bodies, comets have given 
rise to the greatest number of speculations. 
In the ages of ignorance and superstition, 
they were believed to be the harbingers of 
divine vengeance, and to portend great poli- 
tical and physical convulsions. The most 
ancient opinion respecting their nature was, 
that they were enormous meteors formed in 
the earth’s atmosphere. Yet many of the 
ancients entertained opinions respecting them 
agreeing with some parts of the modern hy- 
pothesis respecting these bodies ; for they 
believed that they were so far of the nature 
of planets, that they had their periodical 
times of appearing, and that when they were 
out of sight they were carried aloft to an 
immense distance from the earth, but again 
became visible when they descended into the 
lower regions of the air, when they were 
nearer to us. Modern astronomers are now 
generally agreed, that they have no light of 
their own, and appear luminous only by the 
light of the sun. They have no visible disc, 
and shine with a pale whitish light, accom- 
panied W’ith long transparent trains, or tails, 
proceeding from that side which is turned 
away from the sun. When a comet is viewed 
through a good telescope, it appears like a 
mass of vapors surrounding a dark nucleus 
of different degrees of opacity in different 
comets. As these bodies approach the sun 
their light becomes more brilliant, and after 
they reach their perihelion, often exceed 
any of the planets in lustre. Their tails are 
also observed to increase, both in length and 
brightness, as they approach the sun. The 
opinions of astronomers respecting these 
tails have been very different. Tycho Brahe, 
who was the .first that gave the comets their 
true rank in the creation, supposed that the 
tail was occasioned by the rays of the sun 
passing through the nucleus of the eomet, 
which he believed to be transparent. Kep- 
ler thought that it was the atmosphere of the 
comet which was driven behind it by the 
force of the solar rays. Sir Isaac Newton 
maintained that the tail was a thin vapor, as- 
cending by means of the sun’s heat, as smoke 
does from the earth. Euler supposes that 
the tail is produced by the _ impulse of the 
solar rays driving oft’ the atmosphere from 
the comet. Dr Hamilton, of Dublin, sup- 
poses them to be streams of electric matter. 

In any of these opinions there is little to 
entitle it to preference above the others ; and 
till multiplied observations shall have added 
to the imperfect knowledge which we at pre- 
sent possess of these bodies, it is perhaps 
better not to give a decided preference to 
any of them. 

From a number of observations made by 
Sir Isaac Newton on the comet that appeared 
in the year 1880, he was enabled to disco- 
ver the true motion of these bodies. 

Dr. Halley, following the theory of New- 
ton, set himself to collect all the observations 
which had been made on comets, and calcu- 
lated the elements of 24 of them. By com- 
putations founded on these elements, he con- 
cluded that the comet of 1682 was the same 
that had appeared in the years 1450, 1531, 
and 1607 ; that it had a period of 75 or 76 
years; and he ventured to predict, that it 
would appear again about the year 1758, 
which it actually did ; therefore it may be 
expected to appear again in the year 1835. 

When a comet makes its appearance, it 
is only for a very short period, seldom ex- 


! ceeding a few months, and sometimes only 
a few weeks. Instead of moving from west 
to east , like the planets in orbits making 
small angles with the ecliptic, they are ob- 
served to cross it at all angles. Their pro- 
gress among the fixed stars is in general 
more rapid than that of the planets, and their 
change of appureut magnitude is much more 
remarkable. When a comet retires from 
the sun, its tail decreases and nearly resumes 
its first appearance. Those comets which 
never approach very near the sun have no- 
thing but a coma or nebulosity round them 
during the whole time of their continuance 
in view. 

The tail of a comet is always transparent, 
for the stars are often distinctly visible 
through it, and it has even been said, that on 
some occasions they have been seen through 
the nucleus or head. The length and form 
of the tail are very different. Sometimes it 
extends only a few degrees, at others it ex- 
tends more than 90 degrees. In the great 
comet that appeared in the year 1680, the 
tail subtended an angle of 70°, and the tail 
of the one which appeared in 1618, an an- 
gle of 104°. The tail sometimes consists 
of diverging streams of light : that of the 
comet which appeared in the year 1744 
consisted of six, all proceeding from the 
head, and all a little bent in the same direc- 
tion. The tail of the beautiful comet which 
appeared in 1811 was composed of two di- 
verging beams of faint light, slightly colored, 
which made an angle of 15° to 20°, and 
sometimes much more. Both of them were 
a little bent outward, and the space between 
them was comparatively obscure. 

The apparent difference in the length and 
lustre of the tail of comets has given rise 
to a popular division of these singular bodies 
into three kinds, namely, bearded, tailed , and 
hairy comets ; but this division rather relates 
to the several circumstances of the same 
comet, than to the phenomena of different 
ones. Thus when the comet is east of the 
sun, and moves from him, it is said to be 
bearded , because the light precedes it in the 
manner of a beard ; when the comet is west 
of the sun, and sets after him, it is said to 
be tailed , because the train of light follows 
it in the manner of a tail ; and when the 
sun and comet are diametrically opposite, 
the earth being between them, the train or 
tail is all hid behind the body of the comet, 
except the extremities, which being broader 
than the body of the comet, appear to sur- 
round it like a border of hair y and on this 
account it is called hairy. But there have 
been several comets observed, whose discs 
were as clear, round, and well defined, as 
that of Jupiter, without either tail, beard, or 
coma. 

The magnitude of comets has been ob- 
served to be very different ; many of them 
without their coma have appeared no larger 
than stars of the first magnitude ; but some 
authors have given us accounts of others 
which appeared much greater: such was the 
one that appeared in the time of the emperor 
Nero, which, as Seneca relates, was not in- 
ferior, in apparent magnitude, to the sun 
himself. The comet which Hevelius ob- 
served in the year J652 did not seem to be 
less than the moon, though it was deficient 
in splendor, for it had a pale, dim light, and 
appeared with a dismal aspect. Most com- 
ets have dense and dark atmospheres sur- 
rounding their bodies, which weaken the 


sun’s rays that fall upon them ; but within 
these appears the nucleus or solid body cf 
the comet, which, when the sky is clear, will 
often give a more splendid light. 

Respecting the nature of these singular 
and extraordinary bodies, philosophers and 
astronomers in all ages and countries have 
been very much divided in their opinions. 
The vulgar have, however, invariably consi- 
dered them as evil omens , and forerunners of 
war, pestilence, famine, &c. ; and to adopt 
the language of an old poet, 

“ The blazing star was viewed — 

Thrcat’ning the world with famine, plague, and war ; 

To princes death ; to kingdoms many crosses ; 

To all estates inevitable Tosses ; 

To herdsmen rot ; to ploughmen hapless seasons ; 

To sailors storms ; to cities civil treasons.” 

The Chaldeans, who were eminent for 
their astronomical researches, were of opi- 
nion that comets wfere lasting bodies, which 
had stated revolutions as well as the planets, 
but in orbits considerably more extensive, 
on which account they are only visible while 
near the earth, but disappear again when 
they ascend into the higher regions. Py- 
thagoras taught that comets were wandering 
stars, disappearing in the superior parts of 
their orbits, and becoming visible only in 
the lower parts of them. Some of the an- 
cient philosophers supposed they were no- 
thing else but a reflection of the beams from 
the sun or moon, and generated as a rain- 
bow ; others supposed they arose from va- 
pors and exhalations. The illustrious Aris- 
totle was of opinion they were meteors. 
Modern philosophers have been equally per- 
plexed as their predecessors in accounting 
for the nature of these magnificent celestial 
appearances. 

The eccentric but learned Paracelsus 
gravely affirmed that they were formed and 
composed by angels and spirits, to foretel 
some good or bad events. Kepler, the cele- 
brated astronomer, asserted that comets 
were monsters, and generated in the celes- 
tial spaces by an animal faculty ! The sen- 
timents of Bodin, a learned French writer of 
the I6th century, were yet more absurd; for 
he maintained that comets are spirits which 
have lived upon the earth innumerable ages, 
and being at last arrived on the confines of 
death, celebrate their last triumph, or are 
called to the firmament like shining stars ! 

James Bernoulli, a celebrated Swiss philo- 
sopher, formed a rational conjecture relative 
to comets, in viewing them as the satellites 
of some very distant planets invisible on the 
earth on account of its distance, as were 
also the satellites, unless when in a certain 
part of their course. Tycho Brahe, the il- 
lustrious but unfortunate philosopher of Den- 
mark, supported a true hypothesis on this 
subject. He averred that a comfet had no 
sensible diurnal parallax, and therefore was 
not only far above the regions of our atmos- 
phere, but much higher than the moon ; that 
few have come so near the earth as to have 
any diurnal parallax, yet all comets have an 
annual parallax ; .the revolution of the earth 
in its orbit causes their appareut motion to 
be very different from what it would be if 
viewed from the sun, which demonstrates 
that they are much nearer than the fixed 
stars, which have no such parallax. 

Descartes advanced another opinion, which 
is, that comets are only stars that were for- 
merly fixed like the rest, but becoming gra- 
dually covered with maevdas or spots, and at 
length wholly deprived of their light, cannot 
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keep their places, but are carried off by the 
vortices* of the circumjacent stars ; and in 
proportion to the magnitude and solidity, 
moved in such a manner as To be brought 
nearer to the orb of Saturn ; and thus com- 
ing within reach of the sun’s light, are ren- 
dered visible. 

The number of comets belonging to the 
solar system is said not to be less than 450 ; 
but the periods] of not more than three of 
these are known. The velocity of these 
bodies, and their distance from the sun, when 
in the remotest part of their orbits, exceed 
all human comprehension. Sir Isaac New- 
ton calculated the velocity of the comet of 
1080, and found it to be 880,000 miles per 
hour, and its aphelion distance not less than 
11,200,000,000 miles. 

Respecting the use of these bodies, many 
conjectures have been formed. Mr. Whis- 
ton thought it probable that they were ap- 
pointed by the Almighty as places of pun- 
ishment for sinners after death , who would 
be alternately tormented with the most in. 
supportable heat when nearest the sun, and 
in the opposite point with the greatest possi- 
ble cold . 

Sir Isaac Newton, amongst other purposes 
which he thinks they may be designed to 
serve, adds, “ that for the conservation of the 
water and moisture of the planets, comets 
seem absolutely requisite, from whose con- 
densed vapors and exhalations all the mois- 
ture which is spent in vegetation, and turned 
into dry earth, &c. may be supplied and re- 
cruited, for all vegetables grow and increase 
wholly from fluids ; and again, os to their 
greatest part, by putrefaction into earth. 
Hence the quantity of dry earth must conti- 
nually increase, and the moisture decrease, 
and be quite evaporated, if it did not receive a 
continual supply from some part or other of 
the universe;” — and I suspect,” adds this 
philosopher, “ that the spirit , which makes 
the finest, subtilest and best part of our air, 
and which is absolutely requisite for the life 
and being of all things, comes from the 
comets.” ^ 

* Descartea supposed that every thins in the universe 
was formed from very minute bodies called atoms, which 
had been floating in open space. To each atom he attri- 
buted a motion on its axis ; and he also maintained, that 
there was a general motion of the whole universe round 
like a vortex , or whirlpool. In the centre of this vortex 
was the sun, with all the planets circulating round him at 
different distances ; and that each star was also the centre 
of a general vortex round which its planets turned. Besides 
these general vortices, each planet had a vortex of its own, 
by which its satellites (if it had any) were whirled round, 
and any other body that came within its reach. 

Friendship. — “ When fortune smiles, and 
life is prosperous and fair, then it is that 
the nominal and true friend may seem alike 
sincere.” Then it is that small and great, 
rich and poor, bond and free, bow at your 
shrine and prostrate themselves as it were at 
your feet. But when unfortunately the dark 
clouds of sorrow and disappointment gather 
thick around you, and you find yourself beset 
with troubles, losses, crosses, and disappoint- 
ments, on every side, then you are ready to 
exclaim, “ Fortune can. create friends, but ad- 
versity alone can try them.” Your friends of 
fortune will desert' you. They will laugh at 
your misfortunes, and heap upon you shame 
and disgrace. . They will sink you, if possi- 
ble, lower, in point of honor and reputation, 
and in all your attempts to rise, cross and 
blight you at every turn. 

But not so with the true friend. Though 
all your earthlyprospects are cut off, he will 


not desert you, but if possible administer to 
your relief. Let us, therefore, cultivate and 
cherish that friendship, and that alone which 
will not diminish, though sorrows oppress and 
afflictions invade us: that too which will j 
cheer and animate us amid our darkest hours 
and shine brightest in affliction’s night. — 
[Monthly Repository.] 


MANKIND MUTUALLY DEPENDANT. 

Not only the correct and excellent tcntlmenu, and the accoui 
plished expression of the following communication, but the 
source from which it emanated, give it a value for our p per. 
It is one among numerous compositions furnished by the Ladies' 
Composition Class of the Boston Wesleyan Lyceum. This piece, 
like mitny others which have been prepared by this class, does 
credit to ibe intellect and still more to the heart of the author 
The sentiment and spirit manifested are thoee of Christian kind- 
ness ; and if believed and practised by the whole human family, I 
would light up our depraved and forlorn world with the bright- 
ness of pure felicity. Who is not ready to try the experiment 7 

The cold-hearted stoic may boastiogly ac- 
cede to the sentimeot, that * man is sufficient 
for himself ;’ but the philanthropist rejoices 
in the beautiful system of mutual dependance 
which unites him so closely with the whole ; 
human family. He views with pleasure the 
facilities which the genius of men has sup- 
plied for communication with other lands ; 
for contributing to the necessities, conveni- 
ence and ease of each other, by exchanging 
the products of different climes ; he consi- 
ders all men as the children of one Parent,! 
improving the advantages with which theyj 
are favored, for the benefit of themselves and; 
of their brethren. 

Not only do these pleasurable feelings 
arise in the breast of him whose heart is 
deeply imbued with love for the whole hu- 
man race, but a little reflection will excite 
them in the mind of one whose views are 
more selfish and contracted ; and constrain 
him to acknowledge the wisdom of a system 
for the division of labor, and for the promo- 
tion of friendly intercourse, which mankind, 
as it were by mutual consent, have so uni- 
versally adopted. 

Every vocation in life depends on many 
others for its support. The agriculturists of 
New- England, said to be the most independ- 
ent class of people, may be adduced as ex- 
amples in favor of this assertion ; the toils 
of the blacksmith, the carpenter, dec. are all 
put in requisition to enable them to cultivate 
the soil to advantage. 

The rich are dependant on the poorer 
classes, and the poorer classes on the wealthy : 
without the former, commerce and manu- 
factures would languish — and deprived of 
the latter, the fatigues of manual labor would 
be added to those mental vexations from' 
which the affluent are seldom exempt. I 

The young look "to their superiors in years 
for counsel and instruction, and the -aged to 
the vigor of youth and manhood for support. 

A mutual dependance exists between the! 
inhabitants of one clime and those of ano- 
ther ; the wealth of one nation is comprised 
in its mines of silver and gold, that of ano- 
ther in the products of its soil. Those who 
depend on the latter may be considered as 
peculiarly favored ; for where the former 
exist, those arts which constitute the happi- 
ness and prosperity of a people are almost 
invariably neglected. From this circum- 
stance, indolent habits, both of body and 
mind, are induced, and these in theirlurn ge- 
nerate many vices. 

To the conquests of the Spanish in Ame- 
rica, may be attributed the low state of mo. 
rals, literature, and science, which prevails 
among them; for finding that they had ac. 


quired, with an extensive territory, a resource 
for the supply of all their wants, the natural 
advantages of their natal land were disre- 
garded. 

The advantages occurring from this sys- 
tem of mutual dependance are many ; the 
division of labor, or the devotion of every 
man’s talent to some particular trade or pro- 
fession, is an economy, not only of time, but 
of health and of money. 

Should one man engage in the pursuits 
which are now apportioned among many, 
much time would be lost in the acquisition of 
knowledge in various branches ; his health 
would be impaired from the attention be- 
stowed on them ; his gain would not be in ratio 
to the expenses incurred ; and no opportunity 
would be afforded of attaining to perfection 
in any. . 

From the consideration that we are 
continually reciprocating favors with our 
fellow beings, and that there are none so 
humble as uot to be able to render us as- 
sistance in one way or another, we should 
be excited to kindness and humility ; under 
the influence of so beneficent a system, 
the asperities of life should lose their 
keenness, and all the social feelings of our 
nature be expanded. M. O. 

Mechanics’ Wives. — Speaking of the middle 
ranks of life, a good writer observes : 

“ There we behold woman in all her glory : 
not a doll to carry silks and jewels, not a poppet 
to be flattered by profane adoration, reverenced 
to-day, discarded to-morrow ; always jostled 
out of the place which nature and society would 
assign her, by sensuality or by contempt ; ad- 
mired, but not respected ; desired, but not 
esteemed ; ruling by passion, not affection ; 
imparting her weakness, not her constancy, to 
the sex she would exalt ; the source and mirror 
of vanity. We see her as a wife partaking the 
cares and cheering the anxiety of a husband, 
dividing his toils by her domestic diligence, 
spreading cheerfulness around her ; for his 
sake sharing the decent refinements of the 
world, without being vain of them ; placing all 
her joys and her happiness in the man she 
loves. As a mother, we find her the affection- 
ate, the ardent instructress of the children 
whom she has tended from their infancy ; train- 
ing them up to thought and virtue, to piety and 
benevolence ; addressing them as rational 
beings ; and preparing them to become men and 
women in turn. Mechanics* daughters make 
the bes’t wives in the world.” 


Riding. — On which side of the lady, on horse- 
back, should the gentleman ride 1 

The translator of the Principles of the Art of 
Modern Horsemanship says : “ When a gentle- 
man accompanies a lady on horseback, he 
should take the left side of her horse. The 
custom of taking the right side is derived from 
the English mode of riding. The law of Eng- 
land directs the left hand to be taken ; the gen- 
tleman therefore takes the right, to protect the 
lady from vehicles, &c. which pass on her left. 
Here the law directs the right hand of the road 
to be taken, consequently the gentleman should 
take the left side of the lady’s horse. It seems 
to be best adapted to afford efficient assistance, 
whatever may occur. The right hand of the 
gentleman is perfectly free* and may be used 
either to stop the horse or rescue the lady from 
danger. He can on this side aid her in disen- 
tangling her dress, disengaging her foot from 
the stirrup, adjusting her reins, and lifting her 
off her seat, without exposing her to the acci- 
dents which might occur to him if he attempted 
to give her assistance from the other side. It is 
not so easy to afford assistance to the lady with 
the left hand, nor is it so easy for the rider to 
command his own horse with the right hand.” 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


The Chasseur Ants of Trinidad. — One 
morning my attention was arrested at Laurel 
Hill by an unusual number of black birds, 
whose appearance was foreign to me ; they 
were smaller but not unlike an English crow,| 
and were perched on a calibash tree near the! 
kitchen. I asked the house negress, who atj 
that moment came up from the garden, what I 
could be the cause ot the appearance of those 
blackbirds ? She said, M Misses, dem a sign of] 
the blessing of God ; dey are not the blessing, 
but only de sign, as we say, of God’s blessing. 
Misses, you will see afore noon-time how the 
ants will come and clear the houses.” At this 
moment I was called to breakfast, and thinking 
it was some superstitious idea of hers, I paid 
no further attention to it. 

In about two hours after this, I observed an 
uncommon number of chasseur ants crawling 
about the door of the room : my children were 
annoyed by them, and seated themselves on a 
table, where their legs did not communicate 
with the door. The ants did not crawl upon 
my person, but I was now surrounded by them. 
Shortly after this the walls of the room became 
covered by them ; and next they began to take 
possession of the tables and chairs. I now 
thought it necessary to take refuge in an ad- 
joining room, separated only by a few ascend- 
ing steps from the one we occupied, and this 
was not accomplished without great care and 
generalship, for had we trodden upon one, we 
should have been summarily punished. There 
were several ants on the steps of the stair, but 
they were not nearly so numerous as in the 
room we had left ; but the upper room present- 
ed a singular spectacle, for not only were the 
door and the walls covered like the other room, 
but the roof was covered also. 

The open rafters of a West India house at 
all times afford shelter to a numerous tribe 
of insects, more particularly the cockroach, but 
now their destruction was inevitable. The 
chasseur ants, as if trained for battle, ascended 
in regular thick files, to the rafters, and threw 
down the cockroaches to their comrades on 
the floor, who as regularly marched off with the 
dead bodies of cockroaches, dragging them 
away by their united efforts with amazing ra- 

a . Either the cockroaches were stung to 
on the rafters, or else the fall killed them. 
The ants never stopped to devour their prey, 
but conveyed it to their storehouses. 

The windward windows of the room were of 
glass, and a battle now ensued between the 
ants and the jack-spaniards on the panes ot 
glass. The jack-spauiards may be called the 
wasp of the West Indies ; it is twice as large 
as the British wasp,, and its sting is in propor- 
tion more painful. It builds its nest in trees 
and old houses, and sometimes in the rafters 
of a room. These jack-spaniards were noi 
quite such easy prey as the cockroaches had 
been, for they used their wings, which not one 
cockroach had attempted to do. Two jack- 
Spaniards, hotly pursued on the window, alight- 
ed on the dress of one of my children. I en- 
treated her to sit still, and remain quiet. In an 
inconceivably short space of time, a party of 
ants crawled upon her frock, surrounded and 
covered the two jack-spaniards, and crawled 
down again to the floor, dragging off their prey, 
and doing the child no harm. From this 
room we went to the adjoining bedchamber 
and dressing-room, and found them equally in 
possession of the chasseurs. I opened a large 
military chest full of linens, which had been 
much infested ; for I was determined to take 
every advantage of such able hunters. I found 
the ants already in possession of the inside ; 
I suppose they must have got in at some open- 
ing at the hinges. I pulled out the linens on 
the floor, and with them hundreds of cockroach- 
es, not one of which escaped. 

We now left the house and went to the cham- 
bers built at a little distance, but these were 
also in the same state. I next proceeded to 
open a store-room at the end 1 of the other house 
for a place of retreat, but to get the key I bad 
to return to the under room, where the battle 


was now more hot than ever. The ants had 
commenced an attack on the rats and mice, 
which, strange as it may appear, were no 
match for their apparently insignificant foes. 
They surrounded them as they had the insect 
tribe, covered them over, and dragged them off 
with a celerity and union of strength that no 
one who has not watched such a seine can 
comprehend. I did not see one rat or mouse 
escape ; and I am sure I saw a score carried off 
during a very short period. We next tried the 
kitchen, for the store-room and boys* pantry 
were already occupied, but the kitchen was 
equally the scene or battle between rats, mice, 
aud cockroaches, and ants killing them. A 
huckster negro came upselling cakes, and see- 
ing the uproar, and the family and servants 
standing out in the sun, he said, 11 Oh, Misses, 
you’ve got the blessing of God to-day, and a 
great blessing it is to get such a cleaning.” 

I think it was about ten when I first observed 
the ants ; about twelve the battle was formida- 
ble ; soon after one the great strife began be- 


tween the rats and the mice ; and in about three 
the houses were cleared. In a quarter of an 
hour more the ants began to decamp, and soon 
not one was to be seen within doors. But the 
grass around the house was full of them ; and 
they seemed now feeding on the remnants of 
their prey, which had been left on the road to 
their nests ; and so the feasting continued till 
about four o’clock, when the black birds, who 
had never been long absent from the calibash 
and pots doux trees in the neighborhood, darted 
down among them, and destroyed by millions 
those who were too sluggish to make good 
their retreat. By five o’clock the whole was 
over : before sundown, the negro houses were 
all cleared in the same way ; and they told me 
that they had seen the black birds hovering 
about the almond trees close to the negro houses 
as early as seven in the morning. I never saw 
the black birds before or since, and the negroes 
assured me that they were never seen but at 
such times. — [Mrs. Carmichael on the West 
Indies. J , t 
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A Bow Rudder . By W. Aldersey. [From 
the United Service Journal.] 

The following plan is proposed for fixing 
and working a rudder at the bow of a ves- 
sel, to act in unison with the rudder at the 
stern, as calculated to embrace all the ad- 
vantages proposed by that experienced and 
highly respectable officer in the East India 
Company’s service, Capt. William Manning, 
is stated in p. 541 of the United Service 
Journal for December, 1831 ; and which, I 
think, will also be found to meet the objec- 
tions of W. J. T. of Cambridge, page 260, 
in the number for October, 1832. 

The plan consists in fixing an additional 
stem, made of iron, of sufficient strength, on 
the present stem of the vessel (already built), 
ind securing the same by strong braces fixed 
securely on the bow, and hanging the rud- 
der on the additional stem at the bow, pre- 
cisely in the same way as the rudder at the 
stern is hung, as shown in the drawing. 

The following results may be expected : 
1st, The rudder at the stem is intended to 
act in unison with the rudder at the stern, by 
which means the same force would be exert- 
ed at each end of the vessel, and would unite 
in effect to bring the vessel round to the 
wind, and prevent her missing stays; 2d, 
When before the wind, or nearly so, the rud- 
der on th$ stem might be allowed to swing, 
or be fixed, as thought necessary ; 3d, When 
the tiller at the stem is put a little to 
leeward, and the rudder at the stern is made 
to act in unison with it, their combined in- 
fluence would very much tend to keep the 
vessel to windward ; 4th, The rudder at the 
stem would be an additional security in case 
of accident to the rudder at the stern, to 
which it is liable from going over a bar, and 
from other causes ; 5th, The additional rud- 
der at the stem appears particularly suitable 
for steam vessels, by which means the steers- 
man at the bow would have it in his power 
to discover, mid instantly avoid, every impe- 
diment in the ship’s course ; and would be 
particularly useful at night, and in foggy 
and boisterous weather, and in rivers crowd, 
ed with vessels, both moving and stationary. 


the extremity of the foot of the rudder, to 
show an easy and safe mode of protecting 
it from accident, when the ship touches the 
ground at the stern. In building a new ves- 
sel, the keel may be carried out, in the first 
instance, of sufficient length to have the ad-, 
ditional stem built in the frame of the vessel 
to receive tho bow rudder ; and the tiller 
may be made in any form, and applied in 
an) r way, most convenient. 

Popular Errors in Medicine— [By an Ed- 
inburgh Physician.] — A very common prac- 
tice in eating such fruit as cherries is to swal- 
low the stones, with the vague notion that these 
promote digestion. No error can be more fa- 
tally absurd. Many cases have occurred 
where such practices have been the cause of 
death, and that of a very excruciating nature. 
One instance is on record of a lady who died 
in great agony after years of suffering, and the 
cause was found to be several large balls lodged 
in the intestines, accumulated around clus- 
ters of cherry stones. The husks of goose- 
berries are often swallowed with the idea that 
they prevent any bail effects from the fruit. On 
the contrary* the.y are the most indigestible 
substance that can be swallowed, and pass the 
stomach without any change, although they 
cause excessive irritation, and not unfrequent- 
!ly inflammation in the bowels. 

Many people put great faith in the whole- 
someness of eating only of one dish at dinner. 
They suppose that the mixture of substances 
prevents easy digestion. They would not eat 
fish and flesh, fowl and beef, animal food and 
vegetable. This seems a plausible notion, but 
Idaily practice shows its utter absurdity. What 
[dinner sits easier on the stomach than a slice 
of roast or boiled mutton, and carrots or tur- 
nips, and the indispensable potato? What man 
jever felt the worse of a cut of cod or turbot 
followed by a beef-steak, or a slice of roast beef 
jand pudding 1 In short, a variety of wholesome 
food does not seem incompatible at meals, if one 
do not eat too much — here the error lies. 

It is a practice with bathers, after having 
walked, on a hot day to the sea-side, to sit on 
(lie cold rocks till they cool before going into 
the water. This is quite erroneous. Never 
go into the water if over-fatigued, and after pro- 
fuse and long-continued perspiration, but al- 
ways pfrfer plunging in while warm, 


. . . ...... strong 

„ „ . and vigorous, and even with th$ first drops o* 

In the drawing, the keel is lengthened to [jperspiration on your brow. There is no fear 
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of sudden transitions from heat to cold being 
fatal. Many nations run from the hot bath and 
plunge naked into the snow. What is to be fear, 
ed is sudden cold alter exhaustion of the body, 
and while the animal powers are not sufficient 
to produce a reaction or recovery of the animal 
heat. 

There is a favorite fancy of rendering infants 
and farther advanced children hardy and strong 
by plunging them into cold water. This will 
certainly not prevent strong infants from grow, 
ing stronger, but it will, and often does, kill 
three children out of every five. Infants al- 
ways thrive best with moderate warmth and a 
milk-warm bath. The same rule applies to the 
clothing of infants and children. No child 
should have so slight clothing as to make it feel 
the effects of cold — warm materials, loose and 
wide.made clothing, and exercise, are all in> 
dispensable for the health of little ones.^ But 
above all things, their heads should be kept 
cool, and generally uncovered. 

Many people so laud early rising as would 
lead one to suppose that sleep was one of those 
lazy, sluggish, and bad practices, that the soon- 
er the custom was abolished the better. Sleep 
is as necessary to man as food, and as some do 
with one-third of the food that others absolutely 
require, so five hours’ sleep is amply sufficient 
for one, while another requires seven or eight 
hours. Some men cannot by any possibility 
sleep more than four or five hours in the twenty- 
four ; and, therefore, true to the inherent self- 
ishness of humau nature, they abuse all who 
sleep longer. No man should be taunted for 
sleeping eight hours if he can. 

Many people do not eat salt with' their t food, 
and the fair sex have a notion that this sub- 
stance darkens the complexion. Salt seems 
essential for the health of every human being, 
more especially in moist climates such as ours. 
Without salt, the body becomes infected with 
intestinal worms. The case of a lady is men- 
tioned in a medical journal, who had a natural 
antipathy to salt, and never used it with her 
food ; the consequence was, she became dread- 
fully infected with these animals. A punish- 
ment existed in Holland, by which criminals 
were denied the use of salt ; the same conse- 
quence followed with these wretched beings. 
We rather think a prejudice exists with some, 
of giving little or no salt to children. No prac- 
tice can be more ridiculous. v 


AGRICULTURE, &c. 


C. H. McCormick’s Self- Sharpening Hori- 
zontal Plough . [Communicated by the 
Inventor for the Mechanics’ Magazine.] 
Be it known, that I, Cyrus H. M’Cor- 
mick, of Rockbridge county, and State ot 
Virginia, have made an improvement in the 
usetul arts, being a *' self-sharpening hori- 
zontal plough,” which is described as fol- 
lows : 

This plough, like most others, consists ot 
a beam, handles, helve, mould-board, and 
share. In addition to these there is a latch - 
rod to make fast the mould -board and share, 
when changed to either side, and a main 
bolt to support the mould-beard. 

The beam, handles, and he)ve, are simi- 
lar to those employed in other ploughs. The 
mould-board, represented at a in the an- 
nexed drawings, is made double, of cast iron, 
eurved somewhat like other mould-boards, 
on both sides. The wings, h h , are unitqd 
in part at c, and extend outward, making. a 
suitable angle for turning over the earth. 
There is a brace, d, extending between the 
two wings, behind, supporting them firmly 
with projections, e «, on one side, for receiv- 
ing the latch-rod, f when changing the 
plough. Between the wings on the top, 
and near the front, is a brace* g, and ono- 




tlier, h, near the middle, through which there 
are openings for the main bolts, i, to pass. 
Near the bottom of the mould-board are two 
other braces, &, Z, at about one inch apart, 
for receiving the hinder end of the share, 
and between which it plays and turns. Near 
the ends of these braces, and upon the lower 
side of the mould-board, are two projec. 
dons, m m, upon which the mould -board 
slides alternately. These projections can 
either be cast solid, with the mould-board, 
or be made of steel or cast iron, and be 
rivetted on. These projections serve also 
to hold and support the share when turned. 
At the front end of the mould -board is cast 
on it a projection, it, which serves as a pi- 
vot, on which the share turns. 

The share, o, is made of cast or wrought 
iron, in. a triangular shape. It consists of the 
neck, p, (with or without a head,) and a slat, g, 
for a key, placed behind the braces ; also, a 
point, r, either cast on the share or made 
separately, and fastened on it by being rivet- 
ed, or otherwise. 

There is also a shoulder, or projection, s, 
by means of which and the latch-rod the 
share is kept in its place when changed. In 
the hinder end of the point is a cavity, l, to 
admit the point on the mould-board, upon 
which and the neck the share turns. 

The main bolt , t, is made of wrought iron, 
and passes through the beam, and the two 
opeuings in the braces of the mould-board 
before mentioned having a head, v, on the 
lower end, and either a screw or key, r, on 
the head above the beam. 

The latch-rod , f 9 is a plain curved rod of 
wrought iron, which extends from above the 
beam to the neck of the share, and is move- 
able from one side of the beam and mould- 
board to the other, passing between the 
beam and the projections on the brace of the 
mould-board, and entering between the neck 
of the share and the wing of the mould- 
board, and by which the mould-board and 
share are screwed in the position roquired. 

Operation. — When required to plough 
on a hill.side, say the declination of the hill 
is on the right, the right wing of the mould- 
board and share must stand out from the beam 



to the right, and the other wing of the mould- 
board being nearly parallel with the beam, 
forms the land-side, the latch-rod being put in 
its proper place. One furrow being made 
in this position, the latch-rod is taken out, 
and turning the plough, resting on the share, 
the share is turned on the point of the 
mould- board, to the other side, or led, and 
the mould -board also changes sides. The 
left wing projecting out to the left, the right 
wing forming the land-side, the latch-rod is 
passed between the other side of the beam 
and the other projection on the brace, the 
points entering again between the neck of 
the share and other wing of the mould-board, 
which pressing the shoulder on the share, 
above that on the mould-board, makes it 
fast. The neck of the share might be made 
to turn on a pivot or collar on the centre, in- 
stead of the opening between the braces. A 
nail or pin is driven in the helve, below the 
brace, to prevent the mould-board from sink- 
ing behind, or the beam from rising, to 
steady the plough. 

The invention here claimed, and desired 
to be secured by letters patent, consists in 
the peculiar arrangement and construction 
of the several parts of the plough, as be- 
fore described, and particularly the mode of 
forming the point at the end of the mould- 
board on which the share turns ; and the 
two braces with the space between them, in 
which the neck of the share works ; the 
brace near the centre of the mould-board ; 
the two projections on which the mould- 
board slides ; and the share, with the mode 
of turning and fastening it by the latch- 
rod. 

Done at the city of Washington this 29th 
day of October, 1833. 

Cyrus H. M’Cormick. ; 
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Hedging. — To ascertain in what way fields 
can be kept enclosed, with the least expense, 
is a matter of importance to every farmer in 
our country. 

As a nation we are young in agriculture, and 
it is natural for us to refer back to those parte 
of the world from which our fathers emigrated 
for example, to aid us in our conclusions, on 
many subjects connected with our pursuits in 
life. 

In order to form correct conclusions, in mat- 
ters appertaining to agriculture, many thing* 
must be taken into consideration. The differ- 
ence in the climate and soil of different coun- 
tries is so great, that the course of cropping 
pursued in one country may be altogether im- 
proper for another ; and plants which are found 
to succeed well in one climate on particular 
soils, may require different soils in other cli- 
mates, or may not succeed at all on any soil. 

Many experiments have already been made in 
this country, to establish the fact, whether, ot 
not, hedges of any kind could be substituted 
for our stone and wood fences. Thus far the 
problem remains unsolved. Various experi- 
ments have been made with different plants, 
by different persons, and the results and reports 
have tended more to confuse than establish 
public opinion. 

In looking abroad for examples, whereon to 
found our opinions, we naturally refer to Eng- 
land, Ireland, and France, as countries where 
agriculture as a science is better understood 
than in any other with which wc have much 
intercourse. 

In England and Ireland, hedges arc more ex- 
tensively cultivated, w« believe, than in any 
other agricultural country. The soil and cli- 
mate ot England and Ireland may be counted 
very similar. The soil is of a rich secondary 
formation, and from their limited extent and be- 
ing surrounded with water, the climate is tem- 
perate and humid. In summer the temperature 
rarely exceeds 75°, and during winter it seldom 
descends lower than 25° above zero, a variation 
not so great as has been known in this country 
within a few days. 

From the scarcity of timber, and the conse. 
quent high price, methods are resorted to for en- 
closing their fields besides fencing with wood. 
Whenever stone can be procured at reasonable 
rates, they are preferred by farmers of every 
country to either wood fences or hedges. 

Although from the peculiarities of the climate 
of England they have been successful in culti* 
vating hedges, yet in France, where the tempe- 
rature may be called temperate compared with 
ours, they did not find it for their interest to at- 
tend to their cultivation. 

In England and Ireland the plant mostly cul- 
tivated for hedges is the quickset Haw-thorn, 
Crattegus oxyacanthust a native of Britain, and 
is admirably calculated for that purpose. In 
France, where the climate is more warm and 
dry, the Haw-thorn does not flourish well ; in- 
sects injure it, and it becomes covered with 
moss, stunted, and dies. 

In America, or in this section of the United 
States, our summers are much warmer than 
they are in France, aud our winters more se- 
vere, and we have never seen a haw-thorn 
hedge with us that had that healthy appearance 
that they have in England, which we consider 
as proof positive that our climate is not as con- 
genial to their growth as that of the country ini 
which they are found growing spontaneously. ' 

The first proposition to be solved by our far- 
mers is in what manner can their fields be se-i 
curely fencec^/orji length of time at the least 
expense. To answer this, all circumstances 
must enter into the calculation. 

Allowing that it is thought advisable in any 
locality in our country to attempt the cultivation 
of hedges, then it becomes important to know 
what plants will succeed best in a given locality. 

Oil inquiring into the natural location of | 
plants, we find them in belts extending from I 
east to west, across continents, varying from a 
direct line, according to the humidity and temps- 
rature of the atmosphere aud the nature of the 
Boil on which they grow. . ^ 


With plants, as with animals, different species 
require different degrees of heat to insure health, 
added to which light and moisture have material 
influence. 

On inquiring for plants suited to different lo- 
cations, not only is the natural climate of the 
plant to be consulted, but the growth and habits 
of it are equally important. 

The following is a list of those plants which 
have been recommended for hedging by diffe- 
rent writers on the subject, together with a 
short description of their habits, and the coun- 
try from which they have been brought or where 
they are found growing naturally. 

Thorn. — This is a common name applied to 
a numerous family* many of which have been 
used for hedging from time immemorial ; as the 
limbs of the different kinds are more or less 
armed with sharp spines or thorns, they are well 
calculated for this purpose. 

Haw-thorn — Crattegus oxyacantha. — This 
is the common hedge thorn of England. It is 
a native of Britain, where it grows to the height 
of fifteen or twenty feet, with many small limbs, 
which are armed with abundance of small sharp 
spines. It is found to be the best plant for 
hedging in England and Ireland that has ever 
been cultivated for that purpose. 

Ever-Green Thorn — C. pyracantha . — This 
is a native of the south of Europe, and has been 
cultivated for hedges, but is less valuable for that 
purpose than the preceding. 

Cockspur Thorn — Scarlet flowering , Pear 
leaved , Yellow fruited , and-sorue others, are na- 
tives of America, are of larger growth than the 
hawthorn, and the limbs do not interlace as well. 
Most of the species of thorn are subject to be 
injured by insects during summer and field mice 
during the winter, in addition to which the 
stocks become in many localities covered with 
moss. We cannot recommend any of the above 
for hedges in this part of the state. They may 
be propagated from seed, which should be buried 
one year in the earth, after which they should be 
taken up and planted in rows as other seeds in 
the nursery. 

Honey Locust — Gleditschia Triacanthus . — 
This is a native North American tree, found 
growing in the forests of the middle states, 
where it often attains the height of sixty feet, 
with a trunk proportioned to its height. 

This tree has been recommended for hedging, 
but it is found impossible to keep it in a dwarf 
state. The limbs are large and not suitable for 
interlacing. As it is a native of the southern 
and middle states, it does not well endure our 
northern winters when young. 

Prickly Ash — Zanthoxylum fraxineum, and 
tricarpum. — Both these varieties are native A- 
merican shrubs growing to the height of eight 
or ten feet, the limbs are armed with short 
thorns. These shrubs spread so much hy 
sprouting from the roots that either of them 
would prove very troublesome when set for 
hedge. 

Barberry or Berbkrris— Berfcerrw cana- 
densis. — This is an American shrub which in- 
fests many parts of the New-England states, 
growing to the height of six or eight feet, with 
upright stems, which are armed with slender 
sharp spines. Although we have long seen this 
shrub growing about fences, we do not recollect 
to have seen it treated as a hedge. From the 
strong prejudice there is against it, entertained 
by the New-England farmers, we think it would 
be difficult to induce them to cultivate it. 

Buck Thorn — Rhamnus catharticus. — The 
English botanists claim this a native of Britain, 
and Professor Eaton says that it is found grow- 
ing wild in New-England. From experiments 
made by E. H. Derby, Esq. of Massachusetts, 
it would appear that this is one of the most vhl- 
uablejplants for hedges in the northern states 
that has ever been tried. In this country it at- 
tains to the height of fifteen or twenty feet, the 
limbs are not long but thick, und are set with 
sharp spines. It endures the severity of our 
nortnern winters, and is not subject to be in- 
jured by insects. It is readily cultivated from 
seed, which are produced abundantly by old 


trees. [See Report of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety, with Mr. Derby’s communication annex- 
ed, page 15 of Appendix to New- York Farmer, 
for March, 1834.] 

Os age Orange — Maclura aurantica . — This 
is an American shrub, found on the banks of 
the Arkansas and some other southern streams. 
The foliage is of a deep green, somewhat resem- 
bling that of the orange, and the limbs are set 
with sharp thorns. It does not endure our 
northern winters. 

Apples. — Both the common and crab apples 
have been tried for hedges in this latitude, but 
neither have succeeded so as to bear recom- 
mendation for this purpose. Like thorns, they 
are liable to be destroyed by insects in summer 
and by mice in winter. 

If tnere is any tree or shrub that we can re- 
commend to farmers at this time for the pur- 
pose of substituting for wood and stone fences, 
with hopes of being more economical, it is the 
White Italian Mulberry — Morus alba. 

Professor Rafinesque, of Philadelphia, in 
speaking of different trees and shrubs with re- 
gard to their qualities for hedging, says, 44 1 have 
left for the last this most valuable tree. It bears 
cutting, and is often raised in silk countries as 
a shrub and hedge, to collect the leaves easier. 
Grows with the utmost facility, lasting sixty 
years at least.” 

This tree, which is a native of China, appears 
perfectly naturalized in this country, or at least, 
coming from a country where the climate is not 
altogether different from our own, thrives well. 
It is easily cultivated, either from seed or cut- 
tings It grows to the height of thirty or forty 
feet, and somewhat resembles our common ap- 
ple in shape and size. 

As it appears well established now, that the 
raising ot silk-worms and the making of silk 
in this country will be attended with a corres- 
ponding profit with other farming operations, 
there can be no danger in cultivating mulberry 
hedges, as it is allowed that it is the most prq- 
fitable way to raise them when intended only 
for worms, and if they will answer the double 
purpose of feeding silk-worms and as a substi- 
tute for fences, the inducements to raise them 
must be very great. 

When it is designed to raise plants from seed, 
they should be sown in the fore part of May, 
and one ounce of seed is thought to be sufficient 
for raising from eight to ten thousand trees. — 
[Goodselrs Genesee Farmer.] 

Cultivation of Native Grape. — N. Long, 
worth, Esq. has experimented extensively in 
the culture of American grapes. His opiniooi 
are, therefore, entitled to attention. We give 
an extract from an address recently delivered : 

44 1 have found no foreign grape that will pay 
the expense of open culture in our climate. 
Native vines, planted on ground with no other 
preparation than deep ploughing, have thus far 
succeeded better than thpse on steep side-hills, 
where the ground was prepared with great ex- 
pense. Those parts ot my vineyards fully ex- 
posed to the north have often ripened their fruit 
better than those with a southern exposure. 
Some of the. finest wines of France are made 
in a northern latitude, and on hills fully ex- 
posed to the north. 

44 Others are deterred from the cultivation of 
the vine, from an impression that great skill is 
necessary. The vine requires less science in 
its cultivation than the pegch or apple tree ; 
and the manufacture of wine is a more simple 
process than that of cider. Cleanliness ana a 
enreful exclusion of unripe and decayed fruit 
are the great requisites. Wines may be im- 
proved after they are completed, by a mixture 
of the strong with the weak, the dry with the 
sweet, the flavorless with that possessing a 
high flavor ; but this is the province of the 
wine-merchant. 

44 Again, it is said we cannot succeed with the 
manufacture of wine, because the addition of 
sugar is necessary to our grapes to five them 
the requisite sweetness. 1 have wine of my 
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own manufacture, now six years old, the pure 
juice of the grape. But in all wine countries, 
unless it be in those where light hard wines are 
made, sugar is added, or its equivalent. In 
Madeira, Xerxes, Oporto, various methods are 
resorted to. The grapes are suffered to hang 
till a bunch of raisins can be plucked— or a 
portion of the must is boiled down, till its fer- 
menting quality is destroyed, and its saccharine 
nenrly doubled, or a portion of the un fermented 
must is mixed with such a quantity of brandy 
as to stop the process of fermentation, and these 
are added to the must or wine. After the wine 
is perfected, from five to twelve per cent, of 
brandy is added. Even in the sunny clime of 
Italy, to enable their wine to keep without the 
addition of sugar, they boil the must, and the 
wine so made is called ‘ Vino Cotto/ In Ger- 


many and France, sugar is frequently added. 
But in all these cases tne fermentation is check- 
ed before its completion, and the leaven pre- 
cipitated by sulphuring and frequent racking. 
From experience, I am perfectly satisfied that 
it is immaterial whether the saccharine princi- 
ple be in the grape or added to the must in the 
form of sugar. 

“The reason so many have failed in the 
manufacture of domestic wine, is that, instead 
of making American wine, they have, by the 
process of manufacture, attempted to produce 
an imitation of popular foreign wines. 

“ The Schuylkill, Muscadell or Cape grape, 
the Isabella or Catawba, are the American 
grapes most in use for the manufacture of wine. 
The first by age becomes a good wine. The 
second will make a rich, sweet wine, by the 
process of manufacture necessary to accom- 
plish this object, but it does not improve by age 
From the Catawba, Major Adlum makes a 
rich, sweet wine. The wine which I manu- 
facture from this grape is a light, dry wine, re- 
sembling those of the Rhine, and will success- 
fully compete with any of them, but they are 
wines now for the first time coming in use 
among us, and command a high price. 

“ I have two other native grapes under culti- 
vation, from which I have yet made only a few 
quarts of wine of great promise. They are 
also first-rate table grapes. The best wine of| 
American manufacture that I have seen resem 
bling Madeira, is made by a French gentleman 
of great intelligence, in S. Carolina, Mr. Herbe- 
mont. He sent me a sample. It is made, from 
a grape called the Warren, or Herbemont's Ma- 
deira. I obtained this grape from him four 
years since, and do not hesitate to pronounce 
it an American grape, common in North Caro- 
lina, and to be found as far West as Missouri. 
As a table grape, it is equal to many import- 
ed varieties. 

“ In deciding how far the grape may be culti- 
vated with us for profit, experience is better than 
theory. Nine years since I bought thirty acres 
of very broken ground four miles from the 
city, for which I paid three hundred dollars. 
There were about fifteen acres of cleared land, 
and about one half tillable. On this place I put 
an elderly German with a small family. He 
was to plant and cultivate a vineyard and have 
one half the product. Every thing raised by 
him on the place was for his own use. Hfe 
spoke no English ; was not worth ten dollars ; 
and possessed of no learning. The vineyard 
was neglected, and made a secondary object ; 
whilst lie supported his family by raising 
vegetables for market. At the end of seven 
years his vineyard was less advanced than it 
should have been at the end of four years. The 
eighth year a part of his vineyard produced 
one thousand seven hundred gallons of wine to 
the acre. This encouraged him : his garden 
was neglected and his attention devoted to the 
vineyard. This season, 1833, his share of the 
wine will enable him to purrjiase.from the go- 
vernment five hundred acres of land ; and he 
has already made a purchase for each of his 
children. He can cultivate the grape as his 
fathers have done before him, in Germany ; 
but he can make no changes tp suit the differ- 
ence of our climate, and I would sooner de- 


pend upon a man of good common sense, who 
tiad no experience in its cultivation, than most 
of the German vinedressers. I name this, not 
in disparagement of a frugal industrious part 
of our population, but to remove an impres- 
sion that foreigners only are competent to the 
cultivation." 


Dutch Churns — When the churning pro- 
cess was going on, I have observed the outside 
of the churn wrapped over with cloth, which I 
was told was for the purpose of keeping the 
outside clean. The Dutch have various ways 
of working the churn. At the large dairies it 
is generally with a horse ; this I observed near 
Delft, at Ter Leide, near Leyden, aud near Leu. 
warden, in Vriesland ; at others they are churn- 
ed by the hand, by turning a large fly-wheel, 



(figure 1.) At Almenaar, near Harlingen, I saw 
a churn made to go by the feet, the weight of 
the body being moved alternately from one side 
to the other, on a platform fixed on a pivot (fig. 

ft 


ure 2) ; to the one end of the platform a stalk 
being attached, which moved the churn-handle 
attached to another pivot. I observed at a farm 
near Gouda, that the churn was made to work 
from the ceiling in a very easy way ; a piece of 
wood in the shape of an obtuse angle, was at- 
tached at the elbow to a pivot in one of the 
beams of the ceiling ; the cnurn-stick was at- 
tached to the one end, and it was worked up and 
down by the hand at the other end, (figure 3.) 
3 



And in North Holland they churn by means of 
dogs in wheels, in a similar way to the turn- 
spits. — [Quarterly Journal of Agriculture.] 


Directions for the Use of Bone Manure . By 
Mr. Ogden. [From the New-York Farmer 
and American Gardener’s Magazine.] 

Mr. Editor : Sir , — Permit ine, through 
the medium of your useful paper, to present 
to the agricultural community some hints on 
the use of ground bone for manure. The first 
and great object is to have the bone dust well 
fermented. The process is very simple — 
nothing more being necessary than to damp- 
en it sufficiently to set it fermenting. The 
best method, however, is to make a compost 
of it with stable or yard manure, and let it 
ferment together. After it is fermented, it 
answers a very good purpose as top dressing 
for grass or winter grain, and may be applied 
early in the spring. If it is spread at the 
time of sowing, at the rate of 30 to 35 bush- 
els per acre, it is harrowed in. This manure 
is applied with good effect to corn in the hill. 
Instances, however, of its too free use in this 
way have been known to fail ; I should, 
therefore, recommend it to be applied broad, 
cast. On a dry soil, especially, it is very 
beneficial to potatoes, particularly in a state 
of a fermented compost. 

I would again repeat, that the great myste- 
ry in using bone is to have it fermented* 


Even old bones, that have been bleaching for 
scores of years in the fields, when ground, 
will very easily ferment and make an en- 
riching and active manure. Gardeners will 
find many advantages in the use of bone. It 
does not introduce weeds, nor insects, but is 
considered prejudicial to the latter. Its small 
bulk, lightness of carriage, and great durabili- 
ty, are some of its general recommendations. 

Brooklyn, February, 1834. 

The Use of Ground Com and Cobs . By 

Mr. Ogden. [From the N. Y. Farmer.] 
Mr. Editor, — I have been for some 
time using corn and cobs ground together for 
my cattle, and with good effect. It is an 
impression among farmers that there are some 
injurious effects arising from its use. I will 
state how they may be avoided. In the first 
place, the corn should be perfectly ripe. In 
the second, a large quantity should not be 
ground at a time. It should be kept perfect* 
ly dry, for a little moisture will cause the 
cob to mould. In the third, when this food 
is used constantly, potatoes or carrots should 
be given two or three times a week. With 
these precautions, the cob and corn ground 
together will be a wholesome and cheap food 
for cattle. I give my horses eight quarts 
per day, and, notwithstanding they labor 
hard, they gain in flesh and perform well. 

I grind iny corn and cobs in the bone mill, 
which will turn out many bushels in the 
course of an hour. 

Good and Poor Fruit in the same Or- 
chard. — The subjoined paragraph is from Dr. 
Thatcher’s American Orchardist. It is generally 
supposed that the mixing of the farina will not 
effect the fruit, but the seed orily— that this is 
the method of nature to obtain new varieties. It 
would be well, however, for those having op- 
portunity, to make observation. 

A precaution is suggested that apple trees 
bearing bad or ordinary fruit should not bo 
suffered to grow with those which bear fruit of 
a superior quality. It is a fact with which gar- 
deners are familiar, that the blossoms of cu- 
cumbers will greatly injure the flavor of melons 
that grow near them ; and it is reasonable to 
suppose that fruits, while forming on the trees, 
are liable in like manner to suffer deterioration. 
The result of the following experiment would 
seem to strengthen the above conjecture. Tho 
experiment, it is said, has in numerous instan- 
ces succeeded without a single failure. In an 
orchard containing a great variety of apple trees 
bearing sweet, and some very acrid fruit, and 
others partaking of both these properties, in 
the vernal season, when the trees arc in full 
blossom, the pollen (or impregnating dust) was 
taken from one tree (for example, where the 
fruit is very sweet,) and deposited on the 
flowers of a particular branch of another tree, 
whose fruit is extremely acrid. The apples of 
that particular branch were found to combine 
these two properties for that season, and by this 
simple process, the experimentor asserts, he 
can easily provide himself with apples for that 
season perfectly to his taste, which he consid- 
ers much more expeditious and equally as cer- 
tain a process as that of grafting. 

Clovbr among Corn. A friend of mine 
sowed red clover among his corn after going - 
through with the cultivator the last time, the 
seed was protected from the heat of the suu 
by the corn, it consequently vegetated very 
soon, and after the corn was cut off, there was 
a luxuriant growth of clover, which afforded 
fine pasture for several successive seasons. 
The red clover is an excellent manure : I have 
raised a fine crop of wheat, by ploughing in the 
second growth after harvest. — [Am. Farmer.] 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Writings of George Washington, being his 
Correspondence , Addresses , Messages , 4*c. irtfA 

a life e/ the airf Aor ; 6y Jarko Sparks ; toIs. II and 
JU : Boston , Russell , Odiorne & Metcalf, and Jfi/- 
fcarrf, Gr«v 4* P°* nl typographical cmbel. | 

Jifbment and execution, these volumes ore worthy 
of the matters and the name they are meant to illus- 
trate. They are, in truth, admirable. Vol. I, to con. 
tain a life of Washington, is to be published while 
the Work, which may extend to twelve volumes, is 
in progress. Of the two now given to the public, 
vol. II is occupied with letters and papers written by 
Washington before the American Revolution, and 
relate chiefly to the French war of 1756, in which he ! 
was so largely and so actively engaged. The whole 
of his career, from the time he joined Braddoek till 
he retired from the army, is hcrejjrecorded by him- 
self. In an Appendix there is an elaborate and well 
reasoned article by the Editor, completely exonerat. 
ing Washington from the only charge ever brought 
with any plausibility against his honor and good latth 
as a soldier — that of having commanded his troops, 
being then only 22 years of age, to fire on a French 
detachment commanded by Jutnonville , sent to him, 
as the French allege, with a flag of truce ; in the 
act of reading a peaceful summons to him to retire 
from lands claimed to be within the French limits, 
Jumonville fell. This story, founded originally upon 
the exaggerated report of a runaway French soldier, 
is most Conclusively disproved ; and it is shown that 
in firing on Jumonvillc’s detachment, which had been 
lurking foj some days around the camp of his own 
faeble band, Washington “ did no more than execute 
the duty of a vigilant officer, for which he received 
the unqualified approbation of his superiors and of 
the public." Among the specimens, also given in 
the Appendix, of the early writings of Washington, 
there is a series of rules copied or compiled proha. 
bl y from various sources, entitled “ Rules of civility 
and decent behaviour in company and conversation." 
We will, if we can find room to-day, annex some ef 
these rules — if not, at some other time — as they ma- 
nifestly exercised no little influence in the formation 
of Washington's character. 

Vol. III., which commences the correspondence 
and papers relative to the Revolution, opens very 
appropriately with Washington's answer to Con- 
grass, on 16th June, 1775, accepting his appointment 
ae commander- in-chief. The volume is devoted to 
letters and papers written in that capacity, to other 
general affairs to Congress, to provincial Congresses, 
and loaches to July, 1777. The political as well as 
personal considerations which led to the selection 
of General Washington, as Commander-in-chief, 
and the noble devotion of New England, and of that 
thorough patriot, John Adams , one of her chief rep. 
resentatives, in suggesting and concurring in the 
choice of a Virginia general, to command armies 
wholly recruited at that time from the New England 
States, are ably exhibited in a note of the editor in 
the appendix. 

Our only extract is the touching letter, so ftill of 
unfeigned humility— -of true affection — and withal 
of unhesitating patriotism, in which General Wash, 
ington communicated to his wife the news of his ap. 
pointmenl to the command in chief. This is the 
only letter, Mr. Sparks says in a note, "from Wash- 
ington to his wife, which has come into my hands. 
It is understood that Mrk. Washiugton destroyed all 
his other letters to her a short time before her death.” 

To Mas. Martha Washington. 

Philadelphia, 18/A June, 1775. 

•• My Dearest— lam now set down to write to you 
on a subject which Alls me with inexpressible con. 
cern ; and this concern is greatly aggravated and in- 


creased, when t reflect upon the uneasiness I know 
it will give you. It has been determined in Congress, 
that the whole army raised for the defence of the 
American cause shall be put under my care, and 
that it is necessary for me to proceed immediate- 
ly to Boston, to take upon me the command of it. 
You may believe me, my dear Patsy, when I assure 
you, in the most solemn manner, that, so far from 
seeking this appointment, I have used every endea- 
vor in my power to avoid it, not only from a con. | 
•ciou*ness of its being a trust too great for my ca- i 
pacity, and that I should enjoy more real happiness 
in one month with you at home, than I have the most 
distant prospect of finding abroad, if my stay ver? 
to be seven times seven years. But as it has boan 
& kind of destiny that has thrown me upon this 
service, I shall hope my undertaking is designed to 
answer some good purpose. 

You might, and I supposed did perceive, from the 
tenor of my letters, that I was apprehensive 1 could 
not avoid this appointment, as I did not pretend to 
intimate when 1 should return. Thai was the case. 
It was utterly out of my power to refuse this appoint 
ment, without exposing my character to such ceil- 
sures as would have reflected dishonor upon myse ! f 
and given pain to my friends. This, I am sure, could 
not, and ought not, to be pleasing to you, and must 
have lessened me considerably in my own esteem. 

I shall roly, therefore, confidently on that Provi. 
denes, which has heretofore preserved and been 
bountiful to me, not doubting but that I shall return 
safe to you in the fall. I shall fuel no pain from 
the toil or the danger of the campaign; my unhap. 
piness will flow from the uneasiness I know you 
feel from being left alone. 1 therefore beg that 
you will summon your whole fortitude, and pass 
your time as agreeably as possible. Nothing will 
give me so much sincere satisfaction as to hear 
ibis, and to hear it from your own pen. My ear- 
nest and ardent desire is, that you would pursue 
any plan that is mo9t likely to produce content, and 
a tolerable degree of tranquility ; as it must add 
greatly to my uneasy feelings to hear that you are 
dissatisfied or complaining of what 1 really could not 
avoid. 

"As life is always uncertain, and common pru- 
dence dictates to every man the necessity of set- 
tling his temporal concerns, while it is in his power, 
aud while the mind is calm and undisturbed, I 
have, since I came to this place, (for I had not 
time to do it before I left home) got Colonel Pen. 
dleton to draft a will for me, by the directions I 
gave him, which will 1 now inclose. The provi. 
sions made for you in cuse of my death will, I 
hope, be agreeable. 

•• 1 shall add nothing more, as I have a-veral 
letters to write, but to desire that you will rerasm. 
her me to your friends, and to assure you that 1 am, 
with the most unfeigned regard, my dear Patay, yotu 
affectionate, Ac.” 

We can desire nothing better for our country, than 
that in these days of party selfishess and political 
corruption, the pure self sacrificing virtue which is 
exemplified more and more, as new light is thrown 
npon the motives and character of Washington, may 
be widely studied and imitated. 

Essays on the principles of Morality , and of the 
Private and Political Rights and Obligations of 
Mankind ; by Jonathan Dvmond : with a Preface by 
the Rev. Geo. Bush, M. A. ; 1 vol. 8 so, pp. 432 ; 
N. York , Harper & Brothers. — Considering the 
age, the calling, and the circumstances of the wri- 
ter, this book may be pronounced in every way re- 
markable. Jonathan Dymond was a member of the 
Society of Friends, who kept a small linen draper** 
shop in a country town in England. He wrote and 
reasoned of the high matters with which the volume 
before us is fraught, “ in a little room adjoining his 
•hop, subject to frequent interruptions from custom, 
ers in the midst of his moat profound and interesting 
speculations," and died in the early morning of life. 
When, then, it is added that he has produced a work 
characterized by deep reflection, severe logic, and a 
forcible and well ordered style ; a work founded on 
the Bible as the first, and original, and unerring code 
of ethics ; a work which at once enters the lists with 
a writer like Paley , and taking np and examining his 
doctrines of expediency and utility as the basis of 
moral obligatioa, triumphantly “ battles the fallacies 
of such spurious and dangerous" propositions, we 


bave said enough to call general attention to this vol- 
ume. There are many opinions in it indeed tinged 
with the peculiar eolor of the author’s seat — ther 
are some from which most readers may dissent ; but 
as a work inspired by the purest views and rurposea, 
and reposing for its foundation and sanction upon the 
book of Truth, it will command unqualified approval. 
Prof. Bush and the publishers have done good ser. 
vice to the cause of morals in thus bringing it before 
the American public. There are occasional notes 
bv Prof. Bush, indicated by the initial B., which may 
serve to qualify the assent that might otherwise by 
unreflecting minds be given to some of the peculiar 
and perhaps erroneous notions of the author. 

As a specimen both of the author's style and man- 
ner of viewing questions, we subjoin his chapter on 
the Lavs of Honor : 

The Lava of Honor . — The law of honor consists of 
a set of maxims, written or understood, by which per- 
sons of a certain class agree to regulate, or are ex- 
pected to regulate their conduct. It is evident that 
the obligation of the law of honor, as such, results 
exclusively from the agreement, tacit or expressed, of 
the parties concerned. It binds them because they 
have agreed to be bound, and for no other reason. — 
He who does not choose to be ranked among the sub- 
jects of the law of honor is under no obligation to 
obey its rule*. These rules ire precisely upon the 
same footing as the laws of free-masonry, or the re- 
gulations ot i reading-room. He who does not choose 
to subscribe to the room, or to promise conformity te 
masonic laws, is under no obligation to regard the 
rules of either. 

For which reasons, it is very remarkable that at the 
commencement of his moral philosophy, Dr. Paley 
says, the rules of life “ are, the law of honor, the. 
law of the land, and the Scriptures." It were strange 
indeed, if that were a rule of life which every man is 
at liberty to disregard if he pleases; and which, in 
point of fact, nine persons out of ten do disregard 
without blame. Who* would think of taxing the wri- 
ter of these pages with violating a •« rule of life," be- 
cause he pays no attention to the law of honor? "The 
Scriptures” communicate the will of God ; •• the law 
of the land" is enforced by that will ; but where is the 
sanction of the law of honor ? — It is so much the more 
remarkable that this law should have been thus for- 
mally proposed as a rule of life, because in the same 
work it is described os 41 unauthorized." How can a 
set of unauthorized maxims compose a rule of life ? 
But further : the author says that the law of honor is 
a 44 capricious rule, which abhors deceit, yet applauds 
the address of a successful intrigue." And further 
still : 44 it allows of fornication, adultery, drunkenness, 
prodigality, duelling, and of revenge in the extreme." 
Surely then it cannot, with any propriety of language, 
be called a rule of life. 

Placing, then, the obligation of the law of honor, a* 
such, upon that which appears as its proper basis,— 
the duty to perform our lawful engagements — it may 
be concluded, that when a man goes to a gaming-house 
or a race -course, and loses his money by betting or 
playing, he is morally bound to pay : not because mo- 
rality adjusts the rules of the billiard^room or the turf* 
not because the law of the land sanctions the stake, 
but because the party previously promised to pay it. 
Nor would it affect this obligation to allege, that the 
stake was itself both illegal and immoral. So it was ; 
but the payment ia not. The payment of such a debt 
involves no breach of the moral law. The guilt con- 
sists, not in paying the money, but in staking it. Ne- 
vertheless, there may be prior claims upon a man's 
property which he ought first to pay. Such are those 
of lawful creditors. The practice of paying debts of 
honor with promptitude and of delaying the payment 
of other debts, argues confusion or depravity of prin- 
ciple. It is not honor, in any virtuous and rational 
sense of the word, which induces men to pay debts of 
honor instantly, Real honor would induce them to pay 
their lawful debts first : and indeed it may be sus- 
pected that the motive to the prompt payment of gam- 
ing debts is usually no other than the desire to preserve 
a fair name with the world. Integrity of principle 
has often so little to do with it, that the principle is 
sacrificed in order to pay them. 

With respect to those maxims of the law of honor 
which require conduct that the moral law forbid*, it i* 
quite manifest that they are uttorly indefensible. 44 If 
unauthorized laws of honor be allowed to create ex- 
ceptions to Divine prohibition*, there is an end of all 
morality as founded in the will of the Deity, and the 
obligation of every duty may at one time or other be 
discharged."* These observations apply to those 
foolish maxim* of honor which relate to duelling.-- r 
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These maxims can never justify the individual in dis- 
regarding the obligations of morality. He who acts 
•upon them acts wickedly ; unless indeed he be so little 
informed of the requisitions of morality that he does 
not upon this subjeet perceive the distinction between 
right aud wrong. The man of honor therefore should 
pay a gambling debt, but he should not send a chal- 
lenge, or accept it. The one is permitted by the mo- 
ral law, the other is forbidden. ; 

Whatever advantages may result from the law of| 
honor, it is, as a system, both contemptible and bad. 
Even its advantages are of an ambiguous kind ; for 
although it may prompt to rectitude of conduct, that 
conduct is not found upon rectitude of principle. The 
motive is not so good as the act. And as to many ofj 
its particular rules, both positive and negative, they 
are the proper subject of reprobation aud abhorrence. 
We ought to reprobate and abhor a system which en- 
joins the ferocious practice of challenges and duels, 
and which allows many of the most flagitious and de- 
grading vices that infest the world. 

The practical effects of the law of honor are proba. 
bly greater and worse than we are accustomed to 
suppose. Men learn, by the power of association, to 
imagine that that is lawful which their maxims of 
conduct do not condemn. A set of rules which incul- 
cates some actions that are right, and permits ethers 
that are wrong, practically operates as a sanction to 
the wrong. ^The code which attaches disgrace to 
falsehood, but none to drunkenness or adultery, ope- 
rates as a sanction to drunkenness and adultery. Does 
not experience verify these conclusions of reason ? Is 
it not true that men and women of honor indulge, with 
the less hesitation, in some vices, in consequence ofj 
the tacit permission of the law of honor ? What then! 
is to be done but to reprobate the system as a whole ? 
In this reprobation the man of sense may unite with 
the man of virtue ; for assuredly the system is con- 
temptible in the view of intellect, as well as hateful in 
the view of purity. 


Mer. and Pol. Phil. b. 3, c. 0. 

Tub Ameeican Quarterly Review, No. XXIX, 
Philadelphia : Key & Biddle. — A number this — of] 
great vigor of writing and variety of topics We 
can only allude today to two er three of the papers, 
That on Thodore Dwight’s History of the Hartford 
Convention is capital. It does ample justice to a 
work which itself does justice to a much calumnia 
ted set of public men and acts ; and which will be 
hereafter received as unquestionable historical evi- 
donee, however party prejudice may at this day ob. 
scure its force. The paper on England and Amtr- 
ica, is searching and scorching. It is, we should 
be tempted to believe — though without having heard 
a word on the subject — from the same acute pen, and 
investigating mind, which produced the vindication 
of Sebastian Cabot. Mrs. Willard's letters from 
France are spoken of, without favor ; and we must 
even admit, though harshly, without injustice. It 
were better, certainly, that they had remainod in the 
portfolios of those to whom they were written. From 
the article respecting them, We extract some obser- 
vations, on the tone and composition of French so- 
ciety, which we commend to our readers. 

Bat Mrs. Willard's grand objection to Parisian so. 
oiety, is is want of a proper regard for morality. — 
Though we may feel inclined to smile at one of the 
causes she assigns for her belief in the justness of 
the charge — that “ once, in a room where few per- 
eons were present, she saw, by a sudden turn, a 
lady of whom she never heard ill, touch her lips 
to the neck of a gentleman, as he stooped for some 
object beside her," — it cannot altogether be denied. 
We really think, however, that the ideas general, 
ly entertained on that head, in our country, are 
greatly exaggerated. There may bo vice, but it 
does not exhibit itself; our authoress acknow- 
ledges that “ nothing can be more modest than 
the demeanor in society of all she met," and as long 
as external propriety is preserved, there can be no 
risk for those who are not disposed to seek occa- 
sions for tin. . As tq her comphint of never hear- 
ing “ characters scanned in Paris as in America, 
as to the moral tendency of their actions," we do 
not know exactly whether to be amused or angry 
with it. The fondness of ladies for “ scanning 
characters" is an ,old joke against them, and if we 
change the final syllable ol the first word of the 
quoted phrase into dal, we shall have the invari- 
able result of the operation; hut what business; 


have people, either here or in Paris, to scan| 
the characters of others, whose conduct, ap. 
parently, violates none of the rules of decorum ? 
We would reverse the complaint, and lament 
that we do not imitate the Parisians in not med- 
dling with the soncerns of others, when we have 
no nght or warrant for the interference. As long 
as no evil is inflicted upon the well-being of so- 
ciety by the visible conduct oi our neighbors, we 
hold that its interests are best consulted by a uni- 
versal regard to the venerable injunction, “ mind 
your own business." If the “ moral tendency of) 
the actions" of every one, is to be made the subject 
of reciprocal investigation, the millenium of dowa- 
gers is certainly at band ; but preserve us from be. 
coming the theme of a knot of them firmly seated 
aronnd a tea-table on a Sunday evening ! 

Whatever may have been the fact at a former period, 
we do not believe that, at present, a ladv of disre. 
putable character would be permitted to appear at 
the French court ; and we do not doubt that, under 
proper guidance, a young lady might frequent the 
society of Paris with as much safety, as that of any 
city of the globe. We say under proper guidance, 
for, of course, in so varied and extensive an assem 
blage, no matter what might be its general exeel. 
lence, circumspection and caution are indispensable. 
The freedom which is enjoyed in this country by the 
youthful portion of the sex, is only compatible with 
the smallness and compactness of our circles, where 
every one is, a* it were, a guard upon every one. — 
Whenever fashionable intercourse here swells to the 
dimensions it possesses in the principal cities of Eu- 
rope, that freedom must inevitably be abridged, and 
a system adopted with regard to young ladies similar 
to the one which is there pursued. 

Would that we could model our society in some 
other respects upon that of Paris ! that we could 
imitate the ease, the courtesy, the refinement, the 
disposition to please and to be pleased, the spirit ofj 
mutual concession, the faculty of extracting amuse, 
ment from every thing and any thing, which never 
allow you there to ejaculate with the poet, in a fit of] 
despondency and ennui , 

Business Is labor, and man’s weakness such, 

Pleasure Is labor too, and tires as much ; 

but which, on the contrary, render pleasure that per- 
fect relaxation so conducive afterwards to a cheer, 
ful and adequate attention to business. The French 
have unquestionably carried society to as high a de- 
gree of perfection as it can well be brought. Their 
talent, In this respect, almost strikes a stranger with 
wonder. A stupid parry — a phrase, alas ! which is 
as natural in on American mouth as freedom, liber, 
ty and independence — is a thing which they could 
scarcely be made to comprehend. Let any number 
of them congregate together, and megrim takes to 
flight with as much precipitation as the owl from the 
garish light of day. Every one contributes his or 
her quota to the general stock of amusement ; a 
sombre visage is a mark of rudeness and ill-breed- 
ing ; and on separating, all are disposed to repeat 
the exclamation of Moore's enraptured lover, “how 
swift the hours fly." He that is pleased hirnselfl 
must always others please, is an observation ofj 
Shakspeare, which is no where so abundantly con- 
firmed as in a Parisian reunion . Mere amusement, 
however, is not all that a stranger gains by “ going 
out" in Paris. The manner in which men of the 
greatest distinction in every way, in politics, in ssi- 
once, in literature, in art, mix in society there, fur- 
nishes him with ample opportunity of gratifying a 
laudable curiosity, and blending instruction with 
pleasure. Wherever he goes he may be always 
sure of encountering some one whom he must feel 
a desire to see, and whose acquaintance he will find 
no difficulty in making. Their rational politeness 
and affability are sufficient to embolden him to 
trouble them for a while with his insignficance, and 
thus acquire a source of agreeahie recollection — in 
all probability of material advantage. This circum. 
stance of the constant communion of such men with 
society, imparts to it, in a certain degree, an atmos- 
phere of intellectuality which relieves and vivifies, 
if we may so speak, its unavoidable frivolousness, 
and moy be said to act as an antidote to the bane of 
dissipation. In our country, unfortunately, men ofj 
eminence are so little addicted to frequenting the 
scenes of fashionable enjoyment, or when thoy do 
appear in them, it is with so slight a desire to uke 
the prominent parts which they should perform, that 
society has fallen entirely into the hands of the young, 
and presents that aspect on which foreigners have 
so often remarked, of being little better than a boys* 
and girls' romp, where aught that is intellectual is 
sadly out of place. This is the reason, indeed, 
which the older and wiegr portion Sometimes assign 


for keeping in the back ground; but it is their own 
fault if it exists. Had they not resigned their pro- 
per stations at first, they would never have had Cause 
to complain that.society is totally destitute of attrac- 
tion in their eyes ; and should they now resume and 
exert their rights, a beneficial alteration must spes- 
dily ensue. Some standard of social distinction, of 
a more elevated order than spruce attire and profi- 
ciency in dancing, would then be introduced ; young 
ladies would learn to appreciate other qualifications 
as more attractive and distinguished, and young 
gentlemen would feel a nobler ambition in relation to 
society than they can possibly do now, when mental 
cultivation and superiority are “ of no mark or like- 
lihood" whatever. 

There are two other points in which it would 
be for the advantage of our society if the Pari- 
sian practice were followed. The first is that en- 
tertainment with the good things of this life, which 
jseeme to constitute in our minds the most important 
appurtenance of a party of every description. Eat. 
ing is a never-ending, still beginning affair, on sscti 
occasions ; your guests, like a ship before the wind, 
must constantly be “ kept full and as this entails 
considerable expense, it may furnish one cxplana- 
tion why those really sociable meotings, which make 
so delightful a source of relaxation in Paris, are of 
such rarity here. The necessity, as it is deemed, 
of providing an abundance of amusement for the 
palate, no matter how small the assemblage, ope- 
atos to prevent the keeping of opon-house, which 
is so conducive to familiarity and good feeling, and 
imparts an air of pretension and formality, pro. 
ductive of a chilling effect upou “the genial sur- 
rent” of one’s spirits. In Paris, a glass of Ismon. 
ade, or orgeat and water, together wib a little cake, 
if that — is all the provision which is made for your 
physical man, at a common soiree, and more would 
only annoy you by interrupting the course of amuse, 
raent ; but here, you can scarcely open your mouth 
unless to swallow a cup of coffee, an ice, a jelly, 
chicken sallad, pickled oysters, or some other etha. 
rial comestible, following each other in in such rap. 
id succession, that little else can be accomplished, 
||than to do justice to them like every body else. — 
Then for a visitation, after you have retired to you* 
couch, from that agreeable companion, the night, 
mare, or, the next day, from the pleasant sensations 
which dyspepsia occasions. The other point is the 
answering of invitations for an evening party — unless 
it be a setting supper, where it is requisite to know 
what number is to be present, which is never dose 
acroad, and is an inconvenience to the invited, and 
of no moment to the in viter. The latter may be at. 
ways sure of a quorum, whilst the former, in many 
instances, may not be able to tell whether it will be 
in their power or not to appear, and acting upon 
this uncertainty, often send a refusal, when eventual, 
ly they find that they might go. Besides, unneces* 
[sary trouble is gived to servants in taking the an- 
swers. a useless consumption of their time is caused, 
and for one circulation gonerally in “ the world," 
writing so many notes is not the most fasinating mode 
of employing leasure moments. 

As always happens, when we imitate others, 
whilst we have rejected those cus'oms of European 
society which it would be beneficial for us to pur. 
sue, we have adopted one which we have no htisi. 
ness with whatever— we allude to the habit of going 
at a late hour to a party. In Europe, where the 
whole arrangement of life is different, where, in 
particular, the dinner hoar is six or seven o'clock, 
this is unavoidable, and in keeping with every thing 
else; but, in this country, where, at four o’clock', 
for the most part, the cloth is removed from the ta- ’ 
bio, what can be more nonsensical than to delay to* 
repair to a ball until ten ? It is qnite as dark in 
winter at seven as at any period of the night, and 
there is no reason why as much pleasure cannot he- 1 
enjoyed then as afterwards. Were it fixed npon’as'V 
the time for assembling, many a stupid moment, 
doubt not, would be escaped by those who are waif-- , 
[ing impatiently and idly for the honr when they mtijr 
depart for the estive scene, without endangering 
their ton, and many a rose would continue to hlbom 
in cheeks from which they have disappeared under 
the blighting influence of vigils protracted long be- 
vond the stroke of the midnight bell. ‘ 

England and America — a Comparison of the Pe* . 
litical and Social Slate of both Nations. 1 vol.-r- 
N. York : Harper «}• Bntthers ^—' This volume— *of so ■* 
swelling a title and of great pretensions— -which has 
been absurdly enough ascribed to the peto of Bui-/ 
wer— is conclusively shewn by an article in thellait 
American Quarterly Metis te, to be t re*publieatien ~ 
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a tract originally put forth in London by a knot of]! 
private land speculators, who were desirous of en- 
trapping the British government into a scheme of co- 
Ionizing the paupers of England in Australasia, for j 
the benefit of those who should previously have mo* 
nopolized the property in the soil there. Failing in 
that, their attention seetns to have been turned to the 
p. States, and the absurd hope conceived, that by 
repreeenting the immense advantage to this country 
of a large and constant supply of laborers from Eu- 
rope, In peopling our waste lands — the government 
might he Induced to pay for importing these laborers 
^employing the agency of these speculators, who 
were to be a sort of Colonization Society ; and who, 
by 'speculating in our lands and in the cost of 
transporting their pauper countrymen, were to find 
their reward. 

.Such is clearly established to be the character of 
this book ; and as such, therefore, we leave it to the 
oontetnpt of the reading public. 

Goon's Book or Nature, abridged from the 

original work. Boston , Allen & Ticknor This 

is a happy notion, happily carried out. It is — by ex- 
trading, and putting in short sentences, and in plain 
sad in Intelligible language, the various amusing 
and instructive facts contained in Good's Book — to 
adapt them readily to the comprehension of children 
and young people. This is further aided by numer. 
•ns well executed cut*— »and by annexing to each 
paragraph or section, a question, by the answer to ! 
which, it may be at once ascertained whether the 
fact Imparted has been understood. We can rccont. 
mend this little book unhesitatingly, to parents. 

It may be had of Goodrich & Wiley. 

Tbs Evergreen, a collection of stories for child, 
hood and youth, with 90 plates. By — West — Bottom 
Lilly, Wait & Co., This, like the foregoing, is another 
contribution to the cause of youthful instruction — by 
seeking to render it attractive, as well as beneficial — 
and interesting the youthful learner, by stories and 
plates adapted to his comprehension, in those moral 
lessons, which, in a less winning form, might be 
deemed repulsive. The stories are mostly original, 
and the plates are well executed. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

By tha Caledonia, from Liverpool, we have Lon. 
don papers to the evening of lat February. They 
have nothing as late front the Continent as we had 
previously received via Havre, and in England all 
seemed te be pretty tranquil. Parliament would 
meet for business on the 5th February. A few ex. 
tracts are annexed : 

Liverpool, Fes. 1. — Parliament resumes its legis. 
Utive labors on Tuesday next, and perhaps less was 
expected when it assembled twelve month since, in 
all the odor of reform, than at the present moment. 
Then it was inexperienced, a new systed was to be 
tried ; and new men were to develop their views. — 
New however, the time for action had arrived ; 
measures of deep moment cannot be longer postpon. 
ed ; and the advocates and opponents of reform inde. 
•ail, are alike agreed that disputed questions must be 
finally adjusted. 

There arft six questions which will especially 
demand the attentive consideration of Parliament, 
and from which it cannot from any possibility escape 
They are, I. Church Reform ; II. Claims of the Dis- 
senters ; III. the Corn Laws; 1III. Repeal of the 
Aftaseeed Taxes ; V. Poor Laws for Ireland, and an 
alteration in the English system; and VI. Corporation 
Reform. 

A Portuguese ship of war is atill lying ofif Graves- 
end. Various rumors are afloat as to tha cause of 
the visit, the most probable which is, that she ie en. 
ppged in watching the movements of Miguel's friends 
in ft* River. Two of the harbors on the opposite 
eoa at ve said te be watched in a similar manner. 

Afceengts of Ministers. — The Speech on the open, 
ingof the Sessions of Parliament, will, it is expected, 
he submitted to his Majesty at a Council to be held 
en Friday ny Saturday (to’-day). . The extent to which 
tha reduc^^a of the assessed taxes will proceed has 
been formerly announced. The house tax will be 


wholly repealed ; but the duty upon Windows, Jand 
other assessed taxes upon horses, carriages, &c. 
will be continued until a more favorable state of the 
revenue will allow of their reduction or repeal. 

The Wool Trade . — There haa been considerable 
activity in the market for loag wool, which has caua i 
ed prices to advance in a very remarkable manner. — 
A few days ago a large grower in Romney-marsh 
disposed of his whole growth for £23 a pack, condi. 
tionally, that he should receive soy advance that 
might take place up to a certain period. The price 
is now £24, and should the present demand continue, 
no doubt it will increase to £25, and even £26. — 
[Kentish Cronicle.] 

The subjoined advertisement from Galignoni's Pa. 
ris Messenger, is a specimen of a Paris fashion : 

“Matrimony. — A sum of 6000 fr. will be paid to 
any person who may be able to arrauge a union be. 
tweens French gentleman, aged 42, a bachelor, and 
bearing the title ef Marquis, with on English lady of 
adequate fortune. A bond for the stipulated premi- 
um, payable on the conclusion of the marriage, will 
be deposited ia the hands of a notary. Address M. 
Le Baron D. H., Posts Restante, a Paris." 

Later from England. — The Samuel Robertson, 
from London, brings Portsmouth papers of 8th ult. 

The chief items of interest follow : 

The dates from Spain are still not as late as those 
which have already reached us, nor is there any fur. 
ther news from Portugal. From Paris, the accounts 
are to one day subsequent to the funeral of M. Du. 
long, killed in a duel with General Bugeaud. This 
ceremony passed over without any disturbance. 

The King of England opened the new session of 
Parliament on the 4th Feb. We give his Speech be. 
low, with a sketch of the proceedings, which fol- 
lowed from the London Courier. These, it will be 
seen, do not possess any points of greater interest 
here. 

House of Lords, Tuesday , Feb. 4. 

His Majesty this day opened the session of Parlia. 
ment in person. 

At half.past 1 the Lord Chancellor took his seat on 
the wool-sack. 

His Majesty, attended by the usual Ministers of ! 
State, entered the House at a quarter after 2 o'clock. 
His Majesty, we are happy to say, looked very well. 
He appeared to be in excellent health. 

The commons having been summoned, about 200 
of them, headed by the Speaker, immediately present, 
ed themselves at the bar, when his Majesty proceeded 
to read, in a distinct and audible voice, the following 
gracious speech : 

My Lords and Gentlemen — In calling you again 
together for the discharge of your high duties, I rely 
with entire confidence on your zeal and diligence, on 
your sincere devotion to the public interests, and your 
firmness in supporting on its ancient foundations, and 
in the just distribution of its powers, the established 
Constitution of the State. These qualities eminently 
distinguished your labors during the last session, in 
which more numerous and more important questions 
were brought under the consideration of Parliament 
than at any former session, of equal duration. Of the 
measures which have in consequence received the 
sanction of the Legislature, one of the most difficult 
and important was the bill for the abolition of slavery. 
The manner in which that beneficial measure has been 
received throughout the British Colonies, and the pro. 
gress already made in carrying it into execution, by 
the Legislature of Jamaica, .affords just grounds for 
anticipating the happiest results. 

Many other important subjects will still call for your 
most attentive consideration. The reports which I 
will order to be laid before you from the commission, 
ers appointed to inquire into the state of the municipal 
corporations ; into the administration and effect of 
the poor laws, and into ecclesiastical revenues and 
patronage in England and Wales, cannot fail to afford 
you much useful information, by which you wil be en. 
abled to judge of the nature and extent of any existing 
defects and abuses, and in what manner the necessary 
corrections may in due season be safely and bene, 
ficially applied. 

It has been tha constant aim of my policy to se- 
care to my people the uninterrupted enjoyment ef the 
bleeaings of peace. In this I have been much as. 
•isted by the good understanding which has been 
so happily established between my government and 
that of France ; and the assurances which I receive 
of the friendly disposition of the other powers of 
the Continent, give me confidence j n the continued 
success of my endeavors. 

I have however to regret that a final settlement 
between Holland and Belgium has not yet been ef- 


fected, and that the civil war in Portugal atill cor. 
tinues. You may ba assured that I shall be careful 
and anxious to avail myself of any opportunity 
which may afford me the means of assisting the ea- 
tablishment of a stats of serenity and peace in 
countries, the interests of which are so materially 
connected with those of my dominions. 

Upon the death of the late King of Spain, I did not 
hesitate to recognize the saccession of bia infant 
daughter, and shall watch with the greatest solid, 
tude the progress of events which may effect her 
government and independence, the peaceable set- 
tlement of which is of the first importance to this 
country, as well as the general tranquility of Ea- 
rope. 

The peace of Turkey, since the settlement that 
was made with Mahamet Ali, haa net been interrup- 
ted ; and will not I trust be threatened with any 
danger. It will be my object to prevent any change 
in the relatione ot that empire with other powers, 
which might endatiger its future stability. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons : — I have di- 
rected the Estimates for the ensuing year to be laid 
before you. 

They have been framed with a view to the strict- 
est economy and to such reduction as may not be in- 
jurious to the public service. 

I am confident that I may rely on your enlighten- 
ed patriotism, and on the cheerful acquiescence of 
my people for supplying the means which may b« 
required to uphold the honor of my Crown, and tho 
interest of my dominions. 

The accounts which will be laid before yoa of the 
state of the Revenue, as compared with the Expon. 
diture will be found most satisfactory. 

My Lords and Gentlemen : — I have to lament the 
continuance of distress amongst the proprietors and 
occupiers of land; though, in othsr respects, the 
state of the country, both as regards its internal 
tranquillity and its commerce and manufactures, af- 
fords the most enceuragiag prospect of progressive 
improvement. 

The acts passed in the last session for carrying 
into effect various salutary and remedial measures 
in Ireland are now in operation, and further im- 
provements may be expected to result from the com- 
missione which have been issued for other import- 
ant objects of inquiry. 

I recommend to you the early o mid oration of 
such a final adjustment of the tithes in that part ef 
the United Kingdom as may extinguish all just causes 
of complaint, without injury to the rights and pro- 
perty of any class of my subjects, or to any institu. 
tion in Church or State. 

The public tranquillity haa been generally preserv- 
ed, and the state of all the provinces ef Ireland pre- 
sents, upon the whole, ft much more favorable ap- 
poarance than at any period during the last year. 

But I have seen with feelings of deep regret and 
just indignation, the continuance of attempts to ex- 
cite the people of that country to demand a Repeal 
of the Legislative Union. This bond of our nation, 
al strength and safety I have already declared my 
fixed and unalterable resolution, under the blessings 
of Divine Providence, to maintain inviolate by all the 
means in my power. In support of this determina- 
tion, I cannot doubt the zealous aud effectual co-op. 
eration of my Parlismeat and my people. 

To the practices which have been used to produce 
disaffection to the State, and mutual distrust and an- 
imosity between the people of the two countries, ift 
chiefly to be attributed the spirit of insubordination 
which, though for the present in a great degree con- 
trolled by the power of the paw, - has been but too 
perceptible \n many instances. 

To none more than to the deluded instruments of 
the agitation thus perniciously excited is the contin. 
uance of such a spirit productive of the most ruinous 
consequences ; and the united and vigorous exertions 
of the loyal and well affected, in aid of the Govern- 
ment, are imperiously required to put an and to a sys- 
tem of excitement and violence, which, while it con. 
tinues, is destructive of the peace of society, and, if 
successful, must inevitably prove fatal to the power 
and safety of the United Kingdom." 

Having delivered bis speech, His Majesty retired. 
Prayers were then read, and the house was adjourned 
during pleasure. 

[From the London Courier.] 

The add read ot the House of Lords last night was 
moved by the Duke of Sutherland in a neat qnd 
temperate apeech, in which his Grace very adroitly 
paid a well merited compliment te tha Earl of Mul- 
grave. He also dwelt with evident satisfacrion on. 
thq union between France and England, rejoicing in 
the efforts which are now making to cultivate industry 
and the arts of peace among that warlike people.-*- 
Lord Howard of Effingham, in seconding the Ad* 
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dress, referred chiefly to Ireland, and strongly re. 
commended moderation and good temper, while no 
interest should be looked to but that of the whole 
people. 

The Duke of Wellington, the only Peer who spoke 
ia opposition, while he professed his intention not to 
oppose the address, made a long, and we must say, 
a eery unfounded attack on the Ministers, going it. 
gain over all the grounds which he and the Earl of 
Aberdeen so repeated^ trod last session. His Grace 
attributed the continuance of the civil war in Per- 
tugal to the countenance of this Government. Earl 
Grey reminded the noble Duke that our ships were 
only sent to Portugal to protect our own subjects, 
and it bad been alleged that those ships strengthen, 
ed the cause of Don Miguel. The Duke said that 
the civil war in Spain grew out of the civil war in 
Portugal ; assigning as the reason that Don Carlos 
had found refuge there instead of going to Italy. 
But would he not have found refuge there and sup. 
port, had Don Miguel been seated on the throne? Is 
the present temper of the Spanish nation, it is idle 
to snppose that the Apostolical party could have 
quietly retained possession of power, and whatever 
strengthened Carlos, like the success of Miguel, 
would only have made the contest more bloody and 
more protracted. Earl Grey, therefore, properly 
stated, that he could not contemplate the possibility 
of the Apostolical party being triumphant without a 
greater certainty of civil war in Spain. His Grace 
complained that we had not interferred against Me. 
bemot Ali ; saying, that we had only to send a fleet 
to the Mediterranean, and that our directions would 
be as readily obeyed by that Pacha as by one of our 
own Admirals. His Grace wished therefore to be a 
Dictator, not only at home, but over all the world 
Is not this precisely that spirit and principle of which 
we now complain in Nicholas and of which we did 
complain in Bonaparte. Earl Grey properly said, 
“ it was not the duty of the Government of the 
country to interfere iu ease of a war between 
the Sultan and his revolted vassal ; that the gov. 
eminent has remonstrated with the Viceroy, but 
that there had been nothing to justify us in making 
war on him ;” and he stated that a fatal blow was 
given to the independence of Turkey by the Treaty 
of Adrianople, negotiated during the Duke of Wei. 
liugton's ministry. On every point of his querulous 
complaints, the Duke was ably answered by Earl 
Grey, so as to leave nothing to be desired. With 
reaped to the legality of the Corporation Commis- 
sion, Earl Grey gave it to be understood that a simi. 
lar Commission had been issued with the consent of 
the very person from whom the objection to the pre. 
sent Commission had proceeded. Earl Grey, we 
presume, alluded to Lord Eldon. The Noble Earl 
also stated, that he was desirous to put an end to the 
Coercion Law, but that circumstances did not per. 
mit it. The debate in the Lords had no other result 
than te show a disposition in the Duke of Welling, 
ton to find fault, without any adequate reason. The 
Address was agreed to. 

In the Commons, after new writs had been moved 
for Leeds, Dungarvon, and Ayr, Mr. O'Connell he. 
gau by announcing his intention to move for a return 
of all taxes repealed during five years, with a view, 
of course, to show that injustice has been done to 
Ireland. Wo hope a return will also accompany it 
of the sums expended on Irelaad. The Hon. Mem. 
bar also gave various other notices, among them one 
for a bill to secure the liberty of the press. 

Mr. Littleton is to bring that part of the King's 
Speech which relates to tithes, ifuder the notice of 
the House on the 20th of February. 

Bills are to be brought in to disfranchise Warwick, 
Stafford and Carrickfergus. The announcement by 
the Solicitor General of a bill to abolish imprison, 
ment for debt was received with cheers. Various 
other motions were given by individual members, 
such as a notiee to exclude Bishops from the House 
of Lords, by Mr. C. Rippon, and a motion to repeal 
the Septennial Act by Mr. Chichester ; but his Ma- 
jetty's Government was chary of announcements, 
and they all relate to important matters. 

The Dissenter*. — Lord Althorp stated it is the in. 
tendon ef Government to propose a bill for the regu. 
lation of Dissenters' marriages, and that the Govern, 
ment will be.ready to remedy the other evils under 
which they labor. 

The Corn Lowe. — In answer tea question put by 
Mr. Handley, Lord Althorp stated that it was not 
the intention ef his Majesty's Government to propose 
any alteration in the^corn laws, and that if any per. 
•on brought forward a proposition to alter them, the 
Gonmment would not support it. We must add, 
lestRtisaaderstandiiif should prevail on this point, 
that the Noble Lord said the Government collective- 


ly ; and we have good reason to believe that seve. 
ral individuals belonging to the Government will sup. 
port such an alteration in those laws as will substi- 
tute a reasonable fixod duty for the present graduat. 

| ed scale of duties. Mr. Hume and Mr. Hunt seve- 
rally gave notice of motions on this subject. 

The Address in answer to the Speech was moved 
by Mr. S. Lefevre, who made a speech much supe. 
rior to the ordinary run of speeches on such occa- 
sions, but being a country gentleman, he very natu. 
rally dwelt more on the poor laws and on the state of 
the agricultural interest than other things. Mr. Mor. 
rison secended the motion, and in a speech that was 
still more able than that of Mr. Lefevre's, entered at 
| great length into the state of our manufactures, which 
[ he shewed to be in a state of prosperity. We are also 
l happy to state, on the Hon. Member's authority, that 
this prosperity has in general extended to the laborer. 
The Hon. Member also shewed that the sufferings of 
Ireland since the Union, of which Mr. Connell com. 
plains so much, had been shared in by this country, 
and that it was beyond the power of the legislature 
to control the empire of fashion. 

Colonel Evans made some severe remaika on 
the subject of the assessed taxes, but the Hon. Mem. 
ber declined to move any amendment. He bore a 
very flattering testimony, derived from personal ob- 
nervation, to the moderation with which Don Pedro 
has exercised his power. 

Mr. Hume moved two amendments; the first, 
seoonded by Mr. Warburton, was to pledge the 
House to take into consideration the state of the 
| Established Church as to its temporalities, on which 
the House divided, aud Mr. Hume was supported by 
39 Members; the second was to pledge the House to 
make reductions in tho establishment, which the 
Hon. Member did not press to a division. 

Lord Althorp, in reply to Mr. Hume, stated, that 
great reductions might be made without detriment to 
the public service, and it was the intention of the 
Government to propose a reduction of taxes. He 
announced that he is to bring in a measure on the re. 
peal of tithes, which would be satisfactory to the 
House, and the country at large, and he hoped that 
the question would be settled this Session. 

Mr. Robinson opposed the views of Mr. Morrison, 
and Mr. Grattan centred the part of the Speeeh 
which relates to Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell, after a more moderate speech than 
was expeoted from him, moved to leave out the three 
last paragraphs of the address. 

Mr. Littleton made an able reply to the Hon. Mem 
ber for Dublin, so as to make it unnecessary for any 
person connectd with the Government to speak, de. 
daring, however, that if something were not done as 
to tithes he should consider the case of Ireland des. 
perate. 

Sir R. Peel stated the qualifications with which he 
supported the Address, which related chiefly to our 
foreign policy. After some observations from Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Baring the Address was unanim. 
ously agreed to, and the House adjourned at the 
reasonable hour of a quarter before midnight. 

London, Feb. 4. — We have received by express 
j the Paris papers of Sunday, together with letters 
from Madrid of the 21st and 22d ult. The particu. 
tars of M. Dulung's funeral, which took place on 
Saturday, occupy a considerable space of most of 
the Paris papers. It appears that there were 30,000 
men under arms, for the purpose of suppressing any 
movement which might have threatened an emeute. 

On Monday, a smack brought into Dover, George 
Pile, the second mate, and three seamen, and four I 
passengers belonging to the Seaton Castle, of Whit. j 
by, from Liverpool to New York, wrecked in the | 
Western Ocean. They were taken off the wreck, 
where they had remained twenty eight days. — 
[Kentish Gaz.] 


SUMMARY. 

Death of Mr. Newton, the distinguished Amer. 
ican Artist. The London Literary Gazette says — 

*' It is with regret that we have this morning re. 
eeived intelligence of the death of Mr. G. S. New. 
ton, the Royal Academician, which took place on 
this day week, after a short but melancholy illness. 
Mr. Newton could not have reached his fortieth year ; 
and, we lament to add, has left a widow and an infant 
child only a few months old. The grace, beauty, 
and feeling of his compositions are two well known 
to need our praise (which, indeed, they have often 
received in the highest terms) ; and we can only ex. 
press our deop sorrow for his premature loss." 

Planters' Bane, Mississirn. — The rumor of the 
failure of this bank is undoubtedly erroneous. It is 


known that it has, in a Philadelphia bank el rosponsi* 
bility, a cash balance at this moment of $60,000.— 
Letters from Cincinnati, of the same date as that 
containing the report, are silent on the subject. 

To the Editor of the Nets York American : 

Sir : Our community Is at this moment so engross* 
ed m the great financial dispute, that the notice 
which, with your customary prompt attention to tha 
fine arts, you inserted in the American, of Cole's pie. 
ture, may have been overlooked, or forgotten. Everjr 
American should be proud to pay the tribute of bla 
homage to this surpassing production of the genius 
of his countryman. We can imagine no surer mbdo 
of suspending (for a while at least) the carking cares 
of this world — of raising the mind above deposits* 
and discounts and all mere temporary interests— than 
by a contemplation of the picture ef the Angels ap« 
pearing to the Shepherds, where the poetic painthr 
has so powerfully illustrated the scene of the an. 
nunciation, that as yeu look on the beautiful scene 
you feel as if you were listening, with the Shep. 
herds, ;to the good tidings of great joy which shall 
be to all people. We would earnestly recommend 
to mothers te avail themselves of this opportunity, 
to impress on their children through the medium of 
the eye (which, as the engravers say, cuts in) one of 
the most interesting scenes ia the religious history 
of man. 

Is the cross in the Star of Bethlehem an original 
idea of Mr. Cole ? If so, he must have the credit 
of an exquisite conception of genius. L. 

Fire at Harrisburg. — Quite a distinctive fire took 
place at Harrisburg on Friday last. It broke ont 
about nine o'clock, in Second street between Locuot ■' 
and Pine, in a frame building occupied by Mr. 
George Boyer as a dwelling house and tallow chaa. 
dlery, and immediately communicated to the ad. 
joining buildings, spreading destruction and panic 
on all sides, and before it was arrested totally eon. 
sumed it together with the house owned and oo. 
cupied by Mr. Lawrence Lewis, Assistant Door- 
keeper of the Senate ; a house owned by Mrs. 
Balsley and occupied by Mrs. M'Elwee; a partof 
the house also owned and occupied by Mrs. Bale, 
ley ; and a shop occupied by Mr. John Kuukle.— 
[Philadelphia Inquirer.] 

Great Fire at Syracuse, March. 16. — Extract of 
i a private Letter. — 1 regret to inform you that we 
had an awful fire last evening in this place. It was 
discovered in a store of wood opposite Syracuse 
| House, at 11 o'clock at night. It burned, with the 
rapidity of lightning, the entire block of stores from 
the main bridge in front of Syracuse House on both 
sides of the Canal to the next street East. 

The loss exceeds $100,000, upon whiok there is 
an insurance of near $50,000. About SO active, in. 

I dustrious Merchants, bf this fir*, have been cast out 
I of their places of business, and the greater portion of 
their goods burned and- destroyed. 

I An entire block was saved by the timely aid of an 
engiqe front Salina. — [Jour, of Com.] 


THE" BLIND. 

You ass thoM flower*, my lovety child, 

Are they not beautiful and bright Y 
Is not your little boeom wild 
With gladness at so (hit a tight Y 
Look at your slater's may cheek, 

And in your mother's beaming eye ; 

Has language any words to speak 
The loveliness ysu there espy Y 
Behold that bird whoae pinions (lost 
In grace and gladness o'er the sir, 

The beauty of wlioae warbling note 
Can scarcely with his plumes compare. 
And mark, loo, yonder beaming bow, 
Reflecting ali tke hues of heaven ; 
la there a happiness you know 
Sweeter than this bright form has given Y 
Even night hann out Its lamps to thee, 

Like diamonds round Its ebon throne , 

And bids you gaze in ecstasy 
On worlds revealed lo sight alone. 

Know you, my child . that there are evea 
That never gazed upon a flower, 

Ne'er saw the rainbow's lovely dyes, 
Beaming upon tha summer shower Y 
That ne'er beheld a sister dear, 

Na'er felt a another's tender smile, 

And know no solace hut a tear, 

Thvir endless midnight to beguile Y 
Then go with me and hear the snag 
That swells to eheer three eaddeaed oaee, 
The sparkling eyes of all our throng 
Bhali to their darkness be as Buna. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


We have had for several days the the pamphlet 
referred to in the annexed paragraph from the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, without finding time to read it. 
We therefore willingly avail ourselves of the article 
on the subject, from that paper. 

NkwGbanada and Fxance. — We have before us 
a pamphlet of 159 pages, published at Bogota, con. 
taining the official correspondence between the Gov- 
ernment of New Granada and the Chargd d* Affaires 
of France, on the subject of the treatment of the 
French Consul (Barrot) at Carthagena, by the sub. 
altern authorities of that place. Without attempt, 
ing to decide on the very doubtful question about the 
privileges and immunities of Consuls, we have been 
struck with the spirit of forbearance] and recon. 
cilaiioa which pervades the communications be. 
tween did parties, as presenting a remarkable con. 
trait to those of the Commander of the French 
squadron of Carthagena. 

Whatever the errors of the authorities of Cartha. 
gena may have been, it appears evident from the 
aforesaid communications, that the Government *of 
New Granada have done every thing in their power 
to put an honrable termination to the difficulties 
which have arisen from the Consul's treatment. An 
official note of the 9th January, from the Granadian 
Government to the Charg6 d' Affaires of France, of. 
fers such reparations, as it seems to us, should be 
fully satisfactory in a case like this,' in which the priv. 
lieges and immunities claimed, are not explicitly 
agreed on, nor implicitly admitted by the respective 
Governments. On reading the communication, one 
would have anticipated the acceptance of the terms 
•ffersd, and a termination of the unpleasant affair. — 
These terms were, 1st. The punishment of any per. 
son or persons who should prove to have acted im. 
properly towards the Consul. 2d. The removal from 
office of Col. Vesga, Governor of Carthegena at the 
time : Id. The instailation of a Vice Consular office 
at Carthagena, hoisting the French flag on the Con. 
aular house, accompanied by salutes from the Artille. 
ry ; and, 4thly. Indemnity for the losses incurred 
by the Consul according to f fait valnatien of the 
property. 

The Charge d' Affaires, for reasons we do not 
know, did not accept these reparations, and the 
Granadian Government has hastened to send a diplo- j 
matic Mission to the French Court, to have the diffi- 
culties settled. The person chosen for this object is 
Colonel J. M. Gomez, well known in this country as ! 
Secretary for many years of the 1st Celomb. Lega- 
tion sent to this country at the head of which was 
the Hon. J. M. Salazar, Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Col. Gomez was afterwards sent as Charge d' Affaires 
to the Court of Rio Janeiro, and after having con. 
eluded a treaty with the Brazilian Government, re- 
turned to his country, where he has been employeu 
in responsible and useful services under the Govern, 
rnent, and was Treasurer in the important province of 
Antioguia, when the occurrences with the French 
Consul induced the Government to charge him with 
this mission to the King of the French. We hope 
that through the tact and abilities of Colonel Gomez, 
the difficulties will be settled, both parties be righted, 
and that harmony and good understanding re- 
established which are so vital ta the interests of both 
countries. — [Jour, of Com.] 

United State s Ship FairfiM . — It appears from a 
statement in the Not folk Beacon, that on the night 
of November 25th, when President Flores recap, 
lured Guayaquil from Gen. Rocafuerte, a boat 
was sent on shore from the United States Ship 
Fairfield, then in the harbor, to ascertain the cause 
•f the firing. 

About 1 1 o'clock the beat returned, having been 
fired into b> the traops of Flores; two of the boat's 
ersw were wounded ; ene of them, Henty Yeung , 
had six balls in him, twe of which were in his head ; 
he died about half an hour after getting on board ; 
the ether man, Wm. Gunner son , had two balls thro’ 
his bed y, and his left arm broken; he was recover, 
ing. The Fairfield was at Payta 13ih Dec. to sail 
in ten days for Callao, and thsnce in a few days for 
Valparaiso. — All well. 

Caution ts Whalemen . — We have been favored 
with an extract of a letter from Captain W. Barney, 
Jr. of ship Barclay of ’his port, uow in the Pacific 
Ocean, dated Oct. 10, 1833, containing the substance 
of an important communication to him from Captain 
Long, of the U. S. schr. Dolphin, lying at that time 
in the port of Callao. 

Capt. L. furnishes the translation of a decree is- 
sued by the President of Lima, and Heads of Depart- 
ments of the Peruvian Government, prohibiting all 
foreign veaeele from whaling or sealing in the bays 


along the ceast, or on any of the islands of the Rcpub 
lie, without license previously obtained ; under 
penalty of svizure and detention in any port of the 
Republic, without redress, or recovery of damages 
for being so seized and detained. 

This is a regulation of Berious moment to those 
concerned in the fisheries on that coast : and, with- 
out due precaution, may be the occasion of much 
dispute. — [Nantucket Inquirer.] 

Fatal accident. — Four lives lost . — On Tuesday, 
the 4th inst., six men were engaged in navigating a 
flat-boat, laden with stone-coal, down the Youghiog- 
heny river, in this state. On approaching the Little 
Falls, in Fayette county, it was discovered that the 
boat was not in middle of the sliute, which is very 
rapid. Their fate seemed as inevi able as it was 
appalling. Consternation and dismay overwhelmed 
the party. One or two abandoned the boat, and made 
for the shore. The others remained in mute despair, 
and were carried over the falls with the boat, which 
turned sidewise in its passage, and was sunk with 
its contents. Four were drowned, and two got to 
shore with great difficulty. Their names we cunnot 
give. — [Philadelphia Inquirer.] 

[From the Troy Free Press.] 

Facts for Farmers. — Front a table of prices cur. 
rent, for the city of Troy, it will be seen what effect 
the experiment now making by our rulers upon the 
currency of the country, has had upon the produce 
of the farmer. 

Wheat, which Iasi fall sold at $1 12 to $1 15, is 
now dull at 92 to 96 cents. 

Rye then sold at 75 to 80 cents, now it is reduced 
to 50. 

Corn, (yellow) which then sold at 75 cents, now 
sells at 50 to 56. 

Corn (white) then sold at 81 cts, now at 56 to 62. 

There is also, it will be seen, considerable reduc- 
tion in the price of Flour, and which is dull even at 
reduced prices. 

Mess Pork, which then sold for $15 per bbl. is now 
reduced to $13 and $12 50. 

Phimr Pork has fallen from $12 per bbl. to $10 
and $9 50. 

This unusual fall in tho prices of the products of 
the farmer, is the more worthy of attention, and af- 
fords an alarming symptom of the diseased state of 
trade and business — since it occurs at a season of 
the year — the opening of the river, and of the spring 
trade — when always, heretofore, prices have expe- 
rienced material improvement, rather than depres 
sien. 

On Thursday last, (says the Georgia Enquirer of 
the 1st instant,) the companies of Artillery lately 
Irom Old Point ^Comfort, who have been stationed 
for some time at Fort Mitchell, took their leave, in 
the steamer Sangamon ; and on yesterday several 
companies of Infantry passed through this place, 
from the same station, on their wray to^Tennessee. 

[From the Edinburgh Observer.] 

Sir Walter Scott and the Roxburghe Club. 

Early in 1823, in consequence of a vacancy in the 
Roxburghe Club, occasioned by the death of one of 
its members, it was proposed by Earl Spencer, the 
President, at the annual meeting to elect (lie “ Un- 
known Author of Waverley,” and the Secretary, Dr. 
Dibdin, was requested to address Sir Walter Scott 
on the subject. The two following letters were in 
consequence received by Dr. Dibdin, from Sir Walter 
Scott. The worthy and estimable Baronet met the 
Club but once, at their anniversary in May, 1825. 

44 My Dear Sir, — 1 was duly favored with your let- 
ter, which proves one point aguinst the unknown au- 
thor of Waverley; namely, that he is certainly a 
Scotsman, since no other nation pretends to the ad- 
vantage of second sight. Be he who or where he 
may, he must certainly teel the very high honor which 
has selected him nominis umbra , to a situation so 
worthy of euvy. 

44 As his personal appearance in the fraternity is not 
like to be a speedy event, one may presume he may 
be desirous of offering some test of his gratitude in the 
shape of a reprint, or such-like kickshaw, and for this 
purpose you had better send him the statutes of your 
learned body, which I will engage to send him in 
safety. 

44 It will follow as a characteristic circumstance, 
that the table of the Roxburghe, like that of King 
Arthur, will have a vacant chair, like that of Bunquo 
at Macbeth's banquet. But if this author, who hath 
4 fern-seed and walketh invisible,’ should not appear 
to claim it belore I come to London (should I ever be 
there again) with permission of the Club, I, who 
have something of adventure in me, although a Knight 
like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, dubbed with unpacked 


rapier, and oh. carpet consideration, would, rather 
than lose the chance of a dinner with the Roxburghe 
Club, take upon me the adventure of the siege perilous , 
and reap some amends for perils and scandals into 
which the invisible champion has drawn me, by being 
his locum tenens on so distinguished an occasion. 

44 It will be not uninteresting to you to know, that 
a fraternity is about to be established here, something 
on the plan of the Roxburghe Club ; but, having Scot- 
tish antiquities chiefly in view, it is to be called the 
Bonnatyne Club, from the celebrated Antiquary, 
George Bannatyne, who compiled by far the greatest 
records of old Scottish poetry. The first meeting is 
to be held on Thursday, when the health of ihe Rox- 
burghe Club will be drunk. 

44 1 am always, my dear sir, your most faithful hum- 
ble servant, Walter Scott. 

Edinburgh, Feb. 25, 1823. 

44 My dear Sir — I am duly honored with your 
very interesting and flattering communication. Our 
Higlanders have a proverbial saying, founded on 
.he traditional renown of Fmgal's dog, 44 If it is not 
Bran," they say, 44 it is Bran's brother." Now this 
is always taken as a compliment of the first class, 
whether applied to an actual cur, or parabolically to 
a biped ; and upon the same principles, it is with no 
small pride and gratification that the Roxburghe 
Club have been so very flatteringly disposed to ac- 
cept me as a locum tenens for the unknown author 
whom they have made made the child of their adop- 
tion. As sponsor, I will play my part ao well as I 
can ; and should the real Simon Pure make his ap. 
pearance to push me from my stool, why I shall 
have at least the satisfaction of having enjoyed it. 
44 4 They cannot say but what I had the crown.* 

44 Besides, I hope the devil doeB not owe me such 
a shame. Mad Tom tells us that the Prince of Dark- 
ness is a gentleman, and this mysterious personage 
will, I hope, partake as much of his honorable feel. 
ing9 as of his invisibility, and resuming his incog, 
nito, permit me to enjoy, iu his stead, an honor 
which I value more than 1 do that which has been 
bestowed on me by the credit of having written any 
of his novels. 

44 1 regret deeply I cannot soon avail myself of any 
new privileges; but courts, which lam under the 
necessity of attending, officially sit down in a few 
days, and, hei mihi ! do not arise for vacation until 
July. But I hope to be in town next spring ; and 
certainly I have one strong additional reason for a 
London journey, furnished by the pleasure of meet, 
ing the Roxburghe Club. Make my most respectful 
compliments to the members at their next merry 
meeting ; and express, in the warmest manner, my 
sense of obligation. 

44 1 am always, my dear sir, very much your obe. 
dient servant, “Walter Scott. 

44 Abbotsford, May 1,11823." 

[From Traits of Indian Life.] 

Dwelling of a European Lady. — 44 The mansion, 
with its porticoes and pillard verandas, stood in the 
midst of glittering lawns, the verdure of which was 
relief to the eye from the painful glare of the burn- 
ing sunlight; the evergreen shubberiea formed a 
shady border to the emerald-colored carpet, and a 
sheltered choir for the mango-bird, the moina, and 
the coel. From the Portico Eva entered a circular 
hall, floored with polished marble and portioned off 
by rows of pillars, through which the eye wandered 
amongst a lengthened chain of halls, all similarly 
paved with marble, and apparently only separated 
from the hall itself by clusters of columns. But to 
Eva, just landing after the confinement of the beau, 
liah, the delicious and sombre light which penetra. 
ted through the closed Venetians, gave to the gray 
marble floors the cool semblance of a still surface 
of water, sheltered in the shady nook of some deep 
valley. In the secret of admitting the exact por. 
;ion of external light, lies half of that beauty which 
our oriental residences possess. I he suite of well- 
furnished drawing-rooms on the first floor was not 
less splendid, though in a different character. No. 
vember, the cool season, having commenced, the 
whole suite of rooms had been carpeted with one 
rich piece of Brussels' handsomest manufacture. 
Ottomans and couches of light blue satin, heavy 
chandeliers and girandoles, musical instruments, 
and elegant fancy tables, filled the spacious apart, 
ments. with a profusion which perhaps the better 
taste of London would pronounce too redundant; 
yet amidst all the richness of furniture with which 
(he fashion of later years has adorned the houses of 
Calcutta, few things strike the stranger's eye so for. 
*ibly as the picturesque forms and customs of the 
uunerous native servants ; and above all, the silent 
and graceful manner in which they seem to glide 
through the apar> ments." 
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ADVOCATE OP INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


ITS 


9 


VO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES. 

£?-FROrE3*OR RAF1NE8QUE, of Philadelphia, offer* 
bis service* to render steamboat* incombustible and not liable 
to sink, even by tho bursting of boilers, or striking against 
snags, sawyors an J rocks. This will save many boats, much 
property, and the Uses of hundreds every year. Those who 
neglect this easy improvement, deserve to be neglected and de- 
serted by the public as unmiudful of safety. Apply, postpaid. 

81 K J M MAP 


O" TOWNSEND dfc DURFEEf of Palmyra, Manu 
faeturere of Railroad Rope , having removed their establish- 
ment to Hudson, under the ranis ol Durfee* May ft Co. offer n> 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) tor in- 
clined plaoee of Railroacs at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal citiea in the United States. Asto 
the quality ol Rope, the public are referred to J . B. Jervis, Eng. 
If. k H. R. R Co., Albany ; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Compauy, Carbon 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, ( 

January 99, 1838. S 


ALBANY SEED-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
P081T0RY. 

The subscriber having resumed the charge of the 
above establishment, ia now enabled to furnish tra 

MW den and otlien with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 

< M u pon very fhvorable terms, and of the growth of I 
1633, warranted of the best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold hi this estali 
Uabment excepting t boae raised expressly for it, and by expert 
enced seedsmen; and those kinds Imported which cannot be rais 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the beat house, 
la Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there art any failures here 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that it I. 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Also— French Lucent, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtxel, Yellow Locust, Kuta Ilsga, and 
Field Turnip 8eeds, well worth the attention of Farmer*. 

W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 

Mr Catalogues may bt had at tbs Store; if sent for by mail, 
will he forwarded gratia. Orders solicited early, as the better 
justice can be done in the execution. 

Mr. Thorburn Is also Agent for thefollowing publications, 
to wit : — 

New Yoax Fxbmxb and American Gardener's Magazine. 

MxcxAKice* Maoxximk and Register of Inventions A Improve- 


Amateur Raxlboab Joubxal and Advocate of Internal Im 
provemente; aadtbe 

Niw-Yobjc Ambbicam, Daily* 7W- Weakly* and Semi Weekly, 
either or all of which may be aeeu and obtained by those who 
' * 1 347 Worth Market street, Albany. 


wish them, by calling at3 


SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 

KJr Compasses ol various sixes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sixes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses msde by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. AO. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J81 8t comer of Maiden lane. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

13* Ths subecriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments ia 
his profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles ot 
construction snd workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several o| which are entirely new: 
anion t which are an Improved Compass, with aTe eeeope at- 
tached, bv which angles can be taken with or without the uet 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Ooidom 
•it, with two Telescopes— and a Levelling Instrument, with s 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. WM. J. YOUNG, ^ ^ 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested.! 

Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply to thy inquiries rsapectingthe instruments menu- 
factured bv thee, now in use on the Baltimore anti Ohio Rail 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the “ Improved Compass’* is eight. These are ail ex* 
elusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They havi 
In fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instruaients of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels snd compasses 
have been preferred by aiy assistants generally, to anv others 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
ception of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
•n this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desira In the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. ItTs indeed the most complete I v adapted to later 
ml angles of any simple and cheap instrument that I have yet 
eMn, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all othert 
now In u*e for laying of rails- and in fact, when known, I think 
It will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 

JAMES F. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 



now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyor*. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 


Germantown. February, 1833. 

Fer a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, In which he has combined the proper- 
lieaor a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engl 
neers as preferable to aay others lor that purpoee. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Eng. Phil ad., 

*F Oefmam. and Norriec. Railroad 


STEPHENSON* 

Builder qf a superior etyle of Paeeengcr Care for Railroad e 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleeckcr street, 
New-York. 

MY* RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examiii 
these Cara ; a specimen of which may be seen on that parto 
the New-York aad Her Ism Railroad, now in operation. 

J/dtf 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS* BOXES AND 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CA8TINGS. 

MY* Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to wheel* complete 
[at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and roun- 
[ dry. Paterson, N. J. All order* addressed to ths subscribers) 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New-York, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 

JS ROGERS. KETCHUM A ORG8VENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS* 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

63“ THOM A 8 B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Wark, Lathes, Presets, 
and other Mschinsry. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil, 
era, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to bs supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used.* Ths fullest 
assurance Is given that werk shell be done well, and on rea- 
sonable term*. A share of public patronage ia respectfully 
solicited. nils 



INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

„ 33" E WIN AUEARTTE, at ths sign of the quadrant, , 
No. 68 South street, one door north ofthe Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to ordei 
and keep lor sale every description ol instruments in the above 
brandies, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired fwiib care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respect fully beg leave to tender tc 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen ol 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin A Heartte.— Agreeably to your request made aomt 
months since, i now offer you my opinion of the Instrument* 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Kail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier periou, but was intentional)* Jelayed, in order toafl«r<J 
a longer time for the trial of the I^scrumenu, so that 1 coult 
speak with the greater confidence or their merits, ifsuch thei 
should be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instrument* in the service procured from our northern cl- 
Lies arc considered good, I have a deckled preference lor thoct 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and llv» 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection ol 
a screw, or firom accident*, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at ths same unit 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artiat* engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them a* being worthy the 
notice ol Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments ol superior workmanship. 

e t JAMES P. STABLER, 

Superintendent or Construction ofthe Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruments 
of your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and Survey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts ofthe levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, aud accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. | 

These Instrument* seemed to n e to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have been 
made within these few years ; and I have no doubt but they 
will give eveiy satisfaction wh< it used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. S. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimore, May 1st. 1833. 

To Messrs Lwin and He&rtte— As you have asked me to give 
my opinion ol the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
tact u re which 1 have either used or examined, ] cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their uualiiies have gone, I have great reason to think wet! ol 
the skill displayed in their construction. The neatness ol theli 
workmanship has been the subject ol frequent remark’ by my 
seif, and ofthe accuracy ot their performance I have received 
satisfactory assurance from others, whom opm on I respect, 
and who have had them lor a considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have made since your establishment in this city, u. 
relieve us of the necessity of sending elsewhere for what wt 

may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation sad 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success which 
your enterprise so well merits, 1 remain, yours, Ac. 

... , | . „ B. H LATROBE, 

Civil Engineer Id ihe service cf the Baltimore end Ohio Rail 
road Company. 

A number of other letters are In ourpoeeeeeion and might bt 
introduced, but are too lengthy. We should be happy t< 
submitthem upon application, to si? poroon desirous ofperus- 


AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAPs 

A friend of ours has now in a state of forwardness, a 
Map upon which will be delineated nearly all the Rail- 
roads now chartered in the U. States. It is designed to show 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 
as well as where others may hereafter be constructed ts 
connect with them. It will be completed in a few weekv 
and may be had either in sheets, or put up in morocco fife 
|>ocket maps, in any quantity frjr if f ^sjf 

New-York, August 14, i833. 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

M^ SIMON F AIRMAN, ofthe village ol Lausingburgh, in 
the county ol Rensselaer, and state of New-York. has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Naile 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty <d 
nails, and about tony lud noil* in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sizes, even to spike* for shiiw. The nail is 
hammered and come* from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capaciir for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power i* sufficient to drive one machine, aad mar 
easily be applied where such power lor driving machinery is in 
operation. Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply krr them as soon 
as they may be made, aad on the most reasonable terras. He 
also desire* to sell one halfof his patent right forth# nee of said 
machines throughout the United 8tatee. Any person desiring 
further information, or to purchase, will please to call alike 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village ot Lan- 
sinehurrh — Atfrustli. 1333. A89cfRMftF 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES* 
PROFESSOR RAFINESqUE, of Philadelphia! will 
undertake to build CARS that will carry along their own rail- 
way, and maybe used on level M’Adam roads. They will 
save ten millions of money to be wasted on 1000 miles ofirou 
railroad* to be laid in the United States within a few yean, 
and dispense with track* aad oouble tracks. These Care may 
be drawn by horees or steam. He claims U> have discovered 
them ever since 1835, by hie caveats filed In the Patent dffica. 
Apply, Pont paid. 81RJMMAF 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE* 

MY* INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-house* aud building* ot 
ail kinds devised or built in New York, or any pan of the 
United .suttee, as cheap ae any other combustible buildings. 
Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a small 
additional expense. 

ships it ail sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and not liable to sink, at a small expense. 

For Male, 10,000 lbs. of ANTIGN18, or Incombustible Var- 
nish. at one dollar per lb. 

Apply to C. 8. RAFINESqUE. Professor of Hist, and Nat. 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, Ac. in Fhilodeiphia, No. 69 North 
8th streeL A pamphlet given gratis. 

References in New-York.— Mr. Minor, Editor of the M«- 
ahanics* Magazine ; Messrs. Rushton A Asplnwall, Diuggirts 

Editors In the city or couptry, copy lug this advertisement, 
will receive a commie* ion on any contract procured by their 
mean*. 81 R J MM AF 


300 

do. 

U do. 

40 

do. 

U do. 

800 

do. 

3 do. 

800 

do. 

24 do. 


soon expected. 


RAILWAY IRON* 

| Flat Bara in 
Ninety-five ton* ot 1 inch by $ inch, J length* oi Mioli 
do. | feet counter sunk 
do. i holes, ends cut at 
do. { an angle of 45 de- 
do. I gree* with apil- 
I cing plates, 'nails 
j to suit 

350 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yard, with ths requisite 
chair*, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33. and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, snd or 60 inches diameter for Loco 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 85, S}, 3}, 3, 3j, 3J, and 3f inches diasseter for Rail 
way Cara and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above wnl be sold free ol duty, to State Governments 
and Incorporated Governments, ana the Drawback taken in 
pan payment. A. A O. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds ol Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Pistes, In u*e, both in this 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
s xaminc them. dilmeowr 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

teT THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPAKY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respeetAilly Inform the public, and vs 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Coiupauies, that tb»jr 
have become sole proprietors of certain Improvements In the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent firom the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction of 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
favored, aad pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagement* they may make in reference to this line of 
business. 

They have already In their p o s sess ion the requisite appara- 
tus for the construction of three classes of engine*, viz. eau 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at ike 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of S3 1 3 miles |ier hour. 
Their performance in other respect* will be warranted to equal 
that of the best English engines of the same class, with respect 
aot only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, coke, or any other ftiel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. 

The terms shall be qnite a* favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of ths same class caa be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ac. and ether communications In re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIS. Seovetary. 

December Sd, 1833. <■ 

For Anther Information on this aubiect uee No. 40, pat* 
7T8j>f lids JournaL il* 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 


[ From the Evening Post,] 

We have loaked over the fifteenth Annual Re. 
pert, made to the Legislature of this State by the 
Directors of the Institution in this city for the In. 
etnicton of the Deaf and Dumb. From this docu. 
spent we learn that the whole number of pupils in 
t)ie institution at present is 134, having increased 
from 87 since the last report. During the present 
year 11 have been dismissed and 58 admitted. The 
greater part of the pupils, as we learn from the re. 
pert of the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
contained in the appendix, are educated at the ex- 
pense of the State. Ninety-seven, the whole num- 
her which the law authorizes, are provided for in 
this manner. Of the remainder, 1 1 are supported 
by the supervisors of the city of New. York, 5 by 
Legislature of New. Jersey, 3 by the New. York 
Female Association ; 15 are pay pupils, and 3 are 
educated at the cost of the Institution. The cessa- 
tion of lotteries in the State has cut off one of the 
sources of income enjoyed by this institution, 
amounting to several thousand dollars. This dimi. 
aution of its means will, it is said, prove a serious 
check to its usefulness ; an application is therefore 
to be made to the Legislaturefor a grant to make up 
the deficiency. Very considerable improvements 
have recently been introduced into the methods of in. 
struction. Two additional professors have been 
added to the five by whom the task of education has 
been hitherto performed. A class is about to be 
formed for the purpose of receiving lessons in articu- 
lation, after the method by which the deaf and dumb 
have been taught to speak in some of the European 
institutions. Among the improvements which have 
been introduced into the course of instruction, is the 
method of teaching the construction of language by 
the means of symbols. Each character denotes a 
particular part of speech, and by a series of modifi- 
cations is also made to represent inflections of lan. 
guage, comprehending nouns and pronouns in their 
several cases, adjectives in their various degress of 
oemparison, and verbs in their various forms. — 
Their use is to show the artificial arrangement of 
words in language, after a knowledge of the meaning 
of single words has been acquired. It is said that 
this method is exceedingly ingenious, and has been 
attended with great success. The following are 
mentioned as somo of the most important changes 
and improvements effected in the institution since the 
last year. 

1. A small library adapted to juvenile reading, and 
a philosophical apparatus to illustrate truths in phy. 
ties and astronomy, have been procured. 

9. The number of pupils has been increased by 
nearly one.third, and two additional professors have 
been employed. 

3. A full supply of large slates, of the same qua. 
Ilty as those heretofore in use, has been imported 
from Wales. 

4. An excellent set of models for drawing has 
been received from Paris, and instruction is given to 
a class weekly in this useful art. 

5. The debt incurred for the erection of the build, 
ing has been extinguished. - 

6. The lawn in front of the edifice has been im. 
proved by planting trees and laying out walks for the 
purpose of providing a promenade and play ground 
for the pupils. 

Courses of lectures are also now given in six de- 
partments of knowledge under the direction of a pro. 
feasor. 

44 The lectures are given three evenings in a week* 
during hours which are allotted neither to study nor 
mechanical operation, and they are so arranged in 
peint.of time and duration as neither to be too burden, 
some to the professors, nor to be regarded by the 
pupils in the light of a task. The departments of 
instruction embrace (he following subjects : 

1. Those branches of science which treat of nature, 
and of which the object is to discover the properties 
and relations of all bodies. 

9. Description of the mineral, vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdom. 

3. Rise, progress, and present condition of the arts, 
commerce and agriculture. 

4. Geography, physical and political. 

5. History, ancient and modern, sacred and pro. 
fane. 

6. The science of government. 

Each lecture is reduced to writing in order that 
the subject matter may be referred to and studied by 
the pupils at their future convenience. These intel. 
leetual exercises are not embraced within the limits 
of a common education ; and besides exciting new 
interest in the pupils by varying the monotony of ther 
ordinary pursuits with a mixture of more attractive 
•objects, they oannot fail to be in the highest degree 


instructive, by opening to their investigation sources 
ot knowledge hitherto unexplored, and of the value 
or which they can have formed no estimate. Too 
much praise cannot be accorded to the principal and 
professors, in whose seal and devotion this essential 
improvement, involving great labor on their part, 
had its origin.'* 

Advices from Vera Cruz to Feb. 18th, state that 
a condueta of El. 200, 000 had just arrived there from 
Mexico. Gen. Barragan, Minister of War, and Ga. 
ray, Minister of Finance, had both resigned- — [Jour. 
Com.] 


AMERICAN FUNDS.— LONDON, February 4th. 
ReedemmabU : 

United States... .5 per cent 1835. 

New York 6 1837. 

do. do > 1888,40,41. 

Virginia 0 1858 105* 

do 5 1845,51. 

Ohio 6 1850. 

Louisiana 5 1834, 3t,44, 40. .96 

Mississippi S 1841,5,51,6 

Alabama 5 1863. 

Indiana 6 185*. 

lUiaois .....6 1850. 


Portugal Sold ia coin 
Foreign Gold in bara 
Nsw Doublona 


BULLION, 

Per ox. Poroz- 

0 0 0 New dole with pillars 04 11* 
3 17 9 New dole wiUlou do.0 4 10} 
0 0 S Silver in bars St'd. 0 4 11* 


[frra « Corrtsptnd nt of tks Dstly Advertiser ] 

LIVERPOOL, January 7.— 1 The transactions in Uottoa this 
wssk amount to 15,908 bales of ail descrlptious, via : 

323 Sea Islands at.. ..14 a 21| 

90 Stained 7 a It* 

6636 Uplands 7) a 8t-(t0 a 0) 

3380 Orleans 7* a 9i 

1096 Alabamas. 7 a 84 

3738 Brazils 8 a ll| 

US West India a — 

1130 East ladia 5 a 7f 

The market has bssn hsavy throughout ths week, and we 
And it necessary lo reduce our quotations for all descriptions *d 
per id. especially for New Uplands which continues to t>e press- 
ed upon the market, eveu at the decline, owing to the scarcity 
el Egyptian, Sea Island# bring forward full prices, and have 
rather au upward tendency ; 500 of the American were In spe- 
culation, aad 300 together with 400 Bursts, aad 300 Brazils for 
export, aad the import of the week is 19,180 bales. 

Ashes in very limited demand, and the sales trifling. No- 
thing done in Naval Sterea. Riee, 340 tierces of old, were 
sold at 1 is a 15s 6s per cwl Flaxseed, 85s per lilnl. has been 
taken for 200 iihds. and 62s per cwl for 30 tierces of new Clo- 
ve raced- No change of Interest in the Grain mantel, »ut 
sweet Flour in bond is wanted, but holders will net accept the 
prices offered. Tobacco remains without any alteration of mo 
ment. 

LIVERPOOL MARKETS, Feb. 3 .— C«ttok.— T he sales 
today ure estimated at 3000 bags, of which 500 American and 
Brazil have been taken for expert. Prices remain ns on Satnr 

"fcb. 4 —The market lias been extremely dull today. The 
•ales ore estimated at fiom 800 to 1000 bags, and prices are with 
difficulty maintained. 

LONDON MARKET, Feb. 4 —Corns.— There was a gen 
oral decline on all kinds last weeks of Ss per cwl. The reduc 
lion has inJuced holders to withdraw Iheirsaiesfor the present, 
and though the market appeared heavy yet no parcels are pres- 
sed iuto it. 

Suoar.— Thenew sugar market eonlinued very steady, sales 
nearly 3000 Jilxie. and iieress, being extensive for the season ; 
bright cohmry descridtlons commanded a further advauett of 
6d. to Is per swi.; low qualities heavy, and former prici s 
scarcely could be obtained. This morning Ui*t general de- 
mand for Muscovadoee continued unabated. The reflned mar- 
ket improving, sod prices rather higher. The improvement 
in Bengali this forenoon is maintained, but there are lew 
riales. 

Tallow has declined 0d. In the cwt. 

Agi icuUurel Report for Januery. —The accounts from all 
lewiand parts of the country, in consequence of the deluge oi 
rain, are most melancholy ; the Immediate lasses sustained are 
great, and the effects which may too probably bo expected of 
embarrassing the spring eulture, must bs highly injurious to 
the farms. 

LONDON, Feb. 6. — Console 88* ; do for Accounts, 88*; 
French 5 per cent. 106*. 

LIVERPOOL CORN EXCHANGE— Friuat — Notwith- 
standing we have rather a limited arrival of grain and flour 
fresh up since Tuesday, the trade has ruled for all articles ex- 
tremely dull to-day, ana there dees not appear to be much con* 
fldenes on the part of buyers at the sains time. The late large 
supply is not forced upon the market, aad we can therefore 
hardly quote any reduction in prices, though the dullness so 
generally existing would most likely induce holders in partial 
instaaees to give way a little below the currency of Tueiday 
lasl. 


CINCINNATI, March 13.— Flour— From boats, at 62-76 a 
2.87. From store, $3 is still demanded. 

WvtsKZA.— This article has risen a shade since our last. It 
now sells bilskly at 18*. But little in market. 

Poax Bacok 4t Lard.— There has been no ©hangs In these 
articles since our last. 

Pork, Mess lib! 10 00 a 10 25 

Prime, bbl 8 00 a 8 35 

bbl 5 00 


CHARLESTON, March 13.— TAs Market— \8*ni- weekly Re 
pert .} — Cotton. — The weather, on Monday and Tuesday, was 
so unfavorable that little business wastrensactsd. Yesterday, 
however, it became clear and pleasant. and snlesto a considera- 
ble extent were effected, at the closing prices of laet week- We 
make no alteration in quotations. 

Rick —This article continuer very dull. No sales have been 
effected over 21. Holders seem unwilling to submit to a further 
reduction— and we undarstaad some shipments Bate brim made 
on owner’s account. 


O" Those papers with which the Amsrican ex. 
changes, and in which the following advertisements 
are inserted, will eonfer a favor on the subscriber by 
giving the followings few insertions : 

Subscribers who are indebted for the Nets York 
American, the Railroad Journal , Mechanics 1 Ma- 
gazine, or New York Farmer , are respectfully re. 
quested to remit the amount by merchanta, or other 
gentlemen visiting the city this spring , and, if pos- 
sible, in notes of the United States Bank, or its 
Branches, ss the expense of postage and the disoount 
on notes of distant Banks, is a great tax upon the 
Office. 

VOL. III. OF THE RAILROAD JOUR- 
NAL AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS is published once a week in quarto form, with 
16 pages to each number, at 93 ; or in semi-monthly form, 
of 32 pages, stitched in a cover of colored paper, at 94 per 
annum , in advance. The first and second volumes of the 
Journal may be bad in two parts to the year, either stitehed 
in covers or bound in boards, at the subscription pric* with 
price of binding, in one part, 50 cents, in two parts 1 wl per 
volume. Those in covers may be sent by mail to any 
part of the country, the same as a magazine. Published at 
No. 35 Wall at., New-York, by D. K. Minor, Editor and 
Proprietor. 

THE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND 
REGISTER OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS is now just commencing its second year. It will 
be continued in a manner altogether superior to that of the 
first year. It has drawn forth many valuable corres- 
pondents, in different parts of the country, with the assist- 
ance of whom, and those who mny hereafter contribute to 
its columns, together with the ability of Mr. John Knioht, 
formerly, and for several years , proprietor and publiahe 
of the London Mechanics’ Magazine, who is engags 
as Editor, the proprietor has no hesitation in saying that 
it will be found worthy of an extended circulation and 
a liberal support. The first year, or two first volumes, having 
been stereotyped, may now be hod either in number*, or 
bound in boards — either at wholesale or retail. Price $1 50 
per vol. in numbers, or 91 75 in boards, or 93 per an- 
num. A liberal discount made to the trade. Published 
by the proprietor, D. K. Minor, at No. 35 Wall at. N. Y. 

THE NEW-YORK FARMER AND 
AMERICAN GARDENER'S MAGAZINE, has osm- 
menced the second volume of a new series. It is published 
once a month, in. quarto form of 32 pages to each mantk 
ly number, at 93 pet annum tn advance. The last vol- 
ume may be had either stitched in a cover , so as to be 
sent by mail, or in boards. Price, stitched, 93 25 ; in 
boards, 93 50. Each subscriber who pays in advance, or 
previous to the first of April, free of postage or commission , 
will be entitled to eight additional pages to each monthly 
number , or 96 extra pages to the volume. Publifhed at No. 
35 WaUstreet, N .Y. D. K. MINOR, Proprietor. 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANICS will hereafter be published at the 
same office. Each quarterly number will contain about 
300 large octavo pages, embracing the most choice articles 
from the best agricultural and mechaaical publications 
both in America and Europe. It will form 2 volumes to 
the year, of about 640 pages each, and will be put up like 
other quarterly publications, so as to he seat by mal. 
Price, 95 per annum, in advance. 

N. B. A small edition only will be published. 

D. K. Minor also publishes the NEW-YORK AMERI- 
CAN, daily, tri-weekly , and semi-weekly. 

All Letters and Communications for the above pub 
licatione, may be addressed, free of postage, to 

D. K. MINOR. 


List of Subscribers to the Railroad Journal 
who have paid in advance to Jan. I, 1 835, 
— continued from March 8, 1834. 

Roberts & Carmickle, Saxtonville, N. J. 
Horatio Allen, Charleston, S. C. 

J. R. Bartlett, Providence, R. I. 

H. Bradford, Madison, Madison co., N. Y. 

H. Koehler, Tamaqua, Pa. 

T. B. Moore, Tamaqua, Pa. 

Lexington and Ohio Railroad Company, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

C. F. Garnett, Petersburg, Va. 

P. T. Jackson, Boston, Mass. 

Kirk Boott, Lowell, Mass. 

Thomas Hutton, Louisville, Indiana. 

P. Petton, Monticello, Sull. co., N.Y. 

J. B. Potter, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Ira Davenport, Hornesville, Steuben co., N. Y. 
Thomas Meredith, Carbondale, Pa. 

J. C. Elston, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 

Samuel Appleton, Boston, Mass. 

E. F. Johnson, Utica, N. Y. 

W. Morris, Muncy, Pa. 

T. B. Jervis, Rochester, N. Y . 

H. Langtry, Coluinbin, Ten. 

Benj. E. Pierson, Memphis, Ten. 
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AMERICAN RAIL ROAD JOURNAL, <frc. 

NEW-YORK, MARCH 29, 1834. 

The writer of the following will please ac- 
cept our thanks for his very acceptable letter. 
Such favors come, at this time, most oppor- 
tunely to hand. 

.The Athens Railroad, to which he refers, 
eannot fail to attract the attention of business 
men in this community, although it may not 
just now meet with such a reception as its im- 
portance demands. It is certainly a second 
link in a grand southern chain of internal im- 
provements, from which the South will de- 
rive great advantages. It will enable the bu- 
siness man, or the man of pleasure, to perform 
the journey from New-York to Athens, with 
ease, in five, and probably in four days. 

Athens, Ga., March 12, 1834. 

Dear Sir, — I have been veryOnuch at a loss 
how to remit the subscription for the Railroad 
Journal. I have at last, however, procured 
notes that will probably answer your purpose,* 
and enclose my own subscription for the past 
and present year. 

I enclose, also, three dollars, for which you 
will send the Journal to Mr. Wm. Dearing, 
of this place; also, to Win. Lumpkin, and 
Wm. Williams. 

I feel very much obliged to you for the fa- 
vorable notices in the Journal on the subject 
of our Athens Railroad. The project is in a 
pretty fair way to be accomplished, if the pro- 
per energy is used. The route is, I think, one 
of the best in the United States, being formed 
in a good degree by nature. The distance from 
Augusta to Athens is about 96 miles by the 
present road: the railroad survey gives 105 
miles only ; and not a. drop of water is crossed, 
but one or two very inconsiderable brooks. Nc 
inclined plane is necessary, except to ascend 
the hill on which Athens stands. The esti- 

♦ U. B. Branch noiaa, which arc m good to ua ac gold.— (B d.j 


mate is that the whole road, engines, cars, and 
all, will cost under ten thousand dollars the 
mile. We design using horse power, for the 
present, which it is believed will reduce the 
cost to five or six thousand per mile. The 
very best timber is at hand, and the soil is very 
favorable, being chiefly, except near Augusta, 
a stiff clay foundation. 

Our purpose is to make this road a part of 
the great road beginning at Memphis and end. 
ing at Charleston ; and if the road is ever fin- 
ished through the whole distance, the profits, 
with good management, must be incalculable. 
It will command a large portion of western 
travel; and the transportation of an immense 
amount of produce. 

Even if the road should stop at Athens, we 
calculate on a large amount of business from 
East and Middle Tennessee, North Alabama, 
and the counties in this state above us. We 
have near this place inexhaustible deposites of 
iron ore, limestone, and marble, wnich will 
furnish articles of export, in addition to what 
is now supplied by the cotton planters. 

It seems to me that this road must be an ob- 
ject of interest to the people of the cityof New- 
York. The trade of great part of East and 
Middle Tennessee goes to Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia ; but when this road is built, by means 
of the Charleston road, and steam packets, it 
will certainly find its way to New-York. 
Those interested in the prosperity of that city, 
therefore, would certainly employ their capi- 
tal to good advantage, independent of the in- 
come of the stock, by vesting it in this under- 
taking. Whether an opportunity of making 
such investment will be offered, I cannot say. 

I hope the stock will he all taken at home. 

By reference to a map of Georgia, you will 
at once see the indications of a favorable route 
for an improvement of this sort. Begin at Au- 
gusta ; keep the ridge between Little River 
and tiie Ogeechee to near Warren ton ; thence 
on the same ridge to Crawford ville, and so pro- 
ceeding near Greenesborough and Lexington, 
you will see that until we arrive at the river at 
Athens, not a single bridge will have to be 
built; and the Engineer reports the excava- 
tion and embankment to be very little, com- 
pared with what has been done on other routes. 

Very respectfully, &o. 

P. S. — The officers of our Railroad are : 

President — James Camak. 

Directors — Wm. Dearing, Wm. Williams, 
A. B. Linton, Rev. James Shannon, J. A. Cobb, 
E. L. Newton, John Nisbet, Wm. Lumpkin, 
W. R. Cunningham, of Athens ; John Cun- 
ningham, of Greene; R. B. Thompson, A. 
Janes, of Talliaferro. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Wm. Williams. 


The Undulating Railway — Resistance from 
Friction — Resistance of the j£tmosphere--Mr . 
Badnall in reply to S. F., Junius Redivivus , 
and Mr. Cheverton. [From the London Me- 
chanics’ Magazine.] 

Sir, — Seven months have now elapsed 
since the undulating railway was first intro- 
duced, as a subject of discussion, in your Maga- 
zine. During that period I have done my ut- 
most, by fair and conscientious argument, to 
support the cause which I undertook to defend; 
and the gratification which I now feel in hav- 
ing witnessed your honorable and candid con- 
fession of a changed opinion, and in finding 
myself supported by several of your most able 
correspondents, far more than compensates for 
the disappointment which the opposition of “S. 
Y.” would naturally excite, even should it be 
continued after the publication of this letter, 
and after the important facts determined by the 
experiments. I say disappointment , because, if 
still unconvinced, he will, I fear, ever remain 
inconvincible ; and, judging from the occa- 
sional piauancy and asperity of his remarks, 
he is not likely to be more fairly defeated, with- 
out losing, in some measure, that evenness of 
temper which I should be sorry to disturb. If 
I do him injustice, I apologise for it ; hut I 
feel that the time is now arrived when (prac- 
tical experiments having decided the merits ef 
the question) I have no longer occasion to de- 
fend myself by parrying the verbal attacks of 
my opponents. On the contrary, I waive all 
further hypothetical discussion on this subject, 
unless suen discussion refer to the result of my 
late or future experiments. In coming to this 
conclusion I am not considering my own con- 
venience, hut I think your readers in general 
will agree with me, and with your friend, Pro- 
fessor Crackwell , that unless we draw in our 
horns, the undulating controversy will not©nly 
become sickening, but, judging from Mr. Chev- 
lerton’s last letter, somewhat disgusting. “JVec 
tusisse pudet , sed non incidere ludum” said 
Horace, and I quite agree with him. 

You, Mr. Editor, or an impartial jury of 
your readers, must judge whether I am led to 
!tbis train of thinking through fear of my oppo- 
nents, or whether I am not justified in claim- 
ing the victory l have contended for. Those 
gentlemen who have advocated my side of the 
question — Saxula, Mr. Ham , Mr. Sanderson, 
Kinclaven , Mentor, and Mr. Trebor V dentine, 
have each and all supported my position by 
convincing diagrams, appropriate comparisons, 
or disproved experiments ; whereas neither “ S. 
Y.” nor Mr. Cheverton have thought proper to 
substantiate their reasoning by a single parti- 
cle of corroborative evidence. That both are 
clever men, I do not for one moment question ; 
but a clever man occaeionally errs ; and neve* 
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is he more likely to do so than when inflated I 
with that unhappy quantity of combustible 
matter, — vulgar abuse, self-sufficiency, and 
extreme vanity, — which have been so con- 
spicuously displayed in the disjointed lectures 
which Mr. Cheverton has directed to me on 
this subject. For those lectures 1 am indebted 
to him, especially for the last, which 1 shall 

F resent l y take into consideration, and which, 
trust, will be headed in your title-page, 44 The 

PROFOUND IGNORANCE OF MR. BADNALL DEMON 
8TRATED BT THE SUPREME SENSE OF MR. CHE 

verton” ! ! 

My present object is to reply to all unan-| 
swered objections which have been raised by 
my opponents up to this time. In doing this, 
I may probably introduoe some opinions which 
may appear open to further discussion ; but as] 
I fully concur in the sentiments expressed by 
. ^ (No. 5 32), as to the frequently injurious! 
effects of a too protracted controversy, I shall 
feel it an act or duty to your readers to be a 
silent observer of any attacks upon them. 1 
place them on record as my deliberate and 
conclusive opinions ; and having done so, I 
turn from theory to practice , and now present] 
myself to your readers as the defender of the! 
undulating principle in a far more important 
point of view — I mean in defence of its com - 
plete practicability . 

In thus a second time throwing the glove, 
allow me to prognosticate what will be the re-] 
suit of another year’s experience. Within 
that period, engineers and mathematicians will 
have an opportunity of making up their minds 
upon the subject, and from the expiration of 
that time toe shall never have another level rail- 
way (whereon locomotive steam force is in- 
tended to be employed^ laid down in Great 
Britain. The Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
way, though it wilt ever maintain the char- 
acter of being one of the most important ex- 
amples of British spirit, British perseverance, 
and British ingenuity, will, in the eye of pos- 
terity, have one dark spot upon its fame — it 
will be compared to the massive and expensive 
aqueducts of the ancients. Our forefathers] 
knew not that water would find its own level] 
— and, while we praise their structures, we 
cannot help wondering and smiling at their] 
ignorance. Thus, however, will posterity 
smile at us, exclaiming, “ Could you have be- 
lieved it! They expended, in about thirty-one 
miles , hundreds of thousands of pounds to make 
a railroad level , through their disbelief that all 
bodies descending on a curvilineal arc trill rise 
again to their ou>n level , minus friction /” 

I now turn to “ S. Y.” — a few words after- 
wards to Junius Redivivus; and then, in per 
feet good humor, to Mr. Champion Cheverton.! 

A desire to remove, if possible, every oppo- 
sition founded on mathematical reasoning,] 
which has been urged against the undulating] 
theory, induces me to return to “S. Y.’s” first 
communication. Before doing so, however, i] 
must at once contend against the liberty which 
he takes in stating that I have betrayed ungen 
tlemanlike conduct by my observation, 44 that 1 
should have felt hurt that any other correspond- 
ent than himself had doubted my proficiency 
in common arithmetic.” The 44 indignation” 
of “ S. Y.” cannot possibly justify such an ob 
servation. 

In “ S. Y.’s” letter, page 181, there is an er- 
ror in print, afterwards corrected, which ren- 
dered his first formula “ incomprehensible.” 
I allude to the omission of the decimal dot be- 
fore the figure 8. In the succeeding column, 
however, I find this misprint did not occur ; I 
therefore ought to have understood his obiect] 
better than I did. But allowing that I had 
fully comprehended it, and that sdeh misprint 
had not occurred, I observed that the whole] 
formula was founded on false data, and that the 
position which he took was altogether untena-| 
ole. I refer now to the saving of friction “ ab 
stractedly ,” without allusion to the difference! 
ih Velocity occasioned by the action of gravity, 
to which latter point he also frequently alluded, 


when he denied that the speed could be great-! I 
cr on a curve than on a level line. With re - 1 
gard, then, lo the real difference of friction on j 
the two roads, he gives the following propo- !l 
sition, which I have thought it better to de- 
scribe by diagram : 

Fig. 1. 




“If A E (fig. 1) be equal to 16, and the 
depth F B equal to 6, the length of each in- 
clined plane will be equal to 10, and the pres- 
sure against the plane ; and therefore the fric- 
tion, according to Mr. Badnall, will be equal 
to *8 of the frictii a on the level.” 

Now 44 S. Y.” must have misunderstood ray 
diagram, *p. 93, to which he refers, and which 
was, I think, clearly elucidated. If he did un- 
derstand it, from whom did he draw his conclu- 
sion, that I imagined the friction or pressure 
on the inclined plane R B, whose perpendicu- 
lar elevation is equal to F B, equal to *8 of the 
friction on the level ? 

Let him suppose, then, (reversing the above 
diagram, as fig. 2,) the plane E B raised upon 
the base E F, at an elevation of F B. It can- 
not be doubted (as proved by the parallelo- 
grams described in my diagram, page 93,) that 
if the base line E F represent the pressure (or 
friction) of the whole weight resting on the 
plane E B, F B will represent the force of| 
gravity down the plane, or, in other words, as 
the length of the line F B is to the length of] 
the line E F, so is the pressure or friction 1 
taken off the inclined plane E B to the pres- 
sure or friction left on the inclined plane ; or, to 
be more explicit, if a body be supposed to] 
weigh 10 tons, and to be placed on the hori- 
zontal line E F, no one can dispute that, the 
line of pressure being vertical, the whole weigla 
of the mass must necessarily press upon the rail. 
If, then, E F were exactly equal to F B, and 
the weight were removed to the inclined plane 
E B, the pressure would be reduced one half ; 
and thus, in the above diagram, E F being 
equal to 8, and F B equal to b, and supposing 
any weight resting on E B to be divided into 
14 parts, T Vhs of the whole weight would be 
resting on the rail, and T 0 r would be taken off 1] 
the rail. 1 

By this explanation it will be evident that 
“ S. Y.’s” second formula, page 249, is, like to 
his first, established on wrong data, for he 
never takes into consideration the perpendicular 
elevation of the plane ; and it is this which has 
evidently misled him, or otherwise he would 
not consider his argument to hold good for 
44 all lengths and elevations of inclined planes.” 

“ S. Y.” considers in both formula tne pres- 
sure to be determined by the base, divided by 
the length of the inclined plane : he consequent- 
ly draws in each case an erroneous conclusion, 
for there can be no doubt whatever that, as the 
perpendicular height of the inclined plane is tn-] 
creased , the pressure or friction of any carriage 
moving on that plane is reduced. 

* On referring to this diagram 1 find the length of the 
level line E A=22, the length of each inclined plane =5! 
and the elevation =8*5 ; i£ therefore, we deduct 8*5 from 
the length of F A, we shall find the reduction of friction or 
pleasure nearly one-fifth. ' . ^ , 


| Referring to the preceding diagrams, nothing 
can be so easy as to determine the exact pro- 
proportion which subsists between the pres- 
sure or frictiop on an inclined plane, ana the 
pressure or friction on a horizontal plane, pro- 
vided the angle of elevation be given. In the 
Case before us we have the angle F E B. Now, 
let P be the pressure on the base, or horizontal 
line F E, and let p be the quantity taken off 
that pressure, owing to the inclination of the 
plane, and let a be the angle of inclination : 
we then have in alLcases — 

p: P :: FB : FE 
but F B : F E : : tangent a : 1 
therefore p : P : : tangent a : 1 
and, consequently, p t r tangent a . 

If, then, the amount of friction or pressure on 
an inclined plane (speaking abstractedly of 
friction or pressure) be reduced in proportion 
to the angle of inclination, it must, 1 should 
hope, be evident to 44 S. Y.” that his position 
is wrong. He, no doubt, will allow that the 
pressure at an angle of 45° is reduced one half. 
To make myself, therefore, perfectly clear, I 
will take this angle to prove his formula; incor- 
rect, and the undulating theory, tn regard to 
friction, perfectly correct : 



Draw the line A B, and divide it into If equal 
parts. From the centre C describe the semi- 
circle ADB. Draw the line C D perpendicu- 
lar to A B, and from the points A and B draw 
the straight lines A D, B D. 

Now, as before observed, because the per- 
pendicular line C D is equal to the line B C, 
any weight descending on the line B D will 
press with exactly half the force with which 
it would have pressed on the level line A B,* 
the angle CBD being an angle of 45°. Di- 
vide, then, the lines B D, A D, into an equal 
number of parts, each part being equal to ^th 
of the horizontal line A B=22f. Next sup- 
pose a body, weighing 10 tons, to press upon 
every described part of the line A B, in passing 
from A to B : we then have 16x 10=160; but 
if 10 tons press upon each part of the horizon- 
tal line, half that weight, according to the pro- 
position, will only press upon each part of 
the lines B D, A I), 

We have, therefore, 

22J X 5=1 12 
and, consequently, 160 — 112=48 difference in 
total pressure 

But it may be argued, that if the semicircle 
ADB were divided into an equal number of 
like parts, the total number to be passed over 
on the curve would be 25*142; but this argu- 
ment will not obtain, it being mathematically 
true (see Sir Isaac Newton, Parkinson, Hut- 
ton, and others,) that the velocities which 
bodies acquire in falling either down inclined 
planes, or curvilineal arcs, are precisely alike, 
viz. as the square roots of their perpendicular 
heights; and if the acquired velocities are 
equal, it is self-evident that the resistance op- 
posed to motion down each line is also equal. 

Let us n^w examine to what result “ S. Y.V* 
formula would bring us. 

Let B represent B C 
L “ B D 
n pounds equal to the force 
|of traction on a level at any given velocity. 

Then the pressure on the line B D 
(according to “ S. Y.”) will be to the pres- 
sure on the level as is to 1 ; and there- 
- L 

fore the force of traction required in conse- 
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quence of friction on the inclined plane, will 

jj 

be to the force of traction on the level as -it is 

L 

to n. According, then, to “ S. Y.,” the entire 
expenditure of power to move the wheel the 
horizontal distance on the level will be Bn, 

B 

and on the inclined plane it will be -ft xL = 

L 

Bn as before. Thus lie makes, at an angle of 
4§°, the pressure or friction on the lines A D 
and B D equal to the pressure or friction on 
the horizontal line A B ; whereas 1 make the 
difference in friction as 7 to 10, or T 3 0 ths in fa- 
vor of the semicircle A D B. 

Again, referring to “ S. Y.’s” letter (No. 
531), wherein h. fully explains the bearing of 
his formulae, the erroneous view which he has 
taken of the question is again evident. For, 
taking 5 ounces (as he suggests) to represent 
the force of traction on the level, and applying 
his observations to the angle of 45°, we shall 
find that the calculation will not be, as it would 
arise if his formulae were correct, viz. lOX 5= 
80 on the level, and 2*2*40 X *7 1 4*2957 1 = 15*999, 
or very nearly 16 ; consequently, 16x5=80 on 
the inclined plane, as before. 

But, instead of the force of traction on the 
semicircle being equal to the force of traction 
on the horizontal line, we should have it as 
. follows : 

16x5=80 on the level, 

22*40X2*50=56 on the curve, 
precisely agreeing with the reduction of fric- 
eion before mentioned, viz. T 3 <jths in favor of 
the semicircle. 

So much for the question of friction, con- 
sidered abstractedly, and as commonly under- 
stood ; but it must be evident to every man 
who has perused the particulars of the experi- 
ments, that the amount of reduced friction, as 
in this instance considered, according to the 
angle of the inclination of the plane, cannot be 
taken as the precise measurement of powei 
saved, by the adoption of the undulations. On 
these interesting points I trust that some valu- 
able information may shortly be laid before the 
public in a treatise on railways,* locomotive 
engines, 8lc., which Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
sen., and myself, are preparing for the press. 
Previously to that time we snail try various 
experiments, and l have no doubt, from the 
plans which we intend adopting, and the pre- 
cision with wiiich the experiments will be 
made, that the laws of motion and resistance, 
under various circumstances and velocities, 
will be more clearly developed than they have 
hitherto been. The results which I anticipate 
lead me to quote a remark of Hooke’s in the 
year 1666 : “ Gravity, though it seems to be 
one of the most universal, active principles in 
the world, and consequently ought to be the 
most considerable, yet has it had the ill fate 
to have been always, till of late, esteemed oth- 
erwise, even to slighting and neglect.” 

I have no apology to make to “ 8. Y.” for 
considering L as a proper symbol for the length 
of the plane, which was ascended with a given 
velocity, especially as the spaces in most of 
the experiments varied on every trial. For an 
error in the last equation I, however, have tc 
apologise, and I must beg “S. Y.” to read 
L+D for L D — . The word “ inverse,” which 
he alludes to in his letter (No. 531, p. 23,) was 
an unintentional omission of mine (seepage 
222), where, for “ is in proportion,” 1 evidently 
intended to say, “‘is tn inverse, proportion . 
Any person who reads the sentence will, I 
hope, giye me credit for this. 

In reply to the Observation of Junius Redi- 
vivus, (No. 532, pfcge 38,) let me beg him to 
place a neavy ball upon a plank, then raise the 
plank to a vertical position — he will allow 
that, because the weight falls perpendicularly, 
there is no pressure on the plank. Let him, 


* The refinance of the atmbsphere, and the cause of that 
rs aiet a n ca not increasing aa the snuares of the velocity, 
will be particularly elucidated in this treatise by careful 
experiment' ... 


then, raise the plank on which the same 
weight rests to an angle of 45°. He will, no 
doubt, admit that the weight will descend, and 
that the velocity of descent on the effect of the 
force of gravity will be in proportion to the 
diminution of pressure or friction on the plank. 
Let him next support the weight on the plank 
(the latter still being inclined at an angle of 
45°), by placing his hand under it, or some ma- 
chine by which he can accurately measure the 
pressure : he would, f have no doubt, find that 
precisely half the weight was resting on the 
vlank, and half the weight upon his hand , or 
upon the instrument by which he was mea- 
suring the pressure. Let him, then, withdraw 
his hand, and what becomes of the weight r 
Half is still remaining on the plank, and the 
other half is suspended in the atmosphere un- 
til it reach the earth which attracts it. Surely, 
on consideration, Junius Redivivus will ac- 
knowledge the truth of this reasoning, and ii 
so, he cannot dispute that the greater the an- 
gle of the inclination of the plane the less will 
be the pressure or friction of any body, either 
ascending or descending, on such plane. 

And now for Mr. Champion Cheverlon ! 

The first explanation which I think due 
from me to your readers, and to which “ The 
Champion” principally alludes, is in reference 
to the resistance of the air . I stated, in a former 
letter, that I thought that the resistance of the 
atmosphere did not (a constant power being 
employed to urge the body forwards, or, like 
gravity, downwards,) increase as the squares 
of the velocity — that the resistance of the air 
does not act as a greater opposing force (allu- 
ding, particularly, to the flight of birds, and tc 
the motion of railway carriages,) at high velo- 
cities than at low velocities — that, conse- 
quently, the velocity of a train of car- 
riages, supposed to he descending an in- 
clined plane of interminable length, nevti 
could in practice become uniform ; hut, on the 
contrary, that in theory the uniform accelera- 
tion would not begin to cease until the resist- 
ln e of the air was equal to the force of de- 
scent, which it could not he until the body had 
attained a velocity equal to that at which ai) 
would rush into empty space. I further stated, 
that it was my opinion “ that the resistance 
of the air, when first overcome by any locomo- 
tive force which is constantly and equally con- 
tinued , does not, throughout e<djal spaces or 
oistances, act as an opposing force with great- 
er intensity at high velocities than at low ve- 
locities”; but that, on the contrary, it was my 
opinion that the total resistance of atmosphere, 
throughout a given distance, is less t at high ve- 
locities than at low velocities, from the inclina- 
tion which all bodies have to rise from the sur- 
face of the earth when in rapid motion , and, 
consequently, from a denser to a lighter at- 
mosphere. 

Now, sir, I should have felt not only that an 
explanation, but that a public apology was 
lue from me, had I published these opinions, 
without having very strong reasons for believing 
them to be true. I know they are diametrical- 
ly opposite to received opinions : so was the un- 
dulating railway ; hut time, and careful ex- 
periments, will prove whether I am right or 
wrong. I will now explain my reasons lor be- 
lieving that I cm right. 

In the first place, that there are many doubt* 
existing as to the true theory of atmospheric 
resistance is evident, by the following remark 
by Hutton: “We conclude (he says) that all 
the theories of the resistance of the air hither- 
to given are very erroneous, and the preceding 
one (alluding to the generally entertained opin- 
ion) is only laid down till further experiments 
on this important subject shall enable us to de- 
luce from them another that shall he more con- 
sonant to the true phenomena of nature.” 
Surely this admission is a sufficient apology 
for: the humble attempt which I have made, 
and for the attempt which Mr. R. Stephenson 
and myself are now makings to investigate this 
subject. ^ . I 


I must now reauest the attention of your 
readers to the following experiments, tried 
down inclined planes, by Mr. Nicholas Wood, 
with a view of measuring the friction of rail- 
way carriages. (See his work on Railways, 
2d edition, pp. 211-213, &c. &c.) 

Mr. Wood, in reference to these experiments, 
thus writes : “ Standing on the end of a car- 
riage, and aided by an assistant, at the end of 
every ten seconds I made a mark upon the 
plane where the carriage happened to he, and 
afterwards measured the distance between 
those marks, which gave the space passed over 
in each successive period.” 

Carriage weighing 9,100 lbs. ; wheels, 34 inches ; axle, 
21 ; friction, 44*62 Ibe. 

Real space, the descent 

Seconds. Feet rot being uniform. 

In 10 tlie body fell 6*6 6* feet. 

20 26*4 26*4 M * \ 

30 59*4 59*8 “ * s» 

40 105 6 ..-. 106*2 “ 

50 165 165 “ 

60 237*6 242*8 “ 

70 321*4 326*7 “ 

80 422*4 424*3 “ ‘ , 

90 534*6 525*3 “ 

100 660 635*5 “ 

The above experiment was tried at the Ken- 
ilworth colliery. 

Now, in examining the result of this experi- 
ment, if Mr. Wood were correct in his mea- 
surement, and upon his correctness 1 have 
placed dependence, it is evident that the resist- 
ance of the atmosphere did not increase as the 
squares of the velocity of the moving body, 
but that, for some reason or other, with which 
reason the public will soon, if I mistake not, 
be acquainted, it was equable in effect through 
equal spaces throughout the entire distance of 
descent. 

We know that if a body fall, in vacuo, a giv- 
en space in the first second of time, it will have 
fallen four times the space in the two first se- 
conds; that if it fall 16*1 in one second, it will 
have fallen 64*4 in two seconds; because 16*1 
X 4 (4 being the square of the tiroes)=64*4. 

Again, if it fall 1608 feet in 10 seconds, it 
will fall 6433 feet in 20 seconds, or twice the 
time; because (omitting fractions) 1608x4= 
6432. 

Now it appears, according to Mr. Wood’s 
measured experiments, that in 10 seconds the 
carriage fell 6*6 feet, and in 20 seconds 26*4. 

Now 6*6 X 4=26*4, which is in exact accord- 
ance with the laws of falling bodies. 

Again, in 40 seconds, the carriage fell 105*6, 
and in 80 seconds 422*4. 

Now 26*4X4=105*6 
and 1 05*6 X 4— 422*4. 

Again, in 30 seconds it fell 59*4, and in 60 se- 
conds 237*6. 

Now, 59*4X4=237*6. 

Lastly, in 50 seconds it fell 165, and in 100 
seconds 660 ; 

and 165X4=660. 

Now, had the resistance against the rolling 
carriage increased as the squares of velocity, 
the descent could not have been in accordance 
with the laws of bodies falling in vacuo. 

1 will, however, refer to other experiments, 
and try the question by another test : 


Descent of loaded carriages weighing 9,408 lbs. ; wheels, 
35 inches diameter ; axles, 3 inches. 

In 18 seconds the carriage fell 25 feet 

28 71*9 “ 

38 124*6 M 

48 205*2 “ 

58 276*5 M 

68 384*7 “ 

78 506*1 “ 

88 645*5 “ 

98 785*3 “ 

108 939*6 “ 

118 1081*6 “ 

128 1266*5 M 

Fall, 1 in 104-— friction, 41*45 lba. 

Now, in vacuo (taking 16 ft. as the correct 
measurement in the first second of time), a 
body in 18 seconds would fall 5210*892 feet, 
and in 28 seconds 12608*072 feet, and in 38 
seconds 23223*852. Now, according to the 
preceding experiment, the carriage fell 25 feet 
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in 18 seconds; 71*9 in 28 seconds: and 124*6 
in 38 seconds : Therefore, 

In open atmosphere. In vacuo. 

12608*072 

71*9 -r 25 = 2*876, and =2*419. 

5210*892 4 

Again, omitting fractions, 

In open air. In vacuo. 1 

23224 

124-71=1-746, and— =1-842. 

Again, to make the proof more, indisputable 
(relying upon the measurement of Mr. Wood), 
we find that, according to his experiments, the 
carriage descended, omitting fractions, 25 feet 
in 18 seconds, and 1266 feet in 128 seconds. 
Now, as before observed, a body would fall, in 
vacuo, in 18 seconds, about 5211 feet, because 
18 X 18X 16*08S=to the total space; and in 
128 seconds it would fall 263503*872 feet. 

Now 1266-r-25 (in air)=50*64; 
and 263503-7-5211 (in vacuo)=50*56. 

How very striking, then, is the proportion 
which the falling body bears in vacuo to the 
descending body, when opposed to the resist- 
ance of the air! So much so, that Mr. Wood 
must either have imposed upon the public, 
which I do not and cannot believe, or nis ex- 
periments, though not intended to elucidate the 
theory of resistance, are a death-blow to the 
previously admitted opinions on this subject. 

Again, referring to Mr. Wood’s experiments 
(see page 225), we find a perfect regularity in 
the descending motions ; for instance, the car- 
riage was 29*16 seconds in moving 100 feet, 
and 58*33 in descending 400 feet. 

In other instances : 


Time in descending 
100 feet. 

29 10 seconds 

30 

29*16 

31*95 


Time in descending 
400 feet. 

58*10 
60-41 
58*75 
64*35 


and all with different loads, varying from 1,120 
to 8,960 lbs. 

Again, page 226, when the carriage was 
loaded with 8,960 lbs. it fell 100 feet in 29 se 
conds, and 400 feet in 58. 

Again, in 29 seconds it fell 57*90 feet. 

Again, 29*10 “ “ 53*40 “ 

Again, 29*74 “ “ 60*25 “ , 

Again, 31*88 “ « 63-75 “ 

the weights varying as before. 

We will next observe whether the propor 
tions were regular. In doing this we find (page 
225) that the carriage, with a load of 1,120 lbs. 
fell 200 feet in 45 seconds, and 300 feet in 55 
seconds. Now, in vacuo, a body would fall in 
45 seconds - - - 12568*075 fee t, 
and in 55 seconds - - - 48651*075 feat. 

Now 300 — A = 200, the fall in 45 seconds on 
the inclined plane ; and 48651 — } = 32434 
showing a difference of only 134 in about 
32,000. 

In another experiment, with 4,480 lbs., the 
carriage fell 400 feet in 60*41 seconds, 
and 500 feet in 67*91 seconds. 

Now, in vacuo, a body would fall in 

60*41 seconds, 58512*7871523 feet; 
and in 67*91 “ 74315*8133523 “ 

therefore, 400+4=500 

58512+|=73140, show 
ing a difference in comparative velocity not 
worth noticing. 

Again, with 1120 lbs., in which instance, 
owin£ to the lighter weight, the resistance of| 
the air ought to have been the most felt, we 
find the body descending, 

In 64*35 seconds, 400 feet 
72*64 “ 500 “ 

Now 400+ J= 500, and 

66958+ £=83247, showing a dif- 
ference which is altogether immaterial ; for 
had the distance traversed been 400 and 51 Oj 
feet, instead of 400 and 500, the proportions 
vacuo and in open atmosphere woula have been 
precisely alike. Surely, then, these 10 feet { 
considering tke variation of friction, by the oc- 
casional rubbing of the flanches against the 


rail, will be regarded as a difference altogeth-| 
er independent of the resistance of air ! 

There are many more experiments of Mr, 
Wood’s to which I could have referred in sup- 
port of my opinion. It is true there are some 
which show a different result ; but the effect 
might arise from the different state of the rails 
at different times, and the particular point from 
which the wind blew. It cannot, however, be 
doubted, or, if doubted, denied, that the uni- 
formity of acceleration, proved by the experi 
merits herein detailed, could not have occurred in 
any instance had the resistance of the air in- 
creased as the squares of the velocity . 

I shall, in a iurther communication, turn to 
my recent experiments on the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, for the purpose of adding 
additional strength to this argument. Mean- 
while I am, sir, with much respect, your very 
obedient servant, RicHiaD Badnall. 

Manchester, Nov. 11, 1833. 

The New Yoke and Pennsylvania Canals. — Ac- 
cording to tho •Pittsknrg Gazette, tke Pennsylvania! 
Canal was open on the 8th inst., “ and but for some! 
repairs necessary to an aquedaet “ might have been| 
open a month earlier.” 

Our Canal will not be open*d ’till 17th April — 
although the winter has been an unusually mild one, 
Hence we perceive a positive difference of forty | 
days — and a possible one, under ordinary circum- 
stances, of two months , in favor of the route to the 
great West through Pennsylvania. 

This is a serious consideration for us in N. York.l 
and should turn the attention of all to the adoption ofj 
some settled policy which may enable us to counter 
act so great a disadvantage. The physical ohstnclesl 
of climate we cannot overcome, and hence it is cer- 
tain that the Pennsylvania canals will always be open] 
to navigation weeks earlier than ours. But this dis 
vantage may, we are persuaded, be more than com-| 
pensated by wise policy on our part. Our first and 
great aim should be, so to diminish the expense of] 
transportation on our Canals, as in that particular alone 
to present a pewerfulindueemcnt to the trade, But| 
how is that to be done ? Manifestly by extinguish, 
ing as rapidly as possible tho Canal debt ; so that it 
being paid, there ipay bo ao motive to raise an a- 
mount of lolls greater than will suffice to keep the 
Canals in repair. 


We have received the 5th number of a paper re. 
cently commenced at Navarino, (Wisconsin Territo- 
ry,) called the Green Bay Intelligencer. It appears 
to have been about six weeks in travelling from Nava- 
rino to New York. The distance by land is 1100 or 
1200 miles. Arrangements have been made for run- 
ning steamboats regularly, the coining season, between 
Navarino and Detroit. During the last season, the 
|number of arrivals was 34, viz. 5 steamboats, and 29 
schooners. An emigrant recently arrived at Navarino 
thus, writes : 

The “ extent of this settlement” is much more con- 
siderable than I had supposed before I came on. The 1 
houses are quite thick on each side of Fox River for 
six miles from its mouth. There are two small clus- 
ters of buildings, or villages, Navarino and Meno- 
moneeville, in the first of which, being nearest the 
mouth of the river, the most of the business is done. 
In the distance of 3 miles from one village to the other, 
may be enumerated four wharves, seven warehouses,' 
nine dry-good and grocery stores, besides several 
small shops, &c. &c. A good gristmill is in operation 
within one and a half miles of Navarino, and there are 
several saw mills in the neighborhood. Opposite to 
Navarino, on the west bank of Fox river, is a Garri- 
son (Fort Howard) of 4 Companies of United States 
troops. 

From “ this place to the Wisconsin river” at the 
“ Portage” the distance is 180 miles, following the 
river, and considerably less by land. Fox river is navi- 
gated by boats of 15 tons burthen all the way from 
here to the Portage ; which is 1 1-4 miles over, and 
is all the land carriage between this and the Missis, 
sippi. This is a great and important thoroughfare.— 
Thsre are 3 settlements on the Wisconsin, besides 
the one at the Portage where Fort Winnebago stands, 
viz. Helena, English-Prairie and Prairie des Chiens, 
which last is at its mouth on the Mississippi. It is 


210 miles from this to Chicago, the route is consider- 
ably travelled already, and the Government is opening 
a road the whole distance, also one from here to tbs 
Mississippi. The latter is laid out and is to be open, 
ed by contract immediately. The other wfil be sur 
veyed early in the spring. — [Journal of Commerce.] 

Magnetic Pole.— We understand that tho 
position of the Magnetic Pole is now finally as- 
certained by our adventurous countryman, Cap- 
tain Ross. He has actually been on the spot 
where the dipping needle becomes vertical, or 
points straight downwards ; while the horizon- 
tal needle, having, as it were, no longer any 
thing to point towards, remains indifferently in 
any direction given it.— [Atheneum.] 

Captain Ross has ascertained beyond ques- 
tion that the Magnetic Pole is nearly m 70° 
N. lat., and 97° W. long., being 2° of lat., and 
3° of long, different from what it was said to be 
by Captain Parry’s observations. — [Naval and 
Military Gaz ette.] 

Animal Mechanics , or Proofs of Design in 
the Animal Frame . [From the Library of 
Useful Knowledge.] 

(Continued from page 135.) 

Consider two men wrestling together, and 
then think how various the property of re- 
sistances must be : here they are pulling, 
and the bones are like ropes ; or again, they 
are writhing and twisting, and the bones bear 
a force like the axle-tree between two wheels ; 
or they are like a pillar under a great weight ; 
or they are acting as a lever. 

To withstand these different shocks, a bone 
consists of three parts, the earth of bone 
(sub-phosphate of lime) ; fibres to give it 
toughness ; and cartilage to give it elasticity. 
These ingredients are not uniformly mixed 
up in all bones ; but some bones are bard, 
from the prevalence of the earth of bone ; 
some more fibrous, to resist a pull upon 
them ; and some more elastic, to resist the 
shocks in walking, leaping, dtd. But to 
return to the forms. Whilst the centre of 
the long bones is, as we have stated, cylin- 
drical, their extremities are expanded, and 
assume various shapes. The expansion of 
the head of the bone is to give a greater, and 
consequently a more secure surface for the 
| joint, and its form regulates the direction in 
which the joint is to move. A jockey, put- 
ting his hand on the knee of a colt, and find- 
ing it broad and flat, augurs the perfection of 
the full-grown horse. To admit of this en- 
largement and difference of form, a change 
in the internal structure of the bone is neces- 
sary, and the hollow of the tube is filled up 
with cancelli , or lattice- work. These can - 
celli of the bone are minute and delicate-like 
wires, which form lattice-work, extending in 
all directions through the interior of the bone, 
and which, were it elastic, would be like a 
sponge. This more uniform texture of the 
bone permits the outer shell to be very thin, 
so that whilst the centre of the long bones 
are cylinders, their extremities are of a uni- 
form cancellated structure. Hut it is perti- 
nent to our purpose to notice, that this mi- 
nute lattice-work, or the cancelli which con- 
stitute the interior structure of bone, have 
still reference to the forces acting on the 
bone ; if any one doubts this, let him make 
a section of the uppqr and lower end of the 
thigh bone, and let him inquire what is the 
meaning of the difference in the lie of these 
minute bony fibres, in the two extremities? 
He will find that the head of the thigh bone 
stands obliquely off from tha shaft, and that 
the whole weight bears on what is termed the 
[tuner trochanter ; and to that poynt, as to a 
buttress, all these delicate fibres converge. 
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Of Saturn. — The planet Saturn is 79,- 

491 miles in diameter, and performs his re- 
volution round the sun in 10,746 days, 19 
hours, 16 minutes, at the distance of 903,- 
690,197 English miles. His motion in his 
orbit is said to be 18,000 miles per hour ; 
and the time he revolves on his axis 10 h. 
16' by some astronomers, and by others only 
6^ hours. 

Saturn is distinguished from all the other 
planets by a large luminous ring surrounding 
his body, which was discovered by the cele- 
brated Huygens, about the end of the 17th 
century. The samp astronomer also disco- 
vered the fourth satellite, which attends this 
planet, and on that account is sometimes 
called the Huygenian satellite. The ring 
which surrounds Saturn appears double when 
seen through a good telescope, and is seen 
to cast a deep shadow on the planet. Dr. 
Herschel is of opinion that the ring has a 
motion round its axis ; but this is doubted by 
Schroeter, and some other astronomers. Re- 
specting the formation of this strange phe- 
nomenon, astronomers have been very differ- 
ent in their opinions, but the difficulty still 
remains as formidable as ever. 

The annexed figure represents this planet 
as seen by Sir William Herschel, on various 
occasions, with his powerful telescope. 

To Saturn the sun appears only one-nine- 
tieth part of the size it does to the earth ; 
and the light and heat which that planet re- 
ceives from the sun are in the same propor- 
tion. But to compensate for the scantiness 
of light derived from the sun, Saturn has 
been observed to have no fewer than seven 
satellites revolving round him, besides the 
luminous ring that surrounds his body. The 
Huygenian, or fourth satellite, was the first 
discovered ; the first, second, third, aud 
fifth, were some years afterwards discovered 
by Cassini ; and the sixth and seventh were 
discovered by Dr. Herschel, in the year 
1789. These satellites are all so small, and 
at such a distance from the earth, that they 
cannot be seen, Unless with very powerful 
telescopes. 

The orbit of the planet Saturn was long 
considered as the boundary of the solar sys- 
tem, except the cometary orbits, which were 
always believed to stretch far beyond it. But 
by the discovery of the planet Georgium 
Sidus, this system has been extended far be- 
yond the limits formerly assigned it. 

Of Georgium Sidus. — A new planet was 
discovered by Dr. Herschel, on the 13th of 
March, 1781, and called by him Georgium 
Sidus, out of respect to his Majesty George 
III., but astronomers have given it the 
names of Herschel and Uranus. This planet 
is situated far beyond the orbit of Sa- 
turn, being at the immense distr.ii ;e of 1,822,. 

568,000 miles from the sun. The time it re- 
quires to perform its revolution round that 
luminary is 83 years, 150 days, 18 hours. 
Its diameter is about 4£ times greater than 
hat of the earth, or nearly 35,000 English 1 


miles. The distance of this plauet from 
the sun being about double that of Saturn, 
can scarcely be discovered by the naked 
eye. However, when the sky is very clear, 
it may be perceived by a good eye, like a 
faint star of the fifth magnitude ; but it can- 
not be readily distinguished from a fixed star 
with a telescope of a less magnifying power 
than 200. This planet is placed at so great 
a distance from the sun that it can receive 
but a very small portion of his light ; how- 
ever, this want is in some measure supplied 
by six satellites that revolve round it, all of 
which were discovered by Dr. Herschel. 
The periodic times of these satellites are as 
follows: The first is fid. 21h. 25' ; the se- 
cond, 8d. 7h. 1' 19" ; the third, lOd. 23h. 4' ; 
thfe fourth, 13d. llh. 5'; the fifth, 38d. lh. 
49' ; and the sixth, 107d. 16h. 40'. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that all these sa- 
tellites move round the planet in a retrograde 
order, and that their orbits are nearly all in 
the same plane, almost perpendicular to the 
ecliptic. 

New Ink .Distributor. — We were lately 
shown, by Warren Jenkins, of this town, a 
new or improved machine, invented by him- 
self, for regulating, with mathematical exact- 
ness, the distribution and application of ink to 
the types. This machine is the first attempt 
of the kind by the inventor, and, therefore, im- 
perfect in some of its mechanical details ; but, 
in its present condition, it answers the intend- 
ed purpose very well. We have scarcely a 
doubt that the principle upon which the machine 
is constructed is correct, and that a more per- 
fect mechanical construction of all its parts 
will make it fully to answer the purposes for 
which it is designed. 

Should our anticipations be realized, and 
there seems little room to doubt that they will, 
an ordinary pressman, with the assistance of 
a boy capable of moving the roller*, can take 
any number of clear , uniform impressions, ex- 
tending throughout a whole form or a whole 
book. This machine will, therefore, be no less 
important to readers who desire bekuty and 
uniformity in what they read, than to printers 
wIkf are responsible for the quality of their 
work. 

When the machine is once regulated so as 
to take a suitable quantity of ink, which will be 
the labor of but a few minutes, the pressman 
is relieved from further care in relation to the 
uniformity of the impressions, as the applica- 
tion of the ink to the rollers is entirely beyond 
the control of (he boy who does the rolling. 
We may also add, that the machine is of sim- 
ple construction, and of course, little liable to 
get out of order ; whilst the cost will probably 
place it within the reach of every person own- 
ing a press. Several other advantages might 
be enumerated, but We think enough has been 
said to entitle it to the consideration of print- 
ers. — [Cincinnati Journal of Science.] 


Statistics of Brewing in England and 
[Scotland. — There were 216 brewers in Scot- 
land last year, of which above 33 are in the Ed- 
inburgh collection. Argyll has only one. There 
are l/,070 licensed victuallers in Scotland, 
which is 1 for every 123 persons, young and 
old, in the country ; and though grocers who 


isell beer are evidently included with innkeepers, 
; the proportion is still very great. England, which 
is a thirsty country, rejoices in 50,800 victual- 
lers, and 30,000 “ persons licensed for the gene- 
ral sale of beer,” making an aggregate ot 81,- 
(700 retailers of beer, which is 1 for every 170 
isouls. England has 1753 brewers, of whom 
1108 are in London. Of the retailers of beer, 
37,000, or nearly one-half, brew their own beer. 
|In Scotland, only 318 out of 17,070, or 1 in 57, 
j brew their own beer. ? In Scotland, 990,000 
| bushels of malt were used for brewing in all the 
16 collections, of which one-tenth was used by 
the licensed victuallers ; 432,000 bushels were 
used in the Edinburgh collection ; 62 bushels 
served the two collections of North and South 
Argyll, containing 100,000 souls. In England, 

25.800.000 bushels of inak were consumed in 
the manufacture of beer : 13,800,000 by the 
brewers, and 12,000,000 by the victuallers or 
other retailers. In Scotland, the malt brewed is 
at the rate of four-tenths of a bushel for each 
person ; in England it is 1| bushel. Ireland 
consumed 1,540,000 bushels of malt in her 
breweries, which is about two-tenths of a bush- 
el for each persqp. Of brewed liquor, one 
Englishman drinks as much as four Scotch- 
men, or nine Irishmen. In 1831, there were 

928.000 bushels of malt used for brewing in 
Scotland, of which 834,000 were used by the 
brewers, the rest by victuallers. In 1830, the 
Scotch brewers consumed 740,000, but the pa- 
per from which this is taken does not mention 
the victuallers. The increase in the quantity 
of malt used by the brewers since 1830 seems 
to be about one-fifth . 
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Early sown Vegetables inferior in Quality and 
Quantity to those sown later . By H. H. 
[For the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
Mechanics, and Manufactures.] 

Mr. Editor, — The season is now ap- 
proaching us rapidly when we shall be served 
with a variety of means and methods for pro- 
curing early culinary productions for the ta- 
ble. I do not know but there is room for 
improvement in this respect — doubtless, there 
is with many ; but yott will permit me to say 
that I have not a profound regard for a 
forced growth with any article in the vegeta. 
ble kingdom. My reasons for viewing the 
subject in this light 1 will give. 1st. Be- 
cause persons in general cannot make the 
necessary preparations, and bestow the extra 
care and service required to secure those 
early productions, and find themselves remu- 
nerated by the article. Persons who culti- 
vate grounds with a view to supply a market 
may find themselves compensated for their 
labor in the sale of those early productions, 
and gentlemen of fortune can gratify their 
cravings for those premature . productions a 
few days earlier than their neighbors, by 
applying time and money to that Object ; but 
this will not prove that the generality of your 
readers can adopt this course without a loss 
of time and money. 2. As far as my own 
experience is concerned, those forced pro- 
ductions are inferior in point of flavor to 
those which come in their season; and are 
often of a sickly quality. They are gene- 
rally thrown into the market in an unripe 
state, when they possess , scarcely any of the 
qualities which they obtain in their maturity ; 
and the consequence is, sickness is prevalent 
in our cities. , 1 recollect to have seen, 
within a few years past, a remonstrance from 
the Bourd of Health in Boston, or from the 
most eminent physicians of that cify, against 
the practice 1 pm now speaking of, and par- 
ticular objection was made to the forced 
growth of the cucumber, and its early sale in 
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market. This accorded so far with my ownj 
limited observation in the country, that 1 
could not but consider it entitled to special 
consideration. 3. I am well satisfied, by 
my own observation, that more persons in 
the country deprive themselves of the luxu- 
ries of a good garden every year, by sowing 
too early, than they do by sowing too late, or 
not sowing at all. There is one remark al- 
most universal every year with those whose 
gardens 1 have inspected during the season 
— “ 1 sowed my seeds early, and they came 
up and looked thrifty for a while, but there 
came on a cold, wet spell of weather, which, 
with the aid of insects, destroyed them, 
about every one.” There is, however, o 
remedy for this in almost every instance, in 
resowing after the destruction of the first 
sowing, if persons did not generally think that 
it would avail nothing to resow so late in the 
season. I have been in the practice, for a 
number of years, of noting down the month 
and the day in each year when I committed 
my different kinds of seeds tq the soil, and I 
this I have done on the bottom lands in the 
Connecticut valley, and on the high lands o( I 
New- England, and I find this note appended 
to my journal for June 15th, 1832, — “ I am 
now fully convinced, that, with the exception 
of onions, peas, pepper-grass, lettuce, English 
turnips, and a few potatoes for early use, all 
kinds of horticultural produce, which are ge- 
nerally cultivated in New-England, will sue 
ceed best, nine times in ten, by not sowing! 
until the last week in May.” On the 27th ofj 
May, 1830, I planted my cucumbers, and 
they yielded abundantly. May 21, 1831, I| 
planted cucumbers; oil the 23d, 1 planted 
some more and on the 1st of June planted 
again. Those planted on the 21st of May 
failed, and those planted on the 1st June did 
better than those on the 23d of May. On the 
18th of May, 1832, 1 planted cucumbers, and 
on the 2d of June I planted some more, and 
on the 4th of June I replanted where I sowed 
on the 18th of May, the first planting having 
failed ; the last succeeded well. On the 31st 
of May of this same year, I replanted early 
bush beans, where 1 had planted on the 18th 
of this month with a failure. And on the 
20th of June, I resowed the parsnip-bed, 
which was first sowed on the 8th of May ; 
and from this last sowing 1 realized a good 
crop of parsnips. On the 23d of May sowed 
carrots, beets, peppers, cabbages, radishes, 
English turnips, and planted my cucumbers. 
All succeeded well, whilst most of my neigh-] 
bors who sowed earlier were cut short in qual 
ity and in quantity. 1 will state in this con-| 
nection that, in two instances, I have raised 
the finest onions I have ever raised from 
sowings in the first week in June, but they 
will ordinarily succeed better from early 
sowing. And now, if we will allow for dif- 
ference of soil, and something for local situ, 
ation, 1 will venture to have my position put 
to the test by the people of New-England, 
and by all 6thers at the west of us, upon the 
same degrees of latitude, that, nine times in 
ten, what is considered late sowing will sue- 
ceed best, with the exceptions I have made. 
One special reason is, as I conceive, vege- 
tation never progresses rapidly until the soil 
and atmosphere attain to a certain degree oi 
temperatures and it succeeds best when this is 
uniform. Cool nights are prejudicial to I 
°f all <tamription8, so far as my expo* 
riem^ extenda^ and to many they are al. 
moet4*tal : they ase so te the cucumber. 


warm sun and a bland atmosphere during the 
day will put the juices of the plant into cir 
jculation, and open the pores ; but if the suc-j 
ceeding night is cool, those juices stagnate, 
the pores close, and the progress of vegeta- 
tion is suspended, and if this is acted over 
for many nights in succession, the stock of 
jthe plant assumes a sticky hardness, the 
pores are fast closed, and the channels for 
the sap to circulate in are contracted so as 
greatly to impede the progress of the fiuidsi 
during the day ; and although the plant sur. 
vives the shock, yet it is a sickly plant, its 
leaves and tendrils are dwarfish and dry, 
and its fruit is scanty, bitter, and crooked, 
and indented with dork spots ; whereas, the 
plant that comes into existence later in the 
season, when the earth is warm and the 
nights are bland,, continues its growth 
through the twenty-four hours, has a fresh 
and lively appearance, overtakes and passes 
by its kindred vine, that has been long strug- 
gling with adversity ; its fruit is straight, 
jjuicy, and abundant. Another reason why 


many of those early sown plants fail, is, be- 
cause those small insects, called black lice, or 
fleas, prevail most during the cold season in 
May, and they draw from the plant the little 
life it derives from the earth, and it yields its 
life to an ignoble enemy ! 1 would say, then, 
to my New-England friends especially, befnot 
over anxious to commit your garden seeds to 
the soil, because you experience a few warm 
days in the beginning or in the middle of 
May, except those kinds of plants which ex- 
perience has shown are the least affected by 
the cold and wet, and which require the 
longest season to reach maturity. Y ou may 
be certain of a cold fortnight between you 
and summer, during which time, your seeds 
had better be out of the ground than in ; 
but this you may do, and ought to do, — 
improve your kind of plants, have your ground 
well prepared for receiving the seed, and em- 
brace the first sure indications of approach- 
ing summer to commit your seeds to the 
earth and to a beneficent Providence. 

Respectfully yours, H. H. 



Balance Gate . By D. Lapham. [Fromj 
the Farmers’ Reporter.] 

Sir, — If the following improvement in 
the construction of farm gates should be 
deemed of sufficient value to be of use to 
the farmers of this country, you are re- 
quested to make it known to them through 
the medium of your valuable paper. 

This gate consists of two main posts, set 
firmly in the ground at the proper distance 
asunder, in the line of the fence ; that part 
which is above the ground is made about 
12 inches square, and the lower part is left 
round, forming a shoulder at the surface of 
the ground. These posts have mortices on 
the exterior sides to receive the rails of the 
fence. The gate itself is formed of three] 
posts of scantling, 4 by 5 inches square 
into which are framed about six strips ofj 
1 £ inch boards, 4 inches wide, so as to form 
a rectangular gate of the length and height 
required. Upon the top of these posts rests 
a beam, which extends back far enough just 
to balance the gate. The heel-post, upon 
which the gate turns, rests upon the shoul- 
der of the main poqf, at the surface of the 
ground, where there is a depression made to 
receive it, and it is secured at the top by a 
staple, or hoop of iron, passing around it, 
(the upper part of the post being rounded 
for that purpose,) and is fastened into the 
main post. The latch or fastening is formed 
by making one of the slats pass through the 
front post in a long mortice ; and the slat be- 
ing cut in two at the middle post, and se- 
cured by a pin, the piece can be raised or 
lowered in such a manner as to latch and 
unlatch the gate. The notch is cut out of 
the main post, to receive the latch in such a 
manner as to allow the gate to open either 
way. This gate is much neater, more sub- 
stall tial, and is less liable to get out of repair,! 
than those formerly in use* There are two 


gates of this description on the farm where 
my father resides, in the north part of Cham- 
paign county, and he intends soon to have 
one to each of his fields. D. Lapham. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 19, 1833. 


Straw Cutting Machine.— A few weeks 
ago, we purchased for a subscriber on the east- 
ern shore of Maryland, one of Sinclair & 
Moore's straw cutters, of the middle size. We 
this week received from him the following tes- 
timony of its excellence, which we publish 
rather for the benefit of the public, than for that 
of the worthy manufacturers. By the way, it 
seems to be universally allowed by all who have 
tried it, that the saving by the cutting of all long 
food for stock is a very important one. We 
have noticed the testimony of farmers, of gra- 
ziers, of dairy-men, and of stage proprietors, 
all to the same point, and have never heard 
one state a contrary opinion against it. Those 
who have tried steaming this cut food, seem 
to agree pretty unanimously that this opera- 
tion improves its quality still as much more. 
Surely these facts are worthy the careful atten. 
tion of all concerned in the feeding of cattle 
and horses — but here is an extract from our 
friend's letter : 

“I am delighted with my straw cutter. It 
will have paved all the money it cost before 
jMay-day. The * meat, drink, washing and 
lodging,’ of each of my carriage horses, cost me 
the last year at least $100 : by means of the 
straw-cutter, I can give them better board, 
keep them sleeker and happier ; and (at the 
present price of produce) both of them, the cur- 
rent year, will not cost me more than $60. I 
shall be the means of procuring a market for. 
several straw-cutters, at which I rejoice, not 
on account of the seller, but the buyer. — [Amer. 
Farmer.] 

Extract of Sumac.— This substance is 
prepared in Sicily, and is used for dying and 
tanning skins. It occupies the one-hundredth 
part of the volume of common sumac. It is 
[dissolved in tepid water. v # 
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The Vink. — Mr. Sidney Weller says, in the 
American Farmer, that vines, when young, 
should have the ground kept loose about them, 
and free from weeds — that they will no more 
bear neglect in these particulars than corn or 
other hoed crops. 

Bloody Murrain. — A farmer in Madison 
county, Ohio, had lost several of his finest cat- 
tle by this disease, and upon opening them he 
found leeches in their stomachs, much swollen 
by the blood they had extracted, and it was also 
found that leeches were living in the water at 
which the cattle were in the habit of drinking. 
Believing that this was the cause of the disease 
he changed the water, and in future only gave 
them that which was pure ; and for three years 
his stock had not been troubled with that dis- 
ease. Although this seems to show very conclu- 
sively that leeches are the cause of the disease, 
yet it requires further investigation before the 
question can be entirely settled. — [Gen. Far.] 

How TO MAKE THE MOST OF A LITTLE 

Land. — Jn the spring of 1830, 1 purchased 
inj this city a house and lot ; the lot was fifty 
by one hundred and twenty feet. One third oi 
the lot was covered by the building. W hen 1 
purchased, there was not a tree, shrub or 
plaut, on the premises, notwithstanding the 
house had been constantly occupied for near 
forty years. 1 planted the first tree in the 
spring of 1831. I at that time planted three 
peach and three gage trees. One of the 
peach and the three gage trees bore fruit the 
past season. I have since added three more 
peach, four choice plum, one choice cherry, 
one quince, and four choice pear trees, which 
bid fair to bear fruit soon. 1 have also three 
fine grape vines, that will probably bear plen- 
tifully next season, judging from their size. 
I have also about a dozen smaller vines. 1 
raised on the same ground the past season, 
cucumbers, beets, sallads, citron melons, and 
nasturtiums, in great abundance for family 
use and for pickling. I also had a great 
abundance of cabbage, both for summer and 
winter use. In addition to the above, 1 have 
at least fifty flowering shrubs and bushes, such 
as roses, syringoes, altheos, lilacs, snowballs, 
rose acacias, flowering almonds, cape jasmines, 
&c. &c., with a plenty of the honeysuckle. 
I have at least two thousand bulbous roots, 
such as hyacinths, tulips, crocuses, narcissus, 
dec., with equal that number of annual aud bi- 
ennial plants and flowers, and all of the afore- 
mentioned luxuries and necessaries are en- 
joyed from the spot of ground that has laid 
waste for so great a length of time. There is 
still another item of profit to be added to the 
foregoing list : nine-tenths of the labor of cul- 
tivation has been performed with my own 
hands, morning and evening, when not en- 
gaged in my own regular business, unques- 
tionably affording me a greater degree of 
health, and certainly a far greater degree of 
pleasure, than I should otherwise have enjoy- 
ed. I have also a lot in the rear of the above- 
mentioned, twenty-five by one hundred an< 
twenty feet, on which there is a barn, cow- 
shed, and pig-stye, covering forty by twenty- 
five feet, leaving eighty by twenty- five feet 
for cultivation. Around this 1 have a border 
of two feet wide, one fourth of which is occu- 
pied by currant bushes, one fourth by rasp- 
berry, one fourth as an asparagus bed, and 
one fourth for spinnage, for a cabbage plant 
bed, for early lettuce, dec. The centre is 
laid out in three squares of seventeen by 
twenty-three feet. The first square I plant 
with early potatoes, the second with Lima 


beans, and the third with sweet com ; of the 
two latter, 1 have a great supply for my fami- 
ly, and some for my neighbors. Potatoes we 
have of the finest kind, and in great abun- 
dance through the summer season. Last 
fall we put about four bushels in the cellar 
from the same patch. We were in the sum- 
mer nine in family, in the winter eight. The 
edge of my border I planted with bush beans ; 
and I do not recollect that I paid a single cent 
for vegetables, except for the articles of green 
peas, and a few carrots and parsnips, the lat- 
ter two of which I did not have of my own' in 
consequence of sowing bad seed. 1 give you 
the above statement of facts, with the hope that 
if you should think them worth publishing, 
some one person may be induced to try the 
experiment, when he will learn that it will 
not only afford him a source of profit, but one 
of great pleasure, to grow his own vegetables ; 
and that, while by beautifying his yard, he is 
not only adding to his health and comforts, 
but, in most cases, adding very much to the 
value of his property. — M. Hudson, Feb, 7, 
1834 [Gen. Far.] 

Blight on Apple Trees. — Our apple trees 
here are greatly injured, and some annually de- 
stroyed, by the agency of what seems to be a 
very feeble insect. We call it, from habit or 
from some unassigned cause, “ the American 
Blight,” Aphis lanata ; this noxious creature 
being known in some orchards by the more sig- 
nificant name of “ white blight.” In the spring 
of the year a slight hoariness is observed upon 
the branches of certain species of our orchards. 
As the season advances this hoariuess in- 
creases, it becomes cottony, and toward the 
middle or end of summer, the under sides oi 
some of the branches are invested with a thick 
downy substance, so long as at times to be sen- 
sibly agitated by the air. Upon exainauig this 
substance we find that it conceals a muffltude of 
small wingless creatures, which are busily em- 
ployed inpreying upon the limb of the tree be- 
neath. This they are well enabled to do, by 
means of a beak terminating in a fine bristle : 
this being insinuated through the bark, and the 
sappy part of the wood, enables the creature to 
extract, as with a syringe, the sweet vital liquor 
that circulates in the plant. This terminating 
bristle is not observed in every individual : in 
those that possess it, it is of different lengths ; 
and is usually, when not in use, so closely con- 
cealed under the breast of the animal as to be 
invisible. The alburnum or sap wood being 
thus wounded, rises up in excrescences and 
nodes all over the branch, and deforms it; th< 
limb deprived of its nutriment, grows sickly : 
the leaves turn yellow, and the part perishes. 
Branch after branch is thus assailed until they 
all become leafless, and the tree dies. 

This insect is vivaparous, or produces it* 
young alive, forming a cradle for them by dis- 
charging from the extremities of its body a 
quantity of long cottony matter, which beco- 
ming interwoven and cqtangled, prevents th< 
young from falling to the earth, and completely 
envelopes the parent and offspring. This lan- 
guinous vestiture seems to serve likewise as e 
vehicle fur dispersing the animal. The wind.* 
wafting about small tufts of this downy matter, 
convey the creature with it from tree to tree 
throughout the whole orchard. In the autumn, 
when this substance is generally long, the wind* 
and rains of the season effectually dispe*«e 
these insects, and we observe them endeavor- 
ing to secrete themselves in the crannies of any 
neighboring substance. 

The first visit of this aphis to us is by n< 
means clear. The epithet of American bfigh? 
may be correctly applied ; but we have no suffi 
cient authority to conclude that we derived this 
pest from that country. Normandy, and the 
Netherlands too, have each been supposed to 
have conferred this evil upon us ; but it bids 
fair to destroy, in progression, most of the old- 


est and long esteemed fruit from our orchards. 
— I have very successfully removed this blight 
from young trees, and from recently attacked 
places in those more advanced, by an easy ap- 
plication : Melt three ounces of rosin in an 
earthen pipkin, take it from the fire, and pour 
into it three ounces of fish oil ; the ingredients 
perfectly unite, and when cold acquire the con- 
sistence of honey. A slight degree of heat will 
liquify it; and in this state paint over every 
node or infected part in the tree, using a com- 
mon painter’s brush. This I prefer doing in 
! the spring, or as soon as the hoariuess appears. 

I The substance soon hardens and forms a var- 
nish, which prevents any escape, and stifles the 
individuals. — [Journal of a Naturalist.] 


Early Corn. — There are three varieties of 
corn that every farmer should plant, expressly 
for using green, without reference to it as a 
field crop. There are but few people in this 
country but are fond of boiled green corn; 
and by a little extra pains the season for using 
it may be lengthened three or four weeks ; that 
is, it may be procured one month earlier than 
it generally is by the common field culture. 

The varieties which we would recommend 
are the Golden Soix , Flour Com , or York 
Cheat , and the Sweet Com . 

Golden Soix is the earliest corn with which 
we are acquainted ; the ear is small but well 
shaped, and the corn is well flavored. 

Flour Com , or York Cheat , is a white soft 
com, which comes in soon after the former ; the 
ears are of good size, and it does not become 
hard and flinty, like common corn, on which 
account it continues longer fit for use. This 
will last until the sweet corn is fit for use. This 
corn was named York Cheat, because it was 
said to have been ground with wheat, in the 
early settlements of this country, when it could 
not be detected by the color of the flour. Wheu 
broken, the inside of the kernel is white and 
mealy. I 

Sweet Com. — This is undoubtedly superior 
to all other varieties for boiling ; is very sweet, 
and unlike other varieties , it remains soft until 
it hardens by drying, when it becomes much 
shrivelled. 

Either, or all of these varieties, may be plant- 
ed in hot beds, or in light boxes of earth, which 
may be kept in warm situations about a house, 
until the fore part of May, when the plants may 
be taken out of the beds or box, and planted in 
hills in open ground, putting plenty of manure 
under the hill, and setting the plants pretty 
deep in the soil, so that if the tops should be 
killed by late frosts, the roots would not be in- 
»ured.— [Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer.] 

Rolling Grain. — We have on several oc- 
casions presented to our readers the results or 
using the roller. We now give another ex- 
tract — from the Genesee Farmer. 

On a careful examination of my wheat fields, 
the doubts I have felt and expressed in a former 
communication, of the propriety of rolling wheat 
in autumn, are now entirely removed. vVhers 
he roller had passed no cavities were left, and 
the surface was rendered so compact and 
smooth, that the water passed off. But where 
the roller was not usea, many of the cavities 
have been several times, and no doubt 'will a- 
gain be, partly filled with ice, which must una- 
voidably, by its expansion, destroy many plants 
by breaking their roots. 

The season is so far advanced that we cannot 
expect, even should there be considerable more 
snow, that it will remain long on the ground ; of 
course, wheat will be exposed to alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. This is out of the power ot 
the farmer to prevent, but he may mitigate its 
effect by the use of the roller in the spring, as 
soon as the ground is dry to the depth of three 
or four inches. This operation will not only 
press down that which has been raised by the 
frost, but by pulverizing the surface, cause the 
wheat to spread, and if grass seed has been 
so wn, the beneficial effect on that will be great. 
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tion. The Galloways arc rather undersized, 
not very different from the size of the Devons, 
but as much less than the long horns as the 
long horns are less than the short horns. On 
the best farms the average weight of bullocks 
three and a half years old, when the greater 
part of them are driven to the south, has been 
stated at about forty stone, avoirdupois ; some 
of them, fattened in England, have been brought 
to nearly one hundred stone. 


other breeds. The Teeswater breed, a variety 
of short horns, established on the banks of the 
Tees, at the head of the vale of York, is at pre- 
sent in the highest estimation, and is alleged to 
Yorkshire short-horned breed. 


J have therefore come to the conclusion, that 
l he wheat crop is benefitted by the roller both in 
autumn and spring . 


be the true 

Bulls and cows from this stock, purchased at| 
most extraordinary prices, 


Neat Cattle of Great Britain. — We 
give descriptions of the principal breeds of 
British cattle : 

The long-horned or Lancashire breed ofi 
cattle is distinguished from others by the lengthl 


are spread over all 
the north of England, and the border counties 
of Scotland. The bone, head, and neck of these 
cattle are fine ; the hide is very thin ; the chine 
full ; the loin broad ; and the carcase through- 


Lime and Animal Manure for Whbat. — 
Lime has been found by chemical analysis to 
compose a very considerable portion of the 
kernel of wheat. It has also been found that 
any considerable quantity of animal manure, ap- 
plied to laud where wheal is sown, has a tenden- 
cy to cause it to grow rapid, anj of course the sap 
bursts out, and it rots, as we call it ; and when 
this takes place the kernel becomes shrivelled, 
and is rendered nearly useless ; and no human 
means can prevent it, if we enrich our land 
largely with animal manure. A previous clo- 
ver crop ploughed in is enough to cause wheat 
to grow sufficiently large, unless we wish for 
straw instead of kernel. This cannot always 
conveniently be had when we wish to sow 
wheat. In such case it is desirable to place 
something on the soil which will/ cause Lit .to 
grow, and not surfeit it. »Wc learn that in Great 


red and white mixed, or what the breeders call 
flecked. The heaviest and largest oxen of the 
short-horned breed, when properly fed, victual 
the East India ships, as they produce the 
thickest beef, which, by retaining its juices, is 
the best adapted for such long voyages. 


of their horns, the thickness and firm texture 
of their hides, the length and closeness of their 
hair, the large size of their hoofs, and coarse, 
leathery, thick necks ; they are likewise deeper 
in their fore quarters, and lighter in their hind 
quarters, than most other breeds ; narrower in 
their shape, less in point of weight than the 
short horns, though better weighers in propor- 
tion to their size ; and though they give consi- 
derably less milk, it is said to afford more 
cream in proportion to its quantity. They are 
more varied in their color than any of the other 
breeds ; but, whatever the color be, they have 
in general a white streak along their back, 
which the breeders term finched, and mostly a 
white spot on the inside of the hough. In a 
general view, this race, notwithstanding the sin- 


The Devonshire cattle are of a high red color, 
(if any white spots, they reckon the breed im- 
pure, particularly if those spots run one into ano- 
‘ ig round the eye, and 


Attack of Wild Elephants on a Grana- 
ry. — A small body of seapoys stationed at an 
outpost to protect a granary, containing a large 
quantity of rice, was suddenly removed, in or- 
der to quiet some unruly villagers, a few miles 
distant, who had set tne authorities at defi- 
ance. Two of our party happened to be on 
the spot at the moment. No sooner had the 
seapoys withdrawn, than a herd of wild ele- 
phants, which had long been noticed in the 
neighborhood, made their appearance in front 
of the granary. They had been preceded by 
a scout, which returned to the herd, and hav- 
ing no doubt satisfied them, in a language 
which to them needed no interpreter, that the 
icoast w r as cleai, they advanced at a brisk pace 
'towards the building. When they arrived 
within a few yards of it, quite in martial or- 


ther), with a light dun rini 
the muzzle of the same color, fine in the bone, 
clean in the neck, horns of a medium length, 
bent upwards, thin-faced, and fine in the chops, 
wide in the hips, a tolerable barrel, but rather 
flat on the sides, tail small, and set on very 
high ; they are thin skinned, and silky in hand- 
ling, feed at an early age, or arrive at maturity 
sooner than most other breeds. Another au- 


near Coventry, in Warwickshire, by means oi 
six cows brought from the banks of the Trent, 
about the beginning of the present century, 
which were crossedjwith bulls from Westmore- 
land and Lancashire. Bakewell, of Dishley. in 
Leicestershire, afterwards got the lead as n 
breeder, by selecting from the Cauley stock ; 
and the stocks of several other eminent breed- 
ers have been traced to the same source. 

The short-horned , sometimes called the 
Dutch breed, is known by a variety of names 


The polled or hornless breeds . — The most nu- 
merous and esteemed variety is the Galloway 
breed, so called from the province of that name, 
in the south-west of Scotland, w r here they most 
abound. The true Galloway bullock “ is 
straight and broad on the back, and nearly level 
from the head to the rump, broad at the loins, 
not, however, with hooked bones, or project- 
ng knobs, so that, when viewed from above, 
the whole body appears beautifully rounded; 
ie is long in the quarters, but not broad in the 
twist; he is deep in the chest, short in the leg, 
md moderately fine in the bone ; clean in the 
chop and in the neck ; his head is of a mode- 
rate size, with large rough ears, and full, but 
not prominent eyes, or heavy eyebrows, so that 
lie has a calm though determined look ; hi*» 
well-proportioned form is clothed with a loose 
and mellow skin, adorned with long soft glossy 
hair.” The prevailing color is black or dark- 
brindled, and, though they are occasionally 
found of every color, the dark colors are uni- 
formly preferred, from a belief that they are 
connected with superior hardiness of constitu- 
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and applying those tremendous levers with 
which Iris jaws were armed, and which he 
wielded with such prodigious might, he at 
length succeeded in dislodging a brick. An 
opening once made, other elephants advanced, 
when an entrance was soon obtained sufficient- 
ly large to admit the determined marauders. 
As the whole herd could not be accommodated 
at once, they divided into small bodies of three 
or four. One of these entered, and when they 
had taken their fill they retired, and their 
places were immediately supplied by the next 
in waiting, until the whole herd, upwards of 
twenty in number, had made a full meal. By 
this time a shrill sound was heard from one of 
the elephants, which was readily understood, 
when those that were still in the* building im- 
mediately rushed out and joined their com- 
panions. One* of the first division, after re- 
tiring from the granary, had acted as sentinel 
while the rest were enjoying the fruits of their 
sagacity and perseverance. He had so Ma- 
tioned nimself as to be enabled to observe the 
advance of an enemy from any quarter, and up- 
on perceiving the troops as they returned from 
the village, he sounded tn^ signal of retreat, 
when the whole herd, flourishing their trunks, 
moved rapidly into the jungle. — [Oriental An- 
nual. 
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No. XVIII. 

Chicago , Jan. 10, 1834. 

I have been here more than ten days, without ful 
fitliog the promise given in my last. It has been so 
cold, indeed, at almost to render writing imprac- 
ticable in a place so comfortless. The houses a ete 
built with such rapidity during the summer as to 
be mere sheila ; and the thermometer having ranged 
aa low as 29 below zero during several days, it has 
been almost impossible, notwithstanding the large 
fires kept up by an aUentive landlord, to prevent the 
ink from freezing while using it, and one’s fingers 
become eo numb in a very few moments when thus 
exercised, that, after vainly trying to write in gloves, 
I have thrown by my pen, and joined the group com 
poeed of all the household around the bar-room fire. 
This room, which is in an old log cabin aside of 
the main house, is one of the most comfortable 
places in town, and is, of course, much frequented, 
business being, so fsr as one can judge from the 
concourse that throng it, nearly at a stand still. Se- 
veral persons have been severely frost-bitten in pass- 
ing from door to door; and, not to mention the 
quantity of poultry and pigs t^at have been frozen, 
an ox, I was just told, has perished from cold in 
the streets at noonday. An occasional Indian, wrap 
pad in kie blanket, and dodging about from store 
to store after a dram of whiskey, or a muffled up 
Frenchman, driving furiously in his cariole on the 
river, are almoat thevonly passengers abroad ; while 
the wolves, driven in by the deep snows which 
preceded this severe weather, troop through the 
town after nightfall, and may be heard howling con. 
tinually in the midst of it. 

The situation of Chicago, on the edge of the 
Grand Prairie, with the whole expanse of Lake 
Michigan before it, gives the freezing winds from 
the Rocky Mountains prodigious effect, and renders 
a degree af temperature which, in sheltered situ, 
ations, is but little felt, almost painful here. 

The Weak winds 

Do sorely ruffle ; for ngny a mile about, 

There's scarce a bu»h. 

The town lies upon a dead level, along the banks 
of a narrow fsrkcd river, and is spread over a wide 
exteht of surface to the shores of the lake, while 
veasels of considerable draught of water can, by 
means of the river, unload in the centre of the 
plaes. I believe I have already mentioned, that four- 
fifthe of the population have come in since last 
spring t the erection of new buildings during ths 


summer has been in the same proportion ; and al-J 
though a place of such mushroom growth can, of 
course, boast of but little solid improvement in the 
way of building, yet contracts have been made for 
the ensuing season, which must soon give Chica- 
go much of that metropolitan appearance it is des- 
tined so promptly to assume. As a place of busi- 
ness, its situation at the central head of the Mis. 
sissippi Valhsy will make it the New Orleans of the 
North, and its easy and close intercourse with the 
most flourishing Eastern cities, will give it the ad. 
vantage, as its capital incroases, of all their im- 
prove men! s in the mode of living. 

There is one improvement to be made, however, 
in this section of country, which will greatly influ- 
ence the permanent value of property in Chicago. I 
allude to a Canal from the head of Inke Michigan to 
the head of steam navigation on the Illinois, t' e 
route of which has been long since surveyed. The 
distance to be overcome is something like twelve 
miles ; and when you remember that the head waters 
of the Illinois rise (within eleven miles of Chicago 
river, and that a level plain of not more than eight 
feet elevation above the latter is the only intervening 
obstacle, you can conceive how easy it would be to 
drain lake Michigan into the Mississippi by this 
route ; boats of 18 tons having actually passed over 
the intervening prairie at high water. Lake Michi- 
gan which is several feet or more above Lake Erie, 
would afford such a never-failing body of water that 
it would keep steamboats afloat on the route in the 
dryest season. St. Louis would then be brought 
comparatively near to New York, while two thirds 
of the Mississippi Valley would be supplied by this 
route immediately from the markets of the latter. 
This canal is the only remaining link wanting to 
complete the most stupendous chain of inland com- 
munication in the world. I had a long conversation 
this morning, on the subject, with Major II., the 
United States Engineer, who is engaged in superin. 
tending the construction of a pier at this place. He 
was polite enough to sketch the main features of 
the route with his pencil in such a manner as to 
make its feasibility very apparent. The canal would 
pass for the whole distance through a prairie coun- 
try, where every production af the field and the 
garden can be raised with scarcely any toil, and 
where the most prolific soil in the world requires 
no other preparation for planting than passing the 
plough over its bosom. The most effectual mode 
of making this canal woald be to give the lands along 
its banka to an incorporated company who should con. 
struct the work within a certain time. The matter 
is now merely agitated at elections as a political, 
handle. 

January 13. 

I had got thus far in a letter to you, when several 
officers ot the garrison, to whom I am indebted for 
much hospitable attention and many agreeable hours, 
stopped opposite ths door with a train of cariolss, 
in one of which I was offered a seat, to witness a pa. 
cing match on the ice. There were several ladies 
with gentlemen in attendance already on the river, 
all muffled up after the Canadian fashion in fur 
robes, whose gay trimmings presented a rich as well 
as meat comfortable appearance. The horses, from 
which the most sport was expected, were a black 
poney bred in the country, and a tall roan nag frem 
the lower Mississippi. They paced at the rate of a 
mile in something less than three minutes. I rode 
behind the. winning horse one heat, and the velocity 
with which he made our cariole fly over the smooth 
ice, was almost startling. The southern horso won 
the race ; but 1 was told that in nine cases out of ten, 
the nags from his part of the country, could not 
stand against a French poney. In the middle ef the 
chase, a wolf, probably roused by the sleigh.bells 
from hie lair on the rivers’ bank, trotted along the 
prairie above, within gun shot, calmly surveying the 
•port. The uninvited presenee of this long-haired 
amateur at once saggeeted a hunt for the morrow, 
and arrangements were accordingly made, by the 
several gentlemen present, for that most exciting of 
sports, a wolf chase on horseback. I was not pre- 
sent at the assembling of the hunt ; and the first in. 
timation I had of the game being afoot, was from hear, j 
ing the cry of hounds and the shouting of a partyjof 
horsemen, as they clattered along the frozen river, 
with two prairie wolves and one gray wolf, running 
at full speed, about a pistol shot ahead of them. 
One wolf was k:lled. and another had made his es- 
cape before I joined the party. But the third, the 
gray wolf, which had struck off into the prairie, was 
•till fresh, when I came into the hunt with an untired 
horse. Bui one of the hunters had been able to 
keep ap with him, and him I could distinguish a 
mile off in the prairie, toning and winding his 


foaming horse ae the wolf would double every mo. 
ment upon his tracks, while a half a dozen dogs, 
embaraseed in the deep snow, were slowly coming 
up. I reached the spot just as the wolf first stood at 
bay. His bristling back, glaring eyes, and fero. 
ciously distended jaws, might have appalled the dogs 
for a moment, when an impetuous gray-hound, who 
had beep for sometime pushing through the snow, 
drifts with unabated industry, Paving now attained a 
comparatively clear spot of ground, leaped with each 
force against the flank of the wolt as to upset him 
in an instant, while the greyhound shot far ahead 
of the Qpcurry. He recovered himself like light, 
ning, tmttrnt before a fierce* powotfoffcound, whose 
thick nemt and broad muzzie iqfffigjjjl a cross of 
the bull-dog blood with that of a iMr strain, had 
struck him first upon the haunch, aM? was now try- 
ing to grapple him by the throat, again he 

went, rolling over and over again iniHe deep snow, 
while ihe clicking of his jaws, as eager, 

ly st each member of the pack that beset 

him. was distinctly audible. * The powerful dog al- 
ready mentioned secured him at last, by fixing bia 
muzzle deeply into the breast of the prostrate ani- 
mal. This however did not prevent the wolf giving 
some feurful wounds to the other dogs which beast 
him ; and accordingly, with the permission of the 
gentleman who led the chase, I threw myaelf from 
my horse and gave the game the coup de grace with 
a dirk-knife which I carried about me. The success 
of this hunt inducsd us, upon the spot, to appoint 
another for to-day. 

It was a fine bracing morning, with the sun shin, 
ing cheerily through the still cold ntmosphere for 
over the snow.covered prairie, when the party as- 
sembled in front of my lodgings to the number of ten 
horsemen, all well mounted and eager for the sport. 
The hunt was divided into two squad ■ ; one of which 
was to follow the windings of tne river on the ice, 
and the other to make a circuit on the prairie. A 
pack of dogs, consisting of a gray hound or two for 
running the game, with several of a heavier and fier- 
cer breed for pulling it down, accompanied each 
party. I was attached to that which took the river ; 
and it was a beautiful sight, as our friends trotted ofT 
in the prairie, to see their different celored capotes 
and gaily equipped horses contrasted with the bright 
carpet of spotless white over which they rode, while 
the sound of their voices was soon lost to our ears, as 
we descended to the channel of the river, and their 
lessening figures were hid from our view by the low 
brush which in some places skirted its banks. The 
brisk trot into whioh we now broke, brought us ra- 
pidly to the place of meeting ; where, to the disap. 
point ment of each party, it was found that neither had 
started any game. We now spread ourselves into a 
broad line, about gunshot apart from each other, and 
began thus advancing into the prairie. We had not 
swept it thus more than a mile, when a shout on the 
extreme right, with the accelerated pace of the two 
furthermost riders in that direction, told that they 
had roused a wolf. “ The devil take the hinder- 
most,” was now the motto of the company, and each 
one spurred for the spot with all eageijnjitp. Unhap- 
pily, however, the land along thebankdf the we r. 
on the right, was so broken by ravines, cbosked up 
with snow, that it was impossible for us who were a 
half a mile from the chase when started, to come up 
at all with the two or throe horsemen who led the 
pursuit. Our horses sunk te their cruppers in the 
deep snow drift. Some were repeatedly thrown ; 
and one or two breaking their saddle girths, from the 
prodigious struggle their horses made in the snow, 
banks, were compelled to abandon the chase entirely. 
My stout roan carried me bravely through all; but 
when I emerged from the last ravine on to the open 
plain, the two horsemen who letd he chase, from 
some inequaliiy in the surface of the prairie, were 
not visible ; while the third, a fleet rider, whose tall 
figure and Indian head-dress had hitherto guided 
me in. the chase, had been just unhorsed, and aban. 
doning the game afoot, was now wheeling ofT appa. 
rently with some-othar qftject in view. Following 
on the same course, we soon encountered a couple of 
officers in a train, who were just comtqjrifrom a mis. 
sion of charity p^riaitiiig the bglf qmml orphans of 
a poor woman, Wh» ^pes frozen the prai. 

rie, a day or two since — the wptwSrWa^ng elready 
picked her bones before her fate became known. 
One by one, our whole party collected around to 
make their inquiries about the poor children, and 
the two fortunate hunters soon after joined us with a 
large prairie wolf banging to the saddle bow of on# of 
them. 

It was now shout eleven o’clock ; we wore only 
twelve miles from Chicago; and though we had kept 
up a pretty round pact considering the depth of the 
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snow, in coursing backward and forward since eight, 
our horses generally were yet in good condition, 
and we scattered once more over the prairie with 
the hope of rousing more game; Not ten minutes 
elapsed before a wolf, breaking from the dead weeds 
which shooting eight or ten feet above tbs level of 
the snow indicated the banks of a deep ravine, dash- 
ed off into the prairie pursued by a horseman on the 
right. He made instantly for the deep banks of the 
river, one of whose windings was within a few hun. 
dred yards. He had a bold rider behind him, how. 
ever, in the gentleman who led the chase, (a young 
educated half blood, of prepossessing manners, and 
well connected at Chicago.) The precipitous bank 
of the stream did not retard this hunter for a mo- 
ment, but dashing down to the bed of the river, he 
was hard upon the wolf before he could ascend the 
elevation on the opposite side. Four of us only reach- 
ed the open prairie beyond in time to take part in the 
chase. Nothing could be more beautiful. There 
was not an obstacle to oppose us in the open plain ; 
and all our dogs having long since given out, nothing 
remained but to dri\e the wolf to death on horse, 
back. Away, then, we went, shouting on his track ; 
the hotly pursued beast gaining on us whenever the 
irust of a deep snow drift gave him an advantage over 
the horse, and we in our turn nearly riding over him 
when he came to ground comparatively bare. The 
sagacious animal became at last aware that his course 
was soon up at this rate, and turning rapidly in his 
tracks as we were scattered over the prairie, he pas- 
sed through our line and made at once again for the 
river. He was cut off, and turned in a moment, by a 
horseman on the left, who happened to be a little be- 
hind the rest; and now came the keenest part of the 
sport. The wolf would double every moment upon 
bis tracks, while each horseman in succession would 
make a dash at, and turn, him in a different direction. 
Twice I was near enough to strike him with a horse- 
whip ; and once ho was under my horses feet, while 
so fur ously did each rider push at him, that as we 
brushed by each other and confronted horse to horse, 
while riding from different quarters at full speed, it 
required one somewhat used — 44 to turn and wind a 
fiery Pegasus’* — to maintain his seat at all. The ras- 
cal. who would now and then look over his shoulders 
and gnash his teeth, seemed at last as if he was about 
to saepumb— when, after running a few hundred 
yards in an oblique direction from the river, he sud- 
denly veered his course at a moVbnt when every one 
thought his strength was spent ; and, gaining the bank 
before he could be turned, he disappeared below it in 
an instant. The rider nearest to his heels became en. 
tangled in the low boughs of a tree, which grew near 
the spot; while I, who followed next, was thrown 
out sufficiently to give the wolf time to get out of 
view, by my horse belting as he reached the sudden 
edge of the river. The rest of the hunt were con- 
sequently at fault when they came up to us; and, af- 
ter trying in vain to track our lost quarry over the 
smooth ice-for half an hour, we were most vexatious, 
ly compelled to abandon the pursuit ss fruitless, and 
return to the village with only one scalp as the reward 
of our morning’s labors. 

It was with no enviable feelings, I assure you, that, 
on makUur my arrangements an hour ago to start in 
the new fpis of stages which has just been establish- 
ed between this point and St, Louis, 1 found myself 
compelled to part with the friend to whom I was 
cheifiy indebted for my share in the glorious sports 
I have just attempted to describe to you — the four- 
looted companion of my last six weeks rambles. I 
remember being once struck with the remark of an 
ingenious writer, in the Library of Useful Knowledge, 
when, in discussing the real and the relative value of 
horses, he observes that, the commonest hackney, if 
. in every respect suiting his owner, is priceless to the 
possessor. A favorite horse in fact, though his esti- 
mation may only depend upon the whim of his mas- 
ter, is one of this world’s goods which, like first-love 
and lost confidence, the Alexandrian M. S.S. and a 
perfectly fittingcoa t, can never be thoroughly replaced, 
ft is not, however, when the charge ol such property 
falls exclusively to grooms and others from one end 
of the year to another, that you feel its value. The 
stall-fed palfrey which you drive along a turnpike 
froth one hotel to another, and abandon when he falls 
mck for some other means of conveyance, with as lit. 
tie concern as you would exchange your trunk for a 
portmanteau, or vice versa, has but little hold on one’s 
feelings yt comparison with the hearty animal with 
which . yofi wander away, where he meets, with no 
cqre but smell as you bestow upon him ; and when you 
iy turn become wjiolly dependent upon him for over- 
jjwning distances apd difficulties, between places so 
rgijptyjb fpnn each other; that not only your comfort 
ImtlSWhtimaa yomrjtfyaonal safety depend upon ac. 


complishing the Intervals within certain periods- 
when you push ahead through falling sleet, ford ri. 
vers, plunge through snow banks, or cross morasses, 
where the matted grass spreading its carpet over the 
shaking slough, embarrasses and wearies the step of 
your sagacious quadruped while it prevents his feet 
from sinking into the dangerous, quagmire beneath. 
Those weeks of such intercourse between man and 
brute, are like those rainy days when one is shut up 
in a country house with strangers. They cherish a 
fellowship more cordial than years of ordinary inter- 
course could engender. It is no little consolation to 
me that I leave my Bucephalus in excellent hands ; 
nor does this necessary separation so engross my 
sympathies that I have none to spare for other part- 
ings. Upon these, however, I shall not dilate here, 
though you must not be surprised to find me returning 
more than once hereafter to characters, scenes and 
incidents at Chicago, which I have hitherto left un- 
touched. H. 

Tbs Pink Tippet, Jessamie Cottage, The Simple 
Flower, Ellen’s Visit. New York, Protestant 
Episcopal Press. — These are little tracts issued by 
the Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union, of 
which the first named is among the earliest and best 
in composition, but much inferior to the succeeding 
ones in i s paper and typography. The later ones 
are, altogether, very creditably got up. 

^Angel’s Series of School Books. — We noticed 
some weeks ago with approbation, founded on our 
examination rather of the resding than the element 
tary portions of the work, this series of school books. ! 
A teacher who upon the strength of our remarks 
purchased the series, asks room to express his dis- 
sent from our opinion of these books, and to lay his 
reasons for that dissent before the public. Wo can. 
not refuse a request so reasonable, and so well sus- 
tained by evidence. We insert below his first num- 
ber : — 

Anoell’s Series or School Booes. — Mr. Editor 
— The importance of correct elementary books esn- 
not be too highly appreciated. The habits which we 
acquire in our childhood seem to be so interwoven 
with our very nature, that, even though we discover 
them to be erroneous, we find it exceedingly dilfi. 
cult to correct them. The infant mind has been aptly 
compared to a sheet of white paper, which receives 
an impression from the slightest touch of the pen, 
but from which a wrong mark or a blot can never 
be erased, and leave it fair and smooth for a second 
impression. Hence it is that we see many well edu- 
cated men, in the constant practice of spelling and 
pronunciation which they themselves actually believe 
to be erroneous. 

I have been engaged in teaching for many years, 
during which time I have examined a great variety 
of books intended for the instruction of cbjldrep in 
the rudiments of orthography and pronunciation. — 
Having seen in the American a favorable norice of 
Mr. Angell's Series of Books, and being anxious to 
benefit the children under ray tuition by the introduc- 
tion of every thing that is is truth an improvement, 

I purchased a set of these books, and have given 
them quite a careful examination.; and I regret ex- 
ceedingly that m/opinion of their merits is at vari- 
ance with yours; but, Sir, knowing your liber&lity, 

I have written my objection* briefly, End request an 
insertion of them in your paper* 

Mr. Angell has attempted to form a continuous or 
collateral series of spelling and reading lessons.— 
Each spelling lesson is composed of words selected 
from the reading lesson immediately following it ; 
and these words are thrown together in the apclliRg 
lessons without any regard to the greater ease with 
which one may be spelled than another, or the na. 
tural advancement of the scholar, the first three 
numbers containing as great or a greater proportion 
of difficult words than the last three. The words 
are also repeated very uselessly in the different les. 
sons, while other words contained in the reading 
lessons, a knowledge of which is of the same impor- 
tance to the scholar, are not in any of the spelling 
lessons, consequently, the child will never know 
any thing of their orthography from the perusal of 
thjm. 

The orthography of theae books is in my opinion 
very objectionable ; for, in them, Mr. Angell has not 
followed the spelling of anv standard dictionary, 
but bas sometimes adopted that of Johnson and 
Walker, sometimes that of Webster, and has ire- 
quently spelled words at varianca with alt af them. 
In proff of this I will oita a faw of the almost num. 


berlesa instances which occur in the different vol* 
antes. No 5. page 13, ensure with en, agreeably to 
Walker, 308, insurance, with in agreeably to Web- 
ster ; 307, buffeting , contrary to both ; No. 3. 90* 
behavior , 3, 37, honor, 55,- parlor , 4, 313 labor, 3, 
371, candor, dec*, without u agreeably to Webster ; 
and No. 5, 300 Saviour , 261 armour, IjBS rumour, 
2, 86 colour, with u agreeably to Walker ; end 2, 34 
entrusted, 80 ponsy, 2, 90 threshing, 4, 244 eozxen, 
5, 133 rein- dee t , 274 paralysed, Ac. die., contrary 
to Walker and Webster; in none of the volumes is 
there either uniformity or consistency in the spelling. 
Not wishing to extend this communication unreason- 
ably, I propose to send you another article in which 
I will treat of Mr. Angell's warn of a system of 
pronunciation, and of his erroneous and contradictory 
division of words. An old Schoolmaster. ' 


SUMMARY. 

We inserted yesterday, on the authority of a gen- 
tleman of the Bar, a short statement of points ruled by 
the Supreme Court in the case of Wheaton vs. Peters . 
Another gentleman of the Bar informs us that that no. 
rice was not exact, anJ furnishes the following state- 
ment. — [National Intelligencer.] 

The aceount of the points decided in the case of 
Wheaton against Peters, contained in the Intelligencer 
of yesterday is inexact, both in stating that the Court 
had ruled “ every point of law in the case in favor of 
the appellee, Mr. Peters,” and in emitting to state the 
most important principle of the law of copyright, which 
was actually settled in the case. 

To begin with the omission : 

1. The Court has unanimously determined (to use 
the words of the opinion delivered by Judge McLean) 
“ that no Reporter has, or can have any copyright in 
** the written opinions delivered by this Court, and that 
** the Judges thereof cannot confer on any Reporter 
“ any such right.” 

2. The Court has not decided that the publication 
of Mr. Peters’ Condensed Reports is not an infringe- 
ment of Mr. Wheaton’s copyright in the 12 volumes of 
Wheatons Reports, so far us respects the general 
order and arrangement of his book ; the oral opinions 
delivered by the Judges from the Bench, and taken 
down by Mr. W. in writing ; the marginal notes, or 
abstracts ofths points decided ; the statements of facts 
in each case, abridged by Mr. W. from the records ; 
and the analytical indexes to each volume, which Mr. 
W. claims as author, and which Mr. P. ha# copied 
from Mr. W’s book. 

3. The Court has made no final disposition of the 
cause, but has remanded it to the Court below, with 
directions to ascertain, by a jury, the facta in dispute 
between the parties. 

The Supreme Court have given judgment in favor 
of Rowland Stevenson, impleaded with Romington 
and others, at the suit of James W. Parkins, consr- 
quently the bail of Stevenson for the jail liberties, is 
discharged; and after four months’ confinement in 
jail and about three months on the^limits, Stevenson 
is once more at large. — Courier. 

Appointments, Feb. 19. 

Kings— rPeter Conover, Wm. R. Dean, Hugh Far 
rell, Aebury W. Kirk and Hormanue H. Borkaloo, 
auctioneers. Abraham S. Wright and R. M. Whi- 
ting, inspectors of lumber. John Pierce notary pub. 
iic. Joseph Herbert, inspector of sole leather. — 
States Dorton, inspector of Beef and . pork. John 
Lott, jr. judge of the municipal court for the village 
Brooklyn. 

New York — Peter H. Ryckman, culler of alavea 
and heading. 

We learn that on Snturday night last, a disturb- 
ance, which resulted in a serious riot, broke out 
among the students of the University. The dwell- 
ing of the President was attacked, the windows of 
the Professors broken in, and several fire-arms dis- 
charged. Wo did not learn that personal injury was 
sustained by any of the parties, nor does our in- 
formant know the particular cause of the disturb- 
ance, or in wlrat manner it was quelled. We. wait 
wich anxiety for the particulars of this disgraceful 
affair, which will be doubtless furnished by our next 
advices from Tuscaloosa. — [Mobile Register, 0th 
March.] 

Several lighters have come up from the brig 
Buenos Ayres, with sugar and rnm, to Dr. Rogers 
A Son. The brig will probably be j#ot off. A gen. 
tlcrmn who arrived in town Iasi everting, informs that 
he loft the vessel n 3 P. M. ysstsrday— ^ihat (key had 
j»qt on board of lighters about hhds« DC-*ugar 9 and 
12 puncheons ol rmti — Fpur lighters weVb left along 
side, sufficient to take in the residue of the oargo ; 
and the brig» it is probable, will get off tbit morning, 
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Old Ironside*. — We understand from a source en- 
titled to confidence, that the Board of Navy Commis- 
sioners have issued orders that the old bead, which 
ia a perfectly plain one, be replaced on the Constitu- 
tion, and that her stern be also finished in a plain 
manner. For the honor of that noble ship, we hope 
the figure head, in regard to which much just indig- 
nation has been manifested, will be dispensed with. 
It wi.l he in time to ornament our vessels with the 
beats of any man, when History shall have establish- 
ed his character, and pronounced him worthy of such 
honor. 

The Rev. Dr. Ducachet, of Norfolk, Virginia, has 
received a unanimous call to the Rectorship of St. 
Paul's, Philadelphia. 

Important. — The Baltimore American of yester- 
day morning has this formidable announcement : 

The following notice was handed for insertion by 
the Cashier of the Bank of Maryland, last night, 
when this paper was about going to press 
/ To the Public. 

Bank of Maryland , ) 

24 ih March , 1834. \ 

The Board of Directors of this Institution have 
ascertained with surprise and deep regret, equal to 
any that the community. will feel, that this institution 
is unable to proceed with its business, and they have 
resolved to transfer ill its effects to a Trustee, for 
the eqaal benefit of the creditors of the Bank. 

The Board of Directors hope and trust that the 
assets will be sufficient to discharge the debts of the 
institution, and their determination to a. op its busi- 
ness at once, is from a conviction that to continue 
it longer would only be attended with loss to the 
community. Their ad vice to the creditors, founded 
upon the best judgment they are able to form, is, not 
to sacrifice their claims. The debtors of the insti- 
tution will have the privilege of paying their debts 
with the notes and certificates of depositc and the 
open accounts due by the Bank, and these alone they 
hop# will enable tho note holders and depositors 
speedily to realize nearly all, if not tho entire amount 
of their credits. 

By order, R. Wilson, Cashier. 

Letters from Baltimore, received this morning 
state that on the failure of the Maryland Bank, the 
whole town was in an uproar; all classes of people in 
motion and commotion ; a run on all the Banks ; such 
a day of excitement, one writer says, he never wit- 
nessed before. The stockholders in the Maryland 
Bank, will, it is said, lose all. The following facts 
are stated in one of the letters— bur readers will make 
their own comments on the use thus made of the pub. 
lie monies. 

••This Bank has been circulating vast numbers of its 
notes in the West ; last week a draft from the 
the West for §150,000 was presented through the 
Braaeh Bank — the President Poulteny asked one 
day. It was granted — an express was sent to Mr. 
Secretary Taney, who drew on the Branch for 
$200,000, thus the draft on the Manrland Bank was 
paid, and the other $50,000 were deposited in the 
Pet Bank, the Union, which has done every thing in 
its power to sustain Poultney's Bank, but all in vain, 
though aided by the Government in the sum of $150,- 
006 ." 

Tub Bank or Maryland. — The failure of this 
bank, and the alleged aid extended to it by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, are already, it will be seen, 
under the consideration of the Senate of the United 
States. Meantime the President of this bank thus 
honorably meets the cose of possible loss to holders 
of its notes by a pledge of his whole fortune 

My confident opinion is that the Bonk is able to pay 
all its obligations, but to obviate any difficulty what- 
ever, and to satisfy the holders of the notes and the 
special certificates of the Bank, I hereby pledge my 
whole private estate, whether real, personal, or mix. 
id, te redeem any deficiency that the means of the 
Bank may, by any possibility, be unabled to redeem. 

Evan Poultnky. 

March 25, 1834. 

fire. — We are informed, (says the Albany Even- 
ing Journal of yesterday,) that upwards of 20 build- 
lags' were destroyed by fire I lift evening ia Troy. 
Atl tbd bdildmgs from Kivor at. toStarbuck 6l Bor's 
iarhsoo; were consumed. 

Utedm Boat Napoleon. — The St. Louis Republican 
announces tho total loss of the steam boat Napoleor,] 


from Pittsburg for that port, heavily freighted with 
dry goods, &c. The boat struck a snag in the Missi- 
sippi, about twelve miles above the meuth of the 
Ohio. The snag passed through the bow end up to 
the hutricane deck, without breaking off. In this 
situation, by the aid of a keel boat which she had in 
tow, and of a steam boat, about twenty tons of the 
freight were got out uninjured. A great portion of 
the remainder will be lost, as the boat had sunk about 
twenty feet, and the depth of water is represented to 
be thirty or forty feet. Most of ’he goeds, it is be 
lieved, were insured, principally at Eastern offices— 
but in one or two cases heavy loss has been sustained 
by the owners. 

The Canadian Giant , well known as having exhi- 
bited himself in several countries of Europe and 
America, died at St. Jean des Chaillons, about 30 
miles above Quebec, on the 28th ult. His name was 
Modeste Malhiot. His height was six feet four 
inches, and his weight 619 1.2 lbs. Tbe coffin in 
which he was interred was three feet wide, and two 
feet and a half deep. 

Lands sold for Taxes. — The Argus of yester- 
day says the sales of Monday did not go through the 
county of Alleghany. Next day the residue of Al- 
leghany was gone through with, and Broome would 
follow. 

Thc Supreme Court op the United States ad- 
journed on Wednesday, 19th, after a session o 
sixty-six days, and having disposed of every case 
resdy for trial. It decided 79 cases and lefi 41 on 
the docket. 

Melancholy Accident . — On the evening ef the 9th 
instant, 'says the New Orleans JLdocrtiser, of the 
11th inst.) when some gentlemen were amusing 
themselves shooting with piatols at the I«ake, an in- 
experienced young roan man took in his hand a hair 
trigger pistol, and when in the act of preparing to 
shoot he touched the trigger — the pistol went off, 
and the ball passed through the body of Mr. B. B 
Ruiler, a highly respectable gentleman, ontering at 
the point of the third rib, and passing out at the side 
ol the spine. He died of hemorrhage in a few hours 
after the accident. 

Tbe Key West Sentinel, of the 20th ult., contains 
the decree of Judge Webb, awarding fifteen per 
cent . salvage to the libellants of the ship Hector 
and cargo, stranded on the Florida Reef, on her 
voyage from New York te Mobile. The value of 
the snip and cargo was estimated at 070,000. 

Alexandria Market * — Flour has improved. Sales 
were made from stores on Monday at $4 20 to $4 25. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE • 

Gilbert Stewart Newton. — It is with the great, 
est satisfaction we find in the London Courier the 
following contradiction ef the paragraph from the 
Literary Gazette, published by us yesterday : 

There is no foundation for the statement in the 
Literary Gazette of tbe death of Mr. G. S. "Newton, 
the Royal Academician. That gentleman has been 
seriously indisposed, but was considerably better 
yesterday. — [Courier.] 

From Gibraltar we have, by the favor of Mr. 
Regalley, of Boston, a passenger in tbe brig Mon • 
tone, papers to 18th ult., furnishing Madrid dates of 
the 11th. There is nothing however of importance. 

Late and Important from Spain — direct. — We 
are again indebted to.Ex-Govemor Cabrera for ex- 
tracts from his private letters down to the 11th Feb. 
from Cadiz, received by the Ganges, at Boston. These 
tidings are considerably Uter from Madrid, and also 
later from Lisbon than the advices received via Eng. 
land ; by which it appears that Don Pedro had gained 
important advantages over Don Miguel. 

From Private Letters, dated 

Cadiz, Uth Feb. 1834. 

By the British man-of-war Stag, arrived at oar port 
from Lisbon, we have received letters and newspa- 
pers from that capital, as late as the 3d inst. by which 
we find that three important victories have lately been 
obtained by the trOops of Don Pedro against his op- 
posers. In the afternoon of the 21st January Igpt, in 
the environs of Pemes, the troops of Don Miguel, four 
thousand in number, attacked General Saldanha, who 
repelled them with such vigor and bravery that tba 
whole of the Miguelites were entirely defeated, leav- 
ing in the hands of Saldanha more than one thousand 
prisoners, among them nearly a whole battalion of the 


7th regiment, seven pieces of artillery and some ban* 
ners. Mean while the Duke of Terceira (Villa Flor> 
was also attacked by another division of Miguelites, 
in the position of the bridge of Aseca^ where the lat- 
ter were equally defeated, with on immense loss. — 
Then the Duke sent in the direction of Villada a body 
of cavalry to punish 700 enemies who had passed the 
river Tagus from the South to the North side. AU 
this force was entirely cut to pieces and annihilated ; 
the few that escaped from the bayonets of the Pedro- 
ites, precipitated themselves into the river, where they 
were drowned. The Miguelhe army, routed on every 
point, may now be considered as lost ; the relioks 
will soon be extinct. 

Spain.— In Spain, the partisans of Don Carlos, tbe 
Pretender, increase every day in Biscay and Na- 
varre, where the Queen has sent a force ef 30,000 
men. A decree has beoo issued by the Qneea or- 
dering that the rebels taken with arms should be put 
to death it they are officers, and condemned to hard 
labor or transportation to Cuba, Porto Rico, or Phi- 
lippine Islands it they are sergeants, corporals, ef 
private soldiers. 

The principal labor that now occupies the whole 
attention ef the Government is the mode of convek- 
ing the Cortes or General Assembly of the Nation. 
The liberals enlist themselves in the ranks ef the 
National Militia everywhere. The province of Ca- 
talonia alone has actually 30,000- They are all in 
expectation of the mode in which the Cortes art te 
be convoked, and that mode is to decide their con- 
duct. Meanwhile, they resting on their arms, they 
are indignant at tbe past, smile at the present, and 
rejoice at the future. The most striking feature ef 
the present state ef the affairs in Spain is, that 
France and England are endeavoring to repress the 
general expansion of liberty, while ihe Captsins Ge- 
neral of the army, who had been the principal sup- 
porters of the dead tyranny, are now at the head of 
the liberal party. 


MISCELLANY. 

Laconic Epistles . — There was a celebrated diplo- 
matist, whose time, at one period of his life, was so 
engaged in matters of political importance, that he 
could scarcely find a moment to attend to social du* 
ties, and a certain facetious colleague used to say 
that he never dotted his i’s or crossed his t's for the 
purpose of saving time. It is not, therefore, proba- 
ble that such a man would fritter away his precious 
existence in writing letters to friends upon subjects 
unconnected with ambition and party intrigues. He 
however, broke through this determination, in the 
following instance. A lady, with whom he was well 
acquainted, married a young French nobleman, the 
choice of her heart. Scarcely had the honeymoon 
passed away, when the husband was attacked with a 
severe illness, and died. The diplomatist being in- 
formed that the affliction of the lady was so intense, 
that night and day she did nothing but weep — that 
sorrow would soon bring her to the grave — deemed 
it an imperative duty to write a letter of condol- 
ence. This he performed — but, reflecting that true 
grief is always laconic, and wishing her to undetstand 
how alive his feelings were to the irreparable lose 
she had sustained, he wrote these words — and they 
formed the whole contents of the condoling letter : 

4 Ah ! Madame !!"— Six months passed away, and 
grief and sorrow passed also away with the fleeting 
months. The fair lady followed the example of the 
Dame of Ephesus, and took te herself another hue- 
band. No sooner bad the writer ef protocols heard, 
this news, than he evinced more than usual alacrity 
iu coming to the conclusion of writing a congratula. 
tory epistle, which was accordingly despatched. He 
again reflected, that if grief be not loqnacious, joy ie 
also lacouic— and so he wrote, " Ho ! ho ! Madame !** 

nACKGAMMON*r»«*CHE*8. 

I am just come away from a terrible dispute with 
cousin Kate on the relative merits of backgammon ; 
and to hear us at our argument you would think 
Bedlam was broke loose outright. I say our argu- 
ment, because I am a gallant fellow : though, to put 
modesty on the shelf for once, the ratiocination is 
pretty nearly all on one side — mine, of course. — 
Yet, I don't know how it is, I can never bring Kate 
to my way of thinking — nay, she has not unfrequent, 
ly the assurance to say that I am the vanquished 
party. Women are certainly the worst of arguers 
in the world ; they never know when they are beaten. 
You may assail them with logic, you may batter 
them with sylogisms — what care they? You think 
you have got them fairly into a reducto ad absurdum 
—you have driven them to point Nonplus— you have 
left them with not so much as a leg to stand upon— 
and straightway they take up their old position just 
as if nothing had happened. That's always the way 
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with Kate, at leaat. WhOtl I have outwrangled her 
till I am nearly black in the face, and she is reduced 
to a positive nonentity, calmly she spreads out her 
wings, like a regenerated phoenix (excuse the stale, 
ness of the simile !) and from those cinders of argu. 
mentation, raises up in all the pride of unruffled plu. 
mage. This puts me in a pet — well it may, indeed ! 
— and then we get to “high words ;” and then Kate 
laughs ; and then 1 bounce out of the room ; and, 
running to this little den of mine, set to to vindicate 
myself in an essay. 

That*s the best way of disputing, after all — the 
pleasantest, at any rate. You can then give your 
arguments fair play. If there ia a weak point in your 
adversary's reasoning, what fine tearing work you 
ean make of it ! And if a tough objection eomes in 
your way, how easy to misunderstand it, # or skip it 
over altogether ! Commend me to your* pen argu. 
ment, there is none to compare with it. It is like a 
grand field-day and review, where the troops are all 
on one side : or, if you are obliged, for candor's sake, to 
give yourself a few heavy lunges, no fear but you will 
find means to parry them-— like the cat in the kitchen, 
you need not care being tossed head over heels a lit. 
tie, for there is no danger but you will come down on 
your legs again. 

How any one can like chess moves my especial 
wonder. It is the dullest, the puzslinest, and the te. 
diousest game under the sun. There they sit, Kate 
and James, posing and prosing over those horses' 
heads and fools*.caps hour after hour, night after 
night. They speak but onoe or twice in an evening, 
and then only monosyllabically, “ Check !" — and it 
seems as if a chair or a table', bad been suddenly en. 
dowed with speech. Theyjean't talk themselves, and 
they can't be talked ts. You cannot ask the civilest 
question but they give yon a sulky answer — if, indeed 
they condescend to give you an answer at all. They 
call it flaying at chess : monstrous perversion : — to 
me it seems harder work .tnan algebra. It is the 
most lack lustrous of all games— it m no game at all, 
in fact — it is a labor, and a labor too, the most irksome 
that ean well be imagined, It is like those “ instruct, 
ive games” invented for children, where they are re. 
quired to twirl the tee-totum and ascertain the height 
of John Chinaman in a breath; where the drawing 
of a card or the throwing of a die leads you to the 
depth of the Mediterranean or the longitude of Per. 
mambuco. Poor dear children ! who could have so 
miserably mistaken the nature of the play— who 
could have forged such fetters for their souls ! But, 
bless them, they despised the cheat — they spurned 
the starved snake — they tore the false sheet into ten 
thousand tatters — they shivered the tee-totum into 
ten thousand fragments ! But look at the chess-play- 
ers, motionless as a brace of mummies ! And yet 
they describe their game as 44 very exciting." Ha ! 
ha ! only observe their faces— not a curl of the lip, 
not a twinkle of the eye— they have not mustered 
so much as a smile betwixt 'em this half hour ! 
Once or twice, indeed, they have been 44 excited" 
to a most portentous frown ; and something very like 
a half-suppressed “ damn it" has every new and 
then been heard on James's side of the board. They 
tell you it is the game of kings — war in minature. 
If kings like it, well and good ; one seldom hears of 
them playing at it. I have been a constant reader of 
the daily papere this— no matter how many years ; 
I have retd of his Majesty taking an airing in the 
Park, playing a quiet rubber at whist, sailing on Vir. 
ginia Water, and going te look at the harriers at the 
Devil's Dyke ; but I never heard of the king playing 
chess. As for its being an image of war (no great 
oredit hy-the.bye,) so is back gammon— so is crib 
bags — so is fox.and.goose. Query :— do kings 
ever play at fox.and. goose? 

I have mentioned backgammon. Yes, backgatn- 
men is a game. What life — what spirit-— what mer- 
riment — what variety 1 Rattle, rattle, rattle, ge the 
dies- bang sixes ! Brave ! take you up — sever my 
own blot — take >ou up again, and complete tjie last 
point in my own table. Ha, ha ! if that is not enough 
to make any one die with laughing, what is ? Throw 
again— six and three— obliged to leave a blot — fours 
— fours, by Jove, you take me— there again— up I 
go, two men mast headed in a moment, and my ad. 
▼artery grinning from ear to ear. Ha, ha, ha ! 

That's what I like in backgammon. The reverses 
are so sudden — the ups and downs are as quick as in 
romung hand, a You have not time to brood over 
yoar iff luck, and your enjoyment is the keener for 
ths shortness of your triumph. It is like a game at 
fisticuffs^ whore, you shake hands with your ants go 
nisi before you set to, and pledge his health in a bum. 
per whsn all Is oyer. The other is far more vicious 

downright Frebnh and English — war to the knife 

HMrtdegh " good wUhg." In backgammon, jrou 


have not time to be angry ; in chess, ill blood must 
needs grow from so long brooding. I would not wil- 
lingly walk out in the dark with a man whom I had 
heaten at chess. You may believe it or not, as you 
like ; but I once knew a young fellow who lost his 
mistress and forty thousand pounds by indiscreetly 
taking her queen with one of his pawns ; and my un. 
cle, who is as fond of backgammon as I am, assures 
me that he has heard of a person who, having been 
stale mated when on the poipt of winning a long con- 
tested game, took it so much to heart that he cut his 
carotid artery three weeks after. For my part, I never 
could properly understand chess— it is such in-and- 
out, three-cornered work. The rooks, bishops, and 
pawns, I could manage well enough ; but these horrid 
horses' heads, they always perplexed me. And then 
that caetUng the king , I never could remember, from 
one time to another now it was done; and never saw 
the use of it when it was done. Most people, I be. 
lieve, play at chess because they think it fine to do se ; 
young ladies, because they fancy it argues a mascu. 
line mind — young men, because It hides their stupi- 
dity — retired tallow-chandlers, because they think it 
genteel. I was once fool enough to be dazzled by 
the glitter of the red and white, studied Phillidor, and 
went to see the automaton. But the fit was not of 
long duration — I soon cut my wisdom-teeth — I soon 
returned to dear old backgammon ; and I wish, rea- 
der, you and I could have a hit together at this mo- 
ment. I can never tire of backgammon. It is like 
44 Sweet Home," (the song, I mean,) you cannot have 
too muob of it ; the appetite here “ grows by what it 
feeds on," (really our quotations and similes are 
shockingly antique ;j it is like bread and cheese, of 
which it is said, the more you eat the hungrier you 
get. It unwearies^he mind, and rectifier the spirits. 
It turns a Nero into an Augustus, and a Cymon into a 
Cesar. The very sight of a backgammon-board is 
enough to put me into good humor. Those stripes 
of crimson and grey, how pleasant they be, like the 
glowing clouds of a summer sunset, or the brilliant 
coruscations of the Aurora Borealis ! Hew different 
the arena of the chess war ! It always puts me in 
mine of the symbol on an alehouse window. It de. 
serves no better than to be played on a shutter. 

Backgammon is essentially a gay game. It is not 
to be played with solemn thoughts and sour faces. 
You ought to laugh every time you throw, and if 
you have not a jest ready for every 44 doublets," you 
don't deserve to throw doublets again as long as you 
live. As backgammon is a game almost entirely of 
chance, it will scarcely be in good taste to make 
such stand upon your skill. Less is it to be endured 
(hat you should be constantly referring to Hoyle, for 
the maintenance of some vexatious rule or foolish 
courtesy. If a man stand shilly-shallying over a 
blot, or hesitates to take one of your men, for fear 
of consequences, beware how you lend him your 
money, or entrust him with the title deeds of your 
house ! If a man insults you by pedantically quo. 
ting and resolutely maintaining antiquated laws, 
such as 44 If you touch a man you must move it, and 
if you relinquish it you cannot recall it," shut the 
board in his face, ring for your slippers, and go to 
bed. I was once called in to bail a fellow with 
whom I had long been on terms of intimacy. We 
played a game or two at backgammon in the spung- 
iag house. I threw six times, one on one side of 
the board, one on the other. He protested it was 
against the rules of the game, and insisted on my 
throwing again. I took up my hat, left the room, 
suffered my friend to go to prison. Did I not serve 
him rightly ? 

The only objection I ever heard against backgam- 
mon was its want of sociality, only two ean play at 
it. This is the objection of my very good friends, 
the whist players. But I don't conqider it an objec- 
tion : far from it — it is an advantage. There is sel- 
dom more than one person in a company that you are 
to concern yourself about ; a friend, perhaps, or a 
sweetheart. If a friend, how delightful an oppor- 
tunity it affords you for a tite a tite ! You go on 
playing and joking, rattling the dice, and squibbing 
off puns, as pleasantly as sunshine in a bay fie Id. — 
The game no more interrupts your thoughts than a 
gale interrupts the serenity of the deeps. It is to 
your discourse what the accompaniment is te a song: 
it is as animating as a trumpet is to a war horse, or 
a view-hollo to a fox hunter, or a pair of bagpipes to 
a Scotchman. In the case of a sweetheart, the 
game is positively invaluable. To the lady herself, 
what opportunities it affords for the display of a well 
turned arm ; how daintily her little fingers curved 
about among the men ; how brilliantly glance her 
bright eyes, smiling over tome lucky throw ! And 
to you a fete ehampetre, or a fancy ball, gives not 
half the facilities. I never was in levs but once in 


in my life, and then I used to pay my addresses 
through the medium of the backgammon board. Oh ! 
Mary Rose W— — ! (Mrs. Jacob Jenkinaon now,) 
Oh ! Mary Rose ! (Rosemary I used to call you in 
our more playful moments,) what billings and cooingi 
have we had over that mock 44 History ef England" 
of your old aunt's? What tender things have we 
said under cover of the dice.box ! what sighs 
have we mingled with the rattling ef the men ! 
how very close have we brought our lips (all but 
kissing) under pretence of disputing about a threw, 
or ascertaing the length ol a six-and-five ! How 
often, too, when your poor aunt has looked up from 
the 44 Whole Duty of Man," and seen us leaving 
blot after blot, and throwing helter-skelter, and play- 
ing into the wrong table, and taking up our own men 
instead of. our adversary's— how often has she start. 
1 d us with her old favorite exclamation, “ Hey day ! 
now now V 9 and how have you blushed, Mary, at 
being convicted ef a sigh or an ogle ! and how nave 
I stammered out an excuse for my fingers, wkieh 
were haply caught playing themselves amongst your 
jetty ringlets, or for my toe, which was making love 
to your toe under the little rosewood table ! Oh ! 
Mary, Mary ! those were happy days ! my heart and 

your heart, Mary . But, as I said before 

you are Mrs. Jaeob Jenkinaon now, and I mustn't 
say a word of tenderness in your matronly ear, lest 
that stockbrokering husband of pour's should take 
it into his head to sue for damages- Oh 1 Mary, 
Mary, how could you think of marrying into the 3 
per cent. Consols,— -to be dinned to death with the 
slang of Capel-court, — to give birth to nothing but 
bulls and bears ? 

I have known a game of chess to last two. three 
or even four evenings. That seems bad enough ; 
but what must one think when it cemes to be spun 
out for as many months, — te be played through the 
medium of the General Post Office, and hundreds of 
miles intervene betwixt eaeh move ? Madness, 
madness ! I was once challenged to play a game 
through the Twopenny, but I declined with indigna- 
tion. The challenger showed me a letter he had 
that morning received from an adversary in Kdin. 
burgh, and he expected another, he said, by the next 
vessel from India. The Edinburgh letter ran thus: 
44 Dear Phil, — By moving pawn No. 4 one square 
forward, you will very much oblige,— Dear Phil, 
your’s very sincerely. — John Johnstone." This 
fact alone is, in my mind, enough to damn chess. — 
What affectation ! what folly ! Did any one ever hear 
of a game of backgammon being played after such 
foolish fashion? Never, I'll be bound for it. Than, 
the airs of superiority the chessites assume over 
us boor backgammonists, and utter contempt they 
profess for our game ! Why, the fact is, that eur 

? ;ame is as superior te their*s as silver te saw-dust. 
a chess two players must either be equal or unequal. 
If equal they see through each othe r's manoeuvres 
in a minute ; and the game (if not prolonged till both 
parties are heartily sick of each other, and so drop, 
pad from mere weariness) is lost at last by an over, 
sight, — the loser net considering himself bsaten. — 
If unequal, a certain number of moves places the 
weaker party hare de combat, and that as often as the 
game may ha ppen to be renwed. 

In backgammon nothing of this sort takes place.— 
The most practised player may be beaten by the ve- 
Host tyro. Old grandpapa may be gammoned by his 
little curly.headed granddaughter. Luck's all. For- 
tune governs throughout: conjecture is positively 
dumbfounded. A chancery suit or an aetion for libel 
can scarcely be more uncertain in its results. At 
backgammon all men are fatalists. Many fine moral 
lessons are contained in its leafless book. The 
“Talmud" and the 44 Koran" are not more full of 
ethieal instruction than those two volumes of anti, 
types. They teach us how vain are all our calcula- 
tions of the future — how foolish it is for man to trust 
to his own predictions in matters over which himself 
has no control. They counsel us to look with suspi. 
cion on present good fortune, yet never to despair in 
the midst of adversity. Let no man be puffed up with 
pride; his pride may have a fall; let no man des- 
pond at the presence of poverty ; he may throw sixes ! 
Backgammon instils into our minds the rudiments of 
honorable competition : of course, it is no game for 
the St. Simonians ; it teaches us that all mankind are 
equal, — black and white. It is a microcosm, in which 
the men represent the brute matter, and the dtee the 
informing principle. If chess is a game for kings, 
backgammon is a recreation for the immortal gods 
themselves. 

A noble game is backgammon — as I think cousin 
Kate will acknowledge when she eomes to east her 
fine black eyes over this most veritable and unsophis. 
ticated essay. 
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Consumption op Silk.—' The quantity of this 
material used in England, aldne amounts each 
year to more than four millions of pounds 
weight, for the production of which, myriads 
upon myriads of insects are required. Four- 
teen thousand millions of animated creatures 
annually live and die to supply this corner of 
the world with this luxury ! If astonishment 
bo ascribed at this act, let us extend our view to 
China, and survey the dense population of its 
widely spread region, whose inhabitants, from 
the emperor on the throne to the peasant in the 
lowly nut, are indebted for their clothing to the 
labors of the silk worm. The imagination, fa- 
tigued with the flight, is lost and bewildered in 
contemplating the countless numbers which 
every successive year spin their slender threads 
for the service of man. — [Repertory of Patent 
Inventions.] 

A few days ago two Savoyards, travelling the 
country with two dancing bears, were overtaken by 
night on the road, and put up at a public house near 
Dolbe, in Calvados. Having shut up their animals 
in the stable, they entered the house, and after 
taking some refreshments, began to count their 
gains during the-day. While thns occupied a stran- 
ger came in, and entered into conversation with 
them. The account being made up, and the money 
put into a leathern purse, one of the bear. leaders 
was observed by their new companion, who seems 
to hmvs pad some of the qualities of the fox, but not 
all his canning, to carry the purse into the etable, 
and return empty handed. The hour of rest arrived, 
the party separated, and-each retired. About mid. 
night, however, the traveller, who had watched the 
visit to the stable, but warn not aware of how the 
stalls wars occupied, went furtively there, in hopes 
of finding the deposited treasure. No sooner, how. 
ettor, had he entered within the door than he found 
hintaelf in the embraces of a rough and powerful 
being, with claws that entered his flesh, and so 
completely destroyed all his discretion that he was 
forced to cry out Justly for assistance. The fact 
was, that the bear .leaders, knowing the fidelity of 
their two rough-coated companions, had followed 
their usual custom of placing their little treasure 
between them for safe custody. On the following 
day the would-be thief was pursued to the house ana 
arrested for a depredation he bad previously cem- 
mittsd. — [French paper.] 

Ludicrous Misunderstanding. — Mr. Crab be had, 

I presume, read vary little about Scotland before that 
excursion. It appeared to me that he cenfounded 
tbb Iacheolm of the Frith of Forth with the Icolm- 
kil of the Hebrides ; but John Kemble, I have heard, 
did the same. I believe he really never had known 
until then that a language radically distinct from the 
Rogliah was still actually spoken within the island. 
And this recalls a scent of high merriment wliieh 
occurred the very morning after his arrival. When 
he came down into the breakfast parlor. Sir Walter 
had not yst appeared there, and Mr. Crabbo had be- 
fore hint two or three portly personages, and all in 
the full Highland .garb. That® gentlemen, arrayed 
in a costume so novel, were talking in a language 
which ho did not understand, so he never doubted 
that thsy were foreigners. Tbs Celts, on their part, 
concived Mr. Crabbe, dressed as ha was in rather 
an old-fashioned style of clerical propriety, with 
buckles in his shoes far instance, to be some learned 
abbb, who had come on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Waverly ; and the result was, that when, a little 
afterwards. Sir Walter and his family entered the 
room, they found your father and these worthy lairds 
hammering away, with pain and labour, to make 
themselves mutually understood in most exscrable 
French. Great was the relief, and potent the laugh, 
ter, when the host interrupted their colloquy with his 
plain English ** Good morning.” — [Crabbc’s Life, by 
his Son.] 

From two volumes recently published in London, 
undor the title of “ The Doctor,” in which much 
clever writing is displayed, and solid instructioa on 
mitceUtneous subjects imparted, we have transfer- 
rod some extracts to our paper to-day : 

Late of Country . — Whatever strengthens our local 
attachments is favorable both to individual and nution. 
al character. Our home — our birth-place — our native 
land — think for awhile what the virtues are which 
arise oat of the feelings connected with these words; 
and if thou hast any intellectual eyes thou wilt then 
psrceiv e the connexion between topography and pa- 
triotism. Show me a man who cares no more for 


one place than another, and I will show you in that 
same person one who loves nothing but himself. — 
Beware of those who are homeless by choice ! '' You 
have no bold on s human being whose affections are 
without a tap.root. The laws recognize this truth 
in the privileges which they confer upon freeholders; 
and public opinion acknowledges it also, in the con- 
fidence which it reposes upon those who have what 
is called a stake in the country. 

11 I don't like morality it doses. * * 

“ Nothing excellent was ever produced by any 
author who had the fear of censure before his 
eyes.” * * * * 

A Quack Medicine . — 44 When at any lime it hap. 
pened that one of his eyes was blood-shot, he went 
forthwith in search of some urchin, whose mother, 
either for laziness, or in ths belief that it was whole- 
some to have it in that state, allowed bis ragged 
head to serve as a free warren for certain 4 small 
deer.' One of these hexapods William secured, 
and 4 using him as if he loved him,' put it into his 
eye ; when, according to William's account, ths in. 
sect fed upon what it found, cleared the eye, and 
disappearing he knew not where or how, never was 
sees more. * a a a 

Time is a commodity of which the value rises as 
long s s we live.” 

The Lawa and Lawycra again. — He knew that 
laws were necessary evils ; but he thought they 
were much greater evils than there was any necessi- 
ty that they should be ; and believing this to be oc- 
casioned by those who were engaged in the trade 
of administering them, he looked 'upon lawyers ss 
the greatest pests in the country : 

Because their snd being merely avarice, 

Wind* up th«ir wits to aucb s nimble strain 
As helps to blind the judge, not give him syss. 

lj»rd Brooke. 

Bell ringing. — 44 It would take ninety-one years 
to ring the changes upon twelve bells, at the rate 
of two strokes to the second ; changes upon 
fourteen eould not be rung through at the same 
rate in less than 16,575 years; and upon four and 
twenty they would require more than 117,000 bil- 
lions of year*. Great, than, are the mysteries of 
bell-ringing ! And Cttais may be said in its praise, 
that of all devices which men have sought out for 
obtaining diatinetion by making s noise in the world, 
it is the most harmless-” 

Intelligence . — Let the observe, that I never ob- 
tained any information of any kind which did not on 
some occasion or other proYe available. 

Age. — In age we dislike all changes ss natural 
ly, snd, therefore, no doubt, as fitly, as in youth 
we desire it. 

Local Attac hmen ts. — If fifty years' acquaintance 
did not give us some regard even for stocks and 
stones, we must be socks and stones ourselves. 

Quart in Education . — If I had been born too poor 
to obtain the blessings of education, or too rich to 
profit by them. 

Advice. — They who cannot swim should be con- 
tented with wading in the shallows : they who can, 
may take the deep water, no matter how deep, so it 
be clear. But let no one dive in the mud. 

Marriage . — The man who is married for mere 
worldly motives, without a spark of affection on 
the woman's part, may nevertheless get, in every 
worldly sense of the word, a good wife ; and while 
English women continue to be what, thank Heaven, 
they are, he is likely to do so : but when a woman is 
married for the sake of her fortune, the case is al. 
tered, and the chances era five hunered to one that 
she marries a villain, or at best a scoundrel. * * 

To set about seeking s wife is like seeking one's 
fortune, and the probability of finding a good one in 
•such s quest is less, though poor enough. Heaven 
knows, in both cases. * » * * 

The man who gets in love because he has determin- 
ed to marry, instead of marrying because he is in 
love, goes about to private parties and to public 
places in search of a wife ; and there he is attracted 
by s woman's appearance, and the figure which she 
makes in public, not by her amiable deportment, her 
domestic qualities, and her good report. Watering 
places might with equal propriety be called fishing 
places, because they are frequented by female an. 
glers, who are in quest of such prey, the elder for 
their daughters, the ysunger for themselves. But 
it is a dangerous sport, for the fair Piscatrix is not 
more likely to catch a bon i to, or a darado, then she 
is to be caught by a shark. 

The Turkish Language. — No people have pre- 
tended to so much precision m their language as the 
Turks. They have not only verbs active, passive, 
transitive and reciprocal, but else verba eo-operstive, 


verbs meditative, verbs frequentative,' verbs negative, 
and verbs impossible ; and moreover they hsve what 
are called verbs of opinion, and verbs of knowledge. 
The latter are used when the speaker means it to be 
understood that he speaks of his own sure knowledge, 
and is absolutely certain of what he asserts ; the for- 
mer when he advances it only as What he thinks like- 
ly, or believes upon the testimony of others. 

Feelings.— Y eu meet io this world with false 
mirth as often os with false gravity ; the grinning 
hypocrite is not a more uncommon character than the 
groaning one. As much light discourse comes from 
a heavy heart as from a hollow ene ; and from a full 
mind as from an empty head. 

Eyes. — Mirth sparkled is them, scorn flashsd 
from them, thought beamed in them, benevolence 
glistened in them ; that they wore easily moved to 
smiles, easily to tears. 

Confirmed Habits. — Every one knows the story of 
the tallow chandler, who, having amassed a fortune, 
disposed of his business, and taken a house in the 
country, not far from London, that he might enjoy 
himself, after a few months trial of a holiday life, 
requested permission of his successor to come into 
town, and assist him on melting days. I have heard 
of one who kept a retail epirit shop, and having, in 
like manner, retired from trade, used to employ him- 
self by having one puncheon filled with water, and 
measuring it ofT by pints into another. I have heard 
also, of a butcher in a small country town, who, 
some little time after he had left off business, inform- 
ed his old customers that he meant to kill a lamb 
once a week, just for his amusement. 

Cambridge Anecdote . — Some of my contempora- 
ries may remember a story once current at Cam- 
bridge, of a luckless undergraduate, who being ex- 
amined for his degree, snd failing in every subjeet 
upon which he was tried, complained that he had not 
been questioned upon the tbiugs which he knew. 
Upon which tho examining master, moved lose to 
compassion by the impenetrable dulness of the man 
than to anger by his unreasonable complaint, tore off 
about an inch of paper, and, pushing it towards him, 
desired him to writs upon that all he knew ! 

Singularity. — Of all things, a wise man will most 
avoid any ostentatious appearance of singularity. 

Woman. — Man hath a fleece about him which en- 
ables him to bear the buffetings of the storm ; but 
woman, when young, and lovely, and poor, is as a 
shorn lamb, for which the wind has not besn tern- 
pored. 

Disquisition in Praise of Order. — Think a moment, 

I beseech thee, reader, what order is ! Not the mere 
word which is so often vociferated in the House of 
Commons, or uttered by the Speaker ore rotunda , 
when it is necessary for him to assume the tone of 
Ztvs v^iflptfurns ; but order in its essence and truth, 
in itself and in its derivatives. Waving the orders 
in council, and the order of the day, a phrase so fa- 
miliar in the disorderly days of the French National 
Convention, think, gentle reader, of the order of 
knighthood, of holy orders, of tho orders of architec* 
ture, the Linnacan orders, the orderly serjeant, the 
ordinal numbers, the ordinary of Newgate, the ordi- 
nary on Sundays at two o’clock in the environs of the 
metropolis, the ordinary fases of those who partake 
of what is ordinarily provided for them there ; and 
under the auspices of government itself, and par ex. 
c tile nee , the extraordinary Gazette. And as the val- 
ue of health is never truly and feelingly understood, 
except in sickness, contemplate for a moment 
what the want of order is. Think of disorder in 
things remote, snd then as it approaches thee. In 
(he country wherein thou livest, bad ; in the town 
whereof thou art an inhabitant, worse ; in thine own 
street, worser; in thine own house, worst of all. 
Think of it in tby family, in thy fortune, in thine 
intes.ines. In tby affairs, distressing; in thy mem- 
bers, painfail ; in thy coaduct, ruinous. Order is the 
sanity of the mind, the health of the body, the pease 
of the city, the security of the state, r s the bean s 
to a house, as the bones to the microcosm of man, 
so is order to all things. Abstract it from a diction- 
ary, and thou mayest imagine the inextricable con- 
fusion which would ensue. Reject it from the al- 
phabet, and Zerah Colburn himself could not go 
through the chriscrosB row. How tl4h should I do 
without it in this history ? A Quaker, byname Ben- 
jamin Lay, fwh) was a little cracked in the head, 
though sound at heart,) took one of his compositions 
once to Benjamin Franklin that it might be printed and 
published. Franklin having leoked over the mans, 
script, observed, that it was deficient in arrangement. 

4 It is no matter replied ths author,' 'print any part thou 
pleasest first.' Many are the speeches and the sermons 
and the treatises and the poems, snd the volumes. 
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which are like Benjamin Lay's book : the head 
might serve for the tail, and the tail for the body, 
and ihe body for the head, — either end for the mid. 
die, and the middle for either end; nay, if youj 
eeuld turn them inside out like a polypus, or a glove, 
they wonld be no worse for the operation. When 
the excellent Hooker was on his death.bed, he ex. 
pressed his joy at the prospect of entering a world 
of order." 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS* 

£^* SIMON F AIRMAN, of the village of Lanaingburgh, in 
the county ol Rensselaer, and state of New- York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty lOd nails in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sixes, evan to spikes for ships. The nail is 
hammered! and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched ia good and sure. 
One horse power ia sufficient to drive one machine, and mav 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is in 
operation. Said Kairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who ixisy apply for them as soon 
aathey may bo made, and on the most reasonable terms. H< 
also desires to sell one halfof his patent right for the use ofaaid 
machines throughout the United Slates. Any person desiring 
further information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village ol Lan 
siagburgh.— August li, 1933. A29tfRMAF 


TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES* 

JC3" PROFESSOR RAF1NESQUE, of Philadelphia, offers 
his services to render stcainboata incombustible and not liable 
to sink, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking against 
snags, sawyers and rocks. This will save many boats, much 
property, and the lives of hundreds every year. Those who 
neglect this easy improvement, deserve to be neglected and de> 
sorted by the public as unmindful of safety. Apply, postpaid. 

SI R J MM k F 


O” TOWNSEND & DURFEE* of Palmyra, Bianu 

faeturers of Railroad Rope , having removed their establish- 
ment to Hudson, under the name ol Durfee , May it Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (wkhout splice) lor in- 
clined planes of Railroacs at (he shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any ol the principal cities in the United States. As to 
thequality ol Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. It H.R. U Co., Albany ; or Janies Archibald, Engincei 
Hudson and Delaware Sana] and Railroad Company, Carbon 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, / 

January 39, 1833. S 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES* 

HP* PROFESSOR KAF1NESQUE, of Philadelphia, will 
undertake to build CARS that will carry alonfe their own rail- 
way, and may be ussd on level M’Adam roads. They will| 
save ten millions of money in be wasted on 1000 miles ol iron 
railroads to be laid in the United States within a few years 
and dispense with tracks and double tracks. These Cars may 
b« drawn by horses or steam. He elaims to have discovered 
them ever since 1825, by his caveats filed in the Patent Office 
Apply, post paid. 31 R J MM & F 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 

13* INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings ol 
ail kinds devised or built in New. York, or any pan of iht 
United States, as chesp as any other combustible buildings 
Actual Uuildiuge aud houses rendered incombustible si a small 
additional expense. 

SHIPS ef ail sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
sud not liable to sink, at a small ^expense. 

For sale, 19,000 lbs. of ANT1GNIS, or Incombustible Var- 
nish, at one dollar per lb. 

Apply to C. 8. KaF 1NESQ.UK, Professor of Hist, and Nat. 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect. Sic. in Philadelphia. No. 69 North 
9th street. A pamphlet given gratis. 

References In New-York. — Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me- 
chanics* Magazine ; Messrs. Rush ton A Aspiuwali, Diuggisie 

Editors in the city or country, copying this advertisement, 
will receive a com mission on any contract procured by theii 
means. SlRJMMkF 
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Flat Bars in 

five tons ol 1 inch by - 

4 inch, | 

| lengths ol 14 to 16 

do. 

H do. 

r do. j 

feet counter sunk 

do. 

l{ do. 

[ do. | 

holes, ends cut at 

do. 

2 do. , 

t do- | 

"an angle of 45 de- 

do. 

34 do. 

do. 

1 greet with spli- 

soon expected. 

1 

j cing plates, nails 



J 

to suit. 


300 

40 

800 

100 


260 de. of Edge Ralls of 36 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Irou Rims of 30, 33. and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 2£, Si), 24, 3, 3}, 34, and 3£ inches diameter for Rail 
way Cars and Locomotives of patent irou. 

The above will be sold lYee ot duty, to Slate Goveraraents 
and lacorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. A G. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Medela and samples of all the different kinde of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in thiol 
~ • j will be exhibited to those disposed to 


country aud Great Britain 
examine them 
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LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES 

Mr THE AMERICAN STEAM CAKK1AGECOMPAN Y, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es 
peclally Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
nave become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines., and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United Slates, and that 
they art prepared to execute any orders for the construction ol 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may moke in reference to this line ol 
business. 

They have already in their possession the requisite appara 
tus for the consamotion of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted te travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton eugine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 22 1-3 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that or the best English engines of the same class, with reaped 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness aud fac ility of their re 
pairs. 

Tne ensiaes will bs adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, coke, or any other ftxel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. 

The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than tboee on which enginee of the same class can be 
precured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ac. and ether communications in re- 
ference to the eubject, will be addreeced to the eubecriber, in the 
aity of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

December 2d, 1833. 

For further information on thia sublect uee No. 49, page] 
718 of tMe Journal. . 1 


VILLI AM NORRIS, Secretary. 



ALBANY SEED-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
POSITORY. 

The subseriber having resumed the charge of th« 
n hove establishment, is now enabled to furnish if a 
ders and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of | 
1833, warranted of the beet quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for it. and by eiperi 
enced seedsmen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rals 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best house* 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures here- 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that it is 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated 

Also — French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga.and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Famur ». 

W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 

Catalogues may be had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
justice can be done in the execution. 

*** Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for the following publications 
to wit: — 

New York Farmbr and American Gardener's Magazine. 

Mechanics’ Maoazink and Register of Inventions A Improve 
menu. 

American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Im 
provements; and the 

Nr w- York American, Daily , 7W- Weekly , and Semi- Weekly, 
either or all of which may be seen and obtained by those who 
wish them, by calling at 347 Worth Market street, Albany. 


SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 

£3" Compasses ol various sizes and of superior qaality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment o< Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. A G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 6t corner of Maidenlai.e. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS* 

£3” The subscriber manufactures all kinds of InetrumenU in 
his profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles ol 
construction ami workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured la tbe United Slates ; several ol which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compaas, with a Telescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
of the needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes — and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
se. WM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The fol owing recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, aud others interested.! 

Baltimore, 1833. 

In reply to tby inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured h y thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the “Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex- 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation DepanmcMit. 

Both Levols and Compasses arc in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, co any others 
In use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
ception of Goniometer that we nave yet tried in laying the rails 
on ihi* Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the enginee) 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience ol 
the Compass. It is indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheap instrument that I have yei 
seen, and I cannot but beliove It will be preferred to all others 
now In ui-e for laying ofrails— and in fact, when known, Ithink 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 
ol Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two ycara made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s “ Patent Improved Compass,” I can saiely say I be 
lieve it to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and aa such moat cheerfully recommend it to F.n. 
gineeisand Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown, February, 1831. 

For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J 
Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined the proper 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

1 consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engl 
neers as preferable to any others for that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 

ml If OermanL and Nor rise. Railroad 


STEPHENSON, 

Builder of a superior style of Passenger Car * for Railroads 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New*York. 

JC?" RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well te axamin 
these Cars ; a specimen of which muy be sc m on that part e 
the New-York and Harltem Railroad, now in o|w ration. 

Jfdtf 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXER AND 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

£3* Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, ordU Wall street, New-York, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS 
Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS. KETCHUM A OROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS, 

Near Drv Dock, New-York. 

£3- THOMAS B. STILLMAN. Manufacturer ol Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
tnil other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Bail - 
ers, which are warranted, lor safety and economy, to be supe- 
rior to any tiling of the kind heretofore used. The Ivllnu 
assurance is given that werk shall be done well, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share ol public patronage is respectfully 
solicited. ml8 



INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY* 

£3- EWIN fcHEARYTK, at the sign of tbe Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Belli 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instrument* in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the ahonest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired fwith care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments arc held, they respectfully beg leave to lander to 
the public perusal, the iollowing certificates from gentlemen ol 
[distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin A Heartte. — Agreeably to your request mads some 
months since, i now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Bahimoie and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier period, but was intsntionallv delayed, in order t»a6«*rd 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, so that 1 could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, il'such the* 
should be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured liom our northern ci- 
ties arc considered good, 1 have a decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured fnr 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, aud fire 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional iiupertectii-n ot 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, anJ st the satse time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Intel nal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments ol superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

i have examined with care several Engineers’ instrument* 
ol your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and Survey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure ia exprersing my opinion 
ofthe excellence of the workmanship. The parts of ike levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility ia use, asd accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 

These instruments seemed to n.e to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so mary bars be«u 
made within these, lew years ; and 1 have no doubt but they 
will give evety satisfaction when used in tbe field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD. U. £ . Civil Engineer. 

Baltimoie, May 1st. 1833 

To Messrs Ewln’and Heartte— As you have asked metogue 
my opinion ol the inerlrs of those instruments of your maun, 
tacture which 1 have either used or examined) I cheerluliy stale 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their qualities have gone, I have great reason to think well of 
the skill displayed in their construction. #The neatness oilketr 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark* by my 
self, and of the accuracy ol their performance I have received 
satisfactory assurance from others, who^e opinion I respect, 
and who have bad them for a consideiable time in use. The 
efforts you have made since vour establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the necessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
may want In our line, deserve the unqualified approbation and 
qur warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success which 
yourenterpriie so well merits, 1 remain, yours. At. 

B. H LATROBE, 

Civil Engineerln the service cf the Baltimore sud Ohio RaHJ 
road Company. 

A number ol other letters are in our possession and might be 
introduced, but are too lengthy. We akould be happy te 
submitiham upon application, to any per: on desirous perns, 
ing the some. loth 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT AT AVOYLLE FERRY, RED RIVER, LOU. 
For the month of January , 1834— {Lot. 31.10 N., Long. 91.59 W. nearly.) 
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Weather , Remarks, $c. 


cloudv $ distant heavy thunder a. m. — at 4 p. m. a severe thunder shower 

J {from sto w— at 7 p. m. wind w to n — high all night* 


{ trom • to w — at 7 p, 

— wind high all day and night 
dear— night cloudy — Red River at a stand 
jcloudy— snow at 9 a. m. to 1 p. m., one inch deep— night dear 
(dear — light douds— night dear— severe freeze 

—snow left in the shade, where the the sun shone all gone 
morning— white frost— snow gone— evening and night cloudy— Red 
doudy— pumpkins froze [River rising 

M — heavy thunder and rain— evening and night drizzling, steady I 

— showers all day and night 

U U M 

“ a. m — evening dear— wind n, high 

w all day— and au night drizzling 


sunshine 




r morning— evening light douds and sunshine 
— Ugnt rain or drizzling all day and night 


|| evening light douds, and wind s, light 

— rain all day. with some hail— and night hail and sleet 
—snowing light all day— and drizzling and hail all night 

M • M tt tt it 

evening, sun visible through light douds 
“ sunshine and night dear 


* Red River rising— below high water mark 11 feet 3 inches. 

Red River rose this month 3 feet 5 inches— below high water, 7 feet 9 inches. 


Avoylle Ferry, on Red River, Lou., ) 
February 8th, 1834. ) 

To the Editor of the Railroad Journal ; 

Sib — Inclosed is the range of the Ther-| 
nometer for the month of January, regularly 
entered as stated. It has been the most extra- 
ordinary month ever noticed in this part of the 
country, for cold— cloudy — rains— and changes 
of weather. Most respectfully, 

Your most ob't servant, 

P. G. Voorhibs. 

P. 8. — I wrote you particularly on 3d Jan- 
uary, ultimo. 

{We are much obliged to our worthy corres- 
pondent for a continuance of his communica- 
tions and regret, to say that the one above re-| 
ferred to, of 3d January, has not been received, 
more especially on account of the interruption 
it causes in our thermometries! record. — Ed.] 


COHUSEBCUL RECORD. 


Mepmrt of the New York Market , Thureday , March 
27, 1834. 

Ashes — Pots continue in tolerable request at 4 30, 
while Pearls ere enly in moderate request at 4 60. 

Coal — Sales were made of unbroken Schuylkill 
by auction at 4 37a4 50. 

CerrsE — Sales of Laguira green at 1 1 1.2 ets. 

Cotton — There is a little more demand for home 
use, and prices are sustained. Sales of Upland at 
Ual2 1.2, and New Orleans 12 1.2al3 1.2 cts. 

Flour — Has advanced full 25 cents a barrel since 
Saturday. Sales of common brands Western at 5| 
dells.: Howard st. 4 87 ; Philadelphia 5; and New 
Orleans at 4 50. 

Grain— Is dull; some sales of Ohio, via. New 
Orleans Whoat at 1 dollar. 

Molasses — Considerable sales sinee our last, of 
New Orleans at 30 cts. ; Porto Rico 30a32, and Ha. 
vans 24 cts. 

No change is the prices of Sugar or Spirits. 

The Sabina’s cargo of Teas is announced for 

Tuesday. • 

Cattle Market— Upper Butte Head , New. York , 
March 24. 

Birves— 420 bead in market, including 50 left 
over from last week. The cattle were ot fair quali. 
ty, and the demand about the same as last week. 375 1 
were sold at an advance of 12 1.2 cts pr cwt on for. 
mer prices. Prime sold at $7 50 ; good, $6 50a$7; 
o^disgry, 85 50a7 — average, 6 62 1.2 per cwt. 

AbiEEr— There wae but a small supply :n market, 
aiAsalea^rere rather dull. Some were sold at from 
88 fp^acORB^ng to quality. / 


Cows and Calves— Are dull. Some sales at $23, 
25, 28 and 30. 

Cincinnati , March 19. 

Flour — The arrivals during the last week have 
been email. It is bought up as fast as it arrives, at 
8^ 75 and the inspection. 

Whmeet— B ut little in market. We quote at 
18 1.4— in demand. 

BALTIMORE MBRKET8- Marthtt. 

There are ns transactions from stores In Howard street Flour. 
The few loads coming in are taken from w aeons at R4 35 No 
sales of City Mills Flour 

There Is but little doing In any kind of Crain, and the mar- 
ket appears to bs without change. 

Whiskey in hhds. we quote at 31 cents in large lots, and 211 
ets In small lots. The wagon price of hhls Is 90 cts, exclusive 
of the barrel. 

CHARLESTON PRICE CURRENT, March 22. 

Home Productions. 

COTTON— Sea Island 25 a 35 ; Stained 1* a 16. 

Maine 22 a 25. 

Santee 90 a 94. 

Sheri staple 10 a 121. 

RICE— Inferior to good 2 a 34 ; prime 3f a 2). 

FLOUR— Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Richmond. $5 a 59 

CORN— 50a75; OAT838a43; PEAS 56 a 70. 

BACON— 7 a 8* cents ; HAMS— 9 a 10A. 

LARD— 8 n 9 cents ; SOAP— Yellow 6 a 7. 

BALE ROPE — 5 a 10 cents. 

OIL — Sperm. 90 a 1 10 cents per galloq. 

Foreign Productions. 

BAGGING— Dundee, and Inverness, 42 inch 24 a 25 : Tow 
and Flax do 18 a 22. 

OSNABURC8— 91 a 11. 

IRON— Assorted Russia and Sweden, 100 Ibs.g4 a 41. 

SALT— Liverpool, coarse in bags of 4 bushels, gl.31 a 1.37; 
In bulk 38. | 

Turks Island 50. 

SUGAR— Havana, white 9 a 104 ; brown 79 a 8. 

Muscovado 8 a 10 ; St. Croix and Jamaica 94 a 104; 

New Orleans 7| a 9. 

R ska ixs —Cotton— There has been a very fair demand for 
Uplands during the week from 10 to 124 ; the sales have been 
principally in the Ansr qualities, although thsrshas been a good 
demand lor the Inferior descriptions. There hes been a good 
demand for long Staple also this week at our quotations. 

Rica.— The market still continues heavy and a few soles that 
have been, were made at a reduction of 1-8 to 3-16ibs of a dol. 
lar. 

Flour.— This article remains doll. 

Grain. — There have been pretty extensive sales this week. 

I FWw the Mho Orleans Pries Current, of March 8.1 

Remarks. — The past week has been obscured by a dally and 
regular succession of rain and fog, the streets are again co 
vered with liquid mud, and we are reminded oecaeinnally, 
In the course of twenty-four hours, of changes indicative of 
the four seasons. It Is hardly necemary to add, that out door 
nflbirsare retarded in consequence; freight cannot be Iran*-, 
ported to the shipping without much risk of Injury, and that 
already deposited on the Levee occasionally is caught in a 
shower. The Mieeiaelppi Is at about the same stage last no. j 
tlced, three feet below high water mark. Of the timee in gen- 
eral, we cannot say more than repeat former remarks— the 
cry of «• Hard timee !” is in the mouth* of nearly all who give 
themselves any trouble about the matter; and, though we be. 
Ileve them to be hard enough, yet, if our private opinion can 
died any light on the subject, we are free to say that they have 
been rendered doubly dimcultby Idle clamor. The curtailment) 
of accommodations by the Banks is certainly a great drawback 
to our commerce, and has reduced the prices of Stocks, Ac. 
below what we thought could be the contingent of a proba- 
bility ; but, If those who have cash Idly hoarded, could find 
nrmnem to invest It, (and a better opportunity never presented 
Ueelf since we have known the city,) In one short month, mo 


ney would, we believe, go a begging for good notes at 10 pef 
cent per annum. We are aware that many, very many, are 
of precisely the contrary oplllon ; and so long as this idea is 
supported, nay, tolerated by the community, Just so long will 
we have “ hard times/’ 

COTTON. — The market has been very lively since a few 
days, and sales te about 16,000 bales, Including portions of ev- 
ery description, have been made at 4 to 4_eem. per lb. advance. 
1 he operations have been principally in Tennessee and Alalm- 
ma Cotton, et 91 a 10 cents per lb. for parcels round. The stuck 
of Tennessee is very small, while that of Alabama is abund- 
ant. Of Louisiann and Mississippi there is little left for sals, 
and fine parcels of these descriptions, in particular, are very 
scarce. The market has assumed a more healthy appearance 
than fenuerly ; aud, but for the extremely unpropiliuus wea- 
ther, would be very animated. 

SUGAR continues to command former rates of 5 a 74 ceate 
per lb. for that of good quality in the city. 

MOLASSES la in the usual good demand, and prices remain 
without change, 90ail on plantation, and 23a93£ In town. 
^FLOUR— The price remains without change, and the demand 

PORK Is in good demand, and a fair business has been done 
■t the rates quoted. 

BACON , as remarked last week, is rather dull, without charms 
in price. 

quality ^ ®°° < * demand, atftf cents per lb. for that of good 

LEA D, Pig— There is no alteration In pries, $5 124 per 100 
pounds. 

FREIGHTS have improved— and, as usual, some are refus- 
ing current, and waiting higher rates. 


VOL. III. OF THE RAILROAD JOUR- 
NAL AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
ME NTS is published once a week in quarto form, with 
1® to each number, at $3 ; or in semi-monthly form, 
of 32 pages, stitched in a cover of colored paper, at $4 per 
annum, in, advance. The first and second volumes of the 
Journal may be had in two parts to the year, either stitched 
in covers or bound in boards, at the subscription price, with 
price of binding, in one part, 50 cents, in two parte 8 1 per 
volume. Those in covers may be sent by mail to any 
part of the country, the same os a magazine. Published at 
No. 35 Wall st., New-York, by D. K. Minor, Editor and 
Proprietor. 

THE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND 
REGISTER OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE. 
MENTS is now just commencing its second year. It will 
be continued in a manner altogether superior to that of the 
first year. It has drawn forth many valuable corres- 
pondents, in different parts of the country, with the assist, 
ance of whom, and those who may hereafter contribute to 
its columns, together with the ability of Mr. John Knight, 
formerly, and for several years , proprietor and publisher 
of the London Mechanics* Magazine, who is engaged 
os Editor, the proprietor has no hesitation in saying that 
it will be found worthy of an extended circulation and 
a liberal support. The first year, ox two first volumes, having 
been stereotyped, may now be had either in nuthbers, or 
bound in boards — either at wholesale or retail. Price 81 50 
per voL in numbers, or 81 75 in boards, or 83 per an- 
num. A liberal discount made to the trade. PuoUahed 
by the proprietor, D, K. Minor, at No. 35 Wall st. N. Y, 

THE NEW-YORK FARMER AND 
AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, baa com- 
menced the second volume of a new series. It is published 
once a month, in quarto form of 32 pages to each month 
ly number, at 83 pei annum sn advance. The last vol. 
time may be had either stitched in a cover , so as to be 
sent by mail, or in boards. Price, stitched, 83 25 ; in 
boards, 83 50. Each subscriber who pays in advance, or 
previous to the first of April, free qf postage or commission, 
will be entitled to eight additional pages to each monthly 
number , or 96 extra pages to the volume. Published at No. 
35 Wall street, N.Y. D. K. MINOR, Proprietor. 

Jan. 22, 1834. 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANICS will hereafter be published at the 
same office. Each quarterly number will contain about 
300 large octavo pages, embracing the moat choice articles 
from the best agricultural and mechanical publications 
both in America and Europe. It will form 2 volumes to 
the year, of about 640 pages each, and will be put up like 
other quarterly publications, so as to be sent by mail. 
Prico, 85 per annum, in advance. 

N. B. A small edition only will be published. 

D. K. Minor also publishes the NEW.ypRK AMERI- 
CAN, daily, tri-weekly, and semi-weekly. 

Also, the PLOUGH-BOY, a cheap agricultural publi- . 
cation, of eight quarto pages , is issued onoe a week, at 
81 50 per annum, in advance. It contains much inter- 
esting reading upon agriculture, &c. 

5T All Letters and Communications for the above pub- 
lications, may be addressed, free of pottage, to 

D. K. MINOR. 


BOW READY, 

AN INTERESTING AND USBFCJL MAP. 

Upon which is delineated nearly all the Railroads 
now chartered in the U. States. It is designed to show 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 
as well as where others may hereafter be constructed to 
connect with them. It may be had either in sheets, price 
81 25, or put up in morocco for pocket maps, price 81 50, 
or on rollers at 82 25, in any quantity, by applying to the 
subscriber. D. K. MINOR, 35 Wall street. 

New-York, April 2, 1835. ^ 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, Ac. 

NEW-YORK, APRIL 5, 1834. 

The writer of the following letter will ex- 
cuse us, we trust, for publishing it without his 
consent. The truth is, we are driven, these 
hard times, to adopt all honorable means in 
our power to extend its circulation, that we 
may receive back the money it has cost us. If 
we can do that, by a collection of what is now 
due from those who have heretofore taken it, 
the sale of copies flow on hand, and an exten- 
sion of its circulation, we will never say a 
word more about having thus far received no 
compensation for our own services in superin- 
tending it. One cannot afford to work for no- 
thing unless his expenses are defrayed : and we 
should not have been obliged to do o, if all 
who have patronized , had paid us. 

Liverpool, Feb. 30th, 1834. 

Sir, — l am requested by Mr. Vignoles to sub- 
scribe for a sett of the Railroad Journal, with 
the back numbers complete, for the Institute 
of Civil Engineers in London, and another for 
the Board of Public Works of Dublin, which 
may both be sent as you have hitherto sent 
his copies. He says they will all prefer hav- 
ing them in semi-monthly parts, stitched in a 
wrapper, as you have sometimes sent them ; I 
should also prefer mine in that way. 1 have, 
likewise, at the solicitation of Doctor Lardner, 
to ask you to send two copies of all the back 
numbers, and to continue him as a subscriber. 
On seeing my copy, he expressed the utmost 
astonishment that such a work should be pub- 
lished in America, and I dare say he will be 
the means of your procuring additional sub. 
scribers. You will please to forward me your 
bill, which shall be immediately paid.^ 

Your obedient servant, . 

Francis B. Ogden, 
Consul of the U. S. at Liverpool. 


Erie and Kalamazoo Railroad. — We are' 
Happy to learn by the following letter from 
one of the commissioners, that $148,000 of the 
capital stock of this company has been taken, 
leaving but forty shares of $50 each, to make 
up the full amount necessary to make a good 
wooden railroad from Port Lawrence to Adri- 
an. — [Miami of the Lakes.] 

“Adrian, March 6, 1834. 

“ The books for receiving subscriptions to 
the capital stock of the Erie and Kalamazoo 
Railroad Company were opened here as per 
notice, on the 4th instant. On that and, the 
following day there were 9d0 shares subscribed, 
which is $40,000. The stock finds a more 
ready market than was anticipated by the 
warmest advocate of the road. This tells well 
for the intelligence and enterprise of the in- 
habitants of the counties of Lenawe and Mon- 
roe. People of every profession, trade, and bu- 
siness, have taken stock. Can there be any 
doubt that a railroad will be built, when so 
many unite their strength and say it shall go 
on ? Your favorite theory of wooden railroads 
will therefore soon be put in practice.” 


By a gentleman of this place, recently from 
Columbus, we are informed that the Wabash 
and Erie Canal bill had a few days before the 
time of adjournment been passed by the House 
and sent to the Senate, where, after some tri- 
lling amendments, it also passed, and that 
there was no doubt that the Senate’s amend- 
ment would be concurred in by the House 
without opposition. The bill, as we are inform- 
ed verbally, provides for the immediate survey 
by engineers, under the direction of the Com- 
missioners, of both banks of the river from the 
Indiana line to the foot of the rapids, and also 
an examination of the bed of the river as low 
down as the head of the rapids, with a view tc 
a slack water navigation, it it should be deem- 
ed expedient. 

Three gentlemen to be appointed by the go- 
vernor, to select and appraise the lands belong- 
ing to the canal, which lands are to be brought 
into market as early as practicable, and sold 
for cash, provided that none shall be struck 
off at a less price than $3 50 per acre, nor less 
than its apprised value ; and no canal land 
;an be entered at private sale until two pub- 
lic sales shall have been held. The proceeds 
of these sales are to be applied without unne- 
cessary delay to the construction of the canal. 

It is expected that the engineers will be on 
the route as soon as the ground is well settled. 

We shall publish the canal bill as soon as 
we have the ggod fortune to lay our hands on 
it. — [Miami of the Lakes.] 


Internal Improvements , No. V. By F. To 

the Editor of the American Railroad Jour- 
nal, and Advocate of Internal Improvements. 

Sir, — Animated discussions have at va- 
rious times taken place, in relation to the par- 
ticular plan that is best adapted as a general 
means to promote and facilitate internal com- 
merce ; and although systems have been ex- 
plained, and theories investigated, in the most 
lucid and elaborate manner, they have been 
too frequently characterized by party influence, 
to produce any other effect than that of ex- 
citing animosities to the prejudice of the true 
interest of the cause. 

It is not believed that any one particular 
plan can with propriety be recommended as 
most fit to subserve the general interest of the 
country. The circumstances which should 
govern the mind in the choice and adoption of 
such plan are principally cf a local character, 
and entirely independent of general rules. 
Canals, railways, turnpikes, have each their 
particular province, their particular sphere of 
action. Each, according to circumstances, pos- 
sesses, relatively, certain capabilities and ad- 
vantages, for which it claims precedence over 
the other two ; and for which alone it should 
be selected as most likely to conduce to the 
improvement of the section of country it may 
be intended to benefit. 

One of the main causes of error, and one 
that has been productive of more injury than 
any other, may be traced to the prejudice that 
has so unreasonably existed in the minds of the 
people, against the employment of men of sci- 
ence in the construction of important public 
works. It is disgraceful to find the interests 
of men of this class, even when possessing a 
large share of practical knowledge, prejudiced 
by the very thing which ought, m the eyes of 
ah enlightened community, to havfe advanced 
them ; to find their services slighted and put 
aside to give place to those who, professing to 
act independently of all theory and scientific 
principle, and ignorant of every thing except 
the few practical rules indispensable in their 
vocations, happen to enjoy the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being mere practical men. It is 
only by the lights of science that we can ever 
nope to estimate with any degree of accuracy 
the combined actions of different causes, and 
by a correct knowledge of its principles that 
we can avoid making improper applications 
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of established laws, and be enabled to draw lc- 

f itimate conclusions from particular premises. 1 

t is not imagined by any reflecting personj 
that knowledge of this kind can possibly mili- 
tate against a correct conception of plans, and! 
a judicious arrangement of details. Were it) 
reasonable to suppose, even for a moment, the 
encouragement of any such ridiculous notions,' 
many convincing instances might be adduced] 
as evidence to maintain the contrary position, 
— that without its assistance no engineer can 
hope to attain to eminence in his profession. 
Prony, Tredgold, and Smeaton, were all, in 
some sense, practical men ; but to an exten- 
sive practice they united a profound knowledge 
of all the different branches of mechanical sci- 
ence ; and who have contributed more than 
they to the general diffusion of knowledge, 
under the different heads to which their atten- 
tion was directed. We are persuaded that it 
is only from the exertions of such men (and ma- 
ny such may be found in this country), that we 
can possibly escape falling into the snares 
that are laid by designing men to dupe the un- 
wary. 

So much has already been written on the 
relative value of railroads and canals, that the 
subject is indeed well nigh exhausted ; and 
although little i>r nothing, it is believed, can be 
adduced further to strengthen our position, 
but what has been hundreds of times reitera- 
ted from every quarter of the Union, still it 
cannot be passed by, consistently with the ob- 
ject in view and in justice to the cause we up- 
hold, without a brief notice of some of the 
characteristics by which these formidable ri- 
vals, if such they must be considered, are 
chiefly governed. That of friction, as it has 
proved a fruitful source of disputation among 
theorists, claims particular attention, as the 
basis on which most of the arguments are 
founded ; and although the experiments from 
which our information on this important topic 
is derived have been conducted with the great- 
est care and precision, the results diner so 
widely in character, and present so many ma- 
terial opposing points, that the laws establish- 
ed from the conclusions drawn from the one 
have ever been invalidated by those drawn 
from the other. It was long looked upon as a 
fundamental principle, that the friction of roll- 
ing and sliding bodies was the same for all velo- 
cities , and consequently, that any body being 
acted on by a constant force barely sufficient 
to overcome its friction, together with the re- 
sistance of the atmosphere, would, like a fall- 
ing body acted on by gravitation, proceed with 
a motion continually accelerated, and in- 
crease beyond any assignable limit. How- 
ever startling this assertion may have been at 
its first appearance, it yet found many to coun- 
tenance its introduction, and claim its admis- 
sion as a truth deserving unlimited credit. 
Here was a fine field for speculation; and to 
this apparent paradox may be traced the foun- 
tain head from which has emanated all the 
enthusiastic hopes and extravagant expecta- 
tions which have characterized the railroad 
mania during the last few years. Fortunate- 
ly, however, for the cause of science, men have 
been found sufficiently sceptical to question 
the truth of this absurd position. Morin, sat- 
isfied in his own mind, that his predecessors, 
Vince and Coulomb, had been laboring under 
the effect of some undefinable error, determined 
to sift the matter until he discovered the cause. 
Having prepared an apparatus for this pur- 
pose, he varied the velocity from the lowest 
up to ten feet per second ; the rubbing surfaces 
from some tenths of a square inch to nearly 
five hundred square inches ; and the pressures 
from ninety to twenty-five hundred pounds. 
All the experiments made within these limits, 
and they were repeated many times, agree in 
character, and prove, what is more consistent 
with our ideas, and reconcileable with our ex- 
perience, that the friction of surfaces moving 
on each other is entirely independent both of ve- 
locity and surface , and proportionable to the presA 


sure. In this experiment, of course, the op- 
posing resistance of the medium through which 
the body passes is abstracted. 

These practical resulfs were still, however, 
highly satisfactory, as placing the ability to 
propel carriage son railroads at a suitable speed, 
for the more rapid dispatch of business, beyond 
a doubt ; and as showing the striking relative 
difference in the force requisite to produce the 
same degree of speed upon canals. But be- 
fore go.ng further, let us examine a little into 
the nature of this latter resistance. We find 
this to be governed by totally different laws: 
that it increases with the square of the velo- 
city. It is the resistance of the medium through 
which the body passes, and is occasioned by 
Jwo causes, — the cohesion of the particles and 
the inertia of matter. Thus, if a body 
move through a fluid at different velocities, the 
resistance will increase with the increased 
number of particles struck in a given time; 
which, of course, will be determined by the 
space run through in that time. If, therefore, 
a triple number of particles be struck, the re- 
sistance will be triple ; but it increases further 
with the force with which the body strikes the 
particles, and this being proportional will be 
also at a triple rate, making the whole resist- 
ance nine-fold : i. e., partly in the ratio of the 
velocity, and partly in the duplicate ratio of 
that velocity. 

The only apology offered for these tedious 
and uninteresting details, is the circumstance 
of their being addressed to the unenlightened — 
to those whose occupations may preclude them 
from bestowing much care and reflection upon 
subjects of this character. It is a desideratum! 
admitted bv all who have the interest of the 
country at neart, that a correct knowledge of 
fundamental principles be so generally diffused 
throughout every class of society, tnat each 
and every individual member thereof may be 
enabled of himself to pass judgment on the 
relative merits and demerits of the various 
schemes presented for public approbation ; and 
to detect the fallacies of those whose wilful 
misrepresentations have so often before led in- 
to error. Almost every instance that has oc- 
curred where serious injury has resulted from 
ill-advised and ill-concerted undertakings, has 
been characterized by a total ignorance of the 
commonest rules of hydro-dynamics. Many 
unhappy examples might be adduced to illus- 
trate this observation, but we forbear, in the 
hope that the experience derived from the past 
will so regulate the actions of the future as to 
render their recurrence, unless wilful, next to 
impossible. 

But to return to our subject. It appears from 
the different nature of these resistances, that 
the rate of velocity on canals is confined to 
a very low limit, whereas the rate of that on 
railroads may be increased to any height that 
will not prove injurious to the road and car- 
riage. On the other hand, however, it is to 
be remarked that this very principle, which is 
harped on as an insuperable objection to the 
further use of the canal, actually endows it 
with advantages that are altogether unattaina- 
ble on railroads. We shall endeavor to ex- 
plain this in as few words as possible. The 
relative good effect produced at different veloci- 
ties, in round numbers, stands very nearly 
thus : One to three in favor of canals at a ve- 
locity of two and a half miles per hour ; equal 
at a velocity of five miles per hour ; and one 
to three in favor of railroads at a velocity of ten 
m-les per hour. Now, reasoning from these pre 
mises it can be made to appear that a force of 
traction on a canal equal to one hundred pounds, 
will be amply sufficient to move a mass equal 
to ninety thousand pounds. A horse travel- 
ling at the slow rate of two miles per hour can 
draw with ease thirty -tons in a boat weighing 
fifteen tons. This gives us at once a proportion 
of one to nine hundred as the amount of re- 
sistance opposed to the motion of a vessel 
through the water at two miles per hour. 

I Now, reducing this velocity to one ipile per 


hour, the proportion becomes one to three hun- 
dred and sixty ; and if to a half a mile per 
hour, one to fourteen hundred and forty ; or, 
in other words, a traction equal in force to 100 
lbs. can thus at that rate draw a mass of the 
enormous weight of 1,444,000 lbs. This as- 
tonishing fact does not only exist in theory, 
but has actually been prove a in practice, upon 
our own lakes. A single horse has been known 
to draw, at the rate of one mile per hour, a raft 
weighing two hundred tons. F. 


Farther Illustration of the Principle of Mr. 

Ericsson's Caloric Engine. [From the 

London Mechanics’ Mag&zine.l 

Sis, — The following remarks, in eluci- 
dation of the principle of my Caloric En- 
gine, will, I feel confident, not be unaccept- 
able to your many scientific readers. 

To arrive at a clear understanding of the 
advantage gained by the new mode of em- 
ploying heat adopted in this engine, it may 
not be amiss to pause for a moment to con- 
sider how heat is at present made use of 
when employed to actuate that universal in- 
strument of mechanical power, the steam 
engine. Is it necessary to the effect produced , 
that the heat should be absorbed or de- 
stroyed, or in any way diminished in energy ? 
f f this question can be answered in the ne- 
gative, then it will be quite logical to assume 
that the power of the steam engine forms 
but a fraction of that which the combustion 
of a given quantity of fuel is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

Well, then, let us suppose a quantity of 
steam, of known volume and pressure, to be 
admitted into a vessel containing cold water 
of a given weight and temperature ; the ele- 
vation of temperature which will be pro- 
duced will, of course, afford an accurate 
measure of the quantity of heat contained 
in the steam previous to its condensation. 
Suppose, now, that an equal volume of steam, 
of equal pressure, as in the first instance, is 
admitted under a piston, working in a cylin- 
der, and subjected to a proportionate load ; 
that piston will, of course, move until all the 
steam has been admitted, and by its motion 
exert a force proportionate to the pressure 
of the st^am and the volume displaced. Let, 
then, the steam be discharged from under the 
piston into the vessel of cold water, under 
similar circumstances as in the first supposi- 
tion, and it will be found that the same ele- 
vation of temperature will take place as when 
the steam was not previously employed to 
raise the piston. We thus find that the pro- 
duction of mechanical force by heat is unac- 
companied by any loss of heat.* 

But, in the steam engine, this remarkable 
circumstance is not productive of any advan- 
tage, for although nearly all the heat genera- 
ted in the boiler is unquestionably conducted 
to the condenser, that heat cannot from 
thence be brought back to the boiler again 
for the purpose of raising steam, having in 
the condensing process been diffused amongst 
a large quantity of* matter, and brought to a 
much lower temperature than the steam.f 

On these grounds the inference seems in- 
contestible, that the steam engine is not con- 
structed on a correct physical principle, in- 
asmuch as it consumes a greater quantity of 
that precious commodity, fuel, than is neces- 

* Losses by radiation need not hero be taken into ac- 
count, for they do not affect the theory. 

t Of course, every boiler is fed from the condenser, but 
this produces a saving of fuel of only one-thirteenth part 
of the whole quantity consumed : hence thirteen-Ioiir- 
teentbs of the heat generated is constantly wasted. 
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8 jury for the production of the mechanical 
force obtained. 

It is well known that all fluid substance.% 
the gases particularly, expand very conside- 
rably by being exposed to the action of heat, 
and that, if kept in a state of compression 
previous to being heated, their expansive 
force will, at a given temperature, be great- 
er, and that in the same proportion as the in- 
crease of density. That an engine might 
be worked by means of such expansion or| 
dilatation, will be readily admitted by any 
one reflecting on the subject, without refer- 
ring to the diagram or sketch of the Caloric 
Engine, given in a recent number of yourl 
Magazine. I will, therefore, not detain your] 
readers by detailing the manner in which 
the motion is practically produced by. the 
dilatation of the heated medium, but confine 
myself to the theory of the contrivance, by 
which a nearly unlimited quantity of the im- 
pelling medium, (gaseous or fluid,) may be 
heated to any required temperature, by the 
consumption of a small quantity of fuel.* 

Let fig. I (see the accompanying engrav- 
ing) represent a furnace having a metal tube, 
y, conducted through the centre of its flue, 
to be acted on by the heat in its passage to 
the chimney ; let a pair of bellows be at- 
tached to the pipe, y, at A, for the purpose 
of keeping up a constant current of air| 
through that pipe ; and let a thermometer be 
inserted into it at A, and another thermome- 
ter at B. Now, suppose a regular fire to be 
kept up, and the bellows to be regularly 
worked so as to blow, say 20 cubic feet of| 
cold air into the pipe y per minute : if it then 
be found that, whilst the thermometer at A 
indicates 60°, the thermometer at B will 
continue to indicate 100°, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that the heat transmitted 


• The journal cited in ray last communication having, 
by tome strange oversight, mistaken the Caloric Engine 
for an “ Air Engine," it will be well to direct tlie attention 
of your readers to the tact, that various gaseous and even 
fluid substancee, capable of considerate dilatation by 
heat, are equally applicable for using the heat over and! 
ovsr again, and for the reason that the impelling agent may 
be varied, while, in every case, caloric is indispensable , has 
the term Calorie Engine been chosen. _ 


by the furnace per minute will he accurately 
ascertained by calculating what quantity ofl 
heat is required to raise 20 cubic feetof air 
from 60 up to 100°. Now suppose the same 
furnace, with its metal tube y,to be represent 
ed by fig. 2, but instead of having the bel- 
lows attached to the metal tube, suppose 
them to be attached to a pipe, A C, of infi- 
nite length, and let this, pipe be inclosed in 
a casing, X ; suppose, further, this casing to 
be surrounded by a perfect non-conductor of] 
heat, and instead of allowing the hot air to 
pass ofT directly, as at B in fig. 1, let it be 
conducted from the metal tube y, through 
(he pipe D, into the casing X, and pass off| 
at B. Then let thermometers be inserted in 
the pipes at A, C, D, and B, the bellows be- 
ing worked at the same speed as before, and 
an equal fire kept up. At tbe commence 
menl, the thermometer at A and at C will, of 
course, both indicate 60°, but the thermome- 
ter at C will ver> soon begin to rise, on ac- 
count of the heat conveyed into the casing X ; 
but any increase of temperature at C will, 
of course, cause an increase of temperature] 
at D. This again will still further increase 
the temperature at C, and so on in continued 
succession, until the thermometer at D indi- 
cates a temperature nearly equal to that ofl 
the hot air in the beginning of the flue lead-! 
ing from the furnace : any further increase 
of temperuturc, of course, cannot take place. 
Now, since the quantity, or rather weight, 
of air forced through the metal tube y is the 
same as in the first proposition, and the power] 
of the fire likewise, this latter proposition 
illustrated by fig. 2, incontrovertibly proves] 
that the temperature to which the air may be 
brought is made perfectly independent of| 
the quantity of heat generated in the furnace 
But the quantity of air to be heated will! 
also be equally independent of the quantity 
of heat generated : for suppose that, in the 
first proposition, the draught be checked so 
as to diminish the consumption of fuel }, 
then the 20 cubic feet of air constantly cir- 
culated per minute will be raised about 10°, 
instead of 40°; but apply the contrivance] 
for bringing the heat back, as illustrated ini 


fig. 2, and tbe thermometers at C and D will 
be affected just as above described, except 
that more time will be required before the 
temperature at D is brought to the full height, 
and that less heat will ultimately escape at 
B. Thus it may be proved theoretically , that 
any quantity of fluid air or gaseous matter 
can be heated up to a high temperature, in- 
dependently of the quantity of heat actually 
generated for that purpose. Although this 
is apparently a paradox, it is not so ; for by 
referring to the illustration in figs. 2 and 3, 
it will at once be seen that the circulating 
fluid is of a high temperature only when pass- 
ing the point D, and that it gradually dimin- 
ishes in temperature as it recedes, and gra- 
dually increases as it advances towards that 
point. However, for the purpose of obtaining 
mechanical force this is quite as advantage- 
ous as if the fluid retained its high tempera- 
ture when it escapes ; for at the point D is 
the heated fluid admitted into the working 
cylinder, and from thence passed off into the 
casing X. The manner in which this is done, 
your diagram of the Caloric Engine, in a for- 
mer number, fully explains. 

Fig. 3 represents the form of an apparatus 
used in practice ; its operation is precisely 
the same as in fig. 2, and thermometers 
placed at A, C, D, and B, will indicate tem- 
peratures proving the increase of tempera- 
ture and transfer of heat in a similar manner. 
The cold fluid is forced into the furnace 
through a number of small tubes, Z, and the 
hot air is passed off through the vessel X, 
called the regenerator. The currents, both 
in this vessel and in the tubes, are broken in 
a peculiar manner, so as to produce a con- 
stant intermixture of particles, which is ab- 
solutely necessary for effecting a rapid trans- 
fer of heat. But to such an extent has this 
object been attained by the contrivances in- 
stituted, that hot air, constantly passed at the 
rate of 6 feet per second, through a pipe 1J 
inch bore, fourteen feet long, and entering at 
a temperature of 300°, has, by a counter-cur- 
rent of equal magnitude , been brought down 
to 85°, the counter-current at the same time 
entering at 72°. 

I remain, sir, yours, d&c. 

J. Ericsson. 

Edward st., Regent’s Park, Jan. 7, 1834. 


[From the Mechanics' Magazine.] 

We have received the following communica- 
tion from the agent of Mr. Harris, respecting 
his invention, and on the same day the letter 
from our friend Archimedes. We have often 
stated that our columns are open to controver- 
sy on scientific subjects, if conducted without 
personalities, and we cheerfully insert both ar- 
ticles. We hope to receive other letters on the 
|same subject. — [Ed. Mbc. Mao.] 

Harris' new Patent Twin Steamboat . To the 
Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine. 
Sir,— In requesting the favor of you to give 
Mr- Harris’ communication a place in your co- 
lumns, I beg leave to say that I am only dis- 
charging the duty of an agent, without the re- 
motest wish or desire to injure Mr. Burden. 

There has not been a dissenting opinion 
among all those with whom I have consulted, 
and shown Harris’ plans, and some of them are 
well qualified to judge, that it is superior to 
any thing yet discovered for velocity. 

His invention admits of many advantages not 
enumerated in the following letter. Among 
them are, security of the inner wheels in a hea- 
vy sea, double wheels for river navigation, dec. 
1 A model of the construction may be seen at 
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my office, ■where I invite capitalists and others 
to come and judge for themselves. 

D. Mallory, Chester's Buildings, 

No. 1 Dey street. 

D. Mallory, E*q. : 

Sir, — Having for some months past observed 
in the papers notices of “ Bprden’s Steamboat,” 
and or the very great velocity with which she isl 
expected to move, I was induced to institute a| 
comparison between his construction and one 
which I invented, and have secured in the pa- 
tent office at Washington; and the result is, 
that a boat built on my plan must move with 
greater velocity. 

If I can establish the fact — which is the ob- 
ject of this communication — that a boat con- 
structed on my plan, of equal length, and of as 
much weight as his, possessing a form calcu- 
lated to move with less obstruction from the 
water, and to draw considerably less water thau 
his, it must be manifest that my plan is supe- 
rior, and must supersede his. 

Before entering upon a comparison of the 
two plans, it is necessary that I should give 
you an idea of the form of my boat. You have 
only to imagine a boat extremely long , very 
narrow , with a flat bottom, similar to river 
steamboats of the present day, and very sharp, 
with fine tapering extremities , with the stem 
and stem posts in a curvilinear shape, and 
both inclined in opposite directions, as in com 
mon vessels, but at a very acute angle with the 
horizon. You have now only to conceive this 
boat split into equal parts, longitudinally, from 
stein to stern, down through the keel, and the 
two halves placed at any desired distance frond 
each other in parallel lines, but joined abovej 
water by timbers and deck in the most sub- 
stantial manner, and you have my plan 

I will now proceed to prove the superiority of | 
such a construction over Burden’s boat. 

The lines of the figure marked A, present an 
end view of one of my twins cut across and en- 
tirely through at the centre, thereby showing 
the shape of the timbers or model of the twins, 
at the centre ; the side timber, B, being 6 feet 
long, that is, that portion of it contained be- 
tween the side timbers B and D. Within this 
figure is inscribed a circle of 8 feet diameter, 
representing an end view of one of Burden’i 
twins, severed across at the centre also 


we know that the leas the draft the greater the. [this, what must be the velocity of a large vessel 

built upon this plan 1 


arc | N. B. — The cuts intended to illustrate and 


elocity, other things being equal. 

Now, iu regard to “ other things,” they i 
not equal — the inequality being iu my favor. jlexplain the inventor’s plans are so indifferently 
For, with respect to the heads of my boat, I canjjexecutcd, that but an imperfect idea can be 
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model them m a manner superior to that of:] gained from them. 
Burden's, for dividing and gliding over the 1 * 
water. 

To perceive another advantage which my 
mode possesses over his, we will imagine that 
his deck is removed, and that we, being in the 
air over his boat, look down upon it. It will 
of course present the following appearance — j 
l he twins being 16 feet apart at the centre C C. 



Now, for a clearer perception of the buoyant 
properties of the two plans,- we will suppose 
that the above circle represents the circumfe- 
rence of a cylinder 10® feet long, which docs 
not have tapering, pointed extremities, like 
Burden’s, but whose ends arc of the same din 
meter as the centre, viz. 8 feet. We will also 
suppose the lines of the above figure to repre 
sent the depth and width of a fabric 100 feet long 
also, whose ends shall have the same dimensions 
(8 by 8) and not pointed, as after my plan. 

Bearing in mind these forms, we will assume 
that the weight of 200 tons are requisite to im- 
merse the circular figure 2J feet in the water, 
the surface of which is represented by the wa 
ter line £. 

Now, a simple inspection of the two figures 
will suffice to snow that 200 tons could immerse 
the black lined figure hardly more than half) 
that depth, because, besides immersing an area 
equal to the segment F, it would have to im 
merse also the two areaq 6 and H, which, to 
gether, are equal to L and a little more, of the| 
area F. | 

The limits of the paper forbid entering into 
an exact mathematical calculation respecting 
the draft of each construction, but the forego- 
ing figure and explanations must convince you 
that mv plan is superior in respect of draft, and 



I am told that about T Vth of their length is 
above and clear of the water at each extremity. 
Therefore, supposing them to be in motion 
towards A, we at once perceive that a volume 
of water at B B, about 21 or 22 feet wide, (the 
distance between D and D being exact 24 feet,) 
must of necessity be compressed to a width ofl 
16 feet in its passage at C C, and that the great- 
er the power with which vou urge the boat, the 
greater will be the accumulation of water at B B. 

My boat viewed from above would present 
the following appearance : 


T 

A 


om which you can of course perceive that the] 
wajir in its passage between the twins can 
mci c with no obstruction. The two inner sides 
at A A can be either perpendicular to the sur- 
face or inclined toward each other, shown thus 
by end views : 
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In either mode the water passes without ob 
slruction. For certain reasons it is thought 
that inclined inner sides, as in the under figure 
are preferable. 

My other advantages are, that J can use the 
holds of my twins, which Burden cannot do 
with his ; and that I can construct a much 
stronger fabric, capable of withstanding a hea- 
vy sea, which cannot be said of his. 

It is well known that twin boats have long 
been in use before] Mr. Burden or I ever 
thought of our plans. The f 
principal point of superiority in f 
mine over all others is, that I / V" 
dispense with those great obsta- 
cles to rapid motion, the 
bows , represented by a a 
annexed view of a common New. 

York ferry-boat. 

•They (the two inside bows) although as 
sharp as the two outside bows, it can be seen 
at a glance, impede a boat’s progress vastly 
more than the two latter. 

The keels of my twin boats being of a curvili- 
near shape, allow the boat every facility re. 
quired in steering and turning. Respectfully 
Charles Harris.* 
P. S. — I will add that, with a rough model 
feet long, the whole of which, with all her spars 
and sails, weighed not 10 pounds, having hoist- 
ed her sails on the river in a good sailing] 
breeze, I could hardly catch her in a large boat, 
steered by myself, and propelled by a large sail 
and two stout oarsmen. She beat me when I 
used the sail only. If a little model would do| 



Lansingbueoh, March 5, 1834. 

To the Editor of the Mechanics' Magazine : 

Sir,-— I wish, through the medium of the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, to offer a fsw remarks 
on a communication which appeared in the 
Evening Star for the country, of February 
28, sigued by a Mr. Charles Harris, announcing 
his discovery of a plan of a boat which is to 
put Mr. Burden’s boat at least into the back 
ground, if not into oblivion ; of which wonder- 
ful discovery, Mr. H. has had the prudence to 
avail himself and heirs, by securing it at the 
patent office. 1 should not think proper to no- 
tice the above communication, were it not that 
there are persons possessing both the means 
and the disposition to patronize valuable im- 
provements, but who have not sufficient ac- 
quaintance with mechanical science to enable 
them to judge with certainty as to the compara- 
tive merits of new inventions, until tested by 
experience. Such persons are liable to be im- 
posed upon by plausible appearances, or to 
withhold that patronage from real merit which 
they would cheerfully give, if they knew where 
and when to bestow it. 

With respect to Mr. H.’s plan of a boat, I 
have no disposition to question the sincerity of 
his belief, either as to the value of the discove- 
ry, or that he is the “ true and original invent- 
er but I wish to inform him, tor his future 
benefit, and for the benefit of others, that he is 
as completely mistaken in one point as in the 
other ; and he could not be more so in either. 

With respect to his claim as the inventor, I 
would inform Mr. H. that Mr. Simon Fairnmn, 
now residing in this village, built a boat at Mid- 
dletown, in Connecticut, in the year 1817, in the 
months of July and August, in all respects pre- 
cisely on the plan which Mr. H. now claims as 
his. This boat, or model of a steamboat , was 
35 feet long, and as Mr. H. very naturally de- 
scribes it, was a boat split in two, lengthwise, 
through the middle, and the two approximate 
or inner sides were straight and parallel. 

As it was not large enough, and indeed not 
intended for steam, he put in a wheel and pre- 
pared it to move by human power. It was ex- 
hibited at Middletown for some time, and he 
then, in the month of September, went down 
the river with it, and round to New-London, 
where it excited considerable notice. * 

The speed, however, was not equal to his 
expectations. Upon strict examination, he 
found that the water in the straight passage be- 
ing thrown back by the wheel, left a hollow 
towards the stern, which caused backwater. 
He then took out his wheel and built a false 
swell of considerable thickness on each of the 
two straight sides, and the result was a gain 
in speed, with the same power, from four to 
six miles per hour. After running it with pas. 
sengers, a number of trips, between N. London 
and Norwich, he sold it for $300 to a gentle, 
man who carried it to Demarara. So muck for 
the originality of Mr. H.’s invention. 

As to the superiority of strength his plan 
possesses over Mr. Burden’s boat, the best way 
to decide the point is to make a strong iron 
bound barrel of good oak staves, and fill it with 
some heavy substance, say pork, for instance ; 
and take the same kind of staves and make a 
square box to hold the same quantity, and bind 
it with the same weight of iron, and see which 
will endure the most violence without injury : 
or, what will amount to the same thing, prove 
that angles are stronger than arches. 

In the advantage which Mr. H. calculates to 
gain over Mr. B.’s boat by the straight passage 
of the water through the centre and consequent 
removal of the angle of resistance in meeting 
the water, he will thereby add just as much 1 6 
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the angle, and of course to the resistance on 
the outsides. 

I am not the advocate nor the eulogist of 
Mr. Burden. I am scarcely known to the gen- 
tleman, or- he to me. But [ should be sorry to 
see any gentleman deterred from encouraging 
Mr. B. and perhaps injuring himself thereby, 
and I should be equally sorry to see Mr. H. 
throw away his money, or that of any one else, 
under the mistaken idea that his plan is superi- 
or. He is certainly entitled to tne satisfaction 
of trying the experiment, and I shall enjoy the 
satisfaction of having warned hiiti of its inutili- 
ty. Archimboks. 


Thk New York Cabals. — The prosperity ol these 
noble works is ol such vital importance to the whole 
State, aad to this city in particular, that we shall 
stand excused in the eyes of all readers for present- 
ing to them so frequently, facts tending to show the 
great efforts made and making in Pennsylvania, to 
eui us out from the trade of the West. It is from 
theso considerations wo copy the annexed article 
from the Pittsburgh Gazette of Wednesday last. 

it is at suck a time as this, when every nerve is 
strained to throw us out in the race of competition, 
that oar politic*! managers, instead ef applying the 
accumulation of the C#n a I fund to the redemption of 
the Canal debt — ao that, it being paid, the tolls might 
at onoe be very mueh reduced — are sporting with it 
in order to prop up the Safety Fund system. The 
two million* of dollars now belonging to that fund 
might at this moment be remitted to London, and 
there employed in the purchaoe of Canal stock* at a 
rate, little if any thing above par. Instead of that, 
it is held by the Commissioners of the fund, just as 
the public depositee are held by the President, as a 
fund te be used and transferred at pleasure, to re- 
ward this or to punish that Bank, aceording to the 
more or Iota political subserviency of its Directors. 

And yet the Legislature and the people submit 
in silsnee. We, at least, will do our duty in call, 
ing attention to the truth as it is, And then, come 
what may, we ahall be free from reproach. 

[From the Pittsburgh Gazette , of March 26.] 

Thk Canal and Rail Road are now in full and 
successful operation. Goode arrived yosterday, in 
eleven days from Philadelphia. We believe the cal- 
culation is to deliver them in ten days, when the ar- 
rsngements are all completed. 

Wa have been informed that the New.Yorkers 
have contracted to deliver goods at Portsmouth, on 
the Ohio, by the way of the New York and Ohio 
Canal, and Lake Erie, for $2 6 1.4 per hundred, 
when their Canal is opened . By the Pennsylvania 
Canal, goods will be delivered at Cincinnati for $2 
05. By the 1st day of May, this will probably be 
reduced to $1 80. 

In the time of transportation , we will posaoas a 1 
still more decided advantage. Merchandize will be 
delivered from .Philadelphia at Cincinnati, in 14 or 
15 days. Frsm New York to Cincinnati will re- 
quire 25 days, and frequently much longer. The 
risk, by the Lake, is very great — by the Pennsylva- 
nia Canal and Railroad, almost nothing. 

The New York Canal will not be opened for more 
than three weeks yet — in that time, steamboats may 

P roceed to St. Louie or Nashville, and return to 
ittsburgh ; and, at the same time, merchandize 
may be delivered at the Sault of St. Marie, or Chi. 
cage. Our prospects in relation to the»e great im. 
prove men te, are truly encouraging, if they aft not 
obscured by the folly and madness of General Jack, 
son. 

While on the subject of Canals, we annex the fol- 
lowing notice from (he Argus of a new bill introduced 
by Mr. Humphrey into the Assembly, 41 to provide 
for the improvement of the Canals of this State.** 

It authorizes and requires the Canal Commission- 
ers to construct a second set of lift locks, on the 
Erie Canal, from Albany to Syracuse, and all proper 
works for the purpose of adapting the canal to the 
use of double lo«k*. Also authorize* thorn to con- 
struct a feeder Iron* the Nine Mile creek in the town 
of Camillus, to the Jordan level. ( Also to reconstruct 
the Rochester aqueduct. Also to construct a navi- 


gable feeder, of a suitable width and depth for steam- 
boats, between the Genesee river and Erie canal, 
and to improve the navigation of that river. The 
act to take effect on its passage. 

Influence of Color on thb Absorption or 
Heat and of Odorous Principles.— On the 
20th of June, 1833, a paper was read before the 
Royal Society, “ On the Influence of Color on 
Heat and 0 
Edinburgh ; 
s tract. 

The author observes, that the only experi- 
ments on record relating to the modifying efleet 
of different colors on the absorption of heat from 
solar light are those of Franklin and Sir H. 
Davy. In order to investigate this subject, the 
author employed pieces of wool, silk, and cot- 
ton, which were wrapped round the bulb of 
a thermometer placed in a glass tube; the 
tube was then plunged into boiling water, 
and the time which elapsed during the rise of 
the thermometer from one given point to ano- 
ther was accurately noted. Other experiments 
were also made with an air- thermometer, of 
which (he bulb was coated with various colored 
materials, and heat thrown on the ball by 
means of polished tin reflectors frojn an Argand 
burner. The results nccord very nearly with 
those of Franklin and of Davy; the absorbing 
power with regard to different colors being 
Nearly uniformly in fhe order of black, brown, 
green, red, yellow, and white. The author 
next investigates the differences which occur 
in the radiation of heat by differently colored 
substances ; a subject on which he is not 
aware that any experiments have ever been 
made previously to his own. The mode of 
ascertaining the amount of radiation was gene- 
rally the converse of that by which the absorp- 
tion of heat had been determined : namely, by 
exposing the colored substances, in contact 
with a thermometer, to cooling instead of heat- 
ing processes. The general result of all his 
experiments was, that the loss of caloric by 
radiation follows exactly the same order, with 
regard to the color of the radiating surface, as 
its absorption. In the second part of his paper 
the author gives an account of a course of ex- 
periments wnich he made with a view to disco- 
ver the influence of color on the absorption of 
odorous effluvia, and more especially in the 
case of the absorption of the fumes of camphor 
and assafcBtida by woollen cloth of different 
colors. Black cloth was always found to be 
possessed of the greatest absorbing powers, 
and white of the least ; red cloth being interme- 
diate between them. Cottons and silks gave, 
on trial, precisely the same results, which were 
further confirmed by the different weights ac- 
quired by these substances from the deposition 
of camphor upon them. — [Proceedings of the 
Royal Society.] 

Migration of Fishes and Birds. — 44 1 fear 
I am not entomologist enough to follow the life 
of the May-fly, but I shall willingly have my 
attention directed to its habits. Indeed, I have 
often regretted that sportsmen were not fonder 
of zoology; they have so many opportunities, 
which other persons do not possess, of illustra- 
ting the origin and qualities of some of the 
most curious forms of animated nature; the 
causes and character of the migrations of ani- 
mals ; their relations to each other, and their 
place and order in the genera] scheme of the 
universe. It has always appeared to me, that 
the two great sources of change of place of an- 
imals was the providing of food for themselves, 
and resting-places and food for their young. 
The great supposed migrations of herrings from 
the poles to the temperate zone have appeared 
to me to be only the approach of successive 
shoals from deep to shallow water, for the pur- 
pose of spawning. The migrations of salmon 
and trout are evidently for the purpose of de- 
positing their ova, or ol finding food after they 
have spawned. Swallows and bee-eaters de- 
cidedly pursue flies over half a continent ; the 
scolopax or snipe tribe, in like manner, search 
for worms and larvae, — flying from those coun- 


tries where either frost or dryness prevents 
jthem from boring, — making generally small 
flights at a time, and resting on their travels 
I where they find food. And a journey from Eng- 
land to Africa is no more for an animal that 
can fly, with the wind, one hundred miles in an 
hour, than a journey for a Londoner to his seat 
in a distant province. And the migrations of 
smaller fishes or birds always occasion the mi- 
gration of larger ones, that prey on them. 
Thus, the seal follows the salmon, in summer, 
to the mouths of rivers ; the hake follows the 
herring and pilchard ; hawks are seen in great 
quantities, in the month of May, coming into the 
east of Europe, after quails and landrails; and 
locusts arc followed by numerous birds, that, 
fortunately for the agriculturist, make them 
their prey.”— [Sir H. Davy’s Salmonia.] 

Opposition of Ignorance to the Use of 
Printing. — In the * Typographical Antiquities* 
of Ames and Herbert, it is stated that the first 
book printed on paper manufactured in Eng- 
land came out in 1495 or 1490, from the press 
of Winkin de Worde. Shakspeare— whose 
chronology is not to be trusted — makes Jaek 
Cade, in the reign of Henry VI., (who was de- 
posed in 1461,) thus accuse Xord Sands : 
“ Whereas, before, our forefathers had no other 
books but the score and the tally, thou hast 
caused printing to be used, and, contrary to the 
king, his crown, and dignity, thou hast built a 
paper-mill.” The insurrection of Jack Cade 
was ostensibly for the redress of grievances a- 
raongst the people. Shakspeare fixes the com- 
laint of Cade against printing and paper-ma- 
ing some ten or twenty years earlier than the 
introduction of printing amongst us ; but he 
could not have better pointed out the ignorance 
of popular violence, — and all violence is the re- 
sult of ignorance. The best instruments for 
producing good government, and equal laws for 
all men, have been the paper-mill and the print- 
ing press ; and exactly in proportion as the 
knowledge which they embody has been dif- 
fused, have we advanced, not only in our social 
arrangements, but in every other manifestation 
of a prosperous and well ordered community. 
Whatever remains to be accomplished will go 
hand-in-hand with the continued diffusion of 
knowledge. 


Fanning Mill. — An ingenious wight, named 
William Gall, has constructed a pair of self- 
acting fanners, which, without the aid of man, 
sift wheat, corn, dec. The simplicity of the in- 
vention is astonishing. By a runnel of sheet- 
iron, the wheat descends upon an iron wheel 
full of brackets ; the wheel is so nicely balanced, 
that the moment the wheat falls the wheel re- 
volves, and throws the wheat into a pair of fan- 
ners on the flat below. On the outside of the 
iron wheel is a wooden one, and over it is a belt 
attached to the fly wheel of the fanners, which 
impels them, and so long as a particle of wheat 
is left, the machine moves and throws it out. — 
[Sat. Eve. Post.] 

Removal of a Steeple. — The Genoa Ga- 
zette contains an account of the removal of a 
church steeple entire, at Crescentino, in Pied- 
mont, from one point to another, at several 
yards distance, where it was placed on a new 
foundation. The master m^Son was so confi- 
dent of success that he made his son remain in 
the steeple ringing the bell during the operation. 


Gas in the Railway Carriaobs. — We un- 
derstand that measures are in progress for the 
introduction of portable gas for the lighting of 
the railway carriages. One carriage has been 
already furnished with this illuminating princi- 
ple. — [Manchester Advertiser.] 


Sir John Herschell has sailed on his astrono- 
Imical mission to the Cape of Good Hope. He 
’is expected to be absent about three years. He 
went out in the Catherine Stuart private ship, 
which has also on board Major-General Sir B. 
D’Urban and staff. 


loro,” by James Stark, M. D., of 
of which the following is an ab- 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


Animal Mechanics , or Proofs of Design in 

the Animal Frame . [From the Library of| 

Useful Knowledge.] 

Fr (Continued from page 181.) 

Of the Foot. — Let us take the arrange 
ment of the bones of the foot, according to 
the demonstration of the anatomists. 

They are divided into the tarsus , which is 
composed of seven bones, reaching from the 
heel to the middle of the foot. The meta 
tarsus, which consists of five long bones 
laid parallel to each other, and extending 
from the tarsus to the roots of the toes, 
The bones of the toes are called phalanges , 
from being in the form of a phalanx . 

There are in all thirty-six bones in the 
foot; and the first question that naturally 
arises is, why should there be so many bones? 
The answer is, In order that there may be 
so many joints ; for the structure of a joint 
not only permits motion, but bestows elasti- 
city. 

A joint, then, consists of the union of two 
bones, of such a form as to permit the ne 
cessary motion, but they are not in contact 
each articulating surface is covered with car- 
tilage, to prevent the jar which would result 
from the contact of the bones. This carti- 
lage is elastic, and the celebrated Dr. Hunt 
er discovered that the elasticity was in con- 
sequence of a number of filaments closely 
compacted, and extending from the surface 
of the bone, so that each filament is perpen 
dicular to the pressure made upon it. The 
surface of the articulating cartilage is per- 
fectly smooth, and is lubricated by a fluid 
called synovia, signifying a mucilage, a vis- 
cous or thick liquor. This is vulgarly called 
joint oil, but it has no property of oil, al- 
though it is better calculated than any oil to 
lubricate the interior of the joint. 

When inflammation comes upon a joint, 
this fluid is not supplied and the joint is stiff, 
and the surfaces creak upon one another 
like a^ hinge without oil. A delicate mem- 
brane extends from bone to bone, confining 
this lubricating fluid, and forming the bound 
ary of what is termed the cavity of the joint, 
although, in fact, there is no unoccupied 
space. External to this capsule* of the 
joint, there are strong ligaments going from 
point to point of the bones, and so ordered 
as to bind them together without preventing 
their proper motions. From this descrip- 
tion of a single joint, we can easily conceive 
what a spring or elasticity is given to the foot, 
where thirty-six bones are jointed together. 

An elegant author has this very natural 
remark on the joints : “ In considering the 

joints, there is nothing perhaps which ought 
to move our gratitude more than the reflec- 
tion, how well they wear . A limb shall swing 
upon its hinge, or play in its socket, many 
hundred times in an hour, for sixty years to. 
gether, without diminution of its agility, 
which is a long time for any thing to lost, 
for any thing so much worked and exercised 
as the joints are. This durability I should 
attribute, in part, to the provision which is 
made for the preventing of wear and tear : 
first, by the polish of cartilaginous surfaces ; 
secondly, by the healing lubrication of the 
mucilage ; and in part to that astonishing! 
property of animal constitutions, assimila- 
tion, by which, in every portion of the body, 
let it consist of what it will, substance is 
restored and waste repaired.” — [Paley.l 
If the ingenious author’s mind had bee 1 


From capsuta, a little case or box. 


professionally called to contemplate this sub- 
ject, he would have found another explaria< 
tion. There is no resemblance betwixt the 
provisions against the wear and tear of ma- 
chinery and those for the preservation of a 
living part. As the structure of the parts isj 
originally perfected by the action of the ves- 
sels, the function or operation of the part isj 
made the stimulus to those vessels. The| 
Icuticle on the hands wears away like 
glove ; but the pressure stimulates the liv-, 
ing surface to force successive layers of | 
skin under that which is wearing, or, as the 
anatomists call it, disquamating, by which 
they mean that the cuticle does not change 
at once, but comes off in squamae , or scales. 

T’he teeth are subject to pressure in chew- 
ing or masticating, and they would by this 
action have been driven deeper in the jaw, 
and rendered useless, had there not been a 
provision against this mechanical effect. 
This provision is a disposition to grow, or 
rather to shoot out of their sockets ; and this 
disposition to project, balances the pressure 
which they sustain ; and when one tooth is 
lost, its opposite rises, and is in danger of be- 
ing lost also, for want of that very opposition. 

The most obvious proof of contrivance is 
the junction of the foot to the bones of the 
leg at the ankle joint. The two bones oi 
the leg, called the tibia and the fibula, re- 
ceive the great articulating bone of the footj 
(the astragalus) betwixt them. And the ex- 
tremities of these bones of the leg project 
so as to form the outer and inner ankle. 
Now, when we step forward, and whilst the 
foot is raised, it rolls easily upon the ends of 
these bones, so that the toe may be directed 
according to the inequalities of the ground 
we are to tread upon ; but when the foot is 
planted, and the body is carried forward per- 
pendicularly over the foot, the joint of the 
leg and foot becomes fixed, and we have 
steady base to rest upon. We next observe 
that, in walking, the heel first touches the 

Fig. 11 



ground. If the bones of the leg were per- 
pendicular over the part which first touches 
the ground, we should come down with a 
sudden jolt, instead of which we descend in 
semi-circle, the centre of which is the 
point of the heel. 

And when the toes have come to the 
ground, we are far from losing the advantages 
of the structure of the foot, since we stand 
upon an elastic arch, the hinder extremity oi 
which is the heel, and the anterior the balls 
of the toes. A finely formed foot should be 
high in the instep. The walk of opera dan 
cers is neither natural nor beautiful ; but the 
surprising exercises which they perform give 
to the joints of the foot a freedom of motion 
almost like that of the hand. We have seen 
the dancers in their morning exercises stand 
for twenty minutes on the extremities oil 
their toes, after which the effort is to bend 
the inner ankle down to the floor, in prepaJ 
ration for the Bolero step. By such unna- 
tural postures and exercises the foot is made 
unfit for walking, as may be observed in any 


of the retired dancers and old figurantes . By 
standing so much upon the toes, the human 
foot is converted to something more resem- 
bling that of a. quadruped, where the heel 
never reaches the ground, and where the 
paw is nothing more than the phalanges of 
the toes. This arch of the foot, from the 

Fig. 12. 



heel to the toe, has the astragalus, A, resem- 
bling the key-stone of an arch ; but, instead 
of being fixed, as in masonry, it plays free- 
ly betwixt two bones, and from these two 
bones, B and C, a strong elastic ligament is 
extended, on which the bone A rests, sinking 
or rising as the weight of the body bears 
upon it, or is taken off, and this it is enabled 
to do by the action of the ligament which 
runs under it. 

This is the same elastic ligament which 
runs extensively along the back of the horse’s 
hind leg and foot, and gives the fine spring 
to it, but which is sometimes ruptured by the 
exertion of the animal in a leap, producing 
irrecoverable lameness. 

Having understood that the arch of the 
foot is perfect from the heel to the toe, we 
have next to observe that there is an arch 
from side to side ; for when a traverse sec- 
tion is made of the bones of the foot, the ex- 
posed surface presents a perfect arch of 
wedges, regularly formed like the stones of 
an arch in masonry. If we look down upon 
the bones of the foot, we shall see that they 
form a complete circle horizontally, leaving 
a space in their centre. These bones thus 
form three different arches — forward, across, 
and horizontally ; they are wedged together, 
and bound by ligaments, and this is what we 
alluded to when we said that the foundations 
of the Eddystone were not laid on a better 
principle ; but our admiration is more ex- 
cited in observing that the bones of the foot 
are not only wedged together, like the 
courses of stone for resistance, but that so- 
lidity is combined with elasticity and lightness. 

Notwithstanding the mobility of the foot in 
some positions, yet, when the weight of the 
body bears directly over it, it becomes im- 
moveable, and the bones of the leg must be 
fractured before the foot yields. 

Smoky Chimneys . By Comfort. To the 
Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine. 

In the number of your periodical for Ja- 
nuary, there is an article headed “ smoky 
chimneys,” accompanied by rules for their 
cure, condensed from the works of Count 
Rum ford. 

It may be observed that the improvement 
in fire-places was proposed by Count Rum- 
ford with a view to economy in the article 
of fuel, and the suffusion through rooms of 
an increased quantity of heat from any given 
quantity of fuel. The Count, indeed, ob- 
serves, that his plan of a fire-place will of- 
ten act as a cure to smoky chimneys, but 
his chief object was economy in fuel, and 
his experiments had this as their chief, if not 
their sole object. 

The result of his studies, scientific and 
operative, led to the conclusion, in his mind, 
that four inches is the proper width for the 
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throat of chimneys, and this will probably 
be found applicable to as many, or to more 
cases, than any other, which, as a general 
standard, could be adopted. It will not, how- 
ever, be equally applicable to all cases, nor 
will any general rule, in this respect, apply 
universally. 

The proper width of the throat of a chim- 
ney is the least which will admit all the 
smoke, together with the quantity of rarified 
air necessary to aid its escape through the 
chimney. This must be regulated by cir 
cumstanccs, and chiefly by the material ol | 
tho fuel. Anthracite coal, producing little 
smoke, would require a throat even narrow- 
er than four inches. Coal, of the quality ol 
the Sydney, producing a large volume of 
smoke, might perhaps require a width of 
throat exceeding four inches. 

The reasonableness of thus narrowing the 
throat of the chimney for the purpose ol’ 
yielding an increased heat to the room, will, 
upon the least reflection, be sufficiently ob- 
vious. The smoke, if not impeded by some 
obstruction, will naturally ascend through 
the chimney ; the heat of the fire, from its 
affinity to smoke, will ascend with it. Should 
the volume of air constantly rushing into the 
room find on over-easy passage through the 
chimney, the entire, or very nearly tho en- 
tire, of the heat will escape with it ; hence 
the fact, that persons sitting in a room, in 
presence of a large fire, often suffer from 
cold, and even in a degree greater than they 
would were there neither fire nor fire-place 
in the room. 

A chimney may, however, be so narrow 
in some part of it, or throughout the whole, 
that it will not admit all the smoke, a part of| 
which will, in such case, in search of a new 
channel of escape, make its way into the 
room. A similar effect will be produced 
when the chimney is so injudiciously con 
structed that the smoke cannot escape 
through it with the required ease and rapidi- 
ty. A chimney may be so placed in rela- 
tion to another chimney within the same 
building, as to cause it to smoke. These 
different causes of smoky chimneys may 
require very different remedies. Count! 
Rumford’s plan of narrowing the throat of| 
a chimney will often effect a cure, but sure- 
ly not universally. I propose herein to offer| 
a remedy, which, although not proposed as 
an universal panacea, will, it is presumed, ef- 
fect a cure in the majority of cases of smo- 
ky chimneys. 

It is generally known that by lowering the 
mantle-piece the draft is increased, and the 
smoky chimney thus partially or fully cured ; 
but it is also known that this mode will, by 
increasing the draft, lessen the quantity ofj 
heat in the room, and that warmth is in this 
way dispensed with, to avoid the annoyance 
of smoke. A plan which would yield the 
advantage of a lowered mantle without its 
disadvantages would be a desideratum. This 
is, perhaps, not to the full desirable extent 
practicable ; it is certainly practicable to a 
considerable extent. It may be introduced 
in aid of the Count’s plan, where that fails, 
as a remedy for smoky chimneys, or it may 
bo adopted in cases where mere economy is 
not an object, or where it would be inconve- 
nient to resort to the Count’s plan. 

On reference to the cut No. 2, in your 
Magazine of January, it '••ill he seen, that in 
order to reduce the throat of the chimney, 
there is a false hack. This is made of solid 
work, and is extended about six inches above 


the breast of the chimney, where the width 
of four inches is acquired, and is that part 
distinguished as the throat . We may sup- 
pose this false back to be in thickness equal 
to the length of a common brick, say eight 
inches. If made of the breadth of a brick, 
there would be a vacant space of four inches 
between the false and the real back. By 
turning an arch in the false back, or by an 
aperture of any other shape, there might be 
left an opening for the admission of smoke 
and air into the vacant space between the 



A, chimney-piec©— B, fat*© back— C, aperture. 

backs. This would produce all the effect or 
a lowered mantle, without producing all the 
inconvenience. The portion of inconve- 
nience which it might produce would be en- 
tirely provided against by a metul casting 
fitted to the arch-way, and supplied with a 
door, to be closed or opened as occasion 
might require. 

This contrivance would most probably re 
lieve the occupants of houses, in nine cases 
out of ten, from the annoyance of smoky 
chimneys, and from the heavy charges of| 
the chimney doctor. Comfort. 


Method of dressing Skins practised in 
Marocco. — The following account of the me- 
thod practised in dressing skins in Marocco 
was transmitted to the Zoological Society by 
W. Willshire, Esq., a Corresponding ^Member 
of that Society, in a letter dated Mogadore, 
May 5, 1833. Its results are 6tated to be excel, 
lent, as regards the preservation and color of| 
the fur, and the flexibility of the pelt. 

Wash the skin in fresh water to deprive it of| 
the salt ; as soon as this is done, scrape the 
flesh off, when take two pounds of alum, one 
quart of buttermilk, and two or three handfuls 
of barley-meal, which mix well together, and 
lay on the fleshy side of the skin equally ; fold 
up and press it together carefully, and let it lie 
two days. On the third day take it to the sea- 
side, wash the skin well, and when clean and 
free from mixture, hang it up to let the water 
run from it: then take two pounds of alum 
finely powdered, and throw or spread it equally 
on all parts of the skin ; again fold up as before, 
and allow it to lie three days, when it will be in 
a proper state to dry in the sun, laid flat, with- 
out taking away the powder. When it is dry, 
take a pint or two of fresh water, and sprinkle 
it upon the skin, and again fold it up carefully 
for about two hours, to imbibe the water ; then 
lay it on a table, and, after scraping it free from 
the mixture and flesh, take a sand-stone (rather 
rough) and rub the skin well until it becomes 
soft and pliable, then hang it in the shade to 
dry. The process is then complete. 

When the skin is perfect, having the head 
horns, foe. take off* the horns, and fill their 
cavity with a mixture of equal parts of pow- 
dered alum and ashes of charcoal dissolved in 
water, and expose them two days to the sun. 
Saturate the trunks of the horns with eight 
ounces of alum dissolved in water, and fold up 
with the skin, and apply the same on each oc- 
casion when employed in curing the skin. The 
flesh on the head and jaws to be carefully taken 


lotf, filling the same with powdered alum. It 
should remain in the sun until perfectly dry. 

In addition to the foregoing description of the 
mode used in Marocco, in dressing skins, as 
related by the persons employed by Mr. Will- 
shire, it may be well to observe that the pro- 
cess does not take so long at Mogadore, as Mr. 

W. has often received back skins of the Aoudad 
and Leopard from the dresser, on the third or % 
fourth, and never exceeding the fifth day, per- 
fectly cured. Allowance has been made by the 
dresser, in the foregoing description, for the 
difference in the climate of London. 

The skins of smaller animals must not be 
subjected to so lengthened a process, or they 
will become harsh, and the pelt impoverished. 

— [Proceedings Zoolog. Soc.l -am 

Recipes. — For an Olive Green. Let the ar- 
ticle be first washed in soap and water, then 
wetted out in warm water ; then boil two oun- 
ces of chipped logwood and three ounces of 
chipped fustic together for half an hour ; dip 
out your dye liquor, and put it into a pan with 
hot water’; put in your goods; dissolve two 
drachms of verdigris in a teacup-full of warm 
water, which put into a pan of cold water ; 
take your gown from the dye, and run it 
through the verdigris water, well handling it 
for ten minutes ; take it out and wash it in 
clean water, and through the dye liquor, and 
again in the verdigris water, and so continue 
this process till you obtain the color required, 
only taking care to wash it out of the verdigris 
water before you put it in the dye liquor : dry it 
in the shade. 

For Yellow Cotton. — To make a lemon yel- 
low, first wash your article well in soap and 
water, then rinse it in warm water. For every 
yard of stout cotton, dissolve a piece of blue 
vitriol as large as a horse bean, in boiling water ; 
jatid when the water is at a hand-heat, put the 
cotton in, and handle it for half an hour. In 
the interim take a quarter of a pound of weld 
for every yard of cotton, and boil it well for 
half an hour ; dip the liquor out in a pan, and 
handle your cotton through this till it comes to 
the fullness required ; take it out to cool, and 
when cold, wash it out, and dry it in the air. 

To preserve Books. — A few drops of any 
perfumed oil will secure libraries from the con- 
suming effects of mould and damp. Russian 
leather, which is perfumed with the tar of the 
birch tree, never moulders ; and merchants 
suffer largo bales of this leather to remain in 
the London docks, knowing that it cannot sus- 
tain any injury from damp. This manner of 
preserving books with perfumed oil was known 
to the ancients. The Romans used oil of cedar 
to preserve valuable MSS. Hence the expres- 
sion used by Horace, 41 Digna cedro>" mean- 
ing any work worthy of being anointed with 
cedar oil, or, in other words, worthy of being 
preserved and remembered. — [Greenf. Gaz.] 

To preserve Egos. — Apply with a brush a 
solution of gum-arabic to the shells, or immerse 
the eggs therein ; let them dry, and afterwards 
pack them in dry charcoal dust. This prevents 
their being affected by any alterations ot tem- 
perature. 

To make Maple Sugar. — It has been cus- 
tomary to cut a gash in the tree, from which 
saccharine liquor flows, or to bore a hole, and 
put in a reed, and, when the liquor ceases to 
flow, plugging up the hole. Both these methods 
are injurious, and tend to destroy the tree. In 
the latter case, the tree roots round the plug to 
some distance within. The following method 
is proposed in lieu of these, and has been suc- 
cessfully practised in Kentucky. At the proper 
season for running of the liquor, open the 
ground and select a tender root, about the size 
of one or two fingers ; cut off* the end, and 
raise the root sufficiently out of the ground to 
turn the cut end into the receiver. It will emit, 
the liquor from the wound as freely ns by either 
of the other methods. When it ceases to flow 
bury the roots again, and the tree will not be 
hurt. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


The Philosopher of Bologna unmasked; or 
Galvani not the Discoverer of Galvanism. 
By R. W. Dickinson, [From the London 
Mechanics’ Magazine,] 

Sib,— It appears to me very singular 
that no notice should ever have been taken 
of an experiment made by M. Du Verney, 
before the Fellows of the Royal Academy at 
* Paris, in the year 1700, and published by 
their secretary, the celebrated M. Fontenelle, 
in his Account of the Transactions of the So- 
ciety for that year. It is there related that 
M. Du Verney exhibited a dead frog, and 
on irritating it with a scalpel the nerves oi 
the belly, that led to the thighs and legs, 
trembled and suffered a sort of convulsion. 
He aflerwards cut the nerves in the belly, 
and stretching them with his hands, a simi- 
lar convulsion was produced by the applica- 
tion of the scalpel. Now, though it may at 
this distance of time be impossible to adduce 
positive proof that Galvani was acquainted 
with this previous experiment of M. Du 
Verney, I cannot help thinking that it is 
guile as likely he was so, as that he should 
have come to a knowledge of the fact in the 
strange way he pretended, namely, through 
one of his pupils accidentally touching with 
a scalpel the crural nerve of a frog, which 
was being prepared in the laboratory of the 
professor, to moke a soup for his sick wife. 
That a frog should have been the animal 
operated upon in both instances, and a seal - 
pel the operating instrument, are coinciden- 
ces pregnant with suspicion. At all events, 
this much cannot be disputed, that the Bo- 
lognese philosopher did at least only disco- 
ver what Verney had discovered and made 
known to the world long before ; though 
there is now, probably, as little chance of 
our seeing the name of Verncyism substitu- 
ted for Galvanism , as Columbia for America. 

I am, sir, yours sincerely, 

R. W. Dickinson. 
Ilfracombe, Dec. 10, 1833. 


AGRICULTURE, Ac 


[From the JYe to YorkfaFarmer.] 
Suggestions relative to Farmers ’ Work for 
April. By the Editor. 

We are under the impression that it would 
be policy for farmers to sow and plant as 
largely of the marketable crops, as they 
would have done had not those public mea- 
sures been taken which have been so disas- 
trous in their overthrow of confidence or 
credit. We hardly conceive it possible that 
Congress will adjourn without adopting some 
plan that will give to confidence its potency, 
and thus remove the weight from the clastic 
spirit of this young and rising nation. If 
law once more assumes its appropriate influ- 
ence and its healthful tone, before the ener- 
gies of the people become sensibly enerva- 
ted, life and vigor will again pervade the 
whole system ; the rivulets that every where 
vein our country will be free from their icy 
fetters, and again swell th.e streams of pros- 
perity and wealth, carrying down to tho 
cities of the sea the abundant and full-priced 
harvests. But should derangement stalk 
abroad over the land until mid-summer, then 
vain will be all hopes in a joyful harvest fori 
this season. The condition of foreign na- 
tions is such that no material stimulus will 
be given to sales of American produce. Our 
chief dependence is on prosperity at home. 

Ploughing. — Various opinions are given 


• in respect to the depth of ploughing. As a| 
general rule, we believe the most successful 
farmers plough no deeper than the soil, or 
rather the turf, exteuds. This soil is not 

• generally more than two to four inches; 
consequently if the plough runs five or six 
inches deep, the soil, or fertilizing portion 
of the furrow must become so very much 
diffused that the plants, particularly when 
young, will not find sufficient nourishment. 
This being the case, it would seem that the 
direction so generally given to plough a 
sandy loam deep, should also depend on 
the depth of the manured portion of the 
soil. The best farmers of the present day 
direct the utmost pains to be taken to turn 
the sod so completely that it will all ferment. 
This is done most effectually by one plough- 
ing only, and some, to keep the sod from 
being in the least turned up by hoeing and 
ploughing the corn, pass a roller over, and 
then harrow the field before planting. On 

Oxen. — It is very common, with even 
good farmers, to keep their working oxen 
in very thin flesh. This is bad policy ; they 
cannot perform as much nor as heavy work ; 
are not so capable of being substitutes for 
horses, nor will they last as many years ; 
are fatted for the butcher with greater ex- 
pense and in longer time. The extra ex- 
pense in keeping working oxen in good con- 
dition does not probably exceed in a whole 
season the additional work they could there- 
by do in one month. And when we consi- 
der that they consume less food in fatting, 
and can be moderately worked all the time 
they are preparing for the butcher, it will 
be seen that there is economy in keeping a 
good portion of flesh always on them. Many 
people are under the impression that oxen 
in flesh cannot move as fast, nor undergo as 
much fatigue as they can when they are not 
much more than skin and bones. This is 
true with oxen that arc well fed and unac- 
customed to labor; but not otherwise, as 
many farmers can testify, and as correct 
reasoning would conclude. 

Corn. — In communications from farmers 
we find that some varieties of corn will 
yield five pecks of shelled from two bushels 
of ears, and others but little, if any, more 
than four pecks. This seems to depend very 
much on the smallness of the cob. In plant- 
ing corn, it is recommended to put six to 
eight kernels in a hill, and then to pull up at 
the first hoeing all but four of the most 
healthy spears. Sec page 98 and 109. 

To prevent birds and fowls from scratch- 
ing up the corn, the seed is covered with tar 
and wood ashes ; and various other methods 
are adopted, but none that we are acquaint- 
ed with have any decided advantages. 

Skinless Oats. — This kind of oats be- 
gins to be considerably cultivated. As yet 
the seed commands a pretty high price, yet 
it is advisable, for every farmer who can, to 
procure at least a few quarts. 

Flesh -colored Clover. — It would be 
well for furmers to furnish themselves with 
a few pounds, or even a few ounces of this 
seed, in order to test its merits. It may be 
of great benefit. See page 10. 

Botts in Horses. — This is the season in 
which these worms arc injurious to horses, 
j Horses that have their food frequently sea- 
soned with salt arc said to he less liable to 
injury from them. Since botts peem to be 
fond of sweet liquids, it may be an advisable 
precaution to administer molasses with their 
I food. 


The Chinese Mulberry. — We should 
advise every farmer to obtain at least one of 
the Moms multicaulis. It will not cost more 
than fifty cents ; and by taking cuttings, or 
by laying, he may next spring have some ten 
or twenty plants. 

Grape Vines. — Let that farmer who has 
not a good grape vine about his house, mount 
his horse and go a journey of some 10, 50, 
or 100 miles, to obtain an Isabella, Catawba, 
or some other choice native vine. It should 
make a farmer blush, in these days, to be 
compelled to say he has no vine to sit under. 
It implies that he is slow in availing himself 
of the proffered blessings of Providence — 
that he cannot think much of adding to the 
comforts and pleasures of his wife and chil- 
dren. 

Grass Seeds. — It is very probable that 
the farmers of this country, in confining their 
attention exclusively to clover and timothy, 
do not realize as much hay and pasture as 
they would from a greater variety sown in 
the same field. In England the quantity 
sown to the acre for mowing is ten pounds of 
red clover, two of white do., two of yellow 
do., and one bushel of aflnual rye grass. For 
pasture, four of red clover, six of white do., 
four of yellow do., and one bushel of pe- 
rennial rye grass. In this country grass seed 
is generally sown not later than the 15th of 
April. 

Young Turkies. — No kind of domestic 
fowl sell better than fine turkies ; and yet 
comparatively few are raised in proportion 
to the numbers hatched. It is recommend- 
ed to keep them from wet, and to feed them 
on homony and chopped onions. See page 13. 

Forcing Asparagus. By Edward Sayres. 

[For the New-York Farmer and American 

Gardener’s Magazine.] 

Mr. Fleet, — After visiting your mar- 
ket at New-York, I am rather surprised at 
the little attention paid to forcing that useful 
vegetable the Asparagus, which I deem one 
of the first importance to the market garden- 
er. The mode of forcing being simple, and 
the produce generally satisfactory, I trust a 
few practical remarks on the subject will be 
acceptable to some of your readers. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
let a very moderate hot-bed be made, of any 
convenient size, with hot horse manure ; the 
frame being placed on it in the usual manner, 
cover the bed three inches thick with earth, 
whereon the asparagus roots are to be 
placed, taken from an old bed or nursery 
rows three or four years old. The roots 
will require no trimming, but merely placed as 
thick us possible in the bed, so that the 
crowns are not placed on one another. This 
done, they are to be covered three inches 
with light soil or tanner’s bark, when the 
sashes may he closed to draw the heat ; but 
cure must be taken not to let the lights re- 
main on a dav after the heat begins to rise, 
when six or eight inches more of light earih 
may be covered over the bed. The treat- 
ment is simply to give plenty of air in the 
day, and moderately covering the frame at 
'night ; to keep out the frost is sufficient. Af- 
jter the bed has been planted ten or twelve 
'days, the roots will begin to vegetate, when 
’’a good watering is to be given every other 
day ; and in three weeks after the time of 
planting, a good supply of asparagus will ap- 
pear, and continue, if prcmerly managed from 
12 to 15 days. Edward Sayres. 

Hyde Park, March 25, 1834. 
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Cultivation of Tare s and Swedish Turnips . 

By S. Hawes. To the Editor of the 

New-York Fanner. 

Mr. Fleet, — Having grown during the 
past season some tares and Swedish turnips, 
favorite crops with English farmers, I ven- 
ture to send you some account of the culture 
and produce of both. About an acre of laud 
in good condition, not having been recently 
cropped, was ploughed once, harrowed, and 
then sown with three bushels of spring 
tares and half a bushel of oats on the 1st of 
May last. I had not the seed early enough, 
or the tares should have been sown by the 
middle of April. 

They grew most vigorously, and by the 
end of Juue were in flower, producing quite 
as much herbage as I ever saw them produce 
in England — indeed abundant ; more than 
twice as much as any clover I had growing at 
the same time. From the time they were 
in flower they were cut as wanted, and given 
to horses, cattle, and pigs, all which ate them 
readily. Yet I did not think the stock did 
89 well upon them as in England, possibly 
from the mode of their growth, which, 
either owing to the soil or climate, was dif- 
ferent to what I had before seen. These 
went on growing freely after the pods were 
formed, though, commonly, when pods are 
formed, the whole strength of the plant is 
directed to perfect the seed, and the stalks 
soon cease to grow. They grew till the 
first week in September, when all were cut 
down, cured, and stacked. The haum or 
straw was abundant, and is excellent food 
for sheep. The seed a poor crop, as from 
half an acre I had only five bushels, which, 
even allowing for much waste by fowls whilst 
growing, was too little, as half an acre ought 
to produce at least fifteen bushels. I intend 
to sow an acre with them this spring, and 
hope they may yield better. 

For Swedish turnips I had five acres ot 
land, a good sandy loam, ploughed and har- 
rowed repeatedly till clean, then manured 
with about twelve good two-horse loads of 
half rotten manure per acre, which was 
ploughed in, and the turnips sown at differ- 
ent times, from the 15th of Juue to the 6th 
of July. 

The seed was drilled on the flat surface 
22 inches from rt>w to row, and on the 6th 
of July we began to hoe out those drilled 
the 15th of June. But those drilled on the 
6th of July we began to hoe on the 20th, 
being only 14 days from the time of sowing. 
In England 1 do not recolleet any fit for the 
hoe in less than three weeks ; but here ve- 
getation is more rapid, both of turnips and 
weeds. In hoeing they were led about ten 
or twelve inches from plant to plant in the 
rows. They were hoed again in twelve 
or fourteen days, and afterwards a third 
time. 

The plants soon covered the ground, the 
tops meeting, and the crop was an excellent 
one, equal to any 1 ever had in England. 
Part of the ground, which was low and not 
well drained, produced large turnips, but 
not so sound or sweet as those grown on 
high ground in the same field. 

The whole were pulled early in Novem- 
her and thrown in heaps, then the tops were 
cut off and thrown to cattle, the turnips cart-j 
ed home and thrown into piles about 6 or 7 
feet wide at the bottom, and gradually com- 
ing to a point, which was about 5 feet from 
the ground. Mould a foot thick was thrown 
over theui, leaving at every 8 or 10 feet a* 


small hole to allow the warm moist vapor to i 
escape, which always arises from the slight < 
fermentation that takes place. No straw 
was used. The piles have been opened as 
wanted for use, closing the aperture with an 
old door and some litter for the time, and we 
have lost none? Fifteen or sixteen loads 
were put into on old ice-house for a few 
weeks, but the stock did not eat them so rea- 
dily as those which came out of the piles. 

[ doubt whether any cellar will keep roots 
so well or so sweet as earth alone. The 
crop was excellent, both in quantity and 
quality, but no account was kept, even of 
the* number of loads, yet there must have 
been more than three thousand bushels. 
Cattle from the first were extremely fond 
of them ; a lot of native wethers were a 
long time in learning to eat them, but at 
length did well upon them. My own South- 
down ewes having been fed on them, had 
abundance of milk in January, and thus my 
early lambs will go to grass in good condi- 
tion. Pigs, old and young, are fond of them, 
and they need no cooking. In England 
many store pigs arc kept on scraps and bits 
of Swedish turnips left by cattle. 

Of the expense I can give no account, nor 
have I much faith in such accounts general, 
ly. The preparation of the ground, and the 
sowing, were interrupted by repeated rains, 
so in pulling them up the men were repeat- 
edly stopped by frost, and had to get them 
secured as they best could. The culture of 
tares is nothing, but hoeing turnips is ex- 
pensive, yet more and better food is yielded 
by turnips than by any other crop on this 
loam. On strong soils mangold wurzel 
would be a better crop, os such soils seldom 
grow good turnips; but beet, to do well, 
should be sown in May, and is very liable to 
be hurt by early frost. Swedish turnips are 
not injured by even severe frosts, if used 
quickly after ; but freezing and thawing will 
spoil them. Yours respectfully, 

S. Hawes. 

Albany, March 11, 1834. 

Mr. Nutt’s System of Bee Management . [From 

a Friend of this distinguished Apiarian.] 

It is one of the least interesting plea- 
sures of an editor’s duty to record the suc- 
cessful achievement of designs to which he 
has devoted his helping hand, to place in 
successful practice and deserved estimation 
the efforts of inventive genius, to whatever 
part of the wide fields of research its atten- 
tion may have been devoted ; and multifa- 
rious as are the objects which address them- 
selves to his attention, in his varied capacity, 
as treasurer of scientific improvement and 
discovery, or dispenser of their benefits, it is 
ever a source of gratification that those ex- 
ertions have been requited with merited suc- 
cess. 

Since the first promulgation of Mr. Nutt’s 
views, the Mechanics’ Magazine has been the 
vehicle for the publication of his plans, and 
the furtherance of his designs. That they 
were possessed of originality and merit was 
evident, by their requiring neither sophistry 
nor mystery to impress them on public atten- 
tion, for they claimed regard more from their 
simplicity than the extension at which theyj 
aimed. The pages of this Journal were; 
alike open to the results of his patient inves-j 
tigation and research, as well as tbe queries 
of his opponents, and we arc confident that, j 
even to those proficient in ordinary modes of i 
lice Management, or who adhered with per* ' 


tinacity to their usual modes, much good was 
elicited. 

To the Mechanics’ Magazine Mr. Nutt 
returns his obligations for the impetus which, 
through its medium, has been given to his 
system, the remuneration which he has re- 
ceived for his labors, and the great and ex- 
tended success which has in every instance 
attended its introduction. 

The system has now become one of facts, 
which are now sufficiently numerous, not to 
prove its superiority over all others which 
have preceded it, but to render its introduc- 
tion a matter of important, national, economi- 
cal consideration. To recapitulate individual 
instances of its success were only to refer to 
what has been extensively published in this 
journal. The superiority of the honey and 
its chemical characters are based upon the 
same foundation, and we therefore feel that 
in taking leave of the subject as a theory,, or 
its success as merely problematical, by 
placing it upon permanent record, it will only 
be necessary to give such instances of its 
established success, as will at once silence 
the objections of rivalry. An inspection of 
the exhibition of the varied collections this 
season, at the National Gallery of Practical 
Science, in Adelaide street, where it has 
stood the test of the strictest examination, 
and has been the subject of much attention 
and inquiry, will sufficiently prove the cor- 
rectness of this observation. The results of 
Mr. Nutt’s takings, during the present year, 
from six colonies, has been seven hundred 
pounds of honey, averaging from one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty pounds from 
each hive ; nor has he been alone in these 
marked proofs of success, as a reference may 
be made to the Apiaries of the Marquis of 
Blandford, Delabere House, near Reading ; 
Rev. Thomas Clark, Gedney Hill ; John 
Burman, Esq., Wisbech ; and J. D. Salmon. 
Esq., Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, where the ave- 
rage products have been the same. 

Lime as a Manure. — “ Lime,” observes Mr. 
Lambert in his excellent work on Ireland, “ is 
peculiarly adapted to land full of weeds and 
roots, as it decomposes such.” — 14 It is a better 
manure for wheat probably than any other crop; 
and the quality of wheat grown on land where 
it is applied is much improved, Itaving a 
thinner sxin, a better color, and yielding more 
flour.” — “It may be freely applied to laud de- 
void of much calcareous matter.” 

Lime s hould, as much as possible, be kept 
to the surface-soil ; it readily sinks if ploughed 
in too deep. Though I have mentioned what 
many may think very heavy dressings of this 
manure, yet I have known good frflWts pro- 
duced from a far lighter quantity ; and I should 
say, it is safer to begin with a moderate dress- 
ing, which can always be increased if found 
necessary* than to over-dose at first. It is 
essential that the lime should be well slaked, 

! and in a powdery state before spreading. To 
i this end, if the weather chauce to be dry, 
cover up the heaps with mould for a day ' or 
two, they will open os fine as if water-slaked. 

Planting a Vine. — Every proprietor of a 
I house in this city should plant one or more 
vines in the yard By so doing he will add, 
in four or five years, at least ten dollars to his 
I rent. Most people would be induced to give 
I an additional sum in the rent of a house, in the 
i yard of which there is a fine bearing, grape vine. 
1 The Isabella is so certain in its growth* and 
! in its hearing, and so cheap too, thatiflo land- 
holder need be disappointed in realizing the 
fruit of his labor and expense. 
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Banke of the Au Sabi *, Jan. 15. 

It Was about eight e'dock, and a bright eold mom. 
ing, when a handsome four horse stage coach, bailt 
in New York, and placed with more liberality than 
ndgment on a route where a broad tired, low hung 
and light wagon would be much mere appropriate, — 
drove up to my quarters at Chicago ; and having re- 
ceived my luggage, crossed the river on the ice, and 
was a few moments after travelling through the deep 
snow overjthe Grand Prairie. My fellow passengers 
weft, a respectable middle aged female and a smartly 
dressed young man of amiable appearance, whose 
handsome broadcloth suit worn as a travelling dress, 
bespoke the favored beau of some country village, 
or pbssibly a thriving young clerk from the city, en. 
gaged npon some agency business, and travelling in 
the style which he thought would best comport with 
the dignity of his employers. The driver was also ac- 
companied on the the box by a well made young half 
bleed Chippeway of about five and twenty, who had 
come down from Mackinaw to seek employment, 
and was bow going further South for the same ob- 
ject The air being rather sharp on the Prairie, the 
lady took her seat between the young gentleman and 
myself, pnd thus wedged in together, we contrived to 
keep very comfortable — though our near neighbor- 
hood did not render us more communicative than 
people generally are after an early breakfast. We 
merely exchanged the ordinary common places 
which custom exacts from people thus thrown toge- 
ther ; and then, unless when a wolf passing near 
our track, or a particularly large pack of grouse rising 
before us, called forth some exclamation, but few 
words were spoken by any of the company. At length, 
after having counted six wolves within twice as 
many miles, we approached a grove of timber, where 
while the trees grew quite densely in the centre, a 
few thin rows shot out like a reef of rocks from the 
shadow/ island far into the Prairie. Here on the 
edge of a deep gully, through which winds the river 
Aa Plain, was the log tavern at which the first stage 
of our day’s journey, being 12 miles, concluded. — 
The horses were in a complete foam with their ex- 
ertions in getting through the deep snow drills across 
the prairie, and 1 easily persuaded the driver to aban- 
don the comfortable but cumbersome vehicle which 
had brought us so far, and hitch his smoking team, 
which had still 12 miles to go, to a rough bat strong, 
ly built sled before the door. My fellow psssengers 
approved the arrangement, and subsequent events 
proved it a very fortunate one, for so deep was the 
snow on many parts of the road ’afterwards trav- 
ersed, that it would have been impracticable to 
get a Wheel carriage along, and it must have been 
deserted on the prairie. There was much to do 
however about our new equipage, before we could 
get started ; and while our driver looked after his 
horses, one of the passengers had to shovel the 
snow out of the sleigh, another to drive a pin through 
the tongue, in order to fasten on the leaders, and a 
third, after filling the bottom with hay, to adjust the 
baggage, &c. Ac. All this, with the aid of the stout 
Chippeway and tho active young eastern traveller, 
wassoon effected; and the former taking his seat with 
the driver on a board in front, while the latter shar. 
ed lalf of my buffalo skins, and stowed himself 
upoft the hay with me in the rear, Madame was 
Wet! accommodated, with the cushion* taken from 
the liege, on a trunk placed in the middle ; and 
some heated stones being brought from the house 
and placed beneath her feet just as we started, no 
grandmother could sit more comfortably in her cush- 
ioned pew in old Trinity. A fast drive of 12 miles 
brought us at neon to another island of timber, where 
a little, piquant girl of 16, with aloe black eyes and 
glossy locks as dark as night, arranged a plain but 
neat rasa I for us, and gave a relish to the entertain, 
meat by loosing one of the most vivacious tongues 1 
had baard wag in the last three months. Here we 
changed horses, and n ride tf 16 miles more brought 


us about nightfall to a place called 44 Walker's 
Grave," where two or three leg huts were sheltered 
from the north wind under an island of tall timbsr, 
aud in one of which we have established ourselves 
for the night. A pile of bur oak, which makes a 
capital fire, flames up the enormous wooden chim- 
ney before me, and a number of stout yeomen around 
it, engaged in discussing the price of horses on the 
Wabash, prevent me, while handling a matter of such 
moment, from enlarging more upon the few objects 
of interest which have presented themselves to-day. 

Ottawa, January 16. 

I was hardly dressed this morning, when my only 
remaining fellow-traveller — the lady and the half- 
blood having parted company last evening — called 
me to the door to 44 see the cloud of prairie heno be- 
fore it." I looked out, and there indeed, true 
enough, the oaks within gun shot of the porch 
were so loaded with grouse, that thoy showed more 
like a flock of pigeons than a covey of game birds. 
Having broken my gun, however, it was intolerably 
vexatious to see such capital shots thrown sway, 
while these fine birds in those districts where I was 
prepared to bag them, were too wild to approach 
within shooting distance at all. The sleigh soon af- 
ter came to the door, cfar driver having diminished 
his team by twe horses, te meet, probably, the re- 
duction of passengers already mentioned, and about 
a hundred yards from the house, we crossed a broad 
brook, known as the Au Sable River, and com- 
menced ascending the bank beyond. But the snow 
was deep, and the heavy drift, having had its sur. 
face frozen over during the preceding night, our sin- 
gle span were unable to drag through it the clumsy 
sledge behind them. They plunged in up to their 
chests — 44 Go ahead, Sam ! — gie up, Majer !" aheuted 
the driver — but Sam was theroughly stuck fast, 
while the Major , in trying to sustain his military 
character by obeying orders, gave oae spring, and 
floundering over the traces, was buried m the snow 
up to his crupper, and placed, nolene volens , in full 
as quiescent a condition as the alreudy settled Sam. 
For ill of us to get out and take hold of lha bits, 
was tbs next move — but it would’nt do. Sam, in- 
deed, seemed a little inclined to make a retrogade 
movement, by kicking eut the foot-board with his 
heels ; while the Majer, having gathered new oner, 
gy for somber eharge wasted his fire in lifting up 
his knees is high as bis mouth, and ineffectually 
throwing his fore hoofs in advenes on the crusted 
snow, handling his feet the while much after the 
manner of the rampant unicorn on a calico stamp, 
who, unmindful of the moused garter he treads un- 
der his foot, so bravely paws the crown which the 
complaisant lion is pushing towards him. The 
driver at last became convinced of the necessity of 
returning for another pair of horses ; and a young 
colt, called Blaekbawk, with a hoary old plough- 
horse named Judge, were, after a little delay, pro- 
cured and placed in advance of Sam and the Major 
on the top of the bank. Poor Sam seemed to dislike 
having the Judge's fetlocks brought so immediately 
in centact with bis nose, they being nearly on a ho- 
rizontal line — and he was accordingly inclined to 
retreat upon his haunches beneath which the snow 
formed so easy a cushion ; but a single crack from 
the driver's whip sent tfie Major charging se vigor- 
ously upon Blackhawk, that the sable young chief 
pave a bound whieh carried us .through the difficulty 
in a trice, and sent our vehicle skimming fast over 
the prairie. The grove in which we had passed the 
night soon vanished from sight, and a boundless ex- 
panse of snow-covered surface lay like an ocean 
before us. The arch of the clear blue sky seemed 
to spring at once from the silvered earth, which 
shone under the bright January sun with an intensity 
almost painful to the eye. The blue vault above, and 
the while plain below, were the only objects that 
mot ita glances, as they roamed for miles around : 
yet no one could complain of sameness in the lints 
of s picture so vast, a scene so illimitable. The 
immensity of the prospect seemed te exclude the 
idea of monotony, and perfect solitude was only 
wauling in such a scene to make one feel its gran- 
deur. The lively rattle of my companion, however, 
whose society, after travelling so long entirely alone, 

1 found no slight acquisition, prevented me from re. 
alizing its full effect ; nnd when, after riding for 
about twelve miles, an island of timber hove in sight, 
while the beaufitu! sky of the morning clouded over, 
and the cold wind which began to set iu from the 
west, indicated that the twelve miles we had yet to 
travel before we should reach the first house across 
this arm of the prairie would be anything but agree- 
able, I was contented to wrap myself as closely 
as possible in my buffalo robe, and join him I 
[in a game of prairie loo . Lest you might searcb| 


vainly in Hoyle for this pastime, I muet in- 
form you, that the game consists merely in betting 
upon the number of wild animals seen by either 
party, toward the side of the vehicle on which ho 
is riding, a wolf or deer counting ten, and a g rouse 
one. The game is 100 ; and you may judge of the 
abundance of these animals from our getting through 
several games before dinner — my companion iooiag 
me with eleven wolves. Some of these fellows 
would stand looking at us, within half gun-shot, as 
we rode by them ; while the grouse would rise con- 
tinually from under our very horses' feet. 

Before we had got through the twenty-four miles, 
the scene enacted at starting, was to be reposted 
with improvement; for on coming to the edge of a 
frozen gully, our two leaders,|in their anxiety to a. 
void former difficulties, gave such a spring that 
they sunk through the ice to their shoulders, on the 
opposite side ; while the wheel horses, being thrown 
down, were driven by the runners of the sleigh a- 
gaiusi the sharp edges of the ice thus exposed, and 
one of them was terribly lacerated. It was the unfortu- 
nate Sim, ijho, poor fello *, not having been water- 
ed since the morning, lay quietly on his side in the 
traces, with his fore legs up the slope, and his hinder 
ones in the pool, eating the snow thus brought in 
contact with his mouth, apparently perfectly uncon- 
scious ef his wounds. Black Hawk and tho Judge, 
of course, came to an anchor when they found euch 
an accumulated weight dragging behind them ; 
while the epirited Major seemed to be thoroughly 
dejected at thie second discomfiture, and allowed 
us to turn him over and put him on his fact with 
scarcely the interposition of s struggle. Not far 
from the scene of this catastrophe we croassed 
the Au Ssge, a narrow stream, with smooth banks, 
utterly divested of shubbery ; and after, in the next 
8 miles, encountering two or three tremendous snow 
banks, where our horses were frequently immersed 
to their cruppers, and whence nothing but the lea- 
ders, from their firm footing beyond, dragging the 
wheel horses thro* the heavy drift, could have extri- 
cated us, we reached a beautiful grove ol elms 
and oaks, and stopped to change eur worn-out 
team. 

Entering a log cabin, not at all differing from the 
usual dwellings of the frontier settlers. I found a 
choico collection of books, in one corner, a vol- 
ume of Algermon Sidney's works, in a fins old edi- 
tion, being the first book I took up, and upon entering 
into conversation with the occupants of the cabin, 

I found that degree of general cultivation which, 
though often met with on the frontier, •fill always 
strikes a stranger with novelty : and yet, I knew 
no reason why the fullest expanding of the intellect 
is incompatible with the handling of an axe, or the 
moat luxuriant development of the imagination with 
following the plough. The farmer, of all opera- 
tives, has, perhaps, the most time for improvemeat ; 
and when he dwells in a land where, while Nature 
showers .lier choicest bounties, man passes toward 
it from every tide, and contributes oh his new 
coming to the general stock of ideas, keeping, by 
this lively interchange, those mready afloat in active 
circulation, there is everythiag in his circumstan- 
ccs to make him acute and reflective, and to lib. 
eralize his mind, if not to polish his manners. 

It would be giving yeu s wrong impression, how. 
ever, did I allow you to gather from this, that the 
oldest western settlere of this country are by any 
means so familiar with books as the emigrants from 
the East ; for, among the latter there are many per- 
sons of altered circumstances, who, having ones en- 
joyed better opportunities tor literary culture, carry 
the traces of their old habits with them into the new 
scenes to which they so readily adapt themselves. 
Fluency of language, with an ease and power ef ex- 
pression, which sometimes swells to the dignity of 
eloquence, and often displays itself in terms of ori- 
ginality, at once humorous and forcible, constitute 
the conversational resources of the Western man ; 
but as his knowledge is gathered almost altogether 
from conversation, he wants that exact acquaintance 
with facts and things which enriches the intellect ual 
armory of hia Eastern brother, in a similar situation 
of lile. My opportunities as yet of forming an opin- 
ion might, perhaps, be questioned by one who did 
not know that the southern part of Michigan and the 
northern sections of Illinois are settled by people 
from almost every State in the Union. Having now 
traversed them both, I may venture the above obser- 
vation, at least with you. 

A dinner of grouse at this place came very oppor- 
tunely sifter our keen ride of twenty-four miles ever 
the prairie without once stopping ; sod, by way of va- 
rying our customary fare oi bacon and corn bread a- 
iong the road, we purchased a few brace of these fine 
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birds tor twelve and a half cents a head, there be- 
ing at band a coop full of them just caught alive up. 
on the premises. It was juat sunset when, after rid- 
ing about thirteen miles over a dreary looking prairie, 
we came suddenly to one of those steppes into which 
these singular plains sometimes break so beautifully; 
and, looking down over two broad platforms, which 
successively projected their flat surfaces and angular 
edges below us, beheld the Illinois river winding thro* 
the lowest meadow, and receiving its tributary, the 
Fox river, opposite the little village of Ottawa. It 
seemed to repose upon a rich alluvial flat with the 
rockey bluffs of the Illinois, rising in a regular line to 
the height of 70 or 80 feel immediately in the rear, 
while their rugged and varying outline, both above 
and below, tewered oppositely to a much greater 
height. The warm light of the setting sun resting 
npon their mossy edges, and touching with freshness 
an evergreen that sprouted here and there among the 
cliffs, while the rising mists of evening imparted a 
blucish tint to the distant windings of the smooth val- 
ley below, gave an Italian softness to the landscape, 
but little in unison with the icy rigors that enchained 
the streams to which in summer it must owe its 
greatest beauty. A mile or two further brought us 
over the frozen river to the oomforlable frame house 
from which this letter is dated. 

Ottawa, which is situated a few miles above the 
head of steamboat navigation on the Illinois, is, from 
its central situs* ion, gradually becoming a place of 
some commercial importance, though still a mere 
hamlet in size. It was within six miles of this place 
that the worst of the Indian horrors were perpetrated 
during the difficulties with the Sacs and Foxes in 
1632. You must remember the newspaper accounts 
of every member of two familios being butchered, 
except two young girls, who were carried into cap. 
tivity, and afterwards recovered from the Indians. — 
There was a singular fatality attending this me Ian. 
choly affair, which makes it worth while to recall 
some of the particulars. According to my informant, 
the heads of both families, who lived in the same 
or adjoining houses, had mote than once removed 
their wives and children into Ottawa, upon false 
alarms of the approach of the Indians, and one of 
them, from some new warning on the very day on 
which the event took place, was again moving the 
united establishment in wagons to the same plpce of 
security, when he met the other, who so opposed and 
ridiculed the idea, that they returned together. An 
hour or two after they were at work within a few 
yards of the door when a band of Indians appeared, 
and with a triumphant yell surrounded the house in 
an instant. Armed only with their tools of hueban. 
dry, they did not hesitate to make an attack upon an 
enemy that outnumbered them, so as to make the at. 
tempt to get into the house and reach their rifles per. 
feet madness. It is needless to add that they were 
shot down, tomahawked and scalped in an instant ; 
not, however, as some say, before they had witnessed 
some of the atrocities practised upon the feebler 
members of their families. These, both before and 
after death, are too shocking, I may say too awful, to 
mention. •• Why, sir,** said an Illinois man to me, 
who was on the spot shortly afterwards, •• those In. 
dians behaved most ridiculous . They dashed chil. 
dren’s brains against the door posts ; they cat off 

their heads ; they tore .** but the detail to 

which my informant applied so quaint an epithet is- 
one that 1 would not think for a moment of giving 
you. 1 must not ferget to add, that the two surviving 
females, after losing' every near blood-relative in this 
horrible manner, have lately found legal protectors, 
and are now settled in life as respectable married 
women. I had previously even as 'far north as the 
borders of Michigan in Indiana, seen stockades erec. 
ted in the open prairie as a place of refuge for the 
settlers, with other similar marks of the late border 
strife, but had no idea till this evening that I was 
approaching the seat of the bloodiest acts of the un- 
happy contest. The neutral Indian*, who disappear, 
ed from this parr of the country at the timo, are now, 
I am told, dispersed again in large numbers over the 
neighborhood. They are perfectly harmless; but, 
though treated with great kindness by the new emi. 
rants, there will probably never again be much con-1 
device between them and the aid settlers. The latter! 
somehow seem to have long regarded the Indians as 
hereditary enemies, and the events of 1832 have gi. 
ven new vigor to dislikes which seemed to be gradu- 
ally losing their rancor. A man who has to plough' 
with a heavy rifle ready.loaded slung to his back, day! 
after day, while he fears even to send his child to the 
spring for a pail of water, may be well excused for 
being warm upon a subject which must thus fill his 
thoughts and harrass his mind throughout each hour 
of the day. It is, therefore, useless to argue with an 


Illinois 41 Indian Hater.** What cares he for the 
44 lean famine, quartering steel, and climbing fire,** 
which you tell him often beset the redman*s wig- 
wam before his ancestors made good their footing on 
anothei*s land. He thinks but of the frantic outrages 
he has witnessed in his own day. He thinks of kis 
often abandoned husbandry *• while that the coulter 
rusts** corrupting in its own fertilitv. He thinks ef 
his butcherod friends and neighbors, and asks bitter- 
ly how you could 

44 Look to see 

The blind and bloody savage with fool hand 
Defile tlie loduof your shrill shrieking daughters : 

Your fathers taken by the silver braids 

And their most reverend heads dashed to the walls; 

Your naked infants spiusd upon pikes, 

Whilst the uisd mothrts with their howls confined 
Do break the clouds.** 

An accumulation of horrid images which shows 
with what fearful fidelity Shakspeare would have 
painted Indian warfare had these wild tragedies of 
our day been acted in his. H. 

Of books we have several, bat not a word in their 
behalf to say, till after the election. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE . 

Latb from France. — We have our Paris papers 
of l£th ult. inclusive, by the Rhone, from Havre. — 
From Spain and Portugal wa have later accounts di. 
rect. From London the dates are to the 11th. Mr. 
0*Connel had demanded an investigation, by the 
House of Commons, of the charge against Mr. Shiel. 
The result of the demand is not stated. 

The Gazette tie Francs of the 16th inat., bos this 
paragraph, of painful interest to Americans. 

44 Genera] Lafayette is still confined by serious ill. 
ness. He does not leave bis bed, and bis physicians 
forbid all but his intimate friends to enter his apart, 
raent.** 

Paris, Feb. 14. — The Customs* Bill, presented to 
the Chamber of Deputies is at length published by the 
Moniteur, in Supplements, occupying 20 columns. — 
The following are its principal provisions : — The Bill 
proposes to admit raw spun cotton at 8fr. per kilo, 
gramme for single twist, and 10 fr. for double twist ; 
gold and silver watches at 6 and 10 per cent. ; Rus- 
sian skins at 6fr. a-piece ; chromate of lead and pot. 
ash at 90fr. and 180fr. for 100 kilogrammes ; foreign 
rum, arrack, and ratifia, at the same duties as other 
liqueurs. The duty proposed on wool in the mass is 
10 per cent., and combed wool 30 per cent., ad valo . 
rem, without fixing any msntmitm. The actual duties 
on iron are reduced 1.5 from July 1st 1835, but the re- 
daction will be effected in five years, at 4 per cent, per 
annum. The only concession to cast iron is the re 
duction of the mMtmvm of the weight of pigs to 25 
killogrammes. There are greater or lass reductions 
of the duties on a great number of dyewoods, spices, 
drugB, die. The productions of China, Cochinchina 
and the Philippines, imported direct, will obtain s 
drawback of a fifth of the duties ss established for the 
most favored foreign arrivals. Sugars from Pondi 
cherry, are assimilated to sugars from Bourbon. — 
The tariff of arms in commerce is left to be fixed by 
Royal Ordonnances. The charge for each seal 
(plomb.) affixed at the Custom House, is reduced to 
25 cts. 

Paris, Feb. 14. — On the 7th of next month, Con- 
stant Polari, alias Carrara, the person accused of 
having stolen $t^e diamonds of the Princess of O- 
range, will ne brought to trial before the Courof As. 
sizes for South Holland. 

The French Chambers were occupied upon the 
Civil List. Ws perceive nothing in the debates worth 
noting. 

The Constitutionnel of the 14th af Feb., states that 
on the preceding day, after long and fatiguing dis- 
cussion the Chamber of Deputies had voted the law, 
(so warmly contested) for the liquidation of the old 
civil list. 

Advices from Algiers ire to the 30th ef January. 
An expedition against some refractory bands of 
Arabs, bad been successful — withom hostility. Af. 
tor explanations from the French, the Arabs desist, 
ed from hostile acts, and promised to live in peace 
and harmony. 

The Pans Times assails the Ministers — arguing ( 
that this is not a Representative government, 
where the Ministers represent the King's will before 
the Chambers, instead of the will and voice of the 
people. 

England. 

The London papers ire yet discussing the subject 
of what they term 44 The Irish Rots,** kicked up in 
tne House of Commons by. Mr. 0*CohnelI f They 
attribute to O’Connell s design to destroy Shiel, as 


the only member of his tail whom he has reason to 
fear as a rival. 

Numerous petitions have been presented to Par. 
lament, from the Dissentera, praying for liberty to 
register their own births and marriages, and for ex. 
emption from marriage fees. 

London, Feh. 10. — The following eirtumstaucee 
have appeared before the Portsmoath magistrates 
this week : The ship Marianne, Classen, master, 
having on board 212 Polish refugees, bound to the 
United States, has been detained in (his pert, wind 
bound, five weeks. The ship was taken up by the 
Prussian Government, for the purpose of conveying 
these men from that country to America, made? an 
ogreement that on their arrival they were to 
be paid a sum of about sixty dollars each. — 
The ship was obliged to put into this port by 
stress of weather, and the Poles appeared to be 
very comfortable, and expressed their willingness 
to proceed to America, until Sunday last, when a 
Polish officer arrived from Londeu, end comma, 
nicsted te them tbit the Poles ef Harwich end Havre, 
who were similarly situated, had obtained permission 
of the French Government to land in France or AI- 
giers, upon which the Poles hare refused to proeeed 
to America, and agreed to leave the ship on the 
following day. The necessary steps being taken on 
Monday for their leaving the ship, they peremptori- 
ly refused either to proceed to America or to leave 
the ship. 

The next day, (Tuesday) the wind being favorable 
for sailing, the pilot gave directions for heaving the 
anchor, and as the crew were at the windlass for. 
that purpose, the Poles rushed forward and forced 
the handspikes from them, stating thst they wpre 
determined the ship should not proceed. They took , 
possession of the ship ; and from their violent end 
threatning conduct, the Captain applied to the Civil 
Authorities for protection, as he could not put to sea 
without endangering his life. Depositions of the 
fact were taken, and communication had with tha 
Secretary of State, and alao with the Prusian Am- 
bassador. Thus the case stands at present. — [Hamp. 
shire Telegraph.] 

The Duke of Wellington has been installed Chan, 
cellor of the University of Oxford. It is stated that ho 
pronounced his Latin address in a most excellent and 
impressive manner. It was classical in style, and ia 
substance eloquent. He alluded, with much felicity 
to the occasion when Oxford conferred on him the 
Degree of Doctor of Law, in company with the Em- 
peror Alexander, the King of Prussia, and their illoe. 
trious train, and expressed himself determined to de. 
fend the privileges of the University, which had so 
gratified his feelings in conferring upon him the high 
office with which he is uow invested. 

The last despatches from the Court of St. Peters, 
burgh give such a positive assurance of a con t inn. 
ance of peace that a reduction of the army is talked 
of in the higher circles. It is believed, however, 
thst this measure will not take place uli after the 
close* of the Cengress. 

General Sir Colin Campbell, has been appointed 
to the Staff of the British forces in North A me rise. 

Switzerland. 

A body of Polish refugees wbe had been tent oat . 
from France, have lately attempted, with saok 
Italians as they could get to join them, to make 
themselves masters of a fortress in Savoy. They 
were opposed, however, and most of them taken 
prisoners, and decrees passed te expel tkem from 
the Swiss territory. 

Italy. 

Several arrests had taken place in Rente, hat vkey 
art merely precautionary — ;o guard against troubles 
during the Carnival. 

8whdbn. 

A Stockholm Jon ms 1 of the filst January, pro- 
claims that capital tbs most prosperous in Europe, 
and congratulates the King of Sweden on his haring 
relieved the eonntry from the burden of a foreign 
debt. 

Tuesday, three o'clock. — We have oar Lon. 
don papers to 26th February, by the Resets. 

Paris accounts are to the 23d — fears are expressed 
for the stability of tha tarons of Louis Philippi. — 
Lyons was in a state of greet disturbance, from the 
workmen stan Jing out Ur wages. Louis Philippe 
had issued su edict — foolish, because tending to ex. 
cite hostility, withont answering any affective par. 
poke — to close the theatre at 11 o'clock The edict 
is justified upon old usages faked ftp from the Bond, 
pane and Bourbon times. 

From Spain thereare no special hews, except the 
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resolute refusal of the ministry to permit Mina to I 
return to Spain. 

Froto Portugal the intelligence is that Miguel's 
troops were descending the left bank of the Tagus, 
and might thence annoy Lisbon. The war there is 
not by any means ended. 

The Committee of Privilege, . appointed by the 
House of Commons to examine into the charge a- 
gainst Mr. Skirl , had reported- " f hoi r deliberate 
conviction et his innocence in respect of the whole 
mfctter add Mr. Hill, on whose speech at Hull, we 
believe, the. whole accusation waagronnded, concur- 
red entirely in the result, and expressed to the Com. 
mittee * 4 his-deep and unfeigned sorrow for ever hav- 
ing given the charge circulation." 

Gbn. Lafstkttc was still indisposed at the last 
dates from Paris, 

The London Courier ef the 24th contradicts a ru- 
mor circulating, that there was a schism in the Ca- 
binet. 

Liverpool, Fib. 25. — The Pantaloon arrived at 
Falmouth on Thursday last, bringing letters from 
Lisbon to the Oth instant. The following is an ex. 
tract of a letter dated Lisbon, February 8th : — 

44 The Mig'ielites, in great force, (about 3000 men) 
have marched down from Sant- rein, on the south 
side of the Tagus, and hare appeared at Aide* Gal- 
logs, juat opposite to this city. 1 am informed they 
may be seen ; and I do not doubt it. I have been 
told that some vessels of war have been firing on 
them all dty. If care be not taken they will get 
possession of St. Ubcs. and the fort of Almadn, 
whish is directly opposite the centre of the city. — 
Withsut foreign interference, the war will be inter- 
minable ; Miguel's troops stand by him, although 
they are neither half fed nor half clothed. This is 
not less trut than surprising. Miguel has nearly 
the whole country in his favor." 

The fact that Miguel feels himself strong enough 
te dstsch three thousand men to advance upon St. 
Ubet, would seem fo argue that ha entertains no 
fears for the safety of Saniareni. The Unit'd King - 
dom steamer disembarked four hundred and fifty 
Belgian troops on the 7th. They were immediately 
informed that their pay would be the same as the 
Portuguese troops, and that the agreement made 
with them before they emhrrked mould not be abided 
by. At this they, naturally enough, became very 
discontented, and protested against their treatment 
as a dishonorable breach of faith, but to no purpose. 
About one hundred and fifty British subjects are daily 
marehad through the streets of Lisbon, chained to- 
gether id parties of about twelve, to work on the roads. 
— These are the free-born Englishmen whe sailed 
forth to liberals enthralled Portugal from the grasp 
of an usurpsr and a tyrant ! These rogues in irons 
-have made a happy exchange ; they have gone 
from English jails into foreign hulks. The liberators 
are converted into galley-slaves, and in this capacity 
they will certainly be useful in cleaning the streets of 
Lisbon. 

Miguel is said to have offered an Amnesty to Pe- 
dro's folio were, promising to send the whole of the 
English and other foreign ragamuffins in Donna Ma 
rie'e service to their respective countries. At the 
departure of the Pantaloon, this proposition had not 
been accepted by Pedro. The two principal officers 
in the Queen's service, the Duke of Tercoira and 
General Saldanha, had quarrelled The former, on 
quitting the army, waa aucceeded by Gen. Stubbs. 

[From the London Courier of Feb. 24 — evening.) 

The French papers, as well as the letters, which 
have arrived from Paris, begin again to use the lan. 
guage of alarm in relation to the stability of the Go 
vemment of Louis Phillippe and the maintenance of 
tranquility in France. The two subjects which at 
present have chiefly given rise to this uneasiness are, 
the strike of the workmen nt Lyons, and the impolitic 
edict of the Prefect of Police at Paris to shut up all 
the theatres at eleven o'clock, whieh we mentioned 
on Saturday. When the whole people are ready to 
take fire, though willing to relapse into tranquillity, 
how monstrously absurd it is in this Prefect to throw 
a brand into the combustible heap. His foolish edict, 
too, comes immediately after the law for suppressing 
the public criers, which went to deprive the people of 
much excitement, which was not always mischievous, 
and to t «!;e away from them a source of amusement, 
in which they bad long drank in some pleasure. The 
Prefect refers too, in his edict, to a variety of ordi, 
nances, issued in the hated times of the Bourbons, 
and under the arbitrary sway of Buonaparte, as the 


justification of his measures, as if he thought they 
were the happy periods which the French ought to 
bring back. Thus he places that which is personally 
offensive, upon grounds which are still more offensive 
to the majority of those whom he undertakes to con- 
trol. All this is, in our opinion, most melancholy and 
most contemptible in M. Gisquet, and it tends to con- 
firm our conviction, that the administrators of the 
laws get into such a habit of looking exclusively into 
them to find rules for their conduct, that they cannot 
look beyond them, and never, therefore, acquire $at 
wisdom, which events and circumstances teach. But 
it is quite clear, that the laws and ordinances of the 
Bourbon and Buonaparte Prefects of Police, are not 
calculated for the present state of men’s minds in Pa- 
ris. It is equally clear, that a new order of circum- 
stances is continually arising in society, for which the 
legislators of the past age could not possibly provide, 
simply because they did not know, and did not foresee 
them. Thus the men who. like M. Gisquet, never 
will look for rules to events and circumstances, but 
always will look to antecedent edicts and ordinances, 
and always frame their conduct by the edicts and or- 
dinances of thpir predecessors, must, of necessity, do 
a vast deal of mischief. They arc the real authors of 
the painful convulsions which take place in society, 
inasmuch as they always oppose with violence those 
gradual and successive changes which, but for them, 
would probably be brought about calmly and tranquil, 
ly, and which society, like every created thing, is 
continually doomed to undergo. Their great mis- 
take — for we do not impute corruption or guilt, or 
even a love of tyranny, to them, but ignorance— con- 
sists in supposing that their edicts and the edicts of 
their predecessors determine the events which, we 
say, they ought to study, in order to obtain the wisdom 
proper to Statesmen. This is a fatal mistake, which 
the events of the last fifty years in every part of Eu- 
rope — for there is not one in which statesmen have 
not been successively obliged to bend to new and un. 
forseen circumstances — arc well calculated to rectify. 
We hope that the successor of M Gisquet, whoever 
he may be — and M. Gisquet cannot, without greater 
danger than a'hundred Gisquets are worth, be retain- 
ed — may be wiser, and more disposed to look at 
existing facts, than at the ordinances of a former pe- 
rio-p 

London, Feb. 21. — Lord Althorp admits that the 
property of the church ia much leas than he imagined, 
and that from the returns, it only amounts to £3,600, ~ 
000 a year — 

Bishops* incomes . . . £ 158,527 . 

Deans' and Chapters' incomes . 236,658 

11,400 benefices .... 3,621,125 


£3, 621, 125 

London, Feb. 24 — A new treaty between Russia 
and Turkey, very much in favor of the latter was con. 
eluded at St. Petersburgh on the 27th last month. By 
this treaty, that of Adrianople is materially modified ; 
the amount of the debt due by the Porte ia very much 
diminished ; part of the principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia ia to be given at once the Pone, and the re- 
mainder is to be given up on the execution of the con- 
ditions. The frontiers of Turkey on the side of Per- 
sia are to be censiderably extended. This informa- 
tion is official. — [Spectator.] 

The Trade to China. — The shipowners of the 
United States are under weighty obligations to the 
framers of the late orders in council, for the regula- 
tion of the British trade to China. These orders, in 
fact, impose discriminating duties in favor of the Yan- 
kees, and against the merchants of England. Were 
the principle on which they seem to have been drawn 
up acted upon in reference to our commerce to other 
parts of the world, the British flag would soon disap- 
pear from our docks and harbours. We have juat 
been informed of one instance, which occurred at Li. 
verpool the other day, of the injurious operation of 
these orders. Some British manufactured articles, for 
which freight had been engaged oil board a British 
ship to Canton, and which had been consigned to a 
British house there, have been transferred to an A- 
mcrican vessel, and are now consigned to an Ameri- 
can merchant. The freight and commission, there- 
fore, which would naturally have fallen into the hands 
of the English shipowner nnd merchant, will be poc- 
keted by our American rivals ; and the most pro. 
voking thing is, that this evil result is brought about 
by the ignorance and obstinacy of our own rulers . — 
The influence of Mr. Poulett Thomson must be weak 
in quarters where his advice ought t o be followed 
for wo cannot suppose for a moment that hs is blind 
to the inevitable consequence of the Canton trade or. 
dera ; although tlic great majority of his colleagues 
are incapacitated by their habits and education r r 
right understanding of the subject. — [Sp‘'ct uor.] 


The constitution of the Cortes por estamentos not 
being generally known, our readers may wish to be 
informed that the Cortes, por estamentos, is a species 
of States General, which was anciently composed of 
the three Estates ( Estamentos ), or influential classes 
in the nation — namely, the Nobility, the Clergy, or 
rather prelacy, and the Deputies from a number of 
cities and towns which possessed the right of sending 
Members to this Parliament. These three orders sat 
in separate chambers, but the sanction of all was in- 
dispensable to give force to any legal enactment ; but 
ever since the subversion of the rights of the Com. 
mons by Charles V., the Cortes were no longer the 
Representatives of the nation, but merely the King’s 
Deputies, called together for a special object, such aa 
to take the oath of allegiance to the heir apparent to 
the throne, &c. But previous to the reign of Charles 
V. the Cortes possessed more extensive rights and 
privileges than are possessed by any Legislative body 
in Europe at this day. At that time Spain waa the 
greatest country m Europe ; but the destruction of 
the representative system, nnd consequent introduc- 
tion of a severe despotism, destroyed all the energies 
of the peoplo, and all the resources of that flue coun. 
try, and, from being a powerful empire, has degraded 
it to a state of misery, and a rank quite below its na- 
tural level amongst European nations. — [Herald.] 

Mr. Shiel. — The annexed report was made in 
the House of Commons on the 14th of February. 

It was received with cheeTt ; and was followed by 
a frank and manly apology on the part of Lord Al- 
thorp to Mr. Shiel : 

Charge against Mr. Shiel. 

Mr. Grote brought up the Report of the Commit- 
tec appointed to inquire into the charges againat Mr. 
Shiel. There were cries of 44 read, read;" and the 
Clerk proceeded te read it as follows : 

44 The Committee of Privileges, to whom the mat. 
ter of complaint was referred, arising out of a para- 
graph in tbs Examiner newspaper, dated Nov. 10th, 
1833, hereby submit to this honorable House the fol. 
lowing report. The paragraph in question, purport- 
ing to form a part of a public spoech, delivered at 
Hull, by Matthew Davenport Hill, Esq., is ss fol- 
lows:— 44 It is impossible for those not actually in the 
House to know all the seeret machinery by which 
votes are obtained. 1 happen to know this (and I 
coOld appeal, if necessary, to a person well known 
and much respected by yourselves,) that an Irish 
member who spoke with great violence against evsry 
part of that bill, and voted againat every clause of it, 
went to Ministers and said, 4 Don’t bate one single 
atom of that bill, or it will be impossible for any man 
to live in Irelaud.’ 4 What !' said they, ia this from 
you, who speak and vote against the bill 7* 4 Yes,' ho 
replied, 4 that is necessary ; because, if I dont't coma 
into Parliament for Ireland. I muat be out altogether, 
and that I don't choose.* Cries of 4 Name,' and 4 No.* 
Consider for a moment — can I do it ? ( 4 No.* 4 Yes.*) 
That ia a point for my consideration. I have a great 
respect for every one here ; but, if every one in the 
room were to hold up his hand for it, 1 would not <fb 
it. The secret ia not my own. If he had told it to 
me I would have said, 4 Mark, I will keep no such 
secret as tbit ; Pll publish it to the world.' But if I 
name the member, I put it into the power of the in- 
dividual who made that declaration to know the gen* 
tleman who told me." Yonr Committee, on entering 
upon the delicite and embarrassing duty imposed 
upon them, ascertained from Mr. Hill that, though 
he could not admit the entire accuracy of the above 
paragraph, as part of what he had publicly spoken at 
Hull, nevertheless, he recollected to have publicly 
charged an Irish member of Parliament with con. 
duct similar in substance to that which (he paragraph 
described. The Irish member so alluded to was 
Rickard Lalor Shell, Esq., Member of Paliament for 
Tipperary, and Mr. Hill states the charge to the beat 
of bis belief, to have been substantially as follows : — 
That Mr. Shell made a communication respecting the 
Irish Coercion Bill to a person connected with gov. 
ernment and others, with intention thereby of promo- 
ting the passing of the Coercion Bill, and having a 
direct tendency to procure that effect, whilst his 
speeches and votes in the House were directed to 
the rejection of the Coercion Bill. Such was the 
substance of the allegation into which the committee 
proceeded to inquire. Two witnesses were called 
before them at the suggestion of Mr. Hill, and oth- 
srs were about to be examined, when Mr. Hill him- 
self, finding the testimony different from what he had 
expected, freely and spontaneously made a commu- 
nication to the committee that he had come to the 
conclusion that the charge against Mr. Shiel, of hav- 
ing directly or indirectly intended to communicate to 
{'government any opinions in opi-esition to those ha 
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had expressed in (he House of Commons, had no 
foundation in fact ; that such charge was not only in* 
oapable of proof, but that, in his sincere belief, it was 
totally unfounded ; that he was induced to make men- 
tion of it in a hasty and unpremeditated speech, under 
a firm impression that he had received it on indispu. 
table evidence ; but that being now satisfied of the 
mistake into which he had fallen, and being convinc- 
ed that the whole of the charge was wholly untrue,he 
earns forward to express his sincere regret at having 
given it circulation. Mr. Hill added that if there was 
any way, consistent with honor, by whish he could 
make reparation, and heal the wound he had inflicted, 
he should be happy to do so. The Committee felt 
highly gratified that they could exculpate the hon. 
member from the charge in consequence of the vol- 
untary statement of the honorable member for Hull. 
Neither of the witnesses who appeared before the 
Committee doposed to tacts calculated to bear out 
the allegations against Mr. Sheil, nor did the state- 
ment go to impeach his character and honor in any 
way, nor in any manner v&atever. The committee 
have no hesitation in declaring their deliberate 
conviction that the innocence of Mr. Sheil, in re. 
sped to the whole matter of complaint referred to 
their investigation, is entire and unquestionable. The 
Committee feel bound at the same time to declare 
that the statemeut of Mr. Hill was made under a 
eincere but mistaken persuasion — they derive this 
confidence ae well from his character as from his 
candid admission, and the evident anxiety to avoid 
exaggeration or misstatement which he observed 
throughout hie statement.’* 

The only additional item with reaped to Portugal 
ie, that the Duke of Terceira had been displaeed 
from the command of the army before Santarem, by 
reason, it was conjectured, of the jealousy enter- 
tained ef him by the Count Saldanha. General 
Stubbs, an Englishman, was his successor. 

Paris, Fix. 91. — Our legitimate journalists have 
been strongly excited at the despatch or despatches 
which informed them of the reception given to Mar- 
shal Maison by the Emperor of Russia, simultaneous- 
ly with the arrival of the current reports of Prince Met. 
ternich's. The Prince, like the Emperor, regards 
the King of the French ks the only eflicacioas guaran- 
tee for the peaee of Europe, and the only powerful 
barrier which can preserve society from the invasions 
ef anarchy. 

General Lafayette is still indisposed. At the fune- 
ral of M. Dulong, whieh the old General wished to at- 
tend on foot, his fanatics, or perhaps his enemies, 
made an attempt to carry the hero of the two worlds in 
triumph. The old General did not seem to relish this. 
The enthusiasm of the surrounding multitude appear- 
ed to him rather equivocal, and he was well pleased 
whan a picket of the Municipal Guard released 
him froia the prernaturo apotheosis. The circum- 
stance, however, has shaken him muck and tkougk 
not in immediate danger, he is in a languishing state, 
aud at bis advanced age every excitement is danger 
one. His death would be an event of importance, 
and hia obsequies mtght give rise to scenes of di«. 
order, if the excellent spirit of the National Guard 
of Paris did not afford a guarantee for the preserva- 
tion of public tranquility. 

From Portugal accounts to the 90th Feb., direct, 
are received at Boston, by a vessel from St. Ubcs.- 
An express reached the latter place— -distant not more 
than twelve or fifteen miles— from Lisbon, that a bat- 
tle had been fought with the Miguelites, in which 
they were routed with great loss. 

Tke last accounts, via England, were that a de- 
tachment of Miguel’s troops were marching down the 
left bank of the Tagus, and were nearly opposite Lis- 
bon — hence the greater probability that the St. Ubes 
rumor is true. 


SUMMARY. 

City of Brooklyn. — The bill constituting Brook, 
lyn a city, which has passed the Assembly, has 
boon for some time dtecueeed warmly in the Se- 
nate. On Friday, (according to an Extra from the 
Albany Argus,} the Senate being in Committee on 
that bill, Mr. Van Schaaick proposed the following 
clause : 

” But the personal property of aay person or per. 
•one oesupying a counting house, warehouse, office, 
•tore or shop, and transacting his or their business 
in the pity of New York, and whose property shall 
lie in the said city, or be a part of bis business tras- 


setions therein, although he may lodge or have his 
dwelling house in the city of Brooklyn or elsewhere, 
shall be assessed and subject to rateable taxation in the 
city of New York, in the same manner ae other per- 
eoaal property is by law assessed and taxed therein.” 

In introdecing his amendment Mr. Van Schaick 
read the report to the Comptroller of the city of 
New York, in regard to the nature of the improve- 
ments at Brooklyn, being dwelling houses of a good 
class, occupied principally by merchants and dea- 
lers lodging in tho village of Brooklyn at uight, and 
coming over to New York in the morning, entering 
their stores, transacting their business during the 
day and relnrning to Brooklyn at night, and by 
tbit means escaping taxation on personal property, 
lying in the city of New York, to a large amount. — 
Mr, V. S. observed that the evil was increasing to 
such an extent, that its importance would force it- 
self upon the public attention, and he alluded to in- 
dividual cases. It would not be endured that per- 
sons carrying on a regular business in the city of N 
Yerk, and making large sums of money in trade, 
should enjoy the benefit of an expenditure of 9900,- 
000 per annum for streets, lamps, watch, fire de- 
partment and courts of justice, and the ample pro- 
tection of their property in trade, and should in con. 
sequence of having their dwellings in Brooklyn, es- 
cape making any contribution whatever to the pub- 
lic bnrthena of the city, while every trader and me- 
chanic was assessed and paid his share of the taxes. 

There were instances of persons escaping taxation 
on many hundreds of thousands of dollars, and in the 
course of twenty years, it might be very possible that 
with an increased number of ferries from Old Slip and 
other places to the new part of Brooklyn, one quarter 
or one third part of the business population of New 
York, residing in the first ward, would become the 
residents or lodging population of Brooklyn. Would 
such a state of things be ondtred ? Is it consistent 
with any principle of justice ? The first ward pays 
more than a fourth part of the whole taxation of the 
city. Are we to give up a large portion of this reve- 
nue, for the purpose of fostering the commercial rival, 
as some cell it, which you are going to create ? It 
must not be done. The upper wards of the city would 
feel themselves sorely oppressed by a decision which 
would lead to that result, 

[Mr. V. S. supported his amendment with great 
zeal, and read several letters in relation to the subject, 
which he had received from the committee of the cor. 
poration of New York.] 

The amendment was adopted. 

On Saturday this amendment was reconsidered, 
and though warmly sustained by Mr. Van Schnaick, 
was eventually rejected. 

■ Mr. Van Sckaaick renewed hie proposition in the 
Senate, but only four ayee supported it. 

LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK. 

Six Million Loan . 

Mr. Morris, from the Joint Committee to which 
was referred the Special {Message of the Governor, 
made a Report, responding to the charges of the Go. 
vernor against the United States Bank, and cocluding 
with a bill providing for the creation of a five per 
cent. State Stock amounting to Six Millions of 
Dollars, redeemable within twelve years. Four 
Million of Dollars of this Stock is proposed to be 
loaned to the Banks in the city af New York, and 
Two Millions to be sent to the Loan Office in. the 
different parts of the State, to be leaned when the 
Supervisors of the respective Counties determine 
that they are in need of such aid. The $4,000,000 
given to New York, ia to be loaned to the City 
Banks. 

The bill creates a Board of Officers to manage this 
Stock, consisting in part of State Officers, and of 
persons to be appointed by the Governor and Senate. 

Mr. Morris also introduced a bill allowing the 
Banks which may borrow this money, to discount 
upon it as additional capital. 

Tiie Six Million Loan. — By the bill u to loan 
the credit of the State to the people thereof for Six 
Million dollars, it ie left discretionary with the 
Commissioners whether or not to iseue the stock.— 
The bill will unquestionably pass. The Coramis. 
si oners named by the bill, are the Comptroller, the 
Attorney General, the Bank Commissioner appointed 
by the Governor, and three other persons to be ap. 
pointed by the Senate on the nomination of tho Gov. 
ernor. The Act is to go into effect immediately on 
its passage. 

Steamboat Cause. — The Superior Court, before 
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Judge Hoffman, was occupied ou Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, with the trial of the suit brought by-Jfe^ry 
K. Fountain, against Robert Dunlop , proprieter of 
the steamboXt Dewitt Clinton, for the value 'of the 
petiaugre Hudson, owned by the plaintiff, ahd ^lftcli 
was sunk on the evening of the 9th of November 
last, in the Nurth River, near Catakill landing, in 
consequence of the collision of the two vessels 4nlh* 
dark. The jury yesterday morning returned a n 1 ver- 
dict of $600 for the plaintiff. Another suit is £4nd. 
ing against the same defendant for the value ef the 
Hudson's cargo of oysters, which belonged to Mr, 
Simondson, the master. — {Courier.] 

Appointments by the Governor and Senate ^Mar-95. 

New York — Phincas Lockwood, pilot by wav -of 
Hell-Gate ; Gabriel Winter, commissioner of deeds- 

King*— Zachariah Cooper, auctioneer. 

Queen * — Henry J. Hagner, surrogate ; Benjamin 
W. Strong, first judge ; Joseph Dodge, judge of 
county courts ; Robert Mott. Isaac Wright, Edward 
Starkins, Warren Miichel, William M. Woeka. Sam. 
uel Mott and Samuel Lowerre, auctioneers. 

The Common Council ef Troy have voted a sni| 
of Colors to the new ship Ttoy, in compliment it* 
the name she bears. The Troy is a very fine ship, 
of five handred aed thirty tons burthen, belonging to 
Josiah Macy & Sons. She is furnished with a beau, 
tiful cabin though designed for the general carrying 
trade between this country and Europe. 

Fatal Accident s, — On Thursday last. Mr. Bear of 
Hanover, Pa. in approaching this city with histeamv 
was thrown from the saddle horse, ia coustqueftce 
of the horse taking fright by the flying of a kite, ami 
the unfortunate man fell in such a position that ‘both 
wheels of the wagon passed over his body, occa^ 
uioning his death in about en h<*ur. 

On Tuesday, a child of Mr. John Wilson, of Mount- 
joy township, Adams co. Pa. aged about 3 yeare.wis 
found dead in a spring near the dwelling of the Tang, 
ly. He had a small bucket with him, and it is thought . 
that : n attempting to dip up water, the child lost hie 
balance and fell into the spring — where, no one. be- 
ing in reach to save him, the consequence was less 
of life. When discovered, it was supposed that the 
body had been nearly an hour in the water : all au , 
tempts to resuscitate it, were therefore vain.-^Balt. 
Patriot.] 

The estate of the late D. McCoraiick in Wall 
street, just above Pearl, sold yesterday by auction for 
$46,500. The estate is 36 feet on Wall street, *nd 
from 69 to 61 feet deep. The building ie of ntf valuer. 

This estate a few months ago, would have sold for 
nearly fifty per cent, more . Fifty thousand dollars 
has been more than once refnsed for it. 

The body of a man was picked up off Sewell's 
Point, on Friday, by the revenue cutter Jefferson, 
Capt. Webster, which appeared to have been in ttie 
water 5 or 6 days, and is thus described by Cap t'. 
W. : — Height about 5 feet 5 or 6 inches ; dark cofis. 
plexion, large black whiskers— dress, a blue jacket, 
yellow oil cloth trowsers, a red shirt over a white 
one, the latter marked J. Perry; the figure of a ship 
of war, the word Liberty and the initials T. C. 
marked on one of the arms in Indian ink. There 
wae a hole in the forehead of the deceased between 
the eyes, apparently made by a pistol ball, and two 
smaller ones on the aide of the nose, supposed to 
have been caused by shot — also, a severe bruise on 
the temple. The body was interred by Capt. Web- 
ster on Sewell’s Point. — [Norfolk Herald, 31st ult.] 

Sheep killed bu Cat*. — The last Lancaster Ex- 
aminer says : — “ Incredible as this may sound, we 
have good authority for saying the deed has actually 
been perpetrated in th's county. Several cats, of 
the common species, with their progeny, have for 
three or four years past made an old stone quarry in 
Martic township their abiding place, and in that time 
it would seem have relapsed to the wild state and 
tequired the ferocious and predatory habits natural 
to their tribe. A short time ago, some ef them were 
seen in pursuit of a full-grown sheep belonging to 
the flock of Mr. Martin lierr, of that vicinity. They 
soon overtook it, dragged it to the ground, and be- 
fore the person who witnessed the seene could reach 
the spot, they succeeded iu so lacerating the poor 
iniinal’s throat that it bled to death ie a shert time. 

(t required considerable exertion to drive them off. 

A dog, subsequently sent in pursuit of them, caught 
one, but would probably have been himself worsted 
in the conflict that ensued, had no: the owner come to 
bis rescue. It is said they also pursued a small boy 
«ome time ago, and followed him a considerable die. 
tance, ae is now supposed with deadly intent. 
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'?« ieatk.jibd or William Wirt. — The Rich- 
mond Compiler of the 17th inet. contains the affect. 
Iff account of the last illness of Mr. Wirt, written 
by a gentleman who attended him during that illness. 
Wo proceed to extract the principal part of it. 

•• Oa the evening of Saturday, the 8th instant, he 
was in playml spirits, and sanguine of the success 
of an argument which he was to make in Court on 
Monday He felt better satisfied with his prepare, 
tieo, he said, than with any he had made for years 
Wforf. On Sunday, he walked to the Capitol to 
‘.Choreh— it was a damp chilly day, and the Repre. 
ooutatives* Hall was crowded and wJrin. To go 
immediately from it into the cold, damp air, and 
walk slowly, as he did, a mile to his lodgings, might 
h'avo been deemed imprudent in one whose health 
wap leas precarious than his then seemed. 

“That night he complained of a slight indisposi- 
tion, and in the family worship of the evening, 
prayed with an unusual favor, and seemingly a for- 
boding spirit, which he communicated not save to 
bib Uod. But even this was sufficient to excite 
vague' apprehensions in a family always ready to 
note and to dwell upon whatsoever might seem to 
bodo danger or safety to a friend so dear. 

On, Monday he was confined to his room ; no so- 
rious apprehensions were entertained, hut a physi- 
cian was called in — it was only a cold. On Tuesday 
be* was worse, but we feared not the result. He 
complained of stiffness of the muscles of the throat 
and swelling of the glands — milk poultices were 
applied to his face, but they gave no relief. On 
Wednesday he was much worse, so much as to ex- 
eite alarm ; on the evening of this day, it was first 
discovered that the disease was Erysipelas, “ anew 
enemy, 1 * Of which Mr. Wirt then expressed his fears. 
**It was not the foe with which he had been so long 
accustomed to contend." 

His constitution was too weak, as the physicians 
apprehended, to stand the rigorous treatment which 
Would have been most efficient in destroying the 
disease. By Friday, the alarm had become very se- 
rious — the door was crowded by anxious inquiring 
friends, and those who met in the street asked from 
each other the latest intelligence. The affliction of 
the family was extreme, but still there was hope. — 
On Saturday, his daughter and sou.in-law arrived 
from Baltimore, and were shocked to find the case 
so much worse than their worst fear*. 

Scarcely a glimmer of hope was left to us, but 
this feeble ray was most anxiously watched and die- 
tfW. When over-shadowed by ao deep a gloom, 
tha least of the twinkling stars in the firmament is 
more precious to our sight, than ia the aun itself in 
tha noontide of an nnelouded day. 

Death, from the first day of his illness, had con. 
tinned to approach with a steady |iace, sad in a form 
more than usually hideous. The fine countenance 
so bright with intellect, so beaming with bonevo. 
fence, was sadly altered — by the disease partly, and 
partly by remedies so fruitlessly applied. The eyes 
had lost their speculation — the eloquent voice was 
hushed — the divinity had departed from the temple, 
and its walls were defaced, but life still lingered, 
loath to abandon a habitation which had so long 
given to a thing in itself eo little desirable and ao 
worthless, beauty, purity and worth. 

The attending physicians were Doctors Hunt and 
Hall ; none conld have been raora anxiously atten. 
live ; the latter staid by him every night of the last 
four or five. 

About noon on Monday, consciousness returned ; 
and ho had power to speak a few words. Nature 
had made a last effort to permit him to take loave 
of his family and friends, to give assurance that 
he died in Christian hope, and to join them in prayer 
to his God. The Rev. Mr. Post officiated. In so 
much of the prayer as related to his family and his 
own acceptance with Heaven, he seemed heartily to 
join : bat when a petition was offered that he might 
he restored to health, he audibly dissented — “ No, 
no !** He had done and suffered enough ih this con. 
tontioua world, and was entitled to the release, and 
the transfer to a higher existence, which the just and 
good art authorized to expect. 

It was now become manifest, even to the most 
sanguine, that recovery was beyond the remotest 
probability. He was too shining a mark for death 
longer to miss. All that was left to us was, to 
smooth his passage to the tomb— to meisten his dry 
parched lips and tongue, and perform such little of*, 
fieos of affection as might soothe his hard sufferings. 

During the last eighteen hours, he was tranquil as 
a child. Breathing and warmth were the only evi. 
dences of life — no motion, no pain, no consciousness 
—there fey the wreck of William Wirt. 

Three friends besides the Clergyman, attended his 


bed sido during the night— his family, too, worn as 
they were by nearly a week’s watching, could not bo 
induced to take repose. Anguish and affection gave 
them strength to bear what would have exhausted 
the strongest men. It was a night long to be re. 
membered — a night of silent, despairing sorrow, 
which conveys to the heart a language never to be 
forgot — a language which is not for a pen like mine 
to transcribe. 

Tuesday morning breaks upon the set ne still un. 
altered, save that life flittered more faintly and all 
pulse was gons. About II o'clock the breathing be. 
came gradually more distant and more feeble — are 
suspended or imperceptible — another breath — he’s 
gene ? So calmly, ao imperceptibly did lie make his 
exit, that the precise moment of his departure 
could scarcely be marked — without a sigh or a strug- 
gle hia bright spirit has departed from amongst us, 
to a state of existence higher, mightier and more 
glorious. 

Upon a highly excited mind, a slight incident will 
sometimes make a deep and lasting impression. As 
the last flickerings of life were failing— while his 
whole family, and the friends who had watched with 
them, grouped around his bed, and in silent, deep at- 
tention to the awful scene, all held their breath, and 
their hearts and pulse eteod still, a few soft, low 
notes from a pet bird, which had before been so si- 
lent that its presence in the room was unremarked, 
fell with startling sweetness on the ear. Only once 
before during his illness, had it been known to sing. 
On the preceding day, at the conclusion of the last 
act of devotion in which he ever joined, these same 
soft aotes had mingled with the solem • Amen.' 

Eloquent extract from a Review of the Life and 
Writings of Fenelon , by Dr, Ch (tuning 

The common idea ia, that overwhelming emotions, 
the more they are experienced, can the more effec 
tually be described. We have one strong presump, 
tion against this doctrine. Tradition leads us to be. 
lieve, that Sbakspeare, though he painted so faith- 
fully and fearfully the storms of passion, was a calm 
and cheerful man. The passions are too engrossed 
by their objects to meditate on themselves ; and 
none are more ignorant of their growth and subtle 
workings than their own victims. Nothing reveals 
to us the secrets of our own soul like religion; 
and in disclosing to us, in ourselves, the tendency of 
passion to absorb every energy, and to spread its 
hues over every thought, it gives us a key to all 
souls ; for in all, human nature is essentially one, 
having the same spiritual elements, and the same 
grand features. No man, it is believed, understands 
the wild and irregular motions of tho mind, like him 
in whom a principle of divine order has begun to 
establish peace. No naan knows the horror of thick 
darkness which gathers over the slaves of vehe. 
ment passions, like him who is rising into the light 
and liberty of virtue. There is indeed a selfish 
shrewdness, which is thought to give a peculiar and 
deep insight into human nature. But the knowledge, 
of which it beasts, is partial, distorted, and vulgar, 
and Wholly unfit for the purposes of literature. We 
value it little. We believe, that no qualification 
avails so much to a knowledge of human nature in 
all its forms, in its good and evil manifestations, as 
tnst enlightened celestial charity, which religion 
alene inspires ; for this establishes sympathies be. 
tween us and all men, and thus makes them intelli. 
gtble to us. A man imbued with this spirit, sloae 
contemplates vice, as it really exists, and as it ought 
always t# be described. In the most depraved fel- 
low beings be sees partakers of his own nature. — 
Amidst the terrible ravages of the passions, he sees 
conscience, though prostrate, not destroyed, nor 
wholly powerless. He sees the proofs of an unex- 
tinguished moral life, in inward struggles, in occa- 
sions! relenting*, in aighings for lost innocence, in 
reviving throbs of early affections, in the sophistry 
by which the guilty mind would become reconciled 
to itself, in remorse, in anxious fprbodings, in des. 
pair, perhaps in studied recklessness and cherished 
self forgetfulness. These conflicts between the 
pas«ions and the moral nature are the most interest, 
ing subjects in the branch of literature to which we 
refer, and we believe that to pourtray them with 
truth and power, the man of genius can find in no. 
thing such effectual aid, at in the development of 
the moral and religious principles in his own breas*. 
Genius , intellect , imagination, taste, and sensibility, 
must all he baptized into religion, or they will never 
knew, and never make known, their real glory aud 
immortal power. 

We learn, aays the Baltimore American of yester. 
day, from an unquestionable source, that large re. 
mittances from the Union Bank of Tennessee have] 


been received within a few days, for the redemption 
of its notes made payable at the Bank of Maryland v 
and that these funds have been forwarded to Phila- 
delphia. It is probable that arrangements will soon 
be made for their proper application in Baltimore. 

Naval. — The U. S; ship Falmouth, Capt. Spencer, 
bound to West Indies, sails 1 from Hampton Roads 
26th inst. 

The two Austrian frigates with Polish exiles, to 
the number of 245, arrived belew last Friday.— 
We have not heard that any arrangements have 
been made either by the public authorities, or pri- 
vats individuals, for putting these ill-fated exiles, in 
the way of procuring a living. Indeed, at this mo- 
ment, when thousands of our citizens, willing and 
anxious to work, are unable to find employment, we 
fear that it will be difficult to provide for this new 
accession. 

Commodore Ridgely despatched a barge next 
morning, offering to these frigates the usual hospi- 
talities of the port. 

Tax Polish Exiles, whs have come hither in tho 
Austrian frigates, not only without their own consent 
as it is understood, but protesting solemnly ngains, 
being forcibly tern from Europe and thrown destitute 
upon a land of whose language they are ignorant 
and where they wilt be without any means of ex- 
istence, are entitled tn the sympathy ef this cemmu- 
nity. 

These unfortunate men — aa we learn from the 
writer ef the annexed letter, one of their country- 
men — were gathered together from different parts of 
Austria — passed from brigade to brigade down to Trit 
este, and there, being each famished with a g rea. 
•oat, a pair of trowsers, and one or two other neces- 
saries, sent on board tho frigates — and thus ware 
brought away foroibly from Europe. They are each 
to receive here a sum of about $22 : there is only 
one female, seven or eight officers, and the rest sol. 
diers. 

The first steps should be to provide these peo- 
ple with some olotbing, and au asylum, so that they 
may not be obliged to prowl about the streets, or be 
•tripped of their little money by persons taking ad. 
vantage ot their ignoranee of* our language, &e. — 
Then time might bs taken for making ulterior ar- 
rangements. 

Among these people are some who have been 
farriers : they may find employment, we presume, 
with our blacksmiths. The great mass, however, 
have only their stout arms to raly upon. Their case, 
we|are sure, will excite the sympathy of our citizons, 
to whom we commend the annexed appeal of AT. Ge- 
rard .* 

To the Editor of the New York American. 

Sir — It is in the name of 240 Polish exiles that I 
ask through your Jonmat, the opportunity of making 
an appeal to your fellow citizens. Emboldened by 
the recollection of the many kindnesses which Amer- 
icans have lavished upon me, during the eighteen 
months that I have dwelt among them, I address my- 
self to their hearts, in the full conviction that they will 
not be insensible to that compassion, which consti- 
tutes now the whole dependence of ray ill-fated coun- 
trymen. May they in their turn experience the bless- 
ed fruits of that benevolence, which has so much con- 
tributed to ameliorate nty condition. Especially, may 
they be permitted to draw from that source, which 
the charity of the ladies of New York so abundantly 
supplies. Soon* then would the wretched state of 
destitution in which they now are, be changed for one 
less discouraging — and on our part, we Poles, will 
know how to acknowledge the aid that shall be ex- 
tended to our misfortunes. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

With the highest consideration, 

Your devoted servant, * 
Gerard, ' 
Antient Polish Officer. 

New York , 31*/ March , 1834. 

Subscriptions for the succour of these exiles will 
be received at the residence of Mr* Grrard, 33 Cha- 
pel street. 

Since the above was in type we observe, with much 
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pleasure, that the Common Council have taken etepa 
to ascertain the circumstances, and devise means 
for the support, of these exiles.) 

They have been landed at Castle garden, where 
they are for the present quartered. 


[For the Naw York American.] 

TO M . 

That little blossom of the early spring. 

Which you so kindly dtd receive from me, 
la to soft earns le ever whispering, 

JUl that I eaa or emghtvo aak of thee. 

Ah could I feel, la after years of eorrow, 

That la thy mem’nr I should hold a place, 

From that eweet feeling, aay feud love would borrow, 
A Joy that sorrow's self could ne'er aflhee. 

A gleam 'twould be, of glad aad suaay brightness, 

A ad It weuld coon# la many a gloomy hour, 

To chaor my darkened spirit with Its lightness, 

Apd woe it baek from Melancholy's pswer. 

Then hid my heart that flattering hope to eheriah, 
la all the changes sf my ftiturs lot, 

■ay that my Image shall not wholly perish, 

§h tell me that thon wilt “forget si net.** 
Wednesday night, March IS. 


ITBPHEflSOVt 

Bmlderqf a superior style of Passenger Care for Railroadt 
If o. 164 Elizabeth street, Bear BJeccker suraat , 
New-York. 

O- RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to ezamli 
these Cars ; a specimen of which may be seen on that part t 
the New-Tork aad Hartom Railroad, new in operation. 
JMtf 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXES ASD 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

13* Also. AXLES furnished and Sued to wheels complett 
at the Jefferson Cotton nnd Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N. J. Ail orders addressed to tke subscriber* 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall street. New- York, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Aleo, CAR 8PRINOS. 

Also, Flange Ttree turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS. KETCHUM ft GRS8VENOR. 


, ¥6 STEAMBOAT COMPAKiRii - 

S3 9 PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE. ol Philadelphia, offers 
Me services to render steamboats incombustible and not liable 
to sink, even by (he bursting of boilers, or striking ageism 
mags, sawyers and rocks. This will save many boats, mach 
property, and the lives of hundreds every year. Times who 
•legteci this easy improvement, deserve to be neglected and da- 
mned by the public as unmindful of safety. Apply, poat paid. 


, S3* TOWBIBBD 4 DURFEE,of Palmyra, Mom*. 
facturers of Railroad Rope , having removed their establish- 
ment to Hudson, under the panie ol Durfee . May ft Co. oget to 
sopplyRopeof any required length (without spike) tor. in- 
clined planes of Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of tke principal cities in tbs United States. Ae to 
the quality ot Rone, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. ft H. R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald. Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Buna I and Railroad Company, Carbon- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New* York, { 

January 99, 181*. | 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

13* SIMON F AIRMAN, or the village ol Laneingburgh, In 
lbs county ot Rensselaer, aad state of New-York. lias invented 
and put la operation a Machine for making Wrought 
with square points. This machine will make about slzty 6d 
ualls, and about forty 16d nails in a minute, and In the same 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nail Is 
hammered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
rednsse,that its capacity for beta* clenched Is good and sore, 
•ueborse power is sufficient to drive one machine, aud may 




as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
aetbey may be ma le, aad on the moot reasonable terms. He 
also desires to eel I one balfof hie patent light for the use of said 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
further Infer in alien, or to purchase, will please to cell at the 
machine ehop ef Mr. John Humphrey, In the village ol Lan- 
riagbargfa.— Aay ustlS, 1838. AflPtf RMfcF 

VO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

13* PROFESSOR KAF1NE9QUE, of Philadelphia, will 
undertake to build CARS that will carry along their own rail- 
way, and may he used on level M’Adam road*. They will 
save ten millions of moony to be wasted on 1080 miles of iron 
railroads to ha laid in the United States within a few years, 
and dispense with tracks aad double tracks. These Care may 
be drawn b/ horses or steam. He claims te have discovered 
them ever since 1895. by hie caveats Hied la the Patent Office 
Apply, met paid. SI RJ M MfcF 

RAILWAY IRON. 

) Plat Bare In 

13" Ninety -five tons ot I inch by § Inch, j leagthsol 14 to 16 
888 do. U de. j do. j feet counter sunk 

40 do. l{ do. 1 do. i holes, ends cat at 

880 do. 9 do. I do. f an angle of 46 do 

800 do. do. f do. J grece with epli- 
soon expected. I clog plates, nails 



918 do. of Edge Ralls of 86 1 
chairs, keys and pine. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, : 
Wheels of Railway Cara, and 
motive wheels. 


de. f do. j feet counter sunk 

do. 1 do. I holes, ends cat at 

do. ( do. J an angle of 46 de- 

do. § do. ] green with spil- 
ed. I clog plates, nails 

J to tail. 

I lbs. per yard, with lb# requisite 


33. aad 36 laches diameter for 
[ or 00 inches diameter for Loco- 


Axles of 94, 9), Sf, 3, 3f , 34, and 3f Inches diameter for Rail- 
way Cars asd Locomotives or patent Iron. 

The above will ha sold free ol duty, to State Governments 
and leeorperated Governments, and me Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. ft O. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Spiking Plates, In use, both la this 
country and Great Britain, will he ezhlbited to those disposed to, 
examine them. d?lmeo#r 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

13 THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully Inform the public, mal ee 
pedally Railroad mad Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain improvemants la the 
ceaetractleu of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United States, aad that 
they are prepared to execute aay orders for the construction ot 
Loeoamtive Engines, Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
fhvered, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
aay engagements they may make in reference to this line at 


They have already in their 
taa for the construction of i 


Jon the requisite api 


giant weighing four, five, and six tons. 

Tke engines made by them will be warranted te travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 13 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 milea per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of S3 I t miles per hour. 
Their performance la other respects will be warranted to equal 
that or the beet Eimlieh engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency la the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, aad the cheapness aad fhrillty of their re- 
pairs. 

Tne saginee will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
ptam wood, coke, or aay other fUel hitherto used in locomotive 

aagluee. 

The terms shall be quite as fevorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than thorn on which engines of the seme class can be 
prewired from abroad. 

All orders far engines, Ac. aad ether communications la re- 
f eseae e to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, In the 
city of Philadelphia, aad shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NOB RIB, Secretary. 

December Sd, 1833. 

wot foriher infosmattoa on this subtect see No. 49, page 
771 of thfe Journal. _ dt 


VILLI AM NORRIS. Secretary. 


INSTRUMENTS, 

tf URVEYIMG AMD NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY • 

23* EWIN AHEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
So. 68 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
sod keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired fwith care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which (heir Surveying 
Instruments are hekJ, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen el 
dieting ulehed scientific attainments. 

To Bwin A Hoe rue. — Agreeably to your request made soon 
months since, t now offer you my opinion ol the instrument* 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have keen given at a much 
earlier period, but was intentional!* delayed, in order to afford 
a looger time for the trial of the Instruments, so that 1 could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, If such that 
should be foiineto possess. 

It te with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern el- 
dee arc considered good, I have a decided preference far those 
manufactured by you. Of tke whole number manufactured far 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection ol 
i screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness aad stability, aad at the same tune 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
jr the artiets engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companiee eugaged in Internal Improvements, wht 
may require Inetrumeau ol superior workmanship. 

JAMES F. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore nnd Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers* Instrument* 
of your Manufacture, naitieularly Spirit levels, sad Survey- 
or's Compasses ; and take pleasure la expressing my ophtlor. 
ifthe excellence of the workmanship. The pans of the level* 
tppeared well proportioned to eecure facility in use, and accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 

These instruments seemed to me to possess all ‘he modern 
improvement of construction, of jrhich so many have bees 
made within these few years ; and I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD. U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Bnltimoio, May 1st, 1883 

To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As you have asked me to glvt 
my opinion ol the merits of those instruments of your mnnu. 
'.acture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully stats 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquaiuted with 
their oualitfes have gone, I have great reason to think well ol 
the skill displayed In their construction. The neatness oftheh 
workmanship has been the subject ol frequent remark* by my 
4eif. and of tne accuracy ol their performance I have receiver 
•atlsiactory assurance from other®, who-e opinion I respect, 
ind who have had them lor a censideiable lime in use. The 
«fiofte you hsve made since your establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the uecessity ot sending elsewhere for what w« 
may want in our line, deaerve the unqualified approbation and 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all tbo success which 
jrour enterprise so well merits, I remain, yours, Ae. 

B. H LATROBE, 

Civil Englneerin the eervice ol the Baltimore and Ohio Ball 
road Company. 

A number ol other lettere are le our possession end might bt 
introduced, but ere loo lengthy. We should be happy it 
lubmUihem upon application, to ang.persondeelrous ol perue- 
log the aeme. tom 


that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Also — French Lucera, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga,had 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Purmtite. 

W. THORBfJRN. 

*347 N. Market at. (opposite Feet Office.) 

B3 Catalogues may he had at the Btoce; if sent for by mdtl, 
will he forwarded grade. Orders solicited early, as the bettfir 
justice can be done in the execution. 

*** Mr. Thorburn is aleo Agent for the following publications, 
to wit : — 

Naw Yoaz Fauces and American Gardener's Magazine. 

Mechanics' Mauazine and Register of Inventions A Improve- 
ments. 

Amkmcah Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Im- 
provements; aad the 

N aw- York American, Daily, JYi- Weekly , and Scant- Weekly; 
either or el/ of which may be seen aad obtained by those who 
wish them, by calling at 347 /forth Merkel street, Athamy, 

BURVRYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 

13 " Compasses ol various sizes and of superior qqalilg!, 
warranted. 

Leveling Inetrumeute, large and smell sizee, with high mag- 
nifying powers with g lasses made by Troughton f together With 
a large assortment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. AO. W. BLUNT, 164 Water street, 

J81 Ot comer of Meldenlaao. 

ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

23 B The subscriber manufactures ell kinds of IoecrumepA )■ 

hir profeeelofa, warranted cquaI, if not superior, ra priecJpIhe of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured le the United States ; several ot which are entirely nets: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with e Teteecope at- 
tached, hv which angles can be taken with or withoet the usd 
•fib® needle, with perfect accuracy— also, e Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes— ends Levelling Instrument, with I 
Geeiometer attached, particularly adapted Co Railroad purpo- 
se. WM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 8 Dock street. 

Philadelphia* 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested J 

Baltimore, 1889. *‘ 

In reply to thy Inquiries respecting the Instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now In use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail, 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following Information. 
Tke whole number of Levels now in possession- sf the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is se ven. The whole num*. 
bar of the "Improved Compass” is eight. These are ail ex- . 
elusive of the number In the service of the Engineer and Ora- 
duatiun Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are In good repair. They have 
in fact nestled but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my a s sistants generally, to any others 
is use, ana the Improved Compass is superior to esy other de- 
ed ptioo of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on thfe Road. ** 

This Instrument, mere recently improved with a reversing* 
telescope, in place of tne vane sights, leaves the eRglueer.- 
-carcely any thine to desire in the forwetfen or convenience of. 
the Compose. It is indeed the most completely adapted te later 
al angles of aay simple and cbea^ instrument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe It will he preferred to all others 
now in u»e for laying el rails— and in fact, when known, Ithluk 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying 
Respectfully thy friend, 

JAMES F. STABLER, Superintendent of Conetructien 
or Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1888. 

Having for the laac two years made constant use ol Mr. 
Young's ‘ 4 Patent Improved Cempaes,' 1 4 can safely eey I be* 
lieve It lobe much superior to any other insirumentol the kind, 
sow iu u»e, end as suek most cheer fully recommend it to En- 
gineers aad Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown. February, 1888. 

For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, la which he, has combined the proper- 
ties ol a Theodolite wiln the common Level. 


I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for levin 
lout Railroads, end can recommend them to the notice of Eoft- 
| neera as preferable to euy others lor that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, lug. Phllad , 

I ml ly Oermam. end Norrlet. Rallroeui 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Chinese Mode of Computing . — The Chinese me. 
itiedjrf computing is by a kind of abacus, which they 
call a Swampwan M counting board." It consists of 
a frame of wood, of various sizes, divided into two, 
unequal compartments, by a bar placed crosswise 
at abqut one-third the length from the top. Through 
this bar, at right angles, are inserted a number of 
parallel wires, and on each wire, on the lower com. 
pertinent, are live moveablo balls, and in the upper 
two.* These wires may be considered as the as. 
eehdlog and descending powers of a numeration ta- 
proceeding in decimal proportions ; so that if a 
ball on any of the wires in the larger compartment, 
be placed against the middle bar, and called unity 
or one, a ball on the next wire. above it will repre- 
sent ten, and one oa the next one hundred : so, also, 
a ball on the next lower, one hundredth; and the 
balls on the corresponding wires in the smaller com- 
partment will, in the same manner, represent five, 
fifty, five hundred, — five-tenths, five hundredths, &c. 
the value or power of each of those in the smaller 
division, being always five times as much as those 
in the larger. Iu China almost every trade has a 
distinct system of secret numbers, that is, instead of 
using the proper characters for designating prices, 
they adopt other characters, by which they arbitra- 
rily express their meaning, so as to be understood 
only by persons of the same trade. — [From Mongo- 
wary Martin's History of the British Colonies, Vol. 
I., Asia.] 

Mr. Pickett . — Mr. Andrew Picken, the author of 
tbe Dominie's Legacy, and other popular works of 
fiction, whose premature loss we mentioned with re* 
grot several weeks ago, had prepared for the press 
before he began hie last published work, On the Le 
gettds of Ancient Families , an historical novel, called 
the Black Watch, which has since been published by 
his son. It is, we have heard, the only legacy which, 
at his unexpected death, the author coujd leave to 
his orphan family, and, though a great addition to his 
own literary reputation, con only be made productive 
as a pecuniary inheritance to his children by the fa- 
vor of the public. We ourselves have neither space 
nor time to enter upon a detailed examination of its 
merits, but we can safely recommend it as one of the 
most-interesting snd graphic specimens of the kind 
of composition to which it belongs. It is founded on 
the history of the first raised Highland regiment, 
(called the Black Watch, afterwards the 42d,) which 
was marched from Scotland to London in 1743, and 
whieh mutinied, on being ordered, contrary to its 
engagements, to proceed to tbe colonies. The au. 
thops minute knowledge of the Highlands of Scot- 
land /and of the Highland character, joined to his as- 
siduous study of the manners, political sentiments, 
and social condition of the south at that epoch, has cast 
the air of historic truth round one of the most power- 
ful and pathetic fictions which has recently appeared. 
Those who have perused the former works of the 
author will easily give the preference to the Black 
Watph above them all, though its reader had not, in 
addition, the melancholy satisfaction of assisting his 
bereaved and disconsolate family. 

[From the Morning Herald .] 

Ik would- seem, from what took placejsst week at 
the Westminster Sessions, as well as on a previous 
adjournnienuday, that the game* of ** Cheating the 
Justice*' is^not confined, as might have been imagin. 
ed, Ip the low tap-rooms of the metropolis, but is 
actually played upon, and acted in the presence of 
their Worships themselves. We allude, as most of 
our readers must be aware, to the truly farcical and 
disgusting proceedings relative to the indictment 
against a gang of gamblers in St. James's, who ap- 
pear to-have 4 ‘ Cheated the Justice" in the most open, 
barefaced manner, and that without in any degree 
exciting the smallest Magisterial ire, while all that 
the parish of St. James gets by the prosecution is a 
heavy lawyer's bill to pay, and the mortification of 
being Jaaghed at for their pains. It is very easy for 
professional persons probably to define, and, after 
their manner to justify the quirks and quibbles by 
means of which this disreputable result of a crimi- 
nal proceeding is brought about ; but to plain appre. 
heosions it admits of but one solution, and that is, 
that persons having money enough know how to 
purchase the means of extrication from the maze in 
which the less fortunate, in point of wealth, find 
themselves irredeemably involved. This, we regret 
to say, has been, at all times, from the imaginary age 
of Psockum and Lockit , and probably long before it, 
down to our own, but too frequently the case. On 
the occasion in question the process is described to 
have been a very simple one — viz., witnesses who 
were bound in recognizances of SO/, each to appear, 
were paid 100/. each to stay away, which amounted 


to a premium of 400 per cent, in addition to an ex- 
emption from exposure, and from that badgering 
which they naturally enough expected to undergo. 
But we put it to the go»d sense of those who have 
the regulation of such matters, whether such a state 
of things should be allowed to exist, as that one of 
the most offensive and audacious of crimes should 
thus be allowed to purchase for itself impunity, 
and the solemn finding of a Grand Jury be thus 
rendered nugatory and ridiculous? There is, at, 
least, we should imagine, one very obvious way ofj 
lessening this chance of epcape by taking much htghj 
er recognizances for appearance. In answer to this 
wo shall probably be reminded of excessive bail 
being contrary to Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights ; but, strictly speaking, bail was never con- 
templated after the finding of a Grand Jury, and 
both policy and justice require that in such cases 
| the trial should be immediate, or, if postponed to 
accommodate tbe accused, should be upon security 
at least commensurate with the punishment il found 
guilty ; and what is 201. to the keeper of a modern 
hell, who frequently clears by his system of plunder 
1000/. at a sitting ? But if the law, as now admi. 
nistered, is not found strong enough to reach this 
growing and frightful evil, is it not high iime|thatj 
it was rendered so ? We are not great admirers of the! 
summary powers invested in Magistrates — at least 
to tbe extent to which in modern times they have] 
been carried, and should be therefore slow to coun-j 
sel their extension ; but, feeling as we do, how 
much the general welfare is compromised in the con. 
lioued existence and increase of the description of] 
houses so aptly termed •• hells," in this metropolis, 
we should certainly soy that the same power which 
can consign a mere suspected person to imprison, 
ment, without trial, might be permitted to deal in 
some such summary way with those open public 
robbers, and corrupters of public morals. This, 
however, is merely upon the presumption that the 
law, as it now stands, cannot be made available for 
that purpose. This impression we rather gather 
from the result than from our own conviction of its 
unavoidableness. For ourselves, we greatly doubt 
the earnestness of those who have hilhorio taken it 
in hand. Justice, they say, is blind, and 41 blind man’* 
bafT" may only be another name for “ Chealiug the! 
Justice." 


Each Nation a Distinct Skull . — While traveling 
in foreingn countries I made a collection of the skulls 
of different nations, (the greater part of the collec- 
tion I had the pleasure of presenting to the Asiatic j| 
Society Museum, at Calcutta, where they may now]! 
be seen,) and it is exceedingly curious to observe; 
what a marked configuration the crania of diverse i 
people exhibit, even among nations with scarcely a 
preceptible natural boundary between them. The 
most striking example noticed was the difference 
between the Bengalee and the Burmese; the skull 
of the former possesses a greater occipital protu- 
berance than that of any people I have ever met, it 
is, in fact, setniglobular, and the whole skull extra, 
ordinarily small, divested of any angular or rugged ; 
projections, and of remarkably thin laminar, (these] 
observations are founded on examinations of hun- 
dreds of the Bengalee skulls;) the cranium of the] 
latter (Burmese) possesses what I have never found 
in any other nation — a perfectly flat occipital bone, I 
so much so, thrft any Burmese skull will rest on a 1 
broader and firmer base when placed with the face 
upwords, than any other position. As if to compen- 
sate for the flatness of the occipital bone, the parie. 
tal or side walls of the skull bulge out in an extra-: 
ordinary manner ; the brain case (unlike the Hindoos)] 
is very large, and the limina extraordinary thick. — ; 
Among my Burmese specimens were the mutilated] 
skulls of Burmese soldiers, found near Rangoon,] 
some of which were clove in twain by the prowess 
of British soldiers. — [From Montgomery Marlin's ' 
History of the British Colonies.] ] 

VOL. III. OF THE RAILROAD JOUR 
NAL AND . ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS is published once a week in quarto form, with 
16 pages to each number, at $3 ; or in semi-monthly form, 
of 32 pages, stitclied in a cover of colored paper, at $4 per 
annum , m advance. The just and second volumes of the 
Journal may be had in two parts to the year, either stitched 
in covers or bound in boards, at the subscription price, with 
prise of binding, in one part, 50 cents, in two parts 91 per 
volume. Those in covers may be sent by mail to any 
part of the country, the same os a magazine. Published ai 
No. 35 Wall s L, New-York, by D. K. Mi* on, Editor and 
Proprietor. 

THE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND 
REGISTER OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS is now just commencing iu second year. It will 


be continued in a manner altogether superior to that of the 
first year. It has drawn forth many valuable corres- 
pondents, in different parts of the country, with the assist- 
ance of whom, and those who may hereafter contribute to 
its columns, together with the ability of Mr. John Knight, 
formerly, and several years, proprietor and publisher 
of the London Mechanics' Magazine, who is engaged 
as Editor, tlie proprietor has no hesitation in saying that 
it will be found worthy of an extended circulation and 
a liberal support. The first year, or two first volumes, having 
Seen stereotyped , may now be had either in numbers, or 
bound in boards— either at wholesale or retail. Price $1 50 
per vol. in numbers, or $1 75 in boards, or $3 per an- 
num. A liberal discount made to the trade. Published 
by the proprietor, D. K. Minor, at No. 35 Wall st. N. Y. 

THE NEW-YORK FARMER AND 
AMERICAN GARDENER'S MAGAZINE, lias com- 
menced the second volume of a new series. It is published 
once a month, in quarto form of 32 pages to each month 
ly number, at $3 pet annum in advance. The last vol- 
ume may be had either stitched in a cover , so as to be 
sent by mail, or in boards. Price, stitched, 93 25 ; in 
boards, 93 50. Each subscriber who pays in advance, or 
previous to the first of April, f tee of postage or commission, 
will be entitled to eight additional pages to each monthly 
number , or 96 extra pages to the volume. Published at No. 
35 WaU street, N . Y. D. K. MINOR, Proprietor. 

Jan. 22, 1834. ‘ 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANICS will hereafter be published at the 
same office. Each quarterly number will contain about 
300 large octavo pages, embracing the most choice articles 
from the best agricultural and mechanical publications 
both in America and Europe. It will form 2 volumes to 
the year, of about 640 pages each, and will be put up like 
other quarterly publications, so as to be sent by mail. 
Price, 95 per annum, in advance. 

N. B. A small edition only will be published. 

Also, the NEW-YORK AMERICAN, daily, tri weekly, 
and semi-weekly. 

Also, the PLOUGH-BOY, a cheap agricultural publi- 
cation, of eight quarto pages , is issued once a week, at 
91 50 per annum, in advance. It contains much inter- 
eating reading upon agriculture, dec. 

All Letters and Communications for the above pub- 
lications, may be addressed, free of postage , to 

D. K. MINOR. 


NOW READY, 

AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP. 

Upon which is delineated nearly all the Railroads 
now chartered in the U. States. It is designed to show 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 
as well as where others may hereafter be constructed to 
connect with them. It may be had either in sheets, price 
91 25, or put up in morocco for pocket maps, price 9150, 
or on rollers at 92 25, in any quantity, by applying to the 
subscriber. D. K. MINOR, 35 WaU street. 

New-York, April 2. 1835. 
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53- ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW • 
LEDGE— A Qu.rujily Journul, by Professor Itafitr.que, o r 
i'liilMlcl| hiu, liegun in the »i»rh g of 183d, vrl.h wood cuts, Ac* 
dedicate • u> Historical ami Natural Si h nces, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, Ac. ut one dollar pel annum. 

Mt.DJCAL FLORA OK THE UNITED STATES, in 2vols. 
with 1 0 plates, coata ning *l.o the economical properties o! . 
A00 gnr*n of American plants. J?3. 

Manual OF AMERICAN VINES, and Art ol Making . 
W tie., with figures. 2 > cent*. 

Fl-iHES AND SHELL* OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 dollar. * 

AMERICAN FLORIST, wi;h 36 figurer- price zrcta. 

*.* Orucra f <i tlieae w irlti, or any other ol Pr»»|ee*©r Ksfl- 
n ••tiien. ret ♦•ivei' nt t i;i* oit-re. AP lJ M IF 


PATENT It All HO/]', MOP AM> JLiOAT 
SPIKES. 

L5* 1 he Troy Iron and Nail Factory keep constantly fofr ^ 
■ale uvery extensive assortment el Wrought i-pikee sndhaiis, 
noni 3 to to inches, manufactured by t he sub-culicr'* Patent 
Vlarhinciy . which altci fivr yraia sucresetnl oieraties ai d _ 
now niuin.i universal use in the United Stales (as well as En " 
stand, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) aie found au 
perior to anv ever offered in market 

Railroad Companies may be supplied whh Spikes having 
;ouiUersink heads tollable to the holes in Iron rails, to any . 
tmoent am! <m »hort notice. Almost arirhe Railroads now In 
pro&reFsin the United States are fastened with Pplktsn.ade at * 
he above named facto, y— lor *hirh you* ecthe) mi* found in- * 
/aluablf, as tf’cir ai'hreion i* inoi t il.un double any common 
pikes towdebythe hammer. 

£3** All order* directed to the Afoi.l, Troy, N. V., will be . 
.•mutually aiirndeiii *. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 


Troy, N Y. July, 1S31. 

tjr Spikes ar* kepi b*r sale, at fwrtnry prices, by I. k J. 
Pownseml, Albany, am! the priori! al Iron Men hams in AJba- 
■y and Tmv ; J. I. Brower, Want Mrett, Niw York ; A. 

Jonw, Philadelphia ; 1 . Junvur*. Biri.imou , Leg rand k 
Jmith, Boston. 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 12, 1834. 

We publish the following letter from our es- 
teemed correspondent and friend, E. L. Miller, 
Esq., of Charleston, S. C. 

D. K. Minor, Es<*. : 

Dear Str, — I send you enclesed, the 
amount of my subscription for the Railroad 
Journal for the current year, and as it may 
not be altogether uninteresting to you, annex 
a brief statement of the performance of a lo- 
comotive steam engine, recently built under 
my direction by Mr. Baldwin, of Philadelphia, 
and now running on the Charleston and Ham- 
burg Railroad. She started from Aiken, 120 
miles from Charleston, on Thursday morning 
last, at 15 minutes past 7 o'clock, with 1 1 cars 
loaded with cotton ; at Blackville, 90 miles from 
Charleston, another load was added ; at Mid- 
way, 72 miles from Charleston, 2 others were 
added ; and at Branchville, 62 miles from 
Charleston, a fourth load was added — making 
in all a train of 15 loaded cars. This immense 
weight, not less than 80 tons, including en- 
gine and tender, was delivered in Charleston, 
at 7 o’clock 15 minutes, in the evening of the 
same day, notwithstanding delays on the road, 
at the different stations, of 4£ hours — making 
the running time 7£ hours ouly, for the dis- 
tance of 120 miles. Numerous ascents of 20 
to 35 feet per mile, were overcome with this 
load, and what is of most importance to those 
interested in railroads, is, that the greatest 
weight on either wheel of the engine does not 
exceed 11 tons. Respectfully, yours, 

E. j. Mil ler. 

Tffie Railroad. — A single track of the rail- 
road between this city and Columbia was fin. 
ished last week, and on Sunday the first horse 
ear arrived from the latter place. On Mon- 
day, three horse ears with passengers, left this 
oily, and arrived at Columbia [distance about 


1 1 miles by the railroad] in an hour and a 
quarter. Yesterday the locomotive, with its 
tender, and four passenger cars in train, start- 
ed from the depot in Chesnut street, to make 
the first trip with steam power. — {Lancaster 
(Pa.) Examiner, April 3.] 

[ From the Baltimore American .] 

The Legislature of Louisiana, which has just ad- 
journed, adopted a very severe, and, we trust, effi- 
cient law for the regulation of steamboats, so as to 
secure them from explosion, The number of fatal 
accidents on the Mississippi — particularly the disas- 
trous one by which Senator Johnston lost his life — 
imperiously called for some legislative interference 
to secure care and fidelity in the management of en- 
gines, and every practicable assurance of their sound, 
ness. The new law manifests great anxiety to es- 
tablish minute precautions against accident, as well 
as misconduct, and imposes heavy penalties on the 
agents and owners in every caso of damage, which 
any possible care might have prevented. To make 
the law more effective, it has been sent to the 
Executive of all the States bordering on the Mis- 
sissippi, and its tributaries, for similar action. 

The law establishes the office of State Engineer 
for the port of New Orleans. The duty of the en- 
gineer is to examine, once in three months, the 
strength of the boilers of steamboats plying within 
the waters of the State ; to test them by hydraulic 
pressure to three times the weight of steam they 
may be supposed capable of carrying ; and to fur- 
nish each boat with a certificate specifying the 
weight of steam which may be safely used. 

In case any accident happens on board any boat, 
not possessing the proper certificates, neither cap. 
tain, owner, nor agent, can recover any claim for 
freight or insurance ; the owner or agent is made 
responsible to the shipper, to the full amount of all 
damage, and the captain is further subjected to a 
fine, not less than 350(1, ner more than 32000, 
and to imprisonment for not lesa than three months, 
nor more than three years. If lives are lost, the 
esptain is to be adjudged guilty of manslaughter. 

The same penalties to the several parties, are pro- 
vided in case of any accident in navigatien, from 
over loading, racing, carrying higher steam than the 
certificate allows, or any accident 44 that may ocenr 
while the captain, pilot, or engineer is engaged 
in gamlbing or attending to any game of chance cr 
hazard. 

Tho same penalties are provided in case of any ac- 
cident, from gunpowder, shipped without a written no- 
tice of the fact being posted in three conspicuons 
parts of the boat. 

Shippers are made liable to a fine of 3200 for ship- 
ping gunpowder, without notice to the master or clerk, 
and aleo made liable for danger that may happen by 
any accident therefrom ; end in case of loss of life 
are adjudged guilty of manslaughter. . 

In passing on the river, the descending boat is com- 
manded to shut of) steam and float down when with. 

1 in a mile of an ascending boat— the latter te aesome 
• the responsibility of steering clear of the other* and 
f being liable for all damages. 

Other minute directions are given, but the above 


form the principal enactments of the law, which ap* 
pear to be drawn up with a determination to enforce 
rigorous penalties against any carelessness in the 
management of steam engines on the Mississippi, 
within the limits of the State ef Louisiana. 

The Farmers* A Mechanics’ Bank with other 
Banks in Albany, have, as we hear, taken the CAe- 
nango loan of 9300»000 at 6 1-2 per cent, premium 
for a 5 per cent, stock — irredeemable till 1845. 

The following extract, from an English pa- 
per, shows some of the important reasoning 
urged agairut Railroads. It contains others, 
also showing their great importance from a 
source entitled to great credit. 

Mr. VioifOLES addressed the meeting as fol- 
lows ; 1 present myself before the meeting at 
the request of the directors of the London and 
Windsor Railway Company ; but I beg that 
the gentlemen present will do me the favor of 
expressly understanding that 1 do not come 
here in any way connected with them person- 
ally. They have called upon me in my pro- 
fessional capacity to lay before them a certain 
report; with that request 1 have complied; it 
is in their hands, and ready for distribution, if 
they think proper. They consider, however, 
that it would be more satisfactory, both to this 
meeting and to themselves, if I would attend 
here, for the purpose of giving a viva voce ex- 
planation to many gentlemen who perhaps 
have not had an opportunity of perusing that 
report, which I beg the meeting will distinctly 
understand is simply a professional report, on 
the comparative merits of two lines of section, 

I not having seen the contrary, *nor having had 
an opportunity of knowing any of the parties 
connected with this undertaking, until within 
the last few weeks. The line of country be- 
tween London and Bristol consists chiefly 
of two vallies, the principal one of whicn 
is that of the Thames. A bare inspec- 
tion of the maj) will at once satisfy any gen- 
tleman that \\ indsor lies in the direct road 
towards the first principal town where it will 
become necessary to auit the valley of the 
Thames ; that town is Reading. In tact, it is 
perfectly well known that any line of road 
proceeding in this direction, and much more a 
railroad from London to the western part of 
England, must pass through Reading. The 
question, then, was what part of the interme- 
diate country should be included in the line, 
that througn Windsor being in a perfectly 
straight direction ? I am well aware that this 
was only one of many points of consideration. 
In arranging a matter of this nature, direction 
and straightness are no doubt very leading char- 
acteristics ; but the levels and the expense are 
other objeets requiring no less consideration. 
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The engineer of the company, Mr. Gibbs, lodg-i 
ed his plan and section in the proper parlia-j 
mentary office, agreeably to the standing or- 
ders ot the House of Commons, in which the 
different levels were specified with great mi- 
nuteness ; the engineer of the Loudon and 
Bristol Company did the same, and these two; 
Parliamentary sections were sent to me, au 
companied by the necessary maps. The maps 
of which I speak were on a sufficiently large 
scale to show, with great minuteness, the pro. 
perty of every individual along the projected 
line of road ; and this being a subject with 
which 1 am perfectly familiar, 1 became as 
well acquainted with the nature of the pro- 
posed line of road, from an inspection of the 
maps, as if I had lived on the ground. I went! 
through the usual necessary calculations, and 
I can now state, that I have ascertained that 
in point of levels, in point of expense, and in 
point of general directioh, any railroad from 
London o Reading ought to pass through 
Windsor. (Cheers.) There connot be a doubt 
of it in a professional point of view. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) It Would only be taking up the 
time of this meeting unnecessarily if I were to 
enter into any minute detail. My report has 
been made, and if the directors, after my look- 
ing over it, should deem it advisable to print it 
for distribution, I am quite willing that my pro- 
fessional reputation should stand or fall by 
that report. (Renewed cheering.) I have had 
the honor either of being employed upon or 
consulted in the progress of almost every rail- 
road of importance which has been sanction- 
ed by the House of Commons during the last 
eight or ten years ; and I am now engaged in 
the construction of some of the most impor- 
tant that have yet been projected. It is almos 
unnecessary for me to say, that with the pe- 
cuniary question, or the discussiou of local in- 
terests, I have nothing to do on the present oc- 
casion. I have been requested by the direct-) 
ors, however, to add a few popular remarks on 
the nature of railways in general, which, if| 
the meeting will not consider it obtrusive, I 
will now subjoin, for the information of those ( 
gentlemen who have not had an opportunity oft 
seeing these new modes of communication. 
(Hear, hear.) A railway, to speak familiarly, 
is a perfect road. We all know that a level 
road is the best, and we also know that roads arej 
best in summer, or when they are constantly 
dry and hard, being then of course easier for 
travelling. A railway is a road carried to per-| 
fection : it consists of bars of iren, supported 
at intervals on stone blocks, and otherwise so 
as to form a hard and uniform surface, on which 
the wheels of the carriage roll, the wheels of| 
the carriages being prevented from running off] 
the rail by means oi an angular piece of iron, 
which was called the Uanche. The surface 
of the country over which the railroad passes 
is reduced by cuttings and embankments, to a 
line as nearly horizontal as possible. In the 
railway from London to Reading through 
Windsor, this reduction will be such that no] 
elevation will exceed from five to six feet in the] 
course of a mile — that is to say, if the road be 
constructed upon the plan submitted tome by| 
the London and Windsor Railway Company 
(Hear, hear.) The line from London to Read- 
ing, through Windsor, is infinitely preferabl 
to that which is projected through Maidenhead, 
because in some cases the elevations on the lat- 
ter line of road are as much as 18 feet in 
mile. (Cheers.) The road having been lev-] 
elled is then formed, and the rails, supported 
as I mentioned just now, by blocks at inter- 
vals of a yard, are placed upon it, and firmly 
secured, the roadway being well drained. By 
these contrivances the resistance which a 
wheel generally meets with upon a road, par-] 
ticularly in bad wintry weather, is reduced in 
fact to nothing, and by means of peculiarly 
constructed wheels and axles, the friction there] 
is reduced also, so much so, that a weight or| 
force of eight pounds will, on a good railroad,] 
draw a ton ; whereas it requires a force of at 


least fifteen times as much to drag the same 
weight over a common road. We are thus 
enabled to convey heavy goods, by means of a 
railroad, at a price wmch appears to those 
who are unacquainted with the subject, almosi 
ridiculously small. A charge of three half- 
pence per tou per mile will pay interest on capi- 
tal invested in railroads. They are enabled to 
convey goods at this rate by means of the lo- 
comotive engines. Ou the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railroad the tounage is only one penny 
per ton per mile. This, perhaps, will be au 
answer to those gentlemen who doubt the] 
cheapness of railways in this respect. 

Mr. Pocock. — That is more than what that 
gentleman (Mr. Holdsworth) stated. 

Mr. Vig woles. — These are the maximum 
rates on coal. It must be borne in mind too, 
that upon the Liverpool and Manchester rail 
way there are some severe inclinations — there 
are two, each of fifty-five feet in a mile. These 
inclines of course iucrease the expense of car 
riage; as the whole quantity of goods have to 
be lifted as it were up the railroad, in order to 
attain the upper level. According to the plan 
of the committee, this part of the expense will 
be so small in the present instance, that I may 
venture to say the cost of the company for the 
conveyance of goods could not exceed, for the 
moving power, three-eighths of a penny per ton| 
per mile. 

Mr. Pocock. — Three-eighths of a penny ? 

Mr. Holdsworth. — Just a farthing and a 
half. 

Mr. Pocock.— -That is considerably morel 
than what Mr. Holdsworth stated. A waggon 
load of dung will weigh four ton. Now he] 
said that we could have that moved for six 
teen or eighteen miles along the railroad for| 
the same expense as we now bear for carrying 
it three miles. Now, on a common road, 1 can 
get that carried three miles for 2s. 6d. (Hear.) 

Mr. Vignoles. — Yes, and along the railway 
you could get it conveyed 16 miles for 16d 
(“ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) 

Mr. Pocock. — The laugh is against me now. 
but you will remember that it is not one ton 
but four ; and four times 4&L is 5s. 4d. (Hear 
hear.) 

Mr. Vignoles. — Excuse me, but I don’ 
think you are very likely to find any waggons| 
in this neighborhood which will weigh four 
tons.* 

Mr. Pocock. — Yes, l can. I have seen them 
many a time at Mr. Ramsbottom's there. 
(“ Hear,” and laughter.) 

Mr. Vignoles. — To return to my statement 
I have little doubt either in saying that it is 
almost as easy and as cheap for a railroad 
company to carry one thousand passengers asj 
six hundred. Successful as the locomotive en- 
gines have been, I fully believe that power to 
be yet in its infancy, although even now it 
has been carried to an extent almost incrediblt 
to gentlemen who have not had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing its effects. Its operation 
is so familiar to me that it has ceased to be a 
wonder. Conceive, however, what I myself| 
have seen at Manchester— conceive an engine 
conveying 200 people at the rate of 20 miles 
an hour with perfect ease, and ask yourselves] 
if it can be doubted for a single moment that 
this same tremendous power must speedily be 
brought into extensive operation in other parts 
of the country? On the Stockton and Darling-] 
ton road, before the formation of the railway, 
there was no traffic at all ; by means of the 
railroad 200 or 800 persons traverse that road 
every day, who, by a saving of one half the 
time, and one half the money, enjoy four times 
the facilities of travelling which they former-] 
ly possessed. The establishment of a rail- 
way, in fact, must increase the traffic. It is 
hut reasonable to suppose that the man who 
can travel down to Windsor in an hour.j 
transact all his business, and retumhome again 


* Since the meeting took place, we have been informed 
bv Mr. Vignoles, that the average price of formers' carting 
all over England is not leas than 6d. per ton per mile. 


for one third of the sum he has been in th e 
habit of paying, will visit it three times as 
often as he used to do. Having made these 
observations, i will not detain the meeting 
any further. With reference to details re- 
lating to individual landowners, I can give no 
information whatever, but I shall be exceed- 
ingly happy to answer any questions that may 
be put to me upon the subject of railroads in 
general. Before I sit down. I have been re- 
quested by the committee to state clearly the 
difference between the line projected by the 
London and Windsor Committee and that pro- 
posed to be adopted by the directors of the Lon- 
don and Bristol Railway. 1 should say, speak* 
ing from the estimate of this company's engin- 
eer, which I believe to be perfectly correct, al- 
though I have thought it my duty to increase 
the estimated expense in making my repoit, 
that the cost of the railroad between London and 
Reading, passing through Windsor, would not 
average more than 13,0001. per mile, while the 
average expense of a railroad between London 
and Reading, passing by Maidenhead, would be 
25,000/. per mile. (Loud cries of u hear.”) I 
need hardly say that if a railroad can be made 
at a reduced expense of one-half, the conduct- 
ors of that railroad can afford to carry goods 
and passengers for much les& than they other- 
wise could. I, however, as I have already 
hinted, have increased the estimate of the com- 
pany’s engineer to 16,000/. per mile ; which, I 
believe, will finish it effectually and complete- 
ly. I have had some experience, and I feel 
(justified in saying that at all events this rail- 
road will cost, taking all its expenses, at the 
very utmost, 16,000/. per mile, and not 25,000/. 
per mile. (Hear, hear.) I should also men- 
tion that the Bristol Company propose to have 
a considerable length of tunnel on their line of 
road, which is always objectionable, but more 
especially on railways, in consequence of 
the noxious atmosphere which is necessarily 
engendered by the locomotive engines in so 
confined a place, where it cannot he dispelled 
by an adequate supply of fresh air. The amount 
ijjof cuttings and embankments, too, according 
to the plan proposed by the committee, will 
be very small. I will illustrate this posi- 
tion in rather a striking manner. Between 
Windsor and Reading the quantity of mule- 
riel necessary to be removed is 400,000 cu- 
bic yards; between Ashmill and Reading, 
via Maidenhead, it is upwards of 2,000,- 
000 cubic yards. (Cheers.) These, gentle- 
men, are the facts on which I have formed my 
inferences, these are the grounds on which I 
have drawn up my report. I have retained the 
meeting by this statement, with the view of 
drawing the attention of gentlemen to the sub- 
ject, and if any of those who are now present 
would be interested by reading the report in 
detail, I again say that I can have no objection 
to its distribution. (Mr. Vignoles resumed 
his seat amidst considerable applause.) 

Mr. Vignoles. — Perhaps you will favor us 
with a list of the failures, sir, and I will an- 
swer you. (Much cheering and laughter.) 

Mr. Payn. — It can easily be proved — easily. 
Certainly, gentlemen, Mr. Vignoles has very 
eloquently expatiated on the great benefits 
arising from railroads, but you will have the 
goodness to recollect he is a superintendent of 
railways. (A laugh.) The currier says there 
is nothing like leather ; the bug-destroyer 
prides himself upon his specific for destroying 
that obnoxious insect, and the superintendent 
of railways tells you that railroads are* very 
excellent things. It is all very well, but I do 
not think it any reason why we should hare 
our lands cut through. 

Mr. Vigno*.es.— 5 was not aware when I 
was expressing what I considered to be an im- 
partial opinion as to the comparative merits of 
two lines of road, that I should draw down up- 
on myself such an animadversion as the gen- 
tleman sitting on the green cloth (Mr. Payn) 
has cast upon ine. 

Mr. Pay an. — No, no. 
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Mr. Vignoles. — I beg your pardon, sir, you 
have been pleased to call me an inspector ol 
railways. Now, I have the honor of being & 
civil engineer, in considerable practice, and il 
all the railroads in the kingdom went to the 
bottom ot the sea to-morrow, I should havt 
quite enough to do; I have been told, too, tha 
if this projected railroad is proceeded with 
there are some gentlemen who would lost 
some very good situation or other. (Mucl* 
laughter and cheering.) 

Mr. Pocock.— I don’t know anything abou 
situations. If you take iny land away, I can \ 
farm it. 

Mr. Vignoles.— Now, with respect to the 
44 acts of Parliament which the same gentle 
man (Mr. Payn) has alluded to, I beg most de 
cidedly to dissent from his statement. 1 hen 
may have been some 44 acts for the establish 
ment of tramroads, which were in vogue some 
30, 40, or 50 years ago, which have gone to 
decay, and have been ruinous speculations, 
simply because they proceed on erroneous prin- 
ciples; but it is quite clear t hat all thost 1 
modern constructions which we call railroads, 
which are adapted to the use of i he locomo- 
tive engines (and those I more particularly ad- 
vocate), have been quite successful, so far as 
the experiment has yet been tried, particular- 
ly the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
which was opposed, as I believe the hon. gen- 
tleman very well knows, tooth and nail by eve- 
ry land owner, on the ground that the railway 
would injure their interests. Tl*at railway, 
however, having been obtained — ay, in spite 
of their teeth, is so far successful that anoth- 
er railway establishment between Liverpot l 
and Manchester is now about to le projected, 
and it is generally understood ui der the pa- 
tronage of the very same landed proprietors 
who combined and conspired, 1 would say, 
against the former one. With respect to the 
.number of railroad acts that have been passes 
I can undertake to say that there are not aboyt 
six or seven which relate to these modern rail- 
ways. The Stockton and Darlington was the 
first public act : that was successtul, and 100/ 
shares in that company are now selling in thi 
market for 300 /. ; and shares in the Liverpoo- 
and Manchester railway, originally of thj 
value of 100/., are now worth 200/. With 
reference to others, all I can say is, that they 
are selling at respectable premiums. Lpor. 
the subject of the patronage of his Majesty * 
government, all I can say is, that I had the hon- 
or of speaking to a member of the ministry on 
Monday last on the subject, and that so fai 
from the government feeling any opposition tc 
railways, its members individually arc decided- 
ly in their favor. (Hear, hear.) 1 speak ot 
them in their individual capacity, because it 
would be contrary to parliamentary practice if 
they afforded any one an opportunity of explain- 1 
ing their sentiments as a body on such a sub- 
ject, for it is a part of the admirable spirit of 
the English government to let capital fight its 
own way, it being well understood that English 
enterprise and speculation, when left to itself, 
exerts itself in a manner which is most benefi- 
ial for the country at large. Before I sit down, 
perhaps I may trouble the meeting with one 
more observation, to which I more particularly 
beg the attention of landholders viz. the effect 
of railways in reducing the poor-rates. (Hear, 
hear.) Along the whole line of road between 
Liverpool and Manchester, a very large sum is 
contributed by the company towards the poor- 
rates, so much so that a reduction of them to| 
the extent of 25 per cent, has taken place in 
one parish alone. (Cheers.) At all .events, the 

n rietors of this railway, which is 30 miles 
rngth, pay nearly 4,0001. a year for poor- 
rates in the various parishes through which 
that line of road passes. (Renewed cheers.) 

. Mr. Pocock.— Will you have the goodness 
to tell us, sir, how they are assessed ? 

.Mr. *ViGtroLE8.r-In proportion to their prof- 
its, according to the beneficial enjoyment— m| 


he same manner as canal companies, I have! 
igain to beg pardon of the meeting for in- 
truding upon their attention a second time, but 
really when a professional gentleman attends 
for tne purpose merely of giving an explana- 
tion, he being personally indifferent to the sue 
ess of either scheme, it is rather hard that his 
:onduct should be animadverted upon as mine 
has been. I am as much interested in the suc- 
cess of canals as I am in the well-being of this 
species of undertaking. I have the honor of] 

ing consulted upon the navigation of one ofj 
:he most imporlant rivers in Ireland, and with 
the management of various public works- 
such as bridges, docks, aud canals, and there- 
fore I say again, I am not dependent on rail- 
ways. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Pocock. — You have said that the land- 
'd proprietors are all in favor of a second rail-1 


way between Liverpool and Manchester. Is it 
for the improvement of their land, or the in- 
I vestment of capital, in the hope of getting a 
profit? 

Mr. Vignoles.— In either case it showed 
their conviction that they could not pursue a 
belter course, and that a railway could not do 
them any harm. (Hear.) 

Mr. Pocock. — As you are so scientific, I 
should like to know how a railway improves 
the land ? 

Mr. Vignoles.— By affording facilities for 
the conveyance of goods to and from market. 

Mr. Pocock.— We have got them already— I 
have for one. 

Mr. Vignoles.— Then, all I can say, sir, is, 
that you are more fortunate than your neigh- 
bors. 



HANUOCK’d StEAM-C ARUIAOE “ AUTOPSY.”— I 

VV « give an e.ngraving of Mr. Hancock s last 
!iew steam-carriage, the “ Autopsy,”— the same 
which performed the journey to Brighton and 
mck, with so much success, about three weeks 
igo, and which has been running daily, during 
all the present week, between Finsbury square 
and Pentonville. We have witnessed its per-| 
formances repeatedly, both as passengers and 
las lookers-on— and only re-echo the general 
opinion, when we say that it works admirably. 
The machinery, which is constructed on the 
unproved plan, for which Mr. Hancock s last 
patent was taken out, will be found fully de- 
scribed in a subsequent communication from 
\Ir. Hancock himself. 

The quantity of coke expended in each jour- 
ney of (about) two miles, scarcely exceeds a 
bushel; so that even supposing the tear and 
wear were to be as great as in the case ot Mr. 
G. Stephenson’s engines on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, or even twice or thrice as 
great, the returns from such a carriage, running 
between the City and Pentonville or Islington, 
must be sufficiently ample to afford a very 
handsome profit. According to the following 
•alculation, with which we were favored by a 
fellow-passenger, there would lie a clear gain, 
during a period of 365 days, of nearly cent, per 
cent. 

CAPITAL REQUIRED TO BE DIVESTED. 

Cost of ste4Mu-carriage - - - ; - - *' 7W 

Spare ditto, to use when the other is under 

repair* 

£1,400 

Dr. , 4 

Wages— engineer 40s. per week, steers- 
man 80s. assistant 20s. 

ToK each journey X 12 X 865* - - J®, 

Coke 6d. per journey X 12 X 305 - - 

Water- - - - • - - ■ " " * " ln n 

Rent of coach office and coach house - 

I Clerk -- 


Premium to the patentee, at the rate (say 

of Id. per passenger) 12 X 24 X 365 436 

Reserve Fund to replace carriage when 
worn out — probably in 3 or 4 years - 179 


Dividend of £84 on £1,400 


1,452 

1,176 


£2,628 


Cr. 


By twelve journeys per day, and twelve 
passengers each way, at 6d. each, 12 X 
24 X 365, - - £2 > 628 

[London Medianics’ Magazine.] 

Mr. Rutter'* New Mode of Generating Heat— 
Successful Application to Gas Works . [From 
the London Mechanics* Magazine.] 

Sir,— I beg you will not impute my long- 
continued silence to any other cause than inces- 
sant occupation during the last three months. 

I hiu not indifferent to the opinions of some ot 
vour correspondents, nor am I insensible to the 
I kind wishes which have of late been expressed 
towards me, in reference to my process for ge- 

nC To* dfslodge prejudice is no easy task, espe- 
cially when it has become venerable by age, or 
respected through th» influence of great names. 
Truth will eventually prevail ; but its progress 
bears no analogy to that oft ^S lo ^ n g“ e S 
Mav it not rather be compared to the twilight 
of the morning, that melts imperceptibly into 
the dawn of perfect day 1 . 

It was once the fashion, I believe, to devise 
ingenious theories, and then endeavor to make 
practice conform to those theories. This seems 
to have been beginning at the wrong end. A 
more natural process is now adopted,— a pro- 
cess in which experiment supplies the materi- 
als for constructing theories and illustrating 

fif Arrew« , ^ave accumulated so heavily upon 
me that I scarcely know where to commence. 
Ilf I pass over any of the observations of your 
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correspondents which appear justly entitled to 
notice, I hope you will believe the omissions are 
unintentional. Until Colonel Macerone (No. 
529, page 453,) republished his letter of Novem- 
ber 25, 1826, I was wholly unacquainted with 
his views respecting the use of liquid fuel. 1 
do not remember that I had ever seen, or 
heard, or read, any thing relating to the subject 
until the summer of 1632, and then my infor- 
mation extended no further than that coal tar 
was employed in heating gas retorts. 

Mr. Cheverton (No. 5§1, page 28,) first made 
me acquainted with the name of Morey, whose 
‘ American water burner’ was very kindly and 
opportunely described (No. 533, page 52,) by 
Mr. W. H. Weekes. That experiment was new 
to me. I have since tried it, but, I must con- 
fess, without any perception of its being ren- 
dered 44 applicable, in many cases, in place of a 
furnace.” 

Mr. Cheverton implies a doubt as to the pos- 
sibility of decomposing water economically. 
He admits, however, that “ our knowledge of | 
light, heat, and combustion, is very obscure, 
and that experiment is our best guide in the 
absence of perfect theory.” I fully agree with 
him. 

Almost all that was formerly known about 
the conditions of decomposing water by heat, 
seems to have related to effecting it in close 
tubes or vessels, heated externally, the hydro- 
gen being liberated through the agency of rea- 
dily oxidizable surfaces. The conditions of| 
my process are very different from those just 
mentioned. 

That water is decomposed when employed 
in conjunction with certain carbonaceous fluids, 
may be doubted or denied. It is one thing to 
deny, another to disprove : seeing, with some 

S arsons, ^is not always co-existent with belief. 

ut truth is unalterable, whatever differences 
of opinion may prevail respecting it. In physi- 
cal science, fact aud experiment constitute the 
only safe guides to theory. Theories may be 
constantly changing, or they may be altogether! 
false : not so the laws which govern the ele- 
ments of the material universe. We may be 
ignorant of those laws, but are they on that ac- 
count the less uniform and invariable in their) 
results ? 

Mr. George Bayley (No. 533, page 52,) has 1 
my thanks : were he to see ray memoranda of 
last May and June, (he would be amused at the 
coincidence of our views respecting the use of 
tanks for stowing tar and preserving the trim 
of vessels. Will Mr. Bayley permit me to set 
him right in a trifling matter 1 The specific 
gravity of coal tar is greater than that of water. 

The communication of your Salisl ury 14 cor- 
respondent” was almost a verbatim copy of my 
own printed statement. I have no intention of in- 
terposing between 44 Correspondent” and 44 An 
Old Gas-maker,” neither of whom are known 
to me, excepting in your pages; yet I may 
perhaps be permitted to say h few words to the 
latter, in reply to his remarks, No. 537, p. 125. 

It never was intended to set forth that 17,100' 
cubic feet of gas could be obtained from a 
chaldron of Newcastle coal only through the 
agency of my heating process. It would be 
mere trifling to say that heat, externally applied 
to retorts, whatever may be the kind ot fuel 
employed, could materially affect the internal 
process of distillation. All other conditions 


being the same, I produce an equal quantity 
gas from a given quantity of coal, whether t 


of] 

the' 


given quantity 
fuel employed be coal, or coke, coal and coke 
combined, or coal in conjunction with fluid ma. 
terials. I will not say that an equal amount 
of work may be done in the same time, and at 
the same cost with solid fuel, as with solid and 
liquid together. In the former case it is more 
difficult to preserve the same uniformity of tem- 
perature than in the latter ; and it is impossi- 
ble, by any ordinary means, to obtain an equal 
quantity (or intensity) of heat from equal 
weights of solid and of liquid fuel. 

The most startling part of 4 Correspondent’s* 
(or rather my statement), in the view of 4 An 
Old Gas-maker,* seems to be that which relates 


to the density of the gas. An increased quan- 
tity of gas, and at the same time 44 an increased 
specific gravity,” is 44 so much at variance with 
the generally received opinions of the present 
day,** that 44 An Old Gas-maker cannot but 
conclude that there must be some error in that 
part of the statement.” 1 have great pleasure 
m assuring him that there is not the slighest 
error. During the week last past, I have made 
from SI bushels of Newcastle coal (80 lbs. per 
bushel,) 40,590 cubic feet of purified gas = 
18,036 feet per chaldron =■ 14,028 per ton. 
Average sp. gr. 0.535. 

These workings may not be in accordance 
with 44 the received opinions of the old school.” 

I cannot be answerable for that. Experiment, 
not opinion, has been my guide. I only exhi- 
bit facts as I find them. By experiment I 
would have it understood that I mean not a mere 
experiment, which may rather be viewed as an 
exception than adopted as a rule. The mani 
pulations of the laboratory are very often at 
variance with those of the manufactory. AH 
my experiments have been conducted in the 
ordinary course of practical workings, and the 
results have been verified in the course of sue- 1 
cessive days, and weeks, and months. 

At a neighboring station iny mode of work- 
ing has been successfully adopted. Last March 
the maximum product per chaldron on, that 
station was 13,000 feet. In October, from the 
same kind of coal, 16,500 feet were made. 

Jt has been said that it is impossible to make 
18,000 feet of gas* from a chaldron of Newcastle 
coal, since it involves the absurdity of getting 
more out of the retorts than had been put into 
them. This is assertion without proof, and is 
as much deserving of credit as the received opi- 
nions, that quantity and increase of sp. gr. are 
always in a direct inverse ratio. 

To comfort an Old Gas-maker, I can assure 
hitn that the retorts I atn now heating, by 
means which he is pleased to designate 4 a new 
combination of the fiery elements,* are in ex- 
cellent condition — and the furnaces stand well. 
The same retorts did almost all the work of the 
station here, during the last winter. 

I am not sure that I have yet attained to the 
maximum product of gas from a given quantity 
of coal. After making 18,000 feet per chaldron, 

I find there are sufficient materials to make 
probably 4 or 5,000 feet more gas. At present 
I have no means of appropriating these materi- 
als for gas-making economically. With the 
same retorts, and the same apparatus that I 
am now working, I required, in Nov. 1832, to 

f produce 46,580 feet of gas, 136 bushels of coal, 
n Nov. 1833, 1 have made an equal quantity of 
gas from 92£ bushels of the sAme kind of coal. 

A question in which every practical gas- 
maker should feel interested, is, whether it be 
best to keep up a large fire principally for the 
purpose of making tar and coke, and ammoni- 
acal liquor, or whether that fire may not be 
more profitab*y employed in generating gas 1 
It would extend this paper beyond all reason- 
able limits, were I now to enter more fully 
upon details. It would, moreover, be anticipa. 
ting the proposed publication, in a different 
form, of my views and experiments connected 
with this subject. 4 An Old Gas-maker* will, I 
hope, exercise a little patience ; and if I appear! 
to him somewhat slow in my movements, let 
him remember that I am neither an old gas- 
maker, nor a gas-maker by profession . All I 
do in that, or any other department of science, 
is during the few interstices of leisure that oc- 
cur amongst more important engagements, 

Will Mr. E. Walker, No. 536, p. 107, be so 
good as to inform the readers of the Mechanics* 
Magazine, by what means he has ascertained 
that coal gas, .when used in close apartments, 
is a deadly poison ? Is it absolutely necessary, 
when this gas is so used, that it should be per. 
rnitted to escape into the room 1 What are the 
properties of the respective products of com- 
bustion resulting from purified coal gas and 
low ten tallow candles ? 

That I am deeply interested in these ques- 
tions, Mr. Walker prill perceive, when I tell 


jhim that I use gas in my bedroom instead ot 
rush candles. I have done it because gas is 
cheaper than candles, and much more conve- 
nient. J. O. N. Rutter. 

Lymington, Nov. 27, 1833. 

Mr. Rutter's New Mode of Generating Heat . 
[From the London Mechanics* Magazine.1 
Sir,— Mr. Rutter says, with truth, tnat 
his invention is never likely to be u^d where 
fuel is cheap, for according to his statement, 
although tar is but three-pence per gallon, it is 
•till dearer than coal, the account standing 
thus : 

4 cwt. 0 qr. 20 lb*, of coke at 25a. per ton, 5a. 2td. 

27} gallona of tar at 3d. 6a. 10 d. 

12a. 0W. 

And' coal may be had at from 7a. to 12a. per ton. 

Besides, as the demand for tar increases, so 
must it increase in value, and thereby operate 
still further against its general adoption. Then, 
as regards originality, without wishing to de- 
tract one iota from the merit of Mr. Rutter, I 
think it but right to say that, at the gas-works 
here, tar has been consumed for some years 
past, not for the sake of economy, but merely 
to get rid of it, and, as I take it, in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that proposed by Mr. 
Rutter, viz. : over a certain measure ot coke 
are thrown two cans of water, and one of tar ; 
but from the effluvia arising from its combus. 
tion, this admixture cannot be used. 

In commenting on the new mode of genera- 
ting heat, Mr. G. Bayley, page 51, has been 
hurried, by an inconsiderate admiration, to 
wander far from the truth, and that, principal, 
ly, through confounding weight for bulk. 
Want of 44 stowage** can only be understood 
to imply want of room, and a chaldron of coal 
and a chaldron of coke must occupy eaual spa- 
ces ; but as the former weighs 28, and the fat- 
ter only 18 cwt., 44 stowage*’ cannot possibly be 
found in the same vessel for an equal weight 
of each. The comparison of volume and weight 
will therefore stand thus — 

cwt. qr. lb*. 

A chaldron of coke 18 0 0 

1 10 gallons of tar 10 3 6 

28 3 6 

Which, multiplied by 3, will be equalgto 86 cwt. 1 qr. 18 
lbs. of coal. 


Taking the specific gravity of coke and tar 
as equal, it gives 1'5&) chaldron of the com- 
pound, and 3*064 chaldron of coals, or the 
effective quantities rather less than two to one, 
instead of three to one, as stated by Mr. Bayley. 

As regards stowage, water of course need 
not be taken into account ; but in estimating 
the comparative cost, 15 or 10 cwt. of water be- 
ing required for every ton of coke, some allow- 
ance ought to be made on account of the labor, 
&c. necessary to remove it from alongside into 
the reservoir for supplying the fire, f will take 
leave of the subject at present, with noticing 
two minor errors : first, Mr. Bayley states the 
fluid required is withal of less specific gravity 
than water ; while Mr. Rutter states the tar to 
be 11 lbs., and water is but 10 lbs. per gallon. 
Again, in stating the comparative economy, he 
says, 1£ gallons of tar at 1 Jd. per gallon, is a 
l£,d but tnis is no doubt a press error. Yours, 
respectfully, Trebor Valentine. 

Application of Mr. Rutter's New Mode of Gene - 
rating Heat to Steam Vessels. [From the 
London Mechanics* Magazine.] 

Sir, — My remarks, in No. 533, page 32, 
appear to have excited the displeasure of your 
talented correspondent, Trebor Valentine, on 
account of my 44 inconsiderate admiration” of 
Mr. Rutter's new method of generating heat, 
which, he says, had led me to wander far from 
the truth. This is a grave chargo, and were it 
not made by a person in a mask, I might be 
induced to take it in high dudgeon. 

How far I am justly liable to the charge of 
44 inconsiderate admiration” of the process, is 
known only to myself. Not having a copy of 
my former lstter^at hand, I am unable to refer 
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to the precise terms I then employed ; but I have 
a distinct recollection that my “ inconsiderate 
admiration" was chiefly referable to three 
points, viz., the saving ol stowage, weight, and 
expense. It so happens that I have had some 
experience in building and navigating steam 
vessels, and may, therefore, without presump, 
tion, lay claim to so much practical knowledge 
as to be qualified to express an opinion ui 
the desirableness of Mr. Rutter's method 
generating beat. 

I have often felt the want of convenient stow 
age for coals, notwithstanding there were many 
vacant spaces low down in the vessel, each 
containing a few cubic feet, in which small 
tanks for coal-tar might have been advantage- 
ously placed, but which were either unsuitable 
or inconvenient for the stowage of coal. The 
trifling weight of coke, compared with an equal 
bulk of coal, renders it mucn more convenient 
for stowage on board a steamer than coal, as it 
can be safely and advantageously stowed where 
it would be highly imprudent to stow coal, on 
account of its greater weight. Mr. Rutter's 
plan allows of the division of the fuel into small j 
masses, so that, by due arrangement, it may be 
stowed in such a way as ro lower the centre of 
gravity, and thus increase the stability of the 
vessel. Whether I have bestowed “ inconside- 
rate admiration" on Mr. Rutter's plan, in this re- 
spect, I leave to you and your readers to decide. 

With regard to the diminution of weight, I 
took Mr. Rutter's data, and, on reference to my 
former communication, think that it will be 
found that the difference is 3 to 1 in favor of 
Mr. Rutter's plan. Even on Trebor Valen- 
tine’s own shewing, it is 2 to 1, which is suffi- 
cient advantage in point of weight to secure the 
“ inconsiderate admiration" of persons like my- 
self, who have found ourselves greatly impeded 
in our progress by the great weight of the coals 
we were compelled to take on board to supply 
the engines. But our “ inconsiderate admira- 
tion” goes yet farther on this head, because 
the fluid admits of being stowed away in tanks, 
fitted to the vacant spaces near the bottom of| 
the vessel, so as to bring the centre of gravity 
lower down than it usually is in steam- vessels 
worked with coals in the ordinary manner. 
This alteration in the centre of gravity would 
gre illy increase the stability of a steamer, and 
lessen the labor of the captain and crew in 
trimming her upright when heeled either way, 
by the shifting of the passengers, or by the 
pressure of the sails. It is also very desirable 
to keep the vessel in as nearly the same trim 
as possible, that the paddle-wheels may act 
with their maximum effect. Mr. Rutter's plan 
offers the advantage of being able to dispense 
with half the weight we are now obliged to 
carry, and thus offers another attraction to 
call forth the “ inconsiderate admiration" of the 
captains and engineers of steamboats. 

It appears that I have made a blunder as U 
the specific gravity of the tar, and I stand cor- 
rected. I had no intention to misrepresent th< 
fact, but having, as I thought, observed that 
coal tar floated on salt water, I considered its 
specific gravity to be rather less. 

I took the cost of the tar at l£d. per gallon. 

I formerly purchased it at one penny per gal- 
lon, and not knowing its present price in large 
quantities, I thought that I had made sufficient 
allowance by stating it at three halfpence ; and 
your correspondent, in No. 543, page 211, fully 
bears me out in my estimate being rather above 
than below the mark. Why Trebir Valentine 
should charge me with having wandered far 
from the troth, I cannot conceive, seeing that, 

for the purpose of convicting me of an error, he 

has at least doubled the cost of the ingredients 
in Mr. Rutter's plan for generating heat. Sure- 

ly his “ inconsiderate" prejudice, or something 
e)se, has led him far from the truth here, in or- 
der to decry a plan which, to say the least, is 
worthypf our approbation, for having suggest- 
to practical purposes 
rmod} oTgeneratinf heat which has hitherto 
bean c o nfin ed to the laboratory of the experi- 
mental chemist. 


My calculation of the expense was made, as 
may be seen, upon the data furnished by Mr. 
Rutter, as to the quantities of fuel required to 
produce a certain effect. If he has erred in the 
proportions, my results are erroneous ; but 
from the knowledge which I possessed of the 
cost of the articles, my impression was, and 
still is, that he had rather overrated the cost 
than otherwise. 

If the cost of generating heat, upon Mr. Rut- 
ter's plan, should prove to be as great as by 
the present method, yet its saving of stowage 
and weight is sufficient to call forth the “ incon- 
siderate admiration" of every one who has the 
charge of navigating a sea-going steamboat. 

Trebor Valentine appears to have fallen into 
a very common error, viz. that if a certain 
weight must be carried on board a steam-ves- 
sel, it is of no consequence where it is put, 
whether on the deck or low down in the ves- 
sel's hold. Every nautical man knows that,i 
with the same weight, a vessel may be either 1 
put into a good trim or be rendered utterly un-! 
seaworthy, according to the manner in which 
the weight is distributed, with regard to the cen-| 
tres of gravity and floatation. j 

It is a source of gratification to find that myj 
views of the utility of the tanks for stowing tar 
coincide with those of Mr. Rutter; and I shall 
be glad to find that his plan is in actual operation 
on board some sea-going steamers ; and I hope I 
that you will not fail to give your readers the! 
earliest information, with ample details of the 
results. To none will the information be more 
interesting than myself, for, although now un- 
connected with maritime affairs, I do not cease 
to feel a lively interest in every thing that re- 
lates to navigation and naval architecture. I 
am, yours, £c. George Bavlev. 

Resistance of Fluids to Bodies passing 
through them. — The following notice has re- 
cently appeared of a paper entitled “ An Ac- 
count of a Second Series of Experiments on 
the Resistance of Fluids to Bodies passing! 
through them," by James Walker, Esq.'F. R. S. j 
Civil Engineer ; which was read before the 
Royal Society on June 6th, 1833. 

The author, in a paper read to the Society 
in the year 1827, and printed in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, gave an account of some ex- 
periments showing that the resistance of fluids 
increases in a ratio considerably higher than the 
square of the velocity, and that the absolute re- 
sistance is smaller than had been deduced from 
the experiments of the French Academy. In 
the present communication he states the re- 
sults of his further inquiries on this subject. 


His experiments were made at the East India 
Docks, on a boat twenty-three feet long and six 
wide, with a stem and stem nearly vertical ; 
one end being terminated by an angle of forty - 
two degrees, and the other of seventy-two de- 
grees ; and the resistance to the boat’s motion 
being measured by a dynamometer. The re- 
sults are given in tables ; and it appears from 
them that in light vessels sharpness is more 
{important in the bow than in the stern ; but 
{that the reverse is the case in vessels carrying 
Iheavy cargoes. From another series of expe- 
riments the author infers that the resistance to 
la flat surface does not exceed 1*25 lb. for each 
jsquare foot, at a speed of one mile per hour; 
'increasing for greater velocities, in a ratio con- 
siderably liigher than the square of the velocity. 
[The author concludes with some observations 
on the results lately obtained in Scotland, where 
great velocities were given to boats moving on 
canals, without a proportional increase of re- 
sistance. — [Proceedings ofRoyal Society.] 


Malt and Tea. — It is a curious fact, that 
the consumption of malt in England and Wales 
has been stationary for nearly half a century, 
though the population has more than doubled 
during that period. [M’Culloch's Commercial 
Dictionary, p. 723.] The tables, however, 
show that the public brewers, since 1787, have 
contrived to manufacture one-third more strong 
beer out of the same quantity of malt ! So that 
both the quantity and quality of the national 
beverage have declined. The consumption of 
genuine tea has also been steadily declining, 
compared with the population. The sales of 
the East India Company show that the average 
consumption per head of their teas in 1801, 
was 1 lb. 13.3 ounces; in 1881, per head, 1 lb. 
9.2 oz. showing a decline of full 17 per cent, 
during the last thirty years. As the fashion 
of tea-drinking has certainly not declined, it 
may be concluded, even after allowing for the 
increased consumption of coffee, either that the 
decoction has been made weaker, like beer, or 
that the shops have sold something else in 
place of the Chinese plant. The numerous 
convictions of persons having adulterated tea 
in possession favor the latter conclusion. 
Monopoly and high duties have operated unfa- 
vorably on public morals. “ Lovers of tea 
or coffee,” it is truly remarked, “are rarely 
drinkers and Raynal ascribes the sobriety 
of the Chinese to the use of these grateful bev- 
erages, which produce all the good, without 
the evil consequences, of more powerful stimu- 
lants. — [History of the Middle and Working 
Classes, second edition.] 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT AT AVOYLLE FERRY, RED RIVER, LOU. 
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Weather , Remarks , 


clear — while frost — clear all day and night — Red River rising 


— clear 


light 
fell day 


and night 


— el’dy morn. 


|clopdy^norning— dear day — cloudy morning | 

“ — night clear — *-*1 

[dear — white frost, {light) 

—cloudy night 

dy— foggy rooming — thunder and rain all day ar 
all day 

“ — martin birds appeared this evening. 

“ — lettncc fine and large J 

— showers all day and night 
—evening wind n 
all day and light showers 
and light showers 
—rain all day 
—night dear 


Red River ^ this month 2 feet 3 inches— below high water, 5 feel 6 inches. 
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Capacity of Bodies for Water. — As it may 
be interesting to many to know the comparative 
as well as the positive absorption of water by 
various bodies, we subjoin the following table, 
the details of which were made with care. The 
weight of each substance was ascertained be- 
fore immersion ; next, when the water ceased 
running and began to drop ; and, lastly, when 
all dropping had ceased, and the bodies were 
in that state in which they may be supposed to 
be full of moisture. 


Dry. Dripping. Done dripping. 

Flannel 144 grs. 1553 gra. 700 grs. 

Woollen Cloth.. 56 44 370 44 191 44 

Linen 375 44 2110 “ 1050 44 

Calico 115 44 1150 44 450 “ 

Cambric Muslin. 95 “ 883 “ 307 “ 

Very fine do. 54 44 715 “ 297 44 

Glove Leather.. 106 44 1170 “ 677 44 

Kid do. .. 172 44 770 44 421 44 

Shoe do. .. 95 44 194 44 177 “ 

Sponge 185 44 2440 44 2070 44 


From these data the following table may be 
constructed, to show in the first instance the 
absorbing powers, and, in the second place, the 
retaining powers, for moisture, of the various 
bodies thus experimented upon : 


Flannel absorbed 1 1 and retained 5 times its weight of water 
Woollen Cloth 61 44 31 M 
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From these results, it may be seen that, al- 
though some substances, in the first instance, 
take up an equal or nearly an equal quantity 
of water with the sponge, such as the flannel, 
fine muslin, and glove leather, yet their powers 
of retaining the same are very far inferior. 


Animal Mechanics , or Proojs of Design in 
the Animal Frame . [From the Library of 
Useful Knowledge.] 

(Continued from page 198.) 

We shall proceed to explain how the knee 
joint and hip joint, independently of the 
exertion of muscles, become firm in the 
standing position, and when at rest ; but be- 
fore we enter upon this, let us understand 
the much-talked-of demonstration of Borelli, 
who explained the manner in which a bird 
sits upon a branch when asleep. The weight 
of the creature and the consequent flexion 
of the limbs drawing the tendons of the talons 
so as to make them grasp the branch without 
muscular effort. 


Fig. 13. 



The muscle A passing over the joint at B, 
and then proceeding to the back of the leg, 
and behind the joint at C, and so descending 
behind the foot at D, it extends to the talons ; 
and the weight of the bird bending the joint 
B and C, produces the effect of muscular ef- 
fort, and makes the claws cling. 


But ivhy should the anatomist have re- 
source to this piece of comparative anatomy, 
when he has so fine an example in the hu- 
man body? And one which is much more 
interesting, as, in fact, it is the foundation of 
reasoning upon the diseases and accidents of 
the limb. If this beautiful arrangement in 
the healthy and perfect structure of a man’s 
limb be not attended to, it would be easy to 
prove that many important circumstances in 
regard to disease and accidents must remain 
obscure. 

The posture of a soldier under arms, 
when his heels arc close together and his 
knees straight, is a condition of painful re- 
straint. Observe, then, the change in the 
body and limbs, when he is ordered to stand 
at ease ; the firelock falls against his relaxed 
arms, the right knee is thrown out, and the 
tension of the ankle joint of the same leg is 
relieved, whilst he loses an inch and a half 
of his height, and sinks down upon his left 
hip. This command to “stand at ease” has 
a higher authority than the general orders. 
It is a natural relaxation of all the muscles, 
which are consequently relieved from a pain- 
ful state of exertion : and the weight of the 
body bears so upon the lower extremity, as 
to support the joints independently of mus- 
cular effort. The advantage of this will be 
understood when we consider that all muscu- 
lar effort is made at the expense of a living 
power, which, if excessive, will exhaust and 
weary a man, whilst the position of rest 
which we are describing is without effort, and 
therefore gives perfect relief. And it is this 
which makes boys and girls, who are out of 
health and languid, lounge too much in the 
position of relief, from whence comes per- 
manent distortion. This figure represents 
the bones of the leg. 



head of the thigh bone. Now, if it be un- 
derstood that the motions of the trunk are 
performed on the centre of the head of the 
thigh bone, it must follow that the weight 
of the body in the direction of the plumb line 
must raise the comer of the haunch bone, 
at A. From this comer of the bone, a broad 
and strong band runs down to the knee-pan, 
B, in the direction of the dotted line. The 
powerful muscles which extend the leg 
are attached to the knee-pan, and, through 
the ligament at C, operate on the bones of 
the leg, stretching them and preventing the 
flexion of the joint ; but, in the absence of 
the activity of these muscles, the band reach- 
ing from A to B, drawn, as we have said, by 
the weight of the body, is equivalent to the 
exertion of the muscles, braces the knee 
joint, and extends the leg ; and we have be- 
fore seen that the extension of the leg fixes 
the ankle joint. Thus the limb is made a 
firm pillar under the weight of the body, 
without muscular effort. 

When the human figure is left to its natu- 
ral attitudes, w'c sec a variety and contrast 
in the position of the trunk and limbs. 


Fig. 15. 



This position of the body resting on the 
lower extremities throws the trunk into an 
elegant line, and places the limbs in beauti- 
ful contrast, as we see in all the best speci- 
mens of sculpture. 

Now, that we have understood that the 
lower extremity becomes in some positions 
a firm pillar, it is the more necessary to ob- 
serve the particular form of the head of the 
thigh bone. (See fig. 16, next column.) 

it is here seen that the head of the bone 
A stands off from the shaft by the whole 
length of the neck of the bone B ; the ef- 
fect of this is, that, as the powerful muscles 
are attached to the knobs of bone, C, I), 
they turn the thigh bone round in walking 
with much greater power than if the head 
of the bone were on a line with the shaft. 
They, in fact, acquire a lever power by the 
distance of D from A, : as, during the action 
of tlie& muscles, the limb is stiff ; the rolling 
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of the thigh directs the toe outwards in 
walking. 

When the weight of the body is perpendicu- 
lar over the ball of the great toe, the whole 
body is twisted round on that point as on a 
pivot. This rolling of the body on the ball 
of the toe, and consequent turning out of 
the toes in stepping forward, is necessary to 
the freedom and elasticity of the motion. 
The form of all the bones of the leg, and 
the direction of all the muscles of the thigh 
and leg, combine to this effect. So far is it 
from being true, as painters affect to say, 
that the turning out of the toes is the result 
of the lessons of the dancing master. 

A certain squareness in the position of the 
feet is consistent with strength, as we see in 
the statues of the Hercules, dec. ; but the 
lightness of a Mercury is indicated by the 
direction of the toes outwards. In women 
there would be a defect from the breadth of 
the pelvis, and a rolling and an awkward 
gait would be the consequence ; but in them 
the foot is more turned out,, and a light elas- 
tic step balances the defect arising from the 
form of the pelvis. Any one may be con- 
vinced of this by observing people who walk 
awkwardly, especially if they walk unequal- 
ly. Look at their feet, and you will see .that 
one foot goes straight forward, whilst the 
other is turned outwards, and that when they 
come upon the straight foot, they come 
down awkwardly, and have no spring from it. 


Observations on the Prevailing Currents of the 
Ocean and their Causes . [From the Uni- 
ted Service Journal.] 

There are few branches of science, 
connected with the phenomena of the sur- 
face of the globe, which have hitherto re- 
ceived less consideration than those oceanic 
currents which every-where prevail more 
or less in the great body of the waters ; and 
it seems surprising, that in a country situa- 
ted like our own, and so intimately connect- 
ed with the element which forms our ram- 
part, as well a the great medium of our 
wealth and greatness, so little has yet been 
done to trace this continued circulation to its 
true and proper source. 

Much expectation on this subject was 
lately excited by the announcement of Ma- 
jor Rennell’s work “ On the Currents of the 
Atlantic and it was but natural to expect, 
from the pen of so able and experienced a 
writer, some elucidation of this hitherto ob- 
scure subject. The expectations entertained 


as to this posthumous work have in many 
practical points been fully answered ; the 
existence and effects of many important cur- 
rents have been explained in a manner that 
cannot fail to be highly useful to every prac- 
tical man. But in tracing the cause of this 
mysterious movement, Major Rennell seems 
merely to have followed the usual track that 
had before been taken by all former writers 
on the subject, and has thus been led to attri- 
bute to the winds , effects which owe their 
real origin to the main cause of these very 
winds themselves. % 

It has long been known, that the prevail- 
ing currents, both in the air and in the wa- 
ters, have a regular set within the tropics, 
from east to west ; and as atmospheric cur- 
rents in these latitudes, under the name of 
the Trade Winds , have been justly attribu- 
ted to the rotatory motion of the earth on its 
axis, it has been incautiously adopted as a 
principle, that the currents of the ocean arise 
from the action of the prevailing currents 
of wind, both in the tropics and in other 
parts of the earth. 

“ The winds,” says Major Rennell, “ are, 
with very few exceptions, to be regarded as 
the prime movers of the currents of the 
ocean ; and of this agency, the trade winds 
and monsoons have by far the greatest share, 
not only in operating on the larger half ot 
the whole extent of the circumambient 
ocean, but by possessing greater power, by 
their constancy and elevation, to generate 
and perpetuate currents; and} although the 
monsoons change half yearly, yet the inter- 
val during which they continue to blow in 
each direction is long enough to produce ef- 
fects nearly similar to the constant trade 
winds ;” that is, although the winds do not 
always blow from east to west, but are, du- 
ring one half of the year, north-easterly , and 
for the other half, south-easterly , yet the cur- 
rents in the open ocean, within the tropics, 
are constant , from east to west, and thus do 
not follow the direction of the winds from 
which they originate. “ The winds, then,” 
concludes Major Rennell, “ operating inces- 
santly on the surface of the ocean, cause, in 
the first instance, a gentle but general motion 
to leeward , (as is proved by ships being al- 
ways to leeward of their reckoning in the 
trade winds ;) and the waters so put in mo- 
tion form by accumulation streams of cur- 
rents.” — [Rennell on the Currents of the 
Atlantic, p. 6.] 

Setting out, then, upon this principle, in 
his account of the existing currents of the 
ocean, as far as they are at present known, 
it cannot excite surprise, especially if this 
theory of the origin of the currents can be 
proved to be erroneous, if many facts are 
stated in the work of Major Rennell which 
are utterly at variance with the theory itself; 
and the consequence naturally is, that, how- 
ever distinct and instructive the information 
may be with respect to the individual cur- 
rents, and the best mode of combatting their 
influence, we rise from the perusal of the 
work more than ever uncertain as to the true 
cause of those remarkable streams which 
are known, in numerous instances, to run in 
the very face of the steady and prevailing 
winds which are here stated to be the occa- 
sion of them. 

In these observations upon Major Ren- 
nell’s work, we must not be understood, how- 
ever, as detracting in any way from the high- 
ly useful tendency of it in a practical point 


of view, for which it was chiefly intended 
but we beg to offer a few remarks as an at- 
tempt to elucidate this obscure but interest- 
ing subject, which, like other questions re- 
lating to an extended system, must first be 
viewed on a great and general scale, before 
we can safely venture to account for the mi- 
nor portions of it, which come within our 
more immediate and personal observation. 

It appears strange, that while the aerial 
currents of the atmospheric fluids within the 
tropics have been so long attributed to their 
proper cause, it should never have occurred 
that the same cause might probably have the 
same effect upon the aqueous fluids which 
cover so large a portion of the globe, and 
that the currents of the ocean might thus be 
mainly attributed, like the trade winds, to 
the rotatory motion of the earth upon its 
a,xis. The more powerful and constant of 
the currents of the tropics having a gene- 
ral tendency from east to west, might be 
supposed likely to suggest this idea. But if 
suggested, and put to the proof by actual ob- 
servation on a limited scale , it is probable 
that the theory would be rejected as incon- 
sistent with the facts, for while the trade 
winds are founcf to be in a great degree con- 
stant, like the cause which produces them, 
and only varying a few points to the north 
or south, according to the season, and the 
position of the earth with regard to the sun, 
the streams of the ocean are found to set in 
various directions, and frequently in opposi- 
tion to the supposed cause ; we could not, 
therefore, feel surprised if some other cause 
was immediately sought for. 

In order, however, to set this point in a 
proper light, we have only to examine with 
attention the effects produced by a rapid and 
rocky descent on the small scale of a river 
or brook. We here find the general ten- 
dency of the stream taking, as a whole , a de- 
cided course, (say from east to west;) but 
if we confine our view to the minor parts of 
this stream, and watch the movements of any 
small floating substance, as it follows the va- 
rious eddies and countercurrents occasioned 
by the rocky impediments in the bed of the 
river, we shall with difficulty bring ourselves 
to believe that the general tendency of the 
whole stream is from east to west, as we 
frequently find the floating bodies taking a 
direction from west to east, and, at some par- 
ticular points, even from north to south. 
This is taking a limited view of what ought 
to be considered on a wider scale, and may 
serve as an illustration of what actually 
takes place when we form a theory for the 
whole currents of the ocean, by merely ob- 
serving some particular portions of it. 

What takes place in a fluid on a small 
scale will assuredly occur also on a larger, 
as both are subjected to the same general 
laws ; and because the trade winds are not 
so subject to opposition, and consequently to 
eddies and counter-currents, as the equato- 
rial streams of the ocean, we are not, there- 
fore, to conclude that both fluids are not ori- 
ginally set in motion by the very same cause, 
for it is obvious that, though their general 
tendency may be (as indeed it really is) 
from east to west, the numerous interruptions 
opposed to a regular movement in that ex- 
act direction may often occasion an exten- 
sive re-action in a direction to all appearance 
opposite to it. 

Let us for a moment suppose the earth to 
be a body at rest , or at least without rotation 
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on an axis ; and let us further suppose no 
dry lands to exist above the surface of the 
waters, with which latter the sphere would 
thus be entirely covered. Let us also in 
idea remove its atmospheric envelope, that 
all friction or pressure may be removed be- 
tween the two fluids of air and water : what, 
then, could we expect to find under such an 
arrangement ? We could not look for any 
circulation in the watery covering, under 
Buch circumstances. Every thing would re- 
main in perfect repose ; and unless the wa- 
ters were preserved in purity by some prin- 
ciple not now in existence, they would soon 
become corrupted and unsuitable to the nour- 
ishment of organic life. But let us now sup- 
pose a sudden impulse of rotation to be given 
to the sphere with its fluid covering ; and 
let us consider what would be the effect of 
the rapid rotatory movement upon the cir- 
cumambient waters. If a plate or other 
shallow vessel containing water be impelled 
in any direction horizontally, the fluid, parti- 
cipating but little in the impulse, is left be- 
hind on the spot whence the movement be- 
gan ; it cannot keep pace with the motion 
of the solid. In the same manner the globe 
would revolve upon its axis, while the super- 
ficial waters would remain nearly stationa- 
ry, and would have all the appearance ot 
moving in opposite directions, seeming to 
transport floating bodies from east to west, 
while, in point of fact, the earth teas passing 
them from west to east. Thus we perceive 
that, in the supposed case which we have 
now put, the steady movement of the solid 
ball would be imperceptible, while floating 
bodies on the surface of the water would 
visibly become more distant in an opposite 
direction. This apparent movement would 
naturally be; greatest in the equatorial re- 
gions, being the outer rim of the revolving 
wheel ; while towards the axis the waters 
would be little, if at all, affected by the ro- 
tation. 

Let us now, for a moment, suppose our 
globe to be surrounded with its atmosphere, 
or envelope of fluids of a different nature. 
Without rotatory movement in the solid, Ithere 
could be no semblance of regular movement 
in this aerial fluid, and we could therefore 
have no trade winds. Other partial winds 
there would be, it is true, occasioned by heat 
acting on the elasticity of the air, and by a 
constant succession of expansion and con- 
traction arising from various degrees of tern- 
perature. But if we suppose, as before, a re- 
volving and rapid motion to be given to the 
sphere thus surrounded with its airy envelope, a 
similarity of cause would immediately occasion 
a similarity of effect. The trade winds would 
be produced in the equatorial regions, while 
the|circulation of the atmosphere in the more 
temperate and frigid latitudes would be car- 
ried on by the changes of temperature in the 
same manner, or nearly so, as if there bad 
been no rotatory motion at all. 

The effect of the trade winds, and, by ana- 
logy, of the oceanic currents, may be simply 
illustrated by the example of a well-mounted 
horseman in a calm day. While he remains 
still, not a breath of air blows. He moves 
slowly, but produces little effect in derang- 
ing the quiet of the atmosphere. The more 
rapid his course, however, the more violent 
will be the current of air which seems to blow 
in his face whichever way he goes ; and 
even in the case of a mode role breeze, he 
may “ outstrip the wind,” and make it seem 
to blow in an opposite direction. 


It must be obvious, then, that the effects 
of the revolving motion of our globe must be 
the same, both upon the fluids of the air , 
and upon the fluids of the ocean , and conse- 
quently, that the regular trade winds , and the 
regular equatorial currents , proceed each se- 
parately from this cause, and would equally 
exist even in the absence of the other. But 
it may be urged, that the trade-winds are 
much more constant to their course than the 
equatorial currents, and it therefore seems 
difficult to imagine that they can both pro- 
ceed from the same cause. The reply to 
this objection is extremely simple, when we 
look a little deeper into the nature and cir- 
cu instances of the two fluids. The atmos- 
pheric fluid is above the surface of the solid, 
and is but slightly deranged by the asperities 
and interruptions it may have to encounter, 
in the form of the islands, continents, or 
mountains of the earth. Some derangement 
actually does take place, however from these 
causes, but it bears no comparison to the 
counter-currents and eddies which are found 
in the ocean, arising from the numerous and 
insurmountable obstacles which are thrown 
in the way of the regular equatorial streams. 
In the supposed case, which was before put 
merely ffor illustration, we considered the 
globe to be entirely covered with the waters. 
Such is not, however, the reality now, al- 
though this preternatural effect has certainly 
existed, on one most memorable occasion, 
the evident traces of which attest the fact 
on every part of the surface of the globe. 
Such is not, however, the usual state or 
things ; on the contrary, the ocean occupies 
about two-thirds of the whole surface, while 
the remainder is broken into a thousand dis- 
persed fragments, each opposing its solid 
form, as the sphere revolves, to the regula- 
rity of the oceanic movements. If the smooth 
and polished wheel of the turner be made to 
revolve in water, the movement, however 
rapid, produces little or no commotion in the 
fluid ; but let the polished wheel be changed 
for one having a toothed or unequal edge, 
and we shall instantly perceive a very oppo- 
site effect. The effects of the paddles of the 
steamboat on smooth and tranquil waters 
will also bring this subject home to the mind 
of every one. We cannot then look for the 
same regularity of movement in the equato- 
rial currents of the ocean that is perceptible 
in the equatorial currents of the atmosphere. 


AGRICULTURE, Ac. 


[From the New York Farmer.] 
Suggestions relative to Florists 9 Work for 
April and May. By the Editor. 

Although the edible productions of the ve- 
getable kingdom are regarded as the sub- 
stantial bounties, and flowers as the smiles, 
of Providence, yet we cannot dispense with 
the latter. We should seek our bread in 
sorrowfulness were no flowers strewed in 
our path. Did we not meet the animated 
and cheering countenances of our fellow 
creatures, did we not see much in all our 
journeying through life, to remind us thai 
more than Eden bowers await those who 
make their fellow creatures smile, how mise- 
rable should we be! How kind is Provi- 
Jence ! Though we may not have it in out 
power cither to feed the hungry or to clothe 
the naked, yet w e can all produce that effect 
on . the countenances of others, that is so 
lovely and beautiful, and so reciprocally 
cheering to the heart. But alas ! how many 


are they who despise this blessing ; and in- 
stead of laboring to diffuse smiles around 
them, cause sorrow to corrode the heart, 
and distress to disfigure the countenance. 
And how many there are, who, like our Fa- 
ther in Heaven, have abundance to feed and 
clothe, and to smile on others, and yet, alas ! 
unlike Him, do neither. But let us all en- 
deavor to unite our efforts with those of love- 
ly spring, to make all nature smile. This 
is peculiarly the province of the fair sex. 

Soil. — As a general rule, flowers require 
a sandy loam, made rich by fermented ma- 
nures, particularly by rotted leaves or vegs-' 
table mould. The ground should be well 
spaded and rendered as fine as possible. If 
the seeds are put in pots the soil should be 
sifted. 

Situation. — Very few flowers require 
the sun for any length of time. They suc- 
ceed better when in a slight shade the great- 
er part of the day, particularly when the 
heat is most intense. Light and pure air are 
requisite. 

Tims of Sowtng. — From the latter part 
of April to the first of June flower seeds 
are put in the ground. The depth, if the 
seeds are small, should not exceed from one 
fourth to half an inch. If dry weather is 
apprehended, a board laid on the drill for 
two or three days will prevent the moisture 
from being evaporated. Flower pots are 
used for the same purpose. 

Plan of Arrangement. — Neatness, sim- 
plicity, and convenience, should be the cha- 
racteristics, particularly of small gardens. 
Ovals and other easy unstudied figures aro 
preferable to squares, diamonds, hearts, and 
triangles. The plants should be arranged 
according to their height, so that the high 
ones do not conceal the others. 

Propagation. — Every lady should know 
how to propagate plants by layers, cuttings, ' 
divisions, and offsets. Many of the most 
valuable plants are increased much more 
readily by these methods than by seeds. 

Double Flowers. — Linnaeus calls these 
monsters , a term very inappropriate, to say 
the least of it, for such beautiful productions: 
of nature. Most double flowering plants 
do not produce seed, consequently they are 
increased by other methods. The less com- 
pletely double they are, the more seeds they 
contain. Double flowers are produced by 
fertilizing half-double varieties, by cutting 
out the anthers, by fertilizing or crossing 
with different colors, aud by single plants 
set out among those nearly or quite double. 
The seeds of these are then sown, which 
will probably produce some double flowers. 

Variableness of Flowers. — Exposure, 
culture, soil, dtc. have a tendency to vary 
the color and size of flowers. 

Currants. — The currant is one of the most 
Useful of all our small fruits. As soon as their 
size will answer, they are made into pies, so 
that they are in use from June until Septem- 
ber. They are great and constant bearers, 
and will grow upon all varieties of soil. 

Although the white and red currant aro 
claimed as natives of the Island of Great 
Britain, yet they flourish much better in the 
northern part of the United States than they 
do in that country. 

As the currant is useful, the bush may be 
rendered quite ornamental in gardens, if pro- 
per pains arc taken with them at first. 

Those who are wishing to have a good 
supply of fruit, and at the same time have their 
bushes ornamental, should procure as many 
straight well proportioned sprouts, of the last 
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year’s growth as he wishes to cultivate. Let 
these be cut off a couple of inches above where 
they commenced the year’s growth, or where 
the buds become regular ; with a sharp pen- 
knife scallop out each bud beginning at the 
bottom, and proceeding up, at least one foot, 
or so far as you wish the stem of your bush 
to remain clear of limbs. In doing this be care- 
ful that not one bud is left, on what is designed 
to go into the ground, or on what is designed 
for the body of the bush. Stick the sprouts 
thus prepared in the ground, either where they 
are to remain, or they may be set one year in 
nursery form, and afterwards transplanted. 
Bushes properly prepared in this manner are 
as sure to live as those that have roots, and 
never will sprout from that part where the 
buds were taken from . 

Every one, who has attempted to train a 
correct bush, as a standard, knows well what 
a task it is to keep down the sprouts from the 
bottom, which if left render it very unsightly. 
When bushes are trained in this way, the tops 
may be kept open, so as to admit the sun and 
air, and the currants will not only be larger, 
but better flavored. — [Good sell’s Gen. Farmer.] 

Improvement of Wool. — How far the farm- 
ers of this country may find the following ar- 
ticle, from the London Farmer’s Magazine, 
serviceable to them, we are unable to say ; but 
it strikes us that the salve recommended would 
be beneficial to sheep, if applied after they are 
sheared. 

Ma. Editor, — From the increasing demand 
for white wool, many of the store farmers of 
this country have of late years allowed their 
flocks, eveu in high and exposed situations, to 
winter without a salving of any description 
whatever. This practice, except in some very 
peculiar situations, can seldom with propriety 
be continued above a year or two, as under 
this treatment both the quantity and quality 
of the woo) invariably fall off, and seldom fails 
to produce a hemphy fleece, or, in other words, 
the wool gets imbedded with dead white hairs, 
which renders it only fit to be applied to infe- 
rior purposes, and thereby materially reduces 
the value of the fleece. Various salving mix- 
tures have been recommended and adopted, but 
in few instances have any of t tern met with 
the approbation of the manufacturer; and 
when it so happens that the wool has been so 
heavily laid that it cannot be submitted to the 
process of manufacture without being pre- 
viously scoured, much labor and expense are 
thereby incurred, and consequently the price 
of the wool considerably increased. Wool af- 
ter having been scoured is much more liable to 
get discolored during the manufacturing process, 
and ultimately an article of less purity in col- 
or than goods which have been produced from 
the material as shorn from the sheep’s back. 
Some wool growers, with anxiety to produce 
a fleece in a very slight degree removed from 
that which has been allowed to remain perfect- 
ly free of any salving whatever, have applied 
a greasing of animal or vegetable oil, but with- 
out the necessary precaution of adding a slight 
proportion of the refined spirit of tar, conse- 
quently the wool is of a yellow tinge, which 
renders it in a great measure unfit for the 
manufacture of white goods, and therefore a 
very considerable depreciation may be said to 
have taken place on the value of the material, 
in consequence of the injudicious application 
of oiling. Several of the most extensive sheep 
farmers in Peebles-shire, some of them indeed 
in the very highest and most exposed situa- 
tions in the county, have for the last two 
years salved their flocks with powdered crude 
white arsenic and black soap, in the proportion 
of one pound of arsenic to three of soap, which 
ast mixed up with seventy bottles of water, 
and this is considered sufficient for three score 
and ten sheep, being at the rate of a bottle for 
each, the expense of which does not exceed 
sevenpeace a score. Of all 5 salvings hitherto 


used in this county for the producing of white 
wool, this is allowed to be decidedly the best. 
The moment it is applied, all vermin of what- 
ever description die instantly, and are never 
again to be found upon sheep which are salved 
with this composition ; and it is the opinion of 
some of the most experienced in sheep farm- 
ing, hat stock under this treatment will in a 
very great measure be exempted from the 
louping-ill, a disease which kills thousands an- 
nually. From the nature and properties of 
the composition, many of the diseases which 
unsalved flocks are liable to be infected with, 
are at once eradicated or prevented by the ap- 
plication of this salve, which also destroys all 
inclination for rubbing against foggy or grassy 
banks, and thereby prevents the wool from 
getting imbedded with impurities, which are 
not unfrequentlv found to such an extent, that 
the wages of tne laborer in picking it suffi- 
ciently adds so much to the price, that too of- 
ten the manufacturer is obliged to apply it to 
an inferior purpose ; and even when tne ma- 
terial has been carefully looked over by the 
most discerning eye, previous to its being sub- 
mitted to the process of manufacture, it fre- 
quently happens that thousands of these im- 
purities make their appearance in the finished 
article, which in a great measure renders it 
unfit for the purposes for which it was intend- 
ed. Sheep salved in this manner are seldom 
or never found to die in consequence of falling 
awald, or the wool to pell or tall off previous 
to clipping time. However, in place of soap 
and water, I would with much confidence 
recommend that the arsenic should be mixed 
with butter and cocoanut oil, and only to that 
extent which is necessary to give fixity to the 
arsenic, which, with a slight addition of the 
refined spirit of tar, is" a salve which I have 
no hesitation in pronouncing is calculated to 
produce wool of the purest possible descrip- 
tion. Under this treatment the, fleece will not 
only be considerably finer, but very materially 
increased in quantity, independent of any ad- 
ditional weight that may be added by the ap- 
plication of the butter and cocoanut oil, and 
will be found to possess in a much'greater de- 
gree the felting properties ; consequently much 
more valuable as a clothing wool, or indeed for 
the manufacture of any description of goods to 
whieh the material can possibly be applied. 
Wool salved with this composition is also ad- 
mirably adapted for mixing with skin wool, 
which has been removed from the pelt by the 
application of lime ; and it *is a well known 
i fact, that when manufactured by itself, it is ex- 
tremely liable to gild or get discolored during 
the hot days of the summer. After the neces- 
sary process of oiling has been performed, a 
very slight admixture of the salve materia] 
acts as a complete security against the skin wool 
getting discolored in the least degree, through- 
out all the various stages of manufacture ; and 
even in scouring, the quantity of soap gene- 
rally required would be considerably reduced 
by adopting the mixing system here recom- 
mended. 

Your giving a place to the above in your pa- 
per will oblige your most obed’t serv’t, X. 

- - • 

Me. Coke — Devon Cattle. — Those who 
are exerting themselves to improve the hus- 
bandry of the country should not, ‘on reading 
the following remarks of one of the best judges 
of cattle in England, the Rev. Henry Berry, be 
discouraged : 

It is now about forty-two years since Mr. 
Coke, very properly considering the difficul- 
ties he had to encounter on his light poor soil, 
began to breed Devon cattle, and it is not a 
little creditable to his judgment that he lias, 
during that period, scarcely referred to auy 
thing which may, properly speaking, be called 
a cross — certainly, to none of which he could 
permanently avail himself-and yet his Devons, 
take them altogether, are by far the best Dhave 


ever seen. I much doubt whether, the county 
of Devon can produce such an animal as out 
of Mr. Coke’s bulls. I am totally free from 
prejudice on these matters, and, therefore, can- 
didly admit the ox in question to have been, in 
my judgment, at the time I saw him, the 
most complete I ever put my hand on. 

The dairy of Devon cows appears to be, and 
I am assured is, highly productive, each cow, 
no matter what her other excellences, being 
rejected which proves a bad milker. They 
present great uniformity of character, with aU 
the genuine distinctions of the pure North 
Devon cattle, and, with great aptitude to fat- 
ten, possess precisely the compact bodies and 
short legs, which constitute the multum mparm 
I have so often advocated. Much as 1 admire 
the Norfolk husbandry — much as l have seen 
to admire in the zeal of Mr. Coke’s tenantry to 
evince.their gratitude and respect, there are two 
things which I must censure and deplore. 
While the judicious and spirited improvements 
in tillage of this great landed proprietor have 
been forcing conviction, and obtaining adop- 
tion, his efforts as to the stock of the country 
have been comparatively vain, and he Stands 
alone, a solitary instance of a man who for 
forty-two years nas produced proof, and invited 
investigation into tne merits of his Devons — 
has offered and committed costly sacrifices to 
carry his useful object, without, except in few 
instances, being able to induce his tenantry to 
adopt a profitable breed of cattle, for an un- 
profitable one — a system of economy devoted 
to the most useful end, in lieu of a system of 
extravagance, purchasing its advantages at a 
rate beyond all chance of remuneration. With, 
as I said before, few exceptions,’ the miserable 
and unthrifty homebreds are the cattle kept ; 
generally speaking, little or no regular slock 
of cattle is maintained, and during the present 
rear, in the month of September, short-horns, 
so called,) and every wretched specimen con- 
ceivable of all that is bad, were consuming oil- 
ake in the yards, for the purpose of convert- 
ing the straw to manure. On this subject Mr. 
Coke feels, and well he may, much disappoint- 
ment, but it is not confined — this blindness to 
their true interests — to the article of cattle 
alone. In sheep it is the same ; and prepared 
as I am to show, hereafter, that no breed in the 
island now equals, in profit, that of Holkham, 
I shall only here observe, that so far behind the 
rest of the world are the majority of Norfolk 
men on the subject of stock, that they appear 
to select with a view to obtaining those quali- 
ties which well-informed men would pro* 
nounce bad, and invariably reject. 


.Weeping Tiers. — Mr. William Anderson, 
Curator of the Botanis Garden at Chelsea, 
writes as follows to the Prussian Gardening 
Society. Fascicles or bundles of shoots are 
often observed on trees, which resemble birds’ 
nests at a distance ; but, when examined, they 
prove to be a cluster of snail twigs. Such 
bundles are observed on different trees, but 
more frequently on the white or common birch, 
tree. In the year 1806, 1 observed such a bun- 
dle on a Crataegus (Mespilus) Oxyacanth*, 
(hawthorn,) and grafted young thorns with 
them, which, in two or three years, produced 
beautiful weeping branches. About the Sane 
time I observed such a bundle on Ulmus cam**- 
pestris (common elm,) eyes of which were bud- 
ded on healthy young trees, and every one pro- 
duced a long hanging shoot. According to this 
observation, if would be very^easy to produce a 
largo collection of drooping or weepifig trees*' 
Our gaitfetM^k# however, multiply no species so 
numerously as the Fraxinus excelsor var pen- 
dula (weeping a<li) ; which variety often retains 
if** hanging character when raised from seeds. 
We possess several such frees, of aboutten feet 
in height, which were raised from seed of tbs 
orig'nal tree, obtained iti 1780 from a nursery- 
man, who found it a few vests previous to that 
I in the neighborhood of Newmarket, hi Cam. 
bridgeshhre.--[Hort. Reg.] 
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No. XX. 

Boyd's Grove* Illinois , Jan . 2 5/A. 1834. 

It was so long since I had seen a stone at all de. 
serving (he name of a rock, that I took a good deal 
•f satisfaction in scaling the bluffs of the Illinois, 
and traversing the adjacent ravines, before getting 
out on the prairie the moroing that I left Ottawa. — 
In one of these rocky gullies — which run generally 
at right angles to the river, and with their precipitous 
walls in one place, and cavernous passages beneath 
the jutting limestone in another, often form some 
picturesque dell, or afford a romantic glimpse of the 
open country beyond — I saw the first cascade I have 
met with since leaving Pennsylvania. The fall was 
not more than ten feet, but the column of water being 
frozen in a solid sheet as white as the purest porce- 
lain, presented a very singular appearance as it raised 
its pale glistening front beneath a canopy of stunted 
cedars, whose green branches impended from the 
rocks above. Our sleigh after winding for sometime 
among this broken ground, and passing over one or 
two small but beautiful pieces of bottom land lying 
among thfi ravines, reached at last the top of the 
bluff, where, instead of descending on the other side, 
.the level prairie extended as far as the eye could 
'reach beyond. A few hours drive brought us to a 
log cabin* which was our place for dining and chang. 
ing horses, and here we found that owing to the 
newness of the route, arrangement s wore not yet 
completed for the stage going farther. Hhearing 
a stranger speaking in terms of enthusiasm of the 
fine view from “Starved Rock" — a detached crag 
dome 200 feet high, on the banks of the Illinois, 
where one band of Indians were surrounded and 
starved to death by another (I refer you to “ Flint's 
Valley of the Mississippi," for the legend) — I made 
arrangements to visit the spot in the morning. A 
chill north easter swept over the bleak prairie as my 
travelling companion and mysclt, mounted upon two 
miserable nags, neither of which were shod, struck 
on an Indian trail, that brought us iu an hours 
ride to the craggy and precipitous banks of the Ver- 
million river, which it was necessary to cross. A 
sickly looking, hut rather interesting woman came 
out of a poor looking log hut, beside which, housed 
under a few boards, stood a handsome barouche — to 
direct us where to descend the bank ; and my friend 
on foot leading his horse, mine followed, trembling, 
after him, and notwithstanding the steep path was 
glased with ice, we descended the first pitch in 
safety. Pausing here for a moment, the confused 
masses of rock with trees and shrubs of all kinds 
growing in their crevices, reminded me as 1 looked 
around, of more than one scone ot the kind in the 
nver counties of my native State. It was now my 
turn to lead down the next pitch, which led to the 
frozen bed of the river. Upon gaining the edge 
I perceived that the descent was a perfect glare of 
ice, and pausing a moment to hand a loaded gun, 
which I carried, to my companion, lest it might be 
discharged in the accident which I anticipated : my 
horse lost his footing even as I turned in the saddle, 
and falling fiat over upon me, down we slid together. 
I had not gone two yards, however, before a small 
jutting rock brought me, but little bruised, to an an- 
chorage, while my unfortunate consort, after sliding 
over a part of my person, went, though struggling 
fearfully to regain his feet, slipping to the bottom. — 
He landed at last erect, with his face up the ascent, 
and though now on the level ice of the river, the poor 
brute seemed to think he was still midway on th6 de- 
clivity he had been hurried over so roughly — for 
without looking at all behind him, he stood trembling 
for an instant, and then in spite of all the outcry we 
could raise to keep him back, commenced ascending 
to where we stood, and actuully persevered till he 
had gained the place from whence he had started. — 
l*he only way now to effect our purpose, was for one 
to go below and the other to drive the horses down 
to him. This we indeed did, and I do not know when 
I* have been more amused, than upon seeing my wor. 
thy Bucephalos, as if taught by past experience, qui- 
etly — when ho found he must go — placing himself 
upon his' haunches, and sliding down the little hill 
with a degree of coolness and skill, that would have 
been envied by tho boldest schoolboy on Flattenbar. 
rash, . Cmssingjthc Vermilion we were compelled to 
drive our horses in the same way up the bank on the 
opposite side, and by totching hold of the branches 
of trees, drag ourselves after them as we best 
could. Once on the height nothing but a level 
plain of rich prairie land lay between us 


and the bluffs of the Illinois It was crossed 
here and there at intervals of a few miles, 
with Indian trails, about a foot in width, and worn 
aa deep as if they bad been trod for centuries. They 
ran in various directions, and were generally as 
straight as the flight of ait arrow. A heavy rain 
throughout the previous night had swept all the snow 
from the prairie, and these black lineB drawn over 
its brown surface, were now perceptible at a great 
distance. A long reach of woodland immediately be- 
fore us, indicated our approach to the Illinois but. 
toms, but on entering the timbered ground, where 
the snow still lingered in considerable quantities, 
we found ourselves on the slippery bluffs, a hundred 
feet above the level of the river opposite, without 
the possibility of descending to its bed. These 
bluffs were divided about every half mile by the ro- 
mantic ravines, already described ; snd having now 
discovered that we bad entirely aniseed the road to 
“ The Starved Rock," it only remained for us to at- 
tempt descending through these passages, and find 
the place by a roate of our own. We led the 
way by turns, and urging our unwilling horses 
down the frozen beds of the little streams, 
which impart their coolness in autumn to these 
sequestered dells, we tried three ravines in suc- 
cession, without attaining our object. One would bring 
us up against a dead wall of limestone, in the erevices 
of whose ba-e the rill we had been following sud ienly 
disappeared, a second carried us to the abrupt 
edge of a precipice, about fifty feet above the river, 
whose rich bottoms, extending far away below, re- 
minded me, with the occasional copses and detached 
clumps of trees which studded them, of points of 
views in the valley of the Mohawk. Nothing, on 
so small a scale, could be more picturesque, than 
the nook to which the third ravine led us. It was 
to the upper edge of a double cascade, over the 
second fall of which an arch of rock projected, so 
as to shut out from view the basin into which the 
water finally fell below. The passage through which 
we reiched the spot, was a mere fissure in the 
side-hill ; and when, not wishing to get my leet wet, 

I urged my horse to the brink of the little cascade, 
the long icicles pwndam from the hanging rock 
above were almost within reach of my riding- 
whip. A number of gnarled and stunted cedars, 

“ moist trees, that have out.lived the eagle," fling 
their dusky branches over the chasm, and when 
summer foliage glitters on the tall stems, whose 
naked boughs project above them, the sun must be 
wholly excluded from this cool retreat. 

Our horses were so fagged out when we extricated 
ourselves from this ravine, that we did not think it 
well to try another ; and my companion being afraid 
of freezing his feet, which were wet from his hav- 
ing dismounted at the meat difficult parts of the de- 
scent, I was sorry to be compelled to give up the 
search and return to our lodgings, after an eight 
hours' ride, without having seen the interesting point 
we had taken so much trouble to attain. 

The stage proprietor resident at Chicago had ar- 
rived at the farm house during our absence; and 
hearing that two gentlemen were detained upon the 
road, had, with great politeness, at once taken mea- 
sures to send u« on the next morning. Ths room, 
too, in whtch we had slept before — four in two beds, 
and three on the floor — had now been vacated by five 
of its occupants, and my companion snd I each ap- 
propriated a couch to himself. We were hardly 
warm under 'he cover, however, before the tramp, 
ing of horses, with the sound of travellers' voices, 
was heard without; and tho good dame thrust her 
head into the room in the vain expectation of shew, 
ing them an unoccupied bed. My companion pre- 
tendod to be in a sound sleep ; and I intimated that 
I should betake myself to my buffalo robe aud 
the floor, in case a bed- fellow were thrust in 
upon me : whereat, the kind lady was exceed- 
ingly miffed ; and we could hear her through 
the board partition a moment afterwards, express- 
ing herself after this amiable fashion ; “ Ugh ! great 
people, truly ! — a bed to themselves — the hogs ! — 
They travel together — and they eat togther — and 
they eat enough, too — and yet they can't sleep toge- 
ther !" Here the husband, an intelligent middle-aged, 
man, who did evetything to make our situation com. 
fortable during the thirty-six hours we spent at his 
cabin, interposed, and silenced his better half; and 
the new comers, tvrapping themselves in their cloaks 
before the fire, in a few minutes all became still 
about the establishment. 

The good dame, who must have been a fine look- 
ing woman in her day, and was, I believe, in spite 
of her scolding ways, really well disposed towards 
us at heart, gave ui a capital cup of coffee, and a 
kind farewell in tho morning. A four-horse wagon, ] 


with iu active driver, quickly accomplished a m 1 
of rough road through the grove, and brought u * 
once more to the edge of the smooth prairie. I ca n 
conceive nothing more desolate than the appearance 
of that bonndless plain. The fires had traversed 
it in the autumn as far as the eye could reach, and 
the snow having now disappeared entirely from the 
upland, the black and charred surface was all that 
met our vision wherever it wandered. A dark sullen 
sky which lowered over head added not a little to the 
gloominess of the prospect ; and the day being ex- 
cessively cold, our ride for the next fifteen miles 
over this dreary plain was anything but agreeable. 
At last wo came to some broken ground, dotted 
here and there with a handful of shrubbery, from 
which every moment a pack of grouse, and occa- 
sionally a bevy of quails would rise. The little vil- 
lage of Hennepin— called after father Hennepin- 
next hove in sight; though it lay so sheltered along 
the banks of the Illinois, that we were nearly upon 
the hamlet before its vicinity was discoverable. 

After stopping an hour or two to dine and 
feed our horses, wo left the driver to get down the 
steep bank, which, though not rocky, is about 50 feet 
high, and very precipitous on that side of the river, 
while my friend and 1 descended to the ice,and walked 
overihe river, which was here a broad and noble 
stream, with some beautiful alluvial islands on its bo- 
som. Tho difference of temperature here and on the 
bleak prairie above, was astonishing ; and when I sat 
down upon a fallen tree among the tangled vines of 
the rich bottom opposite to Hennepin, and watched a 
flock of green paroquets fluttering among the wyteh- 
elms, which here and there skirted the shore, while 
the sun for a moment piercing his rottray veil touch- 
ed with geld the icicles that glazed their drooping 
branches, I could fancy myself transported to a dif- 
ferent climato. The driver overtook us at last, and 
then we commenced making our way through a tim- 
bered bottom, which, for appearance of rank fer- 
tility, excelled any spot I have ever beheld. The 
trees, which were of enormous size, seemed chained 
together at every point, by the hugevines which 
clambered to their very summits, locking the stately 
stems in their ponderous embrace, and clasping each 
outer bough with some twining tendril, which, hav- 
ing thus secured its prey on one tree, seemed like a 
living animal to have bounded to another, and fasten- 
ed its eager grasp upon some limb as yet untouched. 
Beneath the whole an interminable growth of under, 
wood, protected by the woven canopy above, and 
flourishing rankly in its living fetters, 

“ Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, 

Put for lb disordersd twigs.** 

A half hour’s ride carried us through this teem- 
ing region to the foot of a steep and open- wooded 
hill, which, ascending with some difficulty, we came 
out once more upon the prairie, and found the change 
of temperature instantaneous. The road over the 
dry, grassy plain was very good, however, for the 
first six or eight miles, and as the evening began to 
close in intensely cold, we rattled them off in a 
very short time. At last, we came to a deep 
frozen gully, in crossing which our leaders bruised 
themselves so badly by breaking through the ice, that 
when we reached a spot of the same kind, but rather 
worse, a mile or two in advance, the frightened ani- 
mals recoiled from the placs, and refused to cross it. 
Our driver, a doughty little chap about five feet ele- 
ven, who rejoiced in the name of Sampson, and was 
a capital whip, by the bye, after using every exertion 
to get his whole team over, was at last compelled to 
give up the point, and proceed to detatch the leaders 
from the wheel horses. This, with our aid, was soon 
done ; and my companion remaining with the leaders 
on one aide, Sampson and I made a daBh at the fro- 
zen brook, and, breaking through in the midst, the 
horses gave such a spring to free themselves from 
the wagon, that the swingletree bolt snapped, and 
bad not the heroic little champion held on to the 
reins as tenaciously as a certain criminal judge in 
yonr ci y to his office, we might have been left a 
prey to the next drove of Philestinean wolves that 
should rove the prairie in quest of a supper. Samp- 
son, however, was true to his name; and with a 
mighty arm bringing un his foaming steeds all stand- 
ing, we crawled over the head of the rampant wa- 
gon (the hind wheels only had gone through the ice) 
and sprang to the firm ground. The swingletree was 
soon tinkered fast again ; but now came the difficulty 
of getting the unwilling leaders over, who, it is pre- 
sumed, had been no uninterested spectators of What 
had just been going forward ; coaxing and whipping 
availed nothing ; and we at last succeeded only by 
buckling two pair of reins together and passing them 
over the breok, two of ua pulling oft the horses 
mouths, while the third applied a smart castigation 
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behind* One of the poor animals again broke in, and 
floundered dreadfully before he reached a firm foot- 
ing on the other side. But this was not the worst ; 
our poor little Sampson in attempting to jump, plung- 
ed in himself to his knees, and suffered much inconve- 
nience from it afterwards. The evening was indeed 
so cold that eur wheel horses, who were coated wttb 
ice, their long tails being actually frosen solid, were 
in danger of freezing to death, had we been compel, 
led to delay much longer. But, placing now the lead< 
era on the Arm ground beyond them, one smart pull 
served to extricate the wagon from the hole, and de; 
liver us finally from our quandary. We had five or| 
six miles still to go before reaching a house, and 
feeling some anxiety about Sampson’s wet feet, we 
urged him to put the horses — nothing loath when 
once started — to the top of their speed. He did in. 
deed drive furiously ; but when we arrived at the 
heuse whence I write, the poor fellow's feet| 
were frozen.) Rushing at once to the fire, he would j 
doubted ly have lost them, had there not chanced 
to be a physician present, who directed us what 
to do. The good humored little patient was re- 
moved without delay to the back part of the room, 
and we commenced pouring water into his boots 
until they melted from his feet, the temperature of the 
water being gradually heightened till it became blood- 
warm, while a bucket of ice- water stood by for the < 
sufferer to thrust his feet in whenever the returning' 
circulation becamo too violent for him to endure. — | 
In the morning, though his feet were dreadfully 
swollen, he was enabled, by tying them up in thick 
horse blankets, to move about, and even return with 
his team. To the simple and judicious suggestions 
of the travelling physician present, our little hero 
was in all probability indebted for escaping a most 
awful calamity : a settler in this neighborhood hav- 
ing lest both legs a few days since by an exposure 
similar to Sampson's. 

I am now staying at the house of a flourishing far 
wer, whose sturdy frame, bold features, and thick 
long black hair, would, with his frank address, afford 
as fine a specimen of the western bordorer as one 
could meet with, and never allow you to suspect that| 
tea or fifteen years ago he was a New York trades- 
man. He lives, like all other people of this country, 
in a log cabin, which has many comforts about it 
however, not usually found in these primitive domi- 
cils. Having a large family, with no neighbors near- 
er than ten miles on one side and twenty on the oth. 
er«he maintains a schoolmaster to instruct his chil- 
dren : the room I occupy at night being fitted up 
with desks and benches as a school room. His farm, 
which lies along the edge of a beautiful and well wa. 
tered grove, supplies him with almost everything] 
that ho wants; and having once pursued a different] 
mode of life, he seems now to realize the full indc- 
pendence of his situation, dec. more even than those 
who have alway been brought up as farmers. I tojd 
him this morning, as he sallied out to chop, with his 
two sons axe in hand, all clad in their belted ca- 
potes and white woollen hoods, that I should like 
to meet bis sun-burnt features and independent 
step in Broadway, to see how many of his old 
acquaintance would recognize the pale mechanic 
in the brown backwoodsman. He promised me, if he 
cams in winter, to arpear with the guise in which 
1 then beheld him, adding in western phraseology, 
M The way in which I'll do that, Squire, will be a] 
caution,” 

After being detained here some days, waiting for 
the St. Louis stage, and loosing my travelling com- 
panion, who, having bought a horse, has gone on by 
himself, I have concluded that it would never do to] 
go out of this country without visiting Galena and 
the mining country : and aethers is now a s*age run- 
ning thither, I shall take the first opportunity to go 
with it. I have amused myself for the last three 
nights in watching for wolves by moonlight, at the 
edge of the wood, a few hundred yards from the 
house. They come howling round the house after 
nightfall, and if one is 'in luck' at all, are easily 
shot. Bnt last night, after leaving my position but 
for five minutes, I heard the report of a rifle, and 
hastening to the spot, where a lad staid to fill my 
t place for a moment, I found that a gray end a black 
wolf of the largest kind had approached suddenly 
within two or three yards of the muzzle of his gun, 
and startled him so, that he missed them both. 1^ 
the confident hope of their return — for the bait thaT 
we had thrown abont the place was still;there— I 
took the little fellow's, place, and wrapping myself 
in my buffalo skin, lay watching on the ground till 
nearly daybreak; and tbUxeoeWy then hot making 
his appearance, I was glad to creep- shivering to 
bed. 4 ’ 

Upop entering my room, which Contained three 


beds, Lobservcd, after striking a light, that the one 
opposite to mine was occupied by a new-comer, 
while a sheet suspended from the ceiling near the 
head of the other, and concealing the phrenology ol 
its occupants from view, was evidently meant as a 
caveat against recommits ring that part of the apart, 
ment. 

Two gentlemen and a pretty young woman, who I 
was told was a bride on her way to St. Louis, break- 
fasted with us the next morning, And how was I 
shocked and horrified to see Madam, after wrapping 
herself in a handsome cashmere shawl, while their 
sleigh was getting ready, raise her white lace veil 
and place the stump of a pipe between her rosy lips ! 
Can you conceive a more legitimate cause for di- 
vorce ? Whose love would not end in smoke at wit- 
nessing such an awful phenomenon ? ' An American 
bride smoking a pipe /' What a subject for Cruick- 
shank to illustrate, by way of frontispiece to the next 
edition of Captain Hamilton’s ' Men and Manners !’ 
Genius of Trollopism, shield and shelter us ! If s 
woman must smoke anything less etherial than a 
|jest, let not ths accursed vapor steal their dew from 
lips so fresh. Let not her ‘ piping time' arrive so 
soon. Let not — I can no more. 

Yon shall hear from mu next at Galena. Till 
then, farewell. H. 

Writings or Washington. — In noticing some 
weeks ago these admirable volumes, published by 
Mr. Sparks, we referred to some of the early papers 
of Washington. Among these, written in his own 
hand, is a series of maxims under the head of|^ 
'* Rules of civility and decent behavior in company 
and conversation,” Of these there are 110. The 
only specimens published we extract, and agree with 
Mr. Sparks in the opinion, that "whoever has studied 
the character of Washington, will be persuaded that 
some of its most prominent features took their shape 
from the rules thus early selected and adopted as 
his guide." 

1. Every action in company ought to be with some 
sign of respect to those present. 

2. In the presence of others, sing not to yourself] 
with a hummftig noise, nor drum with your fingers 
or feet. 

3. Sleep not when others speak, sit not when 
others stand, speak not when you should hold your 
peace, and walk not when others stop. 

4. Turn not your back to others, especially in 
speaking ; jog not the table or desk on which ano- 
iher reads or wri'es, lean not on any one. 

5. Be no flatterer, neither play with any one that 
delights not to be played with. 

6. Read no letters, books or papers in company, 
but when there is a necessity for doing it you must! 
ask leave. Come not near the books or writings of] 
any one so as to read them, unasked. Also, look 
not nigh, when anether is writing a letter. 

7. Let yeur countenance be pleasant, bnt in seri- 
ous matters somewhat grave. 

8. Show not youreelf glad at the misfortune of] 
another, though he were your enemy. 

9. When you meet with one of greater quality; 
than yourself, stop and retire, especially if it be at a 
door, or any strait place, to give way for him to pass. 

10. They that are in dignity or office have in all 
places precedency ; but whilst they are young, they 
ought to respect these that are their equals in birth 
or other qualities, though they have no public charge. 

11. It is good manners to prefer them to whom we 
speak before ourselves, especially if they be above 
us, with whom, in no sort, we ought to begin. 

12. Let your discourse with men of business be 
short and comprehensive. 

13. In visiting the sick, do not presently play the 
physician, if you be not knowing therein. 

14. In writing or speaking, give to every person 
his due title, according to his degree and the custom 
of the. place,. * 

15. Strive hot with your superiors in argument, 
but always gubmit your judgment to others with] 
modesty. 

16. Undertake not to teach your equal in the art 
himself professes : it savors of arrogancy. 

17* When a man does all ho can, though it suc- 
ceeds not well, blame not him that did it. 

18. Being to advise, or reprehend nny one, consid- 
aTfp* whetbef it ought to be in public or in private, pres- 
ently or atsome other time, also is wbat terms to do it; 
and in reproving, show no signs of choler, but do it 
wutr sweetness and mildness. ^ 

19. Take all admonitions thldlk<ully, in what place 
seeVer given ; but afterwards not being culpable fake 
a time or place convenient to let him know it that 
guvetheft. 


2 20. Mock not, nor jest at any thing of importance; 
break no jests that are sharp biting, and if you de* 
liver any thing witty and pleasant, abstain frem 
laughing thereat yourself. 

21. Wherein you reprove another be unbfomea. 
ble yourself, for example is more prevalent than 
precept. 

22. Use no reproachful language against any one, 
neither curses nor reviling!. 

23. Be not hasty to believe flying reports, "'to the 
disparagement of any one. 

24 In your apparel be modest, and endeavor to 
accommodate nature rather than procare admiration. 
Keep to the fashion of your equals, such as are eivil 
and orderly with respect to time and place. 

25. Play not the peacock, looking every where 
about you to see if you be well decked, if your shoes 
fit well, if your stockings sit neatly, and clothes 
handsomely. 

26. Associate yourself with men of good quality if 
you esteem your own reputation, for it is better to 
be alone than in bad company. 

27. Let your conversation be without maliee or 
envy, for it is a sign of a tractable and dommendablo 
nature, and in all causes of passion admit .reason to 
govern. 

28. Be not immodest in urging your friend to dis* 
cover a secret. 

29. Utter not base and frivolous things amongst 
grown and learned men ; nor very difficult questions 
or subjects among the ignorant, nor things .hard to 
be believed. 

30. Speak not of dolefol things in time of mirth, 
norat the table ; speak not of melancholy things, as 
death and wounds, and if others mention them, 
change, if you can, the discourse. Tell not 1 yoar 
dreams but to your intimate friends. y 

31. Break not a jest where noaetaks pleasure in 
mirth. Laugh not aloud nor at all without occasion. 
Deride no man's misfortune, though there seem to ' 
be some cause. 

32. Speak not injurious words, neither in jest of 
earnest. Scoff at none, although they give occRsion. 

33. Be not forward, but friendly and courteous ; 
the first to salute, hear and answer, and bo not pen. 
sive when it is a time to converse. 

34. Detract not from others, but neither be ^exees. 
sive in commending. 

35. Go not thither, where you know not whether 
you shall be welcome or not. Give not advice with- 
out being aaked, and when desired, do it briefly. 

36. If two contend together, take not the part of 
either unconstrained, and be not obstinate in your 
opinion ; in things indifferent be of the major side. 

37. Reprehend not the imperfections of others, for 
that' belongs to parents, masters and superiors. 

38. Gaze not on the marks or blemishes of others, 
and ask not how they came. What you may speak 
in secret to yoor friend, deliver not before others. 

29. Speak not in an unknown tongue in company, 
but in your own language ; and that as those of qua- 
lity do, and not as the vulgar. Sublime matteis treat 
seriously. 

40. Think before yon speak ; pronounce not im. 
perfectly, nor bring out your words teo hastily, bat 
orderly and distinctly. " ; 

31. When another speaks, be attentive ybttrself, 
and disturb not the audience. If any habitat* in hip 
words, help him not, nor prompt him without being 
desired ; interrupt him not nor answer him till his* 
speech be ended. 

42. Treat with men at fit times about business, 
and whisper not in the company of others. - 

43. Make no comparisons; and if any of tho com- 
pany be commended for any brave act of virtue, com. 
mend not anether for the same. 

44. Be not apt to relate news, if you know not the 
truth thereof. In discoursing of things you have 
heard, name not your author always. A secret dis- 
cover not. 

45. Be not curious to know the affairs of others, 
neither approach to those that speak in private. 

46. Undertake not what you cannot perfor m ; bat 
be careful to keep your promise. 

47. When you deliver a matter, do it withoht pas. 
sion and discretion, however mean the person, may 
be you do it to. 

48. When your superiors talk to any body, hear 
them, nor neither speak nor laugh. 

49. In disputes be not so de.drons to overcome 
as not to give liberty to efic;l» one to deliver his opin- 
ion, and submit to the judgment of tlte msjbr pert, 
especially if they are judges of the dispute. 

50. Be not tedious in discourse, make not many 
digressions nor repeat often the safes ,mattsrof dis. 
course. 

51. Speak no evil of the absent for it is unjust* 
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52. Make no show of taking great delight in your 
victuals, feed not with greediness, cut your bread 
with a knife, lean not on the table, neither find fault 
with what you eat. 

53. Be not angry at table whatever happens, and 
if you have reason to be so show it nor, put on a 
eheerfu! countenance, especially if there be atran- 
gers. for good humor makes one dish a feast. 

54. Set not yourself at the upper end of the table, 
Jbal if it be your due, or the master of the house 
will -have it so, contend not lest you ahould trouble 
the company. 

55. When you speak of God ro his attributes, let 
it bo- seriously in reverence and honor, and obey 
your natural parents although they be poor. 

56. Let your recreations be manful not sinful. 

57. Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark *t celestial fire called conscience. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Tnaa* Days Lai's*. — By the packet ship Europe, 
Cept. Maxwell, we have received Loudon papers to 
Mpreh 16th, and Liverpool to the 15th (Saturday,) 
inclusive. 4 

There have been fresh disturbances at Madrid. — 
The dates from that capital are to March 7th. 

London, Saturday, March 1 5.— ‘Consols; which 
left off at 61 5-8 3-4 this day sen’night, opeped on 
Monday at 91 L2, since which time they have not 
been higher than 91 1.2 5-8, nor lower than 91, clo 
sing last night at 91 3-8 1-3. 

Money has not been near so plentiful ; and lh'* 
Bonk of Eagland haa been m iking the Westminster 
fisnk led' its power and influence, in making large 
ofTers ef money on 1 >an, in sums of not less than 
£9, 900 on India Stock, and Exchequer Bills, at 3 
per coat. 5 per cent, interest is now required for 
money in the qity ; end very lately it might have been 
obtained at 3 per cent, with ease. 

Liverpool, March 15. — The splendid new Ame- 
rican ship Kensington, which was stranded on the 
Welch, coast, during the Ute gales, while on her first 
voyage from New York to Liverpool, has been raised 
by Meters. Seddon and Leadlev, and towed into 
Carnarvon Bay. She will qhortly be brought round 
to Liverpool. 

London, March 14. — Last night Mr. Ripton mo- 
ved for leave to bring in a bill “for relieving the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Established Church 
/torn their legislative and judicial duties in the House 
6f Peers.” Alter a discussion, attendsd by rather 
remarkable circumstances, to which we have else-' 
where alluded, the motion was negatived by a ma- 
jority of 67 — the numbore being 125 and 58. 

Lovdon, March 15. — Last night the North Ame- 
rican Postage Bill went through Committee, was re- 
ported, and ordered t# be rjad a third time on Mon- 
day. 

Mr. Buckingham gave notice, that on the 26th of 
May he would move for leave to bring in a bill for 
the prevention of duelling ; and also for the appeint- 
ment of a select Ceramittoe to inquire respecting the 
vice of drunkenness. 

Lord Althorp stated that he intended to propose 
that the House should adjourn for the recess from 
Wednesday, tha 26th instant, to Monday, the 14th of 
April. 

» Amsterdam, March 10 — The Handelsbald says 
— •• Constant Palari, alias Carrara, was to day found 
guilty by the Coart of Assizo of a forcible ently at 
night, and robbing in an uninhabited house, and con- 
demned to stand on a scaffold at the Hague for half 
an hour, te be confined in a bouse of correction, and 
to the payment of costs, with orders for an extract 
et the sentence to be posted up at the Hague add at 
Bruseels, and that the articles, ss many of them, as 
are inihe hands of justice, shall be restored to the 
•wner. 

" la the course ef yesterday Pols ri narrated all the 
eireumstances that preceded, accompanied, and fol- 
lowed the robbery of the diamonds ; he repeated hit 
previous declaration, that he was the sole person 
in the robbery, and that it was suggested to him by 
the geld ornaments, which he thought he could die- 
>tnguish.from the street in the palace of the Prince ; 
that Ho never had any communication with any per- 
son in the Palace.” 

[From GalirnanCt Meeeenger.] 

* Disturbances at Madrid.- — We have received 
trira Madrid by express the Gozetee, the Age, and 
the Buliettin of Commerce, of the 4th inst. The 
Gazette lias the following : — “ In the nighi of Sun- 
day last, symptoms of disorder were observed In a 
house named El Paradise, in the street called Tole- 
do# and at length it arose to a great height, the peo- 


ple within uttering seditious cries. But before the 
magistrates and troops could arrive, many of the re- 
spectable inhabitants of the neighborhood, of their 
own accord, assembled to suppress the disturbance, 
giving evident proofs of their zeal and resolution to 
maintain the laws and legitimate cause of the Qneen 
Isabella II. Two of the disorderly persons were 
killed on the spot, and all who offered any resistance 
to the troop* or attempted to make their escape were 
wounded and immediately conducted to the royal 
prison, with all who appeared to be their accompli- 
ces, the neighbors continuing to land their assis. 
lance te the authorities. However scandalous and 
oriminal this conduct was, it did not extend sufficient, 
ly wide te interrupt the public tranquility, nor was 
it even known at any distance from the place where 
it took place. 

The Age gives a much more serious character to 
these events, and represents Madrid to be ia a stats 
resembling anarchy, stating that several inhabitants, 
whose names it gives, have been attacked in the 
streets by the Carliste, and compelled to take up 
arms in their own defence. Maoy arrests have taken 
place, it says, and most of those who have been ta. 
ken to prison are friends te the Queen. Groups of 
Carliets pretend to bo the night patrol, and go their 
rounds accordingly. Under the date of 7 in the 
evening, it adds — •* The danger is imminent ; the 
insurgents are firing in the quarter Arapies.” This 
journal concludes by urgiug the Government to use 
the utmost severity. 

The Bulletin of Commerce accuses the Royalist 
Volunteers of being the authors of what has taken 
place. It states that the disorder has existed for se- 
veral nights, and that at last a party of the perturbs, 
sors had come to the point of firing upon the parti, 
eaus of the Queen, ip the quarter of the Cabada, 
thouting “ Charles V. forever!” They afterwards 
retired to a house is the street called Toledo, which 
they invested with the name of the Castla of Charles 
V., and where they mods a desperate resistance, till 
5 or 6 of them were killed, and about 30 wounded and 
taken to prison. Some of the troops were also 
wounded, missiles of all kinds having been burled at 
them by the rioters. The Bulletin also .concludes by 
reoommending that ao mercy should be shown to the 
rebels. 

The following is an extract of a letter of the 4th 
instant, from Madrid : — 44 Soveral members of the 
Royal Court of Madrid have been dismissed as Car- 
lists. On account of the dissatisfaction occasioned 
by the decree relative to suburban militia, it has been 
repealed. A royal order of Charles V., countersign, 
ed by the Bishop of Leon, his Minister of Justice, or- 
ders the Carlist troops who support his cause to shoot 
all that may be found fighting for Isabella II. How. 
ever, adds the decree, the auxnat persons of the 
Queen and the two Princesses her daughters shall be 
respected.” 

The Indicatenr of Bordeaux of the 8th inst. gives 
the following from St. Sebastian of the 5th — 44 On the 
day before yesterday the rebels of Biscay were sur- 
prised at Ornate by Brigadier Espartero, at the mo- 
ment they had piled their arms, and were sitting 
down to their meal. They were completely routed, 
800 of them having left their muskets behind them, 
and their loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners, a- 
mounting to 200. The commander of the Chinchua 
Qnecn’e volunteers having arrived opportunely at 
Elosno, fell upon the fugitives, and killed a great ma- 
ny more of them. A few days ago the whole of the 
insurgents of Biscay, forming a force of 7,000 men, 
with a few bands from Guissusoa and Alva, besieged 
Guernica, and the Queen’s garrison, notwithstanding 
it had been reinforced by 1,300 men, was obliged te 
give up the position for want of ammunition anJ pro- 
visions . In retiring, however, they made about 30 
prisoners, amongst whom ic the commandant Barron, 
ti. After their defeat at Ornate, the rebels, it ia to be 
presumed, cannot for a long time assemble in any 
great numbers. 

• A letter of the 7th inst. from Bayonne announces 
that the Spanish ex-Minister, M. Zea, has taken his 
departure for Rome, but it ia not believed that be is 
charged with any mission. 

There had been a disturbance in Saragossa on the 
27th ult. and some fighting in the streets, by which 
several lives were lost ; but it is not very distinctly 
stated whether it originated in a Carlist insurrection- 
ary movement. 

The Memorial Bordelais of the 8th ihat. has the 
following-*- 44 We i4gm from St. Sebastian that the 
decree for organiziiffcf the Urban Militia has been pub. 
licly burnt in that town, without the authorities being 
able to prevent it. An express was immediatly sent 
off to convey this news to Madrid. According to the 
last accounts from the Capitol, extreme effervescence 


prevails there. The people loudly call for the dis- 
missal of Ministers, particularly of Burgos and Zarco 
del Valle. The discontent has become general, and 
if the Queen’s government does not pursue a different 
course, a revolution will break out at all points, and 
blood will be shed in abundance.” 

LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET, Marsh 11. 

Since •or report last week (he cotton aiarket Use coatlaaeg 
depr ewd , sad the pilose we then quoted are ao longer obtain 
able: we reduce them Jd per lb on Bowed. Alabama, sad Or* 
lean* : about Id on Brazils, and Id oi Sea Island. Specula- 
tors hare taken 300 American and 300 Burst, and Exporters 
700 Burst. Tfce Import this week It 39,413 begs, 119 See Isl- 
and 14id to 90d — 00 stained to Hid — 3,610 Bowed* 8d te 94— 
3,400 N Orleans f^d to 9fd. 


SUMMARY. 

Liberal courtesy. — By ths annexed correspon- 
dence, it will be seen, that the British Government, 
propose to present to each of the Institutions in the 
United States, enumerated below, a copy of a very 
valuable publication aow in progress in England. This 
country is indebted mash to Mr. O. Rich, an agent 
for the purchase of books in London, for his partici- 
pation in this matter — and in the act of the British 
Govermnont, we see with iatisfaction a liberal and 
enlightened feeling of comity towards the United 
States. 


London , Feb. 21st, 1834. 

Sir — In consequence of your suggestion, that the 
Record Commission were desirous of presenting co- 
pies of their valuable publications to some of tho Li. 
terary Institutions of the United States, I have the 
honor of enclosing herewith, a list of the principal 
Libraries where they would be most acceptable, and 
|p which I shall have great pleasure in forwarding 
copies. I have numbered them according to their re- 
lative importance, in order that the Commissioner* 
may be the better enabled to judge which to send to- 
Some of the latter numbers are inserted more on ac- 
count of their locality , there being other Libraries of 
more importance, but situated in the immediate neigh, 
bourhood of the Institutions mentioned in the first 
part of the list. It will be a great gratification to me 
to be the medium of transmitting to the United States, 
this noble mark of the liberality and good feeling of 
the British Government towards my Country, and I 
feel confident that it will be productive of the happiest 
effects in drawing together the bonds of union be. 
tween two nations more closely allied by natural ties 
than any other two on the face of the Globe. 

With sentiments of respect and esteem, I have the 
honor to be, very sincerely, your humble servant, 

O. Rich. 

C. P. CoopxR,Esq. 

Secretary to the Record Comtnieoion, $c. <$*c. «J-c. 


Public Libraries. 

1. The Philadelphia Library, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

2. The Boston Athenaeum, Boston, Massachusetts. 

3. The New York Society Library, New York. 

4. The Charleston Society Library, Charleston, 
South Carolina. - 

5. The Baltimore City Library, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

6. The New York State Library, Albany, New 
York. 


University Libraries. 

14. The Library ef Bowdoin College, Branswick, 
Maine. 

11. The Library of Darmouth College, Hanover, 
New Hampshire. 

7. The Library of Harvard University, Cam* 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

12. The Library of Amherst College, Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 

15. The Library of Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

8. The Library of Yale College, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

16. The Library of the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

The Library of the University of Virginia, Char- 
lottes vi I lo, Virginia. 

17. Tho Library of tha University of North Car*, 
line. Chapel Hill, North Caroliaa. 

10. The Library of the College of South Carolina, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

18* The Library of the University oi Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 

19. The Library of th* University of the State *1 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

13. The Library of Transylvania University, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

21. The Library ef St. Louie University, 8t. 
Louis, Missouri. 
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20. The Library of the University of Ohio, 
Athene, Ohio. 

Nbw Boswell's Court, Lincoln’! Inn, 

-February 22<i, 1834. 

Sir— Being assured that hie Majesty's Government 
and the Record Commissioners entertain sentiments 
in all respects corresponding to those which you re. 
eently stated to me were entertained by the United 
States towards the British Isles, I have had no hesi- 
tation in instructing his Majesty’s Printers to prepare 
sets of the Record Publications for the while ot the 
American Libraries/ mentioned in the list accompany, 
iag your letter of yesterday. 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

C. P. Cooper. 

O. Rich, Esq. 

These Public Records, of which the cost for each 
sett is about Two hundred pounds sterlings consist 
of “ the Statutes of the Realm," “ Domesday Book,'* 
11 Rymer*s Collection," and other rare and antient 
public documents, whieh, considering our descent, 
eannet but be of great value here, as consulting 
books. 

Appointments bt thb President, 

By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

William M. Prick to be Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York, in the place of James A. Ha. 
milton, whose commission has expired. 

John P. Halk to be Attorney for the District of 
New Hampshire, in the place of Daniel M. Durell, 
whose commission has expired. 

Jambs W. Exum to be Marshal for the District of 
West Florida, reappointed. 

Gboroi K. Walxbr to be Secretary for the Terri, 
lory of Florida, in the place of James D. Weetcott, 
whose commission has expired. 

Destruction or thb Packet Ship Newark. — 
This vessel, lying out in the North river, waiting a 
wind to proceed to New Orleans , and having on board 
a very valuable cargo, took fire last night at half 
past 11 o'clock, and burnt to the water's edge. — 
Boats from the shore and from the Austrian frigates 
pnt off to her as soon as the flames were discovered. 

The Meat op Diseased Cattle. — An in- 
vestigation of an interesting character has re- 
cently engaged the attention of the faculty in 
Paris. In consequence of the supposed custom 
among the butchers, of exposing for sale the 
flesh of animals that had died of various dis 
eases, it was determined by the government tj 
ascertain, if possible, what diseases, in ani- 
mals intended for the butcher, are capable of 
communicating to their meat deleterious quali- 
ties. The result of the inquiry, which was 
pursued with great diligence, was, that only 
one of the diseases of cattle possesses a con- 
tagion for the human subject, that is not de- 
stroyed by the process of cookery : this disease 
is malignant pustule . Vast numbers of cattle, 
it appeared, were constantly sold for slaughter 
while laboring under other complaints, but no 
authenticated case could be discovered in 
which harm had resulted from the use of their 
meat. Thousands even of the cattle slaugh- 
tered while laboring under the contagious ty- 

r thus that prevailed among them so extensive- 
y in 1814, 1815, and 1816, were used as food 
without any discoverable injury. Singular as 
this fact may seem, it appears to be well es- 
tablished by this investigation. 

On the whole, the conclusion drawn in the 
report is, that butcher’s meat is deleterious to 
man in two conditions — 1st, When spoiled by 
too long keeping ; sad 4U, When the animals 
slaughtered were affected with malignant pus- 
tule. 

Although the process of cooking may pre- 
vent any injurious consequences from the eat- 
ing of a diseased animal, yet it is very un- 
pleasant to know the fact that the beef on our 
table is from cattle sick with typhus, with liv- 
er complaint, with inflammation of the lungs, 
and many of the disorders incidental to such 
animals, and the only dependance is on the in- 
tegrity of the butehers, who will not give such 
meat to their customers, knowing it to he dis- 
eased. One great advantage which the Mo- 
saic law and Rabbinical institutions have over 


all modern customs, is blending religious* with 
political regulations, purifying both soul and 
body at the same time. The beef exposed in 
our markets with leaden seals must necessa- 
rily be free from all or nearly all the impuri- 
ties in cattle complained of abovq. . An expe- 
rienced person, who has studied the anatomy 
of the beast, is commissioned and paid by the 
congregation to kill all kinds of butcher’s meat. 
The animal is not stunned with blows, pro- 
ducing stagnation and congestion of the blood ; 
the throat is cut with a remarkably sharp 
knife, and all the veins and arteries are emp- 
tied ; the lungs are searched with the hand ; if 
the liver is attached to the ribs, or there are 
impurities, malformation, or any apparent dis 
ease, it is condemned, andfthe leaden seals are 
not attached to the meat. It is thus that the 
observance of ancient laws by this ancient peo- 
ple give them great protection against feeding 
on diseased animals, and our oldjNew-York- 
ers, of all religious denominations, who under- 
stand the object, generally give a preference to 
the meat with leaden seals. 

Fanning Mill. — An ingenious wight, named 
William Gall, has constructed a pair of self- 
acting fanners, which, without the aid of man, 
sift wheat, corn, dec. The simplicity of the in. 
vention is astonishing. By a runnel of sheet- 
iron, the wheat descends upon an iron wheel 
full of brackets ; the wheel is so nicely balanced, 
that the moment the wheat falls the wheel re. 
volves, and throws the wheat into a pair of fan- 
ners on th# flat below. On the outside of the 
iron wheel is a wooden one, and over it is a belt 
attached to the fly wheel of the fanners, which 
impels them, and so long as a particle of wheat 
is led, the machine moves and throws it out. — 
[Sat. Eve. Post.] 


LIim occasioned by tha following notice taken from tb 
Baltimore Gazette, and reprinted In the American during the 
prevalence of tbt Cholera. *• Died oa Thursday last, at Hoe- 
“ pital No. 3, Slater Mary Frances, ene ef those Angels la 
“ human form, who are found, not in the abode of luxury, hut 
14 in all our hospitals, supplying the a ante erf*, sad ministering 
44 comfort and consolation to the slek sad the dying, regardless 
44 of personal danger, and rejecting all temporal compensation. 

44 Tbe deceased was found in the morning attending as 
41 usual to the patients la tbt hospital, with the smile of peace 
44 and serenity on her countenance ; she sickened about 8 
44 o’clock, and by 7 la the evening was a corpse.” 

TO THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
For yeu, ye heaves — sent Sisters, pure and meek, 

No Idle, flattering accents I intend— 

I know, ftill well, no earthly meed you seek ; 

Above all mortal praise your thoughts aseend. 

Undaunted Intimates of death and pain ! 

You heed no minstrelsy of earth — strung lyre : 

The softest siren notes would sound in vain 
To eara impatient for the heavenly choir. 

Bat who that treads life’s rough and weary way, 

If some fair prospect open on hia sight, 

Seeks not hia fellow wanderers' step to stay. 

And make them partners ia his new delight 1 
Turn then, all ya who, with indignant mind, 

Behold the vileness ef this mortal state; 

Whore craft and guile on ev’ry band you find, 

With all the forms of selfishness and hate— 

Here let your misanthropic brow unbend. 

And wannest feelings of the heart expand ; 

For, if to earth some gleams of Heaven deaeead, 

They snre must light upon this sacred band. 

And ye who sport beneath the golden beams 
That o'er youth’s jocund morning shed their light, 

To whom the downward path of life still soeme 
Immeasurably distant from the sight ; 

Oh ! think mo not a censor cold sad stern, 

A frowning foe to all that’s bright and gay, 

If, for a moment, I would have you turn 
And see these Bisters tread their holy way. 

I would not have flereeauperatitioira power 
Bear down your minds, in sullen gloom to grope ; 

I would not overcloud one radiant hour, 

Ner crush one rising bud ef youthful hope : 

Yet, stay awhile, nor all your momenta waste 
For toys Inconstant as the vernal Ay : 

You here may deep, though silent, pleasure tsete, 

Whose impress on the soul shall never die. 

For how ean earth present a goedller scene. 

Or what can waken rapture more refin'd, 

Than dauntless courage, silent and sere s, 

With maiden gentleness and love combin’d 7 
Behold In yon receptacle of wo, 

Where victims of disease assembled lie, 

That gliding form, with noiseless footstep go, 

From couch to couch, hor angel task to ply: 

Sha dwells mid sounds and sights of pain and death ; 

The feeble plaint, the involuntary cry. 

The fierce convulsive throw, the infectious breath, 

The heaving groan, the deep-drawn burning sigh. 

Ob ! child of frolic, lo whose giddy brain 
Delusive fancy's ever on the wing, 

Think you this gentle maid feels nought but pain 1 
That la her path no lovdy flowrets spring ? 


Gay visions round your pillow nightly throng— 

The morning ramble, sad the evening dance, 

The rout, the feast, the soul entrancing song, 

The flatterer# whisper,, and the favor's glance. . ' 

Around her couch no belUlwt phantoms play; * 

No airy spectre of past pleasure flies ; 

Burdends of mercy which HbdeuMU&'d the day 
Give tranquil plumber to hej tey*»tma’d eyes. 

They ’re precious gems, those tears that wet her cheek 
Worth more than all that earth or' ocean know : 

The noblest language of the heart they speak ; . ... 

From high and holy exiasy they flow. 

Ner feelings ye alone ean understand 

Whose deeds hpve wak’d the sufferer's grateful prayer ; ■ 

Who’ve frit the praasurefef the dying hand, 

The rich reward of all your pious cere. Y . 

No tad or strange reverse her pleasures dread ; 

Of time and chance, they mock the strong control. - 
Her heaven-aspiring virtues ever shed / , . 

A cloudless light upon her peaceful seul. 

The foHios that command this world’s aptsem, 

Within her spirit Arid no resting plaoe ; - ‘ 

Like idle motes that cross the solar beam, 

They serve its bright and changeless way to trace. 

Yes ! such fhle sacred band, such peace Is theirs ; . . 

Usehant'd when days shine bright, or templets lower 
Throi/gh life they pass, untainted by* Its cares ; • .* /• ■ 

When death draws near, they gladly hall hie power. 

And then, like birds that seek a better dime; 

Oa swift untiring wing thair spirits rise, 

And gladly leave this turbid stream of Time, 

To take their homeward progress thro* the skies, 

WLVlO. 


I Jfrem the CaUutta Quarterly Magazine and Review.] 
THE BONG OP THE FORGB. 

Clang, clang, 

The massive anvils ring 
Clang, clang, 

A hundred hammers swing, 

Like the thundenattle of a tropic sky . 

The mighty b!owa still multiply, 

Clang, Clang. 

Bay brothers of the dusky brow, 

What are your strong arms forging now 7 

Clang, dang— we forge the coulter now, 

The coulter of the kindly piough ; 

Sweet Mary mother, bless our toll ; 

May Its broad furrow still unbind 
To genial rains, te sun and wind, 

The most benignant soil. . 

Clang, clang— our coulter 'a course shall he 
On many a sweet and sheltered Jea, 

By many a streamlet’s stiver tide, 

Amidst the song of morning birds, 

Amidst the low of sauntering herds, 

Amidst soft breezes which do stray 
Through woodbine hedges and sweet May, 

Along the green bill's aide. 

When regal autumn’s bounteous hand. 

With widespread glory clothes the land. 

When to the valleys from the brow 
Of each resplendent slope, is rolled 
A ruddy sea of living gold. ■ • 4 . 

We Mesa, we bless the flouou 
C lang, clang,— again, my mates what glows 
Beneath the hammers’ potent blows 1 
Clink, dank,— we forge the giant chain, 

Which bean the gaiiaat vessel's strain 
’Midst stormy winds and adverse tides ; 

Becured by this, the good ship braves 
The rocky roafetead. and the waves 
Which thunder on her sides. 

Anxious no more, the merchant sees 

The mist drivr dork before tint braces, ' 4 

The storm clond oa the hill ; 

Calmly he rests, though far away. 

In boisterous dimes, his vessels lay, 

Reliant on our skill. 

Bay, on what sands these links shall sleep, 
FnhfliM beneath the solemn deep : 

By Africa’s pestilential shore. 

By many an Ice berg, loan and hoar, 

By many a palmy western Isle, 

Basking in Spring's perpetual smile; 

By eterrny Labrador. 

8 ay, shall they feel the vessel red 
When to the battery’s deadly peal 
The crashing broadside makes reply ; 

Or else, as at tire glorious Nile, «, „ 

Hold graopling ships, that strive the while, 

For death or victory 7 

Hurrah— cling, clang— ones more, what glows, 

Hark brothers of the forge, beneath 

The iron tempest ef your blows 

The ftimace’s red breath 7 

Clang, clang— a aurning shower dear 

And brilliant, of bright sparks. Is poured 

Around and up in the dusky air, 

At our hammers forge the sword. 

The sword .'—extreme of dread ; yet when 
Upon the freeman's thigh 'Us bound 
While for hie altar and his hearth. 

While for his land that gave him birth, 

Ills war drums roll, the trumpets sotmd. 

How sacred is it then ! 

Whenever for the truth and right 
It flashes In the van of fight. 

Whether in some wild mountain pass, 

As that where fell Leonidas ; 

Or on some sterile plain and stem, 

A Marston. or a Bannockburn; 

Or amidst crags and bursting rills. 

The Swltaer’s Alps, grey Tyrol’s Mila ; 

Or, as wheasunk the Armeda’a pride, 

It gleams above the stormy tide ; 

Sifil, sUU, whene'r the battle word 
la Liberty, where men do stand 
For Justice and Ihdr naUve land, 

Thau Heavea bless m ~woa» 1 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


Tub TiUiftiMS o» tu* Rhinb.— We have seen in The Foreign Intelligence by the Pacific— of which 
die hands of Wm. A • Colman , a copy of this new we gave an outline on Saturday— though ijriucU later j 
work of Bulwer. It is eminently beautiful in its than before received, is in truth of very little inter 
typography and pla^s— of which latter there are 


jest ; and our columns are at this moment too much! 
{crowded with matter of near and pressing import 
ance to leave us room for miscellaneous extracts. 

In England, affairs look well enough. The rejec- 
tion of Mr. Hume’s proposition for a repeal of the 
corn laws, and for allowing the importation of for- 


tweaty-seven, 

The Sentry Box, engraved by Danforth, from 
Leslie's picture, is also to be seen at the same place, 
end is well worth looking at. 

«'P> corn at a fixed rate of duty, together with the 
Enquirer— a paper jtwt started at Liberty, Mo — failure of a previous motion by Str J. Ingoldtby to 
contains a military order from Governor Dunltia to abolish the excise on malt, (which amounts to nesr 
the captain of the *• Liberty Blues," commsnding ^5 ^000 sterling per annum,) encouraged Minis- 
him to hold himsslf and . ^ tors to repeal the house and window taxes — two vex - 

the oivil authorities m apprehending ana Bring. r 

in** to trial the persona offending against the laws, in atioue and not very productive sonrcee of revenue. 
November Uat, in Jackson cou;i;y, in conflicts be- A petition had been presented to Parliament from 
twoou the Mormons and a portion of the other citi- t |j e shipping interests, praying that the practice of 
sens of that county. * .1 r i ne^he^rial onh^cau* impressment for the Navy might be abolished. 

1m *tnd execute Inch Orders ee may be given him had not been discussed, but Lord Chrey had intimated 
by the Judge or Circuit Attorney. Under these or- incidentally his doabts of the expediency of comply 
dors, and at the request of Judge Rvlano, who stat- w j t j, ^ 

ed that a number of Mormons wishfcd to testily be- ^ Re?erend Mr QUig% aulhor of lhe SubaL 

c^S^taw tode'kndlC" on ‘the day uppointed tern, and th. d.er-up o( Lord Undoniervf* military 
for holding court, having a number of Mormons un- campaigns, and who, though a clergyman, bad die. 
dtr his protection. After s stay of about three hours tinguiahed himself by his zeal, in opposition to the) 
it was concluded by Judge Reform Bill — had received from Lord John Rtteeell 

ney, and Attorney General Wells, tha - ^ appointment 0 f chaplain to the Chelsea Hospital 

S« r ofTh7sXl.^“ ^concerned U b * dly vU>Wed * ““ Wh ° ,e M ‘ 

liVcU “s^l^Cwolld’l^'rol'nd!”* The clpt^n A plethora of money, or superabundance of capl. 
was therefore directed to return to Liberty and to ta l seems to be complained of generally in England 
discharge his men. “ To see a civil court (the Go- Alexander Baring, aakl in his plaee in the House 
vernor eaye) surrounded by a . military force, . w ' * D f Commons — that if the twenty milhpns which are 

^y'j^'^l^th^iJovertut^charge 1 . 6 *^. Subordinate to be paid to the slave owners in the colonies, in 
officer to perform hie duties in the mildest manner stead of being funded, were issued in the shape of 
possible. It is certainly a new thing in this country, g oat mg debt — that is, if, instead of stock redeems, 
to see the military called in to protect the civil au- at a d i 9lant period, (in which, according to Mr 

tborities the c f ° l-fye wtox©^* Virtue B., there is now less confidence than there used to 
■O.S farm prove huw for b.) Exchang. bill, were issued-.hey could be nc 

Ev.^"o« mu«Ce. Sc occaln' m.^ ..1- goii.^d .« on intereotnot .acceding t »o per cent, 
dom irtse whM it .l£li be aeccary to surround a P*r ennum-thatts. about the rate of our monthly 
judicial tribunal with such guards. It is a pernicious interest in these time., 
example, but rendered, perhaps, necessary in the In France, Louis Philppo goes the whole agunst 
present case by the extraordinary circumstances at- t b e liberty, or possibly the license of the prose. The 
tending the conflict. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

AraiL 5ni. — At a late hour we received by the 
Liverpool packet, Pacific , our London files to the 5th 
ult. ; and we are indebted to the kind consideration of 
the Mate of the Pacific, for the London Times of the 
10th March, and the Liverpool Standard of the 11th 
for which he will accept our thanks. These are also 
due to Mr. Hope, the Pilot, who finding our boat un- 
able to pull up against a strong head wind, made a 
signal for his pilot boat, the William Bayard, to take 
her in tow, and bring her up to the Narrows. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Hume’s motion for 
a repeal of the corn laws, by substituting a fixed 
duty, was defeated on Friday 7th, after two nights* 
debate, by a majority of 312 to 155. 

On the same day Lord Althorp introduced a bill 
to repeal the House tax. 

Paris dates are to tbe 8th of March » Madrid and 
Lisbon to the 1st. Disturbances of a serious nature, 
but without loss ef life, ocearred in Paris on Sunday, 
the. 23d of Feb. They were undergoing judicial 
inquiry. In the Chamber ef Deputies they had also 
been discussed. Gen. Jacqueminot, the Commi 
of the National Guards, said 

The National Guard, I do not hesitate to eay it. is 
tired, fatigued, tad discontented (murmurs), and in 
fact, gentlemen, the position of the citizens com-| 
posing it is become intolerable, for they are con 
tinually under the necessity of taking up arms to 
defend their shops and warehouses. The citizen, 
instead of taking his wife out to walk of a Sunday, 
is obliged to shoulder his musket. As for myssli, I 
am thirsting after that repose of which I have been 
deprived for the last three years. As for the bludg- 
eon men, I abhor them as much as M. Barrot him- 
self can abhor them. 

Of general news there is nothing important. 

* Burgos had not resigned his seat in the Spanish! 
Cabinet. 


law for the snppression of publications sold by criers 
in the streets, was followed by the condemnation 
of M. Caket, a member of the Chamber uf Deputies, 
for a publication tending to bring the King's govern, 
ment into contempt. We annex a brief notice of| 
the trial. 

Couit op Assizes. — Sitting or Fas. 28. 

Trial of M. Cabet , — A streng military force was 
stationed in the Palais de Justice and the environs ; 
troops of the line were bivouacked in the area op. 
poeite the Court of Accounts, and the whole com- 
panies occupied the Salle des Pas Pnrdus and the 
galleries of the Court of Cassation. Military patrols 
and a multitude of police agents circulated in all the 
passages sod avenues, 

The court was crowded, principally by persons of] 
note, including many deputies, among whom we ob-' 
served Messrs. Dupont de l’Eure, Berard, Arago, 
Laffitte, Gamier Pages, Georges Lafayette, Legen. 
dre, d’Argenaon, de .Ludre, Corinenin, Odillon Bar 
rot, Laboissiere, Maille, Corcelles, Puyraveau, M&u. 
guin, Comte, General Bertrand, dec. 

The Registrar read the authorization to prosecute, 
granted by the Chamber of Deputies, and ether pa- 
pers ef mere form, and then proceeded to read the 
two articles inserted in the Populaire of January 12 
and 19, upon which the prosecution was grounded. 
The first was end led La Republique dans la Cham . 
bre. The other article was entitled Crimes des 
Rois eontrep Humanity after censuring Louis 
Philippe for repelling the Poles, in obedience to 
Nicholas, represents his system' as counter-revolu- 
tionary, anti-national, and ami-popular, and himself 
as the enemy of the patriots of all countries. Both 
these articles were signed “ Cabet.” The Registrar 
then called Messrs. Lafayette, Arago, Dupont de] 
l’Eure, Lffitte, Odillon Barrot, and Bernard, the 
witnesses summoned on the part M. Cabet. 

The Prbcureur General, however, objected to their 
being examined, as the prosecution was for offences 
against the laws of the pres b. 

M. Cabet maintained his right to have them heard, 
on the ground that one of the passages complained 
of was, “the eVfl is ila Louis Philippe*,” and he 


wished to prove that it was he alone who governed,, 
and who in particular had chosen Prince Talleyrand 
and other personages of the same description, but he 
concluded by renouncing lus claim to interrogate 
witnesses. 

M. Persil then addressed the jury, at considerable 
length. . 

M. Marie, counsel for M. Cabet, addressed the 
Court and jury on behalf of his client. 

M. Gamier Pag6s having obtained leave of the 
Court, delivered an energetic speech in defence of 
M. Cabet. 

M. Persil, in reply expressed kis regret that the 
law against the associations had not been presented 
18 months ago. Either the associations must be dis- 
solved, or the monarchy of Loais Philippe must tall. 

“ We (added he) fought against Charles X., and we 
will fight against tbe republic, if it must he so.” 

M. Marie spoke briefly in reply, after which, 

Mr. Cabet addressed the Court and the jury. He 
made a profession of his political faith, declaring that 
he wished not for a revolution, but for the people to 
obtain their righte by the force of public opinion. 
The year 1793 was a tempest that might have arisen 
under a monarchy. Tbe best Republicans were those 
who wished for blood the least. 

The President then summed up, and the Jury re- 
tired, and after three quarters of an hour's delibera- 
tion, returned and delivered a verdict of guilty upon 
the second count. 

The Court in consequence condemned M. Cabet 
to two years imprisonment, interdiction of civil rights 
fer two years more, and a fine of 4,600f. 

Lafayette is r.poken of in a late letter from Paris, 
in tho Times, as about soon to resumeliis seat in the 
Chamber. 

We do not see in the dirurhances at Paris or 
Lyons, any indications to justify the alarm expressed 
by some of the London papers, respecting the dura- 
tion of Louis PhiUipe's government. 

In Spain all goes on slowly and doubtingly. Diffi- 
culties occur about convoking the Cortes, and tho 
delay tends to alienate the liberals from the Queen’s 
government. The Queen Regent is spoken of slight- 
ingly ss to her private deportment, as though another 
Godoy were to be raised up ia an obscure favorite 
she has found. 

Iu Portugal the quarrel endures, and will endure* 
apparently, for notwithstanding the decisive advan- 
tage gained by Saldanha over the Miguelitee on tho 
18th February, Miguel still at the latest dates from 
Lisbon, (1st March,) held Santarem — while misun- 
derstandings prevailed among Pedro and his gene- 
rals. 

Of the Northern powers little is said, and of their 
movements and plottings less appears to be known. 


Three days later from England. — The ship Lo- 
tus arrived last evening, sailed from Liverpool on the 
16th ult., and we aro indebted to Captain Watts for 
the Liverpool Mercury of the 14th, the only paper he 
brought. 

LrvERFOOL, March 13.— The sales of Cotton .for the 
week ending this evening, amounted to only 9000 
bales, and prices declined l-4d. per pound. The ar- 
rivals were only two from the U. States, and one 
from Brazil. Our corn market was dull, aud prices 
rather declined. . T • 

London. March 13th, (correspondent of the Liver- 
pool Mercury.) Public matters to day have not been 
[mixed with any intelligence, or domestic occurrence. 
Proceedings in Parliament do not appear to excite 
any interest whatever, and the prevailing impression 
appears te be that this Parliament will separate with- 
out doing any thing whatever. The Bank of Eng- 
land has now offered to lend money in sums not less 
than 20001. on India Bonds and Exchequer Bills, it 
three per cent. Money is again very plentiful, and 
of easy discount. The issue ol the debate on the 
[corn trade continues to be the subject ol conversa- 
tion and disappointment amongst all [classes of the 
(citizens, and next to the budget nothing has excited 
them so much. , _ . 

The money market lias been heavy today ; Consols 
have declined to 91 1-4 from 91 1.2, the price at 
which they opened. Spanish and Portuguese are 
much at the price of yesterday, but very little has 
been done, and the tendency of the money market is 

The Colonial Market is without interest; the de- 
mand continues limited, aud the iparket is but scant- 
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ly supplied ; tie import# are rcry fair, but we think 
that a# the aeason advances prices wiU decline ; moat! 
-of the quotations are merely nomtnal, and the princi- 
ple article, Sugar, is selling about 300 bhds. daily at 
50s. for brown, 52a. to 54s. 6d. yellow, and fine 68s. 
to 68s. 6d. ; Mauritius, 4707 bags went by public sale 
this day, at 44s. to 56s. 6d. for low brown to fine yel- 
low, being former prices. Oils — There is still a 
very good demand for all sorts of seal and fish at 
higher prices. 

Falmouth, Sunday morning, 11 o’clock.— The 
Pike has this morning come in, having left Lisbon 
on the afternoon of Tuesday last. The account she 
brings is of a much more cheering character to the 
Constitutional cause than what has lately been re. 
ceived. An engagement took place on Sunday 
morning with the outposts of the two armies, whichj 
brought on a general engagment, the report of which 
was a complete defeat of the Migaelite lorce that 
lay outside of Santarem. The few that remained 
from the effects of the dreadful slaughter retreated 
within the walls of the city, upon which it was ex. 
peeled an immediate attack would be made, as Douj 
Pedro left here yesterday, accompanied by the Duko 
of Terceira, for the army. I have no time to say 
mere, as other expresses are about leaving. — [Cou- 
rier, March 10.] 


now ready, 

A IV 1NTJCRBST1KG AND USEFUL MAP. 
Upon which is delineated nearly all the Railroad* 
now chartered in the U. States. It is designed to show 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 
as well ss where others may hereafter be constructed to 
connect with them. It may be had either in sheets, price 
91 25, or put up in morocco for pocket maps, price 91 50, 
or on rollers at 92 25, in any quantity, by applying to the 
subscriber. D. 1 C. MINOR, 35 Wall street 

New- York, April 2. 1835. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

93TTHR AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OFPHILADBLPHIA, respestflilly Inform the public, sn4 es 
peclelly Railroad and Transportation Companies, tbat tbsy 
nave become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
oonstructisu of Locomotivs Engines, nod other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United Suites 
Euglnecrs, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
thsy are prepared to execute any orders for the construction ol 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line ol 
busiaew. 

* They have already in their possession the requisite appara 
ns for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted te travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five tea engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of I S miles per hour.l 
Their performance in other inspects will be warranted to equal 
that or the best English engines of the same class, with reaped 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
te their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re 
pahs. 

Tns engines will be adspted to the use of antbracits coal, 
pins wood, coke, or any other Aiel hitherto used in locomotivs 
engines. 

The terms shall be quite as favorable, and avea more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the saws class can be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ac. and other communications In re- 
fofense to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, In the 
elty of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIS. Secrotaiy 

December 2d, 1833. 

For ftirther information on this subiect nee No. 40, peg* 
772 of this Journal. dC 


ALBANY 8 BED-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE 
P08ITORY. 

The subscriber having resumed the charge of the I 
above establishment, la now enabled to furnish tra 
^PBHP ders and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

■ upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 
wBBMh 1833, warranted of the best quality. 

. The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for It, and by expert 
eaced seedsmen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection In this country; these are from the beet houses' 
in Europe, end may be relied upon as genuine. 

It Is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures here- 
after. they should be represented to the subscriber, not that it is I 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons aad circumstances, but 
that satisfaction may be rendered aad perfection approximated. 

Also— French Lucent, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga, an * 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Fkrwurs. 

W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market et. (opposite Poet Office.) , 
Mr Catalogues may he had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded grafts. Orders solicited early, as the better 
tasdes can be done in the execution. 

*** Mr. Tborburn is also Agent for the following publications, 
to wit:— 

New Yoke Faembe aad American Gardener's Magazine. 
Mooumcs' Maoazieb and Regleterofln vsntioas A Improve* 


American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Im- 
provements; aad the 

Now- Yore American, Dally, Tri- Weekly, and Semi- Weekly; 
either or all of which may be seen and obtained by those whs I 
wish them, by calling at 347 JVVrtA Merkel strut, Jklbsny. 


23* TOWNSEND A DURFEE* of Palmyra, Nanu- \ 
faeturere of Railroad Baps, having removed their establish- 
ment to Hudson, under the name ol Durfee, May A Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without epHce) lor in- 
clined planes of Rsilroans at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. As to 
lbs quality ot Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. A M. R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald. Engtnesi 
Hudson and Delaware Oanal and Railroad Company, Carbon 
date, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, ( 

January 29, 1893. \ 


NOTICES TO MANUFACTURERS. 

D- SIMON F AIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, in 
the county of Rensselaer, and stale of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will moke about sixty 6d 
nails, and about tony lod nails la a minute, and in the same 
propunloB larger sizes, even to spikes for shine. The nail is 
hammered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that Its capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power Is sufficient to drive one machine, sod may 
easily be applied wbsrs such power for driving machinery is in 
(operation. Said Fairmanwill make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
as they way be made, aad on tha moat reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell one half of bis patent right for the use of said 
machines throughout the United States. Any parson desiring 
unher information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the vi I lege of Lan- 
eiugburgh.— Augualli, 1833. A29tf RMfcF 


RAILWAY IRON* 
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Flat Bare In 

£3” Ninety-five tons ot 1 inch by I inch, j leagthsoi 14 to 16 
* ’ * do. j feet counter sunk 

I holes, ends cut at 
£ an angle of 46 de- 
I grots with aplf 
I cing plates, nails 
J to suit. 

250 do. of Edge Ralls of 38 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and plus. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33. and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and or 60 inches diameter for Loco-j 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 24, 2), 21, 3, 31, 31, and 31 inches diameter for Rail 
wsyCars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Government* 
end Iacorporatsd Governments, and me Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. A G. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Flos, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in thh 
country ana Great Brltaia, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. d?lmeowr 


SURVEYORS* INSTRUMENTS. 

CF» Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality 
wan anted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag 
nll'yiiig powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a larpe assortment ol Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
«u«l ►old by E. AG. W. BLUNT, 164 Water street, 

•131 6t corner of Mafdenlsne., 


STEPBENSONt 

Builder rf a superior style of Passenger Care for Railroads 
No. 264 Elizabeth ■crest, near Bleocker street, 
New-York. 

23- RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examla 
(these Cara ; a specimen of which may be seen on that part o 
the New-York and Her torn Railroad, now in operation. 
JMtf . 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

23* Tho subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, In principles ot 
construction and workmanship to any Imported or manufac- 
tured. ia tho U a tied States ; several ot which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with aTe«escupe at. 
[lacked, bv which angles can he taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescope* — and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. WM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Kaglaesrs, Surveyors, and others interested.) 

Baltimore, 1833. 

Ia reply to thy Inquiries respecting the Instruments manu- 
factured hr thee, now in use os tho Baltimore and Ohio Rail* 
road. 1 cheerfully furnish thee with the following Information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make Is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the M Improved Compass** ia sight. These are all ex- 
clusive of the number In (he service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are In good repair. They havt 
ia Tact needed but little sennit®* except from accidents to which 
all Instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and (he Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
eription of Goniometer that we have yet tried In laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This Instrument, mere recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of tne vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any this* to desire In the formation or convenience ol 
the Compass. It to indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheap instrument that 1 have ysi 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others, 
now in use for laving ol rails— ami in fact, when known, 1 think 
It will be as highly -appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully tnv triend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1883. 

Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young** “ Patent Improved Compass,** I can safely say 1 be 
Ue ve it to be much superior to any other instrument of tho kind, 
now in use. and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown. February, 1832. 

For a year past I have used Instruments msde by Mi . W. J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined the proper- 

m or a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider theae Instruments admirably calculated far layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi 
near* as preferable to aay others lor that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Eng; PhiieA, 

ml ly Osrmabt. and'Norrlsc. Railroad 


RAILROAD CAR WHEEL8» BOXRM AMD 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

2^ Also. AXLES furnished and fiued to wheels comSIetc 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N.J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
st Paterson, or 80 Wall street. New-York, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 

J6 ROGERS. KETCHUM It OROSVENOB- 


NOVELTY WORKS, 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

23* THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engine*, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work. Lathes, Presses, 
anti other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott»s Patent Tubular Boil- 
era, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be gupo- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used.^ The lulleet 
assurance ia given that work shall bo done well, and unrea- 
sonable terms. A share ol public patronage ia respectfully 
solicited. ml> 



INSTRUMENTS. 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY* 

23* EWIN k HEARTTK, at the sign of the quadrant, 
No. 63 South street, one door north ofthe Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to Inform their frienda and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, tbat they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description ol Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
Iktr terms. Instruments repaired fwllb care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instrument* are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
[the public petu«al, the following certificates from geutlsmsa of 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewln It Heartte — Agreeably to your request mads same 
months since, i now offer you my opinion ot the Instrument* 
mode at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have beea given at a much 
earlier period, but was intentional!? Jelayed, in oriieri*a|»rd 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, ae that I SSuld 
sneak with the greater confidence of their merits, ifsuch the* 
should be found to possess. 

It Is with much pleasure I can now stale that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured Iron our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, 1 have a decided preference Inf those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the compasses, not one has required any repair* within the 
last twelve months, -except from the occasional Imperlectfou of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They p oss e ss a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
|on the artists eogaged in their construction. 

1 can with confidence recommend them as belag worthy tha 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments ol superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore ami Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers* instruments 
of your Manufacture, neitieularly Spirit levels, aad Survey- 
or’s Compasses; and take pleasure in expressing in/ Opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The pan* of the levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, aad accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 

These instruments seemed to n c ip poseess all Hie modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have Iw-n 
made within these few years ; aad I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in (he field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. S. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimoie, May 1st, 1833 

To Messrs Ewin'and Heartto— As you have asked me Ia rive 
my opinion ol the merits of those instruments of your menu- 
tacture which 1 have either used or examined, I cheerfully stats 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquaiated with 
their dualities have gone, 1 have great reason to think well of 
(the akill displayed in their construction. The neatness offtieir 
workmanship has befen the subject of frequent remark' by my 
seif, and ofthe accuracy ol their performance I have received 
satisfactory assurance from others, whose opinion 1 respect, 
and who have had them for a considerable lime la use. The 
efiogu you have made eince your eeteblishment in this city, to 
| relieve ue of the uecessity of tending elaewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation aad 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you ell the eucceee which 
your enterprise so well merits, 1 remain, yours, he. 

B. H. LATROBE, 

Civil Engineer la the service cf the Baltimore and Ohio RaHJ 
road Company. 

A number of other letters are in ournoeseseWm end might be 
introduced, but are too lengthy, wo should be happy te 
{auhmiubem upon application, to an/.perscndestrnue orpsrua- 
lljng the earn*. mm 
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Dip, Declination and Variation of the Needle 

m the United States. By A Citizen op New- 
'•' l York. [For the Railroad Journal.] 

If the manufacturer of compasses in Bir- 
mingham, England, will be so polite as to send 
to Doet. Smith, 28 Water st., New-York, two 
of his needles, that stand alike in their direct- 
ire course for three days successively, he will 
then answer the question put by him in the 
Railroad Journal, of March 22d, 1834; for he 
never hasjseen two needles, which were im- 
ported from England, that stand alike for that 
length of time. 

Thb Brazilian Bamboo. — “ Among the trees 
which attracted our attention,” says Dr. Walsh 
in his travels in Brazil, “ were the different 
speeies of bamboo, some of which were of 
enormous size, and some of singular beauty. 
Of the first kind were many that measured two 
feet in circumference, sending out large lateral 
branches, and so tall as to resemble forest trees. 
Others, of equal magnitude, without any 
branches, shot out in a single stem divided in- 
to regular joints, smooth and tapering to a 
point, till they attained an immense height, 
some were not so thick, but ran up till they 
became so slender that they bent down, gradu- 
ally tapering to a very fine point, as thin as a 
horse hair, and waving across the road like 
long fishing rods. I cut one of them, which 
had shot up from the valley below, about the 
middle, where it was not quite so thick as my 
wrist. After carrying it some time in my 
hand, where it felt lighter than a cart whip, I 
laid it along the road and measured its length, 
and found it fifteen yards long, so that the 
entire plant must have been ninety feet, taper- 
ing, and polished the whole way with the most 
exquisite finish.” Another kind was so pro- 
lific that it covered the whole surface oi the 
forest, climbing to the tops of the highest 
trees, and clothing them with the most ex- 
quisite verdure. Sometimes it ran from tree 
to tree, covering the whole sloping surface of 
a glen with a level uniform curtain of the rich- 
est drapery. This vegetable surface is called 
“ grass of the thicket.” It yields the cattle a 
supply of green and wholesome fodder at all 
seasons. 


OJr The following Gentlemen have consent- 
ed to' act as Agents for the New.York Farmer 
Aft American Gardener’s Magazine ; also, 
for the Mechanics’ Magazine — the American 
Railroad Journal — and for the American 
Plouoh-Bot : 

NEW-YORK. 

New-York — Wm. A. Colman. 

“ Peter Hill. 

Albany — W. Thorbum. 

“ Little & Cummings. 

“ Hoffman & White. 

Albion , Orleans co . — C. 8 . MeConnel. 

Auburn — Edwin Reeve, Assistant P. M. 

M T. M. Skinner. 

Brooklyn — W. Bigelow. 


Buffalo — Samuel Russell, P. M. 

“ Theodore Butler. 

Canandaigua — Morse & Harvey. 
Elmira, Tioga co.— Birdsall & Huntley. 
Geneva—* Cm. Bogert. 

Hamilton — Williams, Orton bo Co. 
Haverstraw , Rockland co. — J. Douglass. 
Ithaca — Mack & Andrews. 


Kingston, Ulster co . — John J. Tappan. 
Lansingburgh — Alex. Walsh. 

Manlius — N. Williams, P. M. 
Ncw-Hamburgh — J. D. Swords, P. M. 
Onondaga, Courtland, and Madison Coun- 
ties — Oman King. 

Onondaga — R. Stewart, P. M. 

, Owego — A. P. Searing. 

Poughkeepsie — Potter bo Co. 

Rochester— C. bo M. Morse. 

Rasendale — Jacob Snyder, P. M. 

BacketVs Harbor— Z. Alien. 

Salisbury— B. L. Fish. 

Setseca falls— Ohas. L. Hoskins. 
Sherwood's Corners — A. Thomas, P. M. 


Syracuse— J. L. V. Yates. 

Troy — Postmaster. 

“ S. E. Gibbs. 

W. S. Parker. 

Utica — R. Northway, Jr. 

“ H. bo E. Phinney bo Co. 
Waddington — J. L. Thayer. 

Wheatland , Monroe co.—H. G. Woodhull. 

MAINE. 

Appleton — George Pease, P. M. 

Portland — Colman, Holden bo Co. 
WUliamsburgh — Moses Greenleaf. 

NBW-HAMP8H1RE. 

Amoskeag — Oliver Dean. 

Keene — J. W. Prentiss. 

VERMONT. 

Burlington — H. B. Stacy. 

“ Edward Smith. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston — Lilly, Wait bo Co. 
New-Bedford—W m. How. 

“ Wm. C. Taber. 

Newburyport — Charles Wliipple. 

Salem — Whipple bo Lawrence. 

Saxonville — James Darling. 

Springfield — James W. Crooks. 

West Stockbridge — John L. Goodrich, Esq. 
Worcester — Dorr bo Howland. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket — J. McIntyre. 

Providence — Martin Robinson. 

CONNECTICUT. 

East Haddam — Oliver Greene. 

Hartford — D. S. Porter. 

KiUingworth — Friend Whittlesey. 
Middletown — S . W. Griswold. 

New -Haven — A. H. Maltby. 

Norwich — Russell Hubbard. 

“ Samuel C. Starr. 

NRW-JERSRY. 

Elizabethtown — T. B. C. Dayton, P. M. 
Freehold — Messrs. Bartleson, Eds. Inquirer. 
Morristown — E. Brooks. 

Trenton — D. Fenton. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dublin, Bucks co. — N. Rowland. 

Honesdale — A. G. Dimock. 

Philadelphia— Adam Waldie, Bookseller. 

“ J. R. Pollock, 100 Spruce st. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore — Britain Chase, at the Railroad 
Company’s Office.) 

“ W. bo J. Neal, Booksellers. 

“ E. J. Coale bo Co. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington — Benj. Homans. 

“ Frank Taylor. 

VIRGINIA. 

Christiansburg — John Gardener. 

DansviUe — Editors of the Reporter. 
EverettsvUle — James Fitz. 

Fredericksburg — W. Bat tail. 

New-Baltimore — T. H. Hampton. 

Richmond — R. J. Smith. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston — B. B. Hussey. 

OHIO. 

Springfield, Clark co. — M. M. Henker. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville — J. P. Ayres bo Co. 

“ C. C. Norval. 

KENTUCKY. 

Frankfort — W. B. Bacon. 

Louisville — Wilkins Tannahill. 

Lexington — J. W. Trumbull. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Rocky Spring — A. L. Robinson. 

Vicksburg — Miles C. Folkes. 

LOUISIANA. 

Avoylle Ferry, Red River — P. G. Voorhies. 
New -Orleans — W. McKean. 

UPPER CANADA. 

? ontreal — Editor of the Herald. 
ork — J. W. Brent. 

LOWER CANADA. 

Quebec — W. Brent, Librarian. 


VOL. III. OF THETRAILROAD JOUR 
NAL AND ADVOCATE dF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS is published once a week m quarto form, with 
IB pages to each number, at S3 ; or in semimonthly form, 
of 32 pages, stitched in a cover of colored paper, at $4 per 
annum, in advance. The first and second volumes of the 
Journal may be had in two parts to the year, either stitched 
in covers or bound in boards, at the subscription prior, with 
price of binding, in one part, 50 cents, in two part* $1 per 
volume. Those in covers may be sent by mail to any 
of the country, the same as a magazine. Published at 

o. 35 Wall st., New-York, by dTk. Minor, Editor and 
Proprietor. 

THE MECHANICS* MAGAZINE AND 
REGISTER OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS is now just commencing its second year. It will 
be continued in a manner aitogellier superior to that of the 
first year. It has drawn forth many valuable corres- 
pondents, in different parts of the country, with the assist- 
ance of whom, and those who mny hereafter contribute to 
its columns, together with the ability of Mr. John Kntoht, 
formerly, and for several years , proprietor and publisher 
of the London Mechanics’ Magazine, who is engaged 
as Editor, the proprietor has no hesitation in saying that 
it will be found worthy of an extended circulation and 
a liberal support. The first year, or two first volumes, having 
been stereotyped, may now be had either in numbers, or 
bound in boards — either at wholesale or retail . Price $1 50 
per vol. in numbers, or $1 75 in boards, or $3 per an- 
num. A liberal discount made to the trade. Published 
by the proprietor, D. K. Minor, at No. 35 Wall st. N. Y. 

THE NEW-YORK FARMER AND 
AMERICAN GARDENER'S MAGAZINE, has oom- 
menoed the second volume of a new series. It is published 
once a month, in quarto form of 32 pages to each month 
ly number, at $3 pet annum in advance. The last vol- 
ume may be had either stitched in a cover , so as to be 
sent by mail, or in bpards. Price, stitched , $3 25 ; in 
boards, $3 50. Each subscriber who pays in advance, or 
previous to the first of April, free of postage or commission, 
will be entitled to eight additional pages to each monthly 
number . or 96 extra pages to the volume. Published at No. 
35 Wall street, N.Y.t D. K. MINOR, Proprietor. 

Jan. 22, 1834. 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANICS will hereafter be published at the 
same office. Each quarterly number will contain about 
300 large octavo pages, embracing the most choice articles 
from the be* agricultural and mechanical publications 
both in America and Europe. It will form 2 volumes to 
the year, of abopt 640 pages each, and will be put up like 
other quarterly publications, so as to be sent by mail. 
Price, 85 per annum, in advance. 

N. B. A small edition only will be published. 

Also, the NEW-YORK AMERICAN, daily, in-weekly, 
and semi-weekly. 

Also, the PLOUGH-BOY, a cheap agricultural pubir 
cation, of eight quarto pages, is issued once a week, a* 
81 50 per annum, in advance. It contains much inter* 
eating reading upon agriculture, dec. 

57* All Letters and Communications for the above pub- 
lications, may be addressed, free of postage, to 

D. K. MINOR. 


PATENT RAILROAI^ SHIP AMD BOAT 

O" The Troy Iron and Kail Factory keep constantly f*r 
sale every extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes and Kalla, 
from S to 10 inches, manufactured by the subscriber's Paiet-t 
Machinery, which alter five year* successful operation ai d 
now almost universal use in the United Stales (as well as An 
gland, where (he subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found »u 
perlor to any ever offered in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes having 
countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron rails, to any 
amount and on short notice. Almost ail the Railroads non im 
progress in the United Stales are fastened with Spikes made at 
he above named laein.y— lor which purpose they si* found in. 
valuable, as their adhesion is more than double any common 
pikes made by the hamn er. 

U" All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will be 
punctually attended o. 

^ v , , , e-1 HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. Y. July, 1881. 


tP Spikes are kept lor sale, at factory prices, by I. k J« 
Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchants In Alba- 
ny ami Troy ; J. I. Brower, 2-22 Wafer street, New-York r A. 
V|. Jones, Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, Baltimore; Degrarid ic 
tmith, Boston. 


P. S.— Railroad Companies would do well to forward their 
oi <lers as early as practical, as the subscriber is desirous of ex- 
tending the manufacturing so as to keep pace with the dally 
| ncrea«ing demand for his Spikes. 

la«n H. BURDEN. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

The Western Railroad Company, Incorporated by an act of 
the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee for the pur- 
pose of constructing a Railroad from the town or Jackson, In 
the county of Madison, by the most practicable route to the 
Mississippi river, wish to employ one or more persons as engi- 
neers to survey the route end superintend the location and con- 
struction of said road. Gentlemen who wish employment la 
the above capacity, will forward to the undersigned on or be- 
fore the 3d day of June next, the terms upon which they are 
willing to engage, also the most unquestionable testimonials of 
g>md character and scientific end practical skill in works of the 
shove description. An election of an engineer wifi net tako 
place before lbs 3d of June. 

By order of the Pree’t A Directors. 

JOS. B. TALBOT, Qash’r Sc, Bee. 

Jackeoa, March 18, 1814. a J alfi It 
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It is much to be desired that the bill men- 
tioned in the following notice may become a 
law: 

Survey of the New-York and Erie Rail- 
road Route. — A bill providing for this survey 
through the southern tier of counties, at the 
expense of the State, under a principal engi-| 
neer to be appointed by the Governor, is now j 
before the Legislature. 

Internal Improvement. — A project for con- 
necting, by a sloop and steamboat canal, the 
great western lakes and the Hudson river is on 
foot, and seems to command great attention 
from the inhabitants of the interior of our State 
as well as those of Michigan and Ohio. The 
plan is to render navigable the Oswego, Cnyu 

S i, Oneida, Seneca, and Mohawk rivers, the 
neida lake and Wood Creek. We give the 
following proceedings of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Territory of Michigan. The project 
is one of great importance, and we trust will 
be found practicable. — [Standard.] 

Executive Department, ) 
March 7th, 1834. $ 

Rudolph Bunner, Esq , 

President of the Convention at Oswego, Y Y. 

Sir, — In accordance with the resolution of the Legisla 
tive Council of the Territory of Michigan, 1 have the honor 
to tranamit herewith their resolutions, concurring “ in the 
views adopted at a meeting, of tho citizens of the county 
. of Oswego, New-York, on the 12th Dec. 1833, relative to 
the formation of a navigable communication on the Ameri 
can aids between Lakes Erie and Ontario.” 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, G. B. Porter. 

, * i Council Chamber, ) 

Detroit, March 1st, 1834. { 

Resolved, by the Legislative Council of the Territory of| 
Michigan. That the efforts made in the western part of the 
8tate of New-York and elsewhere, to effect a navigable 
eoomunicalion, on the American side, between Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, are highly laudable, and meet with the en- 
tire concurrence in this House. 

P Resolved, That this enlightsnsd enterprise, if successful, 


will be of vast usefulness to this Territory, and the whole 
country bordering upon the great lakes. 

Resolved, That such improvement is the more imperi- 
ously required, in consequence of the rapid advance or our! 
neighbors in Upper Canada, and, in the event of future j 
wars, would be of the utmost importance to the security 
and defence of this frontier. 

| Resolved, That we concur in the views contained iu 
the memorial and resolutions on this subject, adopted at a 
'meeting of the eitizens of the county of Oswego, New- 
I York, on the 12th of December, 1833, which have been | 
I communicated to this House. 

I Resolved, Thai the Governor of this Territory be re- 

? nested to transmit a copy of the foregoing resolutions to 
ion Lucius Lyon, Delegate in Congress from this T< 
tory, and to Rudolph Buuuer, Esq., President of the C 
vention at Oswego, referred to in the previous resolution. 

John McDowell, 
President of the Legislative Council. 
(Attest,) John Norvall, Secretary. 


Trenton, April 12. — Delaware and Raritan Ca 
nal. — The water, let into the feeder week before 
last, continues to flow and gradually increase in the 
main Canal ; there will soon be sufficient, if no 
breach occurs, for boating hence to Princeton. The 
main Canal is of sufficient capacity to contain 8 feet 
in depth and 60 feel wide at the surface. — [State Ga- 
zette.] 

The following Report, relative to the use ot 
Railroads in Pennsylvania, will be found inte- 
resting to many of our readers : 

Report relative to the Use of the Pennsylvania 
Railroads— Mr. Keating, Chairman — Read\ 
in the House of Representatives , March 4, 
1834. 

The Committee to whom was referred, on 
the 9th December last, so much of the Govern, 
lor’s message as relates to the transportation 
|on and use of the railroads of this Comm< 
wealth, report — 

That they have investigated the subject com- 
mitted to them, with all the deliberation which 
it required, and that they herewith submit a bill 
embracing the result of their inquiries. 

The novelty of the subject, and the difficul- 
ties which surround it, will at once appear 
from the fact, that, in the course of their inves- 
tigations, the committee have inet with no pa- 
rallel case to which they could look for conclu- 
sive information. All the railroads in this 
country, and all those in Great Britain, (so far 
as your committee know,) are owned by pr. ; . 
vate companies ; and no information was 
within their reach, in relation to the railroads 
on the continent of Europe, which could be 
availed in this case. 

Having, therefore, no precedent to guidel 
them, in relation to railroads made by a stateil 


or government, the committee were obliged to 
confine themselves to the investigation of the 
general principles applicable to the case, to the 
analogies to be derived from the experience^ of 

E rivate companies, and to the opinions of en- 
ghtened and experienced men. 

The first general principle they considered, 
was, what was the object of these works? 
Whether intended to benefit a large trade, car- 
ried on a long line of public work ; or to facili- 
tate the intercourse between points not far dis- 
tant from each other? Thus, the first inquiry 
is, undoubtedly, was the Philadelphia and Co- 
lumbia railroad made to benefit the great trade 
between the east and west, between the Allega- 
ny and the Lakes, on the one side, and the De- 
laware on the other ; or was it chiefiy intended 
for the readier and cheaper transportation to 
the market of Philadelphia of the various pro- 
duce ot the rich counties of Chester and Lan- 
caster ? After it shall be decided which of these 
objects is the most important, to the accom- 
plishment of that object the plan must be made 
to conform. Upon this point the committee be- 
lieve there can be no doubt. The great resources 
of the State could not have been appealed to. 
Three millions of the public money would not 
have been expended to facilitate any intercourse 
of a local and limited character. If a state is 

work of 
benefits are 

fo be general, and where the advantages of 
them can be felt in the remotest corners of her 
territory. In looking back to the history of 
our public improvements, we obtain proof that 
this was really the object first [had in view 
The public-spirited citizen, who for so many 
years devoted his time and his best abilities to 
the promotion of the improvement of the State, 
and who has, in a measure, identified liis name 
with them, appears to have been the first who 
brought the subject before the Legislature. In 
H. R. vol. 1, 1826 — 7, we find that on the 21st 
of March. Mr. Lehman introduced the follow- 
ing resolution : 

“ Whereas the State of Maryland has incor- 
porated a company, with a view of intersecting 
the Pennsylvania canal, for the purpose of con- 
veying the trade of Pennsylvania to Baltimore. 
And whereas, dec. — Therefore, 

“ Resolved, that the committee on inland na. 
vigation and internal improvement be instruct- 
ed to consider the expediency of requiring the 
board of canal commissioner to make suitable 
examinations, within the present year, with a 
view to the aforesaid objects, and to make re- 
port early in the ensuing session of the Legis- 
lature ; and also to make report in relation to 
the practicability and probable cost of a rail- 
way along the valley of the Susquchannah, 
from the Pennsylvania canal to Columbia, and 
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from thence through the city of Lancaster to 
Philadelphia.” 

And in their report of December 28, 1827, 
the canal commissioners observe, that they be- 
lieve that a communication from Columbia, by 
railway, to Philadelphia, is decidedly prefera- 
ble. Regarding this railway as an important 
feature in the system of improvement, they 
have been gratified to find, that from the bank 
of the Susquehannah, (for surmounting which 
a stationary engine will be required,) the limit 
of graduation for locomotive machinery may be 

! >reserved the whole distance to the city of Phi- 
adelphia. 

Thus, it is evident that this road was under- 
taken with a view, principally, to facilitate the 
great eastern and western trade, and that no 
system should be adopted which can, in any 
manner, impair its usefulness in this respect ; 
and the great object being the reduction of the 
price of transportation for heavy and bulky ar- 
ticles of comparatively little intrinsic value, but 
carried from remote parts of the State, no re- 
gulation should be made which may in the 
least create a tax upon this trade, by increasing 
the price of transportation upon the railroad. 
It behoves the Legislature to bear in mind, that 
the lumber, the coal, the iron, the grain, the 
flour, the salt, the whiskey, dec. &c. of 
the west, are all articles of comparatively low 
price, many of which now struggle with diffi- 
culty in the port of Philadelphia, against the 
importation from eastern or transatlantic ports 
— and that any regulation tending to check or 
to impede transportation, or to raise the price 
of freights, is a direct tax upon the trade, upon 
the industry, whether agricultural, commercial 
or manufacturing, of Pennsylvania, injuring our 
means of competition with foreign industry, 
both at home and abroad. It is a bounty given 
to the foreigner, without any equivalent to our- 
selves. Let us, therefore, in the system of ma- 
nagement of our road, discard every prejudice, 
whether resulting from preconceived ideas, or 
from local interests, and view the question in 
its broadest light, as one affecting the whole in- 
dustry of Pennsylvania. 

The great objects of transportation are eco- 
nomy, rapidity, and certainty ; and to these 
three items all others should be made to yield. 

1. What kind of power should be used on 
the road 1 

2. Whether it should be a high road or not 7 

3. By whom the motive power should be 
owned 7 

4. By whom the cars should be owned 7 
After which, we shall be able to arrive at 
safe conclusions as to the provisions of a law 
to regulate transportation on our roads. 

The first question is, as to the power 7 Two 
kinds may be used, animal or mechanical, 
horse or steam power. If we examine the pro- 
file of the Columbia railroad, we will find its 
grade constantly varying ; part of it ascending 
and another part of it descending ; varying 
through every grade, from a dead level to an in- 
clination of forty-five feet per mile. This na- 
turally leads us to the conclusion that the pow- 
er must be such that it should pass with equal 
facility (though with varying rapidity) through 
all the changes of grade, of an ascent of forty- 
five feet per mile, or a descent of the same 
steepness ; and it is evident that no horse pow- 
er can effect this. He cannot drag up hill the 
same weight that he can drag down hill, unless 
the load be much less than a maximum, in 
which case there is a great loss of power, and 
great additional expense. It has been suggested 
that the power might be increased, by having 
spare horses stationed alon^ the line, at such 
points as would present additional resistance ; 
but this is inapplicable in a road presenting so 
many and such varieties of grade as the Co- 
lumbia railroad. 

Again. It is well known that scarcely can 
two horses be found possessed of the same 
speed. All the horses must be made, however, 
to travel at a uniform rate upon a railroad, and 
as the load cannot be shifted according to the 
ever-varying strength of each, it follows that I 


the average will occasion great injury to the 
weaker horses, while the stronger ones will not 
work at their maximum of strength, which of 
course produces an additional expenditure. 

This evil is more sensibly felt in proportion 
to the increased length of the road ; as the en- 
gine (while supplied with fuel and water, and 
well oiled,) continues to work for any reasona- 
ble time without injury or impairment of its 
effect, while the power of the horse is constant- 
ly impaired by the fatigue of his muscles, until 
at last it becomes necessary to relieve him, 
which occasions much loss of time. In point 
of speed, likewise, great advantages are derived 
from the use of locomotives, since their rate of 
travelling on such a line as the Columbia rail- 
road, with the heaviest load, need not be under 
ten miles an hour, when a horse should not, 
when loaded, travel faster than two and a half 
miles to produce his maximum of effect. 

Reasoning from analogy and theory, we con- 
clude that horse power should not be used 
where locomotive engines can work with safe- 
ty. Experience confirms this position. 

There is scarcely a railroad of any extent, 
admitting the use of steam power, in which it is 
not chiefly or wholly used. In England, the 
Liverpool and Manchester, the Stockton and 
Darlington railroad, and others, the St. Etienne 
and Lyons road in France. In the United 
States we have, as instances, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Baltimore and Susquehanna in Ma- 
ryland, the Petersburg and Roanoke in Virgi- 
nia, the Charleston and Hamburgh in South 
Carolina, the Newcastle and Frenchtown in 
Delaware, the Camden and Amboy in New 
Jersey, the Hudson and Mohawk, ana the Sche- 
nectady and Saratoga railroads in New- York, 
and in our own State the Philadelphia, German- 
town, and Norristown railroad, and the Little 
Schuylkill railroad, —on almost all of which 
horse power was at first used, and on which it 
has since been in part, or wholly, replaced by 
locomotive engines with great advantage. It is 
understood that on all these roads, engines will 
be used exclusively in preference to horses as 
soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made to dispense with the latter. 

Upon this point the committee are also per- 
mitted to refer more at large to the experience 
obtained on a road in this Commonwealth, 
upon which a large trade was carried last sum- 
mer, and experiments carefully made, with a 
view to ascertain the comparative expense of 
transportation by engines and by horse power, 
and in which there was a decided advantage in 
favor of the former, even after making large 
allowances for the expense of repair to the road 
and of deterioration to the engines. Although 
the committee would not feel themselves at li- 
berty to exhibit, in a report of this kind, facts 
which were communicated to them for their 
own information, in relation to the operations 
of a private company, they are enabled to state 
that, after making all reasonable allowances, the 
expense by horse power is at least one-third 
greater than that by engines, and that after the 
improvements suggested by experience shall be 
introduced, the economy will probably be much 
greater. The road does not suffer materially 
troin the use of the engines, and the transport- 
ation is more regular, systematic, and under 
control. 

The opinions of experienced men have been 
, obtained upon this point, and while it would be 
easy to adduce the authority of many persons, 
they will be satisfied with referring the House 
to the letter of Moncure Robinson, Esq., ad- 
dressed to a committee of this House last year, 
and which is attached to this report, and to the 
opinion of the canal commissioners, as express- 
ed in a special report lately made to the Senate. 

The single item of economy in the making 
and keeping in repair of the horse-path, is an 
object worthy of attention. The making of the 
horse-path on sixty miles of double track 
is estimated by the canal commissioners at 
eighty-five thousand dollars ; and the annual 
expense of repair of horse-path is estimated by 
Mr. Gay at three hundred dollars per mile per ( 


annum, or a yearly expenditure of upwards of 
twenty -five thousand dollars, which will he ren- 
dered entirely unnecessary by the use of steam 
power. 

Nor is there any reason to apprehend that 
the curves on the Columbia railroad will inter- 
fere with the security of engines, as the curves 
between the two planes are larger than those on 
other roads upon which such engines are suc- 
cessfully used. 

The next inquiry is, whether they should be 
considered as high roads or not 7 The committee 
come to the conclusion, that the high way prin- 
ciple is entirely inapplicable on a road upon 
which a large trade is intended to pass, anil 
that the exclusive use of locomotive engines 
makes it inexpedient as well as improper to 
open it as a high road. Upon this point, the 
committee are aware that an impression has ex- 
isted with many, that the high way principle is 
the old and established system, and that the at- 
tempt to restrict it is an innovation. This is en- 
tirely an erroneous impression. If railroads 
were in every respect analogous to turnpike 
roads or canals, the opinion might he correct ; 
but differing as they a) entirely in their con- 
struction and use, the position is untenable. 
We are, on the contrary, justified in asserting, 
that no railroad of any great length, or of great 
travel, has ever been so considered. In Eng- 
land all the railroads in use, except the Surry 
and Croydell, are used exclusively by the com- 
panies that own them. It has not been in our 
power to procure the charters of many of the 
railroad companies of this State, but we can 
cite many in which the exclusive principle is 
distinctly admitted ; and these will be found to 
include most, if not all those which are now ex- 
! tensively used : such, for instance, as the Bal- 
timore and Ohio, and the Baltimore and Sus- 
quehanna railroads, the Newcastle and French- 
town, the Petersburg, the Chesterfield, the 
Charleston and Hamburg, the Mohawk and 
Hudson, the Saratoga and Schenectady, &c. 
Moroever, the same principle is distinctly recog- 
nized in the Mad Rivei*and Lake Erie railroad 
company’s charter, and in several others before 
us. We are, therefore, warranted in the as- 
sertion, that the legislation, not only in Great 
Britain, but also in New- York, Ohio, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, dis- 
tinctly recognise the impossibility of admitting 
the high way principle. The committee refer 
the House to tne previously published opinions 
of the canal commissioners, of Mr. Gay, dec. 
and would chiefly invite the attention of the 
House to Mr. Robinson. In practice there is 
no road of any length which has been found to 
answer on the high way principle. The best 
instance is unquestionably the Minehill and 
Schuylkill Haven railroad, whose length how- 
ever is only ten and a half miles ; and which 
being used only for a descending coal trade, 
horse power offers no analogy with a great 
State improvement like the Pennsylvania rail, 
roads. In England, we know of but one road 
that is a high way — it is the Surry and Croy- 
dell, which is a tram road, (not a railroad,) and 
which has never been either productive or va- 
luable. 

On the high way principle it would be im- 
possible to secure a constant, expeditious, and 
cheap transportation for all goods coming to 
Columbia. Transporting companies might 
probably be formed, who would attempt to cany 
the whole produce from Pittsburgh to Philadel- 
phia, and whose object and interest it would be 
to drive off all competition. The great out-lay 
of money required to keep up a constant line of 
engines and cars on the road, would soon 
throw the business into very few hands, over 
1 whom there would he neither check nor con- 
trol. AU the evils of a monopoly would exist, 
without any of its advantages— while all the 
evils of competition might still continue; an 
occasional understanding between companies 
would produce great fluctuations in the prices 
of freight and transportation, coming on sud- 
denly and taking the distant unawares. This 
is not a gratuitous supposition — we have seen 
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these fluctuations upon every high way in the 
United States. The accidents which occasion-1 
on ally occur on our turnpike roads, by the ra- 
cing of stage ) coache 8, would recur with the 
more frequency on our railroads, on account ofl 
the greater dangers resulting from careless- 1 
ness or inattention., The strictest police could 
not guard against them ; as it would be impos- 
sible to determine, \yith precision, the causes 
of accidents, and the persons through whose, 
agency they had occurred. Instances might 
be mentioned, from the personal experience ofj 

{ rour committee, in which trains of cars travel- 
ing in the same direction, on the same road, 
and belonging to the same owners, have, by the 
inattention of their drivers, been suddenly 
brought into contact, occasioning loss of pro- 
perty and death to horses, or damage to eti.j 
fines. Such cases are more likely to occur] 
where the property would be owned by differ- 
ent individuals. 

An attempt at a strict police, on a high way, 
would be in truth ineffectual ; but it would be 
attended with a greatdeal of petty litigation, of] 
heart-burning, or real or alleged injustice orj 
oppression. 

By placing the business under one manage- 
ment, the utmost economy could be obtained ; 
and of course the trade of Pennsylvania would 
be benefitted, and the travelling on the road 
greatly increased. 

Having come to the conclusion that the use 
of horses ought not to be permitted, and that] 
the highway principle is inadmissible ; the 
committee proceed to inquire, in the third 
place, by whom should die motive power be 
owned? Two plans have been offered, both 
deserving of great consideration. The one, toj 
place it in the hands of the agents of the $tate ; 
the other, to farm it out to contractors. At| 
the first blush, it would seem that the former 
were the more desirable. It strikes the atten- 
tion, as the fairer and the more efficient mode : 
that which keeps the control of the road most 
in the power of the State. If there must be a 
monopoly, all would be disposed to yield it ra- 
ther to the State than to an individual. But 
the advantages are rather apparent than real — 
the plan is more plausible than substantially 
good. On the continent of Europe all agencies 
of an analogous character are in the hands ofj 
government. In Great Britain they have with 
more propriety been placed in those of a con- 
tractor ; and in this country we have, in cases 
nearly parallel, found great advantage in farm- 
ing out such undertakings. No better instance 
can be found than in the post-office depart- 
ment. It was at one time thought, and we be- 
lieve attempted, to have the mail transported 
entirely by the United States. It was soon 
found, however, that all the advantages result-] 
ing therefrom would more readily attend short 
contracts, say for 4 years. There is more econo- 
my. Individuals working on their own account, 
under a strict supervision, are obliged to pay 
more attention to it than could be obtained 
from salaried officers. The difficulty of the se. 
lection of proper officers, the dangers from an 
increase of patronage, the want of a balancing 
or checking power to prevent injustice, are 
among a few of the evils incident to the con. 
ferring this duty upon salaried officers. Fori 
such men, there would be no motive (exclusive 
of a sense of duty) to produce an increase of trn-j 
vel on the road ; since the more frequently it 
was used, the greater would be their duties, 
without any additional compensation. 

With a contractor, the case would be differ 
ent. To him the increased travel or transports 
tMmfcWppld be a source of increased gain. It| 
woUhTOe his duty to procure assistance on the 
best iermg, and of the best kind. His own in- 
terest wptjj^ aoon satisfy him that no imperfect 
ear* or e&gfem, no new and untried inven- 
the brain of the inventor, 
advantageously applied on such a road. 
In frimda of such a contractor, it would be- 
come a matter of business, not experiment. 
Closely superintended in the execution of his 
contract, by a proper officer appointed by the 


canal commissioners, under the Sanction of| 
the Governor, there would be every desirable | 
security for the proper use of the road. The 
State engineer would act as nn umpire between 
the public and the contractor, and his decision 
might be with or without appeal. In order to 
make this plan unexceptionable, it merely re- 
quires that the duties of the contractor should 
be carefully pointed out to him, and that the 
execution of the contract should be strictly en- 
forced. The amount to bo charged per ton per 
mile, for all kinds of goods, being specified in 
the contract, and he being bound to carry it 
for all on the same terms, a maximum price of 
transportation might be obtained, advantage- 
ous to the whole state. Having the exclusive 
use of the road, it would be made his duty to 
keep a register, in which all goods should be 
entered, in the order in which they were pre- 
sented for transportation ; and he should be 
bound to transport them in the same order, and 
within a certain time fixed in the contract ; 
which would insure impartiality and celerity to 
the transports! ion of goods. Any neglect or 
omission would be reported to the engineer, 
whose duty it would be to see justice done and 
the contract duly executed, or the penalties! 
thereof enforced. | 

There is in such a contract, offered to the 
highest bidder and open to all applicants, no 
injustice or hardship to the community at 
large. It is consulting the public good, to es 
tablish such regulations as .will make the road 
most useful. Such a contract would be analo- 
gous to a mail contract, of which no one com- 
plains as an arbitrary measure of government. 
There is as yet no common law in relation to the 
use of railroads — there can be no rights ac- 
quired at common law to provide for. The 
State 1ms made a railroad at an immense ex 
pense, and has a right to say in what manner it 
shall be used. 

4. The next question is, by whom the cars 
should be owned ? It has been recommended, 
and from respectable sources, that while the 
motive power could not be in the hands of eve 
ry one, the cars might be owned by individuals. 
This the committee regret to dissent from. 
Nothing could be more unjust, than to throw 
either upon the Commonwealth or upon indi 
viduals, the expense of dragging cars which 
were not made of the best materials or in the 
best manner. Any one acquainted with rail- 
roads and cars must know that the power re- 
quired to draw one car, sometimes is two or 
three times as great as that required for a car 
of apparently similar construction, and com- 
ing out of the same shop. If the cars belong 
to the owner of the motive power, it will be his 
interest to find out and correct the deficiency 
of the hard running car — but if they belong toj 
individuals, no such interest exists ; and pro 
vided the inspection on the road can be passed, 
each will be anxious to make cars after his 
own peculiar nations of economy or fitness 
The inspection of a car, when finished, is not 
an easy thing — nor can it be a satisfactory one, 
unless it be taken to pieces. It must be an in- 
spection of parts; an inspection of materials 
before they are used ; an inspection of work- 
manship as it proceeds in the shop, which can 
alone insure a good running car. If the owner 
of the motive power also own the cars, he may 
have his own shops, his own foremen, and in-] 
sure a proper construction of ears. 

Agaiu, nothing is more injurious to a road 
than a badly running car. It may press against 
the curves — it mny injure the rails, dec. If the 
cars belong to the owner of the motive power, 
the inspection and control of the state engineer] 
becomes easier and more effective ; but if hisi 
attention be divided by numberless petty work- 
shops along the road, nis superintendence must 
of course be less efficient. Again, suppose an 
accident occurs in the breaking of an axle or 
wheel, on the road, while travelling at great 
rapidity with steam power, on whom is the loss 
|to fall ? It may have resulted from the wilful 
use of inferior, but cheaper materials, which 
the sordid economy or ignorance of the maker! 


of a car may have told him was <( strong 
enough” for the purpose, while no other per- 
son would have thought of using it. Such ac- 
cidents may occur — much property may be in- 
jured — lives may be lost — the road materially 
impaired — while the unconscious individual 
was merely trying an experiment as to the suf- 
ficiency of some iron in his shop. 

If the cars belong to the owners of the motive 
power, there is a remedy. Let him be made, 
by his contract, the insurer for the safe delive- 
ry of all goods entrusted to his care — the in- 
surer against all risks whatever, whether from 
accidents of the engines, from combustion of 
the goods, from damages by the breaking of 
cars, from robberies or neglect on the road. 
It will be his interest then to avoid such acci- 
dents. 

Such are general principles which in tho 
opinion of the committee should guide in mak- 
ing a contract of this kind. The duration of 
the contract is a matter of doubt ; they have 
fixed it at the shortest possible period, say 
three years, with a clause, that if at the expira- 
tion of that time a new contractor should out. 
bid the former, or if the state should refuse to 
continue to let the road out, then the new con- 
tractor or the state should be bound to take the 
property in the possession of the contractor, 
such as engines, cars, &c. at a fair valuation 
or appraisement, if he should so require it. 
Such terms are in all mail contracts, and pre- 
sent no novelty. 

Were the road finished and of established 
character, and could we hope to get at once 
good proposals for it, the committee would 
cheerfully have extended the lease ; but as the 
first term must necessarily be an experimen- 
tal one, it has been thought best to make it as 
short as possible, consistent with obtaining 
any bids. The committee doubt not that there 
is already forming, in this country, a class of 
men experienced in the use of railroads, who, 
backed Dy some friends, will become regular 
bidders for such contracts hereafter, in the 
same manner that a class of experienced and 
respectable mail contractors has been formed 
in every part of the country. While we admit 
the propriety of having almost all public works 
done by contract, as being the cheapest, most 
satisfactory manner, the committee do not see 
why the use of railroads alone should be ex- 
empted from this system. 

The bill which they herewith report, differs 
but little from that reported by a select com- 
mittee, and which passed this house last year, 
but was lost in Senate, from the lateness of the 
season. 

It makes it the duty of the Governor to ad- 
vertise for proposals, and should he receive sat- 
isfactory ones, to execute a contract for the use 
of the road, with the highest and best bidder 
—the terms of the contract to be previously 
prepared by an experienced engineer, to be ap- 
* * ' 1 * ’ to be 


pointed by the canal ccmmissioners, and to be 
thrown into proper legal form by the At- 
torney General ; the whole being {revised and 
approved of by the Governor. Should the 
Governor, however, receive no satisfactory 
bids, (of which he Js left the sole judge,) 
then be is to appoint one or more agents 
of transportation, whose duty it will be to pro- 
vide the necessary engines, cars, &c., and at- 
tend to the transportation, on such terms as the 
canal commissioners, under the direction of the 
Governor, shall fix and determine. 

In the meanwhile, the bill authorizes the ca- 
nal commissioners to consult some experi- 
enced railroad engineer, as to the location of 
water stations, warehouses, &c., and under his 
direction to cause the same to be erected ; and 
also authorizes them to purchase or contract at 
once for the manufacture of six locomotive en- 
gines, to be completed as soon as possible, and 
which, when completed, they are to transfer to 
the contractor at cost, should any contract be 
made. 

The committee were aware of all the diffi- 
culties with which the subject^ is beset, and 
they have endeavored to steer clear of the most 
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formidable ones. They hare trusted to expe- 
rience* wherever its results could be obtained. 
They have consulted the most eminent engi- 
neers in the country, and they now submit the 
whole subject to the Legislature* conscious 
that as no perfect scheme can be advised at 
first, it is best to adopt, in the outset, such aj 
plan as, in its future modifications, will in- 
volve least sacrifice of private property, and 
fewer claims for remuneration tor damages to 
the same. 


AGRICULTURE, Ac. 


Description and Drawing of Hussey’s Grain] 
Cutter . Communicated by the Inventor, i 


[We have seen one of Mr. Hussey's grain j 
cutters, manufactured in this city by Messrs.! 
R. Hoe A Co. It is a simple, substantial ma- 
chine, and from its construction and the per- 
fect manner of cutting a little artificial field of 
grain, we would add our own recommendation 
to that of the respectable names in the certifi- 
cate. The inventor is about taking it into the 
grain regions of the western part of the state, 
to exhibit its operation at the next harvest.] j 

This machine consists of a frame of good* 
oak or ash, sustained by two wheels forward, 
and one wheel or roller in the rear, and is con. 
structed in the following manner : Two sills 
are connected by severtu cross rails ; on these 
sills are fixed four posts ; two top rails arc 
framed to the tops of the posts, parallel with 
the sills, and connected also with cross rails, j 
as seen in the plate. To the forward posts is 
hung the main axle, with journals running in j 
metal boxes : on this axle the wheels are fixed ; 
with square boxes : these wheels sustain the j 
forward part of the machine, and furnish the; 
cutting power. Across the rear ends of the 
sills is fixed a plank floor of good pine, extend- 
ing several feet beyond the right wheel. This 
floor is horizontal, and its distance from the 
ground will be the length of the stubble. On 
the front edge of this floor is fixed a row of iron 
teeth, pointing forward horizontally, forming a 
comb : the teeth are formed of two parts, one 
part above and one below, and joined at the 
points, forming a range of mortices, through 
which runs a saw with the teeth sharp on both 
sides : this saw is moved by a crank which re- 
ceives its motion from the main axle. 

Two horses are attached to the machine and 
driven on the stubble, when the teeth are pre- 
sented to the standing grain, which they re- 
ceive between them, as the saw with a quick 
motion cuts it off, the morticed teeth forming a 
bearer above and below the saw. The velocity 
of the machine, while cutting, gives an impulse 
forward to the butts of the straws, causing 
the grain to fall backwards on the floor. As it 
accumulates on the floor, it is deposited or 
pushed off in heaps with a rake formed for 
the purpose, by the operator, who rides on the 
machine. 

H. Huxley & Co., 81 Barclay st. New-York, 
are agents for selling the above machine. 


This may certify, that we, the undersigned, 
members of the Agricultural Society of Ham- 
ilton county, state of Ohio, at the request of Mr. 
Obed Hussey, attended an exhibition of a ma- 
chine for cutting grain by horse power, invent- 
ed by him. The experiment was performed 
at Carthage, in this county, about the first of 
July last, before a large company of spectators, 
composed of farmers of the neighborhood, the 
citizens of Carthage, and several from Cincin- 
nati, who appeared to be united in the expres- 
sion that it was a valuable improvement in agri- 
culture. In our opinion the experiment was 
completely successful, although several impedi- 
ments occurred during the exhibition by the 
breaking of some weak parts ; these obstruc- 
tions were plainly to be attributed to the im- 
perfect manner in which the machine was 
made, it being a first experiment, and experi- 



ence not having yet taught how to proportion 
the strength of the several parts to meet the 
stress which each part might be subject to, on 
its trial, some pieces being of wood, which 
should have been of iron; but we have no 
doubt but all these imperfections can be reme- 
died in a second machine. We were satisfied 
that the impediments referred to were not to be 
ascribed to any defect in the principle, for, while 
the machine was in operation, the performance 
was complete, until some part broke by the 
violence to which it was subjected, it having 
two horses attached to it, and they several times 
driven on a brisk trot ; at this speed the grain 
was cut as well, or better, than when the 
horses were driven slow. The machine per- 
formed well, both at the rate of two and a half 
and five miles per hour; and although the 
horses were several times urged, they were 
not driven so fast at any time as to determine 
at what speed the machine might be moved, 
and do good work. The wheat was found to 
be cut much cleaner, and to be left in better 
order for binding, than when cut by the cradle. 
The saw which cuts the grain was made with- 
out a temper for cutting, consequently would 
not continue sharp long at a time ; but no dif- 
ference was perceived in the execution, the 
grain being cut equally clean, and fast, wheth- 
er the saw was dull or sharp. This was at- 
tributed to the peculiar construction of the cut- 
ting apparatus. With regard to the quantity 
of grain which the machine is capable of cut- 
ting in a given time, we can only say, that we 
saw the machine move at the medium rate of 
three and a half or four miles per hour, cutting 
a swarth five feet three inches wide ; and we 
have no doubt but the machine may be ex- 
tended with advantage to a half a rod in width 
on ordinary smooth ground. In this case the 
machine would pass over one acre in going the 
distance of one mile. From the general satisfac- 
tion expressed at the exhibition alluded to, and 
our own impressions, we would recommend Mr. 
Hussey’s grain cutter to the notice of all grain 
growers, being satisfied ourselves, that if future 


trials should equal the first experiment, it will 
be a valuable improvement to all large farm- 
ers. D. C. Wallace, Sec’y of the 

Hamilton Co. A g. Soc* 
J. D. Garrand, 

Calvin Carpenter. 

I was present at the exhibition of Mr. Hus- 
sey’s grain cutter, and concur in the statement 
of D. Wallace and others. The impediments 
referred to by them were in one instance caused 
by the loosening of a cog wheel by loss of the 
wedges, the other by the breaking of a two- 
inch wood screw, where a strong bolt should 
have been used. But for these two casualties, 
I am of the opinion that the machine would 
have performed without interruption. The 
performance of the machine while in operation 
was complete and satisfactory. I have since 
that time seen a machine on the same princi- 
ple, constructed by Mr. Hussey, in a strong 
and durable manner. I have no hesitation in 
recommending it to be a valuable improve- 
ment. * T. B. Coffin. 


[ From the New York Farmer .] 

Landscape Gardening. — From the Report 
of the Visiting Committee of the New-York 
Horticultural Society for 1828, we make an 
extract. The subject still needs the encour- 
agement of the Society. 

“ With regard to landscape gardening, the 
Committee have to report that, from the ex- 
amination which they were able to make in 
the vicinity of this city, they are of opinion 
this part of horticulture is yet in its infancy 
among us as an art. The art of laying out 
grounds, so as to display all their beauties and 
conceal their defects, is a subject of much in- 
terest in Europe, where large sums are expend- 
ed in embellishing the grounds surrounding 
the dwellings of the proprietors. There thd 
profession of landscape gardener is common, 
though almost unheard of among us ; a pro- 
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fession requiring the practical gardener’s skill, 
with a knowledge of the qualities and nature 
of forest trees, their capacity for picturesque 
effect, either separately or in groupes, a correct 
taste in selecting natural or creating artificial 
beauties, and a practised eye in discriminating 
the varied features of natural scenery. With 
these qualifications, the landscape gardener has 
tracts of land of considerable extent and diver- 
sity to operate on, assisted by all the resources 
which the wealth and taste of the proprietor 
can supply. The grounds attached to the 
country residences of our citizens are usually 
too limited to give much opportunity for the 
display of this style of gardening, and are 
generally appropriated to the more useful and 
profitable purposes of the kitchen garden, or 
the orchard, a small portion near the dwelling 
being reserved for parterres. There are, how- 
ever, many beautiful sites in the neighborhood 
of our city, particularly those which border on 
our waters, in which a fine effect might be 
produced, by a proper application of the prin- 
ciples of this brancn of norticulture. For im- 
provements in this, as well as in the preceding 
departments, we must depend upon the great- 
er diffusion of wealth among us, and the con- 
sequent greater leisure and opportunities for 
devotion to the pleasures of such pursuits. It 
is the legitimate province of our society to ac- 
celerate the progress of improvement in this 
respect ; and the committee would beg leave 
to recommend the subject to their attention, as 
worthy of the same encouragement which the 
Society offers to the other branches of horticul- 
tural skill. A. Halsey, Chairman. 

“ New-York, January 27, 1829.” 

Maple Sugar. — We give the following on 
this subject, although for the present the time 
for making the sugar will be past before this 
number reaches our subscribers : 

“ In the northern and western sections of 
this state, particularly in the counties of Jef- 
ferson and Lewis, the inhabitants are very 
laudably engaged in transplanting these trees 
into orchards, and along the lanes and roads. 
In the town of Lowville, one farmer has an or- 
chard of six hundred trees. Those growing on 
low, wet lands, are not as productive of sugar 
as those on upper lands. The latter may be 
known by the roughness of the bark, ana by 
growing to a larger size. 

“ The trees are tapped when about eight or 
ten inches in diameter, and will, at this period, 
produce from three to six pounds of sugar each 
season. Very large trees have been known to 
produce fifteen pounds. The sap or juice of 
these trees may be converted either into sugar 
or well flavored molasses. The best method 
of obtaining the sugar is to have the buckets 
perfectly clean; ana when sufficient quantity 
of the sap is collected for boiling, it should be 
strained through a woollen cloth into the 
evaporator. The best evaporating vessel 
should be about four by six feet long, and eight 
inches deep ; the bottom of sheet iron, and the 
sides of wood, set in mason work, so as to pro- 
tect the sides from injury by fire. The advan- 
tages of this construction are, rapid evapora- 
tion, by having the surface of the fluid very 
great in proportion io its depth, consequently 
a saving of fuel, and preventing that blackness 
which is communicated to tne sugar when 
boiled in a vessel entirely of iron. After the 
fluid is boiled to the consistence of West India 
molasses, it is allowed to cool, and then strain- 
ed through fine flannel. It is again put over 
a gentle fire in a clean vessel, with a quantity 
of fresh blood well mixed with it. The blood 
will'coagulate, and rise with the impurities to 
the top, which are carefully skimmed off. Af- 
ter this, a slow evaporation is kept up, taking 
care not to burn the sugar, until it is suffi. 
ciently done to granulate, which may be known 
by its granulous effect on the tongue. Most 
people, however, have various and peculiar 
methods of ascertaining its crystalline state. 


It should now be removed from the fire, and 
stirred until cool, when it will be composed of 
large sparkling grains. The sugar made by 
this process is found to be far superior to that 
made in the common way of running it into 
moulds or cakes, and is susceptible of high re 
finement.” 

Asparagus. — There are several varieties 
of the garden asparagus, as the large Ger- 
man, the red and green topped, the Battersea, 
Dutch, large Reading, &c. The large Ger- 
man red, and green topped, are considered 
preferable. 

Asparagus is propagated from seed, but is 
often increased by offsets from the old roots. 
Beds are thought to succeed best when set 
with young seedling plants ; but the shoots 
will not be ready for use as soon as when set 
with offsets. The seed should be sown early 
in May, on a bed of light rich garden soil. 

They may be sown quite thick, and allow- 
ed to grow in the bed one summer. 

In the fall, or early in the spring, a bed 
should be formed in some part of the garden, 
where it is intended it shall remain, by trench- 
ing it eighteen inches deep, and mixing with a 
suitable quantity of manure. Some prefer 
beds of only two and a half feet wide, calcula- 
ted for two rows, set at eighteen inches dis- 
tant ; others form th«r beds four feet wide, 
and set three rows at the same distance. But 
of whatever width the beds are made, the roots 
should be placed at least eighteen inches dis- 
tant from each other, and should be placed 
nearly on a level with the walks between the 
beds. After the roots are placed upon the 
beds they should be covered over about four 
inches deep with fine loose mould. The first 
year after setting, asparagus should be allow, 
ed to grow without cutting, and in the fall, 
after the frost has killed the tops, they should 
be cut off, and the bed covered over three or 
four inches thick with stable manure. In the 
spring following, the manure should be made 
loose with a fork, but allowed to remain upon 
the bed, that the young shoots may be blanch- 
ed a greater length. The soil and litter should 
ever be kept six or eight inches thick over the 
crown of the roots. When good strong 
plants are set they will produce shoots fit for 
cutting the second year after setting. The 
young shoots may be cut until the middle oi 
June, after which they should be allowed to 
grow up for seed. In selecting plants for 
setting, none should be used which have not a 
good crown or bud, as the lateral roots, or 
those destitute of buds, will not sprout, al- 
though they will remain in the ground many 
years without rotting. 

In cutting asparagus, care should be taken 
not to injure the buds upon the crown, which 
are close to the lower end of the shoot ; for 
this purpose a knife with a narrow point 
should be used, which should not be allowed to 
go as deep as the buds. When a bed of as- 
paragus is well planted, it will continue to 
produce well for twelve or fifteen years, and 
when it is found that the shoots decrease in 
size, a new bed should be formed before the 
one is taken up, that the family may be con- 
stantly supplied with this wholesome vege- 
table. — [GoodselPs Genesee Farmer.] 

Grafting and Setting out Trees in 
the same Season. — In the spring of 1830/ 1 
bought thirty trees of a different size to set in 
my orchard. In digging up the thirty large 
ones, we dug up a considerable number of 
small crooked things that were not worth any 
thing to the owner ; I therefore obtained about 


sixty from the nursery. They were of all 
sizes, from the bigness of a pipe-stem to that 
of a man’s thumb. I carried them home and 
put them in a barn. The next day being 
rainy, I went to work and grafted them. As 
soon as it was fair weather, I had them set 
out in rows, each kind by itself. The result 
was, that upwards of fifty grew and did 
well. The large ones were set out, and I 
engrafted them ; some the same day, and some 
a few days after, and they did as well as any 
scions that I ever set. 

Let trees be properly set, and 1 would then 
graft them and warrant them as cheap as 1 
would any trees whatever. Z. Sargent. 
Gardiner, March 2, 1834. — [Maine Farmer.] 


Canker Worms. — Mr. Goodsel! : Permit 
me, through the columns of your paper, to 
communicate a simple and easy method of 
destroying the effects of that great enemy to 
our orchards, the canker worm. Six years 
since, while walking in the forest and .examin- 
ing the capsules of the Castanea Americana, or 
chesnut burr, the idea struck me that they 
might be applied to advantage in preventing 
the effects of the canker worm. I took a 
piece of strong twine and sail needle, and 
made a band of them, placing all the backs 
one way, which caused the spines to project 
in all directions; I tied it round the trunk of 
an apple tree in the centre of an orchard that 
was much injured the year before, which bore 
abundantly without the leaves being injured 
in the least, while those around were all ru- 
ined for that year. 

I have since tried it several times with en- 
tire success. A set of bands will last many 
years if taken off when the insects have done 
ascending, and secured in a dry place. I have 
usually put the bands on the trees about the 
middle of March. 

In sections of the country where chesnut 
burrs are not easily obtained, I would recom- 
mend the use of the dipsacus fullonum, or 
fuller’s teasel ; although 1 have never tried it, 
I have no doubt it would make a sufficient 
barrier to prevent the ascent of the canker 
worm. Nathan Ruggles. New-Haven, 
(Ct.) Feb. 26, 1834 — [Goodsell’s Farmer.] 


To prevent Beer from becoming Ace- 
tous. — There is a way to prevent beer from 
getting acetous, or what is called hard, which 
is as simple as it is efficacious. Reasoning on 
the plain principles of chemical science, we 
were led to try it, and have this summer found 
its truth and advantage. It is nothing more 
than to suspend a knob of marble by a piece 
of tape from the bung hole to near the bottom 
of the barrel, upon which, being pure carbonate 
of lime, tfie acid quality of the beer acts on its 
incipient formation: it consequently becomes 
neutralised, and thus is kept from turning 
hard or sour. In our experiment the marble 
was considerably eaten away, except where the 
tape encircled, and the beer remained sound 
and fresh to the last drop. We mention this 
discovery as being a point of some conse- 

J iuence to householders, and especially to 
armers and their laborers in harvest time ; 
for it is more likely that weak beer should be- 
come sour than strong; it is much more 
healthy to drink it fresh than ever so little 
turned’ off, and, in the way of economy, many 
barrels might be saved, which are every year 
thrown into the hog. tub from becomiag un- 
drinkable. It will do good, however, to every 
species of beer, and, we expect, to any kind of 
home-made or even foreign wines in cask, 
which have or are likely to become tart or 
i sour. — [Oxford Journal.] ^ j 
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Hamilton’s Sawing and Boring Ma-| 
chine. — This machine is designed for saw-! 
ing and boring wood or timber, and isj 
claimed by Colonel Hamilton in his specifi- 
cation to be “ an improvement in the mode of 
salting felloes of wheels , circular and curved 
segmentSy mitre joints, tenons, and also bor-[ 
ing of felloes and hubs of wheels and 
generally for sawing circular, curved, and 
plain surfaces. 

The machine is propelled by a two horse 
power steam engine. Animal or water powerj 
may be applied for the same purpose. The 
particular form required is sawed out of thej 
timber with perfect accuracy and great ex- 
pedition, by means of one or more thin nar- 
row saws moving up and down. There isj 
also belonging to this machine a horizontal 
saw for cutting segments of circles their 
proper lengths, and with proper inclinations 
for joints, tenons, &c. &c. Hubs of carria- 
ges are bored with perfect precision. All 
these operations are effected by the chang- 
ing position of the material, accommodating 
itself as it comes in contact with the saw orj 
auger, so as to receive the exact form, incli- 
nation, dec. required. Every thing is done, 
without marking or laying out, with mathe- 
matical accuracy by means of scales, which 
are distinctly laid down on the machine. 

The machinery which guides and steadies 
the material in its movements may be readi- 
ly varied, so as to form segments of wheels 
of greater or less dimensions ; and the bor- 
ing may also be more or less inclined. The 
scale indicates the exact position which the 
part of the machine that guides the materi- 
al required to form a wheel, — for instance, of| 
greater or less circumference. Slats and 
legs of chairs may be made of various 
lengths, and thicknesses, and shapes, as fash- 
ion or utility may dictate. 

This machine affords a happy specimen of 
labor saving, and inuy be advantageously ap 
plied to a variety of useful purposes. It oc- 
cupies but little space, only a part of a small 
room. No skill is required in using it. A 
mere laborer, or a hoy, can learn in a few 
hours to use the machine, and to produce 
the article as perfect as the most skilful ma 
chinist. Like many other labor saving ma< 


chines, it performs that part of the iaborj 
which the accuracy and strength of the hu 
man hand are incompetent rapidly, and with 
precision, to perform ; it, in fact, does thej 
work which is the most difficult and toilsome 
to the laboring manufacturer. 

The expedition with which materials ol 
small value, and with very little waste, are 
converted into articles of comparatively 
much greater value is entitled to particular 
notice. Chair backs sawed from our native 
curled maple are worth from eight to twelve 
and a half dollars per hundred. 

By the aid of this machine, which costsj 
only about three hundred dollars , a common 
laborer may do the work of twenty or thirty! 
mechanics. The merit claimed by Colonel 
Hamilton consists chiefly in the facility and 
accuracy with which the material is adapted 
to the saw, so as expeditiously and uniformly 
to produce the exact form which is wanted.' 

Method of dressing Skins practised inI 
Marocco. — The following account of the me 
thod practised in dressing skins in Marocco 
was transmitted to the Zoological Society by 
W. Willshirc, Esq., a Corresponding Member 
of that Society, in a letter dated Mogadore, 
May 5, 1838. Its results are stated to be excel- 
lent, as regards the preservation and color of 
the fur, and the flexibility of the pelt. 

Wash the skin in fresh water to deprive it of 
the salt ; as soon as this is done, scrape the 
flesh off, when take two pounds of alum, one 
quart of buttermilk, and two or three handfuls 
of barley-meal, which mix well together, and 
lay on the fleshy side of the skin equally ; fold 
up and press it together carefully, and let it lie 
two days. On the third day take it to the sea- 
side, wash the skin well, and when clean and 
free from mixture, hang it up to let the water 
run from it: then take two pounds of alum 
finely powdered, and throw or spread it equally 
on all parts of the skin ; again fold up as before, 
aild allow it to lie three days, when it will be in 
a proper state to dry in the sun, hid flat, with- 
out taking away the powder. When it is dry, 
take a pint or two of fresh water, and sprinkle! 
it upon the skin, and again fold it up carefully 
for uboul two hours, to imbibe the water; then 
jlay it on a table, and, after scraping it free from 
the mixture and flesh, take a sand-stone (mther| 
rough) and rub the skin well until it becomes 
[soft and pliable, then hang it in the shade to 
|dry. The process is then complete* i 


When the skin is perfect, having the head, 
horns, &c. take off the horns, and fill their 
cavity with a mixture of equal parts of pow- 
dered alum and ashes of charcoal dissolved in 
water, and expose them two days to the sun. 
Saturate the trunks of the horns with eight 
ounces of alum dissolved ill water, and fold up 
with the skin, and apply the same on each oc- 
casion when employed in curing the skin. The 
flesh on the head and jaws to be carefully taken 
off, filling the same with powdered alum. It 
should remain in the sun until perfectly dry. 

In addition to the foregoing description of the 
mode used in Marocco, in dressing skins, as 
related by the persons employed by Mr. Will- 
shire, it may be well to observe that the pro- 
cess does not take so long at Mogadore, as Mr. 
W. has often received back skins of the Aoudad 
and Leopard from the dresser, on the third or 
fourth, and never exceeding the fifth day, per- 
fectly cured. Allowance has been made by the 
dresser, in the foregoing description, for the 
difference in the climate of London. 

The skins of smaller animals must not be 
subjected to so lengthened a process, or they 
will become harsh, and the pelt impoverished. 
— [Proceedings Zoolog. Soc.] 

The Press in China. — There is but one 
journal in the Chinese language in the whole 
Chinese empire ; it is published at Pekin, and 
is called the King Pao, or “ Messenger of the 
Capital.*’ It contains all the ordinances sub- 
mitted to the Emperor for approval by the six 
ministers of Pekin, and the various authori- 
ties of the provinces, as well as by the com- 
mandants of the military corps. The amount 
of subscription is a liang and ah ounce of sil- 
ver (about equal to twelve francs) per annum. 
The inhabitants of the capital alone have the 
advantage of receiving the paper every day at 
a regular hour ; for, as China has no such es- 
tablishment as a post-office, the country sub- 
scribers get their papers only as occasion may 
favor ; consequently, those living at a con- 
siderable distance from the capital receive 
them very irregularly. 

Causes of Indigestion. — Among the chief 
causes of indigestion (says Dr. Wilson Philip, 
in his treatise on this disease,) which act di- 
rectly on the muscular fibres of the stomach, 
arc narcotic and other offensive substances 
received into it. I have found that although 
opium applied to the external surface of the 
alimentary canal and heart produces no sensi- 
ble effect on their muscular power, applied to 
their internal surface, it produces the same ef- 
fect as when directly applied to the muscular 
fibres themselves, impairing their power, un- 
less the quantity be extremely minute, and in- 
stantly destroying it if the quantity be con- 
siderable. It is probable that other offensive 
substances acting on the stomach — tobacco, 
distilled spirits, strong peppers, those of an 
acrid or putrid nature generated in the sto- 
mach itself, &,c., may also in the same way 
immediately affect the muscular fibres. It is 
not uncommon fora fit of indigestion to be in- 
duced by taking suddenly considerable quan- 
tities of iced fluids. Violent and repeated 
vomiting also debilitates the muscular fibres 
of the stomach. But of the causes which im- 
mediately affect them, the most frequent and 
powerful is morbid distention, the most com- 
mon cause of which is eating too fast ; anoth- 
er frequent cause being high seasoning and 
great variety of food, or such as particularly 
pleases the palate, by which we are induced 
to eat after the appetite is satisfied. 

Wisw all’s Yoke Cutter for dressing 
Spokes of Wheels. — By means of a circu- 
lar saw operating in connection with the 
cutter wheels, the timber is squared and cut 
to any length that may bo required, and the 
tenons of the spokes are then formed of any 
required dimensions. The spoke being pre- 
sented to the action of the first cutter, or ten* 
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on wheel, by hand, the tenon is formed in 
less than a minute, and the body of the spoke 
is dressed into shape and smoothly finished, 
first on one side and then on the other, by 
two operations, in another minute, more per- 
fectly than it could be by any mere hand 
tool, though used by the nicest operator. 
No means of forming the round tenon which 
is to be inserted in tbe rim was exhibited. 
This, it is obvious, must be effected by a 
fourth operation. The whole machine is 
evidently capable of a more perfect con- 
struction tjian that examined by the commit- 
tee ; but such as was exhibited in operation 
is evidently a useful improvement, and a la- 
bor saving machine of great profit. It saves 
all the time which an operator by hand ne- 
cessarily expends in judging by his eye of 
the exactness of tbe shape given, and to be 
gained by his tool, and may be operated in 
artificial light, when the laborer by hand 
would be scarcely able to judge of his own 
work. There is therefore much gained by 
the art of making wheels, which artists in 
that branch of mechanics will find profita- 
ble to themselves, as they can employ their 
journeymen more usefully on other parts of 
the wheel, and in adjusting them to each 
other. 


Evert Nerve appropriated to its Func- 
tion. — From this law of our nature, that cer- 
tain ideas originate in the mind in consequence 
of the operation of correspondent nerves, it 
follows — that one organ of sense can never be 
come the substitute for another, so as to excite 
in the mind the Same idea. When an indi- 
vidual is deprived of the organs of sight, 
no power of attention, or continued ef- 


fort of the will, or exercise of the oth- 
er senses, can make him enjoy the class of 
sensations which is lost. The sense of touch 
may be increased in an exquisite degree ; but 
were it true, as has been asserted, that indi- 
viduals can discover colors by the touch, it 
could only be by feeling a change upon the sur- 
face of the stun, and not by any perception of 
the color. It has been ray painful duty to at- 
tend on persons who have pretended blindness ; 
and that they could see with their fingers. But 
I have ever found that by a deviation from 
truth in the first instance, thty have been en- 
tangled in a tissue of deceit ; and have at last 
been forced into admissions which demonstra- 
ted their folly and weak inventions. I have had 
pity for such patients, when they have been the 
subjects of nervous disorders, which have pro- 
duced extraordinary sensibility in their organs 
— such as a power of hearing much beyond 
our common experience ; for it has attracted 
high interest and admiration, and has gradual- 
ly led them to pretend to powers greater than 
they actually possessed. In such cases it is 
difficult to distinguish the symptoms of disease 
from the pretended gifts which are boasted of. 
Experiment proves, what is suggested by 
anatomy, that not only the organs are appro- 
priated to particular classes of sensations, but 
that the nerves, intermediate between the brain 
and the outward organs, are respectively capa- 
ble of receiving no other sensations but such as 
are adapted to tSeir particular organs. Every 
impression on the nerve of the eye, or of the 
ear, or on the nerve of smelling, or of ta&tes, 
excites only ideas of vision, of hearing, of 
smtfling, or of tasting ; not solely because the 
extremities of these nerves, individually, are 
suited to external impressions, but because the 
nerves are, through their whole course, and 
wherever they are irritated, capable of exciting 
in the mind the idea to which they are appro- 
priate, and no other. * A blow,|an impulse quite 


unlike that for which the organs of the senses are 
provided, will excite them all in their several 
ways ; the eyes will flash fire, while there is 
noise in the ears. An officer received a musket 
ball which went through the bones of his face: 
in describing his sensations, he said that he 
felt as if there had been a flash of lightning, 
accompanied with a sound like the shutting of 
the door of St. Paul’s. On this circumstance, 
of every nerve being appropriated to its func- 
tion, depend the false sensations which accom- 
pany morbid irritation of them from internal 
causes, w T hen there is in reality nothing pre- 
sented externally; such as flashes of light, 
ringing of the ears, and bitter tastes or offen- 
sive smells. These sensations are caused, 
through the excitement of the respective nerves 
of sense, by derangement of some internal or- 
gan, and most frequently of the stomach. — 
[Bell’s Bridgewater Treatise.] 


Arabian HoRSE.—Perhaps the most re- 
markable point about tbe Arabian horse is the 
extraordinary smallness of the head and mouth, 
— so small, indeed, is the latter that you would 
think they might use a common tumbler for a 
water bucket. 


Observations on the Prevailing Currents of 

the Ocean and their Causes . [From the 

United Service Journal.] — Continued^from 

p. 216. 

In considering the origin of the currents 
of the ocean, it must be kept in mind that 
they proceed from two distinct causes, and 
thus exhibit one of the most wonderful and 
provident effects to be seen in the order of 
the works of the Creator. Water and air, if 
left stagnant, soon become corrupt and un- 
wholesome ; and it is evidently a wise provi- 
sion of the Almighty, which has furnished 
the laws by which a constant circulation and 
movement ore kept up in both. In the case 
of the atmosphere, the circulation occasioned 
by the winds takes place, partly by means of 
the revolutions of the earth on its axis, and 
partly by the expansive nature of air when 
affected by the heat of the sun. Tho lower 
beds of the atmosphere are elevated into the 
higher regions by heat ; and other portions 
of the fluid, rushing in to fill the vacuum, 
occasion streams of wind of various degrees 
of force. The seasons of the year, and the 
duration of the effects of summer and winter 
in various latitudes, also occasion similar cur- 
rents of air more or less durable, according 
to circumstances. But in the case of the 
currents of the ocean, there are but two 
causes from which constant currents can pri- 
marily arise : one from the rotatory motion of 
the earth, from west to east y which causes an 
apparent current from east to west in the open 
seas near the equator ; the other cause arises 
from the inclined position of the earth with 
regard to the sun, by which a greater evapo- 
ration takes place from the waters of the sea 
within the tropics, than in the more tempe- 
rate and frigid zones; and on the other 
hand, a proportioned condensation of this va- 
por (in the form of rain, dew, and snow,) 
takes place in the latter regions, greatly su- 
perior in quantity to what falls, during the 
whole year, in the former. These effects of 
temperature are so vast, when viewed upon 
the scale of the whole earth, that the balance 
of the ocean would be deranged by them, 
thus losing water in one region and regaining 
it in two others. This want of equilibrium 
is, however, obviated by constant currents in 
tho ocean, from the poles towards the tro* 
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Fig. 1. 

Theory of the General System of the Currents both of aqueous and aerial Fluids.. 



Fig. 2. 

Unopposed Current. 


Fig. 3. 

The Coneequence of Oppoeitkm. 


pics.* In figure 1 of the following plate, 
(where the outer line denotes a supposed 
boundary to the atmosphere,) we see the va- 
pors rising from the equatorial regions, apd 
passing towards the poles, where they return 
to their parent deep, in the form of dew, 
rain, and snow. Thus restored to the ocean, 
they flow towards the tropics, and there 
chime in with the prevailing currents, in their 
course to the westward. In the central part 
of the same figure an idea may be formed of 
the effect of an intervening continent, in op- 
posing its solid form to the fluids through 
which it is rapidly and constantly passing, 
with greater velocity than those fluids can 
possibly follow it. At l,the equatorial cur- 
rent meets an opposing cape, which divides 
it into two parts : one flows pretty freely 
from the north-west, being kept, however, in 
its place by the north polar currents pressing 
„ towards it. It meets another projection at 7, 
still farther to the north ; and after passing it, 
the stream is forced into its more natural po- 
sition near the equator, and proceeds in its 
westerly course, after forming a great coun- 
ter-current or e idy in the sheltered gulf at 6, 
where navigators would fall in, for days toge- 
ther, with what would appear, if viewed on a 
small scale, totally opposed to the theory now 
under explanation. Returning to the Cape 
at 1, we find the other half of the northern 
equatorial stream proceeding to the south, 
west, where it fills the deep gulf, or sea, at 
3, and keeps up the waters there at a high 
level, on a principle which will immediate- 
ly be explained. It cannot, however, make 
its escape in a body or current from this 
gulf, but, being confined by the southern di- 
vision of the equatorial stream, a variety of 
eddies on a considerable scale are produced 
at 2. It is unnecessary to explain the figure 
further, by proceeding to the southern hemi- 
sphere, where similar effects are produced by 
nearly similar causes at the points 4 and 5 ; 
we may therefore proceed to explain upon 
what principle the level of the sea in the gulf 
at 3 is kept up at a higher level than the 
same surface in the bay at 6, an effect which 
is known to exist in several remarkable in- 
stances on the globe, and which, according 
to the theory, ought to exist in every situation 
similarly situated. 

By fair analogy, we find that, in this, as in 
other parts of nature, what takes place on a 
6mall scale may also be looked for on a 
larger. Proceeding then upon this principle, 
and considering minutely the rapid and rocky 
course of a brook or river, we find that, so 
long as the water flows over a smooth and 
equal bed, the depth and surface of the 
stream are in all places alike, as in figure 2 
of the plate. But when, on the other hand, 
a fixed and solid opposition is encountered, in 
the form of a projecting rock, derangement 
in the level instantly takes place, to a degree 
proportioned to the bulk of the opposing ob- 

* It is probable, perhaps even certain, that heat has also 
a very considerable influence in keeping up the movement 
and circulation of the waters, but it is not likely that cur- 
rents of great extent are set in motion by this cause. Water, 
like air, expands by heat, and contracts by a certain degree 
of cold, not, however, so low as tfie freezing point, for nt 
that temperature ice is formed, and the formation of ice is 
always accompanied by violent expansion, so great, indeed, 
ns to burst the strongest vessels, and to cause explosions 
like cannon, in the lofty glaciers of Alpine regions. 

As warm water rises above the colder, (except in the 
extreme case of ice, which always floats,) and as current* 
and counter-currents are always acting horizontally, and 
then intermixing the fluids from the poles and from the 
tropics, it is obvious that an interchange must also be con- 
stantly going on vertically , in the waters of the ocean, and 
thus completing the circulation of which the greet super- 
ficial currents, already described, are the leading cause. 


ject. An accumulation or rise in the water 
takes place on the upper side, until the cur- 
rent finds a vent at one or both extremities, 
and without this vent, the accumulation in- 
creases until the water flows over the top, 
when the difference of level above and be- 
low the object is at once apparent (see fig. 
3). But supposing the impediment to be 
small, id proportion to the size of the stream, 
still, in every case, a change of level must 
be the consequence ; and the recovery of 
tranquillity is only completed at some dis- 
tance below the object, where it, at length, 
falls again into the general inclination. Be- 
neath or behind this opposing rock, then, 
there is a sheltered nook, upon which the 
stream can only act in the form of an eddy : 
and in such nooks buoyant objects are often 
kept, as it were, imprisoned by the force of 
the stream on each side, and floating round 
in one continual circle. These eddies of the 
smaller rivers are equally ivell known to fish 
and fishers, as both are there sure to find 
their wished-for prey. Now, all these effects 
are to \>c expected on the great scale of the 
ocean current, as well as in the smaller in- 
stance of an inland brook. The streamward 
side of these mighty livers will always he 
found on a higher level than the eddy side ; 
and consequently the inland gulf at 3, (fig. 
1,) ought to be considerably higher than the 


waters in the bay at 6, which remains shel- 
tered from the powerful action of the current. 
Thus the level of the Red Sea, which is filled 
and kept up by the action of a powerful 
stream aerpss the Indian Ocean, was found, 
by the French engineers, to be so conside- 
rably higher than that of the Mediterranean, 
that much difficulty and expense would have 
been incurred in the canal which was once 
projected across the isthmus of Suez, in order 
to facilitate the communication with India by 
this route. A second instance of this effect 
no doubt exists in the gulf of Mexico, com- 
pared with the level of the north Pacific on 
the western coast of Mexico ; but the actual 
difference of level has not yet been ascer- 
tained. A remarkable instance, however, of 
his difference of level, obviously arising also 
irom the above cause, has been kindly com- 
municated to us by Sir H. Douglas, who was 
then governor of New Brunswick, where it 
was found that, in a proposed canal intended 
to have been cut from the top of the Bay of 
Fundy to Bay Verte, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, (a distance by land of only four- 
teen miles,) the difference of level of 
i he two seus was no less than sixty-three 
feet,* the rise of the tide in Bay Verte being 
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only seven feet, while that in Cumberland 
Bay, of the Bay of Fundy, exposed to the 
full force of the Gulf stream, was seventy 
feet. The Bay of Fundy is kept at this high 
level in consequence of the projecting penin- 
sula of Nova Scotia impeding the current 
which rushes along that coast towards the 
north, and which, from the bend of the coast 
towards the north-east, is carried in that di- 
rection, leaving the gulf of St. Lawrence as 
a sheltered eddy or nook. 

We may now proceed to a cursory view 
of the whole existing system of the currents, 
as far as the observations of navigators have 
made us acquainted with them ; but in the 
rapid sketch which is alone consistent with 
the limits of a paper of this description, it 
would be impossible, and even injudicious, 
to be led from the general outline into any 
notice of the innumerable minor currents of | 
which seamen have frequently made men- 
tion, and which may often be looked upon as 
eddies and counter-currents, produced by 
the mata body of the stream, f and being oc- 
casioned by a variety of changing circum- 
stances, may not again be found in the 
same exact position. 

As it is necessary in this circuitous course 
to start from some particular point, which 
may be considered as it were a commence- 
ment of the circle, we may adopt as the most 
proper the western line of the continent of 
America, whereby the circle is more nearly 
broken, from pole to pole, than by any other 
of the dry lands of the earth. Setting out 
then from this point, and viewing more espe- 
cially the equatorial line of currents, we 
enter the immense expanse of the North and 
South Pacific, where every account that has 
touched upon the currents tends to establish 
the fact of their westerly course ; and as the 
force of these currents must there be more 
steady and equal than on any other part oi 
the globe, from their being unopposed by any 
thing more important than clusters of small 
islands, we should not expect them to assume 
that dangerous and impetuous power by 
which they are frequently distinguished in 
the Chinese sea, and in the Atlantic. Mr, 
Mariner, and other navigators, have given 
us some interesting proofs of the existence 
of westerly currents, in the adventures of 
parties of natives, passing from one island 
to another, being carried to a distance oi 
many hundred miles, and being found on 
islands from whence they were utterly hope- 
less of ever being able to regain their native 
shores. Of this portion of the globe, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that we as yet 
know but little with regard to the currents. 
But if we find in the Indian Ocean, and in 
the Atlantic, a series of well established 
facts in support of the system now under con- 
sideration, we have a full right to extend it, 
by analogy, to the less visited parts of the 
globe, especially when corroborated by the 
few but striking facts just alluded to. Pro- 
ceeding then in a westerly course, and hav- 
ing reached the western bounds of the Paci- 
fic, with the Chinese islands and shores on 
the one hand, and the continent of New-Hol- 
land on the other, we hear of a succession 

t Mqjor Rennell's work on the current* ia accompanied . 
by a laborious and valuable volume of charts, which, if 
any objection could be made to them, might be considered 
so minute as to produce concision. It appears that the 
courses of the minor eddies have been laid down wherever 
anv naval authority could be produced for their existence, 
although it is more than probable that a large proportion 
of them may not again be found in the same position by fu- 
ture navigators. 


of powerful currents from the eastward, fore-' 
ing their devious courses through the crowd- 
ed archipelago, and pointing towards the 
east coasts of Africa. Here the currents oi| 
both sides of the equator, being confined in 
a much smaller space than in the Pacific, 
and being forced by the form of the land 
out of that position which is naturally given 
them by the rotatory motion of the earth, 
become more violent, and consequently more 
obvious. In their efforts to retain their po 
sition north of the equator, they act with 
great force against the shores of the seas 
of Bengal and of Arabia, occasioning in the 
former the well known and formidable surf 
of Madras. Finding no vent in a northerly 
direction, the united stream is forced to the 
southward, along the east coast of Africa, 
and if left at liberty, it would follow the south- 
erly impetus thus given to it, and flow into 
the southern ocean. In this, however, it 
is opposed by the south polar currents, and 
it therefore no sooner arrives at the Cape of 
Good Hope than it doubles that point, in the 
well-known Lagullas stream, and, running in 
a north-westerly direction, hastens to regain 
its natural position on each side of the equa 
tor. The force of this current off the Cape 
is so great, that nothing but a prevalence oi 
westerly winds at some seasons could ena 
ble outward-bound ships to make head 
against it; and even with these favorable 
winds, ships are constantly found driven to 
jthe westward in the very face of the wind 
In following out the course of the equato- 
rial stream across the Atlantic, we find it in 
part crossing the equator obliquely, and this] 
great moving mass of waters, striking upon 
the eastern point of Brazil, is divided into! 
two streams, one driven to the southward by 
the form of the coast of South America, 
until it is forced round Cape Horn, as it had 
before doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
[joins in with the waters of the Pacific ; the 
other, taking a north-westerly course towards | 
the Caribbean sea and the Gulf of Mexico, 
passing with considerable force amongst thej 
islands of the West Indies. Having reached 
the Gulf of Mexico, which opens its extend- 
ed arms, as it were, to receive it, the current 
is there brought to a full stop, being preclu 
ded from advancing to the westward, orj 
northward, by the form of the lands, and the 
waters being in consequence accumulated 
into a higher level than perhaps in any other 
known position of the whole globe. This 
elevation has often been supposed , and has 
even been shown to be demonstrably certain, 
without, however, any good reason having 
even been assigned for the phenomenon. 
We here, therefore, find a natural, and even 
necessary cause, upon the same principle as 
has been already explained by fig. 3 of the 
plate. The high level of the sea in the 
Gulf of Mexico cannot, however, pass a cer- 
tain boundary, and the swell of waters at| 
length finds relief by the only possible,! 
though tortuous course, that is left open forj 
its issue. The stream then rushes with aj 
violence proportioned to its late confinement, 
round the south point of East Florida, and] 
here, taking the name of the Gulf Stream, 
it proceeds to the northward, along the coasts 
of the United States to Newfoundland, where [| 
it encounters the Great Bank, and becomes 
[again divided, one portion continuing towards 
the north and east by Iceland and the coast 
of Greenland, until again stopped by the 
north polar currents ; and the other, bending] 
to the east and south, is terminated in an 


immense vortex in the centre of the north 
Atlantic, where it accumulates on the sur- 
face prodigious quantities of the fucus rta- 
j tans, or Gulf-weed, which is known to flour- 
ish in the warm waters of the Gulf, and to 
be carried by the stream into the Atlantic, 
and there covers the surface for hundreds of 
miles, together with floating timber and 
other bodies,- washed out by the rivers of 
America. In this great eddy, then, the fa- 
mous Gulf Stream may be said to terminate ; 
but not so the other portion of the current 
which had passed on towards the north : 
when met by the north polar currents from 
the arctic seas, it is headed back towards 
[the south, along the coast of Norway, and 
into the North Sea. We here feel its effects 
upon our own coasts, especially of the north 
[of Scotland, and of Ireland, where floating 
substances from southern latitudes are fre- 
quently found. A minor branch passes 
through our channel, and rejoins the great et 
stream across the Bay of Biscay ; and the 
whole at length becomes blended once more 
in the equatorial current off Cape Verde and 
the coast of Africa. 

In on interesting work which has recently 
appeared — the Narrative of Capt. Owen’s 
Voyages for the Survey of the Coasts of 
Africa — we have a distinct proof of the 
great obscurity which still overshadows the 
subject of the currents. In the observa- 
tions on the results which have been gained 
by this long, interesting, and most fatal ex- 
pedition, we find the greater part of the sub- 
; ect connected with the currents summed 
up in the following passages at the end of 
the work. 

“ As in the foregoing narrative but few ob- 
servations have been introduced respecting 
the currents, and as it is a subject of much 
speculation and interest, at least to those 
connected with navigation, the following re- 
marks from Capt. Owen’s Journal may be 
considered worthy of publicity. 

“ It is a well known fact, as regards the 
African seas, that there is a perennial current 
which sets into the Atlantic Ocean , round the 
entire southern extreme of that continent ; 
this current varies in its velocity in different 
situations, and at different periods, from five 
miles to one mile an hour. Some writers 
have supposed that, with reference to the 
Great Ocean, the Atlantic may be considered 
as a kind of mediterranean sea, the evapo- 
ration from which, together with winter 
frosts to thd northward, must be supplied 
from the Southern Ocean, in like manner as 
the Mediterranean is fed from the Atlantic ; 
and this hypothesis is borne out by the strong 
perennial currents about the shores of Capo 
Horn, and through the islands in its vicinity. 
But it is remarkable that these currents never 
appear to extend more than twenty leagues 
beyond the common deep-sea soundings, while 
their velocity is much decreased wheit near 
the shore ; from which it may be understood 
that the depth is much diminished, and the 
stream broken by projections of bank and 
sand. 

“ Ships are frequently carried to the west- 
ward, quite round the Cape of Good Hopfe, 
even against the strongest north-west gales , by 
this current.” 

Capt. Owen then proceeds to state the 
dangerous nature of the short though high 
waves produced by the currents and wind 
being in opposition, and the most effectual 
course by whic i rhe danger may be avoid- 
ed It is quite clear that every thing here 
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stated is strictly in accordance with the the- 
ory here advanced. He bears witness to 
the constancy of the current from east to 
west ; and in other parts of his work, when 
treatiug of the east coasts of Africa, and 
those of Madagascar, he mentions the rapid 
nature of the currents passing dawn from 
the northward towards the Cape , by which, 
in one instance, the Leven, in making the 
point of Mombas, was driven so far to the 
southward, that it took her six days to regain 
what she had lost by the failure of the wind 
for about three hours . — [Vol. II. p. 150.] 

It is known also that, off the Cape, ships 
have been driven to the westward, at the 
rate of sixty or seventy miles per day, even 
against a strong westerly wind. 

The only part of Capt. Owen’s statement 
which in any degree stands opposed to what 
is now advanced, is the allusion to the con- 
stant currents at Cape Horn. These are 
not stated to run to the eastward, or into , in- 
stead of out of the Atlantic, but that fact is 
implied by the theory of evaporation from 
the Atlantic, which is counter-balanced by 
entering currents at both capes.' This is op- 
posed by the general reports of the naviga- 
tion of Cape Horn ; it is opposed also, most 
distinctly, by the much better attested facts 
of currents out of the South Atlantic to- 
wards the north. For if evaporation took 
place on so great a scale as to produce en- 
tering currents at the two great capes, we 
must admit that an entering current should 
also flow from the colder latitudes of the 
north, which is not the case. As to the fact 
of the current at the Cape being little felt 
close in shore , and gradually diminishing m 
force as it extends to the open ocean, a hun- 
dred miles or more from land, it is in every 
way consistent with the whole theory of in- 
land rivers. In the case of a projecting 
bank or rock in a river, the actual point of 
contact is exposed to great violence, but eve- 
ry other point of the stream exhibits the 
phenomena described by Capt. Owen off the 
Cape. Under the most projecting rock or 
point, comparatively smooth water is gene- 
rally found close to the side ; while the main 
body of tlie stream drives past with a dis- 
tinct and rippling outline, diminishing in 
force, however, as it spreads out into the ex- 
panding pool below.* 

We have thus passed in review the great 
and leading course of this wonderful and 
most admirable system by which the waters 
of the ocean are kept in that continued 
movement so necessary to their purity, and 
by which, also, it is highly probable that 
many important ends are. effected, in regard 
to the amelioration of the climates of vari- 
ous parts of the earth. The land and sea 
breezes of the hotter climates are now well 
known, and also their causes. We may na- 

* Mqjor Rennell rives many interesting instance# of 
bottles and other bodies carried by the currents* In one 
case a bottle was thrown overboard from the Osprey, of 
Glasgow, on tha 174h of January, 1822, in 6° 13' south 
latitude, and 15° 31V west longitude, and it was found on 
the 27th of July of the some year, in Mayard Boy, in the 
island of Trinidad. 

In another case, still more remarkable, a bottle was 
thrown from the American ship Lady Montague, on tha 
15th of October, 1820, two leagues north-east of the island 
of Ascension, and was picked up on the west coast of 
Guernsey, the 6th of August, 1821, and notice of it sent 
to the Admiralty. IT is certain that this bottle must have 
passed, in ten months, over the whole course of the Gulf 
Stream, and from thence be carried (probably by the 
coasts of Iceland) into the North sea, and through the 
English Channel. We cannot, however, decide from this, 
or almost any instance of floating bodies, os to the rapidity 
of the current, for we cannot tell how long it may have 
bean detained at various points, nor how loag it may have 
amained on the spot where it was eventually discovered. 


turally suppose this wholesome interchange 
to be powerfully affected by streams of cur- 
rent from the cooler latitudes ; and we also 
may be assured that the heated waters of 
the Gulf Stream must carry along with them 
into the Frozen Ocean a degree of warmth 
which cannot but materially affect the rigi- 
dity of those latitudes. Even in our own 
country, we are well aware, from continued 
experience, of the mild effects of a wester- 
ly wind. We have no particular warmth to 
look for from the lands to the westward of 
us ; on the contrary, the winters of Labra- 
dor and of Canada are well known to be 
unusually severe. But when we find that a 
vast reservoir of heated water, and conse- 
quently of warm vapors , exists in the Atlan- 
tic, we can no longer find a difficulty in na- 
turally accounting for the mild and humid 
effects of our westerly winds, which, even 
in winter, produce on Ireland and the west 
coast of Britain the verdant growth of a 
milder season. 

It is scarcely necessary, in conclusion, 
again to revert to the theory of the winds 
being the prime movers of the currents ; for 
besides the arguments already adduced, by 
which we trust it has been shown that ocean 
currents could not hut exist, even if there 
were no winds whatever, we have only to 
examine the numerous instances mentioned 
even by Major Rennell, of ships being drift- 
ed far to windward , in the very teeth, not of 
transient breezes alone, but of settled and 
heavy gales. “ One ship,” says he, “ was 
carried 10° of longitude (equal to 570 miles) 
to the westward, between Cape Verde and 
the Cape of Good Hope, and yet had been 
subjected to the south-east trade wind. Ano- 
ther was driven 220 miles, between the Ca- 
naries and the coast of Brazil. Another in 
the equatorial current, in June and July, 
was set 297 miles to the westward, in five 
following days , between 3° north and 4i # 
south, and yet had entered the south-east 
trade wind.” Such, and numerous other in- 
Stances, well known to all seamen, are suffi- 
cient to show that the currents must be set 
in motion by some much more powerful and 
less superficial cause than the mere friction 
of the winds, however fixed or severe. That 
the winds agitate the surface of the waters 
no one will attempt to question ; but that this 
agitation can extend to the vast depths at 
which the law of fluids above explained must 
operate, we have not the slightest reason to 
suppose. Major Rennell brings forward, in 
proof of his theory, the well known fact, 
that the surface of a canal, or of a lake, is 
always higher at the leeward than at the 
windward side. This fact is at once ad- 
mitted, but it is one of very small effect, and 
merely superficial, being occasioned by waves, 
and instantly subsiding with these waves. 
But in order to prove the point, it must be 
shown, that in a straight canal of several 
miles in length, with a strong breeze right 
on end, the force of the winds, near the mid- 
die of the distance, (where they must have 
acquired their full force,) can affect an ob- 
ject of no great weight at (he bottom of the 
canal , and at a depth of four or five feeU If 
this effect takes place in canals, or in large 
iifland lakes, such as those of North Ameri- 
ca, and also at considerable depths, the theo- 
ry might be supposed to derive some support 
from it. But this is not the case ; and in in- 
land lakes, of whatever extent, although the 
surface may be raised on the leeward side, in 
violent winds, objects deposited at a few 


feet of depth lie perfectly secure and un- 
moved. 

The winds would not, therefore, effect the 
end for which the great circulation of the 
waters of the ocean, is obviously intended ; 
and any theory of the currents, which is 
mainly founded on so false a ground, howev- 
er ably it may be treated, cannot but mislead 
the mind, and in many instances prove inju- 
rious, not only in a scientific, hut also in a 
practical point of view. 

NEW- YORK AMERICAN. 

| APRIL 12 — 18, 1834. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

For the first time ainee wa commenced oar fatur- 
| day Reviews, we ask indulgence at the hands of oar 
! readers for being unprepared with one. Bat in very 
truth we have been too much engaged, heart, mind, 
and body, dnring the past week, in what we deem 
the sacred cause of Liberty and the Constitution, to 
have had either leisure or inclination for any mere 
liteiary labor. Tha traveller in the far West, too, 
whose letters add a relish usually to the Saturday 
paper, fails us— or rather, probably, Mr. Post Master 
Barry's mail carriers fail us — this week ; and we 
throw ourselves, therefore, on the indulgence of our 
readess. 


SUMMARY. 

The Norfolk Herald of onday, is in moumingjfor 
the death of Judge Lobert B. Taylor , one of themos* 
eminent citizens of Virginia. 

It is our painful duty (says the National lntelli- 
gencer of yesterday,) to announce the decease of the 
Honorable Littleton P. Dennis, a highly respected 
and most estimable Representative in Congress, 
from the State of Maryland. He expired yesterday 
afternoon, at kis lodgings in this city, after an illness 
of six or seven days. 

Charles R, Leslie sailed Wednesday in the Phils 
delphia for London. The Professorship of Drawing 
at West Point did not answer his expectations, and 
duty to his family compelled him to return to Europe. 

Last evening, by invitation, Mr. Leslie met a num • 
her of brother artists and literary gentlemen, at an 
entertainment at the rooms of the Academy of De- 
sign, who leetified to him their admiration of his 
genius, and their regret that he was not longer to 
remain among us. 

With the exception of Col. Trumbull and Mr. 
Dunlap, one prevented by illness, the other by the 
somewhat increasing infirmities of age, all the paint, 
er's, engravers, and sculptors of the city and vicinity 
were present, together with Messrs . Washington 7r- 
ting, G. C. Verplanck, James , Hitl house, F. G. Hal • 
lock , and other literary gentlemen. 

It was a parting tribute — well deserved on the 
one hand and rendered with taste and feeling on the 
other. 

The following latter from Commodore Ridgely, sets 
forth the liberal contributions made at the Navy 
Yard, Brooklyn, in aid of the Poles — the money is in 
the honds of Mr. George W. Lee, Treasurer of the 
Naval Lyceum, to be paid over to such Committee as 
may be raised to assist these sxilss. 

Naval Lyceum, United States Navy Yard. 

New York, April 15, 4834. 

I am requested by several of the members of th « 
United States Naval Lyceum, employed and residing 
at this station, to transmit the within amount of mo- 
ney, 9146.50, to you as a Committee, to be used as 
you, in your better judgment may think proper, for 
the benefit of the unfortunate but gallant Poles, who 
have been lately brought to this country in the frigates 
of Austria. 

I take great pleasure in saying that part of the con- 
tribution was made up by the Joiners employed in the 
yard, and the Seamen and Mariners afloat, who 
voluntarily gavs them twenty-five cents sotth, and 
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who would have contributed more, had I permitted 
them. I am Gentlemen, very respectfully, , 

Your obedient Servant, 

Chas. G. Ridgely. 

It gives us great pleasure to learn that the Con- 
vention for the eettlement of our claims on SraiN, 
which the President announced at the opening of the 
present session as in progress, was signed at Mod - 
rid on the 17 th of February , and may be shortly 
expected at Washington. We hasten to coramu. 
nicate this information, which to the claimants, is so 
important, and to the country at large so gratifying, 
as it funishes another proof of the succes of the just 
and enlighteued policy pursued by our venerable 
Chief Magistrate. — [Globe.] 

Important Resolutions.— The following resolu- 
tions have been submitted for the consideration of 
the House of Representatives of the United States : 
By Mr, Vance, of Ohio. 

*' Be it further enacted* That from and after the 
passage of this Act, instead of the compensation 
now allowed by law, there shall be paid te the with- 
in named officers the following sums per annum : 

44 To each of the Secretaries of State, Treasury, 
War, and Navy, feur thousand dollars. Te the Post- 
master General, three thousand five hundred dollars. 
To each Assistant Postmaster General, eighteen 
hundred dollars. To each of the Comptrollers of 
the Treasury, two thousand dollars. To each of the 
Auditors of the Treasury, two thousand dollars. 
To the Solicitor of the Treasury, two thousand dol- 
lars. To the Register of the Treasury, two thou, 
sand dollajs. To the Treasurer, two thousand dol- 
lars. To the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, two 
thousand dollars. To the Commissioner of the Gene- 
ral Land Office, two thousand dollars. 

44 And that there be deducted from the compensa- 
tion now allowed by law to the Clerks in the De- 
partments of State, Treasury, War, and Navy, in- 
cluding thoso in the General Land Office, at the rate 
of thirty-three and one third per centum per annum. 

44 That from all officers of the customs, by what- 
ever name designated, or in whatever manner em- 
ployed, there shall be deducted from the compensa- 
tion now allowed to them by law, at the rate of 
thirty-three and one. third per centum per annum. 

44 That from all officers connected with the system 
of the public lands, either as Surveyors General, 
Registers, Receivers, or Clerks, there shall be de- 
ducted from the compensation now allowed to them 
by law, at the rate of thirty-three and one-third per 
centum per annum. 

That from all the Clerks in the General Post Of. 
fice, Deputy Postmasters, their Assistants and Clerks, 
there shall be deducted from the compensation now 
allowed to them by law, at the rate of thirty-three 
and one-third per centum per annum. 

*' That from all persons connected with the Indian 
Department as Superintendents, Agents, Sub-Agents, 
Interpreters, Agents for removals. Commissioners, 
or in whatever other manner employed, there shall 
be deducted from the compensation now allowed 
thorn by law or regulation, at the rate of thirty-three 
and one.third per centum per annum. 

44 That to the members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, instead of the compensation 
now allowed by law, they shall receive six dollars 
per day and six dollars for every twenty miles travel 
to and from the Seat of Government. And that from 
and after the expiration of the present Presidential 
term, the salary of tho President of the United States 
shall be fifteen thousand dollars per annum.** 

The Bank of Washington, at Washington, has 
stopped payment. 

The notice of the stoppage of payment by the Bank 
ot Washington, another of the inevitable consequen. 
oes of “ the experiment** which is carrying disaster 
and devastation over the whole face ot the country, 
was as unexpealed to us as it will be to our readers. 
In the periect integrity of the administration of that 
Institution, entire confidence is reposed ; and the step 
which it has taken is doubtless the result of irresisti- 
ble necessity. — [National Intel.] 

Another and another. — The Patriotic bank of 
Washington — which it was supposed might, by the 
aid of the Pet Bank there, escape the fate which 
three of the bonks of the District have undergone 
—has found that aid not forthcoming, and has accord- 
ingly been obliged to suspend specie payment. A 
public notice from the President and Directors of 
the Bank avers its solvency notwithstanding. 

We regret to hear ef the alarming illness of Ho- 


ratio Gatfs Esq., of Montreal, a merchant of high 
character and great personal worth, and well known 
by his extensive business relations in the States, as 
well as in the Canadas. His death (which was 
hourly expected at the date of our information) will 
be a severe deprivation not only to his amiable fami- 
ly, but to the city, to the prosperity of which, his 
enterprize has greatly contributed, and particularly 
to the numerous visitors from the United States, to 
whom his courtesies and civilities have been so 
liberally extended. — [Albany Argus.] 

Court for the Correction of Errors — Tues- 
day, April 15. 

The Chancellor moved that the extra term of the 
Court be held on the 23d day of August next, at the 
Capitol in the city of Albany. On motion of Mr. 
Maison, the question as to the time and place was 
divided ; and after some conversation between seve- 
ral members of the Court, the time, (23d August) 
was agreed to. Mr. Kemble then moved a resolu- 
tion that the term be held at the City Hall, in the 
city of New York. Mr. Westcott moved to lay the 
question on the table— -Lost. The motion to hold 
the term at the Capitol in the city of Albany was lost 
— ayes 13, Hoes 17, as follows : 

Ayeo — The President, Chancellor, Justice Savage, 
and Messrs. Conklin, Edmonds, Edwards, Fisk, Has- 
brock. Hubbard, Macdonald, Stower, Tracy, Van 
Schaick — 13. 

Noeo — Messrs. Armstrong, Bishop, Cary, Foster, 
Griffin, Halsey, Kemble, Lansing, Livingston, Mc- 
Dowell, Mack, Maison, Quackenboss, Seger, Sew- 
ard, Sudani, Westcott — 17. 

The motion that it be held at the City Hall in the 
eity of New York was then agreed to. Adjourned 
to Friday, the 25th iust. 

From the Boeton Mercantile Journal .] 

Accident on the Railroad. — We learn that a 
serious accident occurred yesterday afternoon, on the 
Boston and Worcester Raitroad. As the locomotive 
was returning from Newtown, with a train ofpassen- 
ger cars, when near the Four Comers, H. H. Fuller, 
Esq. and lady, of this city, attempted to cross the track 
with a horse and chaise, iu advance of the locomo- 
tive. Mr. Fuller, it appears, was not aware of the 
proximity of the Engine, and unfortunately crossed 
the track at the moment the Engine approached, 
without perceiving it. The consequence may be 
anticipated. The locomotive struck the wheel of 
the chaise, shattered and overturned it. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fuller are considerably injured, but we are 
happy to learn not dangerously. 

Richmond, AraiL 2. — The driver of the Northern 
mail cart yesterday morning before day, drove over 
a steep bank, a few miles this side of Hanover Court 
House, and falling under the horses* feet, it is believ. 
ed, was trampled to death by them. He was appa- 
rently dead when left by the stage. -In consequence 
of this melancholy occurrence, the Northern mail 
was delayed two or three hours to its arrival in this 
city yesterday morning. — [Whig.] 

[From the Daily Advertieer.] 

Latest from Sfain— Via Bordeaux. — By the 
Brig Rome, Capt. Davi, arrived last night, from 
Bordeaux, having sailed on the 16th March — the 
Editors of the New York Daily Advertiser have re- 
ceived files of papers to the 11th, containing Mad- 
rid dates to the 6th March, and Bayonne to the 9th. 

The Capital of Spain continued perfectly tranquil. 
No change in the ministry had taken place, nor was 
any talked of. The Northern Provauces were in a 
very rebellious stats. The Carlist party was far 
from being subdued. — W« have only time to make 
the following translations : 

A correspondent writes from Bayonne the 8th 
March, by a courier extraordinary, which left Ma- 
drid the 5th March, we learn that on its departure 
tho capital was perfectly tranquil. The Queen had 
left for Arangnes. No change in the ministry had 
taken place, nor was the subject even mentioned. — 
A movement had taken place, by a party of the Car- 
lists who had been put down, and some 8 or 10 had 
been killed, and several arrested. 

Another courier which left on the 6th, represen- 
ted that Madrid was perfectly tranquil. 

The success of the Queen*s troops, at Onati, in 
capturing 120 persons, 500 guns, and a squadron of 
mules with munitions of war, belonging to the Car- 
list party, is confirmed. 

Col. Lerenzo had captured a large body of insur- 
gents at Aspetia. 

It was reported that the Courier from Paris had 
been assassinated by the insurgents, near Bedous. 

Tolosa and Villatronco are constantly occupied 
by the troops of II Pastor* 


Murder of Captain Skirling . — Intelligence has 
been received of the murder of Captain Skirling, 
who was engaged under the direction of the Board 
of Hydrography, in surveying the west oosst of 
Africa. On the 23d of December, 1833, he left hie 
ship early to commence the survey of Cape Roxo, in 
a boat, accompanied by four men and a bey. On the 
boat landing, the, natives, apparently attracted by the 
glitter of their instruments, attacked them, shot the 
cockswain, and then speared the captain. They 
were so intent upon plunder, that they allowed the 
rest of the crew to escape. They hid themselves in 
a bush, and after some time made their way down to 
the coast, and fortunately signaled the boat of the 
tender to the Etna. Captain Skirling served under 
Captain Hewett, in the Fury, in the survey of the 
Noth Seas. He then sailed in Captain P. P. King’s 
expedition round Cape Horn, and succeeded Captain 
Stokes in the command of the Beagle. *He was a 
most charitable and good min, and bad left a wife 
and two ohildren to deplore his early death. 

Ignorance v. Knowledge. — Knowledge has the 
wantonness of a child ana the cruelty of an ogre* — 
He builds up systems iu one age, only to overturn 
them in another ; be begets theeries in one century, 
and not only exposes them to perish, but is himself 
the unnatural instrument of their destruction in the 
next. He resembles Homer’s infant on the seashore , 
raising castles of sand with pains and perseverance, 
then with hands and feet demolishing iu labors ; or 
he may be likened still better to Tuan, devouring, as 
fast as they see the light, the offspring of his awn 
loins. Now turn wo to Ignorance, and what do we 
behold 7 Not content with evincing the tenderness 
of a parent, by defending, like a lion, hia own no- 
tions end opinions whenever they are attacked, he 
rushes forward with disinterested courage to the 
succor of systems and theories with the proereatien 
of which ho had nothing in the world te do, the mo- 
ment he sees them deserted by their natural protec- 
tors, and in danger of being annihilated by the ruffian 
Improvement, or that shocking desperado. Reform. 
This promptitude to espouse the weak is extremely 
amiable in Ignorance. Let him but see a principle 
in any science, astronomy, geology, anatomy, meta- 
physics, or politics, no matter how philosophical its 
pedigree, in danger of being roughly handled by 
what is called the march of intelligence, or the ex- 
tension of experience ; in other words, hustled by a 
knot of ill-looking facts, like a foot-passenger in Ox- 
ford street by a gang of pickpockeu, Ignorance at 
once cries, * To the rescue !** — makes common 
cause with the doctrine in distress — knocks down 
one fact with a flat contradiction — floors another 
with a shout — puts a third 44 hors de combat** with a 
horse-laugh, and by this chivalrous conduct not 
unfrequently extricates his friend, and gives some 
useful error or venerable prejudice a new lease 
of its existence. But in the catalogue of the vices 
of Knowledge, although there be many blacker, 
there is -none so contemptible as his curiosity.— 
Ignorance, it must be allowed by bis best friends, 
is in some few particulars rather more inquisitive 
than becomes his dignity ; he is sometimes tooanxi- 
ous to discover what his next) door neighbor is^o 
have for dinner ; or how many thousand pounds the 
old lady on the other side of the street has got in the 
Three per Cents ; or what business the gentlemen, 
who lives six houses higher up, has with the fat 
man in a green coat and pink cravat, who knocks at 
his door every day, except Wednesdays, at five mi- 
nutes past two precisely ; but what of this 7 — it is 
only in downright trifle* that any body can justly tax 
Ignorance with curiosity — when was he ever known 
to meddle with the great secrets of the world 7 — 
When, for instance, was ho ever caught, like the 
elder Pliny, peeping into the crater of a volcano 7 
Never; ho leaves such low tricks to those Paul 
Prys, yeleped philosophers. He would have re- 
mained in the dark for ever as to the laws of electri- 
city, before he would have stooped to the mean arti- 
fice of Dr. Franklin, who, on pretence of flying a 
kite, insinuated himself into the confidence of a 
thunder-cloud, made himself acquainted with all its 
private affairs, and then (to crown his baseness) pub- 
lished them to the whole world. Nature never 
leaves her wardrobe, or a drawer of oue of her 
scrutoires unlocked, but these dirty fellows, your 
men of science, take advantage of the oversight to 
tumble her dresses, read her family papers, and 
often purloia her trinkets for their cabinets and 
museums. What are mineralogists but a gang of 
thieves, who have discovered the secret springs ef 
the chest, in which Nature keeps her treasures 7 
What are phrenologists but pick-loeks, who actudlly 
boast of having in their possession a key to. the whole 
myitery ef the human mind 7 The mathetpaticlin 
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you may swear is about nothing handsome — he is 
generally to be found in angles and corners. The 
astronomer waylays nature by night ; the botanist, 
in wild and sequestered places — 

“ In wood or gtove, by mossy fountain side, 

(n valley, or green meadow 

wherever, in fact, she is likeliest ta be found asleep, 
or undressed. Who, then, can doubt the purity of 
the intentions with which he pursues his cryptoga- 
vnias and syngenesias ? No question, Apollo's pur- 
suit of Daphne was nothing in the world* but a betani* 
cal excursion : — the divinity only wanted to ascertain 
the nymph’s class and order. Then what have the 
conchologists and entomologists, to say for them- 
selves ? The elders in the apocryphal legend, Hea- 
ven keows, were filthy old fellows enough ; but their 
obscenity was chastity, compared to the conduct of 
these men-of periwinkles and butterflies ; they did 
not put on their spectacles — at least it is not so writ- 
ten — to contemplate the bathing beauty ; they were 
content to stare at Susannah's charms with the naked 
dye. Not so the entomologists ; not even spectacles 
are enough for them ; they must actually have mi- 
croscopes, or they think they see nothing. — [Metro- 
politan Magpsine ] 

The Poetical Work § of the Rev* George Crabbe; 

with hie Letters and Journals, and his Life , by his 

Son . London: John Murray. 

We select the following instance of delicate, libe- 
ral, and sincere patronage of destitute genius, une- 
quailed, perhaps, in any age, but, we fear, vainly to 
be looked for in this. But the great Edmund Burke 
possessed a fine mind, a feeling heart, and a genius 
which sympathised with genius wherever found. — 
The Poet of " The Village" and •* Annals of the Pa- 
rish,” sought for fame and fortune in London — the 
El dorado of youthful hope. Hie hopes sustained re- 
peated and cruel disappointments ; poverty progress 
sed upon him, until he was driven to the verge of ex. 
treme destitution, though it weakened not his piety 
nor subdued his dependence upon a protecting Pro- 
vidence : that Providence asserted itself and reward- 
ed him through a suitable agent. When the prospects 
which he attached to the judgment, liberality, or self- 
interest of the book-selling tribe, were extinguished, 
and that he knew not where to find the next day’s 
bread, for manna dropt from heaven in his days no 
more than in ours, he bethought him as bis last re- 
source te write to Edmund Burke, and enclosed him 
a specimen of his poetry. Hope deferred was not 
suffered to sicken our author's heart — he received 
an immediate answer from the great champion of ra- 
tional liberty and Gospel truth, inviting him to an in- 
tenriew. Mr. Crabbe's son shall tell the rest: 

**'Mr. Burke was, at this period, (1781) engaged 
in the hottest turmoils of Parliamentary opposition, 
and his own pecuniary circumstances were by no 
means affluent ; yet he gave instant atteniion to this 
letter, and the verses which it enclosed. He imme- 
diately appointed an hour for my father to call upon 
him at his bouse in London; and the short interview 
that ensued entirely, and for ever, changed the na- 
ture of his worldly fortunes. He was, in the com. 
mon phrase, *a made man,’ from that hour. He 
went into Mr. Burke's room, a poor young adventur- 
er, spumed by the opulent, and rejected by the pub- 
lishers, hie last shilling gone, and all but bis last hope 
with it ; he came out virtually secure of almost all 
the good fortune that, by successive steps, afterwards 
fell to his lot — his genius acknowledged by one 
whose verdict could not be questioned — his character 
and manners appreciated and approved by a noble and 
capacious heart, whose benevolence knew no limits 
but its power — that of a giant in intellect, who was, 
in feeling, an unsophisticated child — a bright exam- 
ple of the close affinity between superlative talents 
and the warmth of the generous affections.” 

If our space permitted, we should like to pursue 
further this period of the poet's life and fortunes — 
suffice it to say that Mr. Burke took him into his 
house, placed him at his table, gave him the advan- 
tages of his books, and conferred all these favors 
with a delicacy that never suffered his guest to expe- 
rience a feeling more painful than gratitude. Al- 
though Crabbe bad not been regularly educated, Mr. 
Burke got him ordained by Dr. Young, then Bishop 
of Norwich, and, by introducing him to other patrons, 
did not suffer the course of his tortunes to stop until 
•llse poor poetical adventurer became the incumbent 
of two livings, and was enabled to pass the rest of 
his life in happiness and learned ease.” 

Both Houses of Congress adjourned on Tuesday, 
in token of respect to the memory of the deceased 
member from Maryland, Mr. Dennis , whose funeral 
wee to take place next day. 


Appointments made by the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate , April 11. 

New York . — John T. Morris, culler of staves and 
heading. 

April 16. — New York. — Michael Ulahoeffer, As- 
sociate Judge oi the Court of Common Pleas. 

Young Men Proscribed! — The House of Assem- 
bly this day rejected the bill incorporating the 
Young Men's Association for Mutual Improve- 
ment. This vandal blow will astound our citizens ! 
There is not on record another such act ef Legisla- 
tive proscription and intolerance. / 

This Association is conferring immense benefits 
upon the youth of our city. It has grown, under the 
fostering care of our citizens, into vigor and maturity. 
It has ample means to perpetuate its usefulness, and 
only wanted, what has been granted to all other Lit- 
erary Associations, an act of Incorporation. But this 
small boon is denied ! The Legislature refuses its 
protection to some fifteen hundred of our Young Men 
who are associated for Mutual Instruction ! 

The above paragraph is from the Albany Journal. 

Spain. — It will be recollected that in*The previous 
amnesty of the Spanish Government, the language 
was deemed so unexceptionable that many ef the 
exiled members of the Cortes refused to avail them- 
selves of it. We now publish the last, made under 
the new Minister, which is conclusive, without any 
qualification or reservation, and such as will be deem- 
ed unexceptionable. 

Official — Spanish Amnesty — Decree . 

"Considering the reasons which you have laid be- 
fore me, and complying with the opinion of my Coun- 
cil of Ministers, I have thought proper, in the name 
of my beloved daughter Donna Isabel Segunda, to 
extend the Royal Decree of Amnesty to all the ex- 
Deputies of the Cortes, who may be out of the king- 
dom in consequence of opinions expressed by them 
as such Deputies, granting them permission to return 
freely to the bosom of their country. 

•' Take notice hereof, and do all that may be ‘ne- 
cessary for its fulfilment.” 

Signed in rubric, and addressed to Don Francisco 
Martinez de la Rosa 

Madrid , February 7, 1834. 

Death of Mr. Gates. — The Montreal Herald, of 
Saturday last^thus announces this event. 

We stop the press to announce an event that oc- 
curred last night, and which will be received by the 
community in general with the deepest sorrow — the 
death of the Hon. Horatio Gates, than whom a more 
honest, upright, just and independant man, never dis. 
Anguished the annals of mercantile or political histo- 
ry- 

Lightning . — The severity of the lightning which 
accompanied the heavy fall of rain on Wednesday 
evening was very great. The main-topmast of the 
U. S. ship John Adams, lying at the wharf at the 
Navy Yard, at Gosport, was struck; the electric 
fluid descended the top and main mast to the kelson, 
splitting and shivering the mast, and then ascending 
passed out of one of the gangway ports, setting fire 
to the ship, which was extinguished with but slight 
damage, owing to the prompt arrival of the engines. 
The shock of the heavy explosion at 6 o'clock, so 
much resembling the report of a heavily charged 
cavalry pistol, was also severely felt in several parts 
of our towns — a female servant in a family on Town 
Point, was knocked down and so much stunned that 
she did not recover for a considerable time. We 
learn that a small house in a lane near the Steam 
Mill was struck with the lightning, and a woman and 
a child, in one of the rooms, for a time rendered in. 
sensible. — [Norfolk paper, April 11.] 

New Orleans, Saturday, March 29. — Cotton. — 
The increased difficulty in negociating Bills on Eu. 
rope and the North, has suspended operations (or the 
last few days ; the reduction in the rate of Exchange 
hae its corresponding effect on prices; and the mar- 
ket, at this moment, and during several days, has 
been dull, in consequence. We continue to quote 
atYormer rates, because no sale at a reduction will 
authorize a change ; but we repeat the remarks of 
Brokers, who say that the rates last quoted would be 
very difficult to obtain ; indeed, some go so far as to 
say that they arc nominal. The principal operations, 
prior to the stagnation, are, viz : 700 bales, at 
12 1.8; 80 at 11 5.8; 17 at 11 14; 68 at 12 1-2; 
88 at 14 ; 31 at 13 1-2 ; 560 at 13; 28 at 11 1-4 ; 
261 at 11 ; 134 at 11 ; 20 at 12; 11 at 13 1-2 ; 200 
at 13 a IS 1-2 ; 150 at 14 ; 21 at 13 : 40 at 12 1-2 ; 
100 at 13 ; 57 at 13 ; 65 at 14 1-2 ; and 35 at 11 3.8 
— all of Louisiana Mississippi; of Alabama and 
Tennessee, the following, vis. >—168 at 10 3.8 ; 50 


at 13 ; 90 at 10 1-4; 450 at 10 3 4 ; 220 at 10 1-2 ; 
and 600 bales, rate unknown; choice Cotton has 
brought a (faction ever our highest quotations ; and, 
notwithstanding every thing, this description main- 
tains its price. 

* Sugar continues to be in the usual *good demand — 
we do not alter our quotations ; price's are not steady, 
but vary from 1-2 to 1 cent, according to the want of 
the'seller or the credit of the purchaser. 

Molasses . — The season for this article will sooa bo 
at a close— the former good demand still continues 
without any change in price. 

Tobacco . — There is an increased demand for this 
article. 

Flour . — Tnere is a falling ofifn price since our 
last publication. 

Whiskey. — We have again to remark an exceed- 
ingly depressed market. 

Coffee remains without any change. 

Hides — The market mav be considered rather 
dull. 

Freights — The rates quoted laet week remain with- 
out material alteration ; we do not, however, as then, 
say brisk. 

CHARLESTON MARKET, April 19. 

Ji&whM Productions. 

Cotton — Sea Island 25 a 35 ; Stained 10 a 10. 

Maine 22 a 25. 

Santee SO a 24. 

Short »taple, 10 a 13$. 

Rice— Inferior to good 2 a 24 ; prime 2§ a 9}. 

Flour— Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Richmond, $5 a 51. 

Coax— 56 a 70 ; Oats 38 a 43 ; Peas -06 a 70. 

Tar — Wilmington |1| ; Georgetown, none. 

Pitch — $1$. Rosin, $ 14 a 14- 

Bacon— 64 a 74 cents. Hams 9 a 10J. 

Lard— 8 a 9 cents. Hoap— Y ellow 6 a 7. 

Oil— Sperm 90 a '10 cents per caHoa. 

Lkad— I n bars, 64 a 64 cts per lb. 

Remarks. 

Cotton.— There has bees a good demand for all deecriptieae 
or this article this week, until yesterday , when In consequence 
of the Inclement* ate of the weather there was nothing done. — 
Since the receipt of favorable accounts from Europe, an ad- 
vance of 4 cent en Uplands has been demanded and In aoma In- 
stances obtained, one very prime lot was disposed of at 134 — 
The sales down to yesterday morning have been 6151 bales Up- 
lands, as follows:— 135, at 134, 107, 184; 517, 13; 963, 13*; 18, 
121; 443, 124; 695, 12*; 106, 12}: 631, 12: 188, 171; 343, 11*; 193, 
Ilf; 633, 1U; 22, Ilf; 509, 11*; 213, II: 50, 10}; 493, 10*; 52, 10|; 
105. 104; 15, 101; 77, 10*; 30, 104; and 13 at9 cents. 

Rica— Remains the name ss at the close of the last week, 
and the demand for any quality except strictly prime, very lim- 
ited. 

Flour— Still remains dull. 

Grain— One cargo of about 3.000 bushels good White Corn, 
brought 70 cts. 

Molasses— 100 bbls. N. Orleans Uolaaras brought 31 cents 
cash. 

The China Trade now that the monopoly of tke 
East India Company is done away, is becoming aq. 
object of great inquiry and general interest in Eng- 
land. Sir J. Brabaxon Urmston, late President of the 
English factory at Canton, haa published, or rather 
privately circulated, a pamphlet on the subject in 
London, of which we find the following notice in the 
London Times. 

The extract recommends, it will be seen, the se- 
lection of a new trading station in preference to 
Canton. 

Sir J. Brmbazon Urtnston, notwithstanding the idem 
which he entertains with others of the impracticable 
character of the Chinese Government, has directed 
his pamphlet chiefly to show that Canton is a had 
port for carrying on the tea trade ; that the British 
trade ought to be removed to a more convenient eta. 
tion ; and that a more convenient station would be 
found in the island of Chusan, of which be gives the 
following description : — 

*• The island of Chusan ia situated in latitude 30 
deg. 26 min. north, and longitude 121 deg. 41 min. 
east. It is about nine leagues, or 27 miles, in length, 
from N. E. to S. W., and about five leagues, or 15 
miles, in breadth, from N. W. te S. E. Chusan lies 
off the provinces of Chekiang, to which it appertains, 
and is about 10 or 12 miles to the northward qf Kit- 
tow Point, which is the extremity of a leng and 
mountainous promontory of Chekiang province ; and 
the nearest approach of Chuaan to the continent of 
China is at this place. Chusan is the largest and 
principal of the considerable group generally called 
the Chusan islands or Archipelago, and is nearly 
opposite to the river leading to the port and city 
of Ning.po ; and not. far from the bay of Hangche- 
oufoo, which bay terminates in a rivqy called the 
Tchen-tang-chiang, or otherwise the Cien-tang- 
keang, lending to the large and important eity of 
Hangcheoufoo, the capital of the province of Che 
kiang. These cities will be noticed hereafter. The 
chief town (or city, as it is called) of Chusao, is 
Ting-hal, which stands about a mile from the har- 
bor ; and dote to the water’s aide, at the harbor, 
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is a village with several houses. It is at this lat- 
ter place, where we had formerly our factory, as 
already mentioned. The ei!y of Ting-hai is said to 
contain 4.000 or 5,000 inhabitants, but I have not 
been able to ascertain, from any authorities, what 
the entire population of the island of Chusan is. Ting, 
hai city is surrounded by a wall, with bastions, and 
is defended like the generality of Chinese towns — 
that is, with a few miserable guns.** 

At this islai>l we had formerly a factory, which 
was broken up by the jealousy of the Chinese in 
1703. It has abundance of excellent water ; a har. 
bor completely land locked, protected against all 
winds, and one of the safest in the world ; and be- 
ing at a very inconsiderable distance from the conti- 
nent of China, is in the immediate neighborhood of 
the most flourishing, opulent, and commercial pro- 
vinces of the empire. It is to this part of the Chi. 
nese dominions to which our exports are chiefly sent, 
though landed at Canton. The opposite coast has 
several large cities, navigable rivers, and an enter, 
prising and wealthy population. 

There can be no doubt that on a comparison of 
the geographical situation of Chusan with that of 
Canton, the preference would be given to the former 
as a British commercial station ; but what assurance 
have we that our author's project would be adopted 
at the Court of Pekin 7 Would it not require seve- 
ral mere embassies to the Emperor, more success- 
ful than any which we have yet sent, to obtain such 
a change 7 Would not the whole Hong at Canton, 
with the Governor and the tax-gatherers, be in am up. 
roar at the very proposition of deserting their port 7 
Our author does not disguise the difficulties of. the 
undertaking, but expresses his sanguine belief, that 
if we were resolute to make the change, it might be 
ultimately accomplished. 

Sir Richard Church , K, C. H . — Few men have 
exemplified the instability of fortune or the mutabillity 
of human .affairs more than this gallant officer. — 
During the war he embodied and commanded the 
Greek light infantry corps, with which he materially 
assisted in the capture of thsjlonian Islands, parti, 
eularly Santa Maura, where he highly distinguished 
himself. Soon after the general peace he entered 
the service of his late Majesty the King of Naples 
and Sicily ; here he rose to the highest point of favor 
with the Sovereign, and honors and rank were libe. 
rally bestowpd upon him. Nominated to the com. 
mand of the Calabrias and the Abruzzi, with extra, 
ordinary powers, he cleared those provinces of the 
numerous hordes of brigands and robbers which had 
long infested them ; and his name is yet held in ter. 
ror by their descendants. In 1820-21 the attempted 
revolution in Sicily commenced, and Church firmly 
adhered to the King, amidst many vicissitudes ; at 
length the spirit of intrigue prevailed to so great a 
degree in the Royal councils, that Church was 
thrown into prison, from which he refused to emerge 
unless allowed to exonerate himself before a court 
martial, upon which he was honorably acquitted. 
Party ran, however, too high for his stay in Naples, 
and Church accepted the command, and was appoint- 
ed Generalissimo of the Greek forces ; for some 
time matters ran on with tolerable success ; at last 
fortune was on the wane, and Church was defeated 
with great loss in his attempt upon Athens ; but con. 
tinning to retain the command, he contrived to render 
important services to the cause in Western Greece, 
by confining and repelling the incursions of the Turks 
under Redechid Pacha. Capo d'Istrias, jealous of his 
popularity, thwarted and baffled all his projects, and 
Church, at length disgusted, resigned the command, 
and for several years lived in exile at ASgina, neglect- 
#d and forgotten. On the accession of King Otho 
the star of his fortune once more reigned in the as. 
Cendant, and Sir Richard Church is now Ambassador 
Extraordinary from Greece to the Court of St. Peters- 
burgh. — [Naval and Military Gazette.] 


From the London New Monthly Magazine for March . 

THE PARVENU COUNTES8. 

“ To hold Ibe mirror up to FAtaiox." 

44 How ie her Ladyship 7" asked a little, thin, old 
women, bent double with age, and clothed in rusty 
mourning. * How it her Ladyship 7* repeated the poor 
old creature with a hurried earnestness, and an em- 
phasis so strong, that, like the knock on the Earl of 
Anketell's hall door which had preceded the ques- 
tion, it seemed impossible that the sound could havo 
been caused by the emaciated and diminutive figure 
thmh stood at the portal. 

4 How ie her Ladyship ; — well I like that,' replied 
a tall, corpulent servant, whose red swelling cheeks 
and thick purple lips gave an expression to his moc- 
kery somewhat between burly contempt and rage, 


at being so seriously disturbed for nothing, and by 
nobody. 

* How is her Ladyship; well, what impudence the 
common people have come to !' 

4 My good fellow, I entreat you to answer me,' said 
the old woman, her fine, sharp, and prominent old 
features, and large grey eyes casting forth an expres- 
sion of imploring earnestness. 

* 44 My good fellow well, if I stand this from such 
as you, I'm — muttered this surly porter, slam- 
ming the door in the poor creature's face. 

The knock was repeated with 'redoubled energy, 
and the porter re-opened the door with a visible re- 
solution to get rid of the intruder. 

4 Give your Lady this,* said the old woman, thrust- 
ing towards him a sealed letter: 4 give her this, and 
I assure you, she will bo overjoyed to see me.' 

* My lady never suffers us to take in begging leu 
ters.' 

4 This is not a begging letter ; and here is a half- 
crown for your trouble.' 

4 Well, what impudenco you beggars have come 
to ! You are a genteeler beggar than I should have 
thought by your looks ; but, my good woman, it is 
more than my place is worth to receive petitions from 
beggars.' 

'Stand aside! open the door! be quick! Here’s 
my Lord and the Duke of — coming down stairs !' 
said a lad in livery, whose countenance spoke a gen. 
tie nature, — that is, a nature not so long in office and 
authority as that of the surly porter of Lord Anke- 
tell's hall. 

True it was that the stripling Duke of , who 

had just come into bis immense estates after the 
nursings of a long minority, had terminated a pretty 
long interview with Lord Anketell, and his Lordship 
was accompanying his Grace from the drawing-room 
down stairs to the hall, and the servants had not been 
made aware of his approach. Some confusion and 
bustle took place ; but the folding doors were widely 
thrown open, six or seven servants, in their splendid 
liveries, hastily drew up in a double line, bowing pro- 
foundly to the peers as they passed between, and 
holding their breaths whilst his Lordship gave the 
Duke a shake of the hand, — cordial and sincere in 
full proportion to his rank and unequalled affluence. 
It was in this scene of hurry and confusion that the 
little old woman in black had contrived to slip past 
the servants through the door without being per- 
ceived. 

She had flitted, with a witch-like rapidity suited to 
her strange figure, through the outer hall,’ had pass, 
ed the vestibule and the great staircase, and had ac. 
tually got into the inner ball, and at the foot of the 
back stairs, without being perceived. Here she met 
a maid.servant descending with a small silver tray 
of sandwiches and liqueur glasses, and she imme. 
diately began to intreat her to take the letter to her 
Lady, offering the solitary half crown as an induce- 
ment. The maid coolly put the half crown in her 
pocket, and reading contemptuously the superscrip, 
tion of the letter, threw it into the tray, observing, 
as she passed, that it should be given to her Lady 
some time in the dav, but she knew it would ne 
yer be opened, for letters "of that look" never 
were. It was at the moment when the old woman 
was sinking upon a bench, overcome with affliction, 
that the servants of the hall discovered her. They 
had missed her immediately the Duke had got into 
his cab : and, after staring in every direction, to 
their astonishment they beheld her sitting, as they 
bought, at her ease in the inner hall. 

4 You impudent old wretch! how dare you get 
there 7* cried the enraged porter, waddling to her, 
and seizing her by the shoulder to thrust her into the 
street. He had already pulled her to the foot of 
the grand staircase, when the woman thrust out her 
attenuated and withered arm, and grasped with her 
long thin fingers one of the volutes of a scagliola 
pedestal which supported a massive or.molu lamp. 

'No power on earth shall force me hence ! I will 
see Lady Anketell, or here will I die !' cried the old 
creature with a tone which almost terrified the ser. 
vants. There was something dreadfully impressive 
in it, and it appeared almost supernatural when its 
energy and resolution were contrasted with the form 
from which it proceeded. 

The porter seized her shrivelled, spider.leg like 
fingers, declaring, with an oath, that he would 
wrench them off, or crack her joints, if she did not 
let go her bold. He suited the word to the action, 
and evinced no symptoms that he had uttered an idle 
threat. His thick lips became purple with rage ; but 
his victim firmly retained her hold, and bit her under 
lip that seemed more like parchment, whilst her 
eyes stared wildly at him, dilating as in the parox. 
ysm of frenzy. 


4 For God's sake, Burton, don't break the poor old 
creature's wrist !— wait and she will give way said 
the lad we have before mentioned ; and be took hold 
of the sturdy arm of his fellow.se rvant to restrain 
his violence. 

4 Let go, or I will squeeze your very nails off,' said 
the porter, and she uttered a faint screech, and her 
face became convulsed, though she seemed to grasp 
her object with undiminished firmness. 

' Burton, she will pull down the pedestal and break 
the lamp ; the neise will disturb his Lordship, and 
you know his temper when anything goes wrong. — 
Leave her alone, and I will get a policeman.' 

These arguments of the lad had more effect than 
his appeal to humanity. The porter let go hia grasp, 
the lad was sent for a police officer ; and the foot- 
men stood in a group discussing whether it would 
be better merely to have the woman turned out, or 
taken before a magistrate. 

In a Tew minutes the boy returned with a police 
officer. All eyes were immediately turned to the 
place of recent struggle, and every voice simulta- 
neously cried out, * By she is off ; she has es- 

caped !' 

Where can she have got to 7 — how could she get 
away ? — it is impossible ! and a score of similar eja- 
culations, seemed to convey the idea that the servants 
really began to think they had been contending with 
a witch that had vanished into air. 

• Go to !' said the policeman ; ' why down stairs, to 
be sure, and she has robbed the house ; and escaped, 
probably, up the area steps.* 

This idea was adopted by all ; each accused the 
other of stupidity, in not having at first thought of a 
thing so palpably ; and at last all turned with fury on 
the lad for having prevented the violent ejection of 
the woman in the first instance. The poor boy stood 
in speechless terror, overwhelmed with the idea of 
having been the cause of a robbery in his Lordship's 
house. At length the policeman assumed the direc- 
tion of affairs, and having placed a servant at the front 
and another at the back area, to prevent escape, he 
descended with a third, in order to search the offices 
and basement story of the mansion. 

The supreme wisdom of all the parties was here 
entirely at fault. The fact was, that whilst the porter 
had stood with the outer door ajar waiting for the 
return of the foot-boy with an officer, and whilst the 
rest of the servants had got round him to settle the 
difficult point of simple ejection, or of ejection follow, 
ed by custody in the station house, and correction by 
a magistrate, the old woman had almost flown up the 
grand staircase, and had entered a magnificent ante, 
room, where she stood gasping for breath, and her 
senses perfectly bewildered at the dreadful scene she 
had gone through. 

It was with difficulty that she collected her scat, 
tered thoughts ; but at last she grew sensible of the 
magnificence around her, and she began to reflect 
that the splendour seemed to realize, or surpass, all 
she had read in fairy tales about oriental grandeur 
and magic treasures. She paced fearfully through 
the scene, her mind too saddened by one sole object 
to be attracted by wealth, except through a vision of 
its power oyer the affections of nature. She found 
a door partly opened, and holding her broath, and 
stopping like a mortal upon the precinct of hallowed 
ground, she entered a bed-room, so superb as to 
make the preceding chamber appear almost poor., A 
painted ceiling, mirrors extending from that ceiling 
to the ground, buhl cabinets, and tables of enamel 
and gold, covered with china vases, bouquets, bijou- 
trie* and jewelry of dazzling lustre, might have son. 
fused the brain of any person whose mind was suffi- 
ciently at ease to be moved by splendor. There was 
a large bed, with its golden canopy, and royal pur- 
pie curtains lined with rose satin, and on it was a 
human figure, but so buried in pillows of down, and 
shaded by lace, tint it was impossible to tell whether 
it was the person of a child or of an adult- At the 
side of the bed were two tables of enamel and gold 
and of buhl, the one covered with new novels, and 
with poems and books of prints, superbly bound, and 
the other hid by a profusion of trinkets, roufe pots, 
scent bottles, perfume caskets, mirrors set in goldf 
and ornaments beyond an ordinary capacity to name. 
A golden caudle cup, on a gold salver, stood in the 
middle, and its untouched contents showed that the 
patient had not been disturbed to cloy the surfeited 
appetite with refreshments. The once decent, but 
now rusty and somewhat tattered mourning of the 
old woman, with her humble widow's weeds, formed 
a singular contrast to the surrounding splendor, as 
she stood, with a palpitating heart, by the bed-side, 
gazing on it with a fearful restlessnesa, as if she 
dreaded to be seen by the object it supported, whilst 
at otner moments she gazed]upon the sleeping figure, 
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with an affection which seemed too intense to be en 
durod. At last the figure moved, the lady awoke, 
and raised her beautiful face from the pillows, like a 
pearl from cotton. 

‘ Oh God I Mary, child !' cried the old woman, as 
she staggered towards the bed, and made an effdVt 
to throw herself upon it, endeavoring to clasp her 
daughter in her arms, but the bed was by far too 
high, and the lady put out one of the most 'delicate 
and pretty hands ever seen, and shaking her lace 
ruffle, she bec&oned to her mother not to come too| 
near. 

* My dear mother,* said she, * For goodness* sake 
dont*t come so near; you don’t know the mischief] 
you might do. I have a feyer on me, and your 
clothes are really wet. Why, you have not come 
Hbreugh the rain V 

The old woman buried her face in the bed clothes, 
and sobbed piteously. At length recovering herself, 
she said, with a hurried tenderness—* 

4 Oh, Mary, tell your poor, old mother, is there 
any danger V 

* Net exactly danger ; but if my Lord were to know 
that you had been here, it might occasion an unplea- 
santness between us.* 

44 But, Mary, child, are you not in danger 7* 

4 Danger, mother, how can 1 be in danger ! am I 
not legally married, and have my rights; but when a 
man of Lord Anketell's rank and estate marries a 
workhouse apo -hecary’s daughter like me, it is only 
grateful in me not to mortify him by my family, and 
in his own house too, and before his servants 1 trust] 
in goodness you did not announce yourself as my 
mother !' 

A large tear, or rather a continued tear, ran down] 
the pale and withered cheek of the mother. With 
a tone altered almost to chilling spathy, she cried, 

4 Mary, I read in the newspaper that you were dan- 
gerously ill. You had never written to me since 
your marriage, and I was content not to mortify you ; 
but when I found your life in danger — I who had 
nursed you through the cruel diseases of your infancy 
— I who had — oh God ! oh God ! — it was too much 
to let my child go oot of the world without kissing 
her poor face— once, all my own. I have walked to 

London from — ■ to hear one word of tenderness 

from my own child ; and 1 find her life not gone ; 
but nature is extinct, and you are the child of pride 
— ^sot my child.' 

4 Lord Anketell’s wife, you meant to have said, 
mother. But I really was ill. 1 caught a celd at 
Almack’s ; but as his Lordship wanted an excuse 

lor not attending the House whilst the bill is in 

committee, he got the newspapers to publish that I 
was dangerously ill. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Pray, mother, 
reach me that handkerchief, and the eau de Cologne. 
Your tears, I do declare, have taken all the curls 
out of my hair, and my wrist, too, is wet through 
and through. Lord, ma,only see the lace — * 

4 And you are not ill, Mary,' said the old woman ; 

4 not really ill ;' and she pressed the fair little hand 
to her haggard lips — hung over the face ef her 
daughter, regardless of that which alone occupied 
that daughter’s thoughts — the curls and the lace. 

4 But, ma, how shabby, how very shabby, and dirty, 
toe, i declare — la, I would not have had my Lord’s 
servants see you for the universe. You will ne. 
ver leave off those odious, unbecoming weeds — and 
father dead so long. Well, I'm glad to find you still 
living ; and I hope you have been happy, and well 

4 Very happy, very well,' said the old woman, 
wringing her hands and sobbing bitterly. 

4 La, I thought I heard footeteps ; didn't you T — do 
stop, you make sueh a noise — no, it is a mistake. 
Well, ma, I heard of your design about the tomb- 
stone in our churchyard and the monument. I was 
so alarmed— but I knew you hadn't exactly the 
means to incor such an expense— and so I was com- 
forted, and — * 

4 Mary, Mary ; that monument is already erected 
to your poor lather's memory, and it expresses — ' 

4 Graeious goodness ! not that he was the village 
apothecary, I hope V 

4 Yes, that he was for fifty years the doctor of that 
petty workhouse — the shopkeeper of our petty vil. 
lag*— and that he was beloved by the poor, and re- 
spected by the rich.* 

4 Oh, how very unfortunate ; for my Lord naturally 
wishes to avoid all tracing of my parentage, and 
Burke's Peerage merely says that Lord Anketell 

married Mary, daughter of , Esq., of — 

in the county of , and that reads very well.' 

4 Oh, Mary, your brain is turned, and it breaks my 
poor old heart ! My last illness cost me all the re- 
mains of my little property; even yonr poor old 
father's silver watch was sold, and now I — ’ 

4 Well, ma, that must have been your own fault, fori 


never Was there a better mother ; and had you writ 
ten one word — but give me that pocket book off the 
table — no, not the red with the gold clasp, but the 
purple with the ruby.' 

The old woman mechanically handed the pocket 
book, and tho fair lady raised herself on her downy 
pillows, and began to count its contents, and to des- 
cant on the operation, as she turned over leaf after 
leaf. 

4 No, that 1261. is lor Mr. Taylor's bill, my shoe- 
maker ; he has not been paid any thing ior lour years, 
and must be paid ; and this — let me see — what did I 
put these notes in this leaf for ? oh, I remember, 931. 
for the plumassier ; and this 551. is for the perfumer's 
account ; and 371. for the brushes and trifles of that 
description ; but ob, this odious Madame de Trcssor, 
my milliner and dressmaker — 6191. in one year, and 
less than a half — well, my lord's check is not enough 
— he must settle this bill himself, for I'll have nothing 
to do with it. But here, my dear ma, I have no oc- 
casion to settle Mr. Payne’s bill for the brushes and 
knick-knacks, and so, suppose you take this 37 1. 
And the young and beautiful countess stretched out 
her hand, holding the folded notes slightly. pressed 
between her thumb and finger towards the old wo- 
man, who stood aghast with astonishment. 

4 Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, ma, you make me laugh ; 
you may well be astonished when you see such sums, 
and recollect how the shillings used to be saved, and 
the broken bottles sold from father's shop, to buy me 
my winter's cloak and clogs — but take the money.' 

The old woman shook her head, and thrust theil 
proffered notes from her. 

1 Why, ma, I should'nt offer them to you if they 
weren't mine. To be sure, when a rich man, or a 
man of title, marries a poor girl, he doesn't marry the 
whole family ; and indeed it is not exactly honest for| 
a woman to give away her husband’s property to poor 
relations ; but his lordship gave me this money for 
myself, and has no right to know what I have done 
with it ; and if I appear in good style as his wife, and 
don’t get into debt beyond his allowance, what right 
has he to complain; besides, if a rich old man mar-] 
ries a fine young woman, I don’t see that the obliga- 
tion is all on one side ; and besides your are my mo- 
ther.' 

The mother groaned bitterly. 

4 It is not like helping cousins, nephews, nieces, 
and a swarm ef toad eating, insincere, heartless kin- 
dred, so, ma — but, good gracious ! the room is haunt- 
ed, or I did hear footateepa, and a sigh, too. Pray, 
ring the bell — no, not for the world — the servants 
would see you— but ma, look all round the room for 
me. You know how nervous I was when a child. 
Well, you won't stir ? Good heavens ! take the mo- 
ney and say good bye, and let roe ring the bell, for 
I begin to be very much frightened. Here, dear] 
mother, take the money, for your clothes are very 
ihin for this bitter weather, and you must want it — ] 
indeed you must.* 

Duriug all this time, the poor old woman had stood 
upright and rigid ; like a figure of extreme old age 
suddenly petrified. Her large gray eyes were dila- 
ted, and though they glanced upon her daughter 
they bespoke perfect vacancy, or at least an uncon- 
sciousness of the volubility with which she had been 
assailed. As the daughter again pressed her to take 
the money, she took the notes in her hand and crum. 
pled them without the slightest alteration of attitude 
or change of countenance. Lady Anketell became 
alarmed, and thought the mother was what she call 
ed 'death struck.* 1 For God's sake, take the mo- 
ney and go !' she exclaimed with earnestness. The 
old woman's lips were a little convulsed ; she rece- 
vered her senses, and suddenly catching a glance at 
the ball of rumpled notes that she had been pressing] 
in her palm with the grasp of convulsion, she drop-] 
ped them on the floor, shaking her head, and clasp- 
ing her hands, she left the room without uttering a 
word. She appeared like a corpse moving by roe-J 
ehanical contrivance. Lady Anketell followed her 
with her eyes till she had got out of the door; 
and then, taking an oval hand-mirror from her toi. 
lette, she began to adjust her curls, lest her waiting 
woman might see them in their disordered state. 

As the mother descended the grand staircase, she 
was met by Lady Anketell's waiting woman followed 
by a footman with a tray and cold fowl and tongue, 
and decanters of wine. 4 1 am ordered, Madam,* 
said the maid, courtesying with the most profound 
respect, 4 to give my Lord's most respectful compli. 
ments to you, and to say that his Lordship entreats 
that you will not leave the house without taking re- 
freshments. His Lordship begs you wiU remain as 
long as is convenient, and, above all things, he hopes 
that you will order the carriage when you feel dis- 
posed^ ’return home.* The old woman was startled j 
at these sounds of respect and kindness : they I 


touched her heart. Unable to speak, she shook her 
head in token of dissent. She had been recalled 
to sensation and consciousness : her efforts to con- 
ceal her emotion were fruitless : her lips were 
strongly convulsed, and, putting her hands to her 
face to hide her feelings, she burst into tears, and 
hurried out of the house through the line of ser- 
vants, who bowed to her most respectfully as she 
passed through the hall. The humility of tho ser- 
vants was a contrast to their previous brutal vio- 
lence, which could not be surpassed, except by the 
contrast between the manners of the daughter of the 

Countess of — , and as plain Mary — , 

the apothecary's daughter of , the belle of 

the village for whom so many shop-lads had once 
received and given many broken heads and bloodjr 
noses. 

In fact, the sound of footsteps and the sigh which 
Lady Anketel had heard, or fancied she had heard, 
in the bed room, were not the sounds of a super, nor 
altogether of an unaatural being. His Lordship, in 
passing the ante-chamber, had been attracted by the 
deep sobs of his mother-in-law. He had entered tho 
bed- room, and, concealed by the curtain, he had 
witnessed the whole scene between the daughter 
and the mother. His feelings were moved to the ex- 
tent of offering the poor old creature refreshment 
and the ride home ; they were moved to this extent, 
and no further. 

Two pounds thirteen shillings and four pence half- 
penny was the sum precisely which the poor old wi- 
dow had in her pocket, as she tottered down the 
steps from the portico of her daughter's mansion at 
Whitehall. She hurried to the inn, at White- 

chapel, and that night took her outside place in the 

mail te . It was a wet and bitterly cold night, 

preceding, by eight-snd-forty hours, that night on 
which all hearts are made glad, all stomachs are fill- 
ed to the verge of extravagance and wantonness ; it 
was the night of the twenty-third of December, when 
the decrepit old widow seated herself outside tho 

mail, immediately behind the coachman. Tho 

wind drove the sharp sleet so fiercely that no inge- 
nuity of the loom could withstand its searchings, and 
but for th» cold at the heart, the old widow might 
have been sensible that her daughter was not wrong 
in describing her dress as eld, threadbare, and ahab. 
by — shabby — in such a night. The little curved 
hunchback was drenched to the skin, and looked 
like a whisk of frozen straw — a bunch of white bris- 
tles. The coachman, moved to pity, procured her 
an ostler's coat where he changed horses, and with- 
out the hope of the perquisite. Arrived at the vil- 

lage of , the widow was lifted into her cottage. 

The bright warming pan was put in requisition, and 
less than twelve hours had witnessed the transition 
of the old creature from sobbing on the quilt of Lady 
Anketell, in her splendid room, to gasping under the 
brown and red rug in her stone paved chamber. In 
four hours she was a corpse. 

The Townsman. — Br Leigh Hunt. 

More Boots ; and no more Smith ! 

Boots being a subject of inexhaustible interest to 
the contemplative mind (whether the mind be of sach 
an order as deeply observes the boots of other men, 
or of such as sits in the shape of a well-dressed body, 
more deeply considering its own ; or lastly whether 
it be of that class, which uniting experience with re- 
flection, comes to the question with an impartiality 
humanized by self-love,) we have wiUingly acceded 
te a request made to us for the utterance of some 
further thoughts on a matter so obviously connected 
with the 44 march of intellect.** 

Nor is it to be objected, that we are travelling out 
of the path of our Townsman, in devoting a whole 
paper to this very urbane subject ; for besides its 
right te the application of that epithet in its ordinary 
sense, as implying a polished elegancy, it is well 
known to all the lovers of shoe-leather, that there is 
no boot like your 44 town-made boot ;" and therefore 
no town-made article connected with the subject, 
whether boot or essay, can be anything but what is 
extremely proper and metropolitan. 

Much could we say on the lustre of boots from all 
antiquity, especially during the heroic ages of Greece, 
when to say that a man was 44 well-booted," was to 
say that he was well-armed at all points, and irresis- 
tible. Homer's fondness for this epithet is so re- 
markable, that boots perhaps may be considered as 
the things he admired most, next to good cheer. — 

4 Boot and saddle" oj mutton may be conjectured to, 
have been hie military cry— his interpetratioB of the 
sound of the trumpet. But we oannot enter at any 
length into the epical or historical parts of our sub- 
ject. We must be content with catching a few of the 
meet illustrious lights ef it, as they strike upon un 
from the legs of ages ; such as the Seven-league 
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boots of Giganticide, the boots of Napoleon, and on 
Frederick the Second, those of the cat that waited on 
the Lord Marquis of Carrabbas whose descendant 
has become so famous in the songs of Biranger,) and 
the boots of my lord the Bishop, who was made to 
dance in them by that merry Radical, Robin Hood ; 
a dance still performed in private, they say, by some 
of his lordship's successors, in a delirium of antici- 
pation. 

We know but a single ill thing of boots in the 
whole circle of their history, and that is, the ingra- 
titude with which one of them suffered Sir John 
Suckling to die of Atm, after having been the most 
brilliant and accomplished triend they had had in 
the annals of high life. Sir John, as every one 
knows, was one of the tip-top wits of the Court of 
Charles the First ; and no man had ever done great, 
er justice to the exterior manifestation of what a wit 
has in him, by the grace and spirit of his attire, from 
top to toe. His feather must have been among the 
airiest, and his boots among the most solid yet ani- 
mated, that ever announced the quality of the wearer. 
We say nothing of his failure in a campaign — doubt- 
less the work of envious fortune. A servant, envy, 
ing the fortune that he still bad in the shape of mo. 
ney, robbed him and ran away : Sir John, in his 
indignation, though the most generous of men, called 
for his boots in order to pursue the scoundrel, when 
on thrusting his foot down, his heel encountered a 
nail, or knife, or some such horror, (we forget what,) 
which the rascal is supposed to have stuck into the 
boot on purpose, and the result to the gallant poet 
was mortal. 44 Where were ye, nymphs, (who pre- 
side ever boot-making,) when ye could allow ouch a 
catastrophe to take place ? Nay, where were ye, 
who preside over dancing, and riding, and all 4 poet, 
ries of motion,* that ye did not put a voice into the 
boot, and make it cry out against the approach of the 
ill-fated leg ? n The tragedy was long ago, but the 
sweet wit is alive in his writings, and we cannot but 
feel for his wound to this day. That couplet alone 
in his Ballad on the Wedding — 

Her feet bsneatb bsr petticoat. 

Like little mice, stole in and out. 

ought to have brought down Venus to save him. But 
Venus can sooner get people into scrapes than out 
of them. Perchance the boot, being, of course, ex 
quisite of its kind and too small, was even less easily 
got off than on ; so that the plunge being once taken 

But we shall be distressing too much the legs 

of the reader's sympathy. 

We had our admiration very pleasantly excited 
the other day by the oandour of a friend of our's — 
a wit and a patriot withal, and one that would part 
with his leg and boot together to do the Stato ser 
vice — that he never had any thing new sent home 
from the makers of his habiliments, but it made him 
rise that morning with the greater alacrity. It 
should be added, that he is both young and hand, 
some enough to render an attention to these things 
natural and graceful. Yet what signifies hand- 
someness ? If we are not handsome, we may have 
a handsome taste— an air — an address ; and it is not 
a man's fault if nature has not given him a good 
His nurses and progenitors must look to that. 
His soul may have a good leg — calf may* be in his 
brain ; why should he not help out his limbo accord- 
ingly, and, with the boot-maker’s assistance, make his 
log appear worthy of him ? We remember the time 
oufhelves, when a knock at our chamber- door, with 
"the tailor has brought the things. Sir," or the open- 
ing of our eyes upon a new pair of boots standing in 
the corner, and demanding (as the poets say) our 
legs inside of them, gave a new color to the morn- 
ing. A youth buds forth into new clothes, as a tree 
with its blossoms. Nip not his bibs too coldly, nor 
breathe dulnesa upon the polish of his Warreirb jet. 
He will outgrow his blossom, and produce fruit 
by-and-by. Charles Fox, one of the most natural 
of men, was at one time a buck about town, with 
reil heels to his shoes. Petrarch reminds a friend, in 
one of his letters, of the time when they used to 
pace the streets of Avignon, conscious of their cloaks 
and stockings, and afraid of a spot ef mud. But we 
grant that 44 the same is nbt the same." A youth 
may be a dandy, and nothing else, and remain one 
all his life. That is not desirable certainly ; though 
seeing what he is, and that his thoughts cannot soar 
above his hat, perhaps we ought to be thankful that 
they can rise even so high, and that a regard for his 
very boots saves him from sheer grovelling in the 
mud. Mud is assuredly not what he likes. The 
countryman is the farce will not wear his boots in 
bad weather, lor fear of spoiling them *, and we have 
seen men in town, such as would have thought them- 
selves preposterously treated by comparison with 
him, who nevertheless appeared quite as anxious to 
save the boots they hud on from their ostensible uses, 


and occasionally turned round to survey them, as 
nicely as if they stepped in^tin. 

It must be owned, that bootfr, like other honors, are 
not to be worn without their drawbacks. The pulling 
on of a new pair, even when nothing dandified is in- 
tended, is often no joking matter ; unless, indeed, a 
man has arrived at that time of life, or philosophy, or 
adversity, or spindU-skankwm , when he has no more 
respect tor his leg than for his walking-stick ; or ra- 
ther so much tenderness or pity for it, that he will 
consult its ease above all things. We confess this to 
be the ease with ourselves, to whichever of those four 
causes the reader may choose to attribute it ; there- 
fore, l as we have not been without our experience 
the other way, we may own, that, like Mr. Pepys 
when he chuckled at seeingjpeople go to be married, 
it is not without something of a peculiar feeling of 
entertainment that we think of any one's undergoing 
the 44 torture of the boots," when the maker has just 
brought them home, and his helping them to put 
them on. There they go at it, the patient straining 
and tugging with the boot-hooks, the maker humor, 
ing and puhning the fit, or non-fit, vowing that no- 
thing can be better, and that a leetle more thrust at 
the instep will do the business. Occasionally they 
stop to take breath, or the bootmaker takas the hooks 
into his own hands, and then they go at it again ; or 
they taka the foot out and recommence ! Horri- 
ble, yet refreshing moment ! Big with the 
thoughts of the next tug ! Then comes that detesta- 
able evidence of a struggle, the shoeing-hom ; and the 
bootmaker, though he hails it as the terminator of all 
difficulties, knows very well that the instep will stick 
again, and that the gentleman will walk for the next 
tan days in a Valley of the Shadow of Gout, not be- 
cause the boots have been made as directed, but be. 
cause he has not the heart to send them home again. 

And yet this shall be nothing, perhaps, to the 
achievement of taking the boots off again at night ! 
Wear them all day he must, for he has got them ; 
and get them off at night he must, or how is he to go 
to bed ? Meantime his feet have swollen ; their pri- 
son seems, for the last three hours, to have been 
growing closer and closer ; and get them off he. can- 
not .' Boot-jacks are tried ; servants are tried ; the 
boy, suddenly letting go, is kicked almost through the 
wall. What is to be done ? Sometimes there is no 
help for it, short of cutting the boots off ; and blissful 
must be the release even then, to any one but a miser, 
spite of the convulsive twitches and resentment of 
the ill-treated muscles. We know a philosopher, now 
lpst to all sense of his boots, except when he has to 
buy new ones, who, one night, when a young man, in 
the joviality of his despair at not being able to get off 
a pair, laughed at the impossibility of sleeping in 
them, and fairly took them to bed with him. Horrible 
was his waking about four o’clock in the morning, 
with a sense in his legs as if they had been turned into 
mile stones. 

We had something to say on boots mudded, and 
boots too large, and boots suddenly burning one's 
legs at the fire-side, dec. &c. ; but adieu, boots. We 
must suddenly break off and leave you, else we shall 
have no room to bid another adieu, little expected 
by us when we wrote our last, and in fact, denoun- 
ced as impossible. Let no man say what will hap. 
pen noxt Sunday; for we are positively about to 
give up our use of the name of Smith ? 4 Tis true ! 
—and all, after all, to please Smith himself; — nay, to 
please John Smith ! — John Smith whom we should 
still designate the Smithest of all Smiths, and there, 
fore the voidest of all right to a particular considera- 
tion, had he not convinced us we were in the wrong by 
one of the most agreeable and charitable of letters. 
This was the correspondent whom we alluded to in 
our last, and whom in consequence of our not hav- 
ing referred to his first letter to mend our recollec- 
tions, we bad mistaken for Tomkins. Tomkins 
(as we are now reminded) he spoke of in that letter, 
but it was out of an inckusiveness of sympathy, 
and because while feeling for the sensitiveness of 
the Smiths, he thought himself bound not to over, 
look minor claims ; or as he overwhelmingly puts 
it because 44 your creed teaches me to consider oth- 
ers first." Now who can resist such a Smith as 
this ? Has he not brought together and concentra- 
ted the whole common-place universality of the 
Smiths into one particular and shining light, and 
forced us to acknowledge in his person the thought, 
fulness due to others, even in a jest ? and let us add 
(withont giving the good-natured suggestion an air 
of solemnity beyond what ho intended), that it is a 
good symptom of the times, when sympathy is so 
widely and so extending, that the ** vested interest," 
even of a jest is good humored ly questioned in its 
behalf. Well, we have owned our weakness in this 
matter (for we are not strong minded and anti-con. 
ventional enough to own, except in this whisper of 


a parenthesis, that we consider it a strength), and 
shall frankly, and at once, give up all similar future 
use of the name of Smith. We do not care who 
taxes us for it. Being above poverty of spirit, we 
are above taxation. We shall 44 go on. Sir" (as the 
man said), 44 superior to a vicious sarcasm," “ By 
excess of pride," saith Bacon, M the angels fell;" 
and byrhe excess of the desire of knowledge man fell ; 
but in charily there is no exceas, neither can Smith 
— we beg pardon, 44 man nor angel eome in danger 
by it." This last slip of the tongue must be excused. 
Bad habits, like boots, are difficult to conquer. 

Next week, we intend to make immense reparation 
to the name of Smith, and utterly to baffle the 
hopes of its scoffers, by touching upon the vari- 
ous memories, male and female, that have rendered 
it eminent. U* 

Generosity of a Robber. — After the defeat at 
Hedgely Moor, the Lancastrians concentrated their 
forces on the plain of Hexham Levels and there wait- 
ed the advance of the Yorkists, resolving to place on 
the issue of the expected contest their final overthrow 
or triumph. The result of this battle is well known : 
the army of Henry was completely routed,, and even 
the high cap of state, with its two rich crowns, fell 
iuto the hands of the Duke of York, who shortly after 
ascended the throne of England by the title of Ed- 
ward the Fourth. Henry fled from the field ; and 
Margaret, his queen, with the young prince Edward, 
escaped into an adjoining forest. They had scarcely 
entered within its intricacies, when they were seized 
by a band of ruffians who had there located them, 
selves. Regardless of her rank, sex, or situation, 
they stripped the queen of her jewels, and were pro- 
ceeding to greater indignities, when a quarrel arose 
between them as to the distribution of the spoil. — 
Seizing this favorable opportunity for escape, the 
prince and his mother fled into the interior recesses 
of the forest. As the royal fugitives were pursuing 
their toilsome journey through this wilderness, a 
rustling of the trees forewarned them of approaching 
danger ; but before they could reach concealment, a 
robber confronted them in their path. 44 Ruffian," 
exclaimed the queen, assuming the dignity and 
haughtiness of carriage familiar to her, “ thou hast 
tarried over long ; thy comrades have been before 
thee, and despoiled us of our treasures." 44 Truly," 
answered the robber, 44 their chief will find but worth- 
less prey in what they left you. You may pass : 
'twere better that you take the right hand path, its 
windings lead to an opening of the forest." 44 Stay 4 
man," said Margaret, 44 though a desperate outlaw, 
there yet may be some spark of pity in thee, some re- 
verence for a kingly name." 44 Pity and reverence are 
terms alike unknown to me," replied the man, 44 and 
kingly power is but an idle sound to him who knows no 
sway — respects no laws;” 44 Yet will I trust thee," 
answered the Queen, 44 for fortune leaves us little 
choice of friends. Behold this boy — the son of 
Henry of Lancaster, your king." Whether surprise 
overpowered him, or a latent nobleness of mind for. 
bade him to insult fallen majesty, the robber chief 
uncovered his head, and proffered his assistance to 
the wanderers. 44 What service said he, 44 can I 
render to you and the prince your son ?" 44 Provide 
us with a place of concealment," eagerly rejoined 
the queen, 44 and effect our escape beyond the reach 
of York." 44 Concealment," said the robber, "is not 
diffioult ; and what more I can do I will do : for the 
present follow me to a cave hard by, where you may 
repose in safety, and wait a favorable opportunity 
of rejoining your friends." He led the way through 
an unfrequented path, and brought them to 44 a 
wretched but secure asylum" in the forest, which, 
in memory of the unfortunate queen, still retains 
the name of the 44 Queen's Cave." — [Fisher's Pictu- 
resque Illustrations.] 


Extract from Bui wet 44 Pilgrims of the Rhine.* 1 

4 1 know not what the love of others may be,' 
said Gertrude, 4 but ours seems different from all 
which I have read. Books tell us of jealousies 
and misconstructions, and the necessity of an ab- 
sence, the sweetness of a quarrel ; but toe, dearest 
Albert, have had no experience of these passages 
in love. We have never misunderstood each other, 
toe have no reconciliation to look back to. When 
was there ever occasion for me to ask forgiveness 
from you ? Our love is made up of only one memo, 
ry — unceasing kindness ! — a harsh thought, a wrong- 
ing thought, never broke in upon the happiness wo 
have felt and feel.’ 

4 Dearest Gertrude," said Trevelyan, 4 that cha- 
racter of eur love is caught from you ; you, the soft, 
the gentle, have been its pervading genius and the 
well has been smooth and pure, for you wove the spi- 
rit that lived within its depths.' 
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MOW READY, 

A IV INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP* 
Upon which it delineated nearly all the Railroad* 
now chartered in the U. Slates. It u designed to show 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 
as well as where others may hereafter be constructed to 
connect with them. It may be had either in sheets, prioe 
$1 25, or put op in morocco for pocket maps, price VI 50, 
or on rollers at $2 25, in any quantity, by applying to the 
subscriber. D. K. MINOR, 35 Wall street. 

New- York, April 2. 1835. 


TO CIVI1, ENGINEERS. 

* Tbs Western Railroad Company, incorporated by an act of 
tbe General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, for the pur- 
pass of censtr nettop s Railroad from the town of Jackson, in 
the county of Madison, by the most practicable route to the 
Mississippi river, wish to employ one or more persona as engi- 
neers to survey the routs and superintend the location and con- 
struction of said road. Gentlemen who wish employment in 
tbe above capacity, will forward to the undersigned on or be- 
fore the 3d day of June next, the- terms upon which they are 
willing to engage, also the most unquestionable testimonials of 
food char sc ter and scientific and practical skill in works of the 
above description. An election of an engineer will not tako 
place before the 3d of June. 

By order of tbs Pres’t A Directors. 

JOS. H. TALBOT, Osah’r A See. 

Jackson, Mardh 18, lfl§4. j >13 3t 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

I&-THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OrPHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and as 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain improvements Is the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen U. Lons, of the United States 
Engineers, by lattera patent from the United States, and that 
they are prepared ta execute any orders for the constructlos ot 
Ls s o s so tive Engines, Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a puuctuai compliance with 
aay engagements they may make in reference to this line oi 
business. 

They have already in their possess ton the requisite appen- 
ds for the cosstrueiioa of three clashes of engines, via. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six ions. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
folldwiag rates of Meed, via. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton eugine at a meed of 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 23 1-9 miles per hour. 
Their performance is other respects will be warranted to equal 
that or the best English engines of the same class, with respect 
dot odly to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 
pairs. 

Tae engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, cake, or any other ftiel hitherto used in locomotive 

terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of tbs same class can be 
prew i red from abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ac. and ether communications in re- 
flunnee to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, m the 
dtjr of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRI8. Seeietary. 

December 2d, 1833. 

tow farther lofarmatlon on this aubie ties No. 40, page 
• VM vt this Journal _ x ^ tA dfi 


STEPHENSON* 

Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cart for Railroads 
No. £61 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

53- RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examln 
these Cars ; a specimen of which may be seen on that part o 
the New-York and Harlasnt Railroad, now in operation. 

J 25 if 


RAILROAD CAR. WHEELS* BOXES AND 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CA9TINOS. 

S3- Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete 
latthe Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or 00 Wall street, New-York, will be promptly at* 
tended to. Alao, CAR 8PRINOS. 

▲Iso, Flange Tires turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS. KETCHUM A ORO 8 VENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS* 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

& 3 -THOMA 8 B. STILLMAN. Manufacturer ol 8team 
Engines, Boilere, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Alao, Dr. Nott'a Patent Tubular Boil- 
ers, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used.' The fullest 
assurance is given that work shall be done well, and on rea- 
sonable terms. ▲ share of public patronage la respectfully 
solicited. iul8 



INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

S3- EWIN AHEARTTK, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 61 8outh street, one door north of tbs Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
! branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired {with care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to lender to 
the public perusal, the following certificate* from gentlemen ol 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Kwin A Hearue.— Agreeably to your request made some 
months sines. 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instrument* 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have bees given at a much 
earlier period, but was intentional)* Jelayed, to order todQord 
a longer time for the trial «f the Instruments, so that 1 etuld 
•peak with the greater confidence of their merits, if such the* 
should be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured Iron our northern ci- 
ties arc considered good, I haves decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection ol 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same tlmt 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as beiag worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAME8 P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers’ instrument* 
of your Manufacture, partieularly Spirit levels, and Survey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence of the workmanship. The parts of the level* 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility is use. and accu- 
racy and permanency in adiuatmente. 

These instruments seemed to me to possess all the modern 
improvement ef construction, of whieh so many have bees 
made within these few years ; aud I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used is the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

B&lumeie, May 1st. 1883 

To Messrs Ewln'and Hearns— Aa-you have naked mete glvi 
my opinion ot the merits of those instruments of your raanu- 
tacture which 1 have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aqualnted with 
their oualities have goue, 1 have great reason to think weliot 
die skill displayed in their construction. Tbe nearness ofiheii 
workmanship has been the subject ol frequent remark' by my 
self, and ofthe accuracy ot their performance I have received 
satisfactory assurance from others, who*e opinion I reaped, 
and who have had them for a cenaiderable lime in use. The 
efforts you have made since your establishment in this city, to 
relieve ue of the necessity of sending elsewhere for wbat we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation and 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success which 
ydur enterprise so well merits, 1 remain, yours. As. 

B. H LATHOBE, 

Civil Englncerin the service cf the Baltimore sad Ohio Rail 
road Company 

£A number of other letters are in our possesion and might be 
introduced, but are too lengthy. We should be happy to 
submit them, upon application, to any person desirous of perus- 
ing the same. m36 


O- TOWNSEND A DURFBB* of Palmyra, Manu- 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their establish- 
ment to Hudson, under the name oi Durjee , May A Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) lor in- 
clined planes of Railroaos at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them iu any of the principal cities in the United States. Ae to 
the quality ol Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eug. 
M. A ji.R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, t 
January 89, 1883. \ 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

53” 8IMON F AIRMAN, ofthe village of Lansingburgb, In 
(he couuty ol Rensselaer, and state of New-York, lias invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty 6d 
nails, and about lofty lOd nails ip a minute, and in the earns 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for skips. The nail is 
hammered and cornea from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its cspscitr for being clenched it good and sure. 
One horse power Is sufficient to drive one machine, sod mar 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery Is In 
operation. Said F airman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
as they may be made, and on ike most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell one halfof bis patent right for the use of said 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
farther Information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
singburgh.— August 16, 1833. A29tf RMAF 


A29u RMAF 


RAILWAY IRON. 


) Flat Bars in 

5^ Ninety-five tons ot 1 inch by } inch, lengths oi 14 to 16 
900 do. U do. 1 do. feet counter sunk 

40 do. 1| do. I do. I holes, ends cut at 

800 do. 2 do. ( do. an angle of 46 da- 

800 do. do. 1 do. I greeo with epll- 
soon expected. I cing plates, nails 

J to suit. 

250 do. of Edge Ralls of 36 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pine. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33. and 38 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and or 60 inches diameter for Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 24, 2}, S{, 3, 31, 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail' 
way Cars ana Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governments 
and Incorporated Governments, ana the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. A O. RALSTON. 

8 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Spiking Plates, In use, both In this 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to thoee disposed to 
examine them. * d71maowr 

SURVEYORS* INSTRUMENTS. 

53" Compasses of various sizes and of superior qualify 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, Urge and email sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment ol Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. A O. W. BLUNT, 164 Water street, 

J31 6t corner of Maidenlane. . 

ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

53” The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments In 
his profession, warranted equal. If not superior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with aTe.escope at- 
tached, bv which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy — also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescope#— and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly aJsptcd to Railroad purpo- 
ses. \FM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to F.sgineers, Surveyors, and others interested.! 

Baltimore, 1839. 

In reply to thy Inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured bv thee, now in use os the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following Information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make ie seven. The whole num- 
ber of the “Improved Compass” ie eight. These ore all ex- 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer aad Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
ia fact needed but little venairs, except from accideats to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

1 have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
ia use, ana the Improved Compass Is superior to any other de- 
criptioa of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying tbe rails 
on this Road. 

This inatrutneat, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place ol tne vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire In the formation or convenience of 
tbe Compass. It is indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cites? instrument that 1 have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in u.e for laying ol rails— and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thv Iriend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1888. 

Having for (he last twn years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s “ Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say I be 
Have it to be much superior to any other Instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown. February, 1888. 

For a year part I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of I’hilsdelphia, in which he bas combined the proper- 
ties of a Theodolite with ihe common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi- 
neers a a preferable to any others lor that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Ene. Philad., 

ml ly Germ&nt. and Norrisu Railroad 
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Mr. Burden's Boat. — In answer to various in 
quiries respecting this boat, we ntay say, after taking 
pains to ascertain the fact, that she will take her 
place in the North River line oti or before 1st June. 


The banka of the upper level of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal gave way last Saturday morning, 
and the water of the canal nearly all escaped. This 
accident will compel the trading vessels between 
Philadelphia and the ports on the waters emptying in 
to the Chesapeake bay, to go round by sea as here, 
toforo. 


A food beginning . — Letters from Boston of the 
17th instant, mention that the receipts on the 16th iu-| 
slant of the Boston and Worcester railroad, from 
passengers, were one hundred and fifty dollars . — 
The Locomotives now travel over the first ten miles 
of the road. It is expected that in u few days the 
whole of the first section will be completed and the 
travel extended to Needham. 

Survey of the Neto- York and Erie Railroad] 
Route . By J. S. To the Editor of the 

American Railroad Journal, and Advocate 
of Internal Improvements. 

Srn, — I find in your Railroad Journal of 
Saturday last, the first object of notice con- 
tained therein is to the following effect : 

“Survey or the New-York and Erie Rail- 
road Route. — A bill providing for this survey 
through the southern tier of counties, at the 
expense of the State, under a principal engi- 
neer to be appointed by the Governor, is now 
before the Legislature.” 

A railroad located as above described has 
long been a favorite object of my attention, 
and, as I apprehend, has, more than once, been 
a subject of observation in conversation, with 


you. I do conceive, if properly constructed, it 
bids fair to be ultimately the greatest thorough* 
fare in the United States, if not in the world 
A slight knowledge of the country through 
which it must necessarily pass, the connection 
it will form between the waters of the ocean 
and the immense range of interior lakes, will 
give to it such a Hood of business as must sur- 
pass any conception we at present can form an 
idea of. 

I cannot, at the present moment, go into a 
minute description of the peculiarities of the 
formation of the ways now contemplated, but 
promise you to have it ready for insertion in 
your next number. It will possess the merit 
of entire singularity, if uo other. But what 
will more particularly recommend it for adop- 
tion on this extensive route, is, that it is capa- 
ble of being carried into complete effect at one 
quarter the expense of railroads on the con- 
struction of those now in use. Your obt. servt 

J. S. 

Hoboken, April 23d, 1834. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Railway. [F rom 
the London Mechanics' Magazine.] 

We have been favored with a copy of the 
report made by the Directors of this Company, 
and find in it so much matter of fact that is 
of universal interest, on the subject of rail- 
ways and locomotive power, that we need offer 
no apology for transferring it (with but little 
abridgment) to our pages. Mr. Grahame, and 
the other partisans ol canal navigation, who 
still persist, with so much honesty and candor, 
in representing that the profits ot this railway 
arise mainly from the conveyance of passen- 
gers, and that it cannot possibly compete with 
canals in the conveyance of goods, will observe 
in this report some rather stubborn facts on 
both these heads. The common-road steam- 
carriage charlatans too, who tell us that the 
expense of working a steam-carriage on a gra- 
nite highway will be not more than sixpence 
per mile , and the tear and wear next to nothing 
(for “1,700 miles” at leasO, may learn from: 
the circumstantial details here given of the] 
actual expense of working such carriages on a 
railway, where the friction is many times less 
than on the best granite road than can be con- 
structed, how much occasion they have to blush 
for the delusive representations they have 
sent forth to the public. We do not ot course 
include in this class of public deceivers any of| 
those honest and intelligent individuals — the 
Heatons, Hancocks, and Saxulas, of the day — 
who frankly subscribing to the undeniable fact, 
that there is more friction to be overcome on a 
common road than on a railway, have proposed 
to themselves to determine by experiment 
whether it would not be cheaper to work steam 


carriages against that greater friction, than to 
be at the expense of laying down railways to 
avoid it — in some cases at least, if not in all. 
These last are adventurers of a very different 
jstamp ; they speculate on a particular result, 
which, though as yet unascertained, is neither 
impossible nor improbable ; and as long as 
they pursue the reasonable object they have in 
view by honorable means, they shall command 
as they deserve our best encouragement and 
[support. 

LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY — FOURTH 
HALF-YBARLY MEETING. 

Liverpool, January 23, 1833. 
Report. — The Directors, in submitting to the 
Proprietors a statement of their accounts and 
proceedings for the half-year ending 31st De- 
cember, 1833, have to report a considerable in- 
crease in the general business of the concern, 
as compared with the corresponding six months 
of the previous year. 

The total qnantity of merchandise conveyed 
in the six months between Liverpool and 

Manchester was 69,806 tens. , 

To and from different parts of the line, in- 
cluding Warrington ar.d Wigan 9,733 

Between Liverpool and Manchester and Bol- 
ton 18,708 

Total quantity conveyed 98,247 

Quantity of coal from various parts to Liver- 
pool 32,304 

Ditto to Manchester 7,830 

Total to Liverpool and Manchester. . . . 40,134 
[The number of passengers book- 
ed at the Company’s offices 215,071 

The number of trips of 30 miles per- J 

formed by the locomotive engines 

with passengers was 3,253 

With merchandise 2,587 




Total. 


5,840 


aa 




[Compared with the corresponding six months " ** * i 

of the last year, the inorease in merchan- 
dise conveyed has been 11,405 tons. 

In passengers 32£48. 

The present winter has been in an extraor- 
dinary degree stormy and wet, which has no 
doubt diminished the amount of travelling. 

The wetness of the season also has prevent- 
ed the railway from being maintained in that 
complete order which is desirable ; while the 
boisterous weather, with the dirty state of the 
rails, bas impeded the passage of the trains, 
not unfrequently rendering assistant engines 
[necessary to ensure their progress, even on the 
level parts of the way. These circumstances 
have unavoidably increased the charge for lo- 
[cpmotfve power. 0a.the other hand, the navi- 
gation of the river, owing ta the long continu- 
ance of tempestuous weather, being frequently 
dangerous, and sometimes impracticable, the 
utility and importance of the railway convey- 
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ancc have become more manifest and striking, 
and the natural consequence has been an ac- 
cession of traffic to the Company proportioned 
to the required accommodation aflorded to the 
public. 

The following is a statement of the receipts 
and expenditures for the half-year ; and the sub- 
joined table exhibits a detailed classification 
of the disbursements. 

Half-year ending 31 si December , 1833. 

RECEIPTS. 

Coaching department £54,685 6 1 1 

Merchandize do 39,957 16 8 

Coal do 2,591 6 6 


£97,234 10 1 


EXPENSES. 

Advertising Account £'6 10 0 

Bad debt do 374 10 1 

Coach disbursement do., viz., 
guards and porters’ wages, 

1,168/- 4 8. 6J. ; parcel carts, 
ho racket* p and drivers’ wa- 
ges, 361/. U. 7 d . : materials 
lor repairs, 6882 . 12 . 6 </. ; 
men’s wages repairing, 1,041/. 

Is. 3d . ; gas, oil, tallow, cord* 
f age, Ac., 196/. 4s. lid.; du- 
ty on passe ngors, 3,224/. 1 Is. 
lid.; stationary and petty 
F expenses, 277/. 4s. 5d. ; lax- 
» es on offices, stations, Ac., 

1 16/. Os. 8d. ; guards* clothes, 

64/. 15s 7,138 16 9 

Carrying disbursement account, 
viz., agents and clerks' sala- 
ries, 1,728/. 16s. 9 d . ; por- 
ters and brakesmen’s wagon, 
horsekeep, Ac. 5,006/. 6s. 10</. 
gas, oil, tallow, cordage, Ac., 

529/. 17s. ; repairs lo jiggers, 
trucks, stations, Ac , 366/. 9s. : 7 . * 

1 lid.; stationary and petty ex- ^ 4 
ponses, 429/. 5s. Id. ; taxes 
and insurances on offices, 

Ac., 456/. 17s. Id . ; sacks 

for grain, 110/. 3s. lOd 8,627 17 0 

Coal disbursement account... 82 0 9* 
Cartage (Manchester) do. ...3,173 18 0 
Charge for direction do. ... 312 18 0 

Compensation (coaching) do. . . 142 4 8 

do. (carrying) do. . . 223 10 1 1 
Coach office establishment do. 
viz., agents andfclerks’ sala- 
ries, 302*. 6s. 8d. ; rent, %l . . 632 6 8 

Engineering department acct. 319 3 4 
Interest do. . 5,140 6 4 

Locomotivo power do., 

, viz., coke and carting, 3,197/. 

4s. id . ; wages to coke fillers 

and waterers, 34 SI. 8s. 5d. ; % 

gas, oil, tallow', hemp, cord- 1 i 

age, Ac. 8651. 14s. 9d. ; brass ' ^ 

and copper, iron, timber, Ac. 

for repairs, 3,755/. 3s. 7 d. ; 

men’s wages repairing, 4, -101/. 

4s. lOd. ; engine and fire- 
men’s wages, 784/. 8s. 5d. ; 
out-door repairs to engines, 

613/. 3s. 9d 13,965 8 I 

Maintenance of way account, 
viz., wages to plate layers, 
joiners, Ac., 2,937/. 19s. 2d. ; « 

stone, blocks, sleepers, keys, 
chairs, Ac., 2,411/. 2s. 4d. ; 
ballasting and draining, 925/. 

16s. lid.; new rails, 150/. 

16*. 3d 6,425 14 8 

Office establishment account, 
viz., salaries, 607/. 2s. ; rent , 
and tAxes, 75/. 14s. 3d. ; sta- 
tionary and printing, 22 L 7s. 

8d ; stamps, 17/. 2s. 3d. 722 6 2 

Police account 1,022 7 6 

Petty disbursement do. 61 19 6 

Kent do. 603 10 8 

Repairs to walls and fences 665 3 4 

Stationary engine and tunnel 
disbursement account, viz., 
coal, 302/. 6s. 5 d. ; engine and 
brakesmen’s wages, 319/. 11s. 

2d. ; repairs, gas, oil, ullow, 

Ac , 419/. 15s. 5d. ; new ropo 
for tunnel, 266/ 3s. 6d. 1,309 16 6 

Tax and rate account 3,409 1 1 0 

Waggon disbursement do., viz., 
smiths and joiners’ wages, 

718/. 19s. 7d. ; iron timber, 
castings, Ac., 700/. 9s. Id. ; 
cordage, paint, Ac., 2 81. 5s. 

2d.; canvass for shoots, 163/. 

6s. 5d. 1,611 0 3 

Cartage {Liverpool) 80 17 10 

Law disbursement 390 3 0 


Is/ July to 31 st December , 1833. 

DISBURSEMENTS APPORTIONED UNDER THE DIFFERENT HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. 


£■3 -*2_ « - • -cti 

l* 5 5 f £ 2 

£§ p-sll to tsl 
s a l||>| £ £ 

ft* I ^ 


Net profits for six months 


- 56,350 1 9 
£40,884 8 4 


Diaburar'inciits in tin* merchan 
disc department, consisting nt 
porterage, salaries, parish rates, 
and insurance, £456 17s. 7<f., 
carting, static nary engine, Ac. 

disbursement* 3 9] 

Disburse msnts in tbe coaching de- 
partment, comprising porterage, 
salaries, repairs, duty on pus 

ssngers, £3,224 Us. 1 Id., Ac. Ac. 0 9 

roller age, Ac. in the coal depuit 
ment, alter dt-dueting amount 

received lor weighing coal 0 0A 

Locomotive power aceount, pro- 
portioned according to the num- 
ber of trips of 3U miles in each 
department, comprising repairs 

of e ngines, wages, coke, Ac. Ac. 0 8$ 1 6A 

Sundry disbursements, proportion 
ed according to the receipts as 
between the coaching and mer- 
chandise departments, and ac- 
cording to tile number of tons 
and miles conveyed, as between 
the Liverpool and Manchester 
and Bolton trade, comprising 
maintenance of way, police, nmi 
gale establishment, general ot- 

hce establishment, Ac. Ac 0 Cj 0 10$ 0 1A 

Kates and taxes, interest on loans, 
and chief rents, proportioned 
according to the amount of pro- 
lit in each departnn nt, ealeu 
Intcd exclusively ot these items 

of disbursement 0 GJ 0 71 0 24 


3J 15,150 9 11 


Oross receipts 


0 Gil 

0 7} 

o 24 

0 14 

6,120 19 11 

1 

2,526 6 3 

2 rq 

2 0 A 

6 10A 

2 10‘ 

o 44 
0 1! 

0 0 

27,345 8 3 
27, 339 18 8 

27,357 9 3 
11,283 J9 7 j 

5 U 

9 84 

1 31 

■ *1 

54.G85 0 11 

38,641 8 lo|* 


Statement of Receipts and Expenditure on Cap - ! 
tal Account , from the commencement of the 
undertaking to 31s/ December , 1833. 

Treasurer, I)r. 

To amount of joint capital iu slrnros and 

loans £1,086.885 0 0 

. . Ditto of dividends not paid 1,087 3 1 

. . Surplus in hand after payment of the 

sixth dividend, in August, 1833 395 10 2 

. . Net profits of the concern for the Itulf 
year ending 31st December, 1833. . . . 40,834 8 4 

£1,129,252 1 7j 

Treasurer, Cr. , 

By amount of expenditure on the con- 
struction of the way itud the works, 
including the tunnel, excavations, Ac. 

now in progress. 1,089,818 17 7 

. . Ditto in the hands of Moss A Co., 

bankers 28,476 1 1 9 

. . Ditto in the hands of the treasurer . . 242 15 9 

. . Ditto of arrears on calls 25 3 6 

. . Ditto balance of Ixxik debts due to 
the company *10,688 12 0 

£1,129,252 1 7 

During the past six months the excavation 
of the new tunnel from the vicinity of Waver- 
street lane to Lime-street has proceeded regu- 
larly and satisfactorily, and is now more than 
hall completed. 

In order to extend the advantages of a rail- 
way conveyance to the northern docks, and 
those parts of the town which are at a con- 
siderable distance from the railway station, the 
Directors transmitted a memorial to the Com- 
mon Council, the Dock Committee, and the 
Commissioners of Sewers, proposing to con- 
struct, at the expense of the Company, a line 
of railway from Wapping to the Clarence 
Dock, by means of which merchandize depo- 
sited at the north end of the portmi^ht possess 
the same facilities of conveyance by railway 
into the interior of the country as goods in the 
southern portion of the town, besides relieving 
tne streets from the noise and interruption of 
numerous waterside carts. This memorial, as 
might be expected, from the evident utility of 
the scheme, has been favorably received, espe- 
cially by the Dock Committee, and the Com- 
missioners of Sewers; the principal objection 
to the plan being that it was not sufficiently 




id 0 7 5,532 0 2 3,494 5 1 262 2 10 547 18 2 9,836 6 3 


5 95 0 5 9,153 8 0 
0 891 19 3 56,350 1 9 


general and extensive to afford to the public at 
large that measure of accommodation which 
appeared so easily practicable. The Direct- 
ors, however, confidently look forward to the 
I establishment on a comprehensive plan, proba- 
bly to be undertaken by the Dock Trustees, of 
a line of railway with the requisite branches, 
along the dock quays from the northern to the 
southern extremities of the port ; which mea- 
sure seems alone wanting to give to the mer- 
cantile public those advantages of economy 
and despatch which a railway conveyance is 
so peculiarly calculated to afford. 

The proprietors are aware that the subject 
of locomotive engines has always been one of 
great interest and importance. The charge 
under this head continues very heavy, arising 
in a great measure from the necessity of re- 
newing and strengthening the frame work of 
the machinery ; and from the purchase of cop- 
per and bi ass plates for the renewal of fire box- 
es and tubes. 

The charge for coke has been a heavy item 
in the locomotive expenditure, amounting to 
nearly £6,000 per annum. The directors have 
lately been induced to try gas coke to a very 
considerable extent. The cost per ton is less 
than one-half the cost of Worsley coke ; ami 
although a greater weight is required to do 
the same service, and an extra consumption of 
fire bars and some other difficulties attend the 
use of it, the Directors have considered the ex- 
periment well worth making, in the hope of 
diminishing the expenditure in that depart- 
ment.} 

? Several new schemes for an improved loco- 
motive power have lately been brought under 
the consideration of the Directors. Past ex- 
perience forbids any very sanguine anticipa- 
tions of success in respect of untried specula- 
tions; at the same time, the Directors will not 
fail impartially to investigate the pretensions 
of any scheme from a respectable source, which 
professes to introduce improvement into so 
important a branch of the Company’s estab- 
lishment.* 

The charge for the maintenance of the way 
is another heavy item of the current expendi- 
ture. In particular parts of the road, especial- 
ly on the descendinglinesof the inclined planes, 
the rails prove too weak for the heavy engines, 
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and the great speed at which they are moved ; 
and from the breakages which have taken 
place, the Directors have thought it expedient 
to order a supply of stronger and heavier rails, 
to put down in those districts where the pre- 
sent rails have been found insufficient. This 
proceeding will in the first instance subject the 
Company to some increased expenditure. The 
Directors, however, have contracted (for the 
ensuing year) for that portion of the main- 
tenance of way which consists of labor and 
small materials on terms of comparative ad- 
vantage to the Company, which they expect 
will balance the increased outlay required for 
the purchase of stronger rails. 

Observations on Flame — Mr. Rutter's Late Dis- 
covery. [From the London Mechanics’ 
Magazine.] 

Sir, — There is something very pleasing in 
applying chemical knowledge to the explana- 
tion of the various phenomena that are daily 
before our eyes. 1 now propose, with your 
permission, to make a few observations on the 
flame of a candle that is now burning on my 
table. I shall observe, at first, that the heat 
of the dame melts the tallow, which then as- 
cends the wick by capillary attraction, and is 
in consequence subjected to intense heat ; the 
tallow is next decomposed, aud the principal 
part of the resulting gas is carburetted hydro- 
gen, which is again decomposed in the follow- 
ing manner: When this gas is first formed, it 
expands *in every direction, and thus getting 
into the hottest part of the dame, its carbon is 
deposited in an abundance of fine particles ; 
the hydrogen now increases in volume three 
and a half times the bulk it possessed when in 
perfect chemical union with the carbon. This 
expansion, which is probably again more than 
doubled by the intense heat of the dame, causes 
the hydrogen to appear at the outer surface of 
the flame, where it unites with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, and envelopes the white and 
luminous flame, or that part containing the 

S articles of carbon, with a thin sheet of blue 
ame. 

I now come to a very difficult part of this 
subject, which, I think, will, when satisfacto- 
rily explained, have a great tendency to illus- 
trate lur. Rutter’s discovery of the advantage 
of burning water with coal-tar, which is by 
far the greater part carbon ; the difficulty is, to 
account for the appearance of oxygen in the in- 
terior of the flame. Lord Bacon proved that 
flame would burn within the interior of flame; 
and Dr. Ure, inhis Dictionary of Chemistry, re- 
lates a similar experiment, and gives thefollow- 
ingdeanition of flame, founded on the researches 
of Sir H. Davy : “ The flame of combustible 

bodies may, in all cases, be considered as the 
combustion of an explosive mixture of inflamma- 
ble gas, or vapor, with air.” It may seem 
very presumptuous in me to differ with such 
authorities as Davy and Ure, but my defence ; 
is, that I regard truth more than*all the au- 
thorities in the world. I question the truth 
of the above definition of flame on this ground, 
that the flames of “ explosive mixtures ' * give 
no light, but afford merely a feeble blue flame. 
This ’is the case with explosive mixtures of 
coal-gas, oil-gas, and indeed ail gases contain- 
ing carburetted hydrogen or olefiant gas ; 
surely, then, the flame of a candle, or of olefi- 
ant gas from a small aperture, exhibits phe- 
nomena very different from the combustion of 
an explosive mixture. After giving the afore- 
mentioned definition, Dr. Ure says, alluding 
to flame : “ It cannot be regarded as mere 

combustion at the surface of contact of the in- 
flammable matter. This fact is proved by 
holding a taper or a piece of burning phospho- 
rus within a large flame made by the combus- 
tion of alcohol. The flame of the taper or 
phosphorus will appear in the centre of the 
other flame, proving that there is oxygen even 
in its interior part.” This is, in my opinion, 
no proof whatever of oxygen being in the inte- 
rior part. J^There may be carbonic_acid, or 


there may be vapor of water, $tc.; and whatlfwhy does not the black smoke, or the carbona- 


confirms this conjecture, is the well known fact 
that carbon can decompose carbonic acid, or 
lat least unite with one atom of its cxygen, 
thus forming carbonic oxide ; for carbonic acid 
is cempoesd of one atom of carbon andtwoat-j 
oms of oxygen. Carbonic oxide may therefor6| 
[decompose the vapor of water formed by thej 
union of the hydrogen with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, or carbon itself may decomposej 
the vapor of water; this latter is my opinion, 
But, it may be asked, how does the vapor ofj 
water find its way into the interior of flame : 
In the case of the candle-flame, I apprehend, it 
is by the union of the hydrogen with the oxv- 
gen of the atmosphere at the surface of tne 
flame ; and I have before explained that the 
expansion of the hydrogen, when the carbon 
is deposited, is the cause of its being projected 
with considerable velocity to the outer surface 
of the flame. When the hydrogen thus unites 
with the oxygen, water is formed, which be- 
ing immediately subjected to extreme heat, 
expands with great velocity into vapor, which 
is projected, not only into the interior of the 
flame, but from the sides where it is formed. 
The carbon decomposes this vapor, and, by 
uniting with its oxygen, hydrogen is again 
formed, which may be repelled by the sudton 
expansion, which it must have when the car- 
bon seizes the oxygen, to the exterior of the 
flame, where, uniting with oxygen, it may 
again return to the interior — and thus play 
backward and forward many hundred times in 
a second. This play of affinities would, how- 
ever, soon cease, were not the supply of hy- 
drogen kept up by the continual and first de- 
composition of the carburetted hydrogen. Thai 
vapor is projected from flame is proved wher 
I hold the point of a pair of cold steel snuffer* 
within, say three-eighths of an inch of the 
flame, by moisture being deposited ; but* the 
particles are so fine, and in so small quantity, 
that a dull appearance only of the steel results, 
which quickly vanishes on their removal. 
Should the snuffers be held very near the flame, 
small drops of water will appear on their re- 
moval. As this deposition of moisture take* 
place when the snuffers are held under the 
flame, and at a distance of perhaps one-fourth 
of an inch, I conclude it to be projected with 
considerable velocity, in the manner before 
pointed out, from every part of the flame; and 
I further consider that this atmosphere of va- 
por may, in some measure, account for the lu-j 
ruinous halo which appears to surround the 
flame of a candle. 

There are many other considerations which 
induce me to believe the above conjectures tc 
be nearly right. One is, that if carburetted 
hvdrogen be mixed with a very small portion 
of common air, its power of giving light is im- 
paired, for part of the carbon .is then burnt in 
its gaseous combination. Another circum- 
stance that induces me to question the presence 
of oxygen in the interior of the flame of car- 
buretted hydrogen, is the fact, that a small 
portion of carbon, when deposited on a small 
fibre of the wick of a candle, will remain in 
the white part of the flame without undergo- 
ing decomposition. Now, if oxygen were pre- 
sent in an uncombined state, and at suen at 
elevated temperature, who can doubt that an 
immediate decomposition of the carbon would 
take place ? But, it may be asked, why doer 
not this portion of carbon decompose the va- 
por of water which you consider to be present 
in all flames containing hydrogen ? One cause 
may be that the particles of which it is com-l 
posed attract each other with part of their 
force, and cannot therefore exert their full force 
to decompose the vapor. That coal-tar can- 
not be burned like oil, is because it is nearly 
all carbon, and has not sufficient hydrogen to) 
form the requisite quantity of vapor — what it 
does possess being only sufficient to supply 
part of its carbon with oxygen ; the other part 
of the carbon deposited rises from the flame in 
[dense black smoke. It may be further inquired 


ceous particles arising from a hot flame, unite 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere, and so 
form carbonic acid, which is invisible ? I ap- 
prehend it is because of their low capacity for 
heat, and the instantaneous radiation of heat 
from their surfaces ; the particles being thus 
deprived of their heat cannot unite with oxy- 
gen, which is also cold — for the union of car- 
bon with oxygen will not take place under a 
dull red heat. Is it possible, then, to burn 
coal-tar without producing smoke ? Nothing 
is more easy to a person possessing a slight 
knowledge of chemistry ; let a long tunnel of 
fire-brick be constructed, leading to a chimney, 
and let a coal fire be lighted till the sides of 
this tunnel beeome of a white heat ; if a small 
stream of eoal-tar be now introduced, it will 
inflame, and as the particles of carbon deposit- 
ed cannot lose their heat, and will be floating 
in a strata of air heated to redness, their union 
with oxygen must take place, provided suffi- 
cient air be admitted with the stream of coal- 
tar. 

I shall now conclude, with a few words on 
Mr. Rutter’s project of introducing a small 
quantity of water with the tar. The water 
will first be formed into vapor, which will re- 
quire some portion of heat ; now this vapor 
may be decomposed by the carbon, when the 
hydrogen will again unite with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, and vapor will again be form- 
ed, till the decomposition of all the carbon is 
complete. Perhaps two gallons of water is 
more than one gallon of coal tar could be made 
to decompose, and it would be very gratifying 
to me to see the actual fact proved by experi- 
ments so conclusive as to satisfy the doubts of 
the most sceptical. Your Salisbury corres- 
pondent states, that “15 lbs. of coal-tar,” 
which I suppose is about equal to an imperial 
gallon, “ ana an equal bulk of water,” sav 10 
lbs , “and 25 lbs. of Newcastle coke, will be 
found equal to 120 lbs. of Newcastle coal.” 
But this is on the supposition that the whole 
of the water will be decomposed, which I con- 
sider a practical impossibility, for a large por- 
tion of the carbon must unite with the oxygen 
admitted to inflame the hydrogen. 

Should Mr. Rutter, however, have formed 
too high an estimate of the heat gained by 
his process, there are other advantages attend- 
ing it which must not be overlooked; for two 
: ntense chemical actions are supported with 
the same volume of air that either of them 
would require separately, which is of great im- 
portance in its application to steam boilers. 
Your Salisbury correspondent has certainly 
blundered in endeavoring to explain this. (See 
his paragraph, page 452 , beginning with “An- 
other condition,” and ending with “gases.”) 
He is also wrong in saying, (page 453 ,) “ The 
sides of the furnace in that vessel formed a 
part of the boiler, consequently their tempera- 
ture never exceeds that of the contained wa- 
ter.” How then is the heat communicated, if 
both sides are of the same temperature ? Ac- 
cording to my experience, the sides of boilers 
ire often many hundred degrees hotter than 
the contained water, and sometimes red hot 
just at the outer surface. 

I have no other object in making these re- 
marks than to elicit truth, and prevent scientific 
men from trusting too much to “ hope’s delu- 
sive mine.’' I remain, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, William Witty, Jun. 


Analysis of Oyster Shells. — One hun- 
dred grains of oyster shell will give Car- 
bonate of Lime.6fl.18; Phosphate of Lime. 
1.88; Silex, 0.40; Water, 1.62; Insoluble ani- 
mal matter, 0.45; Loss, &c. 0.46. From this 
view of the composition of recent oyster shell, 
it is obvious that no appreciable advantage 
cun be expected in applying it as a manure 
from the minute proportion of animal matter 
which it has been shown to contain. It is as 
a carbonate of lime, and that nearly in a. state 
of purity, that it should claim the attention of 
the agriculturist.— [Fanners’ Register.] 
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On Railroad Wheels , <J»c. By Wm. M. Cush- 
man. To the Editor of the Mechanics* Mag- 
azine and Register of Inventions and Im- 
provements. 

Sir, — There are few applications of science 
which make such continual and importunate 
calls upon its resources as the subject of rail- 
roads — its principles having place as w ell in the 
minute, as the more prominent parts ; and to 
such an extent does this obtain, that, although 
casuists might dispute the endowment of sensi- 
bility, we may with some propriety credit the 
“ sympathy” which subsists among its various 
constituent parts. 

To those of your readers who know the im 
portant part the appendage, which forms the 
subject of this paper, acts in the successful 
operation of a railroad, no apology for its ap- 
pearance would be proper or necessifry. Im- 
pressed, however, with the belief that, in mat- 
ters of science, nostrums and secrets are the 
peculiar property of empiricism, I am persua- 
ded that liberality, to a certain extent, among 
engineers, in a mutual interchange of ideas 
through public journals devoted to such ob- 
jects, wjll be attended with the most beueficial 
results to the profession and its members gene- 
rally — it is the hope qf contributing a tri- 
fle to such result, which induces me to send 
for publication, the subsequent compilation 
from my common-place book. 

The problem assigning to the parts of the 
wheel the proportions requisite to sustain a 
given stress, has been investigated ;* but as I 
have never seen any discussion touching the 
particular distribution of metal to obtain the 
requisite strength with the least quantity of 
metal , and at the same time to offer the least re - 
sistance to motion , after briefly reciting the 
mode of proceeding in order to attain the sin- 
gle condition of strength, I propose to examine , 
that necessary to the attainment of the latter 
conditions. 1 

To determine the dimensions of the rim, 
arms, &c., consider them rectangular prisms, 
calculate the stress these prisms will bear ; 
and lastly, dispose them in the best form for 
strength and motion on the various parts of 
the line. 

Each arm must be of sufficient strength to 
bear the greatest stress that can ever fall upon 
it, which is half the weight of the car and its 
load ; then this formula holds. 

S __ ... 

2200 ° ,(1) 
in which S is put for half the weight, and a for 
the surface in inches of the section of the arm 


In the rim this formula holds, 

. )c X S . 

^ 8506 ’ ^ 
in which c = the length of the arc between the 
arms, in feet, at the mean diameter of the rim 
S, as before ; b = the breadth of the rim, iu 
inches ; and t = the thickness of the prism, in 
inches — to be disposed in the best form for 
strength and for the rim. The formula (2) is 
general, but the other is affected by the num- 
ber of arms ; it is designed for a 3 feet wheel, 
having 10 arms, or a 5 feet wheel, having 12. , 

But since, in rolling bodies, each particle of\ 
matter resists motion in proportion to the 
square of its distance from the axis of motion , 
it is evidently an object of the first importance 
to dispose of the weight of metal as near the 
axis of motion as is consistent with strength, 
safety, and the perfection of the wheel in other 
respects. 

To illustrate the effects of this principle, let 

* Vide Tredgold on Railroads. Science is deeply in- 
debted to this author : his work on railroads, however, 
published in their stinted infancy, although in many par- 
ticulars sound, is in others behind the age; it has the merit 
of having been a pioneer— of having deracinated by a 
rigorous application of scientific principles, the absurdities 
which at that period entangled the subject. It is in our own 
country that many of its most important principles have 
been developed, with a rapidity corresponding with the fer- 
tile genius of our countrymen, and the impetus and zeal 1 
every object to which they direct their attention receives. 


| the weight of a car and its load be 3 tons, and 
suppose further, that a wheel of 3 feet diame- 
ter is the height most suitable for the road it is 
to run upon. Now, if it be desired to sustain 
a given constant weight by a prism of a given 
breadth, supported at each extreme, it is mani. 
lest that, as the distance between the supports 
is increased, the depth of such prism must 
likewise be increased in a certain ratio ; and 
vice versa. This condition is expressed in 
formula (2,) in its true ratio — hence, in increas- 
ing the number of arms, we diminish the weight 
of the rim, and effect a transfer of metal to- 
j wards the centre of motion; and this may be 
done without injury to the wheel in any re- 
spect. 

I shall in the first place assume formula (1) 
to be general, to illustrate the effect resulting 
solely from the change of place of the metal 
from the exterior towards the interior . 

Excluding the part of the radius occupied by 
the nave and rim, the quantity of metal for an 
arm will be 19.92 cubic inches, and on the hy- 
pothesis of 10 arms, the surface of a section 
through the rim will be 4.090 inches ; but on 
the hypothesis of 9 arms, the sectional surface 
is 4.315 inches ; hence the volume of the rim 
for 10 arms is less than that for 9, by 25.5 cubic 
inches. 

These preliminaries made, in order to effect a 
comparison of the efficiency of the two wheels : 

Let the prism representing the volume of 
any arm be divided into an indefinite number of 
equal parts, by planes cutting it orthogonally, 
|and m = one of these parts ; let also r, r', r" 
r , &c., nd infinitum, be the respective dis- 
tances of these quantities from the axis of mo- 
tion, and x = the sum of the rectangles of the 
subdivisions into the squares of their respec- 
tive distances from the axis : then, by the law, 
we get 

mr 2 -f mr' 2 -f mr" 2 dec. ad inf. = x ; 
which expression, since each term is affected 
by the same quantity m, becomes 

m (r 2 -f- r'2 -f r " 2 &c. ad inf.) = x ; (3.) 

In assigning a value comparatively small to m, 
we shall have for all practical purposes the 
value of x : thus, let m = ^ of the mass of the 
arm, which (taking the diameter of the nave 
5 inches, and considering the last half inch ofl 
the arm merged in the rim,) is represented by 

19.92 ; then, r, r', r", dec. become 1, 2, 3, 

36; and, 


19.92 


30 


(6 2 -f 7 s +8\ . . .35*) =9864. = *. (5.) 

Again, since the matter in the rim lies in a cir- 
cle described about the axis, it is at every point 
equally distant from the axis ; its mass, there- 
fore, drawn into the square of its distance from 
the axis, will be its moment of inertia : hence, 

36*X 25.5 = 33043 = *'; (6.) 
wherefore, the relative resistances to motion of 
the means used to attain the same end , in the 
two wheels, are as 

1 : 3.&5. 

2d. But the mass of each arm may, in gene- 
ral, be diminished in the ratio of the increase 
of number to th *t contemplated in formula (1,) 
in consequence of conditions entering therein. 

The value of * (form. 5) is reduced by the 
addition of a single arm, l for each arm ; their 
sum being 9, gives * for the total diminution in 
resistance to motion offered by each, which in 
amount is just sufficient to make the new arm ; 
whence the relative moments are as 

*:*+*':: 1 : 4.35; 

[if the number be increased to 11, the relative 
moments stand thus, 

1 : 6.94; 

| if to 12, thus, 

1 : 9.62; 

and so on for a greater number. 

Such are the results when the principle ofi 
momentum of inertia enters as a condition in 
the determination of the problem. 


Extending this principle, we see that the 
wheel of greatest efficiency with the least 
quantity of metal would be one without spokes, 
i. e. having a sheet of metal extending from the 
.nave to the rim : but the limit to the number 
of arms will be attained when the rim has such 
a thickness that, when further reduced, there 
| would be danger of fracture from other causes 
{than the stress it is to bear. 

I shall not extend my remarks further. By 
those acquainted with subjects of this nature, 
the consequences which flow from them will 
[readily be appreciated. My aim has been not 
to define with precision the exact form neces- 
sary in practice, but to illustrate the importance 
of introducing the principle of momentum of 
inertia ; and to indicate, in a general man- 
ner, the changes which ought to be made in the 
ordinary form, from its introduction. 

Wm. M. Cushman, C. E. 

Albany, April 14, 1834. 


American Patent — Specification of a Patent 
for Improvements in the Wheels of Railroad 
Carriages . Granted to John Eloar, Civil 
Engineer , City of Philadelphia , November 
19, 1833. 

To all whom it may concern, be it known, 
that I, John Elgar, Civil Engineer of the city 
of Philadelphia, have invented certain improve- 
ments in the wheels of railroad carriages, by 
one of which improvements they are made to 
adapt themselves more readily to curved roads 
than such as have been heretofore used for that 
purpose ; and by the other a construction is 
;iven to them which will render them more 
inn and durable than those now in general 
use ; and I do declare that the following is a 
full and exact description of my said improve, 
ments. 

The self-adjusting conical wheel for running 
upon curved roads is well known to engineers, 
[it having been made the subject of a patent by 
Mr. James Wright, and a modified form of it 
being now used on the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad. The plan which I have devised is a 
new modification of this principle, by which 
some of the inconveniences which have hith- 
erto attended its employment are in a great de- 
gree, if not altogether, obviated. 

Instead of making the wheel conical on its 
whole tread, like Wright’s, or of forming the 
conical part against the flanch, and leaving the 
other part cylindrical, as in those used on the 
Baltimore road, I form the cone on the outer 
part of the tread of the wheel, opposite to the 
flanch, leaving that part of the tread which ex- 
tends from the flanch towards the opposite side 
cylindrical, or nearly so, for one half of its 
width, more or less, and then tapering out- 
wards in such degree as may be most conve- 
nient, according to the curvature of that part 
of the road which lias the smallest radius. 

The curved part of the road is adapted to 
these wheels, by widening the track in propor. 
tion to the radius of curvature, so as to admit 
| the conical part to roll on the interior rail, 
whilst the cylindrical part bears upon the exte- 
rior rail. This construction obviates the ob- 
jection arising from the wrong tendency of the 
I cone when running on the exterior rail, and 
adapts the whole more perfectly to those parts 
of the road which are straight, and produces 
other advantages, which wifi readily occur to 
experienced engineers. 

In order to render railroad wheels more firm 
and durable than those now in use, I form that 
part of the wheel usually occupied by the 
spokes of two plates of iron, preferring for 
this purpose thick sheet iron of three eighths of 
an inch, more or less, in thickness. These 
sheets of iron are raised so as to be ooncave, 
or dishing, forming the segments of a large 
sphere, or, if preferred, they may be made co- 
nical. These plates have a hole in their cen- 
tres to receive the hub, or nave, and have a 
flanch turned up, over which the hoop of the 
hub may pass ; or, if preferred, the hub may 
be secured in other ways. If the rim or tire 
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is of wrought iron, the plates may have a flanch 
turned at their peripheries, through which they 
may be rivetted on the interior of the riin. 
When the rim is of cast iron, the plates may 
be secured without a flanch, one being cast 
within the rim, on either side, against which 
the plates may fit, rivets or bolts passing 
through thpm and through the flanch, to 
secure them in their places. Other modes of 
fixing the plates in their places may be devised, 
and I do not mean to confine myself to any 
specific plan of effecting this object, the man. 
ner of doing so not in any way affecting the 
principle upon which my improvement is 
founded. This mode of construction is particu- 
larly adapted, to wheels for locomotive engines, 
that run either on common roads or *on rail- 
way 8. 

What I claim as my invention in my first de- 
scribed improvement, is the making the wheel 
of a railway carriage conical on its outer edge, 
and cylindrical between said conical part and 
the flanch, for the purpose of adapting it to run 
upon curved roads, and applying it thereto 
upon the principle, and in the manner herein 
before set forth. 

What I claim as my invention in my second 
described improvement, is the substituting of 
metallic plates (generally of wrought iron,) for 
the spokes usually employed ; and the giving 
to such plates a form which shall be convex, 
either curved or conical, from the rim to the 
hub of the wheel. John Elgar. 


Important Discovert. — We are informed 
by two gentlemen who lately passed through 
Syracuse, N. Y., that Mr. Avery, the proprie- 
tor of an extensive iron foundry in that place, 
has made a very important discovery in relation 
to casting of iron. The best kind of earth 
used in foundries is brought we believe from 
Canada. Mr. Avery analyzed this earth, and 
found it to contain a certain portion of blue 
clay. Following this up by a series of experi- 
ments, he discovered that if common fine sand 
was mixed with common blue clay , in the pro- 
portion of one tenth part of clay to nine tenths 
of sand, it would constitute the best possible 
composition for casting that he had ever used. 
Even the most delicate castings came out per- 
fectly free of sand, and required no sort of 
cleaning by vitriol. He dismissed ten of his 
cleaners on the spot. Mr. Avery has taken 
out a patent for his discovery, and estimates 
that his composition will make an immense 
saving in the expense of iron foundries — in 
the diminution of labor, the cheapness of the 
sand, and in the disuse of vitriol in the process 
of cleansing. We hope that^bur neighbor of 
the furnace will immediately test it by ex^ri- 
ment. — [Brattleboro’ Independent Inq.] 

The Banks of Newfoundland. — These 
banks extend over a space of forty thousand 
miles, and are from thirty to forty-five fath- 
oms below the surface of the ocean. The 
shoals are inhabited by innumerable tribes 
of muscles and clams, to which it is a favo- 
rite residence, as they can easily bury their 
shells in the soft sand. They have enemies 
to contend with. The cod fish resort to this 
coast to prey on them. They keep a con- 
stant watch, and swim about a foot above the 
sub-marine sands ; when a muscle opens its 
shell, it is immediately seized and devoured. 
At other times the fish do not wait ; they are 
provided with a homy protuberance round 
their mouths ; with these they burrow in the 
sand, and capture the muscle in its shell. 
The fishermen of various nations, French, 
English, and Americans, who resort to these 
banks, take annually from eight to ten mil- 
lions of fish ; on opening them they find the 
remains of twenty or fifty muscles in each ; 
sometimes the muscle shells are found either 
wholly or partially dissolved. The first 
oare of the fishermen, after taking their sta- 


tions, is to ascertain the depth of water ; the 
lines'must be regulated so as to lie on the 
bottom, where the fish are always engaged 
in this species of sub-marine war 

Female Supremacy. — By all external symp- 
toms, says an amusing writer in this month's 
Metropolitan, we may apprehend that the 
reign of women is fast approaching: look at 
the present aspect of Europe ; a Queen of 
Spain, a Queen of Portugal, a prospective 
Queen of England. So that we are, at last, 
to be duly brought under “ petticoat govern- 
ment.” There is, too, Mrs. Norton conduct- 
ing a magazine, and Mrs. Cornwall Wilson a 
weekly publication. Have not women inva- 
ded literature and art in all its branches — nay, 
the most awful arcana of science? There is 
Mrs. Somerville teaching us the mechanism ol 
the heavens ; while Miss Harriet Martineau 
gives us lessons on political economy. — [Lon- 
don paper.] 

Salt. — The people of Onondaga County, 
N. Y., believe that they have under them an 
inexhaustible mass of rock salt, and that in 
raising this, instead of brine, they shall save 
half the expense of manufacturing, and be able 
to supply the Atlantic towns with salt cheaper 
than they can import it. There is one difficulty 
which now threatens, and that is the expense 
of fuel. The wood now used at the different 
salt springs now in operation amounts to 400 
cords a day, and as the works are iu use 200 
days in a year, the annual consumption is 
80,000 cords. 

Products and Profits or a Farm. — Full 
debit and credit accounts of farming operations 
afford one of the best sources of practical infor- 
mation. The following is from the Farmer's 
Register : 

Sir — At the solicitation of a friend I am in- 
duced to give a statement of the products of ray 
farm for the year 1833, and of its general ar- 
rangement. In doing this, as my grain is not 
yet all thrashed and taken to market, I cannot 
now arrive at perfect accuracy ; but from what 
is, thrashed and sold, I can make a correct es- 
timate of the quantity, and I have ascertained 
the price for such as has not been actually sold. 
My farm is situated on an extensive plain, that 
was once covered pretty generally with small 
pine timber. The soil is sand, occasionally 
gravel, and more or less mixed with loam. It 
consists of two hundred acres, of which thirty 
acres- are in wood, twenty in meadow, and ten 
acres of waste, leaving for cultivation about one 
hundred and forty acres of arable, or land used 
for the plough, which is divided into seven lots, 
of twenty acres each. One of these lots is plant- 
ed in corn, on clover sod. The corn is the 
large twelve rowed early yellow, and my usual 
produce is about fifty bushels per acre. My 
mode of cultivation is, that after the lot has lain 
one year in clover, to plough it the last of April 
or first of May, about six inches deep : then 
furrow both ways with a light corn plough ; the 
first time across the furrows about two feet nine 
inches apart, the next about three feet. I plant 
immediately after furrowing. As soon as the 
corn is up the length of the finger, I harrow it 
with a large heavy harrow lengthwise with the 
furrow, as the ground was originally ploughed, 
and take two rows at a time. Two men or 
boy 8 follow the harrow with aprons, out of 
which they plaster the corn, and also raise any 
plants which may have been thrown down by 
the harrow passing over them. In a week af- 
ter I plough once between the rows as they are 
planted the narrowest way ; the men follow 
with the hoe, and they will finish twenty acres 
in ten days. In atnrat a fortnight more, I 
plough it the widest way of planting, twice 
between the rows, and throw the ground to- 
wards the plant. I cut the stalk above the 
ear as soon as the kernel in the ear is hard, 
and secure the stalks in shooks. We husk 
the corn on the hill, and two men will gather 


one hundred bushels of ears in a day. The 
lot which was in corn, I put down the succeed- 
ing year to oats, and it commonly produces 
about forty bushels per acre. This lot I seed 
down with western clover seed, eight quarts per 
acre. Two lots are in wheat which were like- 
wise the year previous in clover seed. The 
one is ploughed the first of August, and again 
just previous to sowing in September; the 
other but once the last of August or first of 
September, about a fortnight previous to sow- 
ing. These lots have the benefit of my barn 
manure, which is scattered on such portions 
as I think require it most. 

I commonly sow about one bushel twelve 
quarts per acre, and my common yield is 
twenty bushels of wheat per acre. Thus four 
lots are employed, one in corn, one in oats, two 
in wheat ; the remaining three are in pasture. 
Two of these are again to be ploughed up in 
the fall for wheat, and the remaining one is 
for corn the succeeding season. The expe- 
rience of twenty years has confirmed me in 
the belief that this is the most successful 
mode of cultivation in our soil, and I have 
at all events been satisfied with the amount of 
produce my farm has yielded me. I annex a 
statement showing the amount of produce and 
the proceeds therefrom of my farm, for the year 
1833, and the expenses of its management. 

Cr. 


20 acres meadow, 2 tons hay per acre, sold a 971 

per ton, 9300 00 

20 acres producing 1,000 bushels com, for which 

1 am offered 624 cts. per bushel, 625 00 

40 acres producing 800 bushels wheat, sold a 8116, 850 00 
20 acres producing 600 bushels oats, sold a 374, . 300 00 

500 bushels potatoes a 211 125 00 

3000 weight of pork, a 95 50, 165 00 

Sold one beef, 25 00 

500 lbs. butter, a 16 els., 80 00 

225 lbs. wool, a 411 112 00 

55 lambs, increase of my flock, 80 00 


92,662 00 

The item of pasturage not put down. 

Dr. 

To hiring one man per year, 9100 00 


To do. do. seven months, .... 70 00 
To hiring 15 days in haying and harvest, 13 12 

34 tons plaster a 97 50, 26 25 

34 bushels clover seed a 97 50, 26 25 

Taxes, - 15 00 

Mechanics’ bills, 50 00 

320 63 


Income, 92,341 38 

The form sold a 960, for 200 acres, . . 912,000 
Stock and implements valued at ... . 1,000 


913,000 

Interest on this sum at 7 per ct 910 00 


Gain, 91,431 83 


Making the entire interest upon $13,000, 
after deducting expenses, about 18 per cent. 
There arc other profits from the farm not enu- 
merated in the within statements, such as 
house-rent, garden, orcharding, raising of 
poultry, &c. I will put them against any 
little incidental expenses not enumerated, but 
which they will be amply sufficient to defray. 
The labor upou my farm is performed by two 
men as above stated, but under my own direc- 
tion, and all our operations tend to lessen the 
amount of labor as much as practicable ; and I 
find that nothing conduces more to this result 
than to keep ahead of my work through the 
season. For myself, I labor but moderately, 
but keep up a constant supervision. I will 
only farther add, that since I have adopted the 
principle of total abstinence from ardent spi- 
rits, at all seasons of the year, I think I have 
not only gained vastly in the amount of work 
done by my men, but my farming business 
has gone on more cheerfully. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Teunis Harder. , 

Kinderhook, Columbia Co. Jan. 14, 1834. 


In consequence of the resignation of the Postmas- 
ter at Kittery, Maine, and no candidate being recom- 
mended to succeed him, the Postmaster General 
has discontinued that office.— (Eastern Argus.] 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


Animal Mechanics , or Proofs of Design in 
the Animal Frame . [From the Library of] 
Useful Knowledge.] 

(Continued from page 215.) 


There is another curious circumstance iu 
the form of the thigh bone, showing how it 
is calculated for strength as well as freedom 
of motion. To understand it we must first 
look to the dishing of a wheel. The dish- 
ing is the oblique position of the spokes from 
the nave to the felly, giving the wheel a 
slightly conical form. When a cart is in 
the middle of a road, the load bears equally 
upon both wheels, and both wheels stand, 
with their spokes oblique to the line of] 
gravitation. 

If the carl is moving on the side of a bar- 
rel shaped road, or if one wheel falls into a 

Fig. 17. 



rut, the whole weight comes upon one wheel ; 
but the spokes of that wheel, which were 
oblique to the load, when it supported only 
one-half of the weight, are now perpendi-, 
cular under the pressure, and are capable of] 
sustaining the whole. If roads were made 
perfectly level, and had no holes in them, 
the wheels of carts might be made without 
dishing ; but if a cart is calculated for a 
country road, let the wheelwright consider 
what equivalent he has to give for that very 
pretty result proceeding from the obliquity 
of the spokes, or dishing of the wheel. 

When we return to consider the human 
thigh bone, we see that the same principle 
holds ; that is to say, that whilst a man stands 
on both his legs, the necks of the thigh bones 
are oblique to the line of gravitation of the 
body ; but when one foot is raised, the whole 
body then being balanced on one foot, a 
change takes place in the position of the 
thigh bone, and the obliquity of that bone is 
diminished ; or, in other words, now that it 
has the whole weight to sustain, it is perpen- 
dicular under it, and has therefore acquired 
greater strength. 

IFig. 18. 



CHAPTER V. 

Of the Tendons compared with Cord- 
age. — Where nature has provided a perfectj 
system of columns, and levers, and pullics, 
we may anticipate that the cords by which 
the force of the muscles is concentrated on 
the moveable bones, must be constructed 
with as curious a provision for their offices. 
In this surmise we shall not be disappointed. 
To understand what is necessary to the 
strength of a rope or cable, we must learn 
what has been the object of the improve- 
ments and patents in this manufacture. The 
first process in rope making is hatcholling 
the hemp ; that is, combing out the shbrl 
fibres, and placing the long ones parallel to 
one another. The second is spinning the 
hemp into yarns. And here the principle 
must be attended to, which goes through the 
whole process in forming a cable ; which is 
that the fibres of the hemp shall bear an 
equal strain ; and the difficulty may be easi- 
ly conceived, since the twisting must derange 
|the parallel position of the fibres. Each 
fibre, as it is twisted, ties the other fibres to- 
gether, so as to form a continued line, and, 
it bears at the same time a certain portion of] 
the strain, and so each fibre alternately. The 
third step of the process is making the yarns. 
Warping the yarns is stretching them to a 
certainj length ; and, for the same reasou 
that so much attention has been paid to the 
arrangement of the fibres for the yarns, the, 
same care is taken in the management of] 
the yarns for the strands. The fourth step 
of the process is to form the strands into 
ropes. The difficulty of the art has been 
to make them bear alike, especially in great 
cables, and this has been the object of pat- 
ent machinery. The hardening by twisting 
is also an essential part of the process <>fj 
rope-making; for without this it would be 
little better then extended parallel fibres 
of hemp. In this twisting, first of the yarns! 
and then of the strands, those which are on 
the outer surface must be more stretched 
than those near the centre ; consequently, 
when there is a strain upon the rope the 
outer fibres will break first, and the others in 
succession. It is to avoid this that each 
yarn and each strand, as it is twisted or 
hardened, shall be itself revolving, so that 
when drawn into the cable the whole com- 
ponent parts may, as nearly as possible, re- 
sist the strain in an equal degree ; but the 
process is not perfect, and this we must con- 
clude from observing how different the con- 
struction of a tendon is from that of a rope 
A tendon consists of a strong cord apparent- 
ly fibrous, but which, by the art of the ana- 
tomist, may be separated into lesser cords, 
and these by maceration, can be shown to 
consist of cellular membrane, the common 
tissue that gives firmness to all the textures 
of the animal body. The peculiarity here 
results merely from its remarkable conden- 
sation. But the cords of which the larger 
(, ndon consists do not lie parallel to each 
other, nor are they simply twisted like the 
m rands of a rope ; they are, on the contrary, 
plaited or interwoven together. 

If the strong tendon of the heel, or 
Achilles tendon, be taken as an example,] 
on first inspection it appears to consist ofj 
'parallel fibres, but by maceration these fi- 
bres are found to be a web of twisted cellu- 
1 n 1 texture. If you take your handkerchief, 
and, slightly twisting it, draw it out like a rope, 
it will seem to consist of parallel cords;! 
'such is, in fact, so far the structure of a ten-* 


don. But, as we have stated, there is some- 
thing more admirable than this, for the ten- 
don consists of subdivisions, which are like 
the strands of a rope ; but instead of being 
twisted simply as by the process of harden- 
ing, they are plaited or interwoven in a way 
that could not be imitated in eordage by the 
turning of a wheel. Here then is the differ- 
ence : by the twisting of a rope the strands 
cannot resist the strain equally, whilst we 
see that this is provided tor in* the tendon by 
the regular interweaving of the yam, if we 
may so express it, so that every fibre devi- 
ates from the parallel line in the same de- 
gree, and consequently receives the same 
strain wheii the tendon is pulled. If we 
seek for examples illustrative of this struc- 
ture of the tendons, we must turn to the sub- 
ject of ship rigging, and sec there how the 
seaman contrive?, by undoing the strands 
and yarns of a rope, and twisting them anew, 
to make his splicing stronger than the ori- 
ginal cordage. A sailor opens the ends of 
two ropes thus ;* 



[and places the strands of one opposite and 
between the strand of another, and so inter- 
laces them. And this explains why a haw- 
ser-rope, a sort of small cable, is spun of 
three strands ; for as they are necessary for 
many operations irr the rigging of a ship, 
they must be formed in a way that admits of 
being cut and spliced ; for the separation of 
three strands, at least, is necessary for knot- 
ting, splicing, whipping, mailing, Ate. which 
are a few of the many curious contrivances 
for joining the ehds of ropes, and for strength- 
eqjpg them by filling up the interstices to 
presen e them from being cut or frayed. As 
these methods of splicing and plaiting in 
the subdivisions of the rope make an inter, 
texture stronger than the original rope, it 
is an additional demonstration, if any were 
wanted, to show the perfection of the cord 
age of an animal machine, since the tendons 
are so interwoven ; and until the yarns of 
one strand be separatedfand interwoven with 
'the yarns of another strand, andgthis done 
with regular exchange, the most? approved 
patent ropes must be inferior to the', corres- 
ponding part of the animal machinery. 

A piece of cord of a new patent has been 
shown to us, which is said to be many times 
stronger than any other cord of the -same 
diameter. It is so far upon the principle 
here stated, that the strands are plaited in- 
stead of being twisted ; but the tendon has 
still its superiority, for the lesser yams of 
[each strand in it are interwoven with those 
of other strands. It however gratifies us 
to see, that the principle we draw from the 
I animal body is here confirmed. It may be 


■ A strands and yams opened. B. ends opened a nd 
laid for splicing, in a manner exactly like the interlacing 
'of the tendon. 
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asked, <do not the tendons of the human body 
sometimes break ? They do ; but in cir- 
cumstances which only add to the interest of 
the subject. By the exercise of the tendons, 
(and their exercise is the act of being pulled 
upon by the muscles, or having a strain made 
on them,) they become firmer and stronger ; 
but in the failure of muscular activity, they 
become less capable of resisting the tug 
made upon them, and if, after a long confine- 
ment, a man has some powerful excitement 
to muscular exertion, then the tendon breaks. 
An old gentleman, whose habits have been 
long staid and sedentary, and who is very 
guarded in his walk, is upon an annual fes- 
tival tempted to joiu the young people in a 
dance ; then he breaks his tendo Achillis. 
Or a sick person, long confined to bed, is, 
on rising, subject to a rupture or hernia, 
because the tendinous expansions guarding 
against protrusion of the internal parts, have 
become weak from disease. 

Such circumstances remind us that we 
are speaking of a living body, and that, in 
estimating the properties of the machinery, 
we ought not to forget the influence of life, 
and that the natural exercise of the parts, 
whether they be active or passive, is the sti- 
mulus to the circulation through them, and 
to their growth and perfection. 

CHAPTER vi. 

Of the Muscles — of Muscularity and 
Elasticity. — There are two powers of con- 
traction in the animal frame — elasticity, 
which is common to living and dead matter, 
and the muscular power, which is a property 
of the living fibre. 

The muscles are the only organs which 
properly have the power of contraction, for 
elasticity is never exerted but in consequence 
of some other power bending or stretching 
the elastic body. In the muscles, on the 
contrary, motion originates ; there being no 
connection, on mechanical principles, be- 
twixt the exciting cause and the power 
brought into action. 

The real power is in the muscles, while 
the safeguard against the excess of that 
power is in the elasticity of the parts. This 
is obvious in the limbs and general texture 
of the frame ; but it is most perfectly exhi- 
bited in the organs of circulation. If the 
action of the heart impelled the blood again& 
parts of solid texture, they would quickly 
yield* When by accident this does take 
place, even the solid bone is very soon de- 
stroyed, but the coats of the artery which 
receive the rush of blood from the heart, al- 
though thin, are limber and elastic ; and by 
this elasticity or yielding^ they take off or 
subdue the shock of the heart’s action, while 
no force is lost : for as the elastic artery has 
yielded to the sudden impulse of the heart, it 
contracts by elasticity in the interval of the 
heart’s pulsation, and the blood continues to 
be propelled onward in the course of the cir- 
culation, without interval, though regularly 
accelerated by the pulse of the heart. 

If a steam engine were used to force wa- 
ter along the water-pipes, without the inter- 
vention of some elastic body, the water 
would not flow continuously, but in jerks, 
and therefore a reservoir is constructed con- 
taining air, into which the water is forced 
against the elasticity of the air. Thus, each 
stroke of the piston is not perceptibly com- 
municated to the conduit pipe, because the 
intervals are supplied by the push of the 
compressed air. The office of the reservoir 


containing air is performed in the animal 
body by the elasticity of the coats of the 
arteries, by which means the blood which 
flows interruptedly into the arteries has a 
continuous and uninterrupted flow in the 
veins beyond them. 

A muscle is fibrous, that is, it consists of 
minute threads bundled together, the extre- 
mities of which are connected with the ten- 
dons which have been described. Innume- 
rable fibres are thus joined together to form 
one muscle, and every musclo is a distinct 
organ. Of these distinct muscles for the 
motions of -the body there are not less than 
four hundred and thirty-six in the human 
frame, independent of those which perform 
the iaternal vital motions. 'Die contractile 
power which is in the living muscular fibre, 
presents appearances which, though familiar, 
are really the most surprising of all the pro- 
perties of life. Many attempts have been 
made to explain this property, sometimes by 
chemical experiment, sometimes on mecha- 
nical principles, but always in a manner re- 
pugnant to common sense. We must be 
satisfied with saying that it is an endowment, 
the cause of which it would be as vain to in- 
vestigate as to resume the search into the 
cause of gravitation. 

The ignorance of the cause of muscular 
contraction does not prevent us from study- 
ing the laws which regulate it, and under this 
head are included subjects of the highest in- 
terest, which, however, we must leave, to 
pursue the mechanical arrangement of the 
muscles. 


| Since we have seen that there are four 
hundred and thirty -six distinct muscles in the 
body, it is due to our readers to explain how 
they are associated to effect that combina- 
tion which is necessary to the motion of the 
limbs, and to our perfect enjoyment. In the 
first place, the million of fibres which consti- 
tute a single muscle are connected by a tis- 
sue of nerves, which produce a unison or 
sympathy amongst them, so that one impulse 
causes a simultaneous effort of all the fibres 
attached to the same tendon. When we 
have understood that the muscles are distinct 
organs of motion, we perceive that they 
must be classed and associated, in order that 
many shall combine in one act ; and that 
others, their opponents, shall be put in a 
state to relax and offer no opposition to those 
which are active. These relations can only 
be established through nerves, which are the 
organs of communication with the brain, or 
sensorium. The nerves convey the will to 
the muscles, and at the same time they class 
and arrange them to as to make them con- 
sent to the motions of the body and limbs. 

On first looking to the manner in which 
the muscles are fixed into the bones, and the 
course of their tendons, we observe every- 
where the appearance of a sacrifice of me- 
chanical power, the tendon being inserted 
into the bone in such a manner as to lose 
the advantage of the lever. This appears 
to be an imperfection, until we learn that 
there is an accumulation of vital power in 
the muscle in order to attain velocity of 
movement in the member. ~ ki 


Fig. 20. 



The muscle, D, which bends the fore-arm, 
is inserted into the radius, E, so near the 
fulcrum, or centre of motion, in the elbow 
joint, and so oblique, that it must raise the 
hand and fore-arm with disadvantage. But, 
correctly speaking, the power of the muscle 
is not sacrificed, since it gains more than an 
equivalent in the rapid and lively motions of 
the hand and fingers, and since these rapid 
motions are necessary to us in a thousand fa- 
miliar actions ; and to attain this the Creator 
has given sufficient vital power to the mus- 
cles to admit of the sacrifice of the mecha- 
nical or lever power, and so to provide for 
every degree and variety of motion which 
may answer to the capacities of the mind. 

ff we represent the bones and muscles of 
the fore-arm by this diagram, we shall see 
Fig. 21. 



[that power is lost by the inclination of the] 


tendon to the lever into which it is inserted. 
It represents the lever of the third kind, 
where the moving power operates on a point 
nearer the fulcrum than the weight to be 
moved. 

Here A represents the muscle, B the lever, 
and C the fulcrum. The power of the 
muscle is not represented by the distance of 
its insertion, a , from the fulcrum C. The 
line which truly represents the lever must 
pass from the centre of motion perpendicu i 
larly to the line of the tendon, namely C b. 
Here again, by the direction of the tendon, 
as well as by its actual attachment to the 
bone, power is lost and velocity gained. 

We may compare the muscular power to 
the weight which impels a machine. In 
studying machinery it is manifest that weight 
and velocity are equivalent. The handle of 
the winch in a crane is a lever, and the 
space through which it moves, in comparison 
with the slow motion of the weight, is the 
measure of its power. If the weight raised 
by the crank be permitted to go down, the 
wheels revolve, and the handle moves with 
the velocity of a cannon ball, and will be as 
destructive if it hit the workman. The 
weight here is the power, but it operates 
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with so much disadvantage that the hand 
upon the handle of the winch can stop it : but 
give it way, let the accelerated motion take 
place, and the hand would be shattered 
which touched it. Just so the fly wheel, 
moving at first slowly, and an impediment to 
the working of a machine, at length ac- 
quires momentum so as to concentrate the 
power of the machine, and enable it to cut 
bars of iron with a stroke. 

, The principle holds in the animal ma- 
chinery. The elbow is bent with a certain 
loss of mechanical power ; but by that very 
means, when the loss is supplied by the liv. 
ing muscular powers, the hand descends 
through a greater space, moves quicker, 
with a velocity which enables us to strike or 
to cut. Without this acquired velocity, we 
could not drive a nail ; the mere muscular) 
power would be insufficient for many actions 
quite necessary to our existence. 

Let us take some examples to show what 
objects are attained through the oblique di. 
rection of the fibres of the muscles, and we 
shall see that here, as Well as by the mode 
of attachment of the entire muscle, velocity 
is attained by the sacrifice of power. Sup- 
pose that these two pieces of wood, to be 
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Fig. 22. 



together through a space double the con- 
traction of the muscle. It is the adjustment 
on the same principle which gives the arrow 
so quick an impulse from the spring ol the 
bow, the extremities of the bow drawing 
obliquely on the string. 

To free breathing, it is necessary that the 
ribs shall approach each other, and this is 
performed by certain intercostal muscles, (or 
muscles playing between the ribs,) and now 
we can answer the question, why are the fi. 
ores of these muscles oblique ? 


Fig. 24. 



fwTk t k get j ler L by mea,M of a cord, but 
I** 1 ‘ he i and whl °h pulls, although posse 8s- 
ing abundant strength, wants room torecede 
more than what is equal to one-third of the 
space betwixt the pieces of wood, it is quite 
clear that if the hand were to draw direct 
on the cord, A B, the point A would be 
rought towards B, through one-third only of 
the intervening space, and the end would 
not be accomplished. But if the cord were 
put over the ends of the upper piece, C, D 
f h’ . and „ consequently directed obliquely to 
their attachment at A, on drawing the hand 
back a very little, but with more force, the 
lower piece of wood would be suddenly 

je™ W att , -aned the o higher P ' eCe ’ and the °^ 
ject attained. Or we may put it in this 

tendon r ft, a mUS - Ie be in the section of its 
tendn ’ th ?i f 0t, ? n of tbe extremity of the 
tendon will be the same with that of the 

muscle itself: but if the attachment of the 
muscle to the tendon be oblique, it will draw 
the tendon through a greater space; and if 

frem d f h eC | °f I th6 mu8c,e deviate so far 
from the line of the tendon as to be perpen 

dicular to it, it will then be in a conditil te 

; r - through the greatest space 
with the least contraction of its own length. 


I et us suppose this figure to represent two 
[ribs with thin intervening muscles. If the 
hbres of the muscle were in the direction 
A, across, and perpendicular to the ribs: 
and if they were to contract one third of 
their length, they would not close the inter- 
vening space; they would not accomplish 

!ht, pur r 8 ?- But belng obli <l u e, as at B, 
although they contract no more than one 

{•k™ the ' r . length * th °y will bring the 
ribs G D together. By this obliquity of the 
[intercostal muscles they are enabled to ex- 
P a /f. the ‘jbest, in inspiration, in a manner 
which could not be otherwise accomplished. 

in the greater number of muscles the I 
same principle directs the arrangement of 
the fibres; they exchange power for velo- 
city ot movement, by their obliquity. They 
do not go direct from origin to insertion, but 
obliquely, thus, from tendon to tendon : 

Fig. 25. 


great famine consequently existed among them, 
and, instead of retiring to their dens, they wan- 
dered about the whole winter through, even 
m the streets of the town of St. Peter and St. 
r au *. ° ne ‘b«m finding the outer gate of a 
open. entered, and the gate accidentally 
closed alter him. The woman of the house had 
just placed a large tea-machine, full of boiling 
water, in the court : the bear smelt to it and 
burned h, s nose ; provoked at the pain, he vent- 
ed all his fury upon the kettle, folded his fort*, 
paws round it, pressed it with his whole 
strength against his breast to crush it, and 
burned himself, of course, still more and more. 
1 he horrible grow which rage and pain forced 
from him brought all the inhabitants of the house 
and neighborhood to the spot, and poor bruin 
was soon dispatched by shots from the window. 
He has, however, immortalized his memory, 
and become a proverb amongst the towns- 
people, for, when any one injures himself bv his 
own violence, they call him “ the bear with the 
tea-kettle. i7'[ Ca P t ' Kotzebue’s New Voyages 
round the World in the Years 1823-1826.] 
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. Supposing the point A to be the fixed 
point, these fibres draw the point B with less 

force but through a larger space, or more, 

quickly than if they took their course in di " " ,e i,UKe Portland.] 

- (ITT 1 ™ ethod - . Property is so much subdivi. 

v thfi pviin/d; An i ~ 


P0R Gbkkn-Housk Plants 

Soft pond water, such as is supplied from the 
watering or floating of meadows, holds in so- 
lution, and in its most limpid state, all the 
food which most plants require ; and it is 
only such food as they arc capable of taking 
up by their spougioles, or digesting by their 
system. Such water is not attainable by 
every person ; but I think that a good substi- 
b f artlfic,aI ly procured by placing 
ome turfs from a common or sheep. walk, 
m o a large wicker-basket ; and, after nearly 
filling the basket with them, to place two turfs 
[wamired with a thin layer between them of 
°L. ah f e P dun g> at the top of the 
Hp h j i rh i!i b t S ‘ and sof,est water that can 

tin it filtr»f 0U d - then , be P oured over the turfs 
till it filtrates, in a clear state, into a recipient 

'would ST? U fi er, ‘ Cath - A bus hcl-basket 
would last, for this purpose, many weeks 

and suffice for the saturation of some hun- 
dreds of gallons of water with nutritious mat- 
ter and also for the detention of other parti- 
cles which could not be assimilated by the 
organs of the plants.— [Mr. Mearns, garden 
er to the Duke of Portland.] 8 
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[are oblique; since by thSr ohr ' ^ no >« enclosures are to 

lose somethin* „Aul t'A tbe y coun “W few march. 


lose something of their 
[it is, we must presume that we find them in 
a double row, making what is termed the 
\Venmform muscle, thus— the 

Fig. 26. 





Fig. 23. 



Thus, if A B be a tendon, and C D a 
muscle, by the contraction of C to D the 
extremities of the tendon A B will be broughtl 


“ d ? >m 1 et,mes ‘ b e texture of the muscle is 
still further compounded by the intermixture 
of tendons, which permit additional series 
of fibres; and all this for the obvious pur- 
pose of accumulating power, which may be 
excha nged for velocity of movement. 

K OF Passion, or Mistakes of a 

— Fish, which forms 

fcr n , 0 K Ur,8h ? ent ’- and wbicb ‘he bear, 
procure for themselves in th. rivers, was last 
year excessively scree in Karn^ta^ A 


stonp« » „ ” r — countr y> — » ww march- 

unenclosed grounds. On the other hand, the 
very much enclosed, so much so, font the 

fee d8 3 e hXs hal1 r Tb? ed WUh hCd f ’ r0W 

much valuable ground is occupied X cl?. 
“. ,n K ly i ,eaUtlfu,ly luxuriant, but sadly neglect 
much dS M J b f ,a " d i- IreliSSZteo 

whfih afifi ’r d m09t,y with turf walls, 
stock It g ne , r u IIy ve f y “»* *0 detain live 
, .}} la “ ‘ be north of England, and the 

best cultivated districts in Scotland, that en. 
closures, suited to the improved state of the 

Thfirenm ° f i‘ he are t0 be fou,,d - 

but te- ° °nj.y whole farms are enclosed, 
ut the^size of the enclosures conforms to 
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that system of husbandry which is suited to 
the nature of the soil. There, the growing 
crops of all kinds receive shelter from the 
vicissitudes of the weather, and protection 
from the depredations of live stock ; and the 
live stock themselves enjoy, as a recompense 
for their confinement within the enclosures, 
peace and plenty unmolested* 

A fence occupying elevated ground be* 
Stows more shelter to fields than in other 
situations ; and on this account, if any other 
circumstances will permit it, the elevated 
summits of rising ground ought always to be 
chosen as the sites of fences. Such sites place 
a thorn-hedge beyond the crushing power of 
a heavy fall of snow. But it generally happens 
that the lower ends of fields cannot be en- 
closed in a straight line, — a rivulet or hollow 
between two rising grounds frequently termi- 
nating their lower ends. In that case, the 
fence ought to follow the course of the water 
or hollow ground, in order to provide an 
egress for the surface-water coming from 
both sides of the rising ground. A serpentine 
fence in a hollow, contrary to one on a rising 
ground, affords more shelter than a straight 
one, in the direction of the wind, which almost 
always takes the direction of the valley. A 
public road or canal passing through a pro- 
perty! or an old plantation growing in the 
middle of the land, affects the shaping out of 
enclosures. Whether any of them exists be- 
fore or after the land is enclosed, the irregu. 
lar sides of the enclosures, which alone 
should contain wedge-shaped ridges, should 
be placed next the obstacle. 

The advantages of enclosing land may 
thus be summed up. Enclosures shelter 
corn against the inclemency of the weather, 
and they prevent the trespasses of men and 
animals. They not only afford the most ex- 
cellent shelter to live stock, but they insure 
them peace and protection while feeding, or 
when at rest. They enhance the value of 
land in every situation ; and they greatly 
beautify the appearance of a country. They 
confer ease of mind to the farmer by secu- 
ring his crops, and flocks, and herds, from 
danger ; and they impart confidence to the 
country gentleman, that the enclosing of his 
estate of land and wood will continually im- 
prove his means, so long as he continues to 
protect it by maintaining the fences in an 
efficacious manner. 

On the Culture of the Garden Bean. 
— I have been very successful for half a do- 
zen years iu obtaining two crops of beans 
from the plants. In the summer of 1826, my 
first crop of magazin and early long pod beans 
was by a very strong and violent wind blown 
down ; this was done when the beans were in 
full blossom. The crop from the blossoms 
which the plants then possessed was very line 
and abundant, and gathered during July. In 
three weeks after, the beans were prostrated, 
each stem pushed forth from near the root one 
or more, in some instances four to six, fresh 
stems ; these bloomed freely, and produced on 
abundant crop, which were gathered during 
September. Since that grew, I have uni- 
formly bent down, so as to break the stalk 
near the root, my first and second crops of 
beans; I have by this means obtained four 
crops of beans from two sowings, and which 
supplied me from July 1st to 31st October. 
By this method only half the seed was re- 
. quired which I had been accustomed to use, 
and the greatest advantage to me was, that 
only half the ground was required, so that my 


advantages by this method are four- fold. 1 
always pinch out the tops when the plants are 
in foil bloom ; this throws the vigor into the 
production of fruit instead of a continued in- 
crease of stem and foliage. — [Cobbett.] 
RECEIPT FOR DRESSING 8ALLAD. 

BY THE RBV. SIDNEY SMITH. 

Two large potatoes, pressed through kitchen sieve, 
Smoothness and softness to the sallad give, 

Of mordent mustard add a single spoon, 

(Distrust the condiment that bites too soon ;) 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault. 

To add a double quantity of salt,. 

Four times the spoon with oil ef Luces crown, 

And twice with vinegar procured from town ; 

True flavor needs it, and your poet begs, 

The pounded yeUow of two well boiled eggs ; 

Let onions' atoms lurk within the bowl, : 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole 
And lastly, in the flavored compound toss 
A magic spoonful of anchovy sauce. 

O ! great and glorious, — O ! herbaceous treat, — 
'Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat ; 

Back to the world he'd turn his weary soul, 

And plunge his fingers in theasalladlbowl. 

Best Times for Removing Laurels, dec. — 
Evergreens, if taken up carefully, may be plant- 
ed with successatall seasons. About eight years 
ago, I superintended the planting of some very 
large ones, consisting of Portugal, and Com- 
mon Laurels, Cedars, &c., in the month of Ju- 
ly, when the weather was very dry, at Sulby 
Hall, Northamptonshire, the seat of Geo. Payne, 
Esq., which did remarkably well. If, however, 
the situation be dry, and the soil light and san- 
dy, they will in general, with the exception oi 
hollies, do best, if planted in November or De- 
cember, providing the weather be mild. On 
the other hand, if the soil be low and retentive 
of moisture, they thrive best if planted in May. 
In both cases, it is indispensably necessary 
that all large plants be taken up with large 
balls, the roots being as little damaged as pos- 
sible. 8. H. — [Hort. Register.] 

Substitute for Hops. — I was highly de- 
lighted in finding so much in the Register 
calculated to interest ladies. My wife remark- 
ed the other day, that she had got fully the 
worth of the subscription already. I trust 
you will, in every number, have an eye to 
that ; and as I have lately become acquainted 
with a fact which may be convenient to them 
at some period, I will briefly mention it on 
this occasion, and if it be indeed new to you, 
(as it is to me,) you can use it for the inter- 
est and instruction of the ladies, if you see 
cause. It is the substituting the Life Ever- 
lasting (the botanical name I do not know,) 
for hops, in making yeast. 

The yeast is made of the dried leaves and 
flowers just as yeast is made of the hop, and 
used in the same way. I am informed by 
those who have used it for some time, that 
bread is not as apt to become sour, and the 
flavor is finer than the hop bread. I have no 
doubt its qualities would be greatly improved 
if it were cultivated, and the leaves and flow- 
ers gathered as soon as they were ripe, and 
dried in the shade. — [Farmers* Register.] 

Fossil Manure in North Carolina.— -It 
is enough to make the heart of the patriot 
bleed, when he reflects what North Carolina 
is, and what she is capable of being. With 
every thing in the way of resources, physical 
and moral, to make her a great, commanding 
and prosperous state — she is at best but sta- 
tionary, and which you know is comparative 
declension. Her population and wealth are 
deserting her in one continued and augment- 
ing stream, for other climes. And why I 
Simply because she will not improve the 
means which the God of Nature has placed at 
herdisposal. Internal improvement is at present 
a more urgent want with us, than the improve- 
ment of our soils. Millions of our resources 
are lying dormant, for the want of facilities 
for transportation. Let me offer a single illus- 
tration, applicable exclusively to the eastern 
section of the state. The pine-trees, (long 
leaf,) of North Carolina, for lumber and naval 
stores, are unquestionably of greater value 


than her slaves, if they could be made avail- 
able. 1 have been informed upon the best 
authority, that 20 per cent, can be cleared on 
the capital embarked in making turpentine, 
when convenient to market. But for the wan 
of this convenience, this immense resource 
can only be called into action on small por- 
tions of our navigable streams. I travelled a 
few days ago from Waynesborougli to Fayette- 
ville, a distance of sixty-five miles, through 
a countiy heavily timbered with the finest 
long leaf pines, and saw no evidence during 
the route of their being used for any thing bat 
iantation purposes. I should except'one tar 
iln and half a dozen trees designed for tar 
timber, partly hewn and left to decay — but not 
one stroke of the aie for turpentine. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of acres are in the state 
that nature formed them. This is but 44 e pin - 
ribus unum” to show how profoundly the 
giant sleeps. But I am trespassing to much 
of your patience, and will force myself too a 
conclusion. Yours, dtc. Isaac Croom.— 
[Farmers* Register.] 

Stains by Fruits are readily removed from 
clothes by wetting them, and placing them near 
lighted brimstone ; a few matches will answer 
the purpose. 

Arabian Horse. — Perhaps the most re- 
markable point abou t the Arabian horse is th# 
extraordinary smallness of the head and mouth, 
— so small, indeed, is the latter that you would 
think they might use a common tumbler for a 
water bucket. 

Increase of Manure by RottiNg. — It is, we 
believe, a very general impression that even 
dry vegetable substances undergo a great loss 
in rotting, and hence one of the strong and oft 
repeated arguments of the advocates of long 
unfermented manures, that 50 per cent, in 
weight is lost by fermentation, and 50 per cent, 
in the quality of the remainder. We recom- 
mend to their consideration the following ex- 
tract from an article on the Rotation of Crops, 
by J. H. Couper, Esq. of South Carolina. 

A sufficient amount of manure is yielded to 
keep the soil in the most productive state, if a 
stock of animals be kept on the plantation and 
the dry vegetable matter of the fields be care- 
fully carted to the pens. The expressed cane, 
tops and leaves, from an acre of cane, yield a- 
bout 10,000 lbs. of dry vegetable matter. An 
acre of corn, including blades, stalks, shucks 
and cobs, about 2500 lbs., when the yield of 
corn has been 20 bushels :* and the after crop 
of peas 1000 lbs., together 4500 lbs. An acre 
of solid peas 2000 lbs. The potatoe vines, 
pumpkins and turnips, being cat green, con- 
tribute only to the production of fluid manure. 
The total quantity of dry vegetable matter to be 
applied to the manuring of 10 acres in crop, 
will therefore be, 

4 acres in corn, at 4500 lbs. per acre, 18,000 lbs. 
1 “ peas and turnips, 2,000 

3 44 cane, at 10,000 lbs. 30,000 

50,000 

which, if merely rotted by rain, will yield 100,000 
lbs. of manure ; and if rotted by the urine and 
dung of stock, from 150,000 lbs. to 200,000 lbs.,f 
or at least 25,000 lbs. of manure to each of the 

4 acres proposed to be manured. To this sup- 
ply of manure must be added from 50 to 70 
bushels of cotton-seed from seven acres of cot- 
ton to be applied to the four acres of corn ; and 
the peas that are ploughed in, preparatory to 
the potato crop of vines. 

* Mr. Madison estimates the corn-stalk, with its appur- 
tenant offal, at not less than thtee times tho weight of the 
grain belonging to it.— [Address, Amcr. Far. Vol. i. p. 171. 
See Idem. Vol. jv. p. 404, for Dr. Bellenger's estimate.] 

t Three hundred stone of dry wheat straw increased by 
absorption to 7 19 stone in seven months. Straw, if simply 
rotted by moisture from the heavens, will double its original 
weight; but when rotted by the urine and tumip-frd stock, 
every ton will yield four Iona of manure. — [Sinclair's Code 
of Apr. ch. iii. see. 4. 5.] 
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Plan of an Apiary or Bee-house , by means of j 
which the honey and wax can be taken 
without destroying the^Bees. By G. [From 
. to® Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, <&c. ] 
First', — Erect a building of wood, of di- 
mensions according to the extent you may 
wish to avail yourself of the labor of bees. 
A frame building of 7 feet square, and 7 
feet high to the eaves, will contain 90 hives 
of the dimensions after mentioned. The 
front should face the south or south-east. 
The sides of the house within should be 
shelved with stout plank, well supported by 
uprights and cross pieces, to hold the hives. 
The lower shelf may be about a foot from 
the floor, and the others about 14 inches 
apart. A tier of shelves is to be placed in 
the middle of the house, at the same dis- 
tances from each other ; this arrangement 
will leave two feet gangway between the 
shelves for the convenience of passing be- 
tween the hives. There must of course be 
a door to each gangway, if the shelves are 
continued from the front to the rear of the 
house. 

Secondly, — The hives must be made as 
near as may be of 12 inches square, and 12 
inches high outside ; it being found that a 
hive of these dimensions, well filled, is suffi- 
cient to support an ordinary swarm of bees 
through the winter. The hives should have 
a bottom board to fit close, but it need not be 
nailed fast ; each hive must have two open- 
ings at bottom, exactly opposite each other, 3 
inches wide, and £ inch high ; these openings 
are furnished with shutters of tin or thin wood, 
moveable in a gft>ove, in order to close them 
when the hives are to be removed- On the 
opposite side of each hive should be inserted 
a pane of gloss, covered with a shutter, to 
enable you to sec, on raising the shutter, 
that the hives are full. For the greater con- 
venience of opening and shutting the aper-i 
tures into the hives, they should be made of| 
a slit of tin long enough to reach from the 
aperture, when closed, to the outside of the 
hive. In the front of the house there must 
be openings to correspond with the front 
hives within, and on the outside there should 
be placed a small shelf to each aperture for 
the bees to alight on. 

You may begin to stock your house in the, 
winter with old hives, placing a new hive ofi 
the above dimensions in front of the old one, 
and in the spring the bees, after filling up 
the old comb, will fall to work in the new 
hive. As soon as you perceive this, you 
may dfive the bees from the old hive by 
striking on it, or by injecting the smoke 
of tobacco, and take it away j or take it away 
and set it down in front of the house, invert 
it and take off the bottom board— before 
night, the bees will have all left it and gone 
into the new hive*. When the new hive is 
filled, close the apertures, draw it back and 
pluce another in front ; open the communi- 
cation, and they will in like manner fill this 
hive. You thus continue to supply hives till 
your shelves are full. In the fall you may 
take up as many as you find there are no 
bees in, leaving however sufficient honey to 
support the stock through the winter. 

In order to derive the greatest possible 
advantage from their bees, some people take 
away in the spring all the old comb and 
honey that the bees have left unconsumed. 

this should- not be done until you are 
well assured that the bees can get their living 
from the early spring flowers. This can 
only be done» however, but by those persons 


jthe bees will] not sting, or by protecting the 
hands and face from their attacks. 

G. 


Horses and Oxen.— The following compari- 
son between the expense of a yoke of oxen and 
a horse at a marketable age is given in the Re- 
port of the Trustees of the Kennebec (Maine) 
Agricultural Society, which we find in the 


| Maine Farmer 

, Raising a Horse. 
(UwofStnd 04,00 

Use of Mare 20,00 

Keeping first winter 7,00 
{Insurance ],00 

At I year old 082,00 

2d year — Summering 3,00 
1 Wintering 7,00 
Interest 1,92 

Insurance 1,00 

Tax 50 

At 2 years old 045,00 
3d yean— Summering 5,00 
Wintering 11,00 
Interest 2,71 

Tax 75 

Insurance 1,50 

. At 3 years old 066,38 
4th year — Summering 5,00 
Wintering 15,00 
Interest _ 13,98 

Tax r *1*00 
Insurance 1,50 
Shoeing ],50 

At 4 years old 094.36 
Labor equal to breaking. 


A Yoke of Oxen. 

Use of Bull 02,00 

Raising Calves 10,00 

1st Wintering 12,00 

insurance 50 1 


At 1 year old 
2d year — interest 
Summering 
Wintering 
Tax 

Insurance 


024, 50! 
1,49 
4,00 
12,00 
33 
50 


At 2 years old 042, 82| 

3d year — Summering 7,00 
Wintering 12,00 

Interest 2,56 

Insurance 75 

At 3 years old 065,13 


80,00 1 
60,00] 


Price of Oxen 
Price of Horse 

Difference 020,00 

Loss on the Horse 34,36] 
Gain in the Oxen 14,87 

Difference to raiser 049,23 

Dots. — Much difference of opinion prevails 
among farmers, as to the cause of Bots, the 
manner in which they destroy horses, and the 
best method of protecting them against their 
attacks. 

The Bots which cause the death of so many 
horses are hatched from the eggs of a Bee or 
Insect, which belongs to the Class Insecta, or- 
der diptera, genus cestrus. It is affirmed by 
entomologists that there are two species of the 
genus cestrus, which deposite their eggs upon 
horses, but which of the species it is that pro- 
duces bots, or whether both of them do or not, 
they are not agreed. 

The eggs which produce bots are deposited 
during the months of August and September, 
but bow they are conveyed to the stomach is 
also unsettled. 

This insect, like others of the same class, 
passes through different stages. Commencing 
with the egg, which hatches into a larv®, 
which remains in the stomach through the win- 
ter, where it continues to increase iu size, until 
the warm weather in the spring, when it passes 
off with the fasces, and changes from its larvte 
state to that of the perfect fiy, or bee. 

It is during the winter or fore part of the 
spring that these larvae do the greatest injury 
to the internal coats of the horse’s stomach. 

From examination made on the stomachs of 
horses which have been destroyed by hots, it 
appears that the larvae attach themselves to the 
stomach when small, by their antennee, or 
horns, where they continue to increase in size 
as the season progresses, drawing their nou- 
rishment from the juices of the stomach. As 
the season approaches for their transmutation 
or transformation from the larvae to.the fly, they 
become stupid, and let go their hold upon the 
stomach and pass off with the remains of the 
animal’s food, and from thence into the ground, 
from whence they emerge perfect insects. 

When the number of these larvae is not great, 
and the food and exercise of the horse are 
steady, they do not often affect him ; but where 
the number is great, and the horse is fed irre- 
gularly during the last of winter they often 
prove fatal. 

The season when horses are destroyed by 
bots, in this latitude, is from the middle of Fe- 
bruary to the middle of May. The remaining 
nine months in each year there is little danger 
to be apprehended from them. 

Numerous experiments have been made, by 
’immersing them in different substances, after 


they have been taken from the stomachs ot 
horses, in order to find something which would 
destroy them, by being given as a medicine, 
very few of which have ever given any encou- 
ragement of success. 

During the time that this insect is in its larvK 
state, it is covered with a thick, tough skin, 
which seems to protect it against the effect o. 
any substance which can £9 introduced into 
the horse’s stomach with safety. 

As it is next to impossible to destroy bots in 
horses, the greatest safety is in making use ot 
such preventives as are found beneficial. 

The first step toward preventing bots un- 
doubtedly is, to keep the horse’s legs and sides 
as clear as possible from the nits or eggs of the 
insect, by scraping them daily with a sharp 
knife. By doing Uiis the quantity is supposed 
to be materially diminished. 

The next precaution is to keep horses mode- 
itely loose in their bodies, and not to make 
sudden alterations in their food, nor to treat 
them in any manner that would have a tenden- 
cy to render them inclined to fever. 

The articles most recommended to be mixed 
with their food are lime and ashes, either of 
which, if given in small quantities, during the 
three months when they are troublesome, are 
said to be efficacious. Salt is highly recom- 
mended by some, who suppose that, if a horse 
is suited once or twice each week, it will pre- 
vent his being troubled. 

The manner in which bots operate, is by de- 
stroying so much of the inner coat of the sto- 
mach as to produce inflammation, or by collect 
ing either at the upper or lower end of the 
stomach, aud obstructing the common passage 
of the bowels ; cathartics are to be recom- 
| mended. 

A late English writer on the diseases of hor- 
ses says, “ when bots fix themselves on the 
sensible portion of the stomach they may do 
no harm ; but no medicine that toe know of will 
destroy them .” Another English writer on this 
subject says, that bots are generally attached 
to the insensible part of the stomach, and that 
while remaining there they produce health ra- 
her than injure it. Blaine, as well as most 
American writers, recommends common salt 
as one of the best preventives against inflam- 
mation from bots, and says it should be given 
daily. 

Treating the disease by bots as an inflam- 
matory complaint, undoubtedly is the course 
most beneficial, and will come under the same 
management as other inflammations of the 
bowels. The same causes that produce ordi- 
nary inflammations of the bowels are also liable 
to produce inflammation from bots, and thes 
are— over-exertion, after which the horse is al 
lowed to stand exposed to cold ; poisonous sub- 
stances mixed witn food : but the most fruitful 
cause is the change of food. Perhaps there 
are more cases of inflammation produced by 
this last cause than all others. 

Whatever is used as cathartics in cases of in- 
flammation caused by this larvas in horses, 
they should always be accompanied with gruel, 
boiled, starch, flax-seed tea, or some thing of 
the kind, to prevent irritation ; and the animal 
treated in every respect as for an inflammation 
of the bowels, without any regard to its being 
caused by f bots, and no medicine should be 
given in the one case which would not be pro- 
per in the other. The whole course to be pur- 
sued may be summed up in a few words : 
first bleed, give physic, follow it with mucila- 
genous drinks, keep the animal warm, and if he 
recovers, feed moderately for several days.— 
[Good sell’s Farmer.] 

Cube fob the Bots oe Gbubs in Hobsbs; 

— If you will excuse the subject, (/or although 
graceless , it is valuable not only to agricul- 
turists but to all classes, using that viduable 
animal the Horse,) I send you a remedy I used 
while our coals were brought to market in 
road waggons, which obliged us to use a great 
number of horses ; and I never knew it fail of 
giving relief, in from one to five minutes, vi*. : 
Pour out half a gill of spirit of turpe nt ine 
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into the hand, and rub it on the breast of the 
horse while suffering ; let it be applied to the 
hallow or pit of the stomach, just at the point 
where the neck joins the breast, on a space 
six to eight inches in diameter. The relief is 
certain, if the grubs have not already cut 
through the coats of the stomach. — [Farmers' 
Register.] 

Curb for a Film in the Ete of a Horse 
or Ox. — Edward S. Jarvis, Esq. of Surry, Me. 
in a letter to Mr. Joseph R. Newell, proprietor 
of the Boston Agricultural Warehouse, states 
as follows : 

Have you ever heard of a cure for a film on 
the eye of a horse or an ox? I was told of 
one eighteen or twenty years ago, and have 
been in the practice of it ever since with per- 
fect success. It was brought to my mind by 
just having had a proof of its successful appli- 
cation in a calf that had its eye hurt by a blow 
from another creature. A film formed over it, 
and it was thought its eye was lost. But by 
turning into the opposite ear a great spoonful 
of melted hog's fat, it was cured in 24 hours. 
I do not pretend to account for this, but I have 
seen it tried with success so oflen, that I think 
it ought to be made public, if it has not been 
before. I learned it of an Indian. 

** Inoculating. — Mr. A. Robinson, in the 
Northern Farmer, gives an account of his me- 
thod. He says — 

~ I have found that instead of striking a hori- 
zontal, it is best to cut quite a sloping stroke, 
splitting down from this slope, perpendicularly, 
so low as to admit the bud, taken off in an oval 
shape, in the same careful manner as above de- 
scribed ; having as much care to preserve a lit- 
tle wood at the eye of the bud as I had in taking 
it away in the former process. The bud then is 
to be thrust under the raised bark, down so low 
as to admit the bark of the stock to come in 
its former place, above the bud, for half an inch, 
where it immediately receives its usual nourish- 
ment ; being bound up with coarse woollen 
yarn, which I prefer to any thing else. In 
winding on the yarn I am careful to draw it 
gently over the wound, omitting to cover the bud 
till the last, over which I then draw the yarn very 
softly. In this process, every part works so na- 
tural, and so smooth, if unbound the next day 
it would be difficult to distinguish the bud from 
a natural one ; and, indeed, the bud as well as 
the bark of the stock seems not in the least af. 
fee ted. In this mode of inoculating, there is 
no such thing as not taking. On the other hand, 
the bark being cut square across, and the bud 
not being sufficiently thrust down, the bark of 
the stock coining to bear on the outer bark of 
the bud, at top of the slit, there is nothing to 
support it; but it dries and shrinks from its 
primitive place, admits air, and if the wood is 
taken out of the bud, it all fails together, es- 
pecially if the eye of the bud is a little rubbed ; 
at any rate, live or die, a dangerous wound is 
inflicted. 

Live Stock in Ross County, Ohio. — 
The amount of pork put up in this county 
during the year is about 20,000 barrels, 
worth about $10 per barrel, besides a con- 
siderable amount which was driven to the 
eastern markets on foot. About 3000 head 
of fat cattle were sold to purchasers for the 
eastern markets, worth about $4.50 per hun- 
dred. There was manufactured in Ross 
county about 40,000 barrels of flour, worth 
$3.50 per barrel. This statement refers 
mostly to the amount exported, and sold by 
our farmers and dealers in the articles above 
specified. 

The Black or Common Elder. — The vir- 
tues of the elder are but little known among 
us. In continental Europe it is used with suc- 
cess in many diseases. From Hippocrates 
down to the present time, we are told by the 
French Society of Naturalists, the elder has 
been employed in medicine. Every one knows, 


|8ay they, its virtues and properties ; they 
inot equivocal, for time and experience have 
[confirmed them. 

Its flowers are resolutive, anodyne and 
emollient. Infused and drank like tea, they 
provoke and establish perspiration in certain 
fevers, colds and catarrhs. Fried with eggs, 
they operate as a purge ; applied as a fomenta- 
tion in the erysipelas, (hey reduce the heat and 
irritation, and are excellent in all inflammations 
of the skin; warmed) and applied to the fore- 
head and temples, they cure the megrims. 
They are used in the vapor bath for swollen 
legs, particularly in the dropsy, in which dis- 
ease the berries, inner bark and roots of this 
plant are used with effect as diuretics and pur- 
gatives. From the berries a rob or thick sy- 
rup is made, which is given with success in 
bowel complaints, particularly in the dysentery. 

Its flowers give a fine perfume to vinegar, 
and to wine the flavor of muscat. Apple*, 
when laid on a bed of the flowers of elder when 
dried, and then confined from the air, acquire 
an exquisite taste. A decoction of its berries 
dyes linen, after passing it through alum wa. 
ter, of a greenish brown color, and from them 
good brandy can be distilled. 

An English farmer, in the county of Devon- 
shire, at a season when the whole ot vegeta- 
tion was destroyed by caterpillars, giasshop. 
.pars and other insects, observed that the elder 
remained untouched, in full health and vigor. 
This induced him to make an experiment 
which was attended with perfect success. 
With boughs of the elder he went over his 
fields whipping and rubbing gently his turnips, 
jeabbage plants, wheat, &c., which drove off ill 
those noxious insects, and they never returned 
to their destructive work. The strong stinking 
[scent of the plant destroyed the eggs of these 
[insects. Since that time the process has been 
[used with success on fruit trees, and all other 
plants when attacked by insects. Some boil 
the branches, leaves, &c. of the elder in water, 
and then sprinkle it over those plants and trees 
attacked by insects, which has the desired 
[effect. 

This shrub flowers in June ; after picking! 
the flowers and berries they should be dried in] 
the sun, and then laid up in a clean place free 
from moisture, for medicinal purposes. 

There are varieties of the common elder. 
Some plants have deeply indented leaves. The 
leaves of some are streaked with yellow, others 
with white, and some with yellow and white - 
Some bear white and others green berries. 
The elder is multiplied by seeds, layers, and 
[slips. They take root rapidly when planted in 
slips, as do most plants having much pith. 

Hedges of elder are common in some parts of| 
Europe. They are impenetrable, of long dura- 
tion, aud not subject to the depredations of cat- 
tle, from their odor being very offensive to them. 
Sheep will sometimes eat them. 

The wood of roots of the elder is used in 
Germany attd France in making toys, sword 
canes, snuff boxes, fishing rods, combs, and 
other articles, and by cabinet-makers and turn- 
ers. Wm. Lee. — [N. E. Farmer.] 

Corn-shuck Mattresses. — As the laudable 
object of the Farmers' Register is to diffuse as 
widely as possible the mass of knowledge 
which relates to domestic economy, thereby 
procuring for the many the comforts which 
are at present possessed by the few ; I take 
peculiar pleasure in aiding the benevolent de- 
sign, so far as thc> narrow limits of my own 
information extend : and so, methinks, should 
[every matron whose experience has sur- 
mounted the perplexities of household cares. 
For this purpose, I have deemed it of some 
importance to call the attention of its readers 
to the use of shucks in making mattresses. 

I have often been surprised to find shucks so 
rare in families, where every convenience was 
at hand to make (with the most inconsiderable 
expense) this article of comfort and utility. 

Nothing but a little management is required 
for every farmer’s family in me state to possess 


arefjthem. Independent of the comfort of mat- 
tresses in summer, I have often heard expe- 
rienced physicians plead hard for their general 
use in this bilious climate ; though common 
sense, I should suppose, is sufficient to dis- 
cover the relaxing and debilitating effects oi 
being nightly smothered on a feather bed, 
through the heat of summer ; and the increased 
suffering produced by their use, during the 
prevalence of fevers, incident to our climate. 

For my own part, I have k often suffered pain- 
ful regret, as 1 have looked on the sick beds of 
the poor, where the possession of a hair mat- 
tress would be a luxury next to ah impossi- 
bility for them to obtain ; but I am happy to 
say, that the discovery of the use of hackled 
shucks obviates all pecuniary difficulties, in 
the farmer’s case at least. 

There are few families in Virginia, where 
there are not some slaves, incapacitated by 
age or decrepitude for active labor ; and since 
trie bright era, which introduced the cotton 
gin, to supersede the use of fingers in picking - 
cotton , they are thrown out of employment 
altogether; or have little else to do than to 
sit and stupify in the chimney corner. Now, 
for the benefit of all parties, 1 would recom- 
mend that a plenty of shucks, a flax hackle or 
[common fort, and a barrel, should be conve- 
niently arranged for the occasional exercise of 
the subject’s faculties, until a sufficient quan- 
tity is shredded and packed up. When you 
[have prepared your tick, and the weather is 
suitable, immerse and soak the shucks well 
in clean water, and then spread them thin in 
the hot sun to dry. This will cause them to 
curl and acquire the elasticity of hair. Be 
[careful after hackling every bunch, to cut oft 
the hard ends. 

These shucks stuffed in a common tick, and 
tacked in squares through and through, will 
be quite comfortable on a feather bed, where 
cotton cannot be afforded— but if a case is made 
after the mattress style, and batts of carded 
cotton laid at the top and bottom, of several 
thicknesses, and neatly tacked in squares, they 
may be made to equal, if not surpass any hair 
mattress, for you can have them as thick as 
you choose ; and in neatness and purity of 
material, they will surpass, the hair, though 
they may not in durability. I should think it 
a useless or presumptuous display of my own 
knowledge on the subject, to describe farther 
the process of making mattresses, but that I 
was told by an intelligent young housewife, 
that she had no idea how they could be conve- 
niently completed. As I shall, in such .dilem- 
mas, ever feel it a delightful task to assist the 
\young idea , I will merely suggest, that the 
piece which divides the top and bottom of the 
mattress case should be sewed all round the 
bottom, and bound with tape made for the 
purpose. The top part should be sewed to 
one side of this piece only, like a lid to turn 
back, until the batts of corded cotton are laid 
on the bottom of several thicknesses, and the 
shucks carefully and regularly packed in.— 
Place the layers of cotton again over the 
shucks, and turn the lid over all, and bind it 
round like the bottom. It must be then laid 
on a frame, for the purpose of tacking it 
through and through. This will require a very 
long needle, which can be made at any black- 
smith’s shop. — A Friend to Comfort. Fe- 
bruary 20th, 1834.— [Farmers’ Register.] 

Shallow Ploughing. — I haul out my coarse 
manure and scatter it on the land, where it is 
most stiff and close and then use a one or 
two-horse turning plough to plough the ma- 
nure in, but am careful not to break the land 
more than three or four inches deep. I then 
haul out my fine manure on another part of 
my cotton land, and let it remain in ox load 
heaps, till I can finish ploughing the land 
with the same turning plough, or a trowel hoe 
plough, ns I may find most convenient, and 
then scatter the fine manure; and harrow it 
in with a five-tooth harrow.' — [Farmers’ Re- 
gister.] . 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Review or the week — which we had prepared 
al some length — is of stern necessity, excluded to-day 
— and we iear, such is the aspect of public affairs ; 
until next Saturday. 


SUMMARY. 

[Prom the Salem Gazette.] 

Mr. Benjamin Gile, of Danvers, whose name will 
be found in our list of deaths, was a man of a vigo- 
rous and independent mind, and of extensive informa- 
tion. Boohs were the chief source of his happiness 
through life. In his youth tie served several cam. 
pnigns in the Army of the Revolution ; during the 
siege of Rhode Island in 1778 he served in a compa- 
ny commanded by his father, Cap.t Ezekiel Gile, of 
Plaiatow, in Col. Peabody's New Hampshire Regi- 
ment. 

(DT Hia Pension Certificate was received from the 
War Dspartmont on the day of his death — but for a 
part of his services. He served six months as a sub- 
stitute for a man named Davis ; for this service the 
Pension agent refused to allow the pension, because 
Davis's name was kept on the Rolls, instead of Gile's, 
though Davis himself, and several others, swore that 
Davis did not , and that Gile did serve during all that 
period, — thus affording an example how Truth and 
Justice are often baffled and defeated by artificial and 
technical jargon ! In a battle during that campaign 
the two Lieutenants of the Company were killed by 
his side, Lieut. Dearborn by a cannon shot, and 
Lieut. Cobb by a musket ball through his heart — ,yet 
the official rules of evidence have made it out that 
Mr. G. was not exposed to danger during that cam- 
paign. 

Foreign Extracts. — The press and importance 
of domestic affairs have absorbed all attention and 
all interest so much recently, that we have found lit* 
tie room for any items from foreign countries. We 
present today, however, two or three extracts from 
London papers somewhat curious. 

The first is from the Times of 26th February, and 
is an exposition that really would seem hardly credi- 
ble, but for the undoubted facts on which it is found- 
ed, of the open and extensive corruption of an Eng. 
lish election — that of Liverpool. 

[From the Times.] 

The published evidence, taken before succes- 
sive committees of the House of Commons in 1831, 
in 1832, in 1633. and mere lately that obtained by 
the Commissioners of Municipal Inquiry, suffi- 
ciently establish these faets, and must dissipate all 
doubta on the subject, either now or hereafter. It is 
proved in these documents that the elections both of 
the magistrates and members of Parliament for the 
borough have, on several occasions of late, been in- 
fluenced by the grossest pecuniary corruption and the 
most prodigal use of treating ; that at the contest for 
the mayoralty in 1827, one of the candidates expend- 
ed between .£7,000 and £8,000, and the other about 
£12,000 ; that votes which were sold at 6s. each at 
the commencement, rose in market price to £12 and 
even £20, before the conclusion of the struggle ; that 
after tho second day, every working freeman who vo- 
ted on the other side received a bribe ; and that they 
attended the pay-room in crowds to receive their mo. 
ney, as the operatives of a factory to receive their 
week's wages. It is established likewise on the most 
irresistible evidence, that in the grander political con 
test of November, 1830, between Mr. Denison and 
Mr. Ewart, for the seat in Parliament, vacant by the 
death of Mr. Huskisson, each of the candidates ex- 
pended upwards of £40,000 ! ! It is stated by one of 
the witnesses who audited Mr. Denison's accounts, 
that the expenditure on the part of that gentleman a- 
mounted to £44,000, after deducting £3,000 Irom pub- 
licans' bills, which the Committee disallowed ; and 
a witness from Mr. Ewart's committee admitted that 
though £34,000 passed through his hands, that sum 
did not include the whole of Mr. Ewart's expensos. 

On this occasion likewise votes rose in price as the 
contest advanced, and towards its conclusion a single 
vote was sold for £80 ! ! Nearly every freeman who 
same to the poll was bribed. The tickets given for 
enabling parties to claim payment from Mr. Denni- 
son's committee amounted to about 2,000 ; and one 
of the witnesses having obtained these tickets, copied 
from them into a poll-book against the name of each 
voter the sum which had been paid him. The fol- 


lowing is the analysis of the list of the other candi- 
date, Mr. Ewart's votors, with their respective pri- 
ces, as drawn up by his own law agent : 

600 freemen received - £10 and under 

462 ... between 10 and 20 

209 - . . - . 20 and 30 

24 30 and 40 

7 ... 40 and 50 

1 60 

1,303 

One circumstance which disgracefully distin- 
guished the bribery practised on these two occa- 
sions from almost every other, was the open, fear, 
less, and shameless manner in which it was con- 
ducted. The respective parties advertised for sup- 
porters, and announced the price which they were 
ready to give for voles on the walls of their commi- 
tee rooms. Tickets or tally-papers were openly dis- 
tributed, which were as regularly paid. The inge- 
nious conductors of the election had thus the me- 
rit of systematizing corruption— of making the sale 
of consciences a counting-house affair, and of erect, 
ing regular banks of bribery, with the proper assort, 
ment of promissory-notes or poll. tickets, and bags 
of gold, with cashiers, examiners, and controllers of 
accounts l ! 

Another most striking and most melancholy cha- 
jraeteristic of the contest was, not only the univer. 
sality ot the corruption among the poorer freemen, 
but the height to which the tide rose among per- 
sons in better circumstances, whom, but for the 
levelling nature of the system, and the gradual de- 
cay of the moral sense which it produces, the infa- 
my ought not to have reached. It was mentioned 
by the Treasurer of Mr. Ewart's committee, that 
several 44 respectable” persons received large suras 
of money. A retired brewer demanded £50; a cap- 
tain in the militia received 35/. ; three brothers, 
M respectable men,” were paid 30/. a piece ; a drug- 
gist and his father, “ both respectable men," receiv- 
ed each 20/. ; and a “respectable man,” worth 10,- 
000/ , as he came early in the contest, was satisfied 
to pocket the paltry sum of 12 1. 1 

A third revolting feature in these disgraceful 
transactions was, that some of the freemen, after 
promising their votes to one side, and taking its 
bribe, broke their infamous compact by incarring the 
additional infamy of accepting the money and sup- 
porting the cause of the other. The system of cor- 
ruption and profligacy which distinguished these con- 
tests was so disgusting, that the Grand Jury of the 
borough presented ii as a nuisance to the Town 
Council, whom they invited to abate it. 

Now, such are the freemen or burgesses whom it 
it is proposed to disfranchise — such is the system 
which it is proposed to destroy. It is in evidence 
that 2,661 of these burgesses received bribes in 
1830; that nearly 2000 of the same persons still 
remain on the register entitled to vote ; and it is well 
known, that though all householders, paying a rent 
of 10/. or upwsrds, are entitled to share with such 
corrupt men in electing their Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, yet that the latter enjoy exclusively the 
power of electing the chief magistrate and bailiffs 
of the borough. The whole uumber of these old 
burgesses now resident does net probably much ex- 
ceed the roll of those against whom corruption was 
proved, if we deduct from the former such respect- 
able voters as never received a bribe, and who would 
compose a part of the new constituency in whatever 
manner it were modified. That the number of vot- 
ers in Liverpool would not become inadequately low 
for every purpose of independent action, even though 
the comparatively small body of freemen who can- 
not rent a house at 10/. value were struck off the list, 
will readily be admitted when it is considered that 
nearly 8,000 householders are already registered 
under the Reform Act, and that the number is con- 
stantly increasing. 

The next, item is from a debate ou the army esti- 
mates in the House of Commons. It is curious main- 
ly from the speech of Cobbett. 

Army Estimates . 

Mr. Ellice thought it unnecessary, after the dis 
cushion which took place on Friday evening last, on 
the subject of these estimates, and after the house 
had voted the numbers of the effective service, te do 
more than put the first vote into the hands of the 
chairman. At the same time he should be very rea- 
dy to answpr any question which might be put to him 
respecting the various items, in order that they might 
be fully and clearly understood. The right bon. 
gentleman then moved the first vote, — “That a sum 
not exceeding 3,056,673/. 18s. lid. be granted to 
defray the charges of His Majesty's land forces, for 


service at borne Snd abroad (except the regiments em- 
ployed in the territorial possessions of the East India 
Company). 

Mr. Cobbett offered no objection to the numbers of 
the army, because he was quite certain that 50,000,- 
000/. of taxes could not be collected in gold without 
a standing army of 90,000 or 100,000 men. He 
felt it however, his duty to offer some objection to 
the pay of the army. The lowest private soldier 
recived 7s 7 d. a- week, exclusive of meat, bread, 
coal, and candles, and a sum oi 68,000/. was expended 
to supply him with small beer, or something in lieu 
thereof. But the sum received by the soldier was 
not so objectionable in itself as it appeared on com- 
parison with the amount of wages received by labor, 
ers in the country. An hon. baronet, who accused 
him of exciting the people to acts of incendiarism, 
had m a letter to the poor law commissioners stated 
that the farmers had, in consequence of the fires, 
raised the laborers' wages from 3s. 9d. to 5s. a week. 
The hon. baronet had also stated that the farmers 
grumbled greatly at the rise which had taken place 
in wages, leaving it to be fairly inferred that he con- 
sidered 5s. a week too much money to be given to a 
laborer for his week's work. Would that hon. baro- 
net consent to vote 7s. 7d. a week to the soldier, and 
at the same time tell the laborer that he was paid 
too highly if he received Gs. ? But in estimating the 
soldier’s pay at 7s. 7d. per week, he was confident 
that he underated the amount. He believed it 
it would be found, one thing with another, to be 
equal to Is, 6d. a day. “ But,” said the right bon. 
secretary, “ the pay which the soldier received was 
not too much, considering the hardships and fatigues 
he was obliged to endure ; he was continually chang. 
ing his quarters — at one time broiling under a burn- 
ing sun, and at another frost-bitten by cold.” The 
right hon. secretary was a very wise, sincere, able, 
and honest men, no doubt (general cries of 44 Hear, 
hear,”) but the right hon. secretary knew nothing 
about what be was talking of, (laughter — not so 
much as the youngest of his children, who was now 
probably in the cradle. (More laughter.) He (Mr. 
Cobbett) did know something of this matter from ex- 
perience. He had not been under a broilng sun, it 
was true, but he had been at least as at cold a region 
as any to which British troops were sent, and had re- 
mained there 7 years together. 14 1 happen to know,” 
continued the hon. member, what so rt of life we led 
there ; and if ever 4 there was a pleasant life, ours was 
one. 

Our summers were passed in fishing, shooting wild 
pigeons, rambling about the woods, and visiting the 
dwellings ot the Yankee girls. (Laughter.) In 
wmter our time was spent in skating on the river, 
walking about in snow shoes, or sitting before an ex- 
cellent fire, singing, laughing, and drinking rum at 
7 d. per quart. (Laughter.) We had 71b. of flour 
per week, 41b. of the best meat, 6oz. of butter, a 
quartern of peas, and a quartern of rice — a greater 
allowance than falls to the lot of any two laborers in 
England. ' He thought, after this statement, that the 
House would not be of opinion that the condition ot 
British troops abroad was very arduous. However, 
as a bargain had been made with the soldiers for the 
present year, he would not propose that it should be 
broken, though he would oppose its renewal. 44 But,** 
asked the right bon. Secretary, 44 how can the sol. 
diers be got rid of 7” What, then, were they Jaoisa. 
lies ? Could not his present majesty get rid of them 
as easily as the late King got rid of Sir Robert Wil. 
son ? What he objected to was the amount of pay 
given to the soldiers ; while the laboring people of 
this country were so poorly remunerated for their 
work. He was afraid that the laborers, badly off* as 
they were, had no chance of seeing their condition 
bettered, for he found it proposed by the poor law 
commissioners that they should be shut up in a sort 
of Bastile. But what else was to be expected from a 
report, the joint work of bishops, lawyers, and news, 
paper reporters ? The hon. member concluded by 
saying that he should propose no amendment, as he 
understood a contract had been made for the present 
year, which must in fairness towards the soldiers be 
fulfilled. 

Sir H. Ilardinge had heard the bon. member 
for Oldham's speech with great astonishment. He 
did not think that the hon. member, who had once 
the honor of belonging to the army, would intro, 
duce topics calculated te lower the credit and char, 
acter of the soldier. (Hear, hear.) Ho (Sir H. 
Hardin age) would show to the house that the British 
soldier received, at the present moment, smaller al* 
lewances than any other class but one of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. The report of the poor law com. 
missioners distinctly stated that the soldier was ill- 
paid, as compared with other classes of his Majes. 
ty's subjects ; and it further appeared from the seme 
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document that the soldiers* was only brown bread, 
and that the convicts, who were supplied with white 
bread, held it up before the eyes of the soldiers* ask. 
ing them, in derision, how they likod their 44 Brown 
Tommy.** He (Sir H. Hardinge) was ready to ad- 
mit that, under existing circumstances, the soldier 
was sufficiently paid, but he was sure the house 
would not think that he was overpaid. (Hear, 
hear.) A pauper’s family was better maintained by 
the country than a soldier’s. In very few poor- 
houses indeed was any distinction made between 
the diet of females and males, of children and 
adults ; while in the army, the women were allowed 
only half the rations given to the men, and the chil. 
dren half of that given to the females. It appeared 
also from a scale of the comparative comfort enjoyed 
by different classes of his Majesty’s subjects, given 
in the report of the commissioners, that the soldie 
was the worst off almost of all. The lowest it 
the scale was the independent agricultural laborer; 
just above him was the soldier ; then came the able, 
bodied pauper; next the suspected thief; then the 
convicted thief; and the highest in the scale — he 
who enjoyed the greatest degree ef comfort — was 
the transported felon. He was ready to admit that 
the state of despondency into which a convict was 
likely to fall rendered it necessary, perhaps, to give 
him a greater quantity of food than was supplied to 
the other persons in the scale ; but the point he was 
contending to establish was, that, in reality, the sol. 
dier was worse off than a person guilty of crime, 
and sentenced to transportation. (Hear, hear.) He 
therefore trusted that no redaction would be tolera. 
ted in the soldier’s pay. 

The next, is the report of a case of forgery ; the 
delinquent in which, it appears, had taken refuge in 
this country, was tracked, followed, taken back and 
convicted. 

Saturday, March 8. 

Forgery.-—Tke King v. Edmund Campbell Brewer . 

The prisoner was indicted for the forgery of a bill 
of exchange fer 131. 5s. with intent to defraud the 
Stourbridge Canal Company. There were other 
counts stating different intents. 

Mr. Whately, Mr. Godson, and Mr. Scott conduct, 
ed the prosecution, and Mr. Carringtou and Mr. Lee 
defended him. 

John Perry, examined by Mr. Godson. — I am a* i 
ironmonger at Stourbridge. The Stourbridge Canal 
Company owed me 111. 14s. 10 l-2d. The prisoner 
was their agent. I applied to him at the end of last 
July for my account. He came to my house, and 
brought a bill drawn for 131. 5s, to pay that account, 
and to pay the balance on his own private account. — 
There was an endorsement “ Richard Smith — per 
proc. of Stourbridge Canal Company. E. C. Brew, 
er.** I paid away the bill. It came back dishonored 
on the 22d of October, and I sent it to the Canal 
Company’s agent, Morris. (The bill was read. It 
was a bill dated the 25th of August, for two months, 
payable to Richard Smith or bearer, drawn by Wil- 
liam Jones upon Messrs. Hanburs &. Co., bankers, 
London.) 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lee. — I had not received 
bills from the company that year. 

Thomas Morris examined by Mr. Scott. — I have 
audited the account of the company. Prisoner came 
into their service in August. 1831. I occasionally 
audited his accounts. It was his duty to settle the 
accounts of the company. In September last I was 
about to audit his accounts, and prisoner sent me a 
note, starting that he had had permission to go out 
of town for a day or two, and should return on Tues- 
day, and would take all blame at the committee at his 
(witness’s) not being ready. It was dated Sunday 
evening. He never returned into the service of the 
company, but absconded. I know the prisoner’s 
hand writing. I believe the whole bill to be in his 
hand writing, and the endorsements also. 

Cross-examined. — The endorsement is different 
from the face of the bill, but I believe it to be his 
hand writing. 

Henry Eberhart, clerk to Messrs. Roberts, attor. 
nice at Stourbridge, pursued the prisoner to Liver, 
pool, and then embarked for America. Arrived at 
New York, and from inquiries found him at Utica, 
300 miles up the country. There he was appre. 
hended and carried before a magistrate, whence he 
was brought back to England, and delivered to the 
constable. After he was brought back to England* 
and was at Stourbridge, I asked the prisoner who 
was Richard Smith, the endorser. He hesitated for 
some time, and then said, 44 He is a friend of mine, 
and gave me the money to take it up.’* I asked him 
where he lived, and told him that if he had paid the 
money. Smith could not be hurt. He said “ Yes, he 


may.” I asked him who was Jones, and said the 
whole bill was in his handwriting, He said 44 yes.” 
After a little pause, he said “ I knew 1 should be pro- 
secuted on this bill, but having found myselfinvelv- 
ed, I uttered it, and stopped.” He said he had paid 
it to Mr. Perry. 

C-oss- examined. — I had no power with me to 
bring him back from America. He came back vol- 
uotarily with me. He was at liberty afterwards, and 
during the voyage. 

Craig, the constable, on the 27th of November last, 
received prisoner into his custody, and the prisoner 
told him the same story as to the last witness. He 
said it was drawn by Smith, but the names were fic- 
titious, and asked if the crime was the same as if the 
names were known. The witness said he did not 
know. Prisoner said the last word he said when he 
left England was, he wished them to take up the bill. 
On the 29th, he wrote a note to Mr. Payne, request, 
ing him to inquire as to that same question of Mr. 
Grazebrook, or some other attorney. This note was 
kept by Craig the constable. 

It was proved that no person of the name of W. 
Jones, near Birmingham, banked at Hambury's, and 
that the person of the name of Smith was not known 
there. 

The prisoner, a respectable young man, declined 
saying anything. 

Mr. Whateley, for the prosecution, stated that the 
prisoner had borne an excellent character, and had 
filled a place of great credit for many years. 

Mr. Justice Parke summed up the case io the jury, 
who found the prisoner Guilty. Sentenced to be 
transported for life. 

The following is the plan of the Federal Constitu. 
tion of Switzerland, which was to be presented to the 
Assembly of the Zofining, on the 26th February. — 
It is divided into two parts — general principles and 
special provisions. Among the general principles, 
the most important is that which declares the sov. 
ereignty of the nation, Paragraph 8 declares the 
Swiss territory to be one and indivisible, and stipu. 
lates a complete equality of rights for all the inhabi. 
tarns. The liberty of the Press and the freedom of 
diseussion, are acknowledged without any restric- 
tions. The first part of the compact, which compri. 
ses the general principle in 12 paragraphs, can never 
be altered. Among the special provisions, we ob- 
serve by paragraph 13 the nation is divided into 
tribes, and the country into cantons. Paragraph 14 
is in the following terms : 

“ The Executive of the Federal Constitution is 
entrusted to a Diet, the members of which are to be 
elected by the tribes in the proportion of the amount 
of their population. — Paragraph 17. The tribes of 
Switzerland are to contribute in proportion te their 
resources to the support and the expenses of the 
State . — •* Paragraph 18. The Confederation will 
establish at its own charges such patriotic institu 
tions as the tribes of themselves are enabled to estab- 
lish. — Paragraph 19. The tribes will have the right 
of giving themselves special Constitutions, but en 
the express condition that they are not at variance 
with the general Federal Constitution.” — [National 
Gazette.] 

11 Scene s from the Life of Edward Lascellet, Gent. 
— Whatever investigations the captain had institu- 
ted with regard to the individual with whom the 
fire had originated, the result was totally unknown, 
except to the parties concerned. That due inquiry 
had been made, we all felt quite assured ; for the 
crime was one of a very ssrions nature, and not like- 
ly to be overlooked by so strict a disciplinarian as 
Captain Morley. Nay, when the systematic ar- 
rangement of every thing on board, and the correct 
information the captain usually had of what passed 
in the ship, was considered, it seemed extremely 
probable that the guilty person had been detected. It 
was not, therefore, matter of astonishment to my- 
self, or any one else, when at six bells in the fore, 
noon, all hands were turned up for punishment. In 
the fore-part of the quarter-deck stood Captain Mor- 
ley, dressed in full uniform, holding a folded paper 
in his hand, apparently the articles of war. Near 
him were the different officers, in cocked-hats and 
side-arms ; and a little farther removed, the men. — 
All was now anxiety as to the culprit ; aud there was 
a general murmur of regret and surprize when Ri- 
chard Elkins, the boatswain’s yeoman, was called 
forward and committed to the custody of the master, 
at-arms. If there was one man on board the Hes- 
perus a greater and more general favorite than ano. 
ther, it was Elkins. Civil and obliging to his supe- 
riours, kind and friendly to his equals, an excellent 
seaman, and always ready at the call of duty, he was 
respected and beloved both by officers and men. — 


During the war he had been eigaged in the hottest 
of the fray, and bore many honorable wounds in tes- 
timony of his gallantry. Repeatedly had he led the 
van of his comrades in boarding the enemy ; twice 
had he, by his prowess, and at great personal risk, 
saved the life of an officer ; and on one occasion he 
swam to the Admiral with despatches when the iron 
shower of balls and grape fell so thick that no boat 
could be trusted on the water. 

The captain, having read before an uncovered au- 
dience the clause in the articles of war which related 
to the crime, folded up the paper, and with a tone of 
deep emotion addressed the unhappy man nearly ia 
these words : 

44 Richard Elkins ! through your carelessness yes- 
terday the ship was nearly destroyed by fire ; and 
your shipmates have only been saved from the most 
dreadful of deaths, by the merciful intercession of 
that Being before whose awful throne you had nearly 
hurried them. You have broken the articles of war, 
having, in direct opposition to orders, removed a 
lighted candle from the lan them in which it was 
placed for safety, and fastening it to a beam, left it 
burning in that situation when you went to supper, 
(four o’clock, p. m.) In consequene of this act of 
aisobedtence and neglect on your part, the fire broke 
out in the boatswain’s store-room. Is this the case, 
sir, or is it not V* 

44 It is, sir !” 

44 1 therefore consider it my duty to punish you, as 
an example to the rest of the crew ; and much do I 
regret that one who is in every respect so deserving 
a man should have incurred so severe a penally. — 
Strip, sir !” 

Without a syllable in his own defence, or a single 
plea for mercy, he took off his coat and shirt, and his 
brawny wrists were tied to the gratings. One only 
appeal he made, but not in words ; it was merely an 
expressive glance of his eye, by which he seemed to 
request the intercession of his officers and comrades. 
The benevolent commander marked that glance, and 
it was reflected back from his own countenance, as if 
he wished to second the appeal. But in vain ; no 
one spoke, for all knew that the offence was too hei. 
nous to be forgiven. 

The boatswain had taken off his coat, preparatory 
to giving the first dozen — the cat was ready in his 
hand — the stiff figure of the master-at-arm stood by, 
prepared to record the stripes, and the captain paced 
to and fro upon the deck, chucking into the air a small 
bunch of keys — his common practice when he was 
agitated. After making several turns of the quarter- 
deck, he at length stopped, and every one expected 
that he was about to give the signal to commenee. — 
For a moment he stood gazing on the culprit : it was 
an interval of the most anxious suspense, and all 
eyes were eagerly fixed on him. At last, turning to- 
wards the boatswain, he raised his hand gently up- 
wards, and gave the unexpected order — 44 Cast him 
off!” (unbind him.) In an instant the bonds fell from 
the poor fallow’s arms, and he stood, unshaskled and 
undisgraced, among his comrades. 

44 Elkins !” said the captain, 44 1 cannot flog yen ; it 
is not iwenty.four hours since God forgave us all ; it 
is meet that I should now forgive yo«. Pipe down, 
Mr. Parsons !” 

Three rounds of such hearty cheers, as made the 
timbers of the Old Hesperus ring again, succeeded 
this short, but truly eloquent address ; and I believe 
I was not the only one on board who envied oar no- 
ble.minded commander the grateful applause of the 
seer within his own breast — an applause whieh, cer- 
tainly, he must have that day experienced. 

The Instituteur f a journal of primary instruction 
presents the following general results of elementary 
instruction in the department: — The number of 
children of both sexes who learn to read is nearly 
2.000,000. But almost half the communes of France 
refuse to tax themselves voluntarily to assist the Go. 
vernment in spreading the blessings of popular in- 
struction : — 


Number of Schoole . 

Elementary Primary 

35,007 

Superior Primary 

373 

Private - 

9,092 

Total - 

44,472 

Number of Pupils who frequent the Schools • 

Boys - 

. 1,175,248 

Girls - 

. 731,773 

Total ... 

- 1,907,021 


Total expense of primary instruction, 10,172,706f. 
19c. ; portion of this expense paid by the communes, 
7,693, 793f. 50c. ; ditto by the departments, 2,054,- 
051f. 41c. Number of commnnes taxed ex officio 
19,032. Amount of the taxes, 1,994, 319f. 60c. 
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American Railroad journal, and 


The unparalleled enterprise of the Yankees is ma. 
attested in every quarter of the world. The Gover- 
aor General of India, Lord William Bentinck, has 
presented Mr. Rogers, supercargo of the ship Tusca- 
ny, with a handsome Silver Vase, bearing the follow, 
ing inscription : 

** Presented by Lord William Bentinck, Governor 
General and Commander in Chief of India, to Mr. 
Rogers, of Boston, in acknowledgment of the spirit 
and enterprise, which projected and successfully ex- 
ecuted the first attempt to import a cargo of Ameri- 
can Ice into Calcutta/' 

The Vase is of a chaste and classic form, ornamen- 
ted with flowers and fruit, intersected with foliage, 
and richly embossed 

Bank$ of AUxandria . — The Directors of the two 
banks which remain in Alexandria, viz : the Bank of 
Potomac and the Farmers’ Bank, have announced that 
they will hold themselves personally responsible for 
the dsbts of those institutions respectively. The 
run upon them had ceased and the panic in a great 
measure subsided. 

[From the Norfolk Beacon .] 

Titu Prospects of the Crops— oloomt indeed ! 
We continue to receive the most depressing accounts 
ef the prospects of the coming crops, produced by 
the flooding of the low grounds by the late unex- 
ampled heavy rains. We learn from Farmers in the 
vicinity, that those who have planted com in their 
low grounds, had it entirely drowned, and that 
where they have not planted, the ground continues so 
soaked as to prevent its being prepared for that 
operation. A respectable gentleman who has re- 
cently passed through several of the proximate Coun 
ties of N. Carolina, states that there also the pros 
pacts for the com crops are qnite disheartening* 

The New Orleans Courier of 2J April, !notifies, 
under some of the most respectable signatures of 
the city, a public meeting to convene for the adoption 
•f measures, to give to the tragedian, Cooper, a be 
Befit on tho plan of that given to him in this city. 

The Poles. — At a meeting held, in pursuance of 
a public notice ; at the Merchants’ Exchange, on Sat- 
urday, the 19th of April, Abraham Ogden, was ap 
pointed Chairman, and Wro. B. Townsend, was ap. 
pointed Secretary. 


Resolved, That 
Albert Gallatin, 
Theodore Dwight, 
William W. Wooleey, 
Pel*. Perit, 


Wm. B. Townsend, 
James G. King, 

S. V. S. Wilder, 
Moses H. Grinnell, 


this county, and trust it will operate as a warning to 
others. A few such examples in different parts of) 
the United States would effectually exterminate this 
despicable practice. 

Norfolk, April 16th, 1834— Arrival of the U. S . 
echr. Enter prize . — The U. S. schr Enterprize , Lt. 
Cora. Downing, 37 days from Rio Janeiro, arrived at 
the Naval anchorago this morning. Officers and 
crew all well. 

The U. S. ship Peacock, Capt. Gkisinger, and schr 
Boxer , Lt. Com. Farraugt, were at Rio 8th March, 
all well — the former waiting the arrival of the Natch - 
j ez — the latter repairing. 

The U. S. ship Ontario , Capt. Salter, had sailed 
for the River La Plata. 

The U. S. ship Natchez , Capt. Zantzinger, bear 
ing the broad pendant of Com. Woosely, was daily 
looked for at Rio from Montevideo. 

The U. S. ship Lexington , Capt. McKeever, sail- 
ed for Portsmouth, N. H. 8 days previous to the sail- 
ing of the Enterprize. 

Lieut. Com. William F. Shieds, late Commander 
of the Boxer , and Midshipman William H. BrowN, 
late acting sailing master of the Peacock , (lor his ex 
animation; came passengers in the Enterprize . The 
E. left at Rio, several American vessels, among 
which were Ships Extio, Walker, for New York, in 
10 days, and Brig Sabra, Winslow, for Richmond, in 
7 do. The Brig Barbary, Brown, after being 10 days 
out, bound to Antwerp, had put back leaky. No 
news at Rio — Markets looking up. 

List of Officer § of the Enterprize. 

Samuel W. Downing, Lieut. Commanding. 

Timothy B. Benham, 1st Lieut. 

James M. Watson. 2d do. 

George Blacknal, Ass. Surgeon. 

William P. Zantzinger ; Purser. 

Alexander C. Maury, Act'g Master. 

Richard Forrest, Mid’n 

Thomas T. Hunter, do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


be appointed a Committee for the purpose of collect- 
ing subscriptions here and elsewhere, and of distribu- 
ting the same, for the relief of such exiles from Po- 
laiwi, as have been, or may be, landed in this city, 
and to devise such other means as may be needful 
for the purpose of carrying into effect, the benevolent 
views of the subscribers to the Polish Fund. 

On motion. 

Resolved, That William W. Woolsey be appointed! 
Treasurer of the Polish Fund, to whom all donations] 
may me paid. Abm. Ogden, Chairman 

Wm. B. Townsend, Secretary. 

The papers in this and other cities arc requested] 
to publish the above proceedings. 

The ship St. Andrew was safely and beautifully 
launched this morning, about 9 o’clock. She will 
take her place in June, as a Liverpool packet, under 
tha command of Captain Taubman. 

Shipwreck . — The schooner Diluvian, (late) Green, 
maater, from Baltimore bound to Charleston, when 
15 or 20 days out, encountered a heavy gale in ihe 
Gulph Stream, during which Capt. Green was wash- 
ed overboard and lost — both pumps choaked, and the 
vessel having filled with water, the crew, with the 
assistance of Mr. Harrison, a passenger, hy great ex- 
ertions kept her before the wind and made for the 
land, which they fortunately reached about 15 miles 
to the southward of Cape Henry, on Friday night last, 
where they put the vessel on shore. The cargo con- 
mated of corn, whiskey, eoffee and flour, which has 
been mostly saved, though in a damaged state, and 
has been turned over to the Commissioners of wrecks. 
The vessel, we learn, may possibly be got off. — 
[Norfolk Herald, 16th April.] 

WiULESSAaaE, (Pa.) 16th Afrii — Reward of Chin 
airy.-— A young hero by the name of Horace Wil. 
liame was sentenced during our present session of] 
Court to one year's imprisonment in the penitentiary 
and to pay a fine of $500 for challenging to a duel. 
We believe this is the first conviction of the kind in! 


Levin Handy, 

Alex’r M. Pennock, 

John D’Camp, 

John Mooney, 

William P. Milnor, 

Charles Falea, Gunner. 

Edward Harrison, Act’g Boatswain. 

? Charles B. Wright, Purser's Steward. 


Come forj their ex- 
amination. 


COniTIEltCIAL RECORD. 


REVIEW OP THE NEW YORK MARKET, April 19. 

ASH 128— The transaction* hare been thrilled until the close 
of business yesterday, when about 80 bbls. fash immeetod 
Pot* were sold at 04.25- 

CLO VERSE ED — Small sales of geod quality wore made 
ysatprday M 6$ cent*. 

COAL — A cargo of 120 ton* Liverpool Orrel was sold at 
•8,75, on time. A good deal of Anthracite lies over. 

COCOA — 250 bag* Para sold at 5 eta., 4 no*. 

COFFEE— There ha* been quite an nciiee demand since our 



Sumatra at a prise not transpired ; and, by auction, 58.'. bag* 
oid crop Brasil, lOf cents, 4 mo*., sad 08 bag* Cuba, good, 11A a 
11| cent*, Sand 4 mos. The transaction* have been both for 
hojie use sad export, and the stock is very much reduced. 

COPPER — Sale* of Sheathing have brtn made at 234 cents. 

COTTON— Prices are fully maintained, and In consequence 
of the limited supply, an advance has in some instances been 
realised. The sales of the week amount to 1200. Stock on 
hand only 13,654 bate of all sorts. 

Imports here — from 

New Orleans 30 

Florida 

Alabama 

South Carolina 237 

North Carolina 184 

_ , Total bales. 

Total Import, since 1st Inst 020ft bales. 

Export, from 1st to 17th insl G979 bales 

BOMESTIC HOODS — There is a fair business doing. 

KISH— Nov. 1 and 2 Mackerel have advanced 25 cents per 
barrel. 

FLAXSEED— We have no rale* ta report. 

FLOUR AND MEAL— A fair but not very extensive busi- 
ness ha been done la Flour, oud without any Anther advance 
in price*. 1 

FURS— A huge quantity of articles under this head have 
been offered at auction by the American Fur Co. and other*. 
Only a small proportion of which were sold, and offers sot 
being satisfactory. 

GRAIN— We have no arrivals of Wheat, of which the 
market it quite bare. Rye and Corn continue in demand at 
jmjproving prices. No Sou them in market. Oats remain as 

HIDES— 1 The demand Is more active. 

HOPS— We have heard of no sales. The article is extremely 
doll. 

LEAD— Several sales of New-OrleansPig have been made, 
this week at 54 ets. ft too#., which is a reduction of 4 of a cent. 

LEATHER— Some considerable Mies have been effected of. 
Sole this week, by auction, Eton improvement of 4 a & a cent 
on 1 he previous transactions. 

MOLASSES — The supplies of late Itave been hardly equal 
to the demand. 


OIL8 — There has been an active demand of Whale Oil, for 
export, and pretty exte isive sales have been made at 26 cents, 
which is na iuipinvemeni. 

RICE— There have been no sales of any importance since 
onr last report 

SKINS— The American Fur Co. sold, by auction, 466 Shaved 
Da' r Skins at 40 eeats per lb ; 122 Red and Blue, 35cta.; and 
256 Gray, 25 cents, 5uiua.; 208 Bear Skins, 75 cents, aud 109 
Cubs, 50 cents each. 

SUGARS— There is a very active demand, and the stock of 
all description is reduced quite low. 

TEAS — TJie cargo of the brig Nabob, consisting of about 
4000 packages, was sold on the 17th, and went otf with some 
degree r.f firmness. at rates about equal to ibe previous sales. 

WHALEBONE — A large sale was made at 17 cents, which 
{establishes aa advance. 

WOOI*-12b*ies Saxony Lambs were sold, by auction, yester- 
day, at HHl a ICO cents per lb., 4 and 6 inn* 

FREIGHTS—' To Liverpool continue dull. To Havre, (be 
packets are read My filled at our rates. 

PHILADELPHIA MARKET- Week ending Apr; 1 19. 
COTTON — The stock is still very light, and only small par- 
cels selling : the present supply does not exceed 150 bate. 

DRUGS AND DYES. — A large parcel war sold by auction 
his week, at very low prices ; some articles were forced off to 
close accounts. 

DRY GOOD8 — Continue to decline In value. 

FEATHERS— Western at 374 a 38c. 

FISH. — No extensive sales of any description ; our quota- 
tions designate value ; No. 3 Mackerel are scarce. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.— Wehava to advise a still further 
advance in almost ail descriptions. 

HOPS — Different sorts, selling at 15 a 18c. 

OILS. — A further advance in Linseed Oil. 

PROVISIONS —150 bbts New Yurk prime Beef, 06 50 ; 300 
kegs Western Lard, 8 a 8*c. 4 mos ; 113 do, 74c, cash ; 70 do, 
Jersey. 9 Jc ; «00 western Hams, 9c ; 10 hhds do, 84c ; 60 bbls 
cargo Pork, 094 : 30 do Mess, 134 : 25 kegs butler, 8c. 

RICE. — 45 casks 2J, 2| a he. 

SEEDS. — Flax seed Is worth 01 25 a 1 30, and Clover. 03 50 
— Utile doing in either 

W OOL. — Considerable demand In Pulled and Fleeced, at 
quotations. 5 bales washed western, a 33c, on Thursday. 

BALTIMORE MAARKET— April 22. 

A little n ore animation In the Coffee market ; l*jc was of- 
fen d for 400 bags St. Domingo, which offer whs declined • it 
freely brings II eta. There is no alteration in prices of Tea ; 
the grocwis are well supplied; a cargo daily expected Irw* 
Canton Virginia Cotton is scarce, and would readily coai- 
mand 12 a 12jc. Rice continues very dull. 

The Bunks improve in their discounts Large quantities of 
Specie that was drawn out during the great exrlteuieut have 
been returned, and we hope soon to see confidence restored 
particularly towards country bnnks. 

Flour.— T here is very little change since, sur lost. 

Grain.— No arrivals of wheat since our last report. 

CHARLESTON MARKET. April 15. 

Cotton.— T he sale* In Upland* were to a fair oxtenton Mon- 
day and Tuesday, at the Hill prices of last week. Yesterday 
later advires having been received from Liverpool via Snvnn- 
nah, of a further decline, purchasers held back until hold- 
e ^conceded to a small reduction, when they again came free- 
ly into market. 

*•— Buring the first two days of this week, the market 
exhibited its usual dulnees. Yesterday fair sales were made 
or all desci iptions, some lots of very prime and choice were 
disposed of at 0275 and $3 87 1-2. 

Hcoars. — A lot or hhds. New Orleans was offered at auction 
yesterday on landing. 

8AVANNAH, April 12 .— Cotton.— D uring the early part 
of Ih* wet k, the demand for Upland was moderate. The sales 
of the week amount to about 3,500 hales. We quote IS a 124 
and 1*4 a 13 for choice, in 8ca Island there ha* been consul 
erable done, particularly in the common qualities at an ad- 
vance of from 1 to 3 cents on last week’s prices. We quote 
94 a 30, and upwards for choice. 

Flour— Is selling at our quotations, #5 a *G. 

Corn— I s retailing at 75 a 80 cent*. 

FatcionTs— To Liverpool, id. To Havre, no vense). To 
New York, 01 per bale. To Providence, 014 per bale. 

MACON, April 10 .— Cotton.— E xtreme pricre 8 to 10 eents: 
principal sate 94 to 10 cents. Freights to Bavannah, 02 per 
bole. * 

MOBILE MARKET. APRIL 5. 

Cotton— T he receipts since our last review are 5300 bales — 
the exports 5650. ’ 

Thv demand for cotton during the week has been moderate. 
Geod and fine qualities are scarce. 

Wh tie tale Prices. 

CorrtB — Sales to a fair extent have been made during the 
week at 13al34c for prime ; inferior, dull at 11al24. 

8 it oar— The small quantity in market sells freely at 8c for 
prime. 

Flour — I mport 75 bbls. No transactions have corns under 
our observation. 

Corn— B y the barrel 01.50; insack«01.5Oa01O2|. 

Oat*— IV r barrel 0.00 ; in sacks 0l.5Oal5J4. 

Rieic— A Miiall quutiMy has been received this week, which 
is held at higher rates. 

MOBILE. April 4.— Cotton. — Pale* of this article have not 
been so brisk, and tlte demand not as active for the la* two 
days as at the close of last week. The receipts this week a- 
mnuutio 6596 bate quote, choice, 12a 124; good, 114a 111 : 
good fair, 101 a 114 ; fair, 10 a 104 ; middling, 94 a9!;ordiaa 
ry, 9 a 94.- [Mercantile Advertiser ] 

FROM BENJAMIN LEVY’S NEW ORLEANS PRICE 
CURRENT or April 5. 

COTTON.— The market.was steady In the cemmeamnent 
of the week, but the sales of Thursday were at a decline of half 
acent. This decline i* attributable, in part, to late news from 
Liverpool, which has been of rather an unfavorable character. 
We have consulted with those well acquainted with the mar- 
ket, sod have concluded ta make no alterations this week ; 
but they all agree in saying they are extreme prices, and could 
not, at this moment be obtained, unless for parcels of the very 
best description. 

Liverpool ClnesiJUetion. 

Ordinary 94 a 93 

Middling 10 a 10[ 

1U a 12 } good demand. 

Good fair *" F *“ 1 

Good and fine . 


Digitized by 


1U a 12 > 

124 a 13 I 

e 134 a 14 J 

Google 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Stock on band Bales 105451 

SUGAR. — Tbe demand is not as food as formerly. 
MOLASSES.— Former rales remain without change, and the 
demand continues fair at 90 a SI cents per gallon. 

TOBACCO.— The former good demand si ill continues, and 
we quote as heretofore 3, 4, and 5 cents per lb. 

•toek on band Hhds. 5167 

FLOUR— Like almost every other article of produce, has 
•till further declined in price— the market is overstocked. 

CORN— In the tar, Is selling on the Levee at 75 a 87| cents 
per bbl. Tbe supply to shelled, in sacks, is small. 

COFFEE.— Pine Havana green is scaice and in good de- 
mand. Quotation I cent. St Domingo of good quality, b scarce 
and in fair demand. We now quote fine Havana greeu at 1S£ 
a 13k, Rio 1M a ISA, St. Domingo 10 a 11 cents per lb. 

LEAD.— There U a redhctlo n in the price of this article. 
FREIGHTS — We make no alteration in the rates of Freights 
tbb week, but merely remark they are dull. 


STEPHBNSOVi 

Builder qf a superior style of Passenger Care for Railroads 
No. R64 Elisabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-Tork. 

Xjr RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examtn 
these Cars ; a specimen of which may be seen on that part o 
the New-York and Harlam Railroad, now in operation. 

J15 tf 


RAILROAD CAR 'WHEELS, BOXES AND 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINQ8. 

Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to tbe subscribers 
at Paterson, or 90 Wall street, New-7ork, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Aleo, CAR SPRINGS. 

Abo, Flange Tirea turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS. KETCHUM k GR08VEN0R. 


NOW READY, 

AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP. 

Upon which is delineated nearly all the Railroads 
now shattered in the U. States. It ta designed to show ] 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, , 
ns well aa where others may hereafter be constructed to < 
oonnect with them. It may be had either in sheets, price > 
SI 35, or put up in morocco for pocket maps, price SI 50, 1 
•r on rollers at S3 35, in any quantity, by applying to tho 1 
subscriber. L>. K. MINOR, 35 Wall street. 

New-York, April 8, 1835. 

TO CIVIL. LNOIIVEERS. 

Tbe Western Railroad Company, incorporated by an act of 
the General Assembly of tbe State of TenneMc , lor tbe pur- 
pose of constructing a Railroad from the town of Jackson, in 
the county of Mad won, by the most practicable route to the 
Mississippi river, wish to employ one Of more persona as engi- 
neers to survey tne route and superintend the location and con- 
si ruction of said road. GeMfmnSft who wish employment in 
the Shove capacity, will forward in the undersigned on or be- 
fore the 3d day of June next, the leans upon which they tire 
willing to engage, also the most unquestionable testimonials <>t 
geod character and scientific and practical skill in works of tin- 
above description. Alt election of an engineer will not take 
place before the 3d of June 

By order of tbe Pros’t A Directors. 

JOB. li. TALBOT, ttislf r A See. 

Jackson, March 18, 1884 J nW 3t 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

KrTHE AMERICAN STEAM CAUR1AGECOMFAN Y, I 
OFPHIL ADELPli 1A, respectfully inform the public, and m 
serially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain improvements la tbe 
eoastruetion of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen U. Long, of tbe United Slates 
■ngiaeers, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction o! 
Locomotive Engines. Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
fevored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line of 
business. 

They have already in their possession the requisite appare- 
nt for the construction of three elames of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

Tbe engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of epeed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; • five ton engine el a speed of IS miles per 
hour ; a /bur toe engine it a speed of 99 I t miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that ortho beet Rnglisb engines of tbe same close, with respect 
not only to their efficiency la the conveyance of burthens, but 
lm their dnrabillty, and the cheapness and fa« Uity of their re 
pairs. 

Tae engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, coke, or any other Aiel hitherto used in locomotive 
•ujrinee. 

The terms shell be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, thee those oa which engines of the same clem can be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ac. and ether communications in rs- 
fbrsnee to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
oily of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIB, Secretary. 

December Sd, 1333. 

For Amber information on this subtect nee No. 49, page 
779 of His Journal. * dd 

ALBANY SEED-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
POBITORY. 

JHHr The subscriber having resumed tbe charge of the ( 
MjWK above establishment, is noweaabled to furnish tra ‘ 
^■■Vdcn and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, ‘ 
i upon very favorable terms, and of tbe growth of 1 
mOaihw 1833, warranted of the best quality. 1 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 


MOVELTY WORKS, 

Near Dry Dock, Now-York. 

K9-THOMA8 B. 8TILLMAN. Manufacturer of 8team 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
ami other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil 
ers, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be su 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fulfest 
assurance!* given tlitt werk shall be done well, andonrea 
snnable terms. A share of public patronage Is respectfully 
solicited. m 18 I 


££- TOWNSEND St DURFEE, of Palmyra, Mttnu* 
fac hirers of Railroad Rope, having removed their establish* 
ment to Hudson, under the name ol Duifee, May k Co. offer to 




NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS* 
t3T SIMON FAIRMAN, ol the village of Lansingburgh, in 
the couuty of Reneselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put In operation a Machine for making Wrought Naila 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty fid 
nails, and about forty lOd nails in a minute, and in the earns 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. Tbe nail ie 
hammered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is good end sere. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, and may 
easily be applied where euch power for driving machinery is In 
operation. 8aid Falrman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
as they may be made, and on tbe moat reasonable terms. Hu 
also dsslres to sell one hall of hie patfftt right for the use of said 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
farther information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the vIHage of Laa- 
•ingburgh.— Augustlfi, 1833. AfifitfRMAF 

RAILWAY IRON. 

j Flat Bare In 

£3* Ninety. five tons ol 1 inch by $ inch, j leagthsol 14toIfi 


feel counter sunk 
holes, ends cut at 
an angle of 40 de- 
grees witk spli- 
cing plates, nails 
to suit. 


INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

£3" EWIN k HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
<io. 68 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shorteet notice, and on 
fair terras. Instruments repaired fwiih care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Inatrumenta are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin fit Heartte.— Agreeably to your request mads some 
months since, i now offer you my opinion of the instrument* 
made at your establishment, fur the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have bees given at a much 
earlier peiiou, but was intentional!* Jelayed, in order tocQprd 
a longer Urns fur the trial of the Instruments, so that 1 oould 
•peak with the greater confidence of their merits, if sush the* 
should be found to poesass. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I have a decided preference lor those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levele, and five 
of the Compasses, not one kee required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which sll Instruments are liable 

They poeseas a firmness and stability, and at the same time 


ji n do. 1} do. 4 do. feet counter sunk 

-10 do. l{ do. | do. holes, ends cut at 

8so do. 9 do. I do. fan angle of 46 do- 

800 do. 9} do. I do. green witk apU- 

soon expected. clog plates, naila 

to suit. 

250 do. of Edge Kells of 38 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 

| chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Kims of 30, 33. and 36 Inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and or 60 Inchaa diameter for Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 2A, 21, 2|, 3, 3J, 34, and 3| inches diameter for RaH- 

way Cars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to Stale Governments 
and Incorporated Governments, nod the Drawback taken In 
| part payment. LAG. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 


Models and samples ot all the different kfnde of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
country nod Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. d?lmeowr 

SURVEYORS* INSTRUMENTS. 

£3* Compasses ol various sisee and ol superior quality 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together wHh 
a large assortment ol Enginecrinc Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. k G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 fit corner of Maidewlane ., 

ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

£J^ The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profusion, warranted equal, if not superior, in principle* ot 
construction ami workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured Is the United Slates ; several ol which are entirely nsse: 
among which are an Imptoved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with er without the use 
of the needle, witk perfect eccurary— also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes— i and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. WM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Makar, No. 9 Dock street. 

Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are reepeetfully submitted 


ALBANY 01 

m 


growing and savingof Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly fur it. and by experi 
cacedseedsmen; and those kinds Imported wlticu cannot be rais- 
•d to perfectioq in this country; these are from the heat houses 
In Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requested wheuever there are any failures here- 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that Ills 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances but 
that satisfaction may be rendered aad perfection approximated. 

Also — French Lucent, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtxd, Yellow Locust, Ruts Bags, and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth tho attention of Formers. 

W. THORBURff, 

. 347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 

Mr Catalogues may he had at tbe Btore; if sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
l«*lee can be done in tbe execution. 

*** Mr. Thorbum is aleo Agent for the following publications, 
to wit:— 

Nnw Yoke Fakmze and American Gardener's Magazine. 

Mechanics' Maoazinb and Register oflnventions A improve- 

Ammucar Raileoad Jocesal and Advocate of Internal Im- 
provements; nnd the 

Nnw- Yon* Amite an, Daily, Tri Weekly, and Semi Weekly; 
either or all of which may be seen and obtained by those who 
wish them* by calling at 347 /forth Market street, Many. 


a neatness and beau it of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged In their construction. 

1 can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments ol superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers' instrument* 
of your Manufacture, partieularly Spirit levele, and Survey- 
or's Compasses ; aad take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence of ike workmanship. The parte of the level* 
appeared well proportioned to eecure facility la use, and accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 

These instrument* seemed to me to possess all ike modem 
improvement of construction, of whieb so niaay have bens 
made within these tew years ; and I have no doubt but (key 
will give every satisfaction when used ia the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD. U. 8. Civil Eagtneer. 

BaJtimoie, May lot, 1883. 

To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— -As you have asked metoglvt 
my opinion ot the merits of those instruments of your maau- 
lecture which 1 have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that aa far as my opportunities of my becoming squainted with 
their aualhiee have gone, 1 have great reason to think welloi 
tfie skill displayed in their construction. The neatness oftfteli 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark* by my 
seif, and ofthe accuracy ot their performance 1 have received 
•atislacteiy assurance from others, whose opinion 1 respect, 
and who have had them lor a considerable time in use. The 
effoys you have made since vour establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the uecessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in eur line, deserve the unqualified approbation and 
onr warm encouragement. Wishing you ail the success which 
yourenterprite so well merits, 1 remain, yours, ke. 

B. H L AT ROBE., 

Civii Engineer la the service cf the Baltimore aad Ohio Rail, 
road Company. 

A number of other letters are In our possesion and might be 
introduced, but are too lengthy. We should b# happy to 
submit them, upon application, to any pemoa desirous of per us- 
ing the same. m34 


to Engineers, Surveyors, aad others Interested.! 

Baft 


Baftlmors, 1889. 


Ia reply to thy inquiries respecting the Inetrumente manu- 
factured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish (hes with the following information. 
Tho whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make le seven. The whole num- 
ber of the 11 Improved Compass” Ie eight. Them are all ex- 
clusive of the number in the service of tne Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are In good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
nil instruments of the kind ers liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for tho levele and compamee 
have been preferred by my aesietaate generally, to any others 
ia use, and the Improved Compass ie superior to any other de- 
eriptlon of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This instrument, mere recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of lue vane eights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any tbler to desire in the formation gr convenience of 
the Compass. It is Indeed the meet completely adapted to later 
at anglhs of any simple and cheap instrument that I hart yet 
seen, and 1 cannot but believe It will be preferred to all others 
now in use for laying ol rails— aad In fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Rmpectiully thy friend, 

JAMES F. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1888. 

Having for Iho last two yean made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s “ Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say 1 bo 
lieve it to be much superior to any other Instrument of the kind, 
now in use. and as such most ehesrfafly recommend It to En- 
gineer* and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown, February, 1888. 

For a year past I have need Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of Philadelphia. In which he hae combined the proper- 
ties or a Theodolite with the common Level. 

1 consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layia 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of ntgl- 
seers as preferable to any others for that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Eng. Phflad., . 
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THE ARMY. 

Head Quarters of tiie Army, 
Adjutant Genera Office, 
Washington, April 19, 1834. 

Order No. 31. 

I. The Field Officers of Artillery are assigned as 
fellows : 


at 

Fort McHenry, will relieve Company I, of the 4th 
Artillery, at F/>rt Severn ; and on being so relieved, 
B’vt Major Erving, with his Company, will repair to 
Fort McHenry. Copt. F. Whiting's Company, (I,) 
1st Artillery, will repair to Fort Washington, and 
relieve Company F, when B'vt Major Maaen, with 
his company, will proceed to join the garrison at 
Fort Monroe. 

III. Fort Niagara will be evacuated, and the gar 
rison, consisting of Companies D and H, of the 2d 
Infantry, will proceed to Fort Gratiot, and there re- 
lieve Companies E and H, of the 4th Artillery, when 
B'vt Major Payne, with his command, will proceed 
to New York, and thence, with his Company, take 
poet at Fort Trumbull ; Company H will join the 
garrison of Fort Hamilton. 

IV. The Head Quarters of the 2d and 4th Regi- 
ments of Infantry are transferred, the former from 
Fert Niagara to Madison Barracks, the latter from 
Mobile to Baton Rouge. 

V. The Field Officers of Artillery and Infantry, 
will proceed to their respective stations, as above 
designated, on the 31st ot May, or as soon as cir- 
cumstances will permit ; and the movement of troops, 
under the direction of the respective commanding 
officers, will take place without unnecessary delay. 

VI. Assistant Surgeon Minis is assigned te duty 
at Castle Pinckney, to which post he will repair 
without delay. Assistant Surgeon Stinnache will 
continue on duty at Fort Gratiot. 

VII. The garrison of Fort Monroe will no longer 
be regarded as the exclusive School of Practice ; — 
as, at all military posts, the commanding officer will 
be responsible for the discipline and proper instruc. 
lion of the troops, in all their duties. Tne usual 
reports and returns from the post, will be made di- 
rect to the General of Department, who will exer. 
cise the same authority at Fort Monroe as at other 
military posts within his command : accordingly, the 
monthly, and other returns and reports, heretofore 
received from Fort Monroe, as of “ The Military 
School of Practice,” will be discontinued. 

, By order of Major General Macomb, 

R. Jones, Adjutant General . 


* House, fLindsay, tArraistead, §Fenwtck. 

Walbach, Crane, Bankhead, Eustis. 

Gates. Heileman, Brooks, Fanning. 

[From the New Orleans Bee of 5th tnsl.1 

Capture of an English armed Schooner. — We un- 
derstand from a person whom we deem worthy of 
credence that he learned on board the schooner Tita , 
which arrived here day before yesterday from Man- 
tanxas, that the Spanish revenue cutter, Retilla , had 
boarded and taken, on the coast of Cuba, an English 
schooner of war. The circumstances were briefly 
these : — The English vessel taking the Spanish cut. 
ter for a slave-trader, as was afterwards ascertained, 
fired upon her, whereupon she hoisted her colors, 
which having not been deemed a satisfactory evi- 
dence of her real character, a broadside succeeded, 
upon which an engagement took place, which resulted 
in the capture of the schooner, whose loss amounted 
to 14 men. 

Sudden Death. — A man named James Brack, 
a clerk employed at the office of the Old Country- 
man, in passing down Frankfort street, about one 
o'clock yesterday afternoon, suddenly fell upon the 
side-walk opposite the Pewter Mug, in a state of in- 
sensibility. He was immediately taken into an ad- 
jacent house, and efforts were made to revive him, 
bat without success. — f Standard.] 

The river St. Lawrence was open on the 14th of 
April, from Montreal to Quebec. 

Capt. Lewis, of the schooner Northampton, arri- 
ved yesterday from the Island of St. Vincents, re. 
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Colonel, Fort Washington. 

Lt. Col. Fort Severn. 
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Major, Fort Independence. 
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Major, Fort Monroe. 

B, 1st Artillery, now stationed 


ports that on the day he sailed,) three successive! 
shocks of an earthquake were felt there, one of 
which was extremely violent, and it was supposed 
did great damage. The Sea and the harbor was so 
high that it was with great difficulty that the vessels 
at anchor were prevented going ashore. A number 
of negro houses were destroyed, but the Captain 
had an opportunity of assertiainig whether any lives 
were lost. — [Jour. Com.] 

Destruction of a Pirate and Death of an Officer 
and several men on board an English Man of War. 
— The New Bedford Mercury, says that Capt. Ben- 
net of the ship London Packet, arrived there on < 
Saturday, gives information that on the 3d March, off 
Ascension Island, he was spoken by his Brittannic 
| Majesty's man of war Carlow, and was informed 
that on the coast of West Africa, the Carlow fell in 


FIELD FLOWERS. — By Thomas Campbell 
Ye field flowers ! the gardens eclipse you, 'lit true ? 

Yet, wildings of nature, I doat upon you, 

For ye waft me to summers of old, 

When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 

And when daisies and buttercups gladdeued my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 

I love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue highland mountains and echoing streams, 

And of broken glades breatliing their balm, 

While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon's note, 
Mode music that sweetened the cahn. 

Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of June : 

Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 

Where I thought it delighted your beauties to find 
When the magic of Nature first breathed on my mind. 
And your blossoms were part of her spell. 


with a suspicious looking vessel armed with five 
guns aud a carronnade on a pivot amidships. The 
Carlow sent her boats to board, when the boats got 
along.side they found the vessel deserted, and in a 
few minutes after she blew up, killing one officer and 
| several men belonging to the C. It was supposed 
that the explosion was caused by a match being led 
to the magazine and fired before the piratical crew 
left her. The English commander immediately sent 
his boats on shoro and succeeded in capturing nine- 
teen pirates , who were then in irons on board his 
ship. 

It was ascertained fiom articles on board that this 
was the vessel that had robbed the brig Mexican of 
Salem of goods and 825, 000 in specie. The pirates 
were Spaniards and Portuguese. The commander of 
the Carlow sent letters by Capt. Bennctto the owuers 
of the Mexican. 

Monmouth N. J. — One or two vessels laden with 
oranges, came ashore near Squan, sometime last 
week, in consequence of which, we have had 
oranges here by wagon loads. 

The Susquehannah Democrat of ^Pa.) of 16th 
April, has this significant editorial article : 

There are several rumors in circulation too ridicu. 
leus to mention. 

An Act r dating to the Court of Comtnon Pleas for 

the City and County of New York . Passed April 

11,1834. 

The People of the State of New York, represent- 
ed in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

§ 1. An Associate Judge shall be appointed for 
the Court of Common Pleas for the City and County 
of New York, in the same manner as Judges of the 
several Courts of Common Pleas of this State now 
are appointed, who shall be a Counsellor of the Su- 
preme Court, and shall have the same power to hold 
said Court of Common Pleas as the first Judge there, 
of. and may equally with him as presiding Judge, au- 
thenticate 'he records of said Court. 

§ 2. Such Associate Judge shall receive a like 
trial fee, for every cause noticed for trial in j 
said Court as is allowed in the Superior Court of the 
said city, to be received in the samo manner and 
with the same restriction. 

§ 3. Each term of said Court may continuo until 1 
the end of the fourth week after the commencement 
thereof, and a new panel of Jurors may, by order of 
said Court, be summoned for the two last weeks af 
said term, and any writ or process may be tested on 
any day in term, and be made returnable or any oth- 
er day in the same term or the next term ; provided, 
however, that said Court may be adjourned on any 
day previous to the expiration of term, and also from 
any one day in the term over to any other day in the 
same term. 

§ 4. The said first Judge and Associate Judge 
shall, except when sick or absent from said city, have 
sole and exclusive authority at chambers touching 
aHy suit, security, judgment or proceeding in said 
Court. 

§ 5. All the powers now vested in the said first 
Judge by virtue of the Statutes of this Stat« relative 
to any legal proceedings, are hereby given also to 
the said Associate Judge ; and any proceeding com. 
mencedby one of said Judges, may, in his absence, 
be continued, decided, and perfected by the other 
of said Judges. 

$6. The said Associate Judge shall have the 
same power as the said first Judge to hold, and in 
the same manner preside, in the Courts of General 
Sessions of the peace in and for the City and County 
of New York. 

§ 7. This act snail continue in force for the term 
of five years from its passage. 

§ 8. This act shall take effect immediately after 
the passage thereof. 

State of New.York , Secretary's Office. 


Ev'n now what affections the violet awakes . 

What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 

Can the wild water-lily restore ; 

What landscapes 1 read in the primrose's looks, 

And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks. 

In the vetches that tangled their shore. 

Earth's cultureless buds, to my heart you were deer, 

Ere the fervour of passion, or ague of leer, 

Had scathed my existence’s bloom : 

Once I welcome you more, in love's passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age, 

And 1 wish you to grow on my tomb. 


YOL. III. OF THE RAILROAD JOUR- 
NAL AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS is published once a week in quarto form, with 
16 pages to each number, at 83 ; or in semi-monthly form, 
of 32 pages, stitched in a cover of colored paper, at 84 per 
annum, in advance. The fret and second volumes of the 
Journal may be had in two parts to the year, either stitched 
in covers or bound in boards, at the subscription price, with 
price of binding, in one part, 50 cents, in two parts 81 per 
volume. Those in covers may be sent by mail to any 
part of the country, the same os a magazine. Published at 
No. 35 Wall st., New-York, by D. K. Minor, Editor and 
Proprietor. 

THE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND 
REGISTER OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS is now just commencing its second year. It will 
be continued in a manner altogether superior to that of the 
first year. It has drawn forth many valuable corres- 
pondents, in different parts of the country, with the assist- 
ance of whom, and those who may hereafter contribute to 
its columns, together with the ability of Mr. John Knight, 
formerly, and for several years , proprietor and publisher 
of the London Mechanics' Magazine, who is engaged 
as Editor, the proprietor has no hesitation in saying that 
it will be found worthy of an extended circulation and 
a liberal support. The first year, or two first volumes, having 
been stereotyped, may now be had either in numbers, or 
bound in boards— eithe rat wholesale or retail. Price 81 50 
per vol. in numbers, or 81 75 in boards, or 83 per an- 
num. A liberal discount made to the trade. Published 
byjhe proprietor, D. K. Minor, at No. 35 Wall st. N. Y. 

THE NEW-YORK FARMER AND 
AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, has com- 
menced the second volume of a new series. It is published 
once a month, in quarto form of 32 pages to each month 
ly number, at 83 pei annum tn advance. The last vol- 
ume may be had either stitched in a cover , so as to be 
sent by mail, or in boards. Price, stitched , 83 25 ; in 
boards, 83 50. Each subscriber who pays in advance, or 
previous to the first of April, free of postage or commission , 
will be entitled to eight additional pages to each monthly 
number, or 96 extra pages to the volume. Published at No. 
35 Wallstreet, N .Y.J D. K. MINOR, Proprietor. 

Jan. 22, 1834. 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANICS will hereafter be published at the 
same office. Each quarterly number will contain about 
300 large octavo pages, embracing the most choice articles 
from tne best agricultural and mechanical publications 
both in America and Europe. It will form 2 vol nines to 
the year, of about 640 pages each, and will be put up like 
other quarterly publications, so as to be sent by mail 
Price, 85 per annum, in advance. 

N. B. A small edition only will be published. 

Also, the NEW-YORK AMERICAN, daily, tn-weekU,, 
and semi-weekly . 

9Cr All Letters and Communications for the above pub* 
lications, may be addressed, free of postage, to 

D. K. MINOR. 


RAILROAD TURNOUTS, REVOLVING 
PLATFORMS AND SIDELING*. 

The subscriber bavins been for some years engaged in con- 
structing turnouts, and inserting the necessary switches and 
fixtures appertaining to the same, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad,— and as tboes works on that road will he shortly com* 
pdeted, he is desirous of being employed by any Railroad Com 
pany requiring work of the above deecription. 

He will cither contract at a fixed price to execute the work, 
he providing all the necessary materials and fixtures, or other- 
wise, — or he will engage himself at a stated salary. 

In relation to his abilities and general character he begs to re- 
fer anv Company, disposed to engage him, to the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company. 

Letters caa he addressed to him at the Office of Construction 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore. 

a26 61 REUBEN ALBR. 
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NEW-YORK, MAY 3, 1834. 

To Correspondents. — P. G. V. will please 
accept our thanks for his monthly statement of 
the weather. In reply to his query in his com- 
munication of the 6th April, containing the table 
for March, we would observe that we have re- 
ceived a report for every month, except Decem- 
ber, 1883. With regard to the irregularity of 
the receipt of the Journal, and other New-York 
papers, referred to iu the annexed extract, we 
can ouly say that the Jault and “ neglect’* are 
not with us- Our papers are carefully and re- 
gularly mailed. 

** I received yesterday, by mail, papers from 
New-York (say only) dated from 24th January, 
1834, to March 15, 1834, inclusive, all in origi- 
nal envelopes, and iu good order. Intermediate 
numbers I have received in part before, but not 
all yet . How is it possible that such neglects 
should or ought to occur. 

11 Avoylle Ferry, La., April 6th, 1834.” 

We also acknowledge our indebtedness to 
Y. D. G. for his frequent and valuable commu- 
nications upon the subject of railroads ; F., 
upon internal improvements ; S. D., upon road- 
making, and other subjects. This communica- 
tions are always acceptable, although some, 
times delayed by other matter on hand. 
> 

We have received, and ahall, at our earliest 
convenience, examine the first annual report of 
the Philipsburgh and Juniata Railroad Compa- 
ny. The President, H. Phillip, Esq., to whom 
we are indebted for it, will please accept our 
thanks. 

Sloop Canal from the Hudson to the 
Lakes. — In the Assembly of New-York, on the 
14th of April, Mr. O. Robinson, from a select 
committee to whom was referred the petitions 


of numerous inhabitants of Oneida, Oswego, 
and other counties, for the exploration, survey 
and estimate of a sloop canal from the city oi 
Utica to the village of Oswego, on Lake Onta- 
rio, made an interesting report, and concluded 
by introducing a bill to provide for the survey 
of a ship or steamboat canal from Albany to 
Oswega, and also to improve the outlets of the 
Onondaga, Cayuga and Seneca Lakes. 

The bill provides for the survey of the route 
commencing at Albany, thence up the valley of 
the Mohawk to the Oneida Lake, and thence 
down the outlet of said Lake, and the Oswego 
river, to Oswego, on Lake Ontario, of sufficient 
capacity to admit vessels of 300 tons burthen, 
also, so to improve the outlets of the Onondaga, 
Cayuga and Seneca Lakes, as to admit vessels 
of like dimensions. 

On motion of Mr. Humphrey, four times the 
usual number of this report were ordered to be 
printed. 

Pennsylvania Canals and Railroads. — 
The following paragraph from the Harrisburgli 
Reporter of Friday last, presents a gratifying 
picture : 

The several lines of the Pennsylvania canal, 
are in excellent navigable order, and in full ope- 
ration. The slight breach on the Juniata, 
which interrupted the navigation of that divi- 
sion for a few days, has been repaired. The 
Portage railroad is also in full operation, and 
immense quantities of produce and merchan- 
dize daily pass over it. The receipt of tolls on 
our public improvements since the commence- 
ment of the present financial year, have more 
than trebled the amount received during the 
same period of the last financial year ! The re- 
ceipts of the treasury up to this time, the tolls in 
the hands of the collectors not paid in, and the 
probable receipts for the balance of this month, 
will amount to upwards of one hundred and ten 
thousand dollars! During the corresponding 
period of the last financial years, the receipts 
were thirty-four thousand two hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars, showing an increase thus 
far, of upwards of seventy.five thousand dol- 
lars ! ! ! 


To the Editor of the Railroad Journal, Ac. 

Sir, — A s I am a fanner, I have been so much 
occupied by my attention to planting trees, that 
I have really not had time to attend to my other 
business. The time for executing such busi- 
ness, in the spring especially, is so short, that 
it requires close attention to perform the work 
in season. I have now, however, got nearly 
through, so that you may rely on ray communi- 
cation being in readiness for your next number. 

Your obedient servant, J. S. 

Hoboken, April 2$, 1834. 


On the Construction of Diving Bells. By S- 
D. To the Editor of the Railroad Journal 
und Advocate of Internal Improvements. 

Sir, — In the construction of the common 
diving-bell, an instrument now very extensive- 
ly and importantly used, a complication of pul- 
lies, barrels, and ropes, always liable to acci- 
dent and interruption, is necessary to insure a 
supply of pure air to the person in the bell, and 
to remove the impure air constantly generating. 
It has struck me sometimes — although from its 
not having been already adopted, there proba- 
bly exists some insuperable objection to the 
proposal, which I do not perceive — that a con- 
densing syringe might be used with great ad- 
vantage. This syringe might work into a small 
reservoir nbove water, from which the commu- 
nication (a well-constructed hose would serve 
every purpose) would proceed to the bell ; this 
h ise, it is evident, might be of any length, coiled 
even while in use on the deck of the lighter, 
which always accompanies the bell, and connect- 
ing by means of on opening in the top of the bell, 
to which might be attached a stop-cock, by 
which the person inside would always be ena- 
bled to govern the supply. For the removal of 
the impure air, a second set of hose should 
connect with a second stop-cock; the upper 
mouth of this set would be in immediate com- 
munication with the atmosphere, while the 
condensing syringe above was supplying the 
bell with additional air, and thereby expelling 
from it additional water, the person inside would 
occasionally, at his discretion, open this second 
stop-cock, and allow a portion of the impure 
air to escape, which would be immediately re- 
placed by pure air from the first set of hose, and 
thus a current of air might be created appa- - 
rently more perfect, and attended with much 
lets trouble than by the methods in present 
use. A sketch would more readily explain the 
simplicity of the mode ; hut a sketch requires a 
wood cut, and while doubting whether the idea 
is not open to some peculiar objection, I have 
not troubled you with one. ( 

Very respectfully, Sir, S. D. 
Boston, April 21, 1834. 

On the Location of Railroad Curvatures. By 
Van De Graaff. [For the American Rail- 
road Journal, and Advocate of Internal Im- 
provements. — Continued fromp. 162.] 
Although a system of rectangular lines, 
traced from given co-ordinate axes, will, in 
general, furnish the best data for computation, 
yet cases sometimes occur when those calcu- 
lations have to be made either from computed 
curves, or curves actually laid upon the ground. 
In a first location this case will sometimes hap- 
pen, when, from difficulties which are found 
in advance of a line, it becomes necessary tq 
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change a part of that which was either already 
computed, or actually laid. Such a case will 
sometimes occur, even when the operations in 
the field have been skilfully conducted ; and 
in laying curves upon a surface already graded , 
it will be frequently necessary to compute 
from curves actually traced. The principles 
contained in the four last articles have been 
given chiefly with this object in view. But 
with regard to the two last articles, (7 and 
8,) it may be observed, that, when the cwves 
are long , it becomes very important to have 
some method of obtaining the position of the 
line w fromthe extremity of either curve ; for 
a knowledge of only the length of that line 
will, in such a case, be of very little use in the 
field, unless the direction is also known, in or 
der that the termination of any proposed curve 
may be immediately pointed out by an instru- 
ment placed at the termination of a given 
curve. There is no difficulty in obtaining very 
convenient formulas for the object thus pro- 
posed; but for want of room in this journal, I 
must proceed to other things. 

10. Take a system of rectangular co-ordinate 
axes , having their origin at a given station in 
tangent line, from which a certain required curve 
is to be laid , passing through a point designated 
by the co-ordinates x y ; the given tangent line 
coinciding with the axis of x : and let a system 
of rectangular lines be traced from the origin to 
the designated point , agreeably to the method pro- 
posed in article 4. It is then required to deter- 
mine a method by means of which the instrumetU 
may be immediately directed into the true tangent 
at the designated point. 

Let the successive rectangular lines, as 
traced from the origin, be represented by a b c 
d, fitc. It may then be observed that the safest 
method of recording the lines abed , &c. 
in the field, will be to take a blank form, 

| * II ^ , and then record each 

line in its proper equation, and with its pro- 
per sign , immediately as their values are de-j 
termined by measurement. 

A matter of considerable importance in the, 
field, after the rectangular lines a b c, &,c. have 
been traced to any proposed point, is to be able 
to examine, by the direction of the instrument, 
what the direction of the curve would be pass- 
ing from the origin through that given point. 
Indeed, in difficult situations, a curve cannot 
be selected without such a datum ; and if the| 
rectangular lines a b c, &c. were not sufficient 
to furnish that datum with facility, a curve 
would have to be actually laid upon the ground, 
in order to judge of its fitness, even if a point 
were known through which it would pass. It 
would evidently be not difficult to direct the in- 
strument, when placed at the given point, in- 
to the true tangent there, if the inclination of] 
that tangent to the primitive tangent at the 
origin werfe known. For the last rectangular 
line traced will, of course, be either parallel to 
the primitive tangent, or perpendicular to it : 
and, in either case, it furnishes the means of | 
directing the instrument into a line parallel to 
the primitive tangent at the origin. It is then 
only necessary to deflect an angle equal to the 
inclination of those two tangents, when that 
inclination is known, and the direction of the 
curve at the given point may then be perceived 
at once, from the position of the instrument, 
without that delay which would be occasion- 
ed by actually tracing a curve upon the ground, 
which must ultimately be relaid. The result, 
therefore, is, that a formula must be investi- 
gated, expressing the inclination of the two 
tangents in terms of the giveu co-ordinates x y. 
Take D to denote the inclination required ; 


then D = 2 n T, and consequently, by art. 2,j 
Sin. D, . 1-Cos. D> 

* = 2siiTT, andy= 2iisrr. 

Eliminating D from those two equations, the 
result is, 


Cot. * D=r* 

y 

Such is the formula required, and its appli- 
cations are very extensive in the field : for it 
will thus be seen at once, whether or not the 
given point can be maintained ; and this fact 
should be always ascertained, and the most 
judicious line definitely selected , before any 
curve is actually traced. 

11. It is frequently necessary that several 
points should be designated, through which a 
curve is required to pass by means of a change 
of curvature at each of those points. To show 
the method of operation which ought to be 
pursued under such circumstances, take a sys- 
tem of rectangular co-ordinate axes, coinciding 
with the primitive origin and tangent line. 
Trace, parallel to those axes, n system of rec- 
tangular lines, given by the equations 
= b -f c -f 8 lc. ) 

( y = d + e -f-/ + &c. $ 
and terminating at the first designated point. 
Let the instrument be then placed at that point, 
and directed into tangent agreeably to the! 
method explained in the last article. Take| 
this second tangent as the axis of x , for a new 
system of rectangular co-ordinate axes ; and 
parallel to these new axes, trace a second sys- 
tem of rectangular lines, given by the equa- 
tions 

5 * = a'+ 6'-f c'+ &c. I 
ly = d‘+ *'+/'+ fcc. J 
and terminating at the second designated point. 
Let the instrument be now placed at this se- 
cond point, and again directed into the proper 
tangent by the same means as before. Take 
this third tangent as the axis of x, for a third 
system of rectangular co-ordinate axes ; and 
parallel to this second new system of axes, trace 
a third system of rectangular lines, given by the 
equations J 

5*= o"-f 6"-f e"-f &c. > 
\y=rd!'+e"+f"+ kc. \ 
and terminating at the third designated point. 
Continue this obvious order of proceeding, un 
til equations 


i;= 


have been obtained for all the designated points ; 
and then by means of those equations, and ar- 
ticle 4, compute all the moduli of curvatures 
Returning now with the instrument to the 
primitive origin, let each curve be traced from 
its proper modulus of curvature, and the line 
will be found to pass through all the designatedl 
points. If proper care be observed in chaining 
the different systems of rectangular lines, by 
means of which the equations 

u= i . 

have been obtained, there can be no disappoint- 
ment in the result; and, consequently, if the 
designated points have been judiciously select- 
ed, there will very seldem be a necessity of 
tracing the same part of a line the second time; 
and thus the method of co-ordinate axes, when 
skilfully conducted, will constitute one of the 
most important systems of operations connect- 
ed with the location of railroad lines. 

In tracing the various systems of rectangu-| 
lar lines through the different points which| 
may be designated for a curve, there is a prin- 
ciple of practical convenience which must be 
mentioned. I mean the principle of desig- 
nating such points for a change of curvature , as 
will cause each section of the whole curve, 
between the designated points, to be composed 
of an integer number of chains , when those 
curves come to be ultimately traced, after their 
respective moduli of curvatures have been as- 


certained by the methods explained above. It 
is indeed necessary in every case, except 
where the road-way is perfectly horizontal, to 
know the length of each of those separate 
curves, in order to select the designated point 
|correctly with respect to grade ; and this da- 
tum must therefore always accompany the 
|levels. When a system of those rectangular 
lines have been traced to any given point, and 
the resulting equations 
(*= 

\y= . . 

have been thus obtained, the distance from the 

origin to that given point, in a right li ne, will 
obviously be truly expressed by 
which is a formula rendered very convenient 
for use, by means of a table of the squares and 
square roots of numbers. And this quantity 
may be frequently taken as the length of the 
intervening curve, by which to compute what 
the grade would be at that given point, and will 
always furnish an easy method of obtaining 
the approximate distance necessary in making 
a selection for the position of a line , as far as 
the levels have an influence. The next object, 
then, must be finally to designate such a point 
as near the point fixed by the levels as a de- 
sirable curvature will permit, and which will 
produce a curve , from the origin , containing an 
| integer number of chains. The preceding prin- 
ciples will furnish very simple means of ob- 
taining the desired point ; but I cannot here en- 
ter farther into such details. 

12. Let two curves be under consideration , 
having different origins , and tangent lines ; and 
let one of those curves be given, from a system of 
rectangular lines or otherwise , and a point desig- 
nated therein through which the other curve is 
required to pass. It is proposed to explain a 
method by means of which the modulus of curva- 
ture of the required curve may be computed. 

Take a system of rectangular co-ordinate 
axes, corresponding with the given origin and 
tangent line of each curve respectively, and let 
the co-ordinates of that point in the given curve 
which is designated for the required curve to 
meet, as taken with reference to the co-ordi- 
natc axes of the given curve, be xy ; the values 
of these co-ordinates being computed by article 
2, if the given curve be already laid in the field, 
but determined by means of a system of rect- 
angular lines, when that curve has not been 
actually laid. Let the co-ordinates of the new 
\origin, taken with reference to the axes of x y 9 
and determined either by computation, or by 
means of a system of rectangular lines, be de- 
noted by cc, p ; being supposed to coincide 
with the axis of x. Take z to denote the given 
inclination of the tangents at the origins of the 
two curves. 

It is sufficiently obvious that the required 
modulus of curvature will be immediately de- 
rived from article 4, when the co-ordinates x' 
y', of the designated point, as taken with refer- 
ence to the new origin and axes, becomes 
known. The formulas for those new co-ordi- 
nates are, 

Sin. x -f x-f a . Cas. z 


*'= y + - 


y'= y H- 0 . Cos. z — x + a . Sin. x 
These are the well known expressions given 
by most authors for the transformation of 
rectangular co-ordinates, and they only hers 
stand transposed in such a manner as will best 
suit the engineer’s purpose in the present in- 
quiry. By means or article 4, the aWre equa- 
tions immediately produce the following for- 
mula, for the value of the new modulus of cur- 
vature T' : 


o- m, y+£.Cos.r — x-foc.Sin.x 

Sin. 1 === " " — 

y-M + 

The theorem thus obtained has a very good 
form for computation, and when skillfully ap- 
plied, it will frequently save much labor m 
the field, which would be otherwise required, 
when certain alterations are proposed in a line , 
once computed , or actually traced. In the prac- 
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tical use of this theorem, particular attention This method presents many difficulties and dis- its offering less resistance, the hasp was shifted 
must be paid to the algebraic sign of all the advantages; and 1 therefore resolved on adopting along the spar towards the sluggish one, until 
quantities ; but this does not here require an a different one, which should adm t of each ex- the resistances were balanced, and the two mo- 
explanation. Van De Graaff. periment being carried on through a much dels ran abreast of one another. The relative 

Lexington, Ky., April, 1834. greater space than can be accomplished by lengths of the arms of the yoke then gave an 

means of cords and pulleys. My first intention inverse measure of the comparative resistances 

Experiments made on the Forth and Clude Co- was to tow each model by a long slender line of the models, at that rate of speed ; this being 
nal t to ascertain the best form of Canal l rora the after part of a light steamboat, which noted down, the hasp Was brought again to the 
Boats . By. J. Robinson, Esq., Secretary of wa * capable of running about seven miles per middle of the yoke, and the model which show- 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. [From the hour in the canal. This line was to have been ed least resistance was by degrees loaded with 
Transactions of the Society of Arts, Second attached to an hydrostatic dynamometer, and weights until it again exactly balanced the 
Part for 1833.*] by this means the strain exerted on the towing other, and swam abreast of it ; the amount of 

In the way in which experiments to ascer- hne at every different rate of speed by each of the added weights being likewise noted, afford- 
tain the forms of least resistance of floating bo. the models in succession might have been ap. ed a second measure of the difference of the 
dies have generally been made, so costly an proximated. I was enabled, however, by a resistance of the two models, 
apparatus, and so much precision and skill in suggestion from an ingenious friend (Mr/Old. Each of these forms of the experiment was 
observation, have been required in order to ham, of the Bank of Ireland), to adopt a much gone through with different pairs of the models, 
give any value to the results, that comparative, more summary and satisfactory way of deter- and was frequently repeated through longspa- 
ly few persons have been enabled to undertake mining the comparative resistance ol the diffe- ces of the canal, as it was found that various 
such investigations, notwithstanding the obvi. rent models ; and as it was the comparative re- circumstances interfered to render the resist- 
ous advantage to be derived by those interested sistance alone which required investigation, ances inconstant, such as approaching nearer 
in canal navigation, from an accurate know, there could be no inducement to go through to the one or the other side of the canal, pass- 
ledge of the forms most suitable for vessels, ac- the more tedious process of trying the res:s- in g a loaded vessel, or making a turn round a 
cording to the circumstances under which they tances separately, and of incurring the risk of projecting part of the bank, 
are to be employed. (error from mistakes in reading on the indica- It was at first attempted to conduct the expe- 


indica- It was at first attempted to conduct the expe- 


The great increase of speed which has lately tions of the dynamometer. jjriments by towing the models astern; but it 

been effected in railway carriage having made I prepared accordingly a spar or yoke, of 16 m was immediately found that the ripple of the 


pnetors to use active endeavors tor tnis pur- iea to me middle part, witu mis yoke au tne tory results, and finally toe arrangement was 
pose. The directors of the Forth and Clyde experiments were made by the two following made as follows : A spar, like a bolt-sprit, of 
canal have shown themselves particularly well processes. 1st, a model was attached by a about twenty feet in length, was run out a little 
disposed to encourage such investigations, and slender towing-line to each eye-bolt, and the above the level of the water from the bow ot 
have applied a considerable portion of their re. hasp was fixed exactly in the middle of the the steamer, the hasp of the yoke being attach- 
venue to the construction of experimental yoke, and linked to an outrigger on the steam- ed by a link to the point of this spar, the mo- 
steam, vessels, and to the improvement of the vessel, which was then set in motion at the re- dels were in this way kept ahead of the steam- 
icings of the canal, so as to admit of the tran- quired speed. If it was found that one of the er in smooth water, and were altogether undis- 
sit ofkrge vessels at rates of speed which, un- models preceded the other, in conaequenae of turbed by any ripple or wave, 
til lately, have been supposed impracticable in 


confined water. 

In order to obtain a maximum of effect from 
the power employed in such steam-vessels, it 
was necessary to ascertain as nearly as possible 
the form which should be given to their bodies : 
and as much diversity of opinion existed on this 
point, I ventured to suggest to the directors 
that experiments should be made on the canal 
with models of a sufficient size to admit of safe 
conclusions being drawn from the results of the 
trials. 

In consequenoe of this suggestion, four mo- 
dels were prepared, of the following dimen- 
sions : 

No. 1 was 8 feet 3 inches long, 2 feet wide, 

: and 1 foot deep. 

[ No. 2 was 8 feet 3 inches long, 2 feet wide/ 
and 1 foot 6 inches deep. 

No. 3 was 8 feet 3 inches long, 2 feet wide, | 
and 1 foot 6 inches deep. 

No. 4 was 9 feet 1 inch each part, 1 foot wide, : 
and 1 foot deep. 

And the weight of each 1874 I bs 

No. 1 was auite fiat on the floor, rounded at 
the bilges, and perpendicular in the sides ut the 
midship section, but with a fine entrauce and 
run. 

No. 2 was made in the proportions of an or- 
dinary coasting trader. 

No. 3 in the proportions of a sharp-built 
schooner. 

No. 4 was a twin boat, similar in its sections 
to No. 1, only that the breadth of each portion 
was half of the other breadth, while the depth 
was the same. 

The weight of all the models being alike, their 
'displacement of water was equal, although 
their draft, or depth of immersion, was neces- 
sarily different. 

The usual way of trying the resistance of 
floating bodies is by drawing them across a 
dock or basin, by a sord running over delicate- 
ly hung pulleys on a high mast, and with cer- 
tain weights attached : the time is accurately 
voted which each form } requires to move;] 
through a certain apace, and the comparative! 
resistances are calculated from these elements. 
n. vr I 

•Mr. Robinson wta presented by, the Society with their) 
arye diver medal for this very valuable communication. : p 


Table A. — Experiments with equal Loads. 


Models tried. 

No. 1. Flit Vessel J 
No. 2. Coaster < 

United 

and Load. 

J 192 each 

Divisions in the 
arms of Yoke 
when at 3 miles 
per hour. 

1 S \ 

Difference. 

4 div. or M* 

Divisions in the 
Arms qf Yoke 
when at 6 milts 
per hour. 

1 s f 

No. 1. Flat Vessel j 
No. 9. Coaster. ... \ 

| 256 14 

\ 3 I 

• div. or 1-6 

t s t 

No. 1. Flat Vessel j 
No. 9. Coaster. ... j 

| 390 44 

I S i 

6 div. or 14 

! S I 

No. 1. Flat Vessel j 
No. 9. Coaster. ... j 

\ 399 44 

1 S I 

10 div. or* 14 

f s I 

No. 1. Flat Vessel J 
No. 3. 8cbooner . . ] 

192 44 

1 It i 

lfrdhr. oi* 14 

1 S 1 

No. 1. Flat Vessel J 
No. 3. Schooner . . j 

956 44 

\ 3 i 

14 div. or 14 

t S t 

No. 1. Flat Veese! ) 
No. 3. Schooner . . j 

320 44 

1 3 i 

1* div. or 1-4 

r=ri 

No. 1. Flat Vessel 1 
No. 3. Schooner . . j 

399 44 

J 3 j 

10 div. or* 14 

1 s 1 

No. 1. Flat Vessel J 
No. 4. Twin do.. f 

*56 44 

1 s \ 

0 0, 

t uncer- > 
l tain { 

No. 1. Flat Vessel j 
No. 4. Twin do. . j 

320 44 

1 3 \ 

6 div. or 14 

( uncer- > 

} S 

No. 1. Flat Vessel \ 
No. 4. Twin do.. j 

39* 44 

1 3 \ 

*4 div. or 1-1* 

S uncer- \ 
l toln \ 


Difference. 


*-100 puts 


* div. or 144. 


t div. or 144. 


Table B. — Experiments with equal Arms of the Yoke at 3 Miles per Hour. 


Medsls tempered. 

Depth ef 

Jnmereien 
in inehee. 

Weight ef 

Te seels with 
their Leeds. 

Differs acs. T 


No. 

No. 

1 

S 

Flat Vessel.. 
Coaster. .... 

4-91 

8*5 

*56 lbs. \ 
866 44 S 

33 

No. * carries 14 more than No. 1. 

No. 

No. 

1 

* 

Flat Vessel . . 
Coaster 

6063 

10*063 

320 44 } 
398 44 ) 

7* 

No. * carries 19 more than No. 1. 

No. 

No. 

1 

3 

Flat Vessel.. 
Schooner 

4*17 

8*41 

19* 44 \ 
834 44 \ 

4* 

No. 3 carries 2-9 mors than No. 1. 

No. 

0. 

1 

3 

Flat Vessel . . 
Schooner 

5*75 

10*95 

3*0 44 > 
36* 44 S 

a 

No. 3 carries 9-15 mors than No. 1. 

No 

No. 

1 

4 

Flat Vessel . . 
Twin Vessel . 

4*17 

4 

*56 44 > 
*56 44 $ 

00 

No difference at this rate of speed. 


N. B.— The depth of immerskm entered above is that obse r ve d when tbei 
pear to alter when in motion. 
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Table C. — Experiments with equal Arms of the Yoke at 0 miles per hour. 


Models Compared. 

Immersion 
in inches. 

Weight of 
Models 
when loaded. 

No. 1. 

Flat Vessel. . . . 

4 2-12 

192 lbs. ) 

No. 2. 

Coaster. ...... 

6 4-12 

192 “ S 

No. 1. 

Flat Vessel. . . . 

4 11-12 

256 “ ) 

No. 2. 

Coaster 

8 1-12 

256 “ S 

No. 1. 

Flat Vessel. . . . 

4 7-12 

192 “ ) 

No. 3. 

Schooner shape 

7 9-12 

192 “ \ 

No. 1. 

Flat Vessel 

4 11-12 

256 “ ) 

No. 3. 

Schooner shape 

9 2-12 

256 “ $ 

No. 1. 

Flat Vessel. . . . 

5 9-12 

320 “ ) 

No. 4. 

Twin Boat. . . . 

5 7-12 

320 “ J 


Difference. 


The di aught of water noted in 
the column of immersions 
was that observed when the 
models were at rest previous 
to the commencement of each 
experiment ; the actual im- 
mersion during the experi- 
ment was c onsiderably less, 
especially in the flatter ves- 
sels ; but there were no 
means of ascertaining it pre- 
cisely. 


The accompanying tables contain the results; 
of these trials, from which the important infer- 
ence may be drawn, that there is no form which! 
will present a minimum resistance in all cir- 
cumstances ; jindihat the form which is easiest 
drawn through a canal at a low velocity does' 
not possess the same advantages at a higher 
rate of speed. 

By looking into the table A, experiment 1st, 
we see that, although the resistance of No. 1 be 
to that of No. 2 as 13 to 12, when the velocity 
is 3 miles per hour, yet when the speed is in-^ 
creased to 6 miles, the advantage which No. 2| 
had over the flatter vessel entirely disappears. 

Again, in table B, we see that in one experi- 
ment No. 2 carries two-nintks more weight' 
than No. 1, with equal resistance, when the ve- 
locity is 3 miles per hour ; but that when the 
rate is raised to 6 miles, the loads require to be 
made the same in both, in order to equalise the 
resistance. 

It appears, from numerous experiments made 
at intermediate speeds, that this change in the 
relative resistance is progressive ; there is rea-j 
son, therefore, to conclude, that if cireumstan-; 
ceshad admitted of carrying on the experiments ' 
at a higher velocity than 6 ir iles per hour, the 
flatter formed vessel would have attained a su- 
periority over the sharper ones : this conclusion! 
is corroborated by the fact, that the swiftest; 
going steam-vessels which have been built inj 
this country are those which are nearly quite 
flat in the floor for a great proportion of their 
whole length. 

The first practical inference which may be 
drawn from these experiments is, that all 
vessels which are intended to be tracked, or 
impelled by machinery, through canals at low 
velocities, should be built as sharp in their bot- 
toms as circumstances will admit of, although 
this must necessarily increase their draught of| 
water ; the second inference is, that whenever j 
vessels are intended to move in canals with a 
higher rate of speed than 0 miles per hour, the 
general form of the bottom should be nearly 
quite flat. 


Ithaca and Owego Railroad. — The follow-! 
ing account of the Ithaca and Owego Railroad 
has been furnished us by a friend, who will 
please accept our thanks for his politeness. 
We are indeed gratified to learn that this road 
*e in operation, as it will, beyond all question, 
disp»l unfounded prejudices, and produce a 
proj * r spirit and feeling among those whose in-j 
tere^: v U be most promoted by their general 
intr< iuction : 

Completion of the Railroad. — In pursu- 
ance of arrangements to that effect, as announ- 
ced in our last, the first grand experiment on 
the Ithaca and Owego Railroad, was made on 
Monday of this week. At 9 o’clock in the 
morning, between fifty and sixty cars, each 
drawn by two horses, and loaded with salt, 
plaster, and passengers, left the head of the 
plane for Owego. The train was led by three 
pleasure cars, filled with passengers, — among 
whom were the president and a part of the 
directors of the railroad company, the engineer- 
in-chief, the assistant engineers, the superin- 
tendents of carpentry and masonry, a part o* 


the directors of the Bank of Ithaca, and several 
other gentlemen of high standing and respecta- 
bility from Tompkins county. Thus arranged, 
and accompanied by a first-rate band of music, 
they proceeded to within about three miles of 
Owego, where they were met by four cars, 1 
filled with citizens from that and some of the 
neighboring towns, among whom were the 
members of the board of directors from that 
village, the officers of the corporation, the cler- 
gy, &c„ as also the Owego band. As the cars 
approached each other, three hearty cheers 
went forth from the party from Owego, which 
in the same flow of good feeling was almost im- 
mediately responded to. After a few moments 
delay, the united train was again put in motion, 
and us it came in view from the bridge, one mile 
from the village, a field piece that had been 
placed there for the purpose, was discharged as 
u signal of its approach, which was immediate, 
ly re-echoed by another from the village. Oi 
passing the park, in front of the academy, and 
whilst rounaing the curve to come into Front 
street, one of the grandest spectacles presented, 
we do not hesitate to say, that has ever been 
witnessed in this section of the state, and we 
had almost said in our country. The streets, 
on either side of the park, presented one dense 
mass of admiring spectators, who had congre- 
gated from the neighboring towns and coun- 
| ties, whilst the doors and windows of the aea- 
jdemy, the court-house, and the private d well- 
lings, on the right hand and on the left, gave 
! fair evidence of the “ hearty welcome” that re- 
sponded from every bosom. It was under] 
these peculiarly gratifying circumstances that 
! the cars, in regular succession, and at short in- 
tervals, rolled through our streets until they 
arrived in front of the hotel, — whilst the roaring 
of cannon, the ringing of bells, the waving ofi 
flags, the exhilarating music from two excellent | 
bands, and the loud and ofl-repeated huzzas ofj 
the multitude, produced an animation that 1 
brightened every countenance, and gladdened 
every heart. The scene was novel and inte- 
resting beyond description, and the reader must 
draw largely upon his imagination in order to 
have any thing like correct conclusions as toj 
the high and universal gratification which pre- 
vailed. 

About 3 o'clock, the company sat down to an 
excellent dinner, prepared by Mr. Manning, at] 
the hotel. L. A. Burrows, Esq., presided at the 
table, assisted |by| T. Farrington, and 8. B. 
Leonard, as vice-presidents. After the cloth was 
removed, several appropriate sentiments were 
given, some of which we give below. Judge 
Bloodgood, President of the Railroad Compa- 
ny, being called upon, rose and delivered a very 
appropriate address, and closed by offering a 
8entimnet; but the committee had not been able 
to obtain a copy for publication when our paper | 
went to press. 

toasts. 

1. The Ithica and Owego Railroad. We hail 
its completion as a matrimonial alliance between 
the waters of the Cayuga Lake and the Susque- 
hannab River ; may its progeny be prosperity 
to the surrounding country, and a rich return 
.to the enterprising individuals who have pro. 
jeeted and accomplished the work. 

I 2. Individual enterprise. It has erected a 
this part of Western New- 


York, which justly excites the pride of our citi- 
zens. ^ . 

3. The Erie Canal, and New- York and Erie 
Railroad. The same liberality and foresight 
which hastened the completion of the one, will 
overcome tliej obstacles and prejudices which 
retard the construction of the other. 

4. The Southern Tier of Counties. They 
have borne, their share in the burthens of inter- 
nal improvements. It is just that they should 
share in its benefits, by an extension of the 
system. 

5. The State of New- York. Indebted to Na- 
ture for its advantages, and to its Citizens for 
the improvement of them. 

6. Our Neighbor, and Rival in Internal Im- 
provements — tbe Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. A timely exercise of sound policy on 
the part of New- York, will prevent a large 
slice of the Empire State from passing into the 
hands"of Simon Snyder. 

- 7. The Cayuga Lake has long courted the 
Susquehannah River. To-day we celebrate 
their wedding . 

8. The President and Directors of the Ithaca 
and Owego Railroad Company. Their perse- 
vering and successful efforts entitle them to 
our gratitude. 

9. Ithaca and Owego. Prosperity to the one 
is prosperity to tbe other. 

10. The Stockholders of the Ithaca and Owe- 
go Railroad. May the revenues of the road 
enable them to smg to the tune of money in 
both pockets. 

11. The memory of De Witt Clinton. He 
was the efficient friend and the able and elo- 
quent advocate of internal improvements. 

12. The constituted authorities of the State 
of New-York, and of the United States. 

13. The New-York and Erie Railroad. Its con- 
struction no otherwise inexpedient or imprac- 
ticable, than was the construction of the Erie 
Canal. The objections to both have the same 
foundation, — error. But a wise man has said, 

“ error may be tolerated, when reason is left 
free to combat it.” 

Volunteers. — By N. Randall. John Randel, 
Jr., Engineer-in-Chief of the Ithaca and Owego 
Railroad. To his profound skill, and untiring 
perseverance, are the people of Owego indebted 
for their present celebration. 

By John Randel, Esq. The Citizens of Owe- 
go. May all their future intercourse with the 
citizens of their sister village of Ithaca, be as 
happy and joyful as the intercourse of to-day. 

By Wm. K. Collins. Richard Y. De Witt, 
Treasurer of the Ithaca and Owego Railroad — 
the main spring of the work. 

S. Beebe. The Ithaca and Owego 
Railway. The true way to unite the interests, 
and promote the prosperity of the villages of 
Ithaca and Owego. 

By D. C. Woodcock. John Randel, Esq., 
Chief Engineer of the Railroad. His character 
as a man of science, is well attested by tbe 
beauty and excellence of the work which he has 
{just completed, and has heretofore been abun- 
dantly established by a verdict of $226,000 * 

By Hennr Ackley. The Ithaca and Owego 
Railroad Company, and Snsquehannah and 
Cayuga Banks. May the former remove the 
deposttes of the latter to the tune of ten per 
cent, profit. 

By T. Farrington, Esq. The Engineer-in- 
Chief, the Assistant Engineers, Superintend- 
ents and workmen on the Ithaca and Owego- 
Railroad. 

By Samuel Crittendon. The matrimonial 
connection between the Cayuga Lake and Sus- 
quehannah River. May it multiply and increase 
abundantly. 


2. Individual 
monument gx 


• Referring to a verdict recently obtained by Mr. R. 
against tbe Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company. 

On the Currents of the Ocean • By G. K. (X 
To the Editor of the Mechanics’ Mag*, 
zine, and Register of Inventions and hn- 
provements. 

Sib, i—I have lately read the dissertation on 
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the Oceanic Currents, in your last Number, 
and am induced to think the author in error 
as to their cause. If, according to his hypo- 
thesis, the earth received a sudden impulse, 
causing it to revolve, (I suppose of course at 
the same rate it now does,) and leave the wa- 
ters nearly stationary, they would have ap- 
peared to a spectator at the equator to move 
with the velocity of 1000 miles an hour. 
This would continually decrease, and at 
length become imperceptible, on account of 
friction against the bottom and adjacent par- 
tides. But the time that has elapsed since 
the earth received its first impulse has not 
been sufficient to produce this effect, or so 
far as we are acquainted with the subject, 
even a similar one. Undoubtedly the cause 
as well as the consequence is permanent and 
continued, and is, I conceive, easily as- 
signed. 

The torrid zone receives more heat from 
the sun than any like extent of the earth’s 
surface ; consequently, its air is heated more 
than any other — is of less specific gravity than 
the cooler air of the temperate zones, and of 
course rises to the higher parts of the atmos- 
phere,, being forced up by the air that comes 
in to supply its place. This would produce.* 
a direct motion from north to south towards 
the equator in the directions 1-3 and 9-7. 



Now, the surface of the earth, at the lati- 
tude of 45 degrees, revolves about the rate 
of 700 miles an hour, and if the air of that 
region were suddenly transferred to the equa- 
tor, it would apparently move from east to west 
at the rate of 300 miles an hour in the direction 
4-5, but as the transfer is gradual, it would 
receive volocity from the earth in its passage 
over it, and therefore its apparent velocity at 
the equator would be comparatively small if 
contrasted with the difference of velocities at 
45 and 0 degrees. 

We have now the two motions 3-2 and 
1-2, which, being compounded, will produce 
the single motion 3-5. Two streams of air 
from the north-east and south-east, repre- 
sented by 3-5 and 7-5 meet at the point 5 ; 
their opposite forces, 1-3 and 9-7, being 
equal, will be destroyed, and the remaining 
forces 2-3 and 8-7 will continue in the di- 
rection 5-6. 

This, then, is the reason why, near the 
equator, the wind blows from east to west, 
and north and south of it from north-east and 
south-east. The air is here, for simplicity, 
represented as moving in straight lines ; but 
it really moves in curves, and the line of 
direct motion from east to west is a few de- 
grees north of the equator. 

If we suppose the waters of the torrid 
zene much exposed to the heat of the sun, 
aided by the dry w inds from the land, eva- 
poration will proceed rapidly. Of course, 
then, the waters at the equator would be re- 
latively lower than those of the other parts 
of the earth, which would therefore flow to- 
ward the equator, and take a westerly course, 


for the same reason that the air does, subject 
however to more modification, interruption, 
and counter currents, inasmuch as it meets 
with more impediments. I think the cur- 
rents round the Capes and in the Indian 
Ocean are perfectly explicable on this hypo- 
thesis (theory ?), and I might enter into de- 
tail if circumstances permitted. 

Yours, dec. G. K. O. 

April 17, 1834. 


The Enjoyment of Reading.— We said a 
word or two on this subject in our preceding 
volume; and on account of its great import- 
ance to every individual, we cannot help again 
adverting to it. We recommend those who 
have not taken the Penny Magazine from its 
commencement, at least to purchase No. 95, 
for September 28, 1833. It is most gratifying! 
to reflect that there is not a human being, 
endowed with health and the ordinary condu 
tion of the human faculties, that may not par- 
ticipate in what Sir John Herschel appears to 
consider the greatest of human pleasures. It 
is delightful to foresee, that, when the whole 
of society shall be so far educated as to derive 
pleasure from reading, and when books are 
as common as bread and potatoes, the hardest- 
worked agricultural laborer or mechanic, when 
he goes home from his day’s toil, inay plunge 
at once into intense enjoyment by taking up 
a book. The most gratifying circumstance 
respecting this enjoyment is its universality, 
and its applicability to all countries, all future 
ages, and to every human being in tolerable 
health and above destitution. It is equally 
applicable to man, whether in prosperity or in 
adversity ; whether in prison or free ; and 
even, to a certain extent, whether in health 
or sickness. Another gratifying prospect an 
ticipated from the result of universal reading 
is, universal improvement of worldly circum- 
stances. Let any taste become general, and 
the regulations and habits of society will ac- 
commodate themselves to that taste. The 
hours of labor, at present, afford barely time 
for eating and sleeping ; but when reading 
becomes a necessary of life to every, even the 
lowest, class of society, they will be reduced 
so as to afford time for that enjoyment also. 
Surely, if nothing else were to be gained by a 
system of national education, but the power of 
conferring so much happiness on millions, it 


would deserve the patronage of every bene- 
volent mind, aud be worthy the adoption alike 
of governments professing to be paternal or 
to be representative.' But the main object 
which we have now in view is, to impress 
Sir John Hcrschel’s statement strongly c n the 
mind of the young gardener, so as to er.«; wr- 
age him, above all other earthly thing , to 
cherish a taste for reading in himself, and in 
all those with whom lie may have any tning 
to do. Another point to which we wish to 
direct attention is the necessity, when a na- 
tional system of education is established, of 
adding to every school, not only a garden, a 
workshop for teaching the simpler operations 
of the mechanical arts, and a kitchen for 
teaching the girls cookery, but also a circu- 
lating library for the benefit of the whole 
parish. In furtherance of these objects, we 
cannot resist giving the following short extract 
from Sir John Herschel’s address: “OF all 
the amusements which can possibly be ima- 
gined for a hard- working man, after his daily 
toil, or in its intervals, there is nothing like 
readiug an entertaining book, supposing him 
to have a taste for it, and supposing him to 
have the book to read. It calls for no bodily 
exertion, of which ho has had enough, or too 
much. It relieves his home of its dulness and 
sameness, which, in nine cases out of* ten, is 
what drives him out to the alehouse, to his 
own ruin and his family’s. It transports him 
into a livelier, and gayer, and more diversified 
and interesting scene; and, while he enjoys 
himself there, he may forget the evils of the 
present moment, fully as much as if he were 
ever so drunk, with the great advantage of 
finding himself the next day with his money 
in his pocket, or, at least, laid out in real ne- 
cessaries and comforts for himself and his 
family, — and without a headach. Nay, it ac- 
companies him to his next day’s work ; and, 
if the hook he has been reading be any thing 
above the very idlest and lightest, gives him 
something to think of besides the mere me- 
chanical drudgery of his every-day occupation, 
— something he can enjoy while absent, and 
look forward with pleasure to.”. . . “ If I were 
to pray for a taste which should stand me in 
stead under every variety of circumstances, 
and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness 
to me through life, and a shield against its ills, 
however things might go amiss, and the world 
frown upon me, it would be a taste for read- 
ing.” — [Penny Magazine. J 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT AT AVOYLLE FERRY, RED RIVER, LOU. 
For the month of March, 1834 — {Lot. 31.10 N., Long. 91.50 W. nearly.) 


Date. 

Tier mo meter. j 

Wind. 

Weather, Remarks , $c. 

1834. 

Morn’g. 

£?oon. 

Night. 

March 1 

37 

63 

60 

w — light 

clear — light white frost — Red River rising, below high water 5 ft. 6 in. 

44 

2 

45 

58 

51 

N 

44 

44 

3 

41 

57 

51 

n — light 

u 

44 

4 

36 

74 

58 

it 

cloudy — white frost — rain at night 

44 

5 

54 

66 

64 

calm 

44 morning — evening and night clear 

*4 

6 

60 

73 

70 

s — light 

44 all day 

it 

7 

68 

75 

74 

8 — high 

44 4 4 — at night heavy min and thunder 

44 

8 

60 

71 

55 

calm 

tt — evening and night heavy and steady rain 

.1 

9 

48 

48 

46 

N E 

tt it a tt 1* 

M 

10 

46 

48 

49 

N E light 

44 44 44 44 light and drizzling 44 

It 

11 

50 

56 

55 

calm 

44 —drizzling all day and night 

44 

12 

54 

63 

G2 

it 

•i ti ii “ 

II 

13 

59 

61 

60 

it 

» 4 — heavy thunder and rain all day — night foggy 

14 

14 

59 

61 

67 

u 

44 — evening thick clouds, and the sun visible through them 

t* 

'1* 

54 

73 

68 

it 

clear all day 

II 

16 

58 

74 

71 

s w 

cloudy 44 

44 

17 

64 

67 

G5 

calm 

44 — rain 

It 

18 

64 

74 

70 

tt 

44 —evening clear 

U 

19 

64 

72 

71 

■ E— light 

44 —end showers all day 

II 

20 

65 

70 

65 

w 

clear all day 

II 

21 

50 

65 

60 

N 

»! II 

It 

22 

47 

64 

58 

calm 

/ tt II 

tt 

23 

52 

67 

66 

8 

cloudy all day — night dear 

44 

24 

60 

74 

71 

calm 1 

44 — rain and heavy thunder showers— night cWar 

44 

25 

69 

80 

7*2 

s w 

44 — night wind severe, w — planted Beda grass and Guina grass seed 

44 

26 

54 

66 

64 

calm 

44 — planted second lot of Irish potatoes and sweet potatoes 

It 

27! 

61 

66 

68 

“ 

44 44 field of com, peas, beans, and towed grass seeds — heavy 

U 

281 

64 

70 

63 

it - 

14 — rain, and heavy thunder shower* [rain and thunder 

ll 

29 

63 

76 

72 

it 

clear all day 

• 1 

30 

57 

73 

71 

it 

u ii 

“ 

31 

64 

79 

73 

8— high 

cloudy morning— clear day 


Red River rose this month 2 feet 9 inches — below high water, 2 feet 9 inches. 
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G. B, Palmer's Gold Washing Machine, B\ 

J. Stickney. To the Editor of the Me 

chanics’ Magazine. 

Dear Sir, — Accompanying this rud< 
sketch of a Gold. Washing Machine I als< 
send you a few remarks, which, from varioin 
circumstances, will of necessity he still more 
crude and hasty. 

References . — a a, parts of a horizontal 
frame, 5 feet long, 3 wide ; h 6, rockers sup 
porting the trunk of the machine ; c c c, post, 
inclosing the trunk ; </, trunk in which th< jj 
rippler is secured, 7 feet long ; e e , sloping ; 
sides of the box ; f cast iron plates, 5 fee ! 
long, 15 inches wide ; g , the rippler, parti' | 
drawn out; h , outside rippler, stationary ; i, . j 
box, conveying the water to the outside rip 
pier; k , the head, or feeding place ; /, watei 
conductor. The rockers arc shod, and static 
on plates of iron ; a bolt fixed in the sib 
passes into a hole in the centre of each, to 
keep them from slipping. The sill of th< 
centre frame, (to which is fastened the ban- 
die,) continues beyond the post, and, when 
ti e machine is in operation, beats upon two 
irons on the lower frame, to give motion to 
its contents. When washing, the rippler is 
locked up in the body of the trunk, and not 
seen ; the true form of its partitions is seen 



at g 2. The machine is “fed” at A, and 
the stones, die. discharged at the sloping 
end ; the gold and sand having passed 
through the plate, f into the rippler which 
contains mercury, if any gold escapes the 
first ripple it is supposed to be caught in the 
one outside. 

The gold mines of this country may be di- 
vided into those of vein , surface , and depo - 
site . The first have a great diversity of ap. 
pearance ; in some of them the gold is im- 
bedded in pure white quartz rock, and often 
visible to the naked eye. Of this kind is at 
least one vein at Carroll county, Georgia. 
Others in white and red sand stone, (the 
King’s Mountain mine possesses masses of 
pure white stone, which is so friable as to 
crumble to fine sand between the fingers ;) 
some in sulphuret of iron, in different stages 
of decomposition, (of this kind is an ex- 
tensive vein at Narcoochly Valley, in Geor- 
gia ;) others in the oxides of iron, or ochres. 
Sometimes it appears in dark spongy mass- 
es, the gold tipping the edges, and points of 
the structure in such manner as to resemble 
the small flowers of lichens. In some mines 
a dark, porous, and vitrious substance is ex- 
hibited, impressing the idea that the mass 
had been suddenly cooled when in extreme 
fusion. In one specimen from South Caro- 
ina the gold is disseminated in small parti- 
cles through a rock, resembling fine variega- 
ted marble ; as it does not contain lime, I 
presume it a species of slate. Another, which 
[ obtained at the celebrated Duncan vein, 
(No. 1052 of the Georgia Lottery,) has par- 
ticles of rich gold embedded in strata of slate, 
or rather of slaty structure, unctuous, of pearly 
lustre, and somewhat resembling stratite. 

These veins are of various widths, from a 
few inches to that of several feet, but I he- 
lieve little is known as yet respecting their 
length or depth. They are usually inclined 
upon one side, or are said to dip, the angle 
of which varies from that of nearly a verti- 
cal position, to more than 45°. 


In places where the soil has been washed 
from the sides of hills, these veins of quartz, 
of various sizes, are seen traversing the mi- 
caceous slate, or gneis, and, as it mav be 
presumed that some of these small as well 
as large ones contain gold, it may not be un- 
reasonable to account for the surface and de. 
positc mines, by supposing it to be disinte- 
grated from its natural bed by the effects of 
iirosts, atmosphere, water, &c. Veins thus 
broken down, and tho gold disengaged, will 
constitute what is called a surface mine ; one 
of this kind before the door of a neighbor, 
ing dwelling is now being operated upon, 
worth from two to three dollars per hand, 
per day, which has been trodden under foot 
for thirty years. From these stir face mines 
the gold (being assisted by every shower that 
forms a rill) finds its way to the beds of the 
streams, and is deposited as soon as the gra- 
vity of each particle overcomes the force 
by which it is impelled forward ; being hea- 
vier than other substances, and by the con. 
stant changing of the beds of the streams, 
and other causes, it finds the lowest situation 
in the deposite, that is, next to the slate, 
which arrests its downward progress. Next 
in specific gravity is the quartz and iron 
rocks, which are also found resting on the 
slate, and are covered by various strata of 
other soils, from the depth of from one to 
thirty feet; and as the constant deposition of 
Sold may be supposed to be going on by 
fresh accumulations from the surface, and 
particles disengaged from fragments of rocks 
by attrition, in their way downward, and as 
the progress of these particles is in some 
degree impeded by the firmness of this quartz 
strata, we are enabled to account for their 
being diffused through this mass generally. 

I should not thus gravely attempt to ac- 
count for u gold in deposite” was it not that 
we have philosophers who assert that it 
grows— that new creations of the precious 
metal are afforded “ day by day and oth- 


ers, that those streams were its natal beds , 
and it has remained here since the crea- 
tion ; w hile others say that an eruption of 
the mountains at some distant period had 
ejected forth a golden shower, of w r hich we 
are now reaping the harvest. 

The first object of the operator on a de- 
posite mine is to ascertain its value, for 
which purpose he usually proceeds in the 
following manner: He finds the depth of 
the “ grit,” or quartz deposite, by forcing 
down a slender iron rod. If not too deep, he 
excavates the soil in pits or ditches. When 
reaching the grit he washes a small quanli. 
tv, and proceeding through that strata to the 
slate, tries it again by washing, and if from 
these results in several places he forms a fa- 
vorable opinion, he sets about preparing the 
mine by cutting ditches for the streams, and 
others for draining the mine, which some, 
times are necessary to be twelve or fourteen 
feet deep, and of great length. His supply 
of water for washing must be brought in in 
small canals six or eight feet above ^the sur- 
| face of the mine, and often times the foun- 
tain must be sought a mile or two from the 
place of operation. The next thing is to 
place his machine, or rockers, where they 
will be most convenient for the plan of his 
future operations; he then clears a pit ten 
feet w ide, and from ten to one hundred and 
fifty yards in length. As soon, however, 
as a portion of the grit is laid bare, a num- 
ber of the hands are employed in raising, 
and others in wheeling it in barrows to the 
machine, where one is employed to fill it, 
one to move it, one to cast away the cocks 
w’hen washed, and perhaps another to keep 
the outside rippler clear from sand. The 
grit being placed in the machine, (which in 
some respects resembles a family cradle,) 
and agitated from side to side under the 
streams of falling water, washes the gold and 
sand through the cast iron plates into the 
inside rippler containing mercury, where, by 
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the strong affinity or attraction which exists 
between the mercury and the gold, the latter 
is secured, while the sand is washed away. 
When the day’s work is finished the rippler 
is drawn out, the gold in amalgam washed and 
secured, and the mercury expelled by heat. 
It is then sent to the refiners, where all fo- 
reign substances (silver excepted) are de- 
stroyed by the different agents employed in 
this fluxes, and (if correctly refined) valued 
accordingly, the quantity of silver in differ- 
ent mines is supposed to vary from two to 
forty per cent. 

Machines of various constructions have 
been used in collecting the gold, but the 
one here represented has mostly taken the 
place of all others among regular miners. 
It was invented and patented about three 
years since by Mr. G. B. Palmer, of Spar- 
tanburgh, South Carolina, whose experience 
in mining enabled him to embrace in this 
simple form every requisite principle for ef- 
fectually collecting the fine as well as coarse 
particles of gold. His price for rights amounts 
to a mere compensation for his expense and 
labor in perfecting his improvement. 

We fear that the richest mines in this vi- 
cinity are mostly wrought out, and that we 
shall soon begin to feel the effects of the 
il removal of the depositee.” 

Most respectfully, yours, &c. 

J. Sticknby* 


AGRICULTURE, Ac 

Cultivation or Barley. — Although this 
grain is of very considerable importance, yet 
we are inclined to think that the apple, the 
grape, and other fruit, from which liquids are 
obtained, will prevent a great increase of bar- 
ley culture. For most of the following infor- 
mation we are indebted to Goodsell’s Genesee 
Farmer. 

More than two-thirds of the barley raised in 
the United States is the produce of this state, 
and this is almost wholly grown in the north- 
ern and western parts. The quantity market- 
ed at Albany and its neighborhood, in 1833, is 
stated at 450,000 bushels. This, estimated at 
seventy-five cents a bushel, makes an aggre- 
gate of 337,500 dollars. 

Barley, as a field crop, has been cultivated 
from time immemorial. It is not known of 
what country it is a native, nor at what time 
it was first cultivated. At this time it is much 
moje extensively cultivated in England than it 
is in this country. Few crops require (more 
eare in the cultivation, or are more apt to dis- 
appoint the cultivator in all the good wheat 
growing districts in the United States, than 
barley. 

There are six species of barley at present cul- 
tivated in England, viz. : 

Spring or Summer Barley . — There are two 
varieties of this species, but the one commonly 
cultivated (JJ. vulgare) may be distinguished 
from the Siberian barley by the heads being 
much larger, and, as well as beards, arranged 
in double rows, whereas the other is single, 
which the heads appear flat. This is consider- 
ed the best kind of barley for malting, as the 
husk is light . 

Winter Barley . — There are three kinds of 
winter barley which are at present cultivated 
for profit, besides two or three species and va- 
rieties that are cultivated as matters of curi- 
osity. 

The common or long eared Barley (H. disti- 
ehon ) is perhaps cultivated more than both the 
other species. Both heads, and awns, or 
beards, of this kind, are much longer than 
those of other kinds of winter barley. The 
he*de of this kind are flat. 


Square Winter Barley . — The heads of this 
kind, though not as long as the foregoing, are 
much thicker and have the appearance of be- 
ing square, the grains being arranged in four 
distinct rows. This is accounted a harder 
species than the long eared, and not as subject 
to be injured by the winter. 

Big or Barley big . — This species has large 
square heads, with grains arranged in six 
rows, and is cultivated on account of its being 
earlier than the common or square barley. It 
is not valued so high for malting as either the 
other two varieties mentioned. 

If the different kinds are mixed they will not 
command as good prices from the brewer, on 
account of requiring different lengths of time in 
malting. The loss in this way last year is 
stated at ten per cent, upon the whole product, 
or equal to 45,000 bushels. 

Soil and Climate. — Barley succeeds best in a 
cool damp climate, and there upon a fine warm 
sandy loam ; but where the climate is warm, 
and ary, as in most of New-York, a loose soil, 
rather moist than dry, produces the best*crops. 
^The best crops of barley grown in the state 
of New-York are upon a high range of table 
land on the north side of the Mohawk river, 
near Fairfield. From the elevation of this 
range of land, it is too cool to produce either 
corn or wheat, unless when the seasons are 
usually favorable, but it produces barley in 
great perfection. It does better upon corn than 
wheat soils. It may be sown upon a clover 
ley, or after a hoed crop, which has been well 
manured ; but recent manure should by no 
means be applied to the barley, as it induces a 
rank growth, and causes the grain to lodge. 
When the plants are three or four inches out 
of ground, the roller may be passed over the 
field with great advantage. By often burying 
the crown it causes the grain to tiller, or mul- 
tiply its seed stalks, and aauses a beneficial 
compactness to the soil. It should be sown 
upon the fresh ploughed soil, and well har- 
rowed in. Grass seeds may be sown with this 
crop to advantage. 

In preparing lands for winter barley, the 
course taken is the same as in preparing for 
wheat, and the sowing done in the same man- 
ner, but there should be twice as much seed 
sown upon an acre as of wheat. 

The seed for light should come from strong 
land, otherwise it degenerates in bulk and full- 
ness. A change of seed is more important in 
this than in most other grain. The best seed 
for sowing is that which is free from black- 
ness at the tail, and is of a pale yellow color, 
intermixed with a bright whitish cast ; and if 
the rind be a little shrivelled, it is so much the 
better, as it shows that it has sweated in the 
mow, and is a sure indication that its coat is 
thin. 

..Fresh stable manure should never be used 
upon land to be sown with barley, as it will 
generally be found to do more hurt than good. 
Lands for barley should always, where the soil 
will allow of it, be ploughed deep, and after 
seeding, the process should be finished with 
the roller. Tnere is not a crop raised where 
the use of this implement is more important. 
By examining the plant, it will be seen at once 
that it is not well calculated to stand the 
drought, as the roots are small and do not 
penetrate deep, and it has a great proportion 
of broad, thin foliage. 

Summer barley should be sown about the 
same time as oats, and lands capable of pro- 
ducing good crops of the one will be found 
suitable for the other. 

From the great quantity of foliage produced 
by winter barley, when sown early in the fall, 
in countries where the snows lie deep and 
long, it is found advantageous to feed it with 
calves or sheep previous to the setting in of 
winter, to prevent it from moulding. 

Harvest Management. — There is more care 
required in the management of this than any 
other crop raised upon a farm. If cut too soon, 
it will be found very difficult to separate the 


awns, or beards, unless thrashed in a machine ; 
if allowed to stand too long, the ears are apt to 
break off at the bend of the straw near the 
head. If cut green, and suffered to remain 
upon the ground, to render the awns brittle, 
through rain storms, many of the grains will 
vegetate, which renders them of little worth 
for malting. Where farmers are provided 
with thrashing machines, the better way is to 
allow barley to stand until fully ripe, then cut 
it with a scythe, and let it remain upon the 
ground a day or iwo, if the weather is favora* 
ble, then take it directly to the machine, and 
thrash and clean it. 

The quantity of barley produced per acre is 
quite variable. We have sowed good lands, 
that did not produce more than twelve bushels ; 
and we have seen upon lands that were no bet- 
ter in quality, nor better prepared, crops that 
would average fifty bushels, much depending 
upon climate for its perfection. In England 
the average produce is allowed to be about 
twenty-eight bushels per acre. 

From the uncertainty of the crop, barley is 
cultivated but little for any other purpose but 
malting for beer, so that the market price 
will depend upon the distance at which the 
crop is raised trom a brewing establishment. 

In some parts of Europe barley is extensively 
used for making bread ; but in this country, 
where, in most parts, a bushel of wheat may be 
raised as cheap as a bushel of barley, it is not 
likely to come into use as an article of food. t 


Straw Weaving. — We had the pleasure, a 
few days since, of witnessing the operation of 
weaving straw for the manufacture of bonnets, 
at the establishment in this town, under the di- 
rection of Mr. J. P. Golding. There are now 
employed in this establishment upwards of 100 
females, all engaged in weaving the straw into 
plaits or webs of about two inches in width. 
The variety of patterns is large, many of them 
very beautiful. In some the common rye sraw 
of this country is interwoven with the Tuscan 
straw. The web or warp into which the straw 
is woven is composed of silk doubled aud 
twisted from the cocoons very fine, but yet suf- 
ficiently strong for the purpose. This silk is 
prepared, as we are informed by Mr. G., by a 
son of his, who is located in Mansfield, Conn, 
where for several years past a considerable 
quantity of silk has been produced. Mr. Gold*, 
ing was formerly a silk weaver in Manchester, 
England, and his family understood the cul- 
ture of the worm, the manufacture and weav- 
ing of silk, and are said to be in the exclusive 
possession of this information in this country. 
Mr. Golding has already invented machinery 
and woven several patterns of silk vesting and 
webbing in this country, but at present this 
part of the business cannot be profitably car- 
ried on here. He intends, however, to prose- 
cute the business, and has set out trees for that 
purpose at Dedham. 

We have no doubt that the production and 
manufacture of silk will become a very impor 
tant branch of American industry, as many 
millions of dollars are annually paid for the 
imported article. We have yet much to learn, 
but a few years will put the country in full pos- 
session of all the necessary information for car- 
rying on successfully every branch of silk ma- 
nufacture. 

We notice by the papers that some silk 
handkerchiefs have been manufactured in Day- 
ton. Ohio, under the superintendence of Dan- 
iel Roe, Esq. the produce of the native mulber- 
ry. Their color is the natural color of the silk, 
and they appear to be a very durable article. — 
[Bunker Hill Aurora.] 


To preserve Cheese — If you have a greater 
quantity of cheeses in the bouse than is likely 
to be soon used, cover them carefully with pa- 
per, fastened on with flour paste, so as to ex- 
clude the air. In this way they may be kept 
from insects for years. They should be kept 
in a dry, cool place. 
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Columbian Straw Cutter. — Noah Da- 
vis, of York, Livingston county, has exhibited 
a machine in this village denominated the 
Columbian Straw Cutter, patented to Amos 
Russell and himself on the 19th of Novem- 
ber last. 

Several hundred people examined the 
principles of the machine, and saw it operate 
in cutting straw, hay, &c., and almost without 
a dissenting voice pronounced it the best 
machine for cutting fodder that they had ever 
seen. 

That the public may have some idea of 
this machine, a partial description of it is 
given : 

Three knives (more or les9,) say twenty 
inches in length, are placed upon a cylinder 
diagonally, by means of screws — the cylin- 
der is about 20 inches in length by 28 in dia- 
meter, which is placed on a frame in the 
manner usual for hanging a grindstone — on 
a bar of wood, across the rear of the frame, is 
placed a thin plate of steel, upon which hay, 
straw, stalks, or oats in the sheaf, are cut by 
the passing knives, which come in so perfect, 
though tight contact with the steel, as not to 
admit of the thinnest leaf of s'jaw, though 
alone, to escape uncut. The straw, dec., is 
carried to the cutting point in the manner 
that wool is fed into a machine for carding. 

The cut may be altered to any length re- 
quired in three seconds of time, from one-fifth 
of an inch to an inch or more. A hopper is also 
placed upright over the summit where straw, 
dec. is cut, similar to that already described, 
but is not considered any better, except lor 
cutting ears of corn to short pieces, say half 
an inch or an inch, which it will do square 
across the cob at the rate of about a bushel of 
ears in a minute. 

And as people generally suppose this must 
be hard hand labor, it may be observed that 
as the cylinder is large, and covered with 
three inch heavy staves, it not only super- 
sedes the necessity of a lly-wheel, but gives 
power at the point required, and the knives be- 
ing placed spirally on the cylinder, and under 
quick motion, the corn may be cut as above 
stated by the power of two lingers. All 
fodder cut is carried into a box beneath. 

The knives, by means of the screws which 
attach them to the cylinder, arc set more or 
less close to the bed shire or steel, almost as 
easy as the length of the cut is regulated. 

To shift from hand to any other power, 
nothing is necessary but to attach a hand or 
belt to a pulley placed on the end of the shaft 
instead of a crank. 

Any person wishing to take an interest in 
this improvement, may have a shop, town, 
county, or state right, on reasonable terms, 
by applying to Noah Davis, of York, or may 
have town or county rights by applying to 
Thomas Williams, of Waterloo, or Philander 
Denslow, or George W. Huntoon, of Syra- 
cuse, Onondago co., his agents. 

The machines will be manufactured by 
Joseph Hall, in Rochester, of whom they 
may be had on short notice. 

Printers who are in favor of agricultural 
improvements are invited to insert the above. 
[Genesee Farmer.] 


Salsify or Vegetable Oysters, Tragc 
pogon porrfolius . — This plant, which is know 
by the several names of salsify, vegetable ova 
ter, and goat’s beard, is often confounded wit 
that of the scorzoneru hispanica, garden scor 
zonera or viper’s grass. 
v The salsify is a decidious, herbaceous, hien 


nial plant, with a long,' tapering, white root; 
sarsnip shaped, with a white milky juice, and 
mild sweetish flavor. It has long been cultiva- 
ted in gardens, for the sake of the roots, which, 
when cooked, have much the flavor of oysters. 

The leaves of the plant somewhat resemble 
those of the leek, being smooth, green, and 
pointed. The second year the seed stalk 
rises three or four feet high, producing flowers 
of a dull purple color, which are followed by 
seeds, surmounted by a crown of downy sub- 
stance, somewhat resembling the common 
thistle. 

Were the valuable properties of this plant 
more known, it would be more extensively 
cultivated in gardens, particularly in the inland 
parts of this country. 

It is thought impossible, by many, that n 
plant should b© cultivated which should bear 
any resemblance, in flavor, to oysters ; but all 
who have tasted salsify, when properly cooked, 
must not only acknowledge that there is a re- 
semblance, but that tliis root is a good substi- 
tute lor the marine production. 

The manner of cultivation is precisely the 
same us that of parsnips ; and roots which are 
not wanted for fall and winter use, may be al- 
lowed to stand in the ground in the same man- 
ner for spring use. 

They are cooked in all the different ways as 
oysters. When they are intended to be fried in 
butter, they should he first parboiled, the skin 
taken off and sliced ; the same for stewing, or 
they may he mashed. They impart a fine flavor 
to the stuffing for fowls. 

There is an annual plant, 3 which belongs to 
the same class with the salsify, and which very 
much resembles it, both in leaf and seed, the 
seeds of which are, sometimes, through design 
or mistake, sold for salsify seed. It is the Cre- 
ropagon glaber, or old man’s beard. It is not 
worth cultivating. 

Scor zonera , or Viper’s Grass , also belongs 
to the same class with salsify, but is a peren- 
nial plant, with a deciduous, herbaceous top, 
which grows to about the same height as sal- 
sify, but has yellow flowers, which are followed 
by seeds not unlike those of salsify. The root 
bears a resemblance also, hut is not counted as 
profitable. The leaf of Scorzonera somewhat 
resembles that of the plantain. 


Transplanting Ruta Baga. — Mead Atwater, 
of Brighton, has called at the office, and com- 
municated to us, verbally, his success in culti- 
vating the Ruta-baga the past season. 

Mr. Atwater informs us that he sowed the 
seed about the middle of June, on seed beds, 
and when the plants were a suitable size, trans- 
planted them out at suitable distances. The 
plants were afterwards hoed, and kept clear 
f rom weeds. At the proper season for harvest- 
ing he went over the ground with a sharp gar- 
den hoe, and struck off the tops which he after, 
wards gathered up witli a rake. He then with 
a dull hoe pulled the turnips out of the ground. 
The produce he thought was at least one thou- 
sand bushel* per acre, and the quality as fine or 
finer than those which had been Hllowed to 
stand where they were sowed. 

Mr. Atwater expressed himself in favor of 
transplanting, instead of sowing the. seed where 
they were to grow, for the following reasons : 
that it saved once hoeing, which he tiiouglii 
more labor than to transplant them. That the 
ground might be ploughed «t the time of setting, 
and would continue in better condition for ma- 
turing the crop than when ploughed earlier in 
the season. — [Goodsell’s Farmer.] 

New Mode of selecting Seed Corn. — Mr. 
Solomon Thayer, of New Braintree, Mass., has 
left in the office of the N. E. Farmer, several 
ears of Indian corn, which ar£ remarkable fora 
property in which eomrtfon corn is often defi- 
cient. The small ends of the ear ore’ filled coni-' 
pletely out, quite to the extremity, with sound* 
kernels of good size, instead cf an inch or two, 
more or less, of small imperfect kernels, or bar- 
ren cob, as is often the case, in the product of 


our corn fields. This was eflfected by Mr. 
Thayer, by selecting for seed for several years 
in succession, kernels which grew at the tip of 
the ear ; and as like not only produces its tike 
but improves its likeness, these top-end kernels 
being planted, produced tw f o or three more ears 
to a stalk, which were filled, and the ends 
rounded off with sound corn of larger size than 
top-end kernels usually are. 

we doubt, however, whether these ears are 
as large as if the largest kernels had been 
planted. Some cultivators think they have de- 
rived advantage by selecting their seed com 
exclusively from the largest end of the ear. 
They tell us that “ the nearer the seed is taken 
from the butt-end the larger will be the ears.” 
Perhaps Mr. Thayer might improve on his 
praiseworthy experiment by selecting seed 
corn for two or three years from the large end 
of his improved ears ; and then plant a while 
from the middle. Dr. Deane, directed in shell- 
ing seed com, to select about an inch from 
each end of the. corn, planting the middle only. 
But experiments are of more weight than au- 
thority in the scale of improvement. — [N. E. 
Farmer.] 

Planting Corn. — Although the following 
experiments are on a small scale, yet they are 
deserving the attention of the farmer. The 
article is from the Long-Island Star. 

Having made some little experiment in plant- 
ing corn, 1 have concluded to relate my doings, 
and give the result. Six years ago, I planted 
eight and a half square rods of corn, two feet in 
width one way, and one foot the other, and one 
grain in a hill. The result was, I had eleven 
bushels of ears, making at the rate of 207 bush- 
els to the acre, which I conclude is nearly dou- 
ble that which it would have brought by being 
planted in the ordinary way. The land was 
not first rate, tolerably good, and a sprinkling 
of coarse dung ploughed in. 

I last spring planted three-quarters of an acre, 
three feet three inches in width one way, and 
about two feet four inches the other way, 
and put three grains in a hill : there were on 
the ground about fifty young apple trees, which 
had been planted three years, and two large 
pear trees, and I planted tour rows of potatoes 
and a patch of vines, and I conclude that fifteen 
square rods will not overrate the deduction 
which ought to be made — that leaves 10ft 
square rods. The result was, I had 82 bushels 
ot ears of com, which is at the rate of about 
125 bushels to the acre ; if it had been planted 
in the common way, I think it would have fell 
short of producing 100 bushels to the acre. 

And I planted half a square rod one and a half 
feet apart each way, one grain in a hill, seventy- 
two grains. After it was up, I sprinkled be- 
tween three and four quarts of unleached ashes 
on it, having heard say that it was of great ad- 
vantage to the crop to break off the suckers or 
scions, which I did to one-half of it twice or 
thrice. 1 thought tliatjwhich I suckered did ’not 
look quite so healthy as the other; however, 
there was little difference. When 1 gathered, 
the result was this : I had from the part that 
was suckered forty-eight ears, weighing sixteen 
and three-quarters lbs., filling a half bushel, 
rounding it ever ; from the other part I bad 
forty-four ears, weighing eighteen and three- 
quarters lbs. measure, about the same as above. 
Some days after, I shelled the whole together, 
and had exactly half a bushel — this is producing 
at the rate of 160 bushels of corn to the acre, 
or 320 bushels of ears ; the last is as large an 
increase as ever I recollect hearing of. From 
these small experiments, I have ascertained to 
my satisfaction, that a piece of ground w»ll pro- 
duce the most com by planting one grain in a 
hill ; as to the width, i have not got exactly, hut 
^venture to snv it should not be more than two 
<eet, nor less than one and a half feet apart. I 
should take one foot nine inches. 

Of ploughing and harrowing corn, I am 
about to say a word in favor of the harrow, al- 
though I know that in these days it amounts 
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almost to heresy. In the first place, I allow 
that where people do but£little work in the corn, 
they had better do it with the plough ; but to put 
it in good order, I think it can (be done better 
with both, than with either plough or harrow 
separately, for you may harrow corn before it 
will answer to plough ; then every time after 
ploughing, let it lay a few days, and go through 
it once in a row with the harrow ; it will then 
keep clean longer, and be in better order to 
plough again. In my opinion, people in general 
ought to plough as much as they do, ana make 
use of the harrow some too, and their corn 
ground would be in better order than it com- 
monly is. 

Stkam.digging Machine. — M. Wronski, a 
celebrated mathematician at Paris, has, ac- 
cording to the Paris papers, discovered a new 
system of applying steam to carriages, digging 
machines, hoes, Dicks, ploughs, dec. so supe- 
rior to any thing hitherto known, that a French 
company has bought his patent for four mil- 
lions of francs. — [Le Temps.] 

P*is. — Farmers of Great Britain have as- 
certained, by many years’ experience, that no 
other fallow crops leave the ground in a situa- 
tion so favorable for a crop of wheat, as legu- 
minous vegetables. At the head of this class 
may be ranked the pea. “To fallow, and at 
the same time, to have a shading and amelio- 
rating mild crop growingon the fallow,” is the 
system pursued by the best farmers of that 
country. 

Lime in the soil is considered indispensable 
to“produce this pulse in perfection, and where 
it does not exist in sufficient quantity, the ap- 
plication of gypsum will be found very benefi- 
cial. Nearly all our western lands contain a 
portion of calcareous matter, which is evidenced 
by the abundant crops of wheat. As far as 
my experience goes, no other crop so effectual- 
ly subdues and pulverizes a heavy clay soil, as 
peas. On such soil, fall ploughing is necessa- 
ry. Early in the spring roll and harrow, then 
sow two and a half to three bushels of peas 
per acre, and cover with the cultivator. W hen 
the crop eomes off, the ground will be found 
remarkably mellow, and once ploughing will 
put it ia fine condition to receive wheat. 

By this management, I have raised twenty 
bushels of peas per acre, and my wheat on the 
pea ground was the heaviest on my farm. In 
England it is not uncommon for a large farm- 
er to have 50 acres of peas, and they find them 
the most valuable crop for several kinds of 
stock. Some farmers may say they cannot 
raise Indian corn in England, and are com- 
pelled to fatten their swine with peas. To 
such I would remark, that a bushel of peas is 
worth more than oue of corn, to bring hogs for- 
ward early in the season, and is raised with 
half the labor. I begin to feed my hogs with 
peas as soon as they are too old for the table, 
and find that all is greedily devoured but the 
straw. I never, had hogs to thrive so rapidly 
on any other kind of food. Corn is indispensa- 
ble in the latter part of the season to give so- 
lidity to pork, but if we were to plant less corn, 
and sow more peas, we should be gainers by 
the change. 

A celebrated writer on agriculture says, “ A 
erop of peas is so far from exhausting the land, 
that it may be considered as an excellent and 
ameliorating manure.” Another writer says, 
“ Various crops pulverize the soil, and to a 
great extent prepare it for different crops. 
Peat, for instance, are peculiarly calculated for 
preparing the ground for wheat." 

. The bug (Bruchus pisi) punctures the pod 
when very young, and deposites an egg. very 
few crops escape them, except such as are 
sowed after the 10th of 6th month (June.) It 
will therefore be best for every farmer to sow 
a part after that time for seed, or to keep a suf- 
ficient quantity over one year. The last me- 
thod I have found effectual. If, however, the 
farmer cannot procure seed clear of bugs, let 
him heat water in a large kettle, and dip the 


basket containing the seed into the water when 
in a boiling state ; keep them in not more than 
one minute , then throw them on a floor and 
strew on plaster. 

I have sowed the small yellow pea, and the 
marrowfat, but if I could obtain them in suffi- 
cient quantity, I should much prefer Bithop't 
ne to early dwmf prolific pea, which I have found 
in my garden to be the most prolific variety. It 
seldom attains a height of more than twelve to 
fourteen inches, and is of fine flavor. When in 
blossom they present a beautiful appearance. 
— [Genesee Farmer.] 

Improving Seeds. — 1 heard him tell Col. 
Williams that day that he was born on a 
farm, and lived on one all his life, and that he 
was then, I think he said, near 80 years of 
age. I knew him about twenty years before 
his death, and knew him to be a skilful fanner, 
and a very industrious man. In his long life 
he tried a great many experiments in farming 
and gardening with success. He advanced 
some new ideas respecting seeds, dec. [See 
Dr. Darwin’s Phothologia, Dublin edition, 
printed in the year 1800, page 410.] 

“ He believed that no kind of incest would 
degenerate the breeds of vegetables,” dec. 
And further, “ Mr. Cooper was led to his 
present practice, which he begun more than 
forty years ago, by observing that vegetables 
of all kinds were very subject to change with 
respect to the time of their coming to matu- 
rity, and other properties, but that the best 
seeds never failed to produce the best plants. 
Among a great number of experiments he 
particularly mentions the following : 

“ About the year 1746, his father procured 
seeds of the long watery squash, and though 
they have been used on the farm ever since 
that time without any change, they are at 
this time better than they were at first.” 

“ His early peas he procured from London 
in the year 1756, and though they have been 
planted on the same place every season, they 
have been so far from degenerating, that they 
are preferable to what they were then. The 
seeds of asparagus he had from New-York, 
in 1752, and though they have been planted 
in the same manner, the plants are greatly 
improved.” 

P. S. — Joseph Cooper : As some persons 
may be sceptical, with respect to his seeds 
not only continuing their good qualities, but 
increasipg in goodness, I will here relate 
what I saw him practice. He generally 
sowed every spring from about five to six 
acres of early peas, and in gathering his 
pens for sale, he always reserved a number 
of rows for seed, and he would not permit 
any one to touch these rows, and he made it 
a point to gather those first ripe on those 
rows for his seed peas. The consequence 
was, that he generally had the earliest peas 
in the market of Philadelphia, and mostly got 
forthe first gathered a dollar and a half for a 
peck, and by the time they came down to two 
dollars a bushel, his were always disposed 
of. He never sowed more than one kind. 
— [Genesee Farmer.] 

The Locusts. — It appears that the seven, 
teen-year Locusts (Vicadac septemdecim) are 
to pay their periodical visit this year. It has 
been ascertained that the insect appears, 
periodically, once in seventeen years, and in 
the spring of the year. Th try were observed 
in this country at the stated intervals from 
1749 to 1817. Apprehensions are expressed 
that they will commit great ravages, and it 
is asserted that more than once, when they 


visited some parts of New England, theyjjiot 
only ate up all the grass in the fields, but ac| 
tually attacked clothing and fences to appease 
their insatiable hunger. But the Encyclo- 
paedia Americana informs us that they are io 
no way injurious to vegetation, except from 
the damage done by the female in depositing 
her eggs — while the insect is itself the favor- 
ite food of various animals, and in this way 
may be turned to good account. Hogs de- 
vour them eagerly, and some of the larger 
birds are fond of them. The Indians consi- 
der them a delicate food when fried. In 
New-Jersey they have been converted into 
soap . 

In various parts of the world, from time 
immemorial, these insects have been used as 
food for human beings. For this purpose, 
in some countries, they are caught in nets, 
and when a sufficient number is procured, 
they are roasted over a slow fire, in an earth- 
en vessel, till the wings and legs drop from 
them; when thus prepared they are said to 
taste like craw-fish. The locust constituted a 
common food among the Jews, and Moses 
(Levit. xi. v. 22} has specified the different 
kinds which they were permitted to eat. 

It has been disputed, however, whether 
the food of John the Baptist, in the wilder- 
ness, was the insect locust, or a fruit of the 
same name. 

Tobacco fob Tices. — We should suppose 
the tobacco wash, in the following recommend- 
ation from the N. E. Farmer, should also be 
applied at the time of shearing : 

Boil a small quantity of tobacco, perhaps 
what grows on one good thrifty stalk would be 
enough for half a dozen sheep, in so much wa- 
ter, as when it is sufficiently boiled, there shall 
be two or three gallons of the liquor ; let it be- 
come sufficiently cool, then open the wool along 
the centre of the neck and back of the sheep, 
and with a bunch of tow or some other spongy 
substance put on the decoction until the skin 
becomes thoroughly moistened therewith, and 
in a short time the ticks will all be destroyed, 
and the sheep instead of pulling out and wast- 
ing their wool by fruitless exertions of self-de- 
fence, will become easy and contented, and 
suffer their fleece to remain to be taken off by 
the shears. 

For many years I have |taken this method 
with my sheep, just before the time of their 
lambing, and nave always found it to have the 
desired effect. I very much dislike the foolish 
practices of smoking, chewing, and snuffing 
this poisonous weed, at least when no better 
reason can be given for so doing than fashion 
or the force of habit ; yet I annually raise a few 
plants for the benefit of my sheep, and would 
recommend to every one who keeps these use- 
ful animals to do the same. 


Dale's Hybrid Turnip. — Mr. Afinntt, sen., 
has a moderate breadth of that new and valu- 
able field turnip, Dale’s hybrid, the bulb of 
which is said to be as solid and nourishing as 
a Swedish turnip, and m tender as an early 
Dutch. It is also said to be not in the least degree 
injured by the frost, and it is thought that it 
will prove to be invaluable for field produce in 
wet soils. The seed of this variety is also for 
Mr. Ronalds ; and, if a fourth part of what we 
heard of this turnip be true, it must be a prize 
of immense value to the farmer. — [Louaom's 
Magazine.] 

[The seeds of the above can be had of the 
seedsmen in New-York.] 

Tar on Sheep. — I f you are apprehensive 
lest foxes should take unwarrantable liberties 
with your lambs and geese, you will rub a little 
tar on their necks, and it is said neither foxes 
nor wolves wifi attack them, as those raanud. 
ers cannot endure the odor of tar.| 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Ne. XXI. 

Galena , Upper Miooiaoippi, Feb . 1 . 

A furious squall of snow, which would have ren- 
dered it impossible to keep a given road in crossing 
the prairie, subsided before night fall, on the day that 
I left Boyd’s Grove, bound for the Upper Mississippi . 
and as the calm elear sky of evening succeeded, oar 
sleigh glided over the epen plain at a rate which soon 
made the houses behind us disappear in the distance ; 
while four fleet horses, with a good driver, and but 
one passenger, swiftly accomplished the short stage 
of 12 miles, and brought us to the room where we 
were to pass the night. The intervening prairie, for 
the first six miles, was high and level, with not a 
stick of timber— one broad snow covered plain, 
where you could see the dark figure of a wolf for 
miles ofi; as it stood in relief against the white un- 
broken surface. A prospect more bleak and lonely, 
when night is closing in, and you press toward some 
distant grove, whose tree tops cannot yet be disco- 
vered above the monotonous plains, is inconceivable. 
Presently, however, you come to a break in the 
prairie ; a slight descent next shelters you somewhat 
from the wind, and now you can discover a wood, 
whieh hitherto had appeared many miles off — or, per- 
haps, was not perceptible'at all — that has pushed^a 
scattered clump of trees here and there, like an ad van. 
cod guard under cover of the ravine. You come to 
tbo brink of another platform, and you are on the edge 
of a grove, while for 20 miles ahead the eye ranges 
over what looks like a shallow basin of immense 
extent, broken occasionally by dusky masses, which 
seem rather to repose upon than to spring out of its 
surface: such was the view in advance, from a 
point about six miles from Boyd’s Grove. The ele- 
vation, from which we descended, was not more 
than 20 feet, and it commanded a prospect of as ma. 
ny miles. It was like looking from the edge of a 
snow covered desert upon a frozen lake, with its 
isles, headlands and scattered rocks, and its waters 
riveted as fast as they. The rosy rays of the setting 
sun still lingered over the scene, as on one they long, 
ed to set free from the icy chains which bound it, 
while the calm pale moon grew momentarily more 
bright, as if her cold beams borrowed lustre from the 
extent ot pure white surface over which they shone. 

A single room, miserably built of logs, the inter, 
srices of which were so unskilfully filled up with 
mud, that I could hear the night wind whistling thro’ 
them as we drove up to the door — was to be our 
lodging for the night. A couple of rifles with a 
powder horn, and a pair of Indian blankets lay with- 
out, and two painted Potawattomies were crouched 
on the hearth, as I entered the cabin. One of them, 
a small but elegantly formed youth of twenty, sprang 
at once to his feet, while the other, a dark ill-looking 
negro-faced fellow, retained his squatting posture. — 
They were dressed in complete suits of leather, both 
having their ears bored in several places, with long 
drops of silver pendant in thick bunches therefrom, 
while broad plates 1 suspended over their chests, 
with armlets of the same metal, made quite a rich 
display. Their dress was, however, the only point 
in which they resembled^ach other ; and the acquiline 
nose, keen eyes, and beautifully arched brows of the 
one, contrasted as strongly with the heavy inexpres- 
sive look and thick lips of the other, as did the closely 
fitting hunting frock of the first, which a black belt, 
sown thick with studs of brass, secured to his erect 
form, with the loose shirt that crumpled around the 
crouching person of the other, AJthin featured gen. 
tinman, with long sandy hair, flowing from under a cap 
of wolf-skin, and dressed in a bright green capote with 
an orange colored sash — sat smoking a pipe on the 
other side of the fire place, while one foot dangled from 
the bed on which he had placed himself, and another, 
rested on a Spanish saddle, whose holsters were bro’t 
so near to the fire as it lay thus carelessly thrown in 
a corner, that the brazen butts of a pair of heavy 
pistols were continually expoesd to view by the flick, 
ering light. A pale, sickly-looking woman, with an 
' Infant in her arms, and two small children clinging 


around her lap, sat in the centre, and completed the 
group. Her husband, and another hanger-on of the 
establishment, had stepped out to look after our 
horses, as we drove up to the door. The apartment, 
which was not more than twenty-five feet square, 
was cumbered up with four beds, and when I thought 
how many there were to occupy them, and observed 
a thin cotton curtain flapping against a wide ungla- 
zed opening, which formed the only window of this 
forlorn chamber, I thought that the prospect of com- 
fortable accommodation for the night was anything 
but promising. Presently, however, the landlord 
entered with an armful of bur-oak and split hickory, 
which crackled and sputtered at a rate that made 
the Indians withdraw from the ashes. The good 
woman placed her child in a sort of cradle, and 
bestirred herself with activity and good-humor in 
getting supper; while the frontiers.man, knocking 
the ashes from his tomahawk pipe, passed me a 
flask of Ohio whiskey, which, after my cold ride, 
had all the virtue of Monongahela. Some coarse 
fried pork with a bowl of stewed hominy, hot rolls,! 
and wild honey, did not then come amiss, especially 
when backed by a cup of capital coffee from the; 
lower country: though the right good-will withj 
which we all bent to this important business of eat.: 
ing did not prevent me from noticing the French- 1 j 
inan-like particularity with which the Indians eat [ : 
from but one dish at a time, though tasting every .j 
thing upon the table. j 

The best looking of the two, though daubed with!] 
paint to a degree that made him look perfectly sa-' 
vage, was almost the only Indian I had found yet 
who could talk English at all; and he seemed both] 
amused and interested while I read over to him a 
slight vocabulary of words in hie own language, as 
I had taken down the terras occasionally in my 
pocket-book, and was evidently gratified when I 
added to their number from his lips. He spoke the 
language, indeed, with a clearness and distinctness 
of enunciation such as I have only heard before from 
a female tongue; and the words thus pronounced 
had a delicacy and music in their sound entire- 
ly wanting in the usual slovenly utterance of In- 
dians. You would have been struck, too, in the 
midst of our philological task, to see the grim- 
looking savage bend over and rock the cradle, as 
the shivering infant would commence crying be. 
hind us. In this way the evening passed rapidly 
enough ; and then the good dame, with her husband 
and children, taking one bed, the green rider and I 
took each another, while the stage driver and re- 
maining white man shared the fourth together. The 
Indians brought in their guns and blankets from 
without, and making a mattress of my buffalo skin,] 
they placed their feet to the fire, and after a chirp- 
ing conversation of a few minutes beneath their 
woollen toggery, sunk to slumber. 

The moon was still shining brightly above, as I 
sallied out an hour before dawn to wash in the snow, 
and finish in the open air the toilet commenced in 
tne crowded shantee. Our sleigh, a low clumsy 
pine box on a pair of ox runners, wa* soon after at 
the door, and covering up my extremities as well as 
I could in the wild.hay which filled the bottom, (for 
the morning was intensely cold,) 1 wound my fur 
robe around ray head to keep my face from freez- 
ing, and soon found myself gliding at a prodigious 
rate over the smooth prairie. The sun was several 
hours high when we struck a fine grove of timber, 
through which the small but rapid river Huron 
takes its way, and thrashing through the wintry 
stream, we merely paused long enough at a shan- 
tee on the opposite side to adjust some of our bar. 
ness which was broken while fording the torrent, 
and reached a comfortable log cabin, in which we 
breakfasted at noon. There was an Indian encamp, 
ment within gun-shot of the house, and seeing a me- 
lancholy looking squaw with an infant in her arms,' 
hanging about the farm house, I left my land*; 
lady turning some venison cutlets and grilled; 
grouse, to see how the aborigines fared in this! 
cold weather. A pretty Indian girl of fourteen, j 
driving a couple of half starved ponies, indicated ] 
the camp of her friends. They proved to be a! 
very inferior band, having but two hunters, and 
those inefficient looking fellows to a score of wo- 
men and children. Sheer necessity had compelled 
them to encamp near the settlement ; and a more squa- 
lid, miserable looking set of creatures I never beheld. 
The chief ef the party, contrary to the usual Indiau> 
custom, had let his beard grow till it stood out in small 
tufts from every part of his sinister-looking smoke- 
dried face ; and the thong of leather which sustained 
his scalping knife, seemed to answer the double pur- 
pese of binding the fragments of his greasy and tat- 
tered capote to his body, and ef keeping the loosely 


hung component parte of the body itself together.— 
A bluff* faced Sagiish.looking white youth of 18, with 
a shock head of black curly hair, and wearing a hunt 
ing frock efsome coarse material striped like a bed- 
ticking, secured to his body n ith a red belt, from 
which a hatchet was suspended, was assisting him 
spanceling a refractery poney. The young gentle- 
man, as I afterwards learnt, belonged to the tribe- 
some runaway apprentice, perhaps, who thought ho 
was playmg Rolls. Ths rest of the mongrel can- 
cern dodged like beavers beneath the mate ef their 
smoky wigwams at I approached their common fire, 
to warm myself. 

Returning to the farm-house, I found e little girl 
playing on the floor with several strings of beads* 
which the squaw first mentioned hed jusr parted with 
to purchase food for her aterving infant. The family* 
however, though they suffered the child to retain the 
ornaments, supplied the poor woman with food and 
comforts to ten times their value. The Indian mo- 
ther, I was told, though nearly fainting from exhaus- 
tion, asked for nothiag except for her child, mad 
seemed deeply affected when after, by signs, appris- 
ing the whites of her situation, she obtained the re- 
q uired euetenence 

Upon emerging from this grove and getting out 
once more on the prairie, I could distinguish a soli- 
tary horseman followed by kie dog, coming towards 
us, at least a mile off* ; and remarking that as they 
approached us the distance between the man and 
his canine companion increased at a very unusual 
rate, I was induced to scan the appearance of the lat- 
ter as he passed within rifle shot of our sleigh after 
his master was out of haiL It proved to be an enor- 
mous wolf ; end we actually tracked the fellow for 
eighteen miles, to a thick brakaon the banks of a fro- 
zeu stream, from which he had first leaped into the 
traveller’s tracks, and steadily followed on in hia 
horse's steps to the point where he passed ua. The 
cowardly rascal being hard pushed with hunger, 
though he could have no idea of attacking the travel- 
ler by himself, had probably just trudged along mile 
after mile in the hope of raising a potte comitatwa 
of his long hatred hrethern along the road, or of avail- 
ing bimeelf after nightfall of some accident that 
might overtake the horseman, who was so uncon- 
scious of his volunteer escort. Had the man hut 
turned hie horse and run the wolf a hundred yards, 
he would have rid himself of a companion that cir- 
cumstances might possibly have rendered inconve- 
nient. 

It was late in the afternoon when we reached 
the banks of Rock river, whose broad aud limpid 
current was of eouse congealed by the rigors of win- 
ter. The enterprising and intelligent settler from the 
city of New York, who, though repeatedly driven off 
by the Indians, has been for fifteen years established 
at “ Dixon’s ferry,” detained me some time at dinner 
in expatiating upon the heelthfulneee of the adjacent 
country, and the abundance of fish and game of all 
kinds which frequent the waters of the fine stream 
upon which he resides. The river, which is navi, 
gable for boats of filty tons nearly a hundred mitei 
above the Mississippi, flows through a gentle valley 
with the prairie sloping to its edge upon either side, 
except when a group of bold rocks forming a cove, 
whose entrance has a perfect gothic arch of some 
twenty feet high, rear their sudden pinnacles above 
• he farther bank. The smoothness of the adjacent 
ground is broken here and there by an open grove, 
while an occasional thicket, with one or two rankly 
overgrown alluvial islands in the river.must constitute 
a beautiful landscape in summer. This spot was Gen. 
Atkinson’s head quarters during the Black Hawk 
war, and may be considered about the centre of ope- 
rations during the recent Indian difficulties. A sharp 
ride of twelve miles over the open prairie brought ue 
after dark to Buffaloe Grove, the ecene of some of 
the most melancholy incidents that attended thoea 
commotions. A party of four or five moanted travel- 
lers, bound from Galena for the lower country, were 
obliged to pass the Grove on their route just after 
the difficulties with the Indians commenced. They 
had reached the edge of the Grove, when one of the 
number conceiving that it might harbor an ambush* 
suggested the expediency of devia ing from the usual 
path, and taking a somewhat circuitous course. He 
was opposed, however, by his companions ; end ona 
of their number taunting him with an unnecessary re- 
gard to prudonce,spurred his horse end advanced first 
into the fatal wood. Hie horse eonld have made bar a 
few bounds— I have seen his grave just within the 
edge of the grove— when an Indian bullet brought him 
to the ground, and hie companions wheeling on their 
track, for the present escaped further mischief. On ar- 
riving at Dixon's Ferry, it wee proposed the next dey 
to return and bury the poor fellow, who had thus 
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fallen a victim to hie own rashness. Eight persons, 
among whom was Mr. Savary, the Indian agent for 
the hostile tribes, volunteered upon the kind office, 
which was performed without molestation, and the 
agent, with the greater part of those present, then 
kept on his way to the upper country ; the rest, 
among whom was my informant, returning to their 
home on Rock river. A confused account is given 
of what followed, as four of Mr. Savary*s party, in- 
eluding himself, wore alain in another ambush, and 
those who escaped by the speed of their horses, bad 
but little opportunity, after tho first surprise, to ob- 
serve how their companions met their fate. It is 
agreed, however, that the unfortunate agent, turning 
in fiis saddle after the first fire, was shot in the act 
of appealing to the Indians as their friend and “ fa- 
ther” — the reply being a disclaimer of his official 
character, and tho words “ we have no longer any 
while father,” accompanying the discharge of the 
piece whose bullet pierced his brain. The head of 
the ill-fated gentleman carried off by the Indians, is 
•aid to have been afterwards recognized and recover, 
ed from the savage band. The Indians fired the 
konse ef the settler (an old New Yorker) at Buffalo 
Grove, and the charred timbers and lonely door- 
posts contrasted strangely, as I viewed them in pas- 
sing, by the merning sun, with the neat new log 
dwelling a few paces off*, in which I had most com- 
fortably spent the night before. But these traces of 
savage war Soon, hy their frequency, become fami- 
liar. The aspect of the country changes conside- 
rably soon after parsing Rock River. The prairie 
is frequently broken by sudden ravines. The num- 
ber of groves increases. The streams run more ra- 
pidly over their pebbly beds, and huge masses of 
crumbling rock rise like the ruined walls of old 
eastlee along the mimic vales through which they 
lake their way. In those secluded dells a number 
of settlers had ventured to fix themselves along the 
Galena route ; and though many have now returned 
to their precarious homes, the humble dwellings and 
various little improvements of others remain as they 
left them when fleeing with their families before the 
dreaded savage. With the appearance of one of 
these cottages I was struck particularly. The roots 
of a large tree, whose branches brushed a wall of 
rock opposite to it, bad caused a sparkling brook to 
describe the form of a horse, shoe in windiug through 
a small alluvial bottom, while a row of wild plum- 
trees across the little peninsula thus formed, divided 
it from the rest of the valley, and just left room 
enough for the cabin of the settler with a few acres 
for a garden around his door. A few acres more 
along the margin of the brook supplies another en- 
closure ; and the fences and fixtuiee exhibited a 
degree of care and arrangement by no means com- 
mon in this region. But the exiled owner bad never 
returned to his tasteful though humble home. The 
open door swung loose upon a single hinge. The 
snow lay far within the threshold, and a solitary ra- 
ven perched upon the roof, seemed to consider tho 
abode of desolation so much his own that, heedless 
of a flock of his brothers which rose from some ear- 
rion near, as we approached the place, he only mo- 
ved sideways along the rafter and gave a solitary 
croak as we drove by, 

Approaching Galena, the country becomes still 
more broken and rocky, until at last a few short hills, 
hero called “knobs,” indicated our approach to Fe- 
ver River ; while the river itself at once became 
visible when we had wound round the last of these, 
and got among the broken ravines that seam the de- 
clivity, sloping down for nearly a mile to its margin. 
Short sodden hills, the bluffs of the prairie beyond, 
partly wooded and partly faced with rock, formed the 
opposite shore, while the town of Galena lay scat- 
tered along their broken outline, as if some giant had 
chucked a handful of houses against the hill side, 
and the slimy mud (for which the streets of Galena 
are celebrated) had caused them to stick there. We 
crossed on the ice, and I am now once more in a 
fnpe house. H. 

*Posms, by Cynthia Taggart, Providence, R. I. — 
Cranston Sl Hammond,— Thit is a remarkable vo- 
lume. Many of our readers will, doubtlsss, remem- 
ber an Ode to tho Poppy , published some months ago 
in this paper, in introducing which, the fact was 
stated, that the writer was, and had for years, been 
the helpless tenant of a sick bed. We here havo a 
collection of poems from tho sams pen, and writtan 
odder the same circumstances of suffering and dis- 
couragement. Yet, the mind — 'the immortal mind — 
triumphs over the sorrows of povsrty, tho bitterness 
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of affliction, and the tortures of disease, and soars on 
Empyrean wings inte the high regions of poetry. 
There is genius, grace, pathos, and, above and 
over all, a resigned ard quiet spirit, and unwavering 
Christian hope, pervading this little and well printed 
volume, that must commend it alike to the accept- 
ance of virtue, and the approbation of taste. A more 
melancholy story than that connected with the history 
of this young person, can hardly be imagined. The 
father, a revolutionary officer, feeble, broken in -*on- 
stitution, and poor, wore out the latter end of bis days 
in anxious efforts to obtain the pension due to the 
services of his youth. Just as success crowned 
these efforts, he died. His wife— {we take all these 
particulars from an affecting letter of the Reverend 
B. C. Cutler, prefixed to the poems)— was a con. 
firmed invalid, and could only, with difficulty, dis- 
charge the ordinary domestic duties. There were 
three daughters, of whom one was bereft of reason, 
and the other two were martyrs to disease, the one 
having been two years, the other seven years con- 
fined to her bed. 

We will give Mr. Cutler's own words, in telling 
the rest: — 

The father, the mother, and ene of the daughters 
appeared cheerful and resigned ; but the other da ugh 
ter seemed greatly depressed. She had been now 
seven years on a bed of exquisite pain. Her hair 
had turned gray by the unmitigated angaish of her 
head. Sleep bad long deserted her, and she seemed 
to have been in the act of martyrdom for years. — 
Confined for so long a time to her bed, incapable of 
occupation, or amusement, at times, even of devo. 
(•on, she struggled hard to say “ Thy will be done.” 
She however appeared to confide in God, hut was 
destiinte of spiritual consolation. 

In this state, and in tliia place, she composed, 
from time to time, the Poems wbch are about to be 
published. They are like the lamentatioua ef Jere. 
miab, or, more truly, I'ke the complainings of Job ; 
and may serve to make both the prosperous and the 
afflicted more grateful, and submissive to the allot- 
ments of Divine Providence. 

Tbe Poems were composed and committed to 
memory, chiefly in the night; and were committed 
to writing by the father and ethers, at their loiaure. 

A little garden before her window, the sun which 
rose and set, the winds of heaven which shook her 
cottage, and the ocean, whose “billowv anthem” 
was evor chanting at the foot of the hill, afforded 
the only variety to her thoughts. From these and 
from her bodily sufferings she draws subjects and 
illustrations for her Muse. She remains to this day 
sunk on a bed of anguish, calm and patient. 

It is hoped by the publication of these poems to 
add something to the narrow means of this afflicted, 
but unrepining household, and to pay at the same 
time a merited tribute to genius. 

We annex seme lines, which will bear sat, we 
hink, all we have said : — 

THE VOICE OF THE WIND.— 1838. 

Birr Use ! O Ust ! the mis hty Harp, 

Devoid of frame or stringy 
Touched by a band omnipoteat, 

With tones celestial rings ; 

With awAil notes now swelling high, 

Bearing mysterious power, 

Then sinking soft with gentle voice, 

Breathing of mercy’s dower. 

O list again ! the soothing sound 
Of Sympathy Is near ; 

Enchanting tones aerial 
Burst on the captive ear. 

Ah! yes, and now tbe pitying tears 
Fast falling bathe the ground ; 

Weeping the wo, the grief, tbe fears 
That wretchedness surround. 

Tlien cease my soul, no more repine ; 

Tbe healing mercy flows : 

Blest sympathy, with voice benign, 

Her cordial gifts bestows. 

OsSKSVATISNS ON THB EDUCATION OF THS DbaF AND 
Dumb : Reprinted from the North American Review. 
Boston* 1834. pp. 8o. 

A correspondent, who takes great interest in the 
subject treated in this pamphlet, aeke a place, which 
we willingly give, for the following notice of it : 

" It is a re-print of the article on Deaf and Dumb 
Instruction, in the April number of the North Ami. 
irican Review, with tbs addition of about thirty pagesi 


which the limit assigned to matter in that periodf 
cal made it necessary for the author to suppress. ' ' 

It is understood to be from the pen of Profeaeor 
Barnard, of the New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. Those who read it will have a better 
recommendation in the article itself, than any Which' 
we ehould be able to give them : and if we abstain 
from expressing our high sense of its merit, to those 
who will not peruae it, it is only beesuse we have 
not the space to prove our assertions. We may re- 
mark, however, that it is altogether superior to any* 
thing on the subject which has hitherto appeared ia 
the United States. 

Tbe thirty pages which now make their first ap- 
pearance in this pamphlet, are of a character mors 
particularly to interest the general reader. From 
them we make a few quotations. Tke first is re- 
specting personal signs : 

“ Signs denoting persons are usually derived from 
trifling peculiarities of physical conformation, of men- 
ner or of dress, which arrest the attention of the deaf 
and dumb at first eight. These peculiarities stay be 
barely transient, but the sign is retained after the cir- 
cumstance in which it originated has passed sway. 
The deaf and dumb are particularly expert in detest- 
ing distinctive circumstances which wonld escape or- 
dinary observation. When President Monroe ristsd 
the Asylum at Hartford, he wore a cocked hat, of tho 
old school ; and it was by reference to this article of 
drese, that he was ever after designated among tho 
pupils. The same sign has sines beeeme generalis- 
ed ; and it is now applied indiscriminately to all Pra- 
sidents, whether their functions be political or other- 
wise. Dr. Spunheim, on the occasion of a similar 
visit, in taking a survey of the pupils assembled for 
prayers, placed his hand for a moment over his eyes 
to screen them from the light . The imitation of this 
action afterwards constituted hie distinctive sign.” 

The following facts with respect to the dea( dumb, 
sod blind girl, st the American Asylum, who attrac- 
ted so much attention a few years sines, may, per- 
haps, interest some ef our readers : 

Julia Brace, at present in the Asylum at Hart- 
ford, was deprived at once of hearing and of sight, at 
the early age of fonr years. She bore her calamity, 
at first, with little resignation; but her diapoaitipn. 
at lenghth, became remarkably serene. The ac- 
complished pen of our American Hemans, Mrs. Si* 
gourney, an early benefactress of this unfortunate fe- 
male, hae already grien her story to the public ; to 
the correctness of which we take pleasure in hers 
according our testimony. We do this the rather, 
that since the publication of that article, many per- 
sona, induced by its statements to visit Julia, have 
found in her a less interesting object than they had. 
anticipated. This poor girl ie sot now, in fact, 
what she was. It is painful to observe, that, as, her 
monotonous years roll away, the same docility, the 
aame uniform placidity of temper, the same wil- 
lingness to meet the advances of strangers, and tke 
same readiness to exhibit proofs of her manual dex- 
terity, and of her wonderful sagacity in distinguish- 
ing individuals, and tbe articles belonging to them 
are not always apparent. But in Julia Brace, not- 
withstanding her absolute exclusion from society, 
the existence of the moral sense, ie strikingly man- 
ifest. With her the right of property ie sacred. — 
An article committed to her for examination or for 
keeping, she will deliver to no individual but the 
owner, to whom she will deliver it without hesita- 
tion, and with an appearance of satisfaction. Should 
the owner neglect to receive it, she will even force 
it upon him, and having satisfied herself that it is 
once in hie hand, will immediately relinquish her 
hold. She selects her own articles of clothing from 
among those of all the female pupils, and never, in 
any instance, has been known to appropriate the pro- 
perty of another.” 

Although we are compelled with these two sk- 
tracts to finish onr notice of this article, we matt not 
omit to mention that its general character is that of 
a labored disquisition, and that the anecdotes which 
wc have quoted, and others similar to them, are us. 
troduced only by way of illustration. The author 
appears to understand his subject, and ie Intent on 
penetrating fundamental principles, insteadof merely 
skimming the surface. The whole paper seems 
calculated to do much towards rescuing thfe ‘subject 
of deaf and dumb instruction from the Compere lively 
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low estimate formed of it bo the public, and towards 
giving it a consideration equal to that with which 
the subject is viewed in France. 

Harper’s Family Library — Vols. LXVI., LXVTI., 
L XVIII., LXIX. — New- York, Harper & Brothers. 
— It is a source of real gratification to us, as we are 
sure it must be to the friends of knowledge and good 
letters throughout our country, that amidst the inter- 
ruptions and disasters which have more or less para- 
lyzed all other trades, these enterprizing publishers, 
are enabled to continuo their career of useful ac- 
tivity. 

Of the four volumes before us, the first two are a 
continuation, or second series, by Allan Cunninq- 
am, of the L ives of Eminent Painters ; and those 
who read the first series with pleasure — as from the 
taste with which the general subject is handled, and 
tho agreeable style of the writer must have been the 
universal result — will find the continuation not less at- 
tractive. From the life of Copley, our American 
artist, we make the following extract, both for the 
sake of the description given of the picture — one 
that the present relation of our Supreme Executive 
with the Senate of the United States renders, per. 
haps, somewhat admonitory — and for the very cal- 
culating and business like letter of Earl Ferrers : 

The mind of Copley teemed with large pictures: 
lie had hardly failed in his Irish subject before he re. 
solved to try an English one, viz. the Arrest of the 
Five Members of the Commons by Charles the First. 
Malone, on indefatigable friend, supplied the his- 
torical information, and gave a list of the chief men 
whose faces ought to be introduceed. It was the 
good fortune of the eminent men of those days, both 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, that their portraits had 
chiefly been taken by the inimitable Vandyke : all 
that had to be done, therefore, was to co'lect these 
heads, and paint his picture from them. They were, 
it is true, scattered east, west, north, and south ; but 
no sooner was Copley's undertaking publicly announ- 
ced, than pictures catne from all quarters ; and it is 
a proof of fiis name and fame that such treasures 
were placed in his hands with the most unlimited 
confidence. The labor which this picture required 
must have beenimmenso ; besides the grouping, the 
proper distribution of parts, and the passion and 
varied feelings of the scene, he had some fifty-eight 
likenesses to make of a size corresponding with his 
design. The point of time chosen is when the King 
having demanded if Hampden. Pym, Hollis, Hazel- 
rig, and Strode were present, Lenthall, the Speaker, 
replies, — “ I have, Sir, neither eyes to see, nor 
tongue to speak, in this place, bnt as the House is 
pleased to direct me.** The scene is one of deep in. 
terest, and the artist has handled it with considerable 
skill and knowledge. The head I like best is the 
dark and enthusiastic Sir Harry Vane : the Cromwell 
is comparatively a failure. Many have left their seats 
dismayed ; while fear, and anger, and indignation 
have thrown the whole into natural groupings : the 
picture was much talked of when it appeared, and de- 
serves to be remembered still. 

There has always been a difficulty in disposing of 
historical pictures in this country ; and no one was 
doomed to experience it more than Copely : no cus- 
Comer made his appearance for Charles and the im. 
peached Members. I know not whether the follow- 
ing remarkable letter, from a wealthy peer, arose 
from his own inquiries, or from an ofTer made by the 
artist; the letter, however, is genuine, and proves 
that they err, who imagine that the spirit of bargain- 
ing is confined to mercantile men : — 

•• Lord Ferrers's compliments to Mr. Copley ; he 
cannot form any judgment of the picture ; but, as mo- 
ney is scarce, and any one may make eight per cent, 
of their money in the funds, and particularly in navy 
bills, and there is so much gaming, he hopes he'll ex- 
case his valuing his picture in conformity to the times, 
and not think he depreciates in the least from Mr. 
Copeley's just merit ; but if he reckons fifty-seven 
figures, there are not above one.third that are capital, 
but are only heads or a little more ; and therefore he 
thinks, according to the present times, if he gels nine 
hundred pounds for the picture with the frame, after 
the three other figures are put in, and it is completely 
finished, and he has the power of taking a copy, it is 
pretty near the value : that is what very few people 
can afford to give for a picture* However, if Mr. 
Copley would undertake to do a family piece for him 
with about six figures, about the size of the picture 
he has of Mr. Wright's, with frame and all, he would 


agree to give him a thousand guineas for the two pic- 
tures. But he imagines the emperor or some of the 
royal family may give him more, perhaps a great deal 
more, which he wishes they may, and thinks he well 
desurves ; but if he can't make a better bargain, Lord 
Ferrers will stand to what he says, and give him six 
months to consider of it, and will not take it amiss if 
he sells it for ever so little more than he has men- j 
tioned, as he has stretched to the utmost of his purse, i 
though he does not think he has come near up to Mr. 
Copley's merit. 

44 Upper Seymour Street , 5 tk June, 1791." 

The two other volumes present us with a History 
of Arabia by Andrew Crichton. 

Considering how much of real and substantial 
knowledge, and how much of delightful romance we 
owe to Arabian learning and Arabian fancy, and haw 
great the influence which was exercised even in 
western Europe by the warlike race that for a while 
held dominion from the Pillars of Hercules to the 
Wall of China, we are less conversant with the his- 
tory of their country, than with the history of any 
other. Mr. Crichton in the«»e two volumes, has con- 
densed a vast mass af information, rectifying by con- 
sulting the records of modern travellers and invest!, 
gators — especially among ths latter the exact and 
indefatigable Niebuhr — many, erroneous crudities 
and prejudices. 

We annex as a fair specimen of the work, a notice 
of the taste for, and rapid growth of, literature, sci- 
ence and the arts, under the Abassides : 

It was at a period whon ignorance and barbarism 
overspread every part of the Western World, that 
literature and philosophy found an asylum in the 
schools of the Saracens. Unlike the Goths and 
Huns, they became the instructors and enlighteners 
of the countries they had conquered. Their stern 
fanaticism yielded to the mild influence of letters ; 
and, by a singular anomuly in the history of nations, 
Europe became indebted to the implacable enemies 
of her religion nnd her liberties for her most valu- 
able lessons in science and the arts. In the pre- 
ceding chapters af this work we have beheld the 
disciples of Mohammed in the character of warriors 
and conquerors. Their success in arms had been 
enough to satiate even the most unmeasured ambi. 
tion. But, great and splendid as were (he events 
we have just detailed, we shall turn with pleasure 
from fields of blood, from scenes of misery and vice, 
to contemplete the more gentle and useful progress 
of tho Arabs in the cultivation of learning. The 
first Mussulmans knew, or at least esteemed, no 
other book than the Koran. But this aversion to 
intellectual pursuits gradually relaxed, in proportion 
aa their faith and their empire extended. The pos. 
session of those happy countries, so long the seats 
of ancient taste and splendor, naturally introduced 
among them a spirit of refinement ; and here their 
career was as rapid and surprizing as it had been 
in the field. The literature of Greece, such as it 
was in the days of Pericles, required the slow 
growth of nearly eight centuries of progressive 
cultivation. The same period elapsed between 
the foundation of Rome and the age of Augustus. 

In France, the reign of Louis XIV., the brilliant 
era of wit nnd genius, was 1200 years subsequent 
to that of Clovis. But among the Saracens, such 
was their enthusiasm for learning, that little more 
than a single century elapsed from the period of 
their deepest barbarism to the universal diffusion 
of science over the vast extent of their dominions. 

It was in the year 641 that Omar committed the 
Alexandrian library to the fiamet, and in 750 the 
house of Abbas, the munificent patrons of letters, 
mounted the throne. 

Under the first ef the Omrniadan caliphs, the 
genius of Greece had begun to obtain an influence 
over the Arabs. But it was net till the great and 
final division of the. empire— till Bagdad arose, a 
fair aud splendid city — that the golden age of Ara- 
bian literature commenced in the East, and the 
Muses were courted f.om their hallowed retreats 
beyond the Bosphorus, to expiate the guilt of con- 
quest, and illustrate the fame of the Abbasides. Al- 
manaor, successful in his domestic wars, turned his 
thoughts to the acquisition of science. Accident 
brought him acquainted with a Greek physician, 
named George, who was invited to court to pre 
scribe for the removal of a temporary indigestion. 
To him the Saracens were indebted for the intro, 
duction of medicine. The famous Haroun al Raa. 
chid haa acquired a splendid name as the encourager 


j of letters. He was fond of poetry and mnsic, and 
j himself considerably skilled in these divine arts. Vo. 
lumes have been written on the learning of the Mea 
lem empire during this caliph's reign. Whenover he 
undertook a journey, or a pilgrimage, he carried with 
him a retinue of a hundred learned men. The Arabs 
were deeply indebted to him for their rapid progress 
I in education, for he issued a law that a school should 
be attached to every mosque erected within his do. 
minions. With a toleration superior to the fanaticism 
of his creed, he did not despise the knowledge which 
the believers of another faith possessed. The head 
of his schools, and the chief director of academical 
studies in his empire, was a Nestorian Christian of 
Damascus, of the name of John ibn Messue. Hie 
generous example was imitated by his successors ; 
and in a short time the sciences that were cultivated 
in the capital were diffused to the distant extremities 
of the caliphate. 

But the Augustus of Arabian literature was Alma, 
moun, whose attention from his youth had been chief. 
\y engrossed with books and study. Even in his 
father's liietime, and during his journey to Khorasan, 
of which he was appointed governor, he had selected 
for his companions the most eminent scholars among 
the Greeks, Persians, and Chaldeans. His accession 
to the throne did not abate his ardor for knowledge. 
Bagdad became the resort of poets, philosophers and 
mathematicians, from every country and of every 
creed. His ambassadors and agents in Armenia, Sy- 
ria and Egypt were ordered to collect the most im- 
portant books that could be discovered. The literary 
relics of the conquered provinces, which his gover- 
no re amassed with infinite care, were brought to the 
foot of the throne as the most precious tribute he 
could demand. Hundreds of camels might be seen 
entering Bagdad loaded with volumes of Greek, 
Hebrew and Persian literature: and such of them as 
were thought to be adapted to* the purposes of in- 
struction, were at the royal command translated by 
the most skilful interpreters into the Arabic language, 
that all classes might read and understand them. — 
Masters, instructors, translators, and commentators 
formed the court of Bagdad, which appeared rather 
to be a learned academy than the capital of a luxurious 
and warlike government. Aware t of the vast tree, 
aures that were deposited in the libraries of Constan. 
tinople, Almaraoun, in concluding a treaty of peace 
with the Grecian Emperor, Michael III., stipulated, 
as one of the conditions, that a collection of rare and 
valuable authors should be delivered up to him. — 
These were immediately subjected to the process of 
translation; but it must be recorded with regiet, 
that, through an ill-judged partiality for his native 
tongue, he gave orders that after the Arabic ver- 
sions were finished, the original manuscripts should 
be burned. 

The Caliph Vathek not only admired and counte- 
nanced literature and the sciences, but was himself a 
proficient in some of them, especially poetry and mu- 
sic. He was particularly addicted to astrology ; and 
having conferred with some of his learned fraternity 
in his last illness, they assured him, on consulting his 
horoscope, that his reign was yet to endure fifty 
years. His death in ten days falsified this predic. 
tion, and ruined the credit of Hasson ibn Sohal. Abu 
Masher, an eminent astrologer, flourished in the 
reign ot Moslem ; but his talents received sorry en- 
couragement, for that prince ordered him to be se- 
verely whipped, because an event which he had fore, 
told actually came to pass. 

Long after the power of the Abbassides had dwin- 
died into a mere pageant of state, they affected to pa- 
tronize and cultivate learning. Many distinguished 
men in almost every scieuce illustrated this period of 
Saracen history ; but the capital of the muses in the 
East had seen innumerable rivals spring up in other 
parts of the empire. The last prince that shed a ray 
of departing glory on his race was the Caliph Mos- 
tanser, who adorned Bagdad by the celebrated coL 
lege that bore his name. According to oriental his. 
torians, this edifice had no equal in the Moslem world, 
whether we consider the beauty and elegance of the 
building, the number of students it contained, or the 
splendid revenues assigned it by its founder. Each 
of the four chief sects of the Sonneea had its appoint- 
ed professor, with a monthly salary and a mam ten 
once from the royal exchequer. Every student had 
daily a very handsome allowance of provisions of all 
kinds. There were baths set apart for their use, and 
a physician employed to attend them at the caliph’s 
expense. 

Stories op Poland ; by Robin Caryir. Boston .* 
Clapp & Broader*.— This is a well-timed and in- 
structive little book, intended to interest children in 
the fete end history of unhappy Poland. The stories 
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ue well told, and there ire i greet many pictures, 
moreover. 

Celebrated Speeches of Chatham, Burke and 
Erskine ; to which is added the argument of Mr. 
Macintosh in the case of Peltier ; selected by a mem- 1 
her of the Philadelphia Bar : lvol. 8vo ; Philadel- 
phia , Ksr A Biddle. — We are glad to see such mo- 
dels presented in so good a form to the youth of our 
country. We lack taste as orators ; we are too re. 
dundant — to# verbose ; apt to overcharge, and above ' 
all, to spia out interminably our harangues. Where ' 
there is boundless wealth both of knowledge and fan- 1 
cy, as with Mr. Burke, one may endure, — for even 
than it is a penance, — a book under the aame of a 
speech ; but only think of Mr. Benton, of Missouri, 
inflicting such a punishment on the nation. The 
volume if well printed ; and is, we are glad to learn, ' 
to be followed by another, giving speeches of Fox, 
Pitt, Sheridan, Canning, and Brougham. 

National Calendar and Annals of the United 
States, for 1834, by Peter Force: Wat king ton, 
Pishet Thomson.— To this book we have been in- 
debted for much valuable information, for which er- 
roneously we have given credit from time to time to 
the Blue Book , so often referred to in Congress, and 
which we confounded with this. Their contents are 
very similar,; and te any one who would Know the 
interior and whole detail of our Government — the 
number and duty of officers — amount of compensa- 
tion-— and everything that relates to the actual and 
active machinery of the system, this a most valua- 
ble manual — and we recommend it accordingly. 

Helen, a Tale, by Maria Edgeworth ; 2 vela. : 
Philadelphia , Caret Lea & Blanchard. — After a 
long interval we have here a new work from the ad- 
mirabfe pen of Miss Edgeworth. Time does not 
seem to have abated aught of its former spirit. — 
Helen will be read with avidity — and by those who 
meditate the moral, as well as enjoy the incidents of 
such a tale — with certain benefit. It is an illustra. 
tion throughout of the value and indispensableness 
of Truth, and of the dangers of any concealment of 
it. The three characters— of Miss Clarendon, who 
sometimes made truth repulsive— of Lady Cecilia, 
who could not understand that it was necessary al- 
ways to adhere to it — and of Helen, who, wherever 
her dwn self or own interests were concerned, al- 
ways told it — though in the affairs of her friend Ce- 
cilia* assenting to — not deceit — but concealment — 
are admirably wrought out — and combined as they 
urolith a good general story, of high life, and much 
— perhaps too much elaborately clever dialogue — 
constitutes altogether a charming work. 

The Harpers, we should add, have, also just is- 
sued this latest work of Miss Edgeworth — in one 
volume, constituting Vol. X.— of their handsome, 
uniform, and well executed stereotype edition of the 
Tales and Novels of Miss Edgeworth. 

SUMMARY. 

Tux Fine Arts. — In the hope that the sun of May 
will soon shine upon us* and tempt abroad the lovers 
of the beautiful in art, we commend to the notice of 
our readers the exhibition at the Academy of Arts in 
Barclay street, of Coifs picture of the Angel appear - 
ing to the Shepherds, and Ball Hughe ft group of 
Uncle Toby and Widow W adman . 

The picture is a very striking one, and the subject, 
difficult as it is, is treated with great skill. In the 
midst of a flue landscape, constituting of itself an at. 
tractive painting, the shepherds are suddenly star- 
tled by tbe appearance of the heavenly messenger 
and the shining forth of the bright star indicating the 
spot to which they were directed. Prostrate on the 
earth, they listen to the glad tidings of a Saviour born 
unto them and all mankind, and their reverential awe 
is well contrasted by the unconscious and undisturb- 
ed serenity of the dumb flocks around. The star, by 


a most happy license, is represented as darting forth 
its refulgent light in rays that form a cross, and the 
effect is' greatly heightened by its reflection in a 
transparent sheet of water beneath. Among the mi- 
nor accessories is that of a snow white lamb in the 
foreground typifying the spotless birth announced to 
the Shepherds. The coloring, design, and general 
effect of the picture strike us as admirable ; and the 
only objection we have to make is one common to all 
others where spiritual and incorporeal beings are in- 
troduced and presented in the substantial form and 
lineaments of morula. It shocks the natural sense 
to see such figures sell-supported in air, and robed 
in drapery of earthly texture. 

The group by Ball Hughet , which is in an adjoin- 
ing apartment, presents Uncle Toby in the sentry 
box, invaded by the Widow Wadman, complaining of 
something in her eye, which she is showing to the 
simple minded and unsuspicious soldier, who looks 
into it with all his credulous soul — without, indeed, 
finding there ought that troubled her, but not without 
the risk of being thereby considerably troubled him- 
self. The whole appearance of theWidow might, in 
truth, trouble a stoic. We could hardly imagine that 
so much expression could be thrown into so cold a 
material. The folds in the robe are almost incredi- 
bly natural ; and the little foot that is carelessly drop- 
ped into view from beneathit, could not be improved. 
Tbe figure ot Uncle Toby strikes us as comparative- 
ly too large, and the limbs particularly as too robust 
for the body. 

We wish our Broadway fashionables, of both sexes, 
would make the Academy a lounge. The position is 
central ; the rooms are well ordered ; and the at- 
traction of these two Exhibitions sufficrent to invite 
repeated visits — besides the chance of meeting there 
" all one's acquaintances.** 

Lake Ontario. — The Steamboat United States, 
Capt. Van De Water, touched at the mouth of the 
Genesee River, on Wednesday last, with 1000 pas- 
sengers ! 

Genesee River. — The Steamboat Genesee, Capt. 
Weed, has commenced her trips between Rochester 
and Genesee. She went from Genesee to Roches, 
ter in six hours. 

The Sag Harbor Corrector states, that a boat 
which left that place on Saturday for Three Mile 
Harbor, having on board John Perry, Collins Miller, 

Jonathan Miller Stillman, all of Easthampton, 

has since been found at sea a wreck, and it is suppos- 
od those on board were drowned. 

The Cherokee Phoenix of 29th March, is in mourn, 
ing for the death of the honorable William Wirt, 
whom it denominates “not only the legal and able 
councellor of the Cherokcea, but likewise their most 
sincere and faithful friend.** 

Appointments. — The Globe contains a long list 
of officers confirmed by the Senate. Most of them 
are reappointments connected with the Custom 
HouVfe, and the land offices. Among them we re- 
mark Aaron Ogden , as AssistantCollector at Jersey 
City, and in this State Thomat Loomis , Collector 
at Sackett’s Harbor, Jacob Gould at Rochester, Sey- 
mour Sewell at Lewistown, Baron S. Doty at 
Ogdensburg, Jere Carrier at Capo Vincent, John 
P. Osborne at Sagg Harbor, David B. McNeil at 
Pittsburg, George H, McWhorter at Oswego, and Sam 
Swartwout at New York. 

The United States Frigate Brandywine sailed yes. 
terday for Norfolk. 

Officers. — David Deacon, Captain, — Lieutenants, 
William Inman, Henry Bruce, J. G. Van Brunt, 
Edward S. Johnson, John H. Smith, H. H. Hobbs. — 
A. A. Adee, Surgeon. — Samuel F. Hazard Sailing 
Master. — J. R. Lambert, Chaplain, — A. G. Gambrill, 
Assistant Surgeon. — -Passed Midshipmen, John 
Weems, William C. Spencer, E. M. Yard, Charles 
Green, Luther Stoddard, William B. Ludlow, J. S. 
Patterson, C. H. Piper, C. Valantine, L. W. Wilkins, 
Daniel McKey, C, R. P. Rodgers, Francis Winslow, 
J. S. Biddle v M, D. E. Watson, R. R. Nicholla, Jss. 
W. Reed, S. Pierce, Franois Loury, Joseph Norville. 
— Boys acting aa Midshipmen, R. B. Biel, John Den- 
nis, Howard Tjllotson. — John Peira, Jr. Schoolman 
ter.— Charles Bosrdman Carpenter. — J. R. Childs, 
Sailmoker. — Daniel Jaraea Gunner. — D. McComb, 
Purser’s Steward.-— James C. Low, Masters Mate. 
— 1 Thomas C. Ryall, Captain’s Clerk. 

Ship Brandywine, A Jos. H. Terry, Pureer. 


The Opera at Philadelphia seems more attractive 
to the ladies than to the gentlemen : the latter of 
whom, according to the Philadelphia papers, not 
even music and beauty combined can draw to 
the theatre. 


New Banks. — Seven bills have passed both houses 
of the Legislature for the incorporation of Banks, 
and one increasing the capital stock of an exieting 
bank, as follows : Capital. 

Commercial Bank, Buffalo . - $400,000 

Sackets-Harbor Bonk, Sack ets-H arbor 200,000 

Commercial Bank, New York . - 500,000 

Orleans County Bank, Albion - - 200,000 

Albany City Bank, Albany - - 500,000 

Farmers* A Manufacturers* Bsnk,Po*ksepsie 300,000 
Highland Bank, Newburgh - - 200,-000 

Phoenix Bank, New York [increased] 1,000,000 


—[Alb. Argus.] $3,300,000 

General E. Hawkins, of Union District, S. C., died 
very suddenly on the 16th inst. 


[From the Journal of Commerce,] 

Pncinix Buildings Burnt. — About 9 o’clock last 
evening, an alarm of fire was sounded, which was 
found to proceed from the large five story brick 
building S. E. corner of Wall and Water streets, 
known as the Phcenix Buildings. It is about 60 feet 
on Wall street, by say 50 on Water street. When 
we reached the spot, the 5th story was completely 
on fire, and the great height of the building rendered 
it impossible to reach it, except by the hydrant. Tha 
firemen, however, by going inside of the building, 
and upon the neighboring roofs, succeeded in saving 
the three lower stories, except that the third was 
somewhat injured. The 4th and 5th, with the roof, 
were totally destroyed except the walls. Great 
credit is due to the firemen for arresting the flames 
where they did. 

The 5th story was occupied by Messrs. Bowne So 
Co. as s book bindery. Here the fire originated. 

In the fourth story was the priming office of the 
Mercantile Advertiser, the materials of which, is- 
eluding a Napier press, were almost wholly destroy, 
sd. We are happy to state, however, that the pro- 
prietors (Butler So Co.) were insured, and that they 
have lost none of their books. A part of this story 
was occupied by Oakley Sl Co. for the storage of 
wool. 

Tho third story was also occupied by Oakley A 
Co., who, we understand, were insured. 

The 2nd story, which was not injured except by 
water, was occupied by George Barrell, Produce 
Broker ; W. Cshoon A Co, cotton brokers ; and two 
offices were unoccupied. 

The first story was occupied by Bowne A Co, 
(the same who owned the bindery) as a station- 
er's shop, Wm. N. Norris, copper smith ; and J. 
Mathews, hide dealer. Bowne A Co*s goods were 
principally removed and thus escaped being drench- 
ed with water. They were insured. 

Ths building was owned by Mr. Weyraan, senior. 

The receipts of the Cooper Benefit at New Orleans 
amounted to about two thousand five hundred dollars 

Awful Calamity . — We copy from the Kittanning (Armstrong 
cunty) Gazette and Columbian, the following account of a 
most distressing occurrence : 

On the night of Friday, the 18th inetant, the house and barn 
of Captain John C. Kissinger, of Toby township, in this coun- 
ty, were consumed by fire, and what is most shocking to relate, 
nine »f hi* children perishad in the Jlomt* ! Tile parents wore 
absent on a visit to Mrs. Kissinger's father's, s distance of about 
eight miles. Out of eleven children, two only are left— one an 
infant which the parents ha • with tliem, and the other a daugh- 
ter eight years or age, who was sway from home. The way 
the fire originated is not known, and It was not discovered till 
scout 9 o'clock tho following morning. One horse and a large, 
quantity of grsiu were consumed ; In short, nothing was left ljm 
or about ths house or bam unconsumed. 

A gentleman who had been present at the scene of the cala- 
mity. subsequently called upon us, from whom we teamed a, 
few additional particulars.. The sufferers were from nineteen 
years of age downwards. So far aa could be observed, thd 
bones were in tbe same relative position in which they slept, 
which leads to tbe belief that they were smothered in their 
beiis by the smoke before the flames reached them. One only 
had gone to a different part of the house. Awful as was the 
agent of their death, it was probably attended with but little 
suffering. The unhappy parents were at first (and very pru- 
dently too) only Informed of the destruction of their property. 
The father returned on Saturday, hut the mother remaiaed at 
her futher's until the next morning, still ignorant of the exteat 
of he* loss. When she arrived, she surveyed for a moment the 
smoking ruins, and then asked for ksr children Let the reader 
imagine, if be can, the effect of the shocking disclosure. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, and one calculated to beisbt- 
ea, if passible, lira distress of these parents, their oldest child 
was burnt to death some years since. 

A horse and a yoke of oxen were burnt. A dog that lay la 
the barn, was burnt, and his bones were found in the place lie 
was accustomed to He. Two large bogs were consumed In ths 
pen, although the door was open. 

On Sunday, the bones of the children were collected, deposi- 
ted in a coffin, aud burled, in presence of a large concourse of 
sympathizing friends and neighbors. An Impressive discount 
was dsttveiea at ths grave, ny the Rev. Mi. M r Gen sugh. 
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The weather for the last two or three days has 
been aa cold and boisterous as we usually experience 
in the early part of March. Ice was formed on 
Friday and Saturday nights, and we had snow 
squalls on these days and yesterday. It is feared 
that the early vegetation has sustained injury. 

Yesterday morning a severe N. W. gale set in, 
and continued ’till evening. Some damage was done 
to the shipping in the North river. The ship Em. 

{ Ress, lying at pier No. 4, broke her fasts and ran 
qto the brig Marcellus, both of which were conside. 
rably damaged. Other vessels received slight in- 
jary. The tin roofs and gutters of the new stores, 
Nop. 56 and 57 Whitehall, were blown off. 

A small wooden tenement, comer of Cherry and 
Oliver streets, was nearly destroyed by fire yester- 
afternoon. — [Mercantile.] 

United States Bank. — The National Intelligen. 
eer of Saturday says,— 

“ Mr. Duncan, of Illinois, yesterday laid upon the 
table of the House of Representatives, in order that 
it might be printed, sn amendment which he intends 
to move to the bill lately reported by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, for regulating the deposites of 
the public money in the State Banks, when that bill 
shall come up. That amendment proposes that the 
Charter of the present Bank of the United 8tates 
shall be continued for ten years from the 4th day of 
March, 1836, provided that the United Slates shall 
surrender the whole of its stock, and the present 
stockholders shall surrender half of the stock 
in the Bank held by them respectively ; the 
several States to have the right to subscribe, 
at par value, in proportion to their respective repre. 
dentation in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, for the twenty.one millions of dollars 
of stock so to be surrendered, or the citizens thereof, 
in the event of any State's declining to subscribe and 
pay in the amount of the quota on or before the 1st 
day of January, 1836. The amendment embraces 
eeveral other new features ; such as limiting the 
dividend onjuock to seven per cent, per annum ; the 
surplus, after the accumulation of a contingent fund 
of three millions, to be paid over into the Treasury 
of the United States ; prohibiting the issue of any 
notes of a denomination less than ten dollars ; re. 
qeiring a bonus of $300,000 per annum, to be appro, 
printed to internal improvements, dtc. &e. This 
being the first practical proposition in the House of 
llppresentalives contemplating, in any form, the ex> 
tension of the charter of the present Bank of the Uni 
ted States, we have thought this brief note of it might 
be acceptable to our readers ** 

The occurrence of a fire in New.Orleans, on the 
10th instant, has led to a disclosure of circumstances 
of a horrifying character. The Courier of that day 
has the annexed particulars : 

•'A fire broke out this morning in the kitchen of 
Madame Lalaurie, corner of Royal and Bayou streets, 
which was soon wrapt in flames. It was known to 
tome of the neighbors, that the upper part of this 
building was used as a prison, and that it was then 
tenanted by several unfortunate slavey loaded with 
chains. Information of this fact was communicated 
to Judge Canonge, who instantly waited on Mr. La. 
laurie, and asked permission of that gentleman, in a 
polite manner, to have the sieves removed to a place 
of safety ; when the latter, with much rudeness re- 
plied, that 4 there were those who would be better 
employed if they would attend to their own affairs 
instead of officiously intermeddling with the concerns 
of other people.* The flames gaining rapidly on the 
building, orders were given to break open the doors, 
which being promptly obeyed, a most appalling sight 
was presented, in the shape of several wretched ne. 
gross emerging from the fire, their bodies covered 
with scars and loaded with chains ! Amongst them 
was a female slave, upwards of 60 years of age, who 
would not move. Some young men earned her to 
,the city, guard house, where the others, six in num- 
ber* were also conducted, to be protected from the 
Cruelty of their owner. We saw one of these miser., 
able beings. The sight was so horrible that we could 
scares look upon it The most savage heart could 
act have witacsscdi the spectacle unmoved. He had 
a large hole in his head, his body from head to foot 


was covered with scars and filled with worms ! !! 
The sight inspired us with so much horror, that even 
at the moment of writing this article, we shudder 
from its effects. Those who have seen the others 
represent them to be in a similar condition. 

We forbear a further description of this revolting 
spectacle, as it can hardly be agreeable to the feel, 
ings of our readets. We hope the Grand Jury will 
take cognizance of this unparalleled outrage, and 
bring the perpetrators of it to the punishment they 4 
so richly deserve.** 

The Bee, of the 11th instant, says — 44 The popu- 
lace have repaired to the house of this woman, and 
have demolished and destroyed everything upon 
which they could lay their hands. At the time of 
inditing this, the fury of the mob remained still 
unabated, and threatens the demolition of the entire 
edifice." 

The New Orleans papers of a date snbsequent to 
those which relate the revolting incidents in the above 
extract, inform us, that a day or two after the fire, 
and when all the property of the woman fiend whose 
unheard of cruelties are the subject of this extract, 
was replaced in her house, a large collection of per- 
sons assembled, and gutted it from top to bottom, de. 
molishing every article of furniture, tearing up the 
floors even, and leaving nothing but the walls stand, 
ing. Plate, jewelry, glass, piano's, dtc., were tossed 
into the street and trampled under foot. One paper 
estimates the damage altogether, at $40,000. Mob 
law is always bad law — yet in this case, human na- 
ture could not but revolt against the atrocities so 
providentially revealed. 

John H. Eaton has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent of tha.United States, with the advise and con- 
sent of the Senate, to be Governor of the Territory 
of Florida, to succeed Governor Duval, whose term 
of service has expired. The nomination, made to 
the Senate some days ago, was confirmed yesterday. 
— [National Intelligencer of Friday.] 

Ur a Taxi. — The following letter from the Post 
Master of Columbia, S. C. accounts for the failure of 
two mails. 

Loss or thz Mail. 

Pott Office , Columbia , 5. C. 14* A April , 1834. 

One of the Mails going North, got lost in the river 
between this and Camden, yesterday morning, and 
the other is now on a tree in the river and unap- 
proachable. It is not known which Mail got lost ; 
the dnvers think it is the Great Mail which lodged 
on the tree : if they judge from is size, it is probable 
they are mistaken ; for our Mail on Sunday was sent 
off in a very large Portmanteau. One of the negroes 
attending at the Ferry got drowned. 

The Wateree river is very full, and we have 
had no Northern Mail since Friday night. 

Respectfully, 

B. F. Rawls, Ass’* P. M. 

P.M • Augusta, Geo. 

New Orleans, April 15. — We understand that on 
Friday night last, a young man by the name of Kel- 
ly, in a fit of passion, cut the throat of his wife with a 
razor. Immediately after, believing her dead, he cut 
his own with the same instrument. The wife was 
not dead on Saturday morning last, and hopes were 
then entertained of her recovery. We have been un- 
able to obtain any further particulars. 

SkipwDrtck .— British bark Robert Russell, from N. 
Orleans for Liverpool, was lost on Sand Key, first 
March. Cargo will be saved — part of it bad arrived 
at Nassau, N. P. on the 15th. 

The Girard Bank. — The President of the Girard 
Bank has made an arrangement with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by which that institution terminates 
its connexion with the Treasury. The deposites 
will be given up by the first of July. — [Philadelphia 
Intelligencer.] 

The Arkansas Gazette of the 15th instant, furnish, 
es information of the death of Lieut. Wm. Bradford, 
of the United States Dragoons, by the accidental dis- 
charge of one of his pistols whilst placing them in 
the holsters, preparatory to mounting his horse. — 
His remains were carried to and interred at Fort 
£ibson. 

The Norfolk Beacon says — “The schooner Miner- 
va, of Thomaetown, Gray, while lying between the 
forts, was strusk by lightning, on Saturday morning i 
last, at about 5 o clock. Both masts were struck at J 
the same time, injuring them so much as to render 
them unfit for use — thej lightning descended to^the j 


deck, a part of which was ripped up— the crew asca- 
ped uninjured. 

Mr. Isaac Edwards, of Penntownship, in the west, 
em section of Chester county, informs us that he 
disposed of 21 libs, of Butter from four cows, in the 
space of eleven weeks, in the early part of last sea- 
son ; besides furnishing the ordinary supplies of a fa- 
mily of from four to seven persons. — [Westchester 
Village Record.] 

Recipe por Scarlet Fever. — A very sim- 
ple remedy, says a correspondent, for this 
dreadful disorder, is now using in this city 
with good effect. It is merely a mixture of 
Cayenne pepper, salt, and vinegar, used as a 
gargle. — [Commercial Advertiser.] 


NEW YORK MARKET, APRIL 25. 

Liquors. — Prom a cargo of Hourglass Ola then Wers sold ra 
tbs wharf 60 pipes in lots, at 105 cents; from store it is sold at 
106 cents. Bordeaux Brandy, Crown brand, at 1 15 cents. Sc. 
Croix Rum on the wharf at 93 cents. Whiskey ia bis, at 84 
cents, and in drudge casks st 99 cents. 

Provisions.— Beef end pork continued to go off freely, and 
at Ail I prices. Orleans prime pork, re Inspected, at $9 95. Ia 
butter morels doing; dairy we quote at 19 1 2 a 15 cents, which 
is rather a low price. The stack of cheese is low. 

Wool.— P rices tend downwardfwith but few sales. 

Corn Exchange.— Flour was heavy throughout. Common 
brands of Western dosed at $5 37, and foncy at *5 50; some 
Utica city was said at #5 31 ; Troy and Albany add at $5 on 
some short account. 1760 bushels good Genesee wheat in store 
was sold at 106 3-4 cents a bushel ; a cargo arrived from Virgi- 
nia, but was not sold. Rye sold freely at 6U cents for northsre. 
Northern corn at 60 a 69 cents 


BALTIMORE MARKET— April 25. 

Coffee.—' There has been a fair demand on the part ef the 
trade for Rio Coffee. 

Flour — Hotoerd street Flour.— The demand for this descrip 
lion has been quite limited, and transactions from stores are 
consequently out lew. 

City Milt o Flour — We have no sales to report. 

Susquehanna flour.— The quality of this descript 4 ™* Is gene- 
rally much approved this season, sad the arUcle has been la fair 
demand for export. 

Grain— Wheat — The sales of Wheat since our last weakly 
report, have been at an advance of several cents per bushel. — 
Most of ibe City Mills are yet idle for the want of wheat. 

Cbm. — There was a full supply at the opening of the market 
on Monday, and prices receded a lht!e. Sales of yellow were 
made at 55 cents, and of white at 55a56 cts 

Rye .— We have to note a decline in prices. 

Oats . — Sales as in quaUtv at 30 a 33 cts per bushsl. 

J orte aid Skipetvffs— hive advanced. We quote the former 
at 18 ets, and the latter at 39 a 33 cts per bushel. 


Price of Produce i* Alexandria , D. C April 95. 


Floor, per barrel, 

Wheat, per bushel - 
Corn, white, wanted, 

Do yellow, do 
Rye, .... 
Gats, from wagons, bushel, 
Do from vessels, do - 
Corn Meal, white, do - 
Do do yellow, do • 
Clover surd, do - 

Flaxseed, do - 

Whisht, per gallon, 
Bacon, per cwt. 

Butter, flreah, per lb. 

Do firkin, do 
Lard, do 

Flatter Paris, retail, ton, 


•4 374 s $0 00 
0 80 a 0 90 


0 58 
0 54 
0 60 
0 40 
0 35 
0 70 
0 65 

4 95 
10Q 
099 
6 50 
0 90 
0 12 
0 07 

5 00 


0 60 
056 
001 
0 so 
0 00 
0 00 
0 00 
4 50 
0 00 
093 
0 00 
0 95 
0 IS 
0 08 
0 00 


Floor— Yesterday, the wagon price of Flour was g4 37 i-9. 
We were not advised of any sales from stores; several lots of 
stored Flyur were priced at $437 12*191 Hie market is quiet. 


Review of the Mew Orleans Market , okridgedfron levy's Price 
Our- ent of April 12. 

Credit and confidenee are much Impaired; those who have 
heretofore been in the habit of making liberal advances, or giv- 
ing extensive credits, have, from necessity, greatly curtailed 
them ; their sales, and consequently their profits, falling for 
*hort of what, under other circumstances, they might reasona- 
bly have anticipated. Reflecting men hesitate about amarine 
into contracts, when even the possibility of a doubt exists as to 
their having the ability to meet their engagements. Of the 
causes which produced this state of affairs, wa have not pace, 
neither Is It our province, to speak ; we merely notice the af- 
fects. 

Cotton.— Arrived since the 4tb instant : of Louisiana and 
Mississippi 8170 bales; Tennessee and North Alabama, 9596; 
Florida, 956— together, 17959 bales. The sales of the week a- 
mounl to about 17,000 bales, of which Nre have been able to learn 
the particulars of the following, via:— 776 ut 111, 975 at 10}, 60 



10 }. and 300 Lake at lOfcents per lb. There has been a good 
feeling manifested In the market throughout the week, end pear- 
ly all descriptions have met with a brisk demand, at an advance 
of fully l cent, and. In some instance*, a shade higher, on Urn 
Liverpool classification. Mississippi Cotton, it is said. Is be- 
coming extremely scarce, and very little for sale new in mar- 
ket. 


LrvsRpoeL Classification. 


Ordinary 9}s 9}] 

Middling. 10 a 10} I 

Fair 11} a 12 Vgood domaad. 

Good foir 12} a 13 [ 

Good and flee 13} a 14 J 

8ao as.— We notice no change ia the priee of Sugar sines ear 
last report. . ; 

Molasses continues to [arrive, but in small quantities, sad 
must soon become scarce; the serson, as we before remarked, 
being nearly at a cleee, a portion of that now coming In is of ip- 
ferior quality. 
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Tobacco.—* There still continues to bo a brisk demand for To- 
bacc*. 

Floor.— N otwithstanding the depre s sed sute of the market 
for this article, it still continues to arrive finely. 

Corn.— T he supply of Corn in market in the Ear is abundant, 
and of8h-lled iu Sacks fully equal to the demand. Arrived this 
week, 4015 bbls, 2834 ■irkf. 

Lead. — The price of Lead remains without change ; at pre- 
sent there is nothing doing. 

Mackkrbl. — Our quotations remain the same as last week. 

Furs and Prltrirs.— ‘ There has been a number of henry 
arrivals lately, which knocked down the market, and last week 
they were extremely dull. 

FaatenT*.— The only alterations we have to notice are In the 
rales to Havre, three vearels having taken up at 1 3 8 for Cot- 
ton, per lb ; and for Tobacco, per lind to Cowes, 60 ahiltlngs is 
now taken. We bav to remark they are dull. 


NOW READY, 

AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP. 

Upon which is delineated nearly all the Railroads 
now chartered in the U. St&tee. It » designed to show 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 
as well as where other* may hereafter be constructed to 
connect with them. It may be had either in aheets, price 
$1 25, or put up in morocco for pocket maps, price 91 50, 
or on rollers at 92 25, in any quantity, by applying to the 
subscriber. D. K. MINOR, 35 Wall street. 

New-York, April 2. 1835. 


RAILROAD TURNOUTS, REVOLTING 
PLATFORMS AND SIDBLINGS. 

The subscriber having been for some years engaged In con- 
structing turnouts, rim Inserting the necessary switches and 
fixtures appertaining to the same, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad,— and as those works on that road will be shortly com - 
pitted, be Is desirous of being employed by any Railroad Com 
pany requiring work of the above description. 

Be will either contract at a fixed price to execute the work, 
he providing all the necessary materials and fixtures, or other- 
wise, — or be will engage himself at a slated salary. 

In relation to bis anilities and general character he begs to re 
for any Company, disposed to engage him, to the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company. 

Letters can be addre s s ed to him at the Office of Construction 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore. 

*96 6t REUBEN ALEE. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

jar THE AMERICAN 8TEAM CARRIAOECOMPANT, 
OPPHIL ADELPU 1 A reepectAiUy inform the public, and as 
aerially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietor* of certain improvements in the 
eoemruction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Bngiaeers, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they art prepared te execute any order* for the construction ot 
Leeomodve Engines. Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
fhvored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line of 
business. 

Vlt «y have already la their possession the requisite appara* 
is for the construction of three elaseee of engines, vis. ea- 
gfees weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engine* made by them will be warranted te travel at the 
following rates of speed, vtt. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a sp eed of 18 miles per 
hour; a four tea eugiee at a speed of 22 I t miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that or the best English engines of the seme class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency le the conveyance of burthens, but 
in their durability, and the cheapness and fac ility of thoir re 
palm. 

The engines will be adapted to the nse of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, eeke, or any other fori hitherto used in locomotive 

aegises. 

The terms shell be quite as favorable, and even more 
alt, than those on which engines of tho same clam can be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ac. and ether communications In re- 
forests to tbs subject, will he addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By orderef the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

December fid, 1S3S. 

Per farther information on this subteet nee Ne. 40, page 
Tit of tide Journal. 60 


ALBANY 8EED-8TORB AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
mgfoa. POS1TORY. 

The subscriber having resumed the charge of the 
above esubNahment, Is now enabled to furnish tra 
MV den and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

u pon very favorable terms, and of the growth of j 
-AMfoto 1633, utrrmUi of the best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has base bestowed upon the 
growing end saving of Seeds, and none wilt be sold «t this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for It, and by expert 
eased seedsmen; end those kind* imported which cannot be rats- 
ed te perfection In this country; these are from the best bouses 
in Europe, end may be relied upon asgenuine. 

■ It Is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures here- 

after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that it I* 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons nod circumstances but 


that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Alsu— French Lucent, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 

Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtsel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga, and 

Field Turnip Seeds, well worth tho attention of Fkmurt. 

W. THOR BURN, 

- 347 N. Market st. (opposite Poet Office.) 
9QT Catalogues may he had at the Store; if sent for by mill, 
will he forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
fastics can he done In the execution. 

- %* Mr. Tborburn is also Agent for the following publications, 

fa wit 

v- tfnw York Parmbr and American Gardener's Magaaine. 

Maountcs' Maoaxins and Registeroflnventions A Lnj 


? American Railroad Journal and Advocate oflnteraal Im- 

provements; and the 

Naw-Yoax American, Dotty, 7W- Frilly, and fin ri-IFririy; 

•Afar or rii of which may be seen and obtained by those whs 

Wfafc three 4 by calling at *47 AWti Jferkel rirert, Alba.**, 


r Cp TOWNSEND A DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu- 
facturer* of Railroad Ropi , having removed their establish- 
mem to Hudson, under the name ot Durfee , May A Co. offer to 
supply Rope or any required length (without tpl ice) lor in- 
clined planes of Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them In any or the principal cities in the United States. As to 
the quality ot Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. A H. R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware GanaJ and Rail read Company, Carbon 
dale, Luxerne county, Psnnaylvaoia. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, f 

January 29, 1888. \ 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

tJt 8IMON FAIRMAN, of the village o( Lansingburgh, in 
ithe county el Rensselaer, and state of Naw-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will male about sixty fid 
nails, and about forty lOd nails in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sixes, even to spikes for shine. The nail is 
hammered end comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that Its capacity for being clenched is good and sore 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, aed mav 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery la in 
operation. 8aid F airman will make, vend and warrant mi 
chinee ae above, to any persona who may apply Tor them as soon 
as they may be made, and on the moat reasonable terms. Hr 
also desires to sell one halfof his patent right for the use of said 
'machines throughout the United Statec. Any person desirinf 
.art her information, or to purchase, will please te eell at the 
machine shoe of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan< 
|singburgh.— August U, 1633. AfiPu RMfcF 


RAILWAY IRON. 

I Flat Bart in 

RT* Ninety-five tons ot 1 inch by I inch, j leagthsoi 14 to 16 


•00 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 

soon expected, 


>. U do. * do. 

>. if de. I do. 

i. S do. I do. 

>. ** do. 1 de. 


do. j feet counter sunk 
(holes, ends cut at 
fan angle of 44 de- 
( greet with spli- 
I ring plates, nails 
J ts suit. 

960 do. of Edge Rails of 16 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pine. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33. and 36 taebea diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Care, and of 60 inebee diameter for Loco 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 2A, 2|, 21, 3, 39, 34, and 39 inches diameter for Rail 
wayCare and Locomotives of patent Iron. 

The above will be sold fast of duty, to State Governments 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken Id 
part payment. A. A G. RALSTON. 

0 Booth Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of allthe different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
[country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
[examine them. dUmsowr 


SURVEYORS* INSTRUMENTS. 

CJ* Compasses ol various sixes and of superior quality 
[warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sixes, with high mag 
nlfy Ing powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment ol Engineering Instruments, manufacture* 
and sold by E. A O. W. BLUNT, 164 Water street, 

J31 A> corner of Maldenlai-e., 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

FJ 1 * The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Inatrumceta It- 
His profession, warranted eouaJ, if not superior, in principle# ol 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manafae- 
• ured in the United States $ several ol which arc entirely nett: 

I among which are an Improved Compare, with aTeteecopeat 
inched, bv whieh anglre can be taken with or without the us< 
of the needle, with perfect accuracy — also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes — and a Levelling Instrument, with* 
~o*kxn*ter attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
se. wm.TTyoung, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to P.agineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 

Baltimore, 1819. 

la reply to thy inquiries respecting ibe instruments menu- 
[factored by thee, new In us# os the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully fornlah thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Level# now in possession of the depart- 
ment of coastructien of thy make is seven. The whole nutr 
her of the “ Improved Compare” le eight. These are all ex 
elusive of the number In the eervlce of die Engineer and Ora- 
luatioo Department. 

Beth Levels and Companies are in good repair. They have 
is fact needed but little repairs, except from accideata te which 
[all instruments of the kind are liable. 

1 have found that thy panama for the levels and co m p os e d 
have been preferred by my aceictanta generally, to any other* 
ia use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de-! 
eriptioo of Gouiomoter that we nave yet tried in laying the rails! 
on ibis Read. 

Thia iaetrument, mere recently Improved with a reverting 
telescope, in place of the vane eighte, leaves the englneei 
scarcely any thing to desire In the formation or convenience ol 
the Com pass. It la indeed the most complete Iv adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheap instrument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to nil other* 
now In use for laying ofraile— and In faei, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common survey Ing. 

“ dully thv friend, 


JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
or Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Philadelphia, February, 1838. 
Having for the last twe years made constant use of Mr. 
Young** “ Patent Improved Compare,” I can safely say 1 be 
Ueve It te be much euperior ts any other instrument of the kind, 
now ia use. and u euoh most cheerfblly recommend It to En. 
glneers and Surveyors. X. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Oermantown, February, ISIS. 
For a yoar past I have used Instruments msde by Mr. W. J. 

Young, of Philadelphia. la whieh ke has combined tke proper* 

Ire or a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider there Instruments admirably oaleulatod for layin 

out Railroads, andean recommend them to the notice of Engl 

users an preferable to any others lor that pur pore. 

1 HENRY R. CAMPBELL. Bug. Phllad., 

ft Ip ftermac. and Nreritc. Railroad 


STEPHENSON* 

Builder qf a euperior style of Bat tender Cart for Railromdt 
No. 964 Elizabeth street, near Blooeker street, 
New-York. 

t3r RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to axamla 
theae Cars ; a specimen of which may bo seen on that part o 
the New- York and Hartom Railroad, now In operation. 
JWtf 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS* BOXES AND 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CA9T1NG8. 

CF* Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to wheel# complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton nnd Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Patorson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New-7ork, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 

J6 ROGERS. KETCHUM A GROBYENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS* 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

K^THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathee, Freeses, 
tad other Machinery. Aire, Dr. Noctis Patent Tubular Befi- 
era, which are warranted, for eafety and economy, to ho supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. Tho falleet 
assurance le given that w#rk shall be done well, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share or public patronage le respectfully 
solicited. mlS 



INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

EWIN A HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. AS South street, one door north or the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to Inform thoir friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, whkh they can furnish at the ehoneet notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired {with care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender fa 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen ef 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin A Heartte.— Agreeably to your requeue mad# some 
months since, i now offer you my opinion of the Instrument* 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a muck 
earlier period, but was intentional!* Jelayed, in order to effiard 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, re that 1 could 
speak with tho greater confidence of thoir merits, if such that 
should be foonoto pooreae. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ri- 
des arc considered good, 1 have a decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within Ike 
lasitweive months, except from the occasional imperfection ri 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instrument# are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged In their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged In Internal Jmprovemeoca, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER. 

Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Okie 


I have examined with care several Engineers* In 
of your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and Survey- 
or** Compass#* ; and take pleasure In expressing my notation 
of the excellence oftke workmanship. The pans of the levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and 


racy and permanency in adiustment* 

There Instrument* reamed to me to p o w re e all the modem 
improvement of construction, of whieh ae many hare bean 
made within there few years ; and I have no doubt hut they 
will give every satisfaction whtn used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD. U. 8. Civil Engineer.' 

Baltimore, May 1st, ISIS, 

To Messrs Ewin'and Heartte— As you have naked mete give 
my opinion ol the merlta of those instruments of yonr manu- 
tacture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that aa far aa my opportunities of my becoming aqualnted wkh 
their Qualities have gone, 1 here great reason to think well ef 
die skill displayed In their construction. The neatness of Ibelr 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark* by my 

self, and of the accuracy ot their performance I have received 

•atislactory assurance non others, whose opinion I respect, 

and who have had them for a considerable time ia ore. Tbe 

efforts you have made since four establishment ia this city, to 

relieve ue ef the necessity of sending elsewhere for what we 

may want in eur line, deserve the unqualified approbation aid 

[our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the eueeere which 
your enterprise so well merits, 1 remain, yours, Aa. 

B. H LATROBE, 

Civil Engineer la the service ef the Baltimore and Ohio Rett 
read Company. i - i .> 

A number of other letter* are in our pereealen and might bn 
Uptrodueed, but are toe lengthy. We should be happy to 
submit them, upon application, te any peacoa desirous of peruo- 
mg the i 
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An act authorizing a loan for the benefit of the peo. 

' pie of tkio State . Pawed April 19, 1834. 

The people of tho state ef New-York, represen. 
ted in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

4 1. The commissioners hereinafter named are 
hereby authorized, if, in their opinion, the public 
interest shall require it, by an order in writing signed 
by a majority of them and hied in the office ol the 
comptroller, from time to time, whenever they shall 
deem it expedient, to direct the comptroller to issue 
special certificates of stock, in such maimer, for 
such amounts, and under such restrictions as are 
hereinafter provided, fer an amount not exceeding m.. 
the whole six millions of dollars ; fur the redemp. 
tion of which, and the punctual payment of the in. 
terest thereon, as herein provided, to the owners of 
eueh stock, the faith and credit of the people of this 
state are hereby pledged. 

43. Upon the filing of every such order, the com. 
troller shall issue certificates of stock to the amount 
required thereby, in such sums and to such persons 
or bodies corporate as the said commissioners, or a 
majority of them, may direct, for the purpose of 
being loaned as hereinafter directed. 

4 3 The said commissioners are hereby authorized 
to loan so much of the said stock when so issued as 
aforesaid, or of the monies arising from the sale 
thereof, as in their opinion the public interest may 
require, to such of the incorporated banking institu. 
lions ia the city of New York, as they shall deem pro- 
per, not exceediilg in the whole four millions of dol- 
lars, and in such sums to each as they shall deem 
proper, not exceeding in amount to any one institution 
one half the capital stock of such institution, at a rate 
ofinterest not less than five per cent, payable quarter 
yearly, uponjta par value ; and they said commissioners 
before they shall make any such loan, shall examine 
particularly into the affairs of such bank. And the 
said commissioners may also at their discretion, take 
sueh security for the punctual payment of said inter, 
eat, and the ultimate payment of said principal, as 
they shall deem proper and necessary to insure such 
payments at such times as may be agreed upon, not 
extending beyond the time when the principal of said 
stock shall be reimbursable ; but no part of the loan 
made to any banking institution, shall be repaid to 
the State, before the expiration of the period at 
which the stock shall be redeemable, unless such re. 
payment shall be made in the stock created under 
this act. 

4 4. The said commissioners shall prescribe the 
form in which the said certificates of stock shall be 
issued ; and the said stock shall be transferable at the 
pleasure of the owner, in such manner as the said 
commissioners shall direct. 

4 5. The said stock shall bear an interest of five 
per centum per annum, payable quarter yearly at the 
Manhattan Bank in the city of New York, and shall 
be reiumbursable at such time or times within twelve 
years from the passage of this act, as the said com- 
missioners shall designate. 

4 6. The said stock shall be converted into money, 
in such manner, and under such regulations, as the 
commissioners hereinafter mentioned shall direct ; 
but the amount of any premium received on such 
stock upon converting the same as aforesaid, shall be 
paid into the treasury of this State for the benefit of 
the general fund. 

4 7. The said commissioners hereinafter named, 
are hereby authorised to convert into money, by dis- 
pesing of the same by auction or otherwise, in their 
discretion, a further amount of stock authorized by 
the first and second sections of this act, not exceed. 

two millions of dollars, and to pay the said money 
iitb the treasury of this State, the premium thereon 
to belong to the general fund, and the capital to be 
loaned to the citizens of the different counties ot this 
State, except the counties in the first senatorial dis. 
triet,'in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinafter mentioned, to wit : 

1. The amount to be loaned in each county shall be 
ascertained by an apportionment of the whole a- 
mount of two millions of dollars, among such counties 
acoording to the number of inhabitants in each, as 
ascertained by the census taken in the year one thou, 
sand eight hundred and thirty. 

2. No loan shall be made to the citizens of any 
county until an application therefor shall have been 
made to said commissioners by the board of super, 
▼isors of such county. 

3. The monoyt to be loaned in each county shall 
bo loaned by the •• commissioners for loaning mo. 
bo?” in sueh county, under the act of April 11, 1808; 
and where there shall be no such commissioners in 
any county, they may be appointed in the same man. 
nor, and shall hold their officers for the same term, 
•ad .upon the same tenuis as if appointed undersold 


act, and pursuant to the provisions of the revised 
statutes. 

4. The commissioners of each county, before en. 
tering upon the duties of their office, nndsr this act, 
shall take the oath of office as prescribed by the con. 
stitution ot this State, and file in the office of the 
Comptroller a like bond as is provided for by the 
fourth section of the act last aforesaid, in addition to 
the bond required by that section in cases where that 
may now be required. 

| 5. The principal moneys to be loaned under this 

act shall be payable at such time or times, within 
twelve years from the passage of this act, as the said 
commissioners mentioned in the eleventh section of 
this act, shall designate, and the interest thereon at 
the rate of six per centum per annum, shall be pay. 
blc on the first Tuesday of May in each year: and 
the said commissioners for loaning money may retain 
out of the said interest, one-half of one percent, for 
their compensation. 

6. The said commissioners for loaning money 
shall keep separate books and accounts relating to 
the loan authorized by this act, distinct from their 
other loan office books and accounts, and in addition 
to the eviden esof title required by said last mention, 
ed act, it shall be the duty of the said commission, 
ers to require of the borrower certificates from the 
proper officers, showing that there is no incumbrance 
upon the property proposed to be mortgaged on re- 
cord in their offices. 

7. Whenever any principal moneys loaned by said 
commissioners shall be paid in to them, it shall nor 
be le-loaned, but shall be paid into the treasury of 
this State. 

4 8. The moneys to be realized from the stock au- 
thorized to be issued under the preceding section of 
this act, shall belong to the general fundot this State, 
and (he interest upon said stock shall be paid out of 
the said general fund. 

4 9. Except as herein otherwise provided, all the 
provisions of the act aforesaid, entitled “ An act au. 
thorizing a loan of monies to the people of this 
State,” passed April 11, 1808; and also of the net to 
amend the same, passed March 29. 1809; and also 
the act passed April 21, 1825, entitled 44 An act to 
provide for tho conveyance of land sold by a commis- 
sioner of loans under the act entitled 44 An act au- 
thorizing a loan of monies to the citizens of this 
State,” passed April 11, 1808 ; and also of the act, 
entitled 44 Au act relative to the loans of 1786, 1792. 
and 1808, passed April 13, 1832,” shall apply to the 
loans to be made under the seventh section of this 
act, in the same manner as if the moneys lu mod con- 
stituted a part of the said loan of one thousand eight 
hundred and eight. 

4 10. Whenever upon the foreclosure and sale of 
any premises mortgaged to secure any loan made un. 
der the seventh sectio i of this act, the said raort- 
gaged premises shall not bring the amount due and 
to become due upon said mortgage with the costs ot 
foreclosure and sale, the deficiency shall be reported 
by the commissioners making such sale, to the board 
of supervisors of the county, who shall at their next 
annual meeting, causo such deficiency and the inte- 
rest thereon, to be raised as part of the contingent 
charges of such county, and paid over to the county 
treasuier whose duty it shall be to pay the same oyer 
to the said commissioners for loaning money. 

411. The commissioners of the canal fund, nnd 
the bank commissioner appoints i by the Governor 
and Senate, shall be commissioners to carry this act 
into effect ; but it shall not be lawful for them to re. 
quire any issue of stock, as herein before provided, 
after the first day of February next. 

4 12. If the supervisors of any county in this State 
shall refuse or neglect, for three months after the 
passage of this act, to take said loan on the terms 
herein mentioned, the said commissioners may, in 
their discretion, loan the money appropriated to said 
county to any incorporated bank or banks in said 
county ; and if there ie no incorporated bank in said 
county, then the said commissioners may loan the 
amount apportioned to said county to any incorporat- 
ed bank or banks in this State. Said loans mention, 
sd in this section to be made upon the like lerpisand 
security as the loans mentioned in the third section. 

4 13. The clerk of the board of supervisors of the 
several counties in this State is hereby authorized to 
call a special meeting of the board of supervisors ia 
their respective counties, on the application in writ, 
ing of any three of the supervisors, giving at leant six 
days tiotice to each supervisor of the time arid place 
of meeting; and the said supervisors or a majority of 
them, when so met, shall have power to adjourn from 
time to' time for the purpoao of carrying into eifeot 
this apt* . . 

4 14.^ This act shall take effect immediately on 

the passage thereof. 


State of New- York % Secretary* t Office . — This bill 
having been approved and signed by the Governor of 
the State, on the 19th day of April, 1834, I do 
hereby certify that the same became a law on that 
day* John A. Dix, Secretary. 


NEW ORLEANS MARKET— April 15. 

Cottoh —The following were the sales we heard of jester* 
day, viz :—60U bales \Jis*Uip|>i at 11|; 3 00 bales Alabama 
and Mississippi lit I0| : 1300 bales Mississippi and I«ouisiaaa 
at 13J 40 bales l^ruisiana and Mississippi at 11| ; 17 bales do 
at I ‘2 ; and 17 do at 14 cts. 

Flour, f3 124 a 3 35; Perk, mess, f II ; prime, *9 ; bulk 
P^rk, 2} a 3c ; Bacon 4| and 5* ; Lard, 5 5 8 a 6| ; Wblskry, 
23 a 21c; Molasses, 21 a 23; Sugar, 5 a 61; Cora, 871a per 
|«ibl- t Bulletin.] 


VOL. III. OF THE RAILROAD JOUR- 
NAL AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE 
MENTS is published once a week in quarto form, with 
16 pages to each number, at 83 ; or in tarn-monthly form, 
of 32 pages, stitched in a cover of colored paper, at 84 per 
annum, in advance. The first and second volumes of the 
Journal may be had in two parts to the year, either stitched 
in covert or bound in boards, at the subscription price, with 
price of binding, in one part, 50 cents, in two parts 81 per 
volume. Those in covers may be sent by mail to any 
part of the country, the same as a magazine. Published at 
No. 35 Wall at., New-York, by D. K. Minor, Editor and 
Proprietor. 

THE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND 
REGISTER OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS is now just commencing its second year. It will 
be continued in a manner altogether superior to that of the 
first year. It has drawn forth many valuable corres- 
pondents, in different parts of the country, with the assist, 
ance of whom, and those who may hereafter contribute to 
its columns, together with the ability of Mr. John Knight, 
formerly, and for several years , proprietor and publisher 
of the London Mkchanics’ Magazine, who is engaged 
as Editor, the proprietor has no hesitation in saying that 
it will be found worthy of an extended circulation ami 
a liberal support. The first year, or two first volumes, having 
been stereotyped, may now be had either in numbers, or 
bound in boards — either at wholesale or retail. Price 81 50 
per vol. in numbers, or 81 75 in boards, or 83 per an- 
num. A liberal discount made to the trade. Published 
by the proprietor, D. K. Minor, at No. 35 Wall st. N. Y. 


THE NEW-YORK FARMER AND 
AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, has com- 
menced the second volume of a new series. It is published 
once a month, in quarto form of 32 pages to each month 
ly number, at 83 pet annum in advance. The last vol- 
ume may be liad either stitched in a cover, so as to be 
sent by mail, or in boards. Price, stitched, 83 25 ; in 
boards, 83 50. Each subscriber who pays in advance, or 
previous to the first of April, free of postage or commission , 
will be entitled to eight additional pages to each monthly 
number . or 96 extra pages to the volume. Published at No. 
35 Wall street, N .Y.j D. K. MINOR, Proprietor. 

Jan. 22, 1834. 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OP AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANICS will hereafter be published at the' 
same office. Eaoh quarterly number will contain about 
300 large octavo pages, embracing the most choice article* 
from the best agricultural and mechanical publication* 
both in America and Europe. It will form 2 volumes to 
the year, of about 640 pages each, and will be put up like 
other quarterly publications, so as to ho sent by mail 
Price, 85 per annum, in advance. 

N. B. A small edition only will be published. 

Also, the PLOUGH-BOY, a cheap agricultural publi- 
cation, of eight quarto pages, is issued once a week, at 
81 50 per annum, in advance. It contains much inter- 
esting reading upon agriculture, dec. 

Also, the NEW-YORK AMERICAN, daily , tn-tceekly, 
and semi-weekly. 

OCT” All Letters and Communications for the above pub- 
lications, may be add rested, free qf postage, to 

D. K. MINOR. 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 

ItJ* • he Troy Iron and Kail Factory keep constantly for 
ale a very exun-lve assortment of WrOughiSpikes and Nails, 

'• oiii 3 t« ifl tuche*. manufactured by the subscriber’* Patent 
Muri.ineiy. which aitei Are yeara successful operatic a ami 
now almost universal use in the United States (es well as En 
{land, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found ami 
perior to anv ever offered in markoL 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes having 
lountcrsink heads suitable to the hole* in iron rafts, to any 
imouni und on short notice. Almost all the Railroad# now in 
progress in tbe United State* are fastened with Npikeemade at 
he above namvd faenvy— lor which purpose they arefound in - 
valuable, aa their adhesion ia more than double any common 
pikes made by itio hammer. 

All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will bn 
punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N.Y. July, 1S3I. 

£$• Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. It A 
Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchant* InAlbt- 
iy nnd Troy ; J. |. Brower, 222 Water street, New-York ; A. 
VI. June*. Philadelphia ; T. J aimers, Baltimore; Deg rand fe 
Smith, Boston. 

. 8.— Railroad Compsuies would do well to forward title 
orders a* early as practical, as the subscriber is desirous of •*-> 
tending the manufacturing so as to keep pace with the drily 
iicrearine demand for bia Spikes. 

Jdl lam H. B¥RJ)EH. 
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NEW-YORK, MAY 10, 1834. 


Survey of the New-York and Erie Rail- 
road Routf,. — We are gratified to announce 
that the Bill which we formerly noticed as being 
before the Legislature of this State, directing a 
complete survey at the public expense of the 
proposed Railway from this city to Lake Erie, 
through the southern tier of counties, has be- 
come a law. 

This is a measure of great public importance, 
and of peculiar interest to this city and to the 
southern tier of counties : and we design to 
give it a more extended notice in a subsequent 
number. 


Dr 170 miles, in steamboats, it could be carried 
in 16 hours, making in all two days and twenty - 
one hours from Charleston to Ncw-Orleans. 
To this add the time required by the steam- 
packets running between Charleston and New- 
York, (72 hours,) and the result shows that, 
with the aid of our Railroad, and that from 
Augusta to Columbus, to connect with the 
railroad already completed from Charleston to 
Augusta, the communication between New. 
York and New-Orleans would be made in five 
days and twenty-one hours . 

To these facts, which ought to be impressed 
upon every mind, it is proper to add, that there 
is perhaps no country equal in extent in the 
Union, over which a railroad could be con- 
structed at so small an expense aa over the 
route from this place to Columbus. It is a level 
ridge throughout the whole distance, and the 
choicest timber for the construction of such a 
work is growing in the greatest abundance 
upon the very ground which the railroad would 
occupy. — [Pensacola Gazette.] 

Delaware and Raritan Canal. — On the 
28th, two boats, loaded with coal, from Mauch 
Chunk, arrived at the Easter Basin in Trenton, 
via the Delaware Canal, Penn. They came up 
the river from Bristol, and entered our canal at 
Bordentown. 

These are the first arrivals at Trenton from 
Mauch Chunk, by the canid. The feeder, we 
understand, is navigable to Lambertsville for 
boats. The main Canal is also navigable for 
boats from Bordentown to Kingston ; several 
with lumber have passed from Trenton to 
Princeton or Kingston this week, and a num- 
ber have come down the feeder loaded with 
stone for the new Penitentiary. — [Trenton 
State Gazette.] 


Sloop Canal. — Our friends in Oswego are 
looking forward to a more ready communication 
between the Atlantic and our great inland seas. 
We publish to-day the report of a committee 
upon the project of a Sloop Canal from Lake 
Ontario to the Hudson. 


A Railroad is in contemplation, and will, no 
doubt, soon be commenced, from Columbus to 
Aurusta. This will so connect the latter place 
with Charleston, that the communication be- 
tween Charleston and Columbus will be made 
in 36 hours — allowing 12 from Charleston to 
Augusta, and 14 from Augusta to Columbus. 
From Columbus to Pensacola, 20 hours is a 
liberal allowance of time. From Pensacola to 
some suitable point on Mobile Bay, the mail 
could be carried in 7 hours over land in stages, 
and thence to New-Orleans, a distance of 160| 


Wisconsin Portage Canal. — By the follow- 
ing act of the Legislative Council of Michigan, 
it will be seen that a regular water communi- 
cation is to be opened between Fox and Wis- 
consin rivers, or between Green Bay and the 
Mississippi at Prairie du Chien : 

AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE PORTAGE 
CANAL COMPANY. 

Section I. Be it enacted by the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Territory of Michigan , 
That such persons as may hereafter become 
stockholders therein, shall be, and they are 
hereby declared to be, a body corporate and 
politic, under the name and style of “ the 
Portage Canal Company,” and as such cor- 
poration they are hereby declared capable 
of oueing and being sued, answering and 
being answered unto, impleading and being 


impleaded, defending and being defended, in 
all courts and places whatsoever, and in all 
manner of actions, suits, complaints, mat- 
ters, and causes whatsoever : And the said 
company shall have continued succession 
for the term of twenty -five years, and may 
have a common seal, and change the same 
at pleasure, and shall be in law capable of 
purchasing, holdiug, and conveying any es- 
tate, real or personal, for the use of said 
corporation. 

Sec. II. The capital stock of said com- 
pany shall be fifty thousand dollar*, to con- 
sist of one thousand shares of fifty dollars 
each ; and books to receive subscriptions 
towards constituting said stock may be opened 
by each of the following persons : Daniel 
Whitney, Charles R. Brush, Daniel Jack- 
son, John P. Arndt, Henry G. Soulard, Na- 
than Godell, and John Larre, who are here- 
by appointed the first directors, and are au- 
thorized to elect their president from their 
own number, and to conduct every opera- 
tion of said company until the first Monday 
is September next ; and the subscriptions 
aforesaid shall continue open until the whole 
number of shares are subscribed ; and if 
the subscriptions to the said capital stock 
shall on the first Monday in September next 
exceed the amount authorized by this sec- 
tion, it shall be the duty of the directors to 
meet and apportion the said stock among 
the subscribers thereto, in such manner that 
no person may have less than five shares if 
he subscribe for so many. 

Sec. III. Five dollars on each share shall 
be paid at tbe time of subscribing to the said 
directors, and the balance in such instal- 
ments and at such times as the directors for 
the time being may require : Provided, that 
no instalment shall exceed ten dollars on 
each share ; and previous notice shall be 
given whenever the payment of any instal- 
ment is required, by advertisement in a 
newspaper, printed three successive weeks, 
in the Territory or State in which the said 
canal is situated. The shares of the capital 
stock shall be deemed personal estate, and 
transferable in such manner as shall be pre- 
scribed in the by-laws of said company. 

Sec. IV. The said directors may com- 
mence and continue the operations of said 
company, as soon as they may think the 
stock subscribed sufficient therefor. 
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Sec. V. Whenever any stockholder shall! 
fail to comply with any call or demand fori 
the payment of any instalment, he or shej 
'hall forfeit his or her shares, and any pre-| 
vious payments made thereon ; and it shallj 
be lawful for the said company to make di- 
vision of the surplus capital and net profits 
which shall accrue thereon from time to' 
time, in such manner as the directors shall| 
see fit, or to employ the same in the pur-j 
chase of any stock of any company incor- 
porated by the laws of the Territory, or in! I 
any other manner to dispose and use the} 
same for the benefit of the stockholders 
therein : Provided, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall confer upon said company bank- 
ing privileges. 

Sec. VI. The said company shall within 
five years after the passage of this act con- 
struct and complete a canal to connect the 
waters of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, at 
or near the place known as the “ Wisconsin 
Portage,” in the counties of Brown and 
Iowa, of sufficient depth and width to admit 
the passage of such craft as are usually em- 
ployed in the carrying trade on the said riv- 
ers, and properly secured at the extremities 
by guard-locks, or such other means as may 
be requisite to prevent the flowing, by means 
of said canal, of either of said streams into 
the other : Provided, that nothing in this act 
contained shall be so construed as to give to 
said company any privilege which might 
tend to impair the facilities which at present 
exist for the passage of boats and property 
on the said portage, but the same shall re- 
main in as simple a manner as if this act 
had not passed. 

Sec. VII. The election of directors shall 
take place annually the first Monday in Sep- 
tember, and public notice thereof shall be 
posted up in three public places, or published 
in a paper printed in the county of Brown, 
for three weeks previous to the time of hold- 
ing any such election. At the time and 
place appointed in said notice, the stockhold- 
ers present, either in person or by proxy, 
shall proceed to elect by ballot seven direct- 
ors, who shall hold their offices for one year, 
and until others are elected in their places, 
and are qualified. The said directors shall 
immediately on their election, or within ten 
days thereafter, take an oath, or affirmation, 
for the faithful discharge of their duties, and 
shall, by a majority of vote , select one of 
their number to be president ; and the said 
president and directors may meet from time 
to time, at such places as they may find 
expedient, and shall have power to conduct 
by a majority all the concerns of said com- 
pany, to make such by-laws, rules, and regu- 
lations, not repugnant to the law's of the 
United States, or of this Territory, as they 
shall deem necessary for the well ordering 
of the affairs of the said corporation, and in 
case of vacancy by death, or resignation, 
or otherwise, in the office of director, the 
other directors in office may supply such va- 
cancy by a majority of votes until the next 
annual election. The president and direct- 
ors may appoint a president pro tem ., to pre- 
side at said meetings, and to do all other acts 
that the said president might or could do. 

Sec. VIII. In case any election shall not' 
be held at the time when the same ought to 
have been held, the directors in office shall 
appoint another day for holding the same, 
giving the like notice required of any annu- 
al election : Provided, the said directors in 


office shall be incapable of transacting any 
other business except in regard to said elec- 
tion after the annual election day. 

Sec. IX. Five directors shall be a quo- 
rum to transact the business of said compa-l 
pany, anil any acts of the majority so met 
shall be binding upon the company; and the 
said directors shall have power to appoint 
and remove at pleasure such sub-officers, 
agents, clerks, artists, and workmen, as shall 
be necessary for executing the business ofj 
said company. 

Sec. X. The company shall have power 
to erect piers, wharves, warehouses, and 
other necessary buildings and improvements, 
in and about said canal for commercial pur- 
poses. 

Sec. XI. Said company shall be com- 
pelled at all times to allow the passage ofj 
any boat or water craft through said canal, 
upon the demand of any person, on payment 
of such toll or duty as the directors of said 
company may prescribed : Provided, that the 
toll to be exacted for the passage thereof 
shall never exceed five cents per hundred for 
any property which may be transported 
thereon, or forty cents per ton burthen for 
any boat or other craft which shall be ad- 
mitted through said canal : Provided fur- 
ther, that the ionnage of no boat or other 
craft, which shall be admitted through said 
canal, shall be estimated at less than three 
tons burthen ; and said directors are hereby 
authorized so to estimate all boats or water| 
craft of less than three tons burthen, and to 
charge toll accordingly ; but if more than 
one boat of less than three tons burthen 
shall be ready to pass said lock at the same 
time, they shall be received until the lock is 
full, and no more toll than for three tons bur 
then shall be charged upon the whole, unless 
their tonnage shall actually exceed three 
tons. 

Sec. XII. The privileges granted by this| 
act shall be vested in said company for the 
term of twenty- five years : Provided, that the 
said canal shall be completed on or before the 
ninth day of March, which will be in the 
year eighteen hundred and thirty-nine. 

Sec. XIII. Said company may purchase 
any land, or lands, of the owners thereof, 
through which said canal may pass, but no 
part of this act shall be so construed to give 
any right to said company to occupy the land 
of any individual or individuals without first 
obtaining their consent. 

Sec. XIV. The property of every indi- 
vidual vested in the said corporate funds 
shall be liable to be taken in execution for the 
payment of his or her just debts, in such 
manner as is or may be prescribed by law : 
Provided, that all debts due to said company 
shall be first paid and discharged. 

Approved March 7,1834. 

Territory of Michigan , ss. 
This shall certify to all whom it may con 
cem, that the foregoing is a true copy of| 
the original act, entitled “ An Act to incor- 
porate the Portage Canal Company,” now 
on file in the Office of the Secretary of Michi 
gan Territory. 

In testimony whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and 
affixed the Seal of the Ter- 
ritory, this 10th day of 
March, A. D. 1834. 

Stevens T. Mason, 
Secretary of the Territory. 



LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK. 

In Awembly, April 14, 1834. 

Report of the Select Committee on the Petition 
of Inhabitants of the County of Ostoego. 

Mr. O. Robinson, from the select committee 
to whom was referred the petition of sundry 
inhabitants of the eounty of Oswego, praying 
for the passage of an act directing the ex- 
ploration and survey of an improved naviga- 
tion from Lake Ontario to the Hudson river, 
adapted to the tonnage of vessels navigating 
those waters, and proportioned to the capacity of 
the supply of water from the lakes, rivers, and 
streams which may be made tributary thereto, 
and foi a plan and estimate of the cost of the 
same ; and for a survey, plan, and estimate of 
an improved navigation of the same capacity 
of the Seneca river, to its communication with 
the Seneca and Cayuga lakes, and for a report 
thereof to the next Legislature, 

Reported : 

That the subject referred to the committee, 
in whatever light it may be viewed, may just- 
fly be considered of the first importance, both 
to the enterprize and interest of the State of 
New-York. The citizens of this State have 
witnessed with high satisfaction the com- 
mencement, completion, and successful ope- 
ration of the Erie canal, which has more than 
answered the expectations of its ardent and 

E atnotic projectors. The value of property 
as been multiplied many fold; the arm of 
industry has converted the almost interminable 
regions of the forest in the western part of the 
State into fertile fields, enriching alike the 
hardy cultivator and the great commercial 
emporium of the State ; cities and villages 
have arisen as if by enchantment, where, but 
for the Erie canal, would now have been a 
wilderness. Great and important have been 
the results of these works of internal improve- 
ment, not only to this State, but to a portion 
of the territory bordering upon the basin of the 
great western lakes. Lei it not be supposed 
that the resources of western New-York aTe 
exhausted, or that she has arrived at that point 
in commercial and agricultural enterprize be- 
yond which she cannot and will not pass. 
The spirited and enterprizing citizens of that 
section of the State are now calling the at- 
tention of the Legislature to the construction 
of a canal from Rochester, up the valley of 
the Genesee, to Olean on the Allegany, the 
di stance of 96 miles. Another project of equal 
importance is now in contemplation to unite 
the fertile regions of the north with the valley 
of the Mohawk, by means of a canal from 
Rome to the high falls of the Black river. 
Complete the Chenango canal and the improve- 
ments already commenced, double the locks 
upon the Erie canal east of Syracuse, construct 
those canals in contemplation, and your com- 
mittee confidently predict, that in ten years 
the Erie canal will not be adequate to the 
business of our own State, and the products of 
the west will be forced to find an outlet to the 
Atlantic through some other channel. 

Three great objects were primarily contem- 
plated in constructing the Erie canal : First, 
to furnish the citizens of this State, with an 
easy and cheap conveyance of their surplus 
produce to market ; second, to secure and pre- 
serve the trade of the west ; third, revenue. 

The first of these objects has been attained, 
and the attention of your committee has been 
principally directed to a consideration of the 
second. That to secure and preserve the trade 
of the west is nn object worthy the continued 
exertions and resources of the “ empire State,” 
cannot and will not be denied ; that it is so 
secured may well be doubted. The impor- 
tance of the western trade will be seen ny a 
view of the vast extent of country bordering 
upon and surrounding the western lakes, a re- 
gion of country more fertile and productive 
the sun in his course through heaven does not 
shine upon, if we glance an eye over the im- 
mense regions connected by the western lakes 
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and their tributary streams, if we regard the 
fertility of soil, the multiplicity of product, 
which characterize those regions, and if we 
combine these advantages afforded by nature 
with the moral energy of the free and active 
people who are spreading their increasing mil- 
lions over its surface, what a vista through the 
darkness of time opens upon us ! We see arts, 
sjience 3 industry and social happiness already 
increasing in those countries, beyond what the 
most inflated fancy would have dared to hope, 

. thirty or forty years ago. 

As yet the commercial and agricultural re- 
sources of the west are not developed. These 
twin sisters of the wealth* of nations are yet 
in their infancy. Owing to the rapid increase 
of population in Ohio, and the wild and un- 
cultivated state of a portion of her territory, 
the surplus productions of her farmers have 
until recently been consumed within her own 
territory. Michigan and Illinois, comparative- 
ly speaking, have furnished nothing for trans- 
portation; but when their exhaustless soil shall 
be cultivated and improved by the hardy and 
industrious yeomanry of the north and eist, 
who are emigrating thither to a degree unpre- 
cedented in the annals of our country,*tneir 
rich productions will be put afloat and will 
find a market upon the shores of the Atlantic, 
through such channel as presents safety, cheap- 
ness and speed, and to the most advantageous 
miarket. The citizens of the west have wit- 
nessed the commencement, progress, comple- 
tion and effect of the splendid system of in- 
ternal improvements in this State, and are] 
nobly imitating the example with an enterprize 
and zeal worthy their character. Already are 
the head waters of the Mississippi connected 
at different places with the great chain of] 
western lakes, by means of canals and rail- 
roads. The channels of communication now 
opened, and which will hereafter be opened be- 
tween the lakes and the interior, will be* 
thronged with vehicles of transportation, con- 
veying the rich fruits of the labors of millions 
of free aQd happy people to flourishing cities 
^hd villages upon the shores of the lakes, 
whose population, wealth, and enterprize, will 
be equalled only by those upon the shores of] 
the Atlantic. 

The surplus productions of this extensive 
region will find their way to the Atlantic. 
Natural communications possess facilities and 
advantages which artificial never will and 
never can. Lake and river navigation is being 
understood. Steam power has changed every 
thing. Twenty-three by-gone years have 
witnessed improvements in commercial facili- 
ties in our own State which have claimed the 
admiration and imitation of the world. 

The lethargy under which the people ofj 
Canada have slumbered for the last century 
has been thrown off, and they are now fully 
awake to the importance of internal improve- 
ments. They are beginning to appreciate the 
natural water communications with which 
nature has so bountifully supplied them. They 
have entered the lists and are nobly contend- 
,ing for a participation in, if not a monopoly of, 
the rich dowry of the western trade. Their 
enterprize has caused a communication to be 
opened around the Falls of Niagara, a distance 
oi forty-one miles, by which vessels carrying 
1,000 barrels of flour can go through witnout 
being lightened, at an expense of one cent pen 
barrel, exclusive of tolls. The amount ofj 
business done upon this canal will be seen by 
reference to the fact, that 5,000 barrels of salt 
passed through during the last season, and had 
the'requtsite repairs been made, so as to have 
•opened the canal with the commencement ofj 
;|»ke» navigation, the revenue would have 
^mounted to more than 50,000 dollars. 

The evil which the Canal Commissioners 
feared in 1312 now really exists. The produce 
"design&d for transportation upon the Upper 
Lakes is now let down to Lake Ontario by 
means of this canal with facility, and for aj 
trifling expense. The prediction of the Canal 


Commissioners, “ that articles for exportation, 
when once afloat on Lake Ontario, would, 
jgenerally speaking, go to Montreal, unless our 
British neighbors were blind to their own in- 
terests,*’ is now fully verified. Bv a reference 
to the parliamentary proceedings of the Canadas 
during the last winter, it will appear obvious 
that they are not thus blind ; that, on the con- 
trary, they duly appreciate the importance of 
this trade, and that the greatest industry, ac- 
tivity, and talent, are employed in the attain- 
ment of further improvements on the most 
magnificent scale. Appropriations have al- 
ready been made for the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence, by which it is intended to con- 
nect the Atlantic with the lakes by ship and 
steamboat navigation. Let them make ibei 
Welland canal and the St. Lawrence naviga- 
ble, as they purpose to do, and which they will 
do, for steamboats, and Cleveland will be 
within a sixty hours* ride of Montreal. When 
these improvements are completed, vessels ofj 
300 tons can load at Chicago, at Cleveland, at 
Detroit, at Oswego, and other ports on the 
lakes, and deliver their cargoes foreign 
ports. When direct exportation has once suc- 
ceeded, direct importation will follow as a 
matter of course. When the Welland canal 
shall be completed, and the St. Lawrence im- 
proved, as designed, goods may be delivered at 
Cleveland from London for less than one-half| 
what it now costs by the way of New-York 
and the Erie canal. Make the Erie canal 
a public highway, and the Canadian route will 
be preferable by one-quarter in point of ex- 
pense. The vast superiority in the great point 
of economy in transportation, effected upon 
natural water communication, admitting ol 
navigation by large vessels or steamboats, 
above transportation upon canals and rail- 
roads, has been satisfactorily proved by expe- 
rience on the Hudson, the lakes, and the great 
rivers of the west. Even at the present re- 
duced rates of toll upon the Erie canal, rivei 
iransportation has the advantage by more than 
300 per cent. The charge upon the transpor- 
tation of wheat, per bushel, from Troy to New- 
York, is three cents, while the same transpor- 
tation for a like distance upon the canal cannot 
be effected for less than ten cents. 

The importance of the western trade has 
aroused a spirit of enterprize and competition 
in sister Slates. To participate in this trade, 
rival canals and railroads have been con- 
structed in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and it cannot be denied that these arc 
already diverting a part of that trade from its 
uatural current towards the lakes and the Erie 
canal, and will no doubt continue to produce 
such diversion in a ratio regularly augmented 
in their progress to completion. It cannot be 
questioned that a great portion of the produce 
and merchandize going to and coming from the 
fertile countries at some distanee south of the 
great chain of the lakes, and east and north 
of the tributary streams of the Mississippi, 
must And their way into Virginia, Mary. and 
and Pennsylvania. To prevent this diversion, 
the tolls upon the Erie and Ohio canals have 
been very judiciously reduced during the pre- 
sent winter. % 

The State of Pennsylvania has already de- 
clared, through one of her Senators in Con- 
gress, (Mr. Wilkins,) during its present session, 
her determination “ still to go on in the ad- 
vancement of her great system of infernal im- 
provements. She would not stop short in her 
great works. No combination would have the 
power to arrest her progress, until she should 
have accomplished her ultimate object, ol 
depriving the empire State of New-York of all 
the carrying trade of the west. To this great 
point Pennsylvania was rapidly advancing, and 
under the wise administration of her State 
Government, she would not stop short of its 
accomplishment. She was engaged itr an 
honorable rivalry wi’tb the empire State of 
New-York f or t he rich dowry of the western 
trade, and 8 fi e w0 uld not stop until she should 


have obtained the treasure.” These works, 
then, which have cost Pennsylvania such 
enormous amounts, will be sustained, should 
they pay nothing but the annual repairs re- 
quired to keep them in order. But Pennsyl- 
vania has obstacles to surmount of no ordinary 
character, before she will witness the consum- 
mation of the objects declared by the honorable 
Senator. Nature has interposed an insur- 
mountable barrier to the construction of canals 
from the navigable waters leading to her com- 
mercial emporium and the Ohio. That 
Pennsylvania does possess advantages over 
New-York cannot be concealed or denied. 
Their canal and railroads were in successful 
operation for the present season before the 20th 
of March last, while our canals must remain 
closed by the frigid laws of nature, on an 
average of seasons, until the middle of April. 
Goods were delivered at Pittsburgh on the 26th 
of March, in eleven days from Philadelphia, 
and before our canals are opened, will be de- 
livered at the Sault St. Marie or Chicago. It 
is said too, that the Pennsylvania route pos- 
sesses a decided advantage, in point of time 
and expense ; that merchandize can be deliver- 
ed in fourteen days at Cincinnati from Phila- 
delphia, while from New-York, by the Erie 
and Ohio canals, it will require frem twenty 
to twanty-five days, and frequently muen 
longer; and that tne expense of transporta- 
tion from Philadelphia to Cincinnati, auring 
the pesent season, will he $1,80 per hundred, 
white from New-York to Portsmouth on the 
Ohio $2,061. 

That the trade of the west is of vast im- 
portance, and is becoming yearly more and 
more important to the commercial interests of 
this State, cannot admit of doubt ; and that 
there is danger of its being diverted, or a 
portion of it at least, through other channels 
than the Erie canal, to the Atlantic, your com- 
mittee think is equally apparent. 

In the spirit ot enterprize and rivalry with 
which our southern and northern neighbors are 
actuated, your committee see no cause for se- 
rious apprehension, jealousy, or alarm, because 
they believe it is within the power of this 
State to secure the trade of the west beyond 
the reach of competition or rivalry. 

The remedy and only remedy which can be 
applied to secure to ourselves and posterity 
this rich inheritance of national wealth, is by 
opening a communication between the Hudson 
and lakes Ontario, Seneca, Cayuga and Onon- 
daga, of sufficient magnitude to admit the 
passage of the smaller class of steamboats, 
and oi the ordinary vessels which navigate 
those waters. The advantage to be derived 
from such a communication must be apparent 
to all. It will combine safety, cheapness and 
expedition, the three greet considerations in 
commercial enterprize, and save the loss and 
expense attendant upon numerous trans-ship- 
ments. 

That such a communication is entirely 
practicable, your committee entertain no doubt. 
Whether the object can be better accomplish- 
ed by improving the Mohawk river, Fish creek, 
and from thence into Onedia lake and down 
the outlet to Three River point, and thence 
down the Oswego river to Lake Ontario ; or 
by enlarging the Erie canal and the Oneida 
lake side cut, and thence to Lake Ontario by 
the Oneida lake and river, and the Oswego 
river, your committee are unable to form an 
opinion, not posseseing the requisite informa- 
tion. Upon the practicability and necessity of 
carrying this project into execution, your com- 
mittee have been referred to a communication 
from Benjamin Wright, Esq., late chief engi- 
neer of the New-York canals, addressed to 
Joseph Bloomfield, Esq., which is hereto at- 
tached, and to which they beg leave to refer, 
as a paper containing much valuable informa- 
Ition. | 

As to the expense of opening such commu- 
[ni cation, your committee posse S3 no correct 
information upon which bate an opinion. 
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Comparing, however, the estimates of Judge! 
Wright in relation to the St. Lawrence canal,! 
and estimates which have been made as to the 
expense of opening all the proposed channels 
of communication from Utica to Oneida lake, 
and from thence to Ontario, Onondaga, 
Cayuga and Seneca lakes, (which latter is 
estimated at less than $900,000,) the cost will, 
when contrasted with the important results, be 
but trifling. 

The amount of revenue to be derived from 
transportation is difficult to be imagined, and 
much more difficult to be ascertained. Judg- 
ing, however, of the future from the past and 
the present, we may safely come to the con- 
clusion, that ten years will not elapse, after 
the completion of the proposed project, before 
we witness the same busy scenes upon jts 
waters that we do now upon the Erie canal. 
Calculation, like our advance in numbers, 
outruns fancy. “ Things which twenty years 
ago a man would have been laughed at for 
believing, we now see. At that time, the most 
ardent mind, proceeding on established facts 
by the unerring rules of arithmetic, was obliged 
to drop the pen at results which imagination 
could not embrace.” 

The Erie canal is but a carrying place be- 
tween the Hudson and the great lakes It 
bears about the same proportion to the amount 
of business which is done between those 
waters now, as the Great Western turnpike 
did twenty years since. Proportionably to the 
wants of the country it affords about tne same 
facilities. 

Your committee here adopt with satisfac- 
tion, and in their opinion with particular pro- 
priety, the language of the Canal Commis- 
sioners, in their report before referred to. 
“ The life of an individual is short. The 
time is not distant when those who make this 
report will have passed away. But no term is 
fixed to the existence of a State, and the first 
wish of a patriot’s heart is, that his own may 
be immortal. But whatever limit may have 
been assigned to New- York by those eternal 
decrees which established the heavens and the 
earth, it is hardly to be expected that she will 
be blotted from the lists of political societies 
before the effects here stated shall have been 
sensibly felt. And even when, by the flow of 
that perpetual stream which bears all human 
institutions away, our constitution shall be 
dissolved and our laws be lost, still the descen- 
dants of our children’s children shall remain. 
The same mountains will stand, the same 
rivers run, new moral combinations will be 
formed on the old physical foundations, and 
the extended line of remote posterity, after a 
lapse of two thousand years, and the ravage 
of repeated revolutions, when the record of 
history shall have been obliterated, and the 
tongue of tradition, the shadowy remembrance 
of ancient events into childish tales of mi- 
racle, this national work shall remain. It 
shall bear testimony to the genius, the learn- 
ing, the industry and intelligence, of the present 
age.” 

It is unnecessary for your committee to dwell 
on the advantages which the commerce of the 
State must derive from opening a scene so 
vast to its incessant activity, and «.o the in- 
fluence which must result from holding beyond 
the reach of rivalry and competition, a key to 
the commerce of our western world. They 
are known and will be duly appreciated by the 
intelligent people of this State. 

Deeply impressed with the importance of the 
subject, your committee are of opinion that 
speedy measures ought to be adopted to carry 
into effect the prayer of the petitioners. In 
pursuance of these views and opinions, your 
committee have prepared a bill, which they 
now ask leave to introduce. 

DOCUMENT. 

Letter from Beniamin Wright , Esq. 

New-York, April 1, 1834. 

Dear Sir, — Your favor of 29th ult. is before 
me, And I will endeavor to give you all the in- 


formation in my power touching the subject of 
your letter. Tbe project which the Canadians 
have in hand to make a steamboat canal of 10 
feet water, to pass all the rapids between Mon- 
treal and Ogdensburgh, or Lake Ontario, is one 
which has a very important bearing, in its 
consequences, upon the people of the State of 
New-ifork, and the Erie canal tolls. It is 
certain to my mind, that with such a canal as 
I have projected along the St. Lawrence, and 
the Welland canal, in good order, that all the 
products of the soil, from all the Upper Lakes, 
can be carried to tide water a great deal cheap, 
er by this route than they can ever be done by the 
Erie canal , or any other work. 

The plan of the improvements as projected 
along the St. Lawrence, is to make short ca- 
nals and locks around the rapids, leaving the 
steamboat to navigate the river and lakes in all 
the intermediate spaces. The whole length 
of all these canals, (although in seven or eight 
different pieces,) does not exceed 31 miles and 
about 175 feet of lockage. This can be exe- 
cuted for about three millions dollars, and com- 
pleted in three years from the time it is com- 
menced^if they choose to do so. 

That the Welland canal can and will be put 
in good order, there is no doubt, as it appears 
by the measures adopted at the late session of 
their parliament, that they intend to make it a 
government work, and will no doubt do so next 
winter. 

The question now arises, what shall be done 
by the state of New-York to retain the trade of 
the Upper La*ves to her great commercial port, 
under all these views of the matter? I see no 
better plan than your memorial, adopted by 
the people of Utica, suggests, viz. : by a large 
canal to the Oneida lake, or rather to a cer- 
tain point on Fish creek, where 8 feet water 
can be at all times carried to the lake; thence 
through the lake, and down the outlet to Three 
Rivers, and then down the Oswego river. And 
I see by your letter, that your views extend to 
branching off up the Seneca river, to Cayuga 
lake: this would be a very good addition to 
the whole project. 

You ask me to give my views of tke expense 
of such a work from Utica to the Oneida lake, 
upon the plan you propose, of 60 feet canal 
width and 8 feet depth, with locks *he size of 
the Welland canal, which is 110 feet by 22 in 
the chamber. 

As I know the country well, from having 
surveyed it, I see no point of extra expense in 
the canal, except in passing the Rome summit, 
and the plan of getting over Oriskany creek, 
Sedaque ; these latter, I do not think, would 
present any very formidable obstacles to good 
engineers ; but I have not sufficiently digested 
apian of the project that would ename me to 
even approximate the expense. I know that 
you must look for water either from Fish creek, 
to the Rome summit, or from Black river The 
former would not be expensive, as I know, and 
have surveyed, a route where it may be brought 
easy and cneap. 

This project would, if executed, enable ves- 
sels of 130 to 140* tons, to navigate on the large 
rivers and lakes with sails, and on the canals 
be towed by horses, or it would permit steam- 
bos^s of certain construction, with wheel in 
stern, to pass through — such boats, from a 
model I have seen, would carry 100 tons ef 
goods or produce. 

The expense of such a project can only be 
known by a regular survey, and such survey 
ought to be made by an engineer who knows 
the formation of the whole country and can 
adapt his plan to a good and cheap work, and 
overcome the various difficulties best. 

I have not said any thing about the competi- 
tion which is to be looked for from Pennsylva- 
nia, if she goes on to form a connection between 
her canal at Pittsburgh with the Ohio canal 
at Akron. This latter place is about 40 miles 


from Cleveland, on Lake Erie, and we see al- 
ready that Pennsylvania has been this year 
navigating her canals since about the 10th of 
March. The truth is, and we ought not to 
disguise it, that Pennsylvania can navigate 
three or four weeks earlier than we can, and 
even Canada can open her W elland canal near- 
ly one month earlier than we can our Erie ca- 
nal, and the St. Lawrence canal can be navi- 
gated earlier than our canals if they pay a lit- 
tle attention to management to clear tne ice. 
That the project of making a canal of the size 
I have named from Utica to Oneida lake is fea- 
sible at an expense not alarming , is certainly true ; 
indeed, with the exception of the difficulties at 
the summit and .east of it, all the country is 
as favorable as you can wish or desire . That 
such canal will be able to transport much 
cheaper than the present canal, taking into 
consideration that such a large portion of dis- 
tance between Oswego and Utica is natural 
waters, there can be no doubt ; and that the 
time will soon arrive when we must expect 
competitors for that lake trade, is also cer- 
tain ; and in the race for this important ob- 

i 'ect, it is of vital importance that we should 
lave early and sound information on every 
point relating to this matter, so as to act 
promptly and definitively when we do act, can- 
not be doubted. 

If such a project was well executed so far as 
from Oswego to Utica, there is no doubt its ad- 
vantages would be such as to show the pro- 
priety of conveying it on to some proper point 
of the Hudson, and then we should see wheth- 
er we cannot compete successfully with any of 
our neighbors, north or south of us. The prize 
contending for is a grand one, and well worthy 
of the exertions of tne state of New-York. 

Permit me to make one remark before I close 
as to the Oneida river, below Oneida lake. I 
have understood that some surveys have been 
made to estimate the expense ot overcoming 
the three rapids in the 18 miles of this river 
between Oneida lake and Three River point. 
Let me say that great care is necessary, to 
prevent injury to the country, by dams, across 
this river, which I have heard is the plan pro- 
posed. There is a great extent of flat country 
along this river, and no dams ought to be made 
on any account. From a perfect knowledge 
of this river, and the country along it, I am 
decidedly of opinion that the improvements 
ought to be by short canals and locks. One at 
the outlet of the lake would be about one mile, 
one at Cockederoy $ mile, and one at Oak Or- 
chard, say one mile, all the other parts of the 
river are, or may easily be made, 8 feet 
water, and this would do no injury to the 
country. 

I have suggested the above from my wish to 
see every improvement of this kind, when at- 
tempted, done right, and I know too well the 
evils to a country to have a pernicious plan of 
such works adopted. 

I am not perfectly satisfied with the size of 
the locks and canal as you proposed, I should 
prefer locks 24 and 26 feet wide and a canal 
not less than 75 to 80 feet on the surface. 
However, this is a future consideration, and 
when orders are given for the survey, the esti- 
mate can be made on as many different plans 
as shall be thought advisable. 

With great respect and esteem, I am, dear 
sir, your obedient serv’t, 

Benj. Wright. 
Joseph E. Bloomfield, Esq. 


The Railroad. — We learn with pleasure 
that the Tuscumbia, Courtland and Decatur 
Railroad Company has agreed that their road 
may form a link in the grand chain of internal 
improvement, by which it is contemplated to 
unite the Atlantic Ocean with the Mississippi 


* Vestel* of thi* tonnage 
ton* dead weight. — J. E, B, 


measurement will carry 250 


river, at some convenient point above New* 
Orleans. 
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The Paisley Canal Passage- Boats. By James 

Whitelaw. [From the London Mechanics’ 

Magazine.] 

Sir, — As your correspondents have been 
requested to forward to you information re. 
specting the light gig-shaped boats lately intro- 
duced upon canals, I send you the following 
account of the Paisley canal passage-boats, 
from which account I think it will be seen that 
the sk\fing , for rising to the surface of the wa- 
ter principle, so much insisted on by Mr. Mac- 
neill, has little to do with their quick rate of 
sailing. 

Description of one of the Boats . — The length 
is 70 feet, width 6 feet, and 1 foot 10 inches is 
the depth. With ninety passengers, which is 
as many as a boat can conveniently take, the 
draught of water is 19£ inches ; when all the 
passengers are but the draught is only 5£ 
inches. The rudder is 2 feet long and 20 inches 
deep, and its bottom is in a line with the under 
side of the keel. The weight of the iron work 
is 17 cwt. ; and the weight when the boat is 
finished is 33 cwt. The prefixed figure is a 
side view of one of the boats. The windows in 
front light the cabin, and those behind are for 
the steerage. The part at the bow marked 8 
feet, is a deck for the passengers, and the part 
marked 6 feet, has seats round it. The 6 feet 
towards the stern is for the same purpose ns 
the 6 feet feet in front, and the 7 feet is a deck 
on which the steersman stands ; under each 
deck is a place for any light luggage. The 
keel is 35 feet long, the part in front (under the 
boat) marked 16 feet, and that behind, marked 
19 feet, have no keel ; this allows the boat to 
turn quicker. A line stretched from the high- 
est point in the bow to the highest point in the 
stern, would rise about 6 inches above the low. 
est part of the gunnel. The depth of the keel is 
5 inches ; and this depth did not form part of] 


the measures given above, of the draught of 
water, and the depth of the boat. The plates 
are of 16th wire- gauge. The ribs are made of 
light gunnel-iron ; and a rim of the same goes 
round the inside of the top edge of the boat, on 
which the wooden gunnel is fixed by means of 
square-headed screws. There are light ribs of 
wood laid inside of the boat, on which the floor- 
ing is nailed, and a broad stripe of wood runs 
between the seats and the windows, so high 
that the passengers may rest their backs upon 
it. The cotton oiled cloth, which covers the 
cabin and steerage, requires three very thin 
coats of boiled oil to make it water-tight, and 
it should be dried in the sun if poesible : very 
light curved ribs, set about two feet apart, sup- 
port the cloth overhead, and it is fixed to the 
frames of the windows, &c., at the sides of the 
boat. A boat of this kind can be finished in a 
most comfortable style for £130. The cost of 
the iron-work is £70, and £60 will pay the 
joiuer and other work of the boat. 

The hooks (there is one on each side), on 
which the towing-line is fixed, are fastened to 
the gunnel of the boat at about 15 feet from the 
bow ; the rope is put on one of these, when 
the boat is not very much loaded ; but when 
there are a great many passengers, the rope is 
fixed about 3 feet 6 inches nearer the bow ; this 
helps the boat round the turns on the canal. 
The shape of the hook is as represented in the 
following sketch, to prevent the rope, any time 
it slacks, from falling off. ^ 



As the Paisley canal is a very winding one, 
the longest towing-line that can be used on it is 
as follows : 



a, is the end connected to the boat ; b , is 
fixed to the one horse, and c, to the other. If 
the rope were longer than this, it would draw 
the boat against the side, at a quick bend on the 
canal. The horse in front has blinders on it, 
and a boy rides on the one behind. The har- 
ness must be as light as possible. If the horses 
are run 12 miles a day, they keep in excellent 
order, but 16 miles per day is too much for 
them. The horses are changed every 4 miles. 
Half blood horses, or a breed between half 
blood and full blood, answer best. 

The canal is 30 feet wide, except at the 
bridges, where it is only 11 feet, and there are 
two or three more contracted places on it, of 
considerable length. The average depth of the 
canal is 4 feet 6 inches. The sides of the ca- 
nal are lined by a perpendicular wall , built of 
small stones, which goes 10 or 11 inches below 
the surface of the water, and as much above it. 
The distance from Glasgow to Paisley is 7J 
miles by the canal, And the distance from 
Glasgow to Johnstone is more than 11 miles. 
The boats run the distance between Glasgow 
and Paisley in 50 minutes, and take in and put 
out a good many passengers at different places 
on the way ; and the distance from Paisley to 
Johnstone is run over in a time proportionably 
short. The cabin fare is 9d., and tne steerage 
fare is 6d., from Glasgow to Paisley. When! 
passengers go from Glasgow to Johnstone* they 


are charged Is. in the cabin, and 9d. in the 
steerage. 

The best speed for the Paisley canal boats is 
greater than 9 miles an hour ; and this velocity 
occasions a very little and gradual swell, not 
more than 7 inches high on the canal ; there is 
no wave whatever at or before the bow of the 
boat, and the water is lower than the surface 
of the canal just behind the bow ; it then be- 
gins to rise, and the wave reaches it maximum 
elevation at about two-thirds of the length of 
the boat from its bow ; at the stern the eleva- 
tiet) of the wave is nothing, and any ripple that 
follows the boat is occasioned by the action of 
the rudder to turn the boat. At the best veloci- 
ty the horses have not a heavy pull ; but when 
the boat is drawn so slow as 6 or 7 miles an 
hour, the strain on the towing-line is very 
great, and waves rise in front of the boat more 
than 18 inches high, and wash over the banks 
of the canal. On account of the boat’s being 
so light, it may be brought from its maximum 
speed to a state of rest without raising a wave 
in front ; and for the same reason it may be 
brought from a state of rest to its greatest 
speed before a very high wave has time to rise. 
At the bridges the wave at the side of the boat 
is rather more than 9 inches high when the boat 
is going at its best velocity ; and when two of 
the boats pass each other at a quick rate, the 
wave is net worse than this* When two boats 


pass, the horses of one of them stop just before 
they come opposite the horses of the other boat, 
and a boatman takes the tow-line off its hook 
and holds it, in case it should come in contact 
with the bottom of the other boat, which is 
passing it at its full speed. As far as I know, 
no accident has happened since these boats 
have been put upon the canal, and the trade 
has increased very much. 

When the speed of the boat is low, the waves 
rise and get a great way ahead of it ; if the ve- 
locity is increased to a certain extent, the boat 
keeps up to the wave ; and if it sail quicker still, 
the bow gets before the swell, which decreases 
in height as the velocity of the boat increases 
— in the highest velocities, at least, that I have 
seen the boat brought up to. From this it 
would appear that the wave has a determinate 
velocity, like the undulations that cause sound 
— at any rate, it has a maximum velocity : and 
if the whole'cause of the formation of the wave 
continues when the boat goes quicker than its 
motion, the wave will fall behind. Now there 
is a vacuum formed towards the stern of every 
vessel when it is sailing ; this, together with 
the height at which the wave stands above the 
level of the canal, and the motion of the wave 
in the direction of the boat, will casse it (the 
wave) to fall in towards the stern of the vessel, 
and act on its inclined, sides, giving back a 
great part of the power spent in its formation, 
if the vessel is properly formed. The water 
sent towards Ike sides of the canal by the in- 
clination of the bow, will be reflected from the 
perpendicular facing on the banks, and act in 
the same way. The lateral communication oj 
motion among particles going in different di- 
rections, may have a tendency to keep down the 
swell. If this explanation is correct, the boats 
must have their dimensions and form corre- 
sponding to the width of the canal, and the ve- 
locity they are to sail at. 

As the boat rises on the wave, its bow is up 
or down, according as the wave is fore or aft, 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. , \ 

James Whitlaw. \ 

Canal Tolls. — Since the opening of the 
canals, the amount of tolls paid to the collec- 
tor at Albany has averaged about fifteen hun- 
dred dollars per day, up to and including the 
24th instant, and the receipts have been gra- 
dually increasing from day to day. On the 
25th, the amount received was $2,300, and 
probably about the same on Saturday, the 26th. 
The receipts at this place, thus far, although 
less than last year, are fully equal to the tolls 
for the corresponding period in 1832 — notwith- 
standing the diminution of the receipts by a 
reduction in the rates of toll, since 1832, of 
about 35 per cent. 

During the first week of navigation, there 
has been received for tolls at Geneva, the sum 
of $3,159 44 — and at Salina, the sum of 
$6,583 70. These are the most conclusive in- 
dications that the real elements of our prosperity 
are unimpaired. 

Produce from Coxsackie. — We are fearful 
we shall not have the pleasure of reporting so 
favorably of the present season. 

Coxsackie Landing is one of the most flou- 
rishing villages on the Hudson. In addition to 
the sloops employed by the enterprising mer- 
chants of that place during the past year, 25 in 
number, two lines of tow-boats, two boats to 
each line, have been established there, and will 
be in operation early in the present season. 
The principal exports from that place are brick, 
lime, stone, wood, hay, &c. Some idea of its 
local trade may be formed from the fact that 
15,000,000 brick, 17,000 casks lime, 473,430 
feet flagging and paving stone, 5,600 tons hay, 
and 3,750 cords wood, were shipped during the 
last year. 

Stuyvesant is another large and flourishing 
village, a few miles above Coxsackie, on the 
opposite side of the Hudson. The Stuyvesant 
and Coxsackie steamboat United States, with 
its barges, commenced its regular trips on tl ~ 
i 12th inst* 
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New Invented Stomach Pump— Descrip- 
tion of a New Form of the Stomach Pump . 
By P. B. Goddard, IVt. D., of Philadelphia, 
[From the Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute.] 

This pump consists of two parts, one ofl 
which I shall call the valve box, the ether is' 
an ordinary syringe, of good construction, to 
which the valve box is screwed when in use. 

The valve box is a cylinder of metal, con- 
taining ovoidal or egg-shaped cavities, equal 
ly distant from the centre of the cylinder ; at 
this point a pipe enters, which, when screw 
ed on to the syringe, opens a cornmunica 
tion between its cavity and these two cavities j 
in the valve box. Near each end of the cy- 
linder a short and slightly conical tube pro- 
jects laterally, to which a flexible tube is to 
be fastened, and which causes a communica- 
tion between the flexible tube and the cavity 
in the valve box. Each of theso cavities 
contains a bullet accurately turned, so as to 
fit the orifices of the tubes, entering into it, 
and acting as a valve. It will be seen by 
reference to the accompanying cut (which 
is a section of the valve box) that if the valve 
box be held vertically, and the syringe 
screwed on it, the bullet in the upper cavity 
will fall upon the orifice of communication 
between it and the body of the syringe, 
whilst the bullet in the lower cavity will, in 
like manner, lie upon the orifice of the tube 
leading externally. If the lower tube be 
now immersed in water, and the piston ofl 
the syringe be drawn out, it wHl be evident] 
that the body of the syringe will be filled 
with witter from the lower tube. If now tbe 
piston be pressed home, the water will pass 
out of the upper tube ; the bullet in the low- 
er cavity preventing its escape there, just as 
the bullet in the upper one prevented the en- 
trance of air before. It will then always 
pump water, or any other fluid, from the 
lower tube to the upper. 

If the position of the valve box be now re- 
versed, and the end which was above be 
placed below, the bullets will fall by their own 
gravity into the opposite ends oi the cavities, 
and the instrument will act as it did before, 
viz. pumping from the lower orifice to thel 
upper, although the relative position of the 
tubes has been reversed. 

To use this instrument, the valve box must| 
be held in nearly a vertical direction. A 
long flexible tube being passed into the sto- 
mach, is attached to one of the short conical 
tubes, say the upper, and a short tube leading 
to a basin is then fastened to the lower one. 
The basin being filled with warm water, and 
the syringe put in action, the water will pass 
into the stomach and dilute the poison 
When enough has passed in, the syringe isl 
to be turned in the hand, so as to bring the 
tube down Which was before above, without] 
taking off the flexible tubes, or changing 
them in any way, and the syringe again put 
into action. The water will be pumped out 
•f the stomach, bringing the poison along 
with it. 

The following are the chief advantages of | 
this instrument. It is perfectly simple in its 
construction, and not liable to get out of| 
order. 

The directions for its use are easily under- 
stood, and as easily remembered. 

After the flexible tubes are once adjusted, 
no alteration is required until the operation is| 
finished. 

When the instrument is once put in action*! 


gallons of water may in a few minutes be 
passed through the stomach, thus washing 
away every trace of poison and saving many 
a valuable life. 

Fig. 1, section of valve box — a a , cavities 
for the bullets — h b> bullet valves — cc, tubes, 
to which are attached the flexible pipes — d , 
female screw to attach it to the syringe 



big. 2, the entire instrument — a , the sy. 
ringe — b , the valve box. 



Ericsson's Caloric Engine. By G. K. O 
To the Editor of the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine. 

Sib, — A fter reading several times the 
description of Ericsson’s Caloric Engine, 
contained in your February number, I am 
yet at a loss in regard to some things. As- 
suming, as the description dues, that the ail 
in the part of the engine represented black 
is under greater pressure than that in the 
white, but being of nearly the same tempe- 
rature, it must be of greater density ; for] 
example, let the density of one be repre- 
sented by 50, and that of the other by 100, 
that is, the quantity of air contained in any 
given portion of the black is twice that con- 
tained in a corresponding portion of the 
White part : suppose the temperature in the 
large cylinder is 480 degrees higher thai 
that in the small one. Now, if 10 cubic 
feet of air of the density of 100 be admitted 
into that of 50, it will expand till it becomes] 
of the same density as that into which it is 
admitted, and occupy nearly 20 cubic feet; 
and when reduced 480 degrees in tempe- 
rature, will yet occupy 10 feet. While 
the large cylinder admits 10 feet of the 
density of 100, the small one takes out 
o feet of the density of 50, which, though 
expanded by the heat, would only fill 10 feet 
of the density of 50 ; but being admitted 
into the black part, where the pressure and 
density is 100, it will become of the same 
density, and, of course, occupy but 5 feet. 

If the case be as I have stated, the corres- 
ponding portions of the two bodies of air 
in the black and white parts will soon be 
brought to the same density by a few strokes 
of the engine, and (according to the de- 
scripUon) the difference of density consti- 
tutes the motive power. Will you," or some 
of your correspondents, please" explniu this 
difficulty. Yours, <kc. G. K. O. 

Dr. Majendib's Observations respecting 

the Pulse. — Majendie has given a scale ofl. 

the pulse* which shows that the difference in dearly lore for books, 


frequency between that, of the infant and the 
aged is more than double. The scale in, at 
birth, 130 to 140 a minute ; at one year, 120 to 
130; at two years, 102 to 110 ; three years, 90 
to 100 ; seven years, 85 to 90 ; fourteen years, 
80 to 85 ; adult age, 75 to 80 ; first old age, 65 
to 75 ; confirmed old age, 60 to 65. 

The Number Five. — The Chinese have a 
great regard for this number. According to 
them there are five elements — water, fire, me- 
tals, wood, earth ; five perpetual virtues— good- 
ness, justice, honesty, science, and truth ; five 
tastes — sourness, sweetness, bitterness, acidi- 
ty, and salt ; five colors — azure, yellow, flesh- 
color, white, and black ; they say there are five 
viscera — the liver, the heart, the lungs, the kid- 
neys, and the stomach. They count five or- 
gans of the senses — ears, eyes, mouth, nose, 
and eyebrows. A Chinese author has written 
a curious dialogue between these senses. The 
mouth coinplains that the nose is not only too 
near, but above her ; the nose in reply defends 
its position, by stating that but for it the mouth 
would eat stinking meats. The nose in turn 
complains of being below the eyes ; they reply 
that but for them men would often break their 
noses. — [Le Lanterne Magique.] 

Curious Astronomical Theory. — We state 
the following on the authority of M. Arago, an 
eminent French astronomer: If we place in a 
horizontal line the series of figures of which 
the law is evident— 

0 3 6 12 24 48 96 192 
(each double the preceding,) and afterwards 
add 4 to each, we shall have a series denoting 
the relative distances of the Planets from the 
Sun, thus — 

4 7 10 16 28 52 100 196 

Mercury. Venus. EarUi. Mar*. # Jupiter Saturn. U ratio*. 

If 10 represents the distance of the Earth, 
4 will be that of Mercury, 7 Venus, 16 Mars, 
and 52, 100, aud 196, the respective distances 
of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. This law was 
known as far as 100, before the discovery of 
Uranus : and the distance being found to cor- 
respond, affords a very remarkable confirma- 
tion of its truth. But it will be observed there 
it a deficiency of one term between Mars and 
Jupiter. This led philosophers to suspect the 
existence of a planet at the distance required 
to fill up the vacancy ; and in 1801, Piazzi, of 
Palermo, actually discovered one, whose orbit 
was between those of Mars and Jupiter, and 
nearly at tbe proportional distance of 28 from 
the Sun. This planet was named Ceres ; and 
since that period three others have been found 
—Pallas, Juno, and Vesta— all of which have 
their orbits so near each other ns to lead astro- 
nomers to believe that these are the fragments 
of a larger planet, which had been shattered 
into pieces by some internal explosion, or the 
shock of a comet. — [London paper.] 

Family Album. — We were not long since 
informed of u practice observed in the family 
of an excellent widowed lady of this city, 
which must be of great utility to her children, 
and which we venture to recommend to the 
readers of our paper. A folio, if we mistake 
not, is provided as a place of deposit, into which 
each member of tbe family is required to put 
once a week a piece of written composition, 
upon any subject that may suggest itself to 
the mind of the writer. Saturday evening tbe 
budget is opened and each piece read, criticised, 
*md amended, in the presence of the family. It is 
impossible to calculate the advantage to be de- 
rived from such a practice, by establishing in 
early life habits ol investigation, and mental 
mproyement. The mother who thus educates 
her children, may sanguinely anticipate a ma- 
turity of usefulness and respectability. De- 
rail ing profligacy and low vice can have little 
to tempt a mind thus early shielded by lessons 
of purity, domestic happiness* and pleasnht 
fire side instruction. Give your children an 
refins their taste bjr 
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works of art, set them an example of religious 
excellence, of correct manners, and endeavor 
to make the domestic hearth always attractive, 
and you bar up all the great avenues to immo- 
rality. —[Portland Courier.] f 


Ingenious Contrivance. — I wish, through 
the medium of the Centinel and Palladium, to 
notice a neat and economical improvement 
made by Mr. Currier, of this city, respecting 
bells for houses and hotels. Heretofore there 
have been separate bells for each apartment. 
These have been numbered to indicate the 
apartment where an attendant was wanted. In 
large establishments numerous bells are neces- 
sary, and these are costly, and sometimes not 
useful if the bell had ceased to sound before it 
was looked at. In the invention a single bell is 
sufficient for the largest hotel . The wire from 
each apartment, while it rings this common 
bell, communicates motion to a suspended ball 
over an appropriate number, and its long con- 
tinued vibrations give, without fail, and with- 
out noise, the information that is desired. The 
expense is comparatively trifling. — [Boston 
Cendnel.j 


AGRICULTURE, Ac 


Securing a Crop of Fruit or Pear Trees. 
— Take a pair of scissors (such as are used in 
thinning grapes), and go over the corymbs of 
flowers, or rather of flower-buds, as soon as 
they are sufficiently {elongated to allow the 
points of the scissors to pass between them 
(that is, some days before the blossoms are 
expanded), and thin them ; leaving only five 


or six blossoms in each, according to the size 
of the corymb ; always preferring to leave the 
flowers which have the stoutest stalks, and 
those which are nearest the centre. This ope- 
ration has the effect of diverting the sap to the 
flowers which remain, and gives them suffi- 
cient strength to set from one to three fruits 
in each umbel ; which will prove a sufficient 
crop, and well repay the labor bestowed. 
Another mode, less tedious than the above, is 
also practised here, with success, on young 
trees. It consists in deferring that part of the 
pruning of them which is termed shortening 
the young wood, until the blossoms are in 
about the same state as is described in the 
above directions for thinning, and then short- 
ening them back to the required length. This 
also checks the progress of the sap, and en- 
ables the tree to set fruit very freely. I am 
aware that my plan is a tedious one, and one 
that is almost impracticable on a large scale ; 
but it is decidedly an excellent plan for dwarf 
trees in gardens, whether they are cultivated 
in the quenouille mode, against walls, or as 
espaliers ; as these trees come within the 
reach of the hand, of a pair of steps, or of a 
ladder. In the hope that these remarks may, 
through your indulgence, avail my fellow- 
laborers in horticulture, at the coming season, 
I am, sir, yours, &c. 

Bernard Saunders. 

. Nursery, Island of Jersey, Dec. 6, 1833. 

We recommend the above article to the 
particular attention of young gardeners. The 
system of disbudding advised in the preceding 
paper by Mr. Callow, and that of thinning out 
blossoms suggested in the above paper by Mr. 
Saunders, are applicable to all fruit trees , and, 


if generally adopted, would insure important 
results. VVe know an instance of a large 
apple orchard, the property of a commercial 
gardener in Kent, in which a knife has never 
been used : every thing is effected by disbud- 
ding, and pinching out young wood with the 
finger and thumb. The proprietor is not a 
scientific gardener ; and he adopted the above 
practice from no particular theory, but simply 
from his own observation and experience, to 
save labor, and to insure good crops of large 
fruit. We hope to see his orchard next sum- 
mer, and to report on it. — [Loudon’s Mag.] 


Uvkdale’s St. Germain Pbar.—A fine 
specimen of this pear has been sent us by Dr. 
Hamilton of Plymouth : its dimensions are, 
“ 13£ inches for the transverse, and 16£ inches 
for the longitudinal diameter ; and its weight 
is lib. 11£ oz. The tree from which these 
pears were gathered has, in former years, pro- 
duced fruit of a considerably larger size, and 
in much greater abundance, than in the pre- 
sent season, aud five years since a pear was 
gathered from it which weighed above 2$ lbs. 
— William Hamilton. 15 Oxford Place, Ply- 
mouth, Nov. 14, 1833.” 


Carrots for Live Stock. — The Altrincham 
carrot, grown in rows 18 inches apart, and the 
earrots at the same distance from each other 
in the rows, the roots attaining the thickness 
of a man’s thigh, and the length of three feet, 
with a vigorously growing top, for feeding 
cows or other cattle. — [Loudon’s Magazine.] 
[The seeds of these carrots are for sale by 
H. Huxley & Co., 81 Barclay street.] 



Description and Drawing of Beecher's Porta - 
He Horse Power . By the Inventor. 
[For the New-York Farmer and American 
Gardener’s Magazine.] 

This power is applicable to all purposes 
where speed is necessary, particularly to 
thrashing, grinding, turning, and sawing. Its 
superiority consists in the simplicity of the 
gear, only two wheels of 23 and 30 inches, 
with pinions of 9 and 6 inches, are necessa* 
ry to get a speed of two to three hundred re* 


| volutions per minute. The power being ob- 
tained by a revolving lever on a smooth sur- 
face, it is not liable to break by sudden im- 
petus, or stoppage. It requires no frame or 
building, but is simply fastened to the ground 
or floor. The lever may be increased in 
length without diminishing the speed. It 
may be removed and erected in three hours’ 
time. It can be placed in a back yard or 
cellar, and it makes no jarring in the building. 

| RfirER£xeBs«*-A, revolving lever ; B, 


driving wheel ; C, nine-inch pinions ; E, 
I me shaft ; and F, band wheel. 

This horse power may be seen in the yard 
of the Railroad House, 98 Barclay street, 
New-York. The right to territory may be 
obtained of the inventor at the above place. 
Machines of one, two, three, or four horse 
power furnished to order at 60, 75, 90, and 
100 dollars. 

A portable cider mill and press to be seen 
as above* 
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[To the author of the following Report, the 
result of five years’ practical experience, the 
thanks of the Society and the honorary Silver 
Medal were voted by the Directors.] 

Report on the Value of Bone-Manure , in com- 
panion with ordinary Farm - Yard Manure , 

By the Honorable Captain W. Ooilvy, Airlie 

Castle. 

r Mr. Watson, of Keilor, introduced the use of 
bone manure into Strathmore, having seen it 
used in England. I am not certain in what 
year he began to make experiments with it, or 
to employ it extensively, but I remember well 
that the great deficiency of farm-yard dung in 
1627 (consequent on the almost total failure of 
the crop of the previous year) first induced me 
to try 4 acres of turnip without other manure, 
sown with 15 bushels of bone-dust per acre, 
which I obtained from Mr. Watson : it cost 3s. 
per bushel, or £2 5s. per acre. The crop of 
turnip on these four acres was at least equal to 
the rest raised with farm-yard manure ; hut as 
the whole of the turnips were pulled, and the 
land received some dung before the succeeding 
crop, much stress cannot be laid on the circum- 
stance of the following white crop and grass 
being good. 

Next year, 1828, encouraged by the former 
successful experiment, eight acres were sown' 
with turnip, solely with bone-dust ; the soil a 
light sandy loam ; the subsoil gravel and sand, 
coming in some places nearly to the surface, 
which is very irregular, but in general has a 
south exposure. This field had been broken 
up with a crop of oats in 1827, after having been 
depastured six years, principally by sheep. The 
quantity of bone-dust given was 20 bushels per 
acre, and cost 2s. 6d. per bushel, or £2 10s. per 
acre. The Uirnip-crop was so heavy, that, not- 
withstanding the very light nature of the soil, 
it was judged advisable to pull one-third for the 
feeding cattle, two drills pulled, and four left to 
be eaten on the ground by sheep. The follow- 
ing year, 1829, these eight acres were sown 
with barley and grass-seeds, and the produce 
was 57 bolls 1 bushel, or 7 bolls 1 bushel nearly 
per acre, of grain, equal in quality to the best 
in the Dundee market, both in weight and co- 
lor. Next year, a fair crop of hay for that de- 
scription of land was cut, about 150 stones an 
acre ; aud though I am now convinced that the 
field should rather have been depastured the 
first year, yet the pasture was better than it 
had ever been known before for the two follow- 
ing seasons, 1831 and 1832. It is worthy of 
remark, as a proof of the efficacy of the bone- 
manure, that in a small angle of this field, in 
which I had permitted a cottager to plant pota- 
toes, well duuged, and which, after their remo- 
val, was included in one of the flakings of the 
sheep, and had (one might have supposed) 
thereby had at least equal advantage with the 
adjacent bone-dust turnip-land, both the barley 
and grvis crops were evidently inferior, and 
this continued to be observable until the field 
was again ploughed up. A very bulky crop of 
oats has been reaped this season, probably up- 
wards of eieut bolls per acre, but no part of it 
is yet thrashed. 

Having detailed what may be considered a 
fair experiment during the whole rotation of the 
above eight acres, I may add, that turuip raised 
with bone manure, and fed off with sheep, has 
now become a regular part of the system on 
this farm ; 15, 20, and, fast year, 25 acres were 
fed off, and invariably with the same favorable 
results, with the prospect of being able to adopt 
a five-shift rotation, and to continue it without 
injury to the land. Every person in the least 
acquainted with the management of a farm, of 
which a considerable proportion consists ot 
light, dry, sandy loam, at a distance from town- 
manure, must be aware of the importance of 
this, from knowing the expense at which such 
land was formerly kept in a fair state of culti- 
vation; indeed, th* prices of corn for some 
years past would not warrant the necessary 
outlay, and large tracts of land, capable of pro- 
dt&ing barley little inferior te that of Norfolk, 


must speedily have been converted into sheep 
pasture, but for the introduction of bone-ma- 
nure. 

Note . — For the last four years, 25 bushels of 
bone-dust hare been given to the acre ; the price 
this year was 3s per bushel, or £2 lbs per acre. 

[The honorary Silver Medal having been of- 
fered as a premium for the best account of ex- 
periments made, to ascertain what advantage 
may be derived from plucking off the flowers 
of the Potato, it was adjudged to the author of 
the following Report.] 

Report of an Experiment^made at Aherdona , to 

ascertain the Benefit resulting from the Re- 
moval of Potato- Blossoms, By Jambs Mur- 
ray. 

The experiment was made according to the 
plan laid down by the Highland Society in their 
list of premiums for 1833. 

The quality of the soil was not the best 
adapted for a very successful potato crop, but 
as I did not think of making the experiment 
until after the ground had been sown, I had no 
alternative left me. At the same time, I believe 
that an experimentofthis nature, although made 
upon a crop raised in soil not peculiarly well 
adapted for its culture, will be quite as satisfac- 
tory in determining the advantages or disad- 
vantages of it, as one made upon a more con- 
genial soil. The soil consisted throughout the 
two acres upon which the potatoes had been 
sown, of a shallow loam, upon a bed of what is 
generally called till. The field had been well 
drained, but like every other field of the same 
nature of soil, (unless where Mr. Smith of 
Deanston’s trenching plough may have been 
used,) continues in what may be called a cold, 
damp state, and therefore an enemy to the po- 
tato. 

The variety of the potato sown was one 
which had been brought from Ireland some 
years ago by a gentleman of this neighborhood, 
and is called the red potato in this neighbor- 
hood. 

I divided the whole field into parts of three 
drills each, and having explained what I wished 
to be done to a few children of from nine to 
twelve years old,fprevious to the appearance of 
any blossoms, they never allowed a day to 
elapse, without looking after their charge, and 
no sooner had a blossom begun to appear, (or 
in bud,) upon No. 1 of each part, than it was 
certain to be immediately plucked off. The 
other two drills of each part remained un- 
touched until the blossoms upon No. 2 seemed 
to be fully expanded, when they were also 
plucked off, while No. 3 was allowed to ripen 
its fruit. By arranging the drills in this man- 
ner, I could depend on being more correct in 
huviug the soil of each of the drills of each part 
exactly similar than I could have been, had I 
divided the field in the manner proposed by the 
Society. 

The preceding part of the experiment was 
(as it must appear to be) very simple indeed, 
and attended with uo expense whatever, for 
there are always children in the neighborhood 
of a farm, who will do the work for a few 
pence a-day. 

The most difficult part of the experiment to 
arrange was the taking up of the crop, so that 
there might be no interference between the dif- 
ferent drills. To obtain this, I took three 
carts, one of which was appropriated entirely 
by No. 1 of each part, another by No. 2, and 
the remaining one by No. 3. In this manner 1 
prevented the very slightest mingling of the po 
tatoes. 

The quantity of potatoes which each cart 
held, was exactly ascertained, and the manage, 
ment of this part of tlie experiment being giver 
to one person, it was his business to mark 
down how many loads each cart took to th< 
potato-pit. 

After the whole crop had been taken off tbi 
field, and the overseer’s note-book examined, 
the following was the result : 

Drills, Not 1, being those firora which the 


blossoms were plucked in the bud, contained 
30 bolls 2 bushels. 

Drills, No. 2, being those from which the 
blossoms were plucked when in full flower, 
contained 27 bolls 3 bushels. 

Drills, No. 3, being those upon which the 
fruit was allowed to ripen, contained 26 bolls. 

The superiority, therefore, of No. 1 over No. 
2, was 2 bolls 5 bushels ; over No. 3, was 4 
bolls 3 bushels ; and of No. 2 over No. 3, was 1 
boll 2 bushels. 

From the above experiment it would appear, 
that the potato crop had been improved by 
having the blossoms plucked off, and that ac- 
cording to the period at which it had been done. 
At the same time, the difference is perhaps not 
much more than would be counter-balanced by 
the additional trouble given in taking up the 
crops ; for, although regulated ns well as pos- 
sibly could be done, still it could not be taken 
up in nearly the time in which it would have 
been done, had the drills been resorted to indis. 
criminately. 

The quality of the potato is remarkably good, 
it is of a mealy nature, and an uncommonly 
good keeper. We were using them last year 
here, in preference to early potatoes. Aberdo- 
na, Alloa, November, 1833. — [Transactions of 
the Highland Society of Scotland.] 

Transplanting Implements. — Many farm- 
ers and gardeners prefer transplanting some 
field and garden crops, for various reasons, par- 
ticularly on account of the greater certainty and 
yield of the crops. Turnips, which are so lia- 
ble to be cut off by insects, and by turk ies, are, 
by transplanting, rendered as certain as most 
other field crops. In the New-England Farmer 
we fiud the subjoined notice of simple imple- 
ments : 

Several complicated transplanting instru- 
ments, consisting of several pieces, are do- 
scribed in the books, but I believe that one 
which I made and used last summer will be 
found to answer almost every purpose. It con- 
sists ot a simple cylinder of tin plate, equal 
throughout, the top edge being turned over so 
as not to cut the hand. They may be made of 
any size, but the best for ordinary purposes ars 
about 8 or 10 inches high, and 4 or 5 in dia- 
meter. It is placed over the young plant about 
to be removed, and pushed down a few inches 
into the soil, nearly or quite to the bottom of the 
roots ; it is then taken up, bringing the earth 
and plant with it. Being then carried to the 
place where it is wished to set the plant, and the 
hole being previously made to receive it, it is 
set in the hole, and a few strokes from the dig- 
ger on the outside loosens it, and leaves the 
plant erect in its place, with all the earth in a 
circular mass about it, when the transplanter is 
removed. The ease and neatness with which 
the operation is performed is very striking. A 
plant may be kept in the transplanter for seve- 
ral days uninjured, and carried to almost any 
distance. 1 have sent to Mr. Barrett three 
transplanters of different sizes, which will per- 
haps explain themselves better than myj de- 
scription. William Oakes. 

Ipswich, April 8, 1834. 

Since the above notice we have been intro- 
luced to another implement for the same pur- 
pose, invented by a Mr. Smith, and which is for 
*al« at the Boston Agricultural Warehouse. 
This machine is so fitted with a moveable slant- 
ng side, that the communication between the 
plant and the earth in which it grew, except a 
portion of soil attached to the roots, is cut off at 
the bottom as well as the sides, by which means, 
on withdrawing the implement, the extraction 
of the plant, and a quantity of attached soil in 
which it grew, is rendered certain. 

Locusts. — According to the prevailing no- 
tion, these insects are to return this season, 
being the 17th year since their former appear* 
ance. 
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Manufacture of Silk — Gay and Bottum's 
Silk Apparatus . By the Editor. 

Among the pleasing objects to be seen in 
the picture of our country, which is to be 
drawn some ten or fifteen years hence, will 
be the creeping and voracious silk worm, — 
pleasing, because the emblem of so much 
prosperity, and the source of so much earth- 
ly happiness. It will, in the language of the 
eye, say that the stony fields and the river 
bottoms of industrious New-England are 
inclosed by the bright-leaved mulberry — that 
the blooming fair in the land of steady hab. 
its are plucking the leafy food, feeding my- 
riads of nature’s humble and hungry off- 
spring, and unwinding the glossy fibre that 
is to clothe and bring food to thousands and 
thousands of worthy families — that emulous 
New- York and Pennsylvania, and the youth- 
ful and vigorous West, are adding the im- 
portant labors of the silk-worm to their al- 
ready numerous and augmented resources, 
— and that the generous and high-minded 
South, seeing that industry and enterprise 
avail more than murmurings in averting the 
evils of the tariff, are introducing this and 
other abundant sources of wealth, for which 
their climate, soil, and internal resources af- 
ford many facilities. 

From all we have seen and learned, we 
cannot resist the conclusion that this coun- 
try will rapidly progress in the manufacture 
of silk until its own wants are supplied, and 
perhaps until it finds itself in a condition to 
compete with other countries to supply the 
markets of the world. In the northern, 
middle, western, and southern States, exten- 
sive preparations are being made, not only 
for the growth of the mulberry, but for ma- 
nufacturing the silk, particularly in some of 
the New-England States. Of this progress 
our future pages will give an account. 

Messrs. Gay & Bottum, of Lisbon, Ct., re- 
cently exhibited in this city their apparatus 
for the manufacture of this article. It was 
kept in active operation, and consisted of a 
reel for winding the silk from the cocoon, a 
winding frame for winding it from the hanks 
on to spools, or bobbins, a twisting or throwst- 
ing machine for doubling and twisting it on 
to other bobbins, and two looms for weaving. 
The whole apparatus would occupy a space 
of twenty feet square, and was made prioci- 
pally of iron, and in the most durable and 
finished manner. We took down a few notes, 
which we lay before our readers in the order 
they were taken. 

The reel, which is on the principle of that 
of G. B. Smith, of Baltimore, consists of a 
wooden frame, and wheels of polished iron 
and brass. It is a very compact and simple 
machine, doing the work in the most perfect 
manner. The price of it is fifty dollars ; and 
Mr. Gay thinks the part on which the silk 
is wound should be made of metal, to pre- 
serve the fibres or threads of the same ten- 
sion until they become dry. This makes the 
thread smooth, and less liable to be fritted in 
the wear. If made of wood, he says the 
moisture of the silk will cause that part in 
contact with it to swell and shrink, and thus 
injure the thread. We should suppose, how- 
ever, that glass, or thin pieces of metal fas- 
tened on the wood, would answer every pur- 
pose, and enable him to manufacture them 
at near one third the price. 

On the supposition that the apparatus is 
moved with water or horse power, for which 
it is designed* one female will reel ene pound 


of raw silk for weaving, and one and a half 
or two pounds for sewing. For a hand reel, 
two females are required to do this quantity. 
One bushel of cocoons will make one and a 
quarter pounds of merchantable raw silk, 
and two ounces of floss silk. 

The diameter of the winding part of Mr. 
Gay’s reel is not sufficiently large. The 
larger it is the faster can the silk be reeled. 
One of these reels will reel for a whole 
neighborhood, and enable silk growers to 
produce raw silk that will command from 
94 o 95.50 per pound. 

The silk is taken from the reel and put 
on the winding frame, which winds, twists, 
and, if necessary, doubles the thread at the 
same operation. One female, on the above 
supposition that the apparatus is moved by 
other power, will wind and double two 
pounds from thirty bobbins in a day. This 
is for warp — a greater quantity for filling. 

The spools are taken from the winding 
frame and put on the twisting or throwsting 
machine. One female will attend 30 to 50 
spindles, producing about one and a half 
pounds of weaving silk, and two for sewing. 
After this operation the silk is cleaned by 
boiling in soap suds about two hours — 20 lbs. 
of soap to 100 lbs. of silk. It is new co- 
lored, which is done in New-England prin- 
cipally with vegetable substances, almost en- 
tirely of the growth of this country. The 
silk is superior to that of foreign countries, 
in the durability of both color and wear. An 
elderly lady of Lisbon, Ct. has a piece of 
American silk of lead color, which has been 
lying about the house for more than twenty 
years ; it is still unfaded and unchanged. 

The next operation is weaving on a hand 
loom. A weaver, often a female, will pro. 
duce per day five to six yards of thick vest- 
ing, or gros de Naples. Of thinner silks, 
six to ten yards can be woven. The speci- 
mens that we saw were very thick and strong, 
and were worth three dollars per yard. 

Although silk has been manufactured in this 
country for more than fifty years, yet Mr. 
Bottum, who has given his attention to it for 
thirty years, informs us that there are not 
cocoons raised in the country sufficient to 
keep three hand looms in operation. If 
more cocoons were raised, there would be a 
better market, although they now command 
from three to three and a half dollars per 
bushel, of good quality. A farmer can raise 
one bushel for two dollars, if he hires all the 
labor. An orchard will let out for half or 
more of the cocoons produced. A gentle- 
man in Hartford lets out his orchard for two. 
thirds. One acre of the white mulberry 
will produce forty pounds of raw silk. Dr. 
Henry Holmes, of Hartford, says from fifty 
to a hundred pounds. Mr. Butler, of New. 
York, calculates the new Chinese mulberry, 
Moms multicaulis, will produce one hundred 
pounds. Mr. B. has 100,000 of these plants. 

When the cocoons are first finished by the 
worms, they are put in shallow baskets, co- 
vered with paper, and dried in an oven mo- 
derately heated. When taken from the oven 
the baskets should remain covered until the 
cocoons become cool, and then they are 
spread to dry. If they are not immediately 
spun, they should be put in cotton bags, with 
a little tobacco sprinkled among them to 
keep out moths. 

Cocoons before they are wound should be 
sorted into three qualities : poor, or first 
sort, for sewing silk, will command 94 per 


pound ; next, of fair quality, worth 94.50 ; 
best, worth 95 to 95.50, when wound. 

American raw silk thus prepared is supe- 
rior to that of foreign countries, and will 
command a better price. Mr. Bottum has 
for two years past bought all American raw 
silk he could obtain. But on account of the 
scarcity of the article, he has been obliged to 
depend principally on imported silk to keep 
his weaving in operation. He depends on 
the females of our own country for all the 
operations except that of weaving ; and for 
this cotton weavers will supply every de- 
mand. Much loss and much discourage- 
ment have been met with, by depending on 
foreigners. Mr. B. has used raw silk from 
Bengal, Canton, and Italy, and he. prefers 
American silk, at 10 per cent higher price. 
It is brighter, softer, and stronger, by 25 per 
cent. The Italian is next best for softness. 

The whole apparatus exhibited by Messrs. 
Gay & Bottum is principally made of iron, 
finished in a superior style, and cost about 
91000. The greater part of it would last 
for a century. They will exhibit it in New- 
Haven, on the 15th of May, before the mem- 
bers of the Legislature of Connecticut. 
They intend also to exhibit it at the Fair of 
the American Institute in this city, in Octo- 
ber next. As soon as it can conveniently 
be made, a reel will be exhibited at the 
Agricultural Warehouse, 81 Barclay street. 
The improvements in the machinery are the 
result of eighteen years of experiment and 
experience. Independent of the weaving 
part, or looms, two hands are required for 
the moving power. Horse or other power 
will be requisite in producing work in facto- 
ries. 

Straw bbrb ias in Florida. — Strawberries 
were in the market at Tallahassee, Florida, in 
the month of March. New potatoes had also 
made their appearance. 

The FaxNcn Treaty. — Some grave questions 
seem likely to arise from the rejection by the Freneh 
Chamber of Deputies, of the appropriation to carry 
into effect their treaty of indemnity with us. Under 
it, French wines have been admitted for more than 
two years, we believe, into onr ports at a reduced 
duty. Some duties, overcharged, have been refund- 
ed, and the whole course of this country has been 
shaped on the presumption that the treaty was valid, 
and of mutual obligation. The perfect good faith, 
therefore, with which we have acted in the matter* 
may be advantageously contrasted with — to say the 
least of it — the carelessness and indifference of the 
French Government, as instanced by suffering, in the 
first place, the bill* drawn by tbo Treasury of fhe 
United States for the first instalment, to be protest- 
ed — then by omitting to submit the treaty to the 
Chambers till a period so late, in the session previous 
to this, that no action could be had on it — and final- 
ly by failing, on the present occasion, to support this 
measure of obvious justice, and now of admitted ob- 
ligation, with the same strength, whifh a few days 
before in carrying an odious law — that for suppress- 
ing associations — the Ministers exhibited. That 
law, in a house of 400, was carried by a ministerial 
vote of 246 to 154 — whereas the ministerial vote for 
the treaty was only 168, a defeotion of seven ty^sight 
members ! The rejecting, or anti-ntinisteriab vote, 
was 176. The whole number composing the (^hhra- 
ber of Deputies is 460, and yet on a queat^Wapyplv- 
ing the mutual harmony and good. understanding of 
two nations, 344 members only attended! Thie ls a 
matter, which, under the circumstances, it #111 bo 
difficult for the Freneh ministry to explain satisfac- 
torily* 
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Prairie du Chien , Upper Mississippi , Feb. 

I had only been in Galena a few hours, when I 
learnt that a mail carrier was to start in the morning 
for FdH Crawford on the Upper Mississippi, and de- 
teVmAied at once to accompany him, deferring an ex. 
sminktlbh Of the country around Galena till my re. 
turn. It was about eleven o'clock of a fine, clear 
cold day, when my compagnon de eoyage % a bluff, 
faced, curly.pated fellow in a gteen blanket coat, 
drove up to the door in a better sleigh than I had 
see nun any of the stage routes below, and wrapping 
myself up in a couple of buffalo robes and sundry 
blankets, I found myself, after ascending the rugged 
bluffs of Fever river, armed at all points to encounter 
the biting wind which swept the open plain beyond. 
And here I may romark, that although the cold winds 
in tfcft' prairie country have a power that I had no idea 
of till | experienced it, yet the people dress so much 
more rationally than they do at the North on the sea. 
board, that health and even comfort are but little in. 
vaded. I remember when first ovet taken by the 
cold weather on the prairies, I was travelling with a 
simple furred wrapper as an overcoat and a pair of 
carpet socks over my boots ; the last of which, from 
their clumsy and effeminate appearance, I long neg. 
lected to put oti. But on arriving one night at a lone, 
ly shantesv I found an old Indian trader just disen. 
cumbering himself of his travelling gear, and the les. 
son has not been readily forgotten. His disrobing 
reminded me of the grave-digger in Hamlet with hi 
sixteen jackets, (a stale joke by the by, which is now 
Vsrsljr practised upon the stage) — and a man at arms 
Ofidie fifteenth century, with his armour of plate and 
triple coat of twisted mail, was not cased in better 
presf than was my Indian trader. Among the arti- 
cles of dress that I recollect were a blanket ceat over 
an ordinary ear tout, a plaid cloak upon that, and a 
%dfftlor0b« trumping the whole; while three pair of 
woolen socks, buckskin mocasins, and long boots of 
buffalo skin with the fur inside, assisted his leggings 
ef green baize in keeping his extremities warm ; and 
a huge hood and visor of fur set Jack Frost at defi- 
«un*r shopld he asaail from above. I do not by any 
me^ne mention all these defences as constituting the 
ordinary apparel of the country ; for every one on 
the frontiers dresses just as he pleases, and whether 
he has his Mantlets and skins made op into coats and 
boots, or wsars them loose about his person, no one 
comments upon it. The utmost freedom of dress 
prevails, end you may see the same person three 
days in succession with a leather hunting shirt, a 
surtout of scarlet woolen, or a coat of superfine 
broadcloth, just from New York, all worn in any 
company, with the same air of independence ; and, 
while several colors and lex* urea frequently combine 
ip thpj same dress, the result ie of course an out. 
rageons violation of taste in individual instances, but 
great picturesqueness of costume upon the whole. 
Tktf very figure whose apparel is most obnoxious to 
tfcalaw* of good taste as last enacted by fashion, 
being often that, which, of all others, a painter 
would introduce into a landscape to relieve its colors, 
Or copy for some romantic charm of its own. 

The country through which we now rode, though 
oRly interspersed here and there with woodland, 
presented a very different appearance from the open 
prairie below. In the vicinity of Galena it was 
m<3ch broken by rocky ravines and deep gullies — 
which in rbe spring of the year must afford a ready 
passage for the water created by the melting of large 
bodies *»f snow — and faraway toward the Mississip. 
pi the inequalities of the surface showed like a dis- 
tant; range of mountains, that en nearer approach 
resulted themselves into three or four distinct hills, 
which* again on reaching their banks, proved to be 
only rocky mounds, of not more than 150 or 200 feet 
elevation — standing isolated on tho vast plain like 
excresences, thrown up by some eruption from its 
surface. Beyend these again, the country became 
beautifully undulating, and when the warm light of 
tun-set glanced along the tall yellow grass which 
raised its tapering spears above the snowy surface, 
and the purple light of evening deepened in the scat, 
tered groves that rested on its bosom — it required no 
exercise of fancy to conceive that these were sloping 
lands* and smooth meadows, and open parks, which 
the gathering shades of night were stealing from the 
eye. But atlast, just where the the landscape was be- 
eoraillf almost tec broken to keep up these associations 


of high cultivation, a distant light appeared glimmering 
at the bottom of a rocky valley, and slipping and 
floundering through the snow which partially smooth, 
ed the rugged descent, we entered a small hamlet of 
log huts, and drove up to the door of a frame build, 
ing, which proved to be the public house of *« Mineral 
Point.” 

A portly Tennesseean of some six feet received 
us warmly at the door, and hurried me into a room 
where a large fire of bur oak, and a smoking supper 
»f venison and hot corn cakes wero alike welcomed. 
Hslf a dozen miners ia leather shirts and betted 
coats of Kentucky jean were lounging about the 
establishment, while a tall back woodsman tn a fringed 
hunting frock, was stretched on several chairs, with 
a pipe in one hand, and the other resting on a Pel. 
ham eovel, which, with a volume of Shakapeare,an 
;ld bible, and the “ Western Songster,” formed a 
pyramid beneath his brawny arn). “ Whirling 
Thunder,” the Winnebago Chief, had, as I was in. 
formed, juat left the establishment, or our party would 
have been perfect. The old fellow, who, I presume, 
ia auperannuated, had been breathing revenge and 
slaughter against the Sacs and Foxes, who, he says, 
have killed a number of his tribe, and he avows a 
determination to come down upon the enemy with 
700 warriors, though I believe it is well known that 
there are not at present 500 in bis tribe, and they 
scattered far and wide on their hunting expeditions. 
As it was however, I found the company into which 
l was thrown, in more than one way agreeable. They 
were civil and intelligent ; and when a segar was 
handed me by a well drea-ed gentleman engaged in 
the mines, who had set down to supper with us, 

I stretched my legs before the fire, and soon felt my. 
self perfectly at home. The rumors of Indian wara, 
with the incidents in those already gone by being 
thoroughly discussed, feats of strength and activity 
were next introduced ; whereat, a burly broad, 
shouldered fellow, with a head of hair like a boat's 
swab, jumped to his feet, and shaking the flaps of hia 
rough kersey doublet like a pair of wings, he 
crowed and swore he could throw any man of hia 
weight in the mines M Why, Bill Armstrong,” 
cried a little old man, who I was assured was 78 
years of age, shaking the ashes from his pipe the 
while, *' I could double up two such fellows as you 
in ray time, and I think as it is (slowly rising and 
co’iaring the puissant Bill) 1*11 whip one of them now 
for a treat.” They grappled at once, and Armstrong 
good naturedly allowing the old man to put him down, 
a laugh was raised at his expense. But Bill was too 
much a cock of the walk to mind it, and striding up 
to the bar, he called out, 14 Come here old fellow and 
take your treat — you’re a steamboat — but who 
couldn't be beat by a fellow that had foity years the 
advantage of him.” 

The next clay's sun found us, when a few hours 
high, in a country which, though not a house was to 
be seen for miles, I can only compare, with its in- 
termingling of prairies and groves, rocky ravines 
and rapid brooks of sparkling water, to the appear- 
once which the interior of the country along the 
Hudson would present, if the fences and farm houses 
were taken away. Iia varied aspect was far more 
pleasing to my eye than the immense plains of 
table land belew, where the sound of a water- 
fall is never to he heard, and a stone larger than 
a pebble ia, (unless on the hanks of the Illi- 
nois,) rarely met with. The soil, indeed, is not so 
rich, but the country is unquestionably more healthy ; 
and though tho climate ia actually more severe in 
winter, yet the wind is so much broken by the nume. 
roua groves, and the general inequalities of the sur. 
face that one suffers much less from cold. A great 
errer is committed by Government in keeping the 
land out of market, for the patches of woodland, 
though frequent, are not so dense as those below, and 
the number of smelting furnaces of lead ore, which 
are scattered over the whole country between Rock 
river and the Ouisconsin, tends to diminish them so 
rapidly, that in a dozen years hence, wood enough 
will hardly be left for the ordinary purposes of the 
fanner. Whatever measures are adopted, however 
— and 1 believe there is a bill in relation to these lands, 
now pending in Congress — the pre-emption rights of 
the first settlers should be secured in the most liberal 
manner. Their sufferings from three Indian wars, 
and their endurance of every risque and privation, 
are almost incredible ; and considering that it will 
take .hem some years now, to recover from the last 
affair of Black Hawk, I would have government give 
them several years credit ; but the early sale ef the 
lands, Ibelive to be indispensable to the future wel. 
fare ot one of the finest regions in the world. The 
truth is, that no smelling should be done in the inte. 
riot, but the mineral should be transported to points 


| where fuel is more abundant, and the timber now 
growing upon the spot left for the use of tho farmers 
and the miners, to whom it ia indispensable for the 
prosecution of their labors. Such will hardly be the 
case until a property in lands ia established, and indi- 
viduals be no longer permitted to sweep grove after 
grove from the soil, till the country begins to assimi. 
late in some places to those leafilsss tracks in Il- 
linois, which will probably remain unsettled prairie 
for a century to come. 

1 was particularly struck with the bold life which 
these miners have long led, the chief dangers of 
which, it is presumed, are now over — by observing a 
strong block bouse erected among a clatter of small 
sbantees where two brothers lived with whom we 
stopped to take some refreshment at noon. They 
were miners and farmers together ; and carrying on 
their business remote from any other house or settle- 
ment, they probably sent the mineral end vegetable 
productions of their favored soil to market at Galena 
in the same car. They had struck the vein of ore 
which they were working in badger hunting— the 
habits of that animal being of great assistance to tbo 
miner in exploring for mineral. I saw at the same 
place a fine dog terribly gored by a wild boar— the 
descendant of the domestic hog, which runs wild tn 
this region, and sometimes makes a good bunt. 

Our rout hither, which was by no means direct, 
carried us through a broken savage country, where 
a thousand clear streams seemed to have their birth 
among the rocks — singing away — though the earth 
waa wrapped 

44 In aafo-eonsamlng winter's diluted snow.** 
as if the leaves of June quivered over ikeir chrystal 
currents. At one time these crisped fountains were 
the only objects that gave life to a burned forest 
through which we rode, where the tall branchless 
and charred trees stood motionless on the steep hill, 
side, or lay in wild disorder, as they had tumbled from 
the rocky heights, into a ravine below. Emerging 
from this desolate region, where the tracks of bears 
and other wild animals were to be seen on every side, 
we launched out on one of the loveliest prairies I ever 
beheld. It was about a mile wide, and not more 
than four or five in length, and smooth as a billiard 
table, with two small islets of wood, in the centre.— 
Our horses, which had seemed almest fagged out 
while slipping and stumbling among the rocks and 
fallen trees, in the timbered land-*-now pricked up 
their ears and snorted with animation, as they made 
our light sleigh akim over the^npoth plain. 

It was afternoon on the third day after leaving 
Galena, that on descending a steep bluff of about 
150 feet , we come to a small tributary of the Oois- 
consin, winding through a narrow valley below. — 
Following down the slender rill, whose banks exhib- 
ited no sbubbery, save a few dwarf willows, we 
crossed a wooded bottom, where the long grass a. 
mong the trees shot above the snow to the height 
of our horses shoulders, and reached at last the 
Ouisconsin, where the stream might be about a quar- 
ter of a mile wide. After trying the ice in several 
places with long poles, we ventured at last to cross ; 
and scaling a bold bluff at the opposite side, paused 
a moment at a atone house, owned by a Frenchman, 
to let our horses blow. A band of Winnebagoes 
were standing ot the door, and as they were all in 
mourning for some recently deceased relations, their 
broad blunt features, blackened as they were, made 
them look like Hottentots. A ride of six tnilrs. 
through a high rolling prairie, interspersed with 
massive groves of oak, brought us st last in view of 
the bluffs of the upper Mississippi, rising in rocky 
masses to the height of 4 or 500 feet above the bed 
of that beautiful river, whose iron bound banks and 
gentle ervstalyne current, beat hut little affinity to 
the marshy shores and turbid tide which are dis- 
tinguished by the same name, after the Missouri 
gives a new character to its waters. Never shall 
I forgot tbo first view of 44 The Father of Rivers,” 
as a reach of several miles shut in, partly by 
its own bluffs, and partly by those of the Ouisconsin, 
with its numerous islets, smiling in the light of 
the setting sub, looked like some comely lak* of 
the West : girdled, apparently, by inaccessible cliffs 
on three sides, and keeping the edge of a broad mea. 
dow — which in its turn was bound and sheltered by 
lofty bluffs— on the fourth. That meadow lay now be- 
neath toe, and it was Prairie Du Chien. II. 

BssMeiva on Duties bklomoino to bomb op tub 
Conditions and Relations or Pbitatb Lips; by 
John G. Paltsev, A. M., Professor of Biblical Li. 
terature in the University of Cambridge. 1 voL 8vo. 
pp. 970. Beaton : Crab. Bowen.— We like both the 
tone and the suhgett* ef these sermons. They ere 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


They CQqae home to the business and bo-] 
soma of all. They are catholic, too, in their senti- 
ments, and embrace all : they are free from contro- 
versial points ; and finally, they seek not to explain, 
what finite understandings can neither comprehend 
nor elucidate, but leave to faith what belongs excln-| 
sively to the domain of faith. 

These Sermons treat of the duties and obligations 
of social life, and were delivered some years ago to 
the congregation in Brattle Square, of which the Rev. 
Professor was then the Pastor. They discuss the] 
duties of the young and the old, of the rich and of 
the poor, oftnarried life, and of the parental and filial] 
relations. The style is clear, forcible, and polish, 
ed, and the doctrines such as may be read without 
offence by all, and by many surely with profit. The 
book, too, is printed with the usual beauty and accu. 
racy of the Boston press. We make an extract from 
Sermon X, on “ the Duties of the Rich,” as exhibit-] 
ing fairly the manner of the writer : 

It is well for us all, my friends to have cares. — | 
There is no one indeed who has them not, if he is 
disposed to see them ; but for any one who is not so 
disposed, it is happy if there are those which will 
force themselves upon his attention. For serious 
cares of any kind make the mind serious, which so 
far is a great good. Without them it becomes light 
and giddy. There are persons, who constitutionally 
seem almost incapable of being led, in the wanton, 
ness of their prosperity, to do or wish ill to any 
human being ; whose feelingstowards others appear 
all to be feelings of a superficial, indeed, but as far 
as it goes, a genuine kindness ; but for whom we 
see, that the wish which a true friendship would die-] 
tate, would be that they should have some of those 
' changes,* for want of which * they fear not God.* 
They are the spoiled children of prosperity. There 
is nothing substantial in their character. There is 
nothing deep in any of their feelings. The business 
of their lives is a weak and capricious self-indulgence 
The scriptures, which subject the human character] 
to so rigid an analysis, are faithful in exposing this 
tendency. ' He gave them their request, and sent 
leanness into their souls.* What a just as well as 
strong picture this, of the condition, in which 
luxuriance of outward blessings is contrasted with 
that dearth of all that is best in the mind and heart, 
with which we sometimes see it followed. — * The] 
prosperity of fools shall destroy them.* How many] 
the instances in which this sentenco has been execu. 
ted; in which minds not absolutely ill disposed, nor 
incapable under other circumstances of blessing and] 
being blessed, have been intoxicated and made mere, 
ly giddy and frivolous by too much good fortune, as 
we call it, and seduced away from every strenuous 
and honorable application of their powers. — * In my 
prosperity I said, I shall never be moved.* How 
natural a boast for a mind inflated by abundance, and 
by the deferonce which it brings, and by the habit of] 
seeing its own will a law ; yet a boast how presump 
tuous, an expectation how fallacious, a confidence 
how sadly ill-adapted to prepare for the changes 
which time may bring. The very waywardness and 
eccentric humors, which such a feeling generates, 
are the occasion of more wants than any prosperity 
can supply ; and the affluent circumstances, which 
to others seem adequate to obviate every wish, are 
but experienced by the possessor to increase their 
number. The feeling ie as much at war with the 
spirit of self discipline and improvement, as with 
that of content. * Be not high-minded, but fear/ 
■ays the apostle, using the selfsame expression with 
that in our text, and conveying a lesson the most 
needful to be observed by all who are intent on growth 
in grace. But how little consistent with this humble 
and sanctifying spirit of self distrust is that vain 
elation of the mind which we are now considering 
And what a stubborn and impracticable religious 
insensibility does it threaten to create. 4 When thou 
•halt have eaten and be full, then beware lest thou 
forget the Lord.* This is an admonition, ealled for 
by well ascertained tendencies of human nature 
Jeshurun, when pampered, was restive and untract- 
eble ; * then he forsook God who made him, and 
•lightly esteemed the rock 01 his salvation.’ 4 They 
Were filled and their heart was exalted, therefore 
have they ifbrgotten me.* This ie the history of] 
many an envied,' but unhappy man* s experience 
and if it would be going too far to infer that this 
kind of prosperity is therefore not to be desired, we 
needs must own that it is not every mind which has] 
the strength to bear it. 


The Lit* of Tbomas Eddy— comprising an exten- 
sive correspondence — by Samuel L. Knapp — 1 vol. 
8mo — pp 400 — N. Y. — Conroe & Cooke. 

In a life, however long, devoted to acts of benevo- 
lance and to the. improvement of the institutions of] 
charity, of education, of punishment and of reform—' 
there can hardly be found, or indeed expected, any 
of those stirring incidents which imparts zest to the 
biographies of men more ostensible on the stage °fl 
human affairs. It was therefore not without surprize 
that, on opening this volume, we found ourselves gra. 
dually carried on from page to page, till our interest! 
became thoroughly excited in the modest records of| 
this good man*B life. The correspondence with Coh | 
qkoun , the famous police magistrate of London, and 
with other foreigners, well known in the annals o| 
philanthropy, as well as with many distinguished men 
[in our own country, gives both variety and interest to] 
the narrative — which, as a whole, does credit to the 
taste and feeling of the author. 


Ajdo to mental Development, or hints to parents 
with an address to Mothers, by a Lady of Philadel- 
phia. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 340. Philadelphia : Key $ 
Riddle. — Thia is a reprint, with some modifications, 
to adapt it to our use, of an English book. The 
design is good, and we think generally well execu- 
ted, though liable to the objection of making the 
children, who are interlocutors in the dialogue, talk 
too cleverly. This is of bad practical tendency, a« 
discouraging many from persevering in the plana 
here recommended and illustrated, by ascertaining 
that their children fall so far short in the nature of 
their answers, and in quickness of compre hens ion, 
of those in the book. 

The address to mothers^ by the Philadelphia lady, 
embodies some excellent views on education, and on 
the importance especially of that education of which 
home is the only school. 

The Classical Family Library, Vols. XI and 
XII. New York: Harper A Brothers. — These 
two volumes in continuation of the Classical Libra 
ry, furnish us with Virgil’s Poems, the Eclogues 
translated by Wrangham, the Georgies by Sotheby , 
and the ASneid by Dryden. The dedication of Dry. 
den’s translation to Lord Normanby ia also given* 
and it is, as is well known, an admirable critique on] 
the dSneid. 

Praise or extraots for auch works as these would 
be misplaced. 

An Essay on new Trials ; by David Graham] 
Counsellor at law. — 1 vol. 8mo — N. Y. — Halstead I 
& Voorhies- 

We can to-day only acknowledge the receipt of 
thia well printed volume, treating a very important 
branch of law. We hope next Saturday to be able to 
speak of it, from careful examination. 

City op Nrw Yore. — New York and its Vicinity 
— These are two very well executed little maps, co 
lored, folded up and bound in morrocco — so as to be 
conveniently put in the pocket and carried about. — ] 
The maps are executed by D. H. Burr t and are pub-j 
liahed by J. Dist run l 

The National Portrait Gallery, Part XL* by| 
Jab. Herring, of New York, and Jab. B. Longaceb, 
of Philadelphia ; N. York, Monson Bancroft.— This] 
number presents us with engravings and biographies 
of Col. Aaron Oqden of New Jersey, of James Feni. 
more Cooper, also a Jeraeyman, as we find, though 
we had always before supposed him a native of this 
State, and of the Rev. Timothy Dwight, of Connec- 
ticut. Ii ia an excellent number, both in the execu- 
lion of the engravings and the biographical sketches 
— the latter of which, though prone, as is the nature 
of such notices, especially when applied to living 
men, to exaggerated estimates of merit, arc quite in- 
teresting. 

Companion to the Newspaper ; London And New 
York * at Wmi Jackson’s, 71 Maiden lan*.-* This is 
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captfA ^publication. It ia a sort of catalog 
sonnie ef the principal matters contained hnT'Loa: 
don weekly newspaper of great circulation and aNIlft 
ty, the Spectator, — and furnishes in a quarto Volume 
of some 220 pages, materials of information, conve- 
nient for consultation or history, of the greatest 
cessibility. Every public library at least, and pri- 
vate libraries of any extent, should take a copy bf 
this publication, which is to be continued annually- 
Among the items of great interest in this volfem* 
for 1833, are the history of, and discuasions coSbtiftf ^ 
ing, the East India charter, the Bank of England, !re* 
form in the law of real property, with a general re- 
trospect of public events, dtc. 


An account op Jane C. Rider,'* he Springfield Som . 
nambulist , by L. W. B elder, M. D. — Springfield — 
G. & C. Mkrriam. — When we first heard the extra- 
ordinary stories concerning the subject of this mo. 
moir, we were certainly among the incredulous. We 
have now read with care and with interest, this ac- 
count by Dr. Beldtn — the physician who saw her in 
her; first paroxysm, and followed up the case till a 
aura was effected — and we can no longer refuse out 
Ifaith to the truth of the facta related, nor our convic- 
'tion that — however inexplicable and unexplained, as 
many of them still seem to ua — there was neither »■- 
posture on the part of the girl, nor collusion on t kb 
part of those around her. * * " 

Ths great distinction in the case of this young per- 
sen from other extraordinary cases of somnambulism 
on record, was an incredible power of vision; and, 
ingenious as we think Dr. Belden's attempt to©x- 
pl&in this power, as the result ot a disease^ and 
thereby highly excited state of both the eye and 
brain, we are not satisfied with it. The idea that 
any conceivable increase of ihe sensibility df the r4- 
tina , accompanied by any morbid change that can 
be imagined of the brain whereby its perceptive pow- 
ers should be excited to the utmost, can explain the 
fact ef this girl’s reading in a darkened room through 
thick bandages wadded with cotton and placed over 
her eye lids — the names of strangers so faintly writ- 
ten in pencil, or in such small letters, oj tobe seareb- 
ly legible to persons with all their faculties awake— 
seems as contrary to the ordinary course of things — 
as the very fact, which it ia meant fo explain- \Ve 
have nothing belter, indeed, to offer in the way of 
solving the difficulty; and must, therefore, be Con- 
tent to believe — by reason of ihe unimpeachable evi- 
dence in the case — and to marvel. » 


Life of M a-ka-tai-me.ha.kia.kiak, or Black 
Hawk ; with an Account of the Cause and General 
History of the late Indian War, dictated by .himself. 

I vol. Boston : Russell, Odiorne dt MteTCALlr;-^- 
This is the first specimen, we believe, known to our 
literature, of a savage’s auto- biography. It was dic- 
tated by Black Hawk, after his tour in the Uni tod 
States, to Antoine Leclair , the United States Inter- 
preter to the Sacs and Foxes, who vouches lor the 
care and fidelity with which it is rendered into En- 
glish. It is dedicated by Black Hawk in the Sac 
tongue, to General Atkinson, his conqueror. It re- 
fers the cause of the hostility of the Sacs against the 
Americans, to the fact of treaties surreptitiously 
made by them, with unauthorized agents of the Sac 
nation, which, when attempted to he carried Into 
effect, were felt as grievous wrongs and outrages. 
We do not doubt if there were historians among the 
Indians, that such or similar w'ould be the origin of 
most, if not of all, of what are called Indian wars# 
but which are, tn fact, mere predatory excursidns fo 
seize by force, the lands we covet and do not own. 

The following notice of some of the most inter- 
esting points in this history we take from the New 
England Magnzine, for this month : 

Behold Black Hawk, then a general, in the British 
service, and a moro respectable one than Sir Hudson 
Lowe. Fire-arms, ammunition, tomahawks, and 
clothing, were distributed, and Gonerat Black Hawk 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


started on the next morning, with five hundred 
braves, to join the allied army, below Detroit. — 
There was, soon after, a fight, in which, says the 
general ** the Americana fought well, and drove us 
with considerable loss. I was surprised at this, as 
I hod been told that they would not fight.” The 
same success followed the attack of a fort, and 
Black Hawk became tired of his new service, - 
••the success being so bad, and havtng got no plun. 
dor.” He remarks, that “ the Americans shot better 
than the British, but are not so well provided for.” 
In fact, our friend Bull always fights best with a 
bellyful! ; but a Yankee is more puguacious when 
hungry. Having left the service, Black Hawk “hum- 
bled himself before the Great Spirit, and returned 
thanks far preservation through the war.” He was| 
never ferocious, and he has recorded, that he often 
Spared the unwurned and helpless. When on anj 
excursion against the whites, to avenge the death of] 
his adopted son, he spared those he came to kill. — 
•• We had not proceeded far, before we met the man 
whom we supposed we had killed, as he was scalped, 
staggeriog like a drunkard, all covered with blood 
This was the most terrible sight I had ever seen. ] 
teld my comrade to kill him, to put him out of mise- 
ry,*-— 1 could not look at him. I heard a rustlingl 
in the bushes, and distinctly saw two little boys eon-| 
ceiling themselves. I thought of my own children, 
and passed on without noticing them.” 

Black Hawk wee ever a good dreamer. The 
Great Spirit, in a dream, gave him particular direc- 
tions where to find a large snake, vix : down the 
bluff, at a creek, in the top of a hollow tree that had 
been cut down. The snake was to point out with his| 
•head, the direction of an enemy. These were two 
American officers. 

At a conference with American agents at St. 
Louis, Black Hav/k and ether chiefs, replied to the 
Commissieners, that “ what they had said was a lie,” 
and he seems to have beeo surprised that such a form 
of speech should excite resentment. •• Here,” said 
be, •* for the first time I touched goose-quill to pa- 
per, not knowing, however, that by that act I con. 
■anted to give away my village.” Jack Cade was 
similarly taken in. *• 8ome say,” said he, •• that it 
is the bee that stings ; but I say it is the bee's wax ; 
for I did but seal a bit of paper, and have not been 
my own man since.” 

The loss of two children brought much sorrow 
upon Black Hawx. He built a secluded hut and re-| 
duced himself to poverty. He blecked his face for| 
two /ears ; drank water in the middle of the day, 
and ate a little boiled corn at sunset. This he did 
hoping the Great Spirit would take pity on him ; and, 
said he, •• I never take a drink of water from a spring 
without being mindful of his goodness.” 

But the treaty was to be executed, and the Indians 
were called upoo to leave their village. As the 
chiefs did not admit that they had knowingly sold it, 
there was a difficulty in getting them away. Besides, 
said Black Hawk, "my reason teaches me that land| 
cannot be sold ; nothing can he sold but such things 
•scan be carried away.” He was the “Village 
Hampden,” and resisted all encroachments on his 
field. He resolved not to quit, and the Prophet as- 
sured him that he would not be removed. Generali 
Gainee, however, defeated the prediction, and Black| 
Hawk “ touched the goose-quill” to another treaty, 
and crossed the Mississippi. 

But Black Hawk and the Prophet were makingl 
ready for war, and the “ White Beaver” (General 
Atkinson) received a message, “If you wish to fight 
us, you may come on.” The events of the war have 
been detailed in the newspapers. Pressed on all 
sides, vanquished but not humiliated, he gave him- 
■elf up to his enemy like Weathersford, Themisto-j 
clea, and Napoleon. He was carried to Washington, 
and visited other cities. He was astonished at the 
good trail which he found for his carriage — meaning 
the Cumberland road : he saw many wigwams and 
villages, but could see nothing in the country to in- 
duce the people to live in it. The Railroad was yet 
more astonishing, though Black Hawk preferred to 
travel on horseback. 

The Great Father at Washington ho supposes has 
seen as many winters as himself. “ His wigwam is| 
well furnished with every thing good and pretty.” — 
AtWashington,Black Hawk. was well received by the 
people, and especially, as he says, by the squaws. 

He was surprized at the size of Baltimore, and of 
the “ big village where they make medals and mo. 
ney.” A New York, to his utter astonishment, he 
saw a man ascend in a balloon till he was no longer 
visible : one of his young men asked if he was going 
to -tee the Great Spirit. “Every body,” said he, 

•* treated us with friendship. The squaws made us 
many handsome little presents. They were very 
kind, very good# tod very pretty— for pale faces,” 


The publisher of the American edition of the 
“Foreign Quarterly” and “Westminster" Reviews, 
has given notice that the republication will be disconj 
tinued. The reasons assigned are the dissatisfaction 
produced throughout gibe] Southern Slates ^at the 
course of the Westminster Review during the lastj 
three quarters of 1833, on the subject of domestic 
slavery in this country, and the general pressure of| 
the times, which have produced a great falling off ini 
the circulation. 

The intelligent correspondent of the New York 
American, who is now travelling in the far West, 
continues his interesting letters. We renew the 
hope, expressed some time sgo, that these letters 
may be collected and preserved in a volume. They 
furnish more fresh and graphie sketches of Western 
scenery, and better illustrations of Western manners, 
than we remember ever to have seen any where else. 

We may now say, we believe, with some confi-| 
dence, that the desire repeated in the above para 
graph from the Alexandria Phoenix, and which we 
may add has been manifested in various quarters, forj 
the publication in a book, of the letters from the 
West of our correspondent H, will be complied with. 

They will, it is expected, when completed, con- 
stitute a handsome volume, comprising much infor- 
mation in detail, statistics, prices of land, produce, 
Ac., which was not deemed at well suited to the 
columns of a newspaper. 

We have several letters now on hand, which lose 
nothing of their interest or freshness as they in-| 
crease in number. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Late from Europe .— 1 The ship Victoria, from 
Liverpool, brings us London papers to the 3d ult. 
inclusive, and Liverpool papers of ike 4th. The ac- 
counts are not particularly interesting, and therefore, 
as we are much pressed for room, we do not make 
many extracts. Sir Thomas Denman has bsen made 
a Peer. 

France. — The Ministers have succeeded in carry- 
ing their law on the subject of associations, nearly in 
the state in which they firBt proposed it, — all the 
amendments at all calculated either to modify its op. 
pressive character or even to limit its duration having 
been rejected by large majorities. At the final de- 
bate, which took place on the 25th ult., M. Page 
spoke strongly against the measure, and in the course 
of his speech made the following solemn protest] 
against it : 

“ If (said the Hon. Deputy) a Frenchman, an ho 
norable man, wishes to form a union to propagate, 
strengthen, or preserve Christianity — I am his man, 
in spite of your Ministers and your law. 

•♦If a Frenchman, an honorable man, wishes to 
form a union, to extend charity and assistance to the 
poor and laboring classes, to the sick, or to the work- 
men out of employ— I am his man in spite of your 
Ministers and your law. 

“ If any Frenchman, an honorable man, wishes 
more extensively to diffuse acquired truth, sound 
doctrines, and the knowledge which appears for the 
morality of the future and the happiness of mankind 
— Iam the man, in spite of your Ministers and your 
law. 

“ If any Frenchman, an honorable man, wishes to 
secure to his country the safeguard of electoral inde- 
pendence, and oppose those disgraceful elections, 
which deliver political venality up to Ministerial cor- 
ruption — I will be with him, in spite of your Minis, 
ters and your law. 

“ The slave of all just laws, the enemy of all un- 
| just laws, between the prosecutors and their victims 
I will not hesitate. I know no human power which 
can make me apostatize from God, humanity and 
France. I will disobey your law, to obey ray con. 
science.” 

On the division, the numbers were for the bill, 
246,— -against it 154,— mqoxity 92. Several of the 
societies in the provinces have already protested 
against the law, and announced their determination 
to disobey it. Some of the most distinguished mem. 
bers of the Society dee droito dt thomme have deem- 
ed it expedient to quit Paris. The veteran patriot, 
Lafayette, has delivered the following written pro. 
test against the measure : 

“ The new and progressive attack on our July re- 


volution has been eo completely manifested on both 
sides in the debates that my forced absence from the 
Chamber is a subject of regret for myself alene. I 
could, nevertheless, have certified to the heirs of 89 
and 1830 that, even under the ancient regime, such 
an interdiction, subject to the good pleasure of the 
police of Sartines and Lenoir, would have exeited as- 
tonishment and indignation, even in the Saloons of 
Versailles. 1 now confine myself to adding ray ,#er. 
sonal protest to the numerous votes of my honorable 
colleagues against this anti-social consequence ef a 
system, the origin and tendency of which I pointed 
out long ago. “ Paris, 26th March, 1834. 

(Signed) “ Lapatettr.” 

The Tribune has the following : — The Union do 
Juillet held a genera] meeting yesterday, under the 
presidency of General Lafayette, when they entered 
a protest against the Associations' Bill, and pledged 
themselves not to submit to it! Without making 
public things which concern the society alone, we 
say that more than one deputy was present at tke 
meeting, and that M. Laffitte was not the least ener- 
getic in recommending resistance.” 

Spain. 

Bayonne, March 25. — Quesada has at last received 
instructions to commence operations, and this even, 
ing we learn that his division is already on its march, 
but the insurgents, as soon as they got intimation of 
it, immediately put themselves in motion, and are 
proceeding towards our frontiers. At Elisondo the 
municipal authorities were seized with panic, as well 
as the workmen who were making uniforms for the 
Carlists, who all took flight towards Balcarles. and 
spread alarm throughout the country. Numerous 
persons are emigrating from the country, and the 
place is full of persons who havered thither, conceiv- 
ing themselves in danger by the proclamation ei 
Quesada. 

The following is an extract of the Bolatin do Ce 
mercio, respecting the convocation of the Cortes, and 
which it states, is obtained from quarters which are 
usually well informed — 

There will be two Chambers, one Btyled • Proceree 
del Reyno,' (Peers of the realm) aud the other, • Pro. 
curadores del Reyno* (Deputies of the kingdom). — 
The Chamber of Peers will be composed of the 
Archbishops and Grandees of Spain and Castile, Ge- 
nerals who have distinguished themselves. Magis- 
trates, Landed Proprietors, Principals of Manufacto- 
ries and Commercial Establishments, Directors of 
Public Instruction, and those who have rendered ser- 
vice to the country. The sittings will be public, and 
the dignity of the Peerage conferred for life. The 
Chamber of Deputies will be composed of persons 
freely elected, who have on incone of 12,000 reals, 
and have attained the age of 30. 

Government servants, lawyers, physicians, clerks 
of the supreme tribunal, and surgeons, may be elect, 
ed Deputies, when possessing only half the above 
mentioned income. 

Every elector most be possessed of an income ef 
6000 reals. The pepulation of the places will he tke 
basis on which the number of members to be returned 
will be decided, wbe will be elected for three years. 
The Cortes will vote the taxes. The King will have 
the pdwer of convoking, provoquing, and dissolving 
the Cortes ; but he must convoke another for at least 
la year. At the death of the King the Cortes will as- 
semble, that the heir to the throne may swear to pro- 
tect the laws. The Cortes will also meet on any 
extraordinary occasion. 

The Indicator of Bordeaux of the 27th inst. has 
the following of the 25th from Bayonne ; — “ The 
faction of Biscay is entirely dispersed, bat the vexa- 
tions of the inhuman Zabala are not at an end. It is 
said that Gen. Espartero, in consequence ef arrests 
made by Zabala et Legneitio, has taken several of 
the Carlist inhabitants of the same town as hostages, 
fn consequence of the entry of the insurgents in to 
Vitteria, the Queen's troops made 52 prisoners, ia- 
cluding 7 officers, who were shot, as well as a mss 
who fired at a conscript from his window, hy order 
of Gen Osma.” It has the following from Madrid, 
dated the 19th inst : — By a Royal decree, the Queen 
has named Patriarch of the Indies Don Mannel 
Frayle, Bishop of Siguenza. By another decree 
Don Jose Maria Manesca has been named President 
|of the Royal Court at Madrid. Don Pedro Velleli is 
named Corregidor of Madrid. Major-General Mi- 
guel Taeon has been appointed a Lt General, and 
Capt. General of the Isle of Cuba.” 

It is said the King of Holland has refused the par- 
don for which Poeari prayed in his petition, or to 
grant any mitigation of the sentence pronounced on 
him for stealing the Princess- of Orange's jewels—-* 
[Times.] 
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By the packet ahip United States, Capt. Hoi 
dredge, from Liverpool, we have Liverpool paperel 
•f the 8th, and London of the 7th April. It wilffl 
be seen that a new French Ministry has been 
formed. 

[From Belts Weekly Messenger , April 6.1 
The foreign intelligence of the week, so far as it 
relates to France, is not without interest. The Ame- 
rican Indemnity Bill was rejected in the Chamber of 
Deputies on Wednesday by a majority of 176 to i 168. 
Two of the Ministers, the Duke do Broglie and Ge- 
neral Sebastiani, spoke at great length and with much 
vehemence in its support, and all the Ministers voted 
tor it. But it was rejected by a majority of eight in 
a very full Chamber, much, very much, to their ere- 

** The Duke de Broglie and General Sebastiani im- 
mediately tendered their resignations. M. Guixot 
shortly after followed their example, and it was ex. 
peeted that M. Huuiann, the Minister of Finance, 
would also resign. The Cabinet is thus broken up. 
An attempt will be made to induce the Duke de 
Broglie to remain, but it is supposed that it will not 

be successful. . . . 

The consequences of the change of ministry in 
France at the present moment, says an able contem- 
porary, may be of the utmost importance. It will be 
clearly impossible to carry the associations’ law into 
effect by a divided and feeble administration, tn the 
present temper of France, especially on the eve of al 
general election. Who aro to be the successors oqj 
the resigned ministers is not yet fixed. 

[From the London Times, of 7th April.] 

We have waited with some anxiety, or at least 
with much interest, to learn the new cast of the 
French Ministry, the completion of which appears tn 
the Msniteur of Saturday. , _ , 

It was scarcely possible to conceive that the Duke 
de Broglie could resume his portfolio ; after his re- 
signation of office had been recorded in the Menu 
frnr, and in the face of a vote of the Chamber of | 
Deputies, which, though perhaps now repented of, 
could not be reversed. Bat it is not easy to imagine 
how he alone should have been expected to resign, 
since the treaty which he defended so ably in tbs 
Chamber was made in the time of his predecessor, 
and must have had the sanction of the whole of his 
colleagues, as well as his own. However that may 
be bis place is not yet adequately filled, and cannot 
perhaps be so worthily occupied by any French can- 
didate for the Foreign office. 

If, however, the French public has to regret the 
change in the Foreign Department, which has depri- 
ved them of the zeal and talents of de Broglie, some 
of the other appointments in the new Cabinet will ap- 
pear still more objectionable. If there be one man 
in France more unpopular than the late Minister of 
Justice, Barthe, it is M. Persil, who is nominated 
his successor. The continued assaults of the latter 
upon the press, and the desire which he has shown 
toalter the constitution of juries, will make his ap- 
pointment appear the result of a contempt for public 
opinion, rather than a compliance with the dictates 
of a, moderate policy. The transference of M. Thiers 
from the Board of Trade to the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior is an event of no consequence ; but surely M. 
D*Argout must have thought himself the victim of an 
intrigue in being obliged to exchange the honors and 
emoluments of the Minister for the place of the Pre- 
sident to a banking establishment. 

We quote the abstract of the new appointments 
from the Moniteur , premising that the modifications 
of the Cabinet are said by the French journals ef 
Saturday not to have been completed till JFriday e 
vening. The official journal promulgates Royal or- 
dinances, by which M. Persil, Deputy, Procureur- 
Generalof the Royal Court, is appointed Keeper of 
the Seals, and Minister of Justiee and of Worship, 
in the room of M. Barthe, who is created a Peer of 
France, and made First President of the Court of 
Accounts, in the room of M. Barbc Marbois, who 
resigns, but who is invested with the dignity of Ho. 
norary First President of the Court of Accounts. 

M. Thiers, Deputy, Minister of Commerce and 
Public Works, is appointed Minister of the Interior 
in the room of Count IPArgout, who is made Gover- 1 
nor of the Bank of France in the place of t|>e Duke 

the Gaete. , . A 

M. Duchatel, Deputy, is nominated Minister on 
Commerce in the room of M. Thiers. 

The separation of the attributions of the Ministers 
of the Interior and of Commerce will be hereafterj 
determined by a special ordinance. 

Vice-Admiral’ Count de Rigny, Deputy, and Min. 
liter of the Marine and Coloniae, is appointed Min. 


inter of Foreign Affairs in the room of the Duke de 
Broglie. t I 

Vice-Admiral Baron Roussln, Ambassador at| 
Constantinople, is named Minister of the Marine in 
the room of Admiral de Rigny, who, however, will 
continue to exercise the functions of his late office 
till the arrival of Admiral Roussin. . 

M. Martin du Nord, Deputy, and Advocate Gene- 
ral of the Court of Cassation, is appointed Procureur 
General of the Royal Court in the room of M. Persil. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Ministers who 
retain their previous offices are Marshal Soult, Pre. 
sident of the Council and Minister of War ; M. Hu- 
(mann, Minister of Finance ; and M. Guixot, Minis. | 
ter of Public Instruction. 


«« The Sultan has,” says the London Spectator of 
29th March, 44 replied to Lord Ponsonby’s interrega-| 
tions respecting his famous treaty with Russia, in the 
most firm and haughty tone. He has made up his 
mind to keep his engagements with the Cxar, 
spite of the hatred which his subjects bear to the 
Russian alliance. The Titnes correspondent at the 
[Porte says — 

44 The Russian fleet, with 25,000 men on board, is 
I waiting at Sebastapol for sailing orders : considerable 
bodies of troops are advancing in the direction of the 
Danube ; and by a late ukase, iho 60,000 men raised 
in Moldavia and Wallachia have, though Turkish sub- 
jects, been incorporated in the Russian army.” 

44 Excepting Lord Palrnersten, no one, we imagine, 
places any confidence in the paoific professions of 
Russia. These warlike preparations give the lie toj 
all such palaver.” 

I A letter from Constantinople, dated the 4th ult., the 
statements in which, if founded in truth, seem great- 
ly exaggeraged, has the following: 44 It is certain 1 
that the steam packet which recently conveyed 
Halil Pacha to the Dardanelles had a detachment of 
artillerymen on board ; it is also certain that the fleet 
and Turkish army are recruiting with extraordinary 
I activity, and that Russia has just levied troops in 
Moldavia and Wallachia. By what right? All 
that we know is, that the Russian fleet stationed 
in the port Sebastopol is ready to set sail, at the 
Jfirst signal, for Constantinople ; that Nicholas has 
[sent to Achraet Pacha 1,000,000 of ducats, proceed- 
ing from the debt of Turkey to Russia ; that he has 
■granted the Sultan eight years to pay off his debt ; 
that a Berious revolt, the instigators of which are un- 
known, had broken out in Bagdad, and in Kurdistan, 
and that the Porte has been obliged UT send an impo- 
sing force there ; that Constantinople is in a deplora- 
ble condition ; that its trade has never been so slack ; 
that nothing but a miracle can save the Ottoman 
Empire, and unfortunately the times for miracles are 
past.' 

The Augsburg Gaxette of the lstinst. has the fol- 
lowing, of the 26th ult., from Vienna :-- 4 It is thought 
that the Congress will bold a grand sitting this week, 
which will be attended by M. Ancillon. Resolutions 
will then be agreed to, sufficient of themselves to con- 
tradict the injur ons reports sent abroad by the French 
journals relative to the intentions of the Germanic 
Governments, and to the debates of the Congress.’ 

The Madrid Gazette of March 27, announces that 
a Plymouth vessel, called the Express Packet, laden 
with 2,500 muskets, 200 barrels of cartridges, 180 
barrels of gunpowder, and other warlike stores forj 
Don Carlos, has been captured in Vigo Bay by the 
Government Guardacoata brig the Argus. The same 
Gazette contains two decrees, signed on the 26th, at 
Aranjuez, one of which orders the seizure of the tern- 
poral property of all the ecclesiastics who have quit- 
j ted, or may quit, their churches te join the rebels . 
and the other commands the suppression of all con- 
vents the members of which shall have mixed them- 
I selves up with the plots of the Carlists, either by join- 
ing the insurgents, concealing ammunition or war- 
like stores, or assembling clandestine Juntas. 

Portugal, Oporto, March 24, four o’clock p. m 
j-J The governor of the city has just received a de 
spatch of four lines from Admiral Napier, who says 

*• This rooming I took Camina by surprise, and 

Viana will be shortly in our possession.” The 
Admiral landed there with about about 500 men, 
brought from Lisbon in the steamers George the \ 
Fourth and Lord of the Isles and mastered the place 
(where the feeling is strongly in favor of the consli 
tutional cause) withoat opposition. — [Times.] 

Before the arrival of M. de Sarmento it was resolv- 
ed, as I advised you at the time, to pass the Portu. 
gese frontier in considerrble force, for the purpose o 


protecting the frontier provinces from the menaces of 
Don Carlos and his ally of the House of Bragaasn*-*- 
Instead of a mere inroad however, in^queat et 
a fugitive pretender, the troops of the Queen* 
of Spain, whether with or without a formal 
declaration of war, will assume an attitude directly 
hostile to one branch of the House of Sraganza, 
and will act of course in perfect accordance 
with the views of the other. This was one of the 
leading objects of the mission of M. de Sarmento to 
Madrid, and it will not be completed to the satisfac- 
tion of men of liberal principles in either *of the two • 
kingdoms, until the whole peninsula is united in ac- 
tion, as it is already in interest, by the conclusion and 
ratification of a treaty of alliance offensive and defen- 
Isive. 


Naples, March 15. — The union of Prince Leo- 
pold, Viceroy of Sicily, and second brother of the 
King, with the Princess Mary, daughter of the 
King of the French, is no longer a matter of doubt: 
the marriage is to be celebrated in the course of 
this spring. Much hope is placed in the alliance, 
the young Princess having been educated under the 
immediate eye of Madame Adelaide, whose culti-' 
vated understanding and richly endowed mind are 
well known. In Palermo, which is to be the resi- 
dence of the Royal pair, the news has created the 
iivliest sensation, the young Princess having been 
bom there. It is said that the Queen of the French 
will accompany her daughter here ; at a later period 
the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours will also pay us 
a visit. This has given rise to a report that our Sov- 
ereign had changed his opinion relative to his sister, 
the Queen Regent of Spain. Interesting discover- 
ies have been made at Terre del Annunziato ; it is 
not yet known whether the temple being ndw cleared 
there, forms part of a grand Roman villa, or whe- 
ther it be the commencement of a third buried city, 
like Herculaneum and Pompeii. Communication is 
now op ened with Greece. Vesuvius is sending forth 
slight eruptions. The Gaxette quotes the funds at 
Vienna, on the 22d inat. — Metallics. Five per cents., 

98 1-16 ; Diito, Four per Cents., 88 7-16 ; Bank Ac- 
tions, 1,248.— [Angsburg Gazette.] 

The Frankfort Gazette of the 29th ult. announcee 
the death of the reigning Duke of Anhalt Bernburg, 
father of the Princess Frederick oi Prussia, 

Recent accounts from Napoli di Romania announce 
the death of the Greek Captain Colocotroni, in tbs 
prison in whieb he had been confined several months* 
<or having taken part with several other Chiefs in a 
conspiraay against the Government. 

Casper Haxjsxr — whose mysterious sto>y and re-; 
cent death by violence, caused so much interest, 
would appear by the annexed paragraph, to have en- 
tailed destruction too upon his friend, patron, and bi- 
ographer, the Jurist Fuerhaek . 

According to the Hanoverian paper, the celebrated 
German Jurist, Fuerback, who died lately at Frank- 
fort, during a journey undertaken for the benefit of 
his health, is now generally believed to have bean 
poisoned. He was a kind patron of the unfortunate 
Casper Hauser, and the most zealous in his endea- 
vour to discover the murderers of that mysterious 
youth. — [German Paper.] 

Coal vs. Gold. — In a work lately published by a 
Spaniard, there is a comparison between the produce 
of the gold and silver mines in America and the coal 
mines in England, from which it appears that the gross 
value of the annual produce of the coal mines, which 
is 18,000,000 tons, amounts to 450,000,000 francs, 
including the wages and other chargee ; whilst the 
produce of the gold and silver mines, including the 
same charges, is only 220,500,000 francs ; showing 
a balance in favor of the coal mines of E ngl a n d, over 
jthe gold and silver mines of the New World, of no 
I less a sum than 227,500,000 francs. 

The Prince of Orange, if we are to credit (he 
private correspondence of the Times , is still sus- 
pected of having made away with his wife's jewels, 
notwithstanding the man named Polari has confessed 
that he was the thief. It is said that Polari, whe 
might have escaped by taking advantage of a techni- 
cal blunder in the proceedings against him, appeared 
eager to be convicted ; and now it is supposed he 
will be pardoned. 

SUMMARY. 

The Georgetown Union, of the 23d inst., say*— 
»« We are informed ail the Pee Dee country is under 
water, and the injury to the rice field banks must, in 
consequence, be very serious. The tides for eeveral 
days past, were higher than we recollect, without the 
[agency of a heavy gale." 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 



jlfeu* Phenomenon. — The Montreal Herald of) 
; states that — 

Saturday morning, a very singular phenomu 
is observable from the river bank in front ol 
nohr nity. Those who are blessed with a very strong 
'’i^ht perceived, as they supposed, an immense nuni- 
Wbf small birds in the air, but at such a height as 
AaPrehder even birds, in that situation, a curiosity. — 
We happened to be passing, and in vain strained our 

« fo discover the objects which others were com 
ating with so much eagerness— -b> the help of 
l*, however, we at last perceived what was to 
pehrSnce an immense flock of small birds. — 
These objects passed away in millions befere the 
-^endrettt of the light wind then blowing, but many de. 
mbehded fewer than the rest, until easily discernable 
^ Ike naked eye. At length they approached the 
earth; and ptwved to be maple leaves ot an unusually 
Urge site. Many of them were picked up by the ci- 
ttasas, and we have kept one. Whence they came, 
or how they got there, are questions which furnish a 
wide field for conjecture. One shrewd fellow ob* 
♦served,** that this must be the fall of the year in the 
neon* and that they certainly came from thence.** 

v {Prmn the Baltimore American of Saturday .] 
\^Qjreat Aeronautic Expedition . — The circumstances’ 
attending the second splendid balloon ascension of] 
on Thursday afternoon, render it one ofj 
Dj(t dost lengthened and interesting aeronautic expe. 
JpOQf ever made. We mentioned in yesterday's 
j^p^r the particulars of his departure from Fairmount, 
aw the apparent course he had taken : and are now 

f ed to supply some very interesting details of his 
ind rapid flight through the upper regions. His 
course, after ascending, was about south east, 

^ n, a short time a countercurrent of air wafted 
^pat m an opposite or westerly direction, immediately 
tj>e city. Bis flight westward was only as far 
M : * point above the long bridge over the Patapseo, 
Y^en he encountered an ad verso current, which ear- 
ned him back again in an easterly course. 

During all this time Mr. Mills continued to rise, by 
&t^ti<>qai}y throwing out ballast. His compass now 
pftfrred of no service to him, from the constant rotary 
motion which the balloon assumed, first swinging 
rttmd in one direction and then revolving in a contra, 
vy one; The course of the balloon was eastward ly. 
At* forty minutes after five, Mr. M. encountered a| 
violent snow stoim, with the thermometer down to, 
34 deg. Besides being obliged to endure its peltings 
fcef/waa subjected to a thorough drenching from the 
snow, which thawed as it fell on the balloon, 
and ran down from its neck to the car immediately 
'finder it. At the same time, also, a body of clouds 
<piiafed beneath him, and he lost sight of the earth al.| 
together. The storm, however, soon passed off, and, 
egjcept the drenching, left him unharmed. 

< nK ^Vt six, o’clock he had attained his greatest eleva-l 
, tjpn, which according to hiB estimate and the indica.j 
jj^nsvQf' the barometer, was upwards of two miles /— 
Tlip. thermometer was now down to 33 deg., or 
Sftljr one degree above freezing point. Mr. M.' 
H|i the while was going eastwardly, passing over the 
light house at North Point, and across the expanse of 
thjarCbesapeake Bay towards Kent County, on the 
f^astern Shore. He had now had recourse to his 
Valves, and was gradually descending. After hav-| 
iag passed into- Kent County about half a mile, lie 
amAapreparatteine to land, and had descended with- 
: about five hundred feet of the earth, when the 

■ 'fialloon- was taken by a sudden and violent gust or 
ittlrfefct of wind from the east. This was at 35 
^montea after six. In an instant after the wind struck 
(the fialloon, it was driven with the swiftness of an 
atrfiw, *nd in the short space of aeveiueen minutes, 
ha> was earned back to North Point, a distance of| 
fourteen miles across Ike Chesapeake Bay ! 

Now as heretofore, Mr. M. preserved an undaun- 
ted coolness and self possession, and as he was 
careering aeroes the waters with the fleetuess of 
the wind itself, he discharged gas enough to bring 
him withjn two hundred feet of the surface. As the 
anchors struck the water they rebounded with a 
force that gave him a pretty distinct notion of the 
rat# st which he was travelling. As soon as he 
eaxfts over the land at North Point, the wind greatly 
abated, and at ten minutes before seven ha effected 
a safe landing on the farm of Mr. Lynds Goodwin, 
from whom and his family he received every assis- 
tance in securing his balloon and apparatus in per 
ft er order. ( , 

r ^Phtis terminated this most extraordinary aerial 
/VbVhfo, prosecuted for three hours, to the distance! 
'•Fwofat fifty miles; and for the greater part at anl 
elevation of one to two and a -quartet miles. After! 
this foot, Mr. Mills, — who, it should be borne in mind, 
is a young Mechanic of Baltimore — self taught, and] 


dependent alone on his own unaided efforts, — ma^f 
fairly take rank with the roost successful eronauts 
of the age. 

The following tabic shows the observations made 
by Mr. Mills on the barometer and thermometer, at 
various periods puring his voyage. He left Fair- 
mount at ten minutes before four tour o'clock, P. M. 
Table or Observation. 


Time. 

Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

h. 

min. 

in. 

lOtA. 

deg. 

3 

57 

20 

6 

6$ 

4 

15 

25 

8 

59 

4 

25 

24 

2 

54 

4 

40 

24 

1 

51 

4 

55 

23 

9 

43 

5 

10 

23 

4 

41 

5 

25 

23 

0 

46 

5 

40 

22 

9 

34 

5 

55 

22 

8 

34 

6 


22 

7 

33 

6 

15 

53 

0 

3G 

6 

20 

23 

4 

41 

6 

25 

24 

2 

58 

6 

35 

27 

0 

58 


Appointments by the Governor * hy and with the ad - 
vice and consent of the Senate , May 3. 

New York. — Stephen Allen, Benj. M. Brown, Saul 
Alley, Charles Dusenbury and William W. Fox, for 
Water Commissioners for supplying the city of New 
York with pure and wholesome water. 

Naval Examination. — The tijo&rd for tbeexami 
| nation of Midshipmen whose warrants bear date pri- 
or to 1839, will convene at Baltimore on the first 
Monday of May next. Commodore Jacob Jones will 
be the President of hto Board. 

American Lyceum. — The Fourth Annual Meeting 
of the Society opened yesterday morning in the 
United States District Court Room, east end of the 
New City Hall, or Old Alms House. 

President Duer presided, and Wm. B. Kinney offi- 
ciated as Secretary. 

Forty-two Delegates were reported from different 
Lyceums and kindred associations in different States ; 
among others we heard the names of Judge Clayton jj' 
of Georgia, Hon. Wm. B. Calhoun and A. H. Everett 
of Massachusetts, Dr. Weeks, President of the New 
Jersey State Lyceum, foe. Among the invited gueafs 
are Don Tomas Gener, the President of the Cortes 
of Spain, the Marquis Aycnena, and other foreign- 
ers of distinction. 

The morning sessions will commence at 9, and the 
afternoon at 4. The following aubjects will be par- 
ticularly discussed : 

1. The propriety of establishing contral schools 
for the education of teachers. 

3. The applicability of the monitorial system to 
schools generally. 

3. Corporal punishments. 

4. The means of introducing the elements of na- 
tural history into common education. 

5. The propriety of teaching the ancient langua- 
ges in common schools. 

Interesting reports and essays may be expected 
on various subjects. — [Daily Advertiser.] 

The following useful Table of Bank Notes receiv. 
ed in deposits at our Banka, was politely presented 
to us yesterday by the receiving Teller of the Phoe- 
nix Bank. — [Gazette.] 

Farmers' Bank, Trey, ’j 

Bank of Troy, do 
New York State Bank, Albany, 

Canal Bank, . do 

Mechanics' and Farmers' Bank, do I All denomi- 
Saratoga County Bank, | nations receiv. 

Ulster County Bank, led in deposits 

Bank of Newburgh, by the several 

Catskill Bank, Catskill, Banks of this 

Farmers' Bank, do City. 

Westchester County Bank, 

Hudson River Bank, 

Dutchess County Bank, 

Bank of Poughkeepsie. 

And $100 bills only of Troy City Bank. 

100's of Mercht's fo Mechanics' Bank, Troy. 
190's and 50's of Com'l Bank, Albany. 

100's and 50*s of LansingburgBonk. 

10*8 and upwards of Sussex Bank, Com. 
mercial Bank of Amboy, and Fanners' 
and Merchants' Bank of Middle Point. 

£*• and upwards dfState Bank, Elizabeth, 
town; State Bank, New Brunswick; 
State Bank, Newark ; State Bank, Mor- 
•fist Mechanise* Bank, Newark; Newark 
Banking Insurance Co. ; Farmers' Bank, 
Rahway ; Orange Bank, county oi Es- 
sex; Norwich Bank. 


Splendid Fire Engines. — We do not believe there 
is in the world a more magnificent thing of the soft, 
than the new Engine belonging to the Columbian 
Company, and which that spirited associa:ioo have 
been exhibiting to their fellow citizens at the Engiae 
House in the rear of St. Paul's Church, at the corner 
of Vesey and Church streets. The frame of thia cle* 
gan t machine ia of very auperior construction, and 
the ornamental appointments are of the costliest and 
most tasteful description, as well indeed they may 
be, sines some of our most meritorious artists have 
been employed in the work. The carving, wh:ch is 
the work of Watkins fo Barry, Chatham square, is 
done in mahogany, but so beautiful ia the gilding and 
bronzing, (by Riley Beardman, 249 William st.) that it 
would be taken at once for solid metal. The plating is 
superb, and is by George Rudd, 549 Broadway ; the 
casting by Wallace fo Bunco , of Spruce street. The 
painting is by Weir, and of course is excellent, as well 
in design asin execution. The back is painted by John 
Quidor, 46 Canal street, and deserves great praise. 
The motto of the company — “ Actuated hy benevo- 
lenee t impelled by emulation " — is not only beautifully 
engraved, but is much truer to the intent and nearer 
to the actual character of our gallant fire companies 
than most mottos are. The back scene, representing 
the parting of Otwa and Azula, from the curse of Tal- 
hoosin, is uncommonly fine. In short, the whole 
work reflects the highest credit, as well to the vari. 
ous artists who have been employed in its con- 
structioo and decoration, as to tbe deserving Com- 
pany ot enterprizing young men to whom it belongs. 

By tbe by, tbe whole existence of such a body aa 
our firemen— volunteers as they ars altogether in 
arduous, fatiguing, and often perilous duties, seems 
to us, in a degree, characteristic and peculiar. 

In London, the firemen receive regular pay, and 
are a body apart. In Paris, they are a military corps 
— Sapeurs et Pompiers. In our American cities they 
are young men of all pursuits, who spend t«me, la- 
bor, and money — much money sometimes, as the de- 
corations of the engine above described will prove — 
(or the general good without any compensation to be 
named : for the exemption from jury duty and a por- 
tion of taxes is nothing in comparison with their 
sacrifices. Yet there is among these volunteers 
much skill, and probably more emulation, than in the 
paid servants or soldiers of other countries. 

The Lost Mail. — A letter from the Post Office at 
Columbia, to the Post Master in this city, dated the 
18th, sayB, ** I have been informed that it was the 
Great Mail which was lost in the river on Sunday 
last. They have succeeded in getting the way mail 
out of the river." 

Tbs Lost Mail Found. 

Post Office* Camden* April , 21 if, 1834. 
Mr. Micou : — Sir : — The large Augusta Mail-bag 
from this Office, that was lost in the rivor on Sunday 
the 13th, was found by a negro, nine miles below the 
Ferry, lodged in a raft, and brought to this Office last 
ievening. It is in a very wet, bad state. Your let- 
ters, with the Way-bill dated 12th, were all safe, and 
I think all the rest will be safe. I am drying and 
putting them up in aa good a state as I can, before I 
forward them. Yours, foe. 

T. Thornton, P. M. 

Shipwreck. — The Boston Transcript says — “ We 
have seen a letter from Captain Isaac Percival, of 
the schr. General Jackson, from this port, on a seal- 
ing voyage, dated &t the Isle of France, in Decem- 
ber last. Ho states that after leaving St. Salvador 
(no date given) lie proceeded to the Island of Si. 
Paul's, where he found twenty-one poor unfortunate 
beings, the only survivors of ninety-one inen, women 
and children — crew and passengers of the English 
ship Lady Monro, cast away there. They had been 
shipwrecked ten days, but the bodies of the dead re- 
mained unburied. After performing tbe unpleasant 
task of committing the putrid bodies to the earth, he 
embarked with the survivors, on board his vessel, and 
carried them in safety to Port Louis, in the Isle of 
FranCe. The Lady Monro was commanded by Capt. 
John Aiken. She sailed from Calcutta on tbe 27th 
June, and was wrecked on the night of the 11th Oc- 
tober." 

We have been informed that a young man, soft, of 
Mr. Brass, near Kingston, was attacked and devoured 
by wolves last week in the woods 14 miles from this 
place. The young man was connected with some 
Indians in the vicinity, and had been missing two or 
three days ; search was made and part of his scull, 
•nd some other bones were found. Our info rmati o n 
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is positive, or else wo should be inclined to doubt 
the report. The wolves ere very numerous in the 
woods this sessori.— [Kingston (U. C.) Herald.] 

Steamboat Disaster. — A letter to the Postmaster 
of New York, from Columbus, Geo., announces that 
the mail boat "Star of the West," plying between 
New Orleans and Mobile, burst her boiler on the 
18th ult., — killed two persons and injured others; 
•—all in confusion, and no mail from New Orleans, 
says a bill from the Mobile Post Office. 

Anotbsii.— The St. Louis Republican of 17th ult.,, 
says — " By an arrival from the Upper Mississippi, 
we learn that the Steamboat St. Louis , bound to Oa. 
lena 9 has burst her boiler r by which 12 or 14 per- 
sons were killed." 

The accident happened in attempting to pass the 
J)es Moishes Rapids. The stern of the boat struck 
upon a rock and careened her over — the water in the 
boilers of course running to the lower side. In this 
situation the boat remained for twenty minutes or 
half an hour, when she righted, and the sudden re. 
turn of the water into the boiler produced an instan 
taneous explosion* The names of the sufferer© are 
— Perkins, the Engineer, killed ; Miss More, blown 
overboard and lost ; Mrs. Moore and son, dange. 
rously scalded, ahd three other children killed ; Mrs! 
Lockett, from Milt Creek, Illinois, badly scalded ; 
Isaac Marv dying when the account left ; three 
Germane dangerously scalded, and three other pcrj. 
aona slightly injured. The St. Louis was chartered 
fer the trip from New Orleant to Galena, 

,Thekp seems to be a considerable excitemen 
among the lawyers, and in the newspapers of Cincin. 
nati, on the subject of a Clerk to the Court. The 
grounds ef the. original dissensions nre not stated, 
but wo notice among' the prominent facts, -stated 
large capitals, the (Certificate of one of the Judges 
that an offer of one thousand dollars had been made 
to him fer his influence in obtaining the office for the 
successful applicant. It must be a snug birth, 
and as the judge did not take the money, there is a 
handsome sum saved in the outfit. 

The Earthquake in Pasto. 

[From the Journal of Commerce .] 

Province op Pasto, 5th February, 1834. 

To the Honorable the Secretary of State for Home and 
Foreign Affaire . 

Sim— In my communication of the 29th of January, 
No. 5, 1 promised, through the medium of your Ex- 
cellency, to detail to the Supreme Government, the 
remarkable eventa occasioned by the Earthquake of] 
the 29th oi the same month ; and I take the present 
occasion of fulfilling my promise with reference to 
whatever information 1 have received from the Politi. 
cal Chiefs of Pasto and Tuquerres, touching this sub. 
jsct, in compliance with my directions to them. 

The Executive ordered a survey to be made of all 
tlie buildings which remained standing in the former 
city ; and the result has been, that the ward of Fran- 
cisco, is ascertained to have suffered least, since 
ths greatest part of the houses in that district, al 
though injured, may be nevertheless inhabited, be 
cause they are not bulged out,Jbut the rest of the edi 
flees in the city, which remain not destroyed, would 
be pulled down to their foundations, from their utter! 
insecurity and their danger to the public ; also the ! 
number of the dead hitherto found is 51, and of the| 
mutilated 50. 

The Temples and Cloisters of Monjas, of Merced, 
•f San Augustin, of San Francisco, and Santa Domin- 
go, must be raised anew from their foundations, as 
also the churches of San Sebastin and Santiago, the 
Public Bakery and Town gate. 

To restore the cathedral to its former condition 
will bo attended with the least expense of any of the 
churches; because the steeple and Frontispiece have 
alone fallen, and the fissures in the main walls are 
but trifling. 

’• Tho villages in the neighbourhood of the city of]| 
Paste, namely, Laguna, Mocondino, Buesaquillo,; 
Pejundino, Puerrea, Ctnchalla, Tamondino, Tongo. 
yito, Gualmatan, Pandiaco and Tescual, have all lost 
their churches, and the two first named towns lost { 
some of their thatched houses and five of their inha 
bitanta. 

’:l .TJjhe parishes of Malmtuy, Yacuanquer, Tambo, 
Buiaco, Funes, and their neighbouring parishes, have! 
likewise had their churches destroyed, their Planta-I 
dunk and tiled) houses ; but that lamentable loss of|| 
‘lfpf has not been incurred there, which befel Pasto 
and the parish of Sibundoy, whither I have sent two! 
Commissioners to examine whether the origin of the 


Earthquake may be traced to one of its mountains orl 
lakes. 

The Commissioners report, that at the right of a 
|iarge Lake in the District of Sibandoy, a small rising 
ground is observed, which has vomited from its bosom 
large pieces of rock, and that huge and profound 
caverns are in the neighborhood surrounding the Des- 
ert called Bordoncillo ; that almost the half of this De. 
sort has been precipitated into the bowels of the Earth 
and the other part raised as it were above the sur. 
face, till it had formed a mountain of similar origin, 
situate between Sibundoy and Aguarico, which in its 
formation overspread a great deal of the original soil. 
The Commissioners further state, that this mountain 
has, from the successive convulsions of the earth, 
[mouldered away, covering the high roads, and cans 
ing the formation of immense marshes in the neigh, 
borhood ; that portions of the earth, precipitated oc. 
casionally from its tops, fell into the bed of the riverl 
BaUayaco, and obstructed its course, the sudden and! 
[impetuous overflow of which destroyed the lauds andl 
houses of the people of Santiago, forcing its waters even 
as far as Pntumayo, being increased by nearly ninety 
tributary streams ; and they state that the church and 
ten houses have been reduced to ruins, and the re. 
mainder of the inhabitants have fled into a high moun- 
tain, with all the images which they were able to save 
|from the wreck. Almost the whole of this ’Canton 
is overspread with large abysses, principally in the 
parish of Yacuanquer, where its numerous eruptions 
have fortunately not disturbed 4 the course of the river 
Guitara. 

The Churches of the Parishes Zuassuyes and 
IpiaUsof the District of Tuquerres have been like- 
[wise overthrown : and there considerable chasms in 
the territory of Guacbucal, but Divine Providence 
has graciously been pleased te preserve its inhabi.j 
tints from other evils. i 

Motions of the earth are even still felt there, and 
its frightful growlings terrify us every instant, and 
the one as well as the other, are felt to proceed froip 
that part of Mocoa, whence they seem to originate ;! 
but up to this moment I have had no account of that 
unfortunate people. The heat of the sun has been 
excessive and destructive of the crops, but it haB 
moderated since morning, and rained heavily last 
| night, which affords us much consolation, aa it prog, 
nosticates approaching winter. 

Hoping your Excellency will bb pleased to com. 
municate the above to the proper authority, may God 
preserve your Excellency many years. 

Thomas Esfana, 


Circular. 

Colombia , State of Nets Granada , Home 
and Foreign Office , Bogota , 
Febiuary 11, 1834. 
o His Excellence 

The Governor of the Province of . 

On the 20th of January last, at seven o'clock, in 
the morning, the City of Pasto bad been converted 
into ruins in an instant, by a violent earthquake, 
followed up by continual motions of the earth, and 
occasional severe shocks, which were felt even to 
the eve of the 22nd at the moment of the departure 
of the last post. More than fifty dead bodies, and 
as many others in an expiring stats have been already 
extracted in the rubbish on the remote outskirts of] 
the city ; and a nameless multitude of victims are al. 
together buried beneath the wreck. The infection 
of the air and the absolute state of destitution, being 
without clothes or food, to which those are reduced, 
who have survived this lamentable catastrophe, in 
season of extraordinary beat by day, and most 
rigorous frosts by night, give menacing 'forebodings 
of an approacaing plague. The desolating effects 
of the season, itself scorching up the Crops or nippihg| 
them in their bud, threaten the surrounding country 
with a future famine. Similar scenes of misery and 
of death, have been exhibited amongst all the nefgh< 
boring villages, and must also have taken place in 
the other towns of the Province, situated to the 
Seuth, and which are of most importance, because 
the movement of the Earth has taken its origin and 
direction, from the Volcanoes of the Province of| 
Imbabura in the State of the Equator , and it is 
known likewise that this Earthquake has destroyed 
the City oi Alraaguer. whieh is in the meridian of| 
the City of Popayan. 

To events of such dismal and affecting nature L 
neither the Government nor the inhabitants of New 
Granada can be insensible or indifferent. 

Tbe President has given for transmission by the 
Post which departs to-morrow morning, three thou-| 
sand dollars, to relieve the first necessities of the] 
loyal and Industrious P^stusianb. But tt^s, seamy 
supply being disproportionate to the pressing wants I 
of the survivors, I am directed hereby to request] 


your Excellency will solicit otbei greater and i 
ble contributions from the patriotism and pMsmtiPe 
py of the inhabitants of your Province* who g n jLnka 
persuaded, will not be deaf to tbe cries ofifllioted 
humanity. In tbe following parts of the>Pesvineolef 
Popayan, a subscription has been coll ect a d doffske 
sufferers, to which almost all have comributod with 
prompt and generous liberality i end Pablo- 
quickly re-ascend from its ruins, if all the othenlie- 
tricts of the Republic but imitate this laudable ex- 
ample, in fulfilling a solemn and sacred duty.. •* * 

Lino De Pome#. 


A good Story. — " One seldom hears a good story 
now-a-days : the following is not bad. A. year - 'or 
two ago there came to the Lion, at— — , a plea- 
saht-looking, bustling, great-coated, comtnercia).tra- 
veller sort of a body. ‘Well, landlord, what- have 
you got, rump steak, eh ? oyster sauce, eh ? bottle of 
sherry, good, eh ? send 'em up.' Dinner Was 1 served, 
the wine despatched, and a glass of brandy and water 
comfortably settled the dinner. ’ ’ 1 

* Waiter,' said the traveller, cooly and dispassion- 
ately wiping his mouth with a napkin, * Waiter I am 
awkwardly situated.' 

1 Sir ?* said the waiter, * expecting a love-letter.’ 

* I cannot pay you.’ 

* Sorry for that, sir ; I must call master.' — (Eater 

landlord.) <>i c^.u 

4 My good sir, you see this is rather awkward — 
good dinner 1 cpitai ! famous wine ! glorious grog ! 
— but no cash.* 

The landlord looked blade. 

4 Pay next time— Often come this road — done no. 
thing to-day — good house yours — a great deal in the 
bill way.' 

The landlord looked blue. — 

4 No difference' to you, of course /—pleasant house 
here — plenty of. baaineaa — happy to take your order 
— long credit — good bill.* 

4 There is my bill, sir — prompt payment — I pay as 

le®.’ r ’ l : . 

4 Ah, but I must go without paying. Let, gee- 
bill 17s. 6d. lei us have a pint of sherry toget{ier^— 
make it up a pound — that will square it.* r 
4 Sir, I say you are a swindler, sir.' — I will have 
ray money.* 

4 Sir, I tell you I will call and pay you in three 
weeks Irom this time exactly, for I shall have to pass 
this road again/ 

‘None of that, sir-Mt won't do with me — pay my 
money, or I'll kick you out.* 

The stranger remonstrated — tbe landlord kicked 
him out. 

4 You will repent of this,’ said he stranger. 

The landlord did repent it. Three weeks after 
that day, punctual to his word the stranger re-en- 
tered the Lion Inn— the landlord looked very fool- 
isb-^-the stranger smiled, and held out hia hand — 
,*I've come to pay you my score, as I promised.' 

Tbe landlord made a thousand apologies for his 
rndeness — 4 So many swindlers about, there's no 
knowing whom to trust. Hoped the gentleman 
would pardon him, ‘Never mind, landlord; but 
come, let's have some dinner together— let us be 
friends. What have you got, eh? — a couple of 
boiled fowls, eh ? — nice little nam of your own cu- 
ring f good 1 — greens from your own garden ? fa- 
mous ! — bottle of sherry and two bottles ef port — 
waiter, thia is excellent.' 

Dinner passed over— the landlord hobbsdand 
nebbed with the etranger^they passed * pfc&lint 
afternoon. The landlord retired to attend to nis 
avocations— the stranger finished his 4 comforter’ of 
brandy and water, and addressed the waiter — 

• Waiter, what is to pay ?' 

‘Two pounds ten shillings and threepence, air, 
including the former account.' 

4 And half a crown for yourself?* 

4 Makes two pounds twelve shillings and ninepence, 
sir,' replied the waiter, rubbing his bands. 

4 Say two pounds thirteen shillings I* said the 
stranger, with a benevolent smile, 4 and call in your 
master.’ 

(Enter landlord, smiling and hospitable, )— 4 Sorry 
you are going so soon, sir/ 

4 The stranger merely said, with a fierce look, 4 1 
owed you seventeen and sixpence, three weeks ago, 
and you kicked me out of your, house for it/. , 
The landlord began to apologize. : : 

4 No words, sir ; I owed you seventeen pn4 six- 
pence, and you kicked me out of your horns for it. 
I told you you would be sorry for it. lasv M^on 
two pounds thirteen shillings, (and quietly tutftyng 


aside hia cOat. tail,) you must payyourssff by a deck 
for I have ns money nets.— [Bell's 
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Cholera in the West. — The New Orleans flee, of | 
the 34th ult. ujrt : “ The Cholera had broken out on 
hoard the steamer Philadelphia — She landed a detach, 
meat of U. 8. troops at Montgomery's Point on Sun. 
day morning, the commanding officer of which, stated 
to oar informant that six of his corps had been attack, 
od with the disease, one of whom had died ; two others 
wore supposed to be dangerous — There had been a 
few cases among the passengers of the boat, one of| 
whom had died. — [Charleston Patriot.] 

In oar paper of yesterday morning, we stated that 
the M Etna" of H. B. Majesty's nary, had impressed 
two men from the American ship •'Rosanna," of Bos- 
ton, commanded by Capt. George H. Jennings, while 
lying in port Praya, St. Jago, although no other sail- 
ors conld be obtained in that port. It may not there, 
fore be amiss to state, that by a letter dated 17th Feb 
ult. we learn that Capt. J. protested against him in the 
usual form: upou this the 1st lieutenant of the “Et- 
aa" challenged him to fight. On the American cap. 
tain's offering the terms on which he would accept 
the challenge, namely, to fight across a table with 
pistols, the British officer declined. 

The commander of the “ Rosanna" was presented 
with a handsome silver set by his passengers, while 
lying in the said port, in testimony of their approval 
of his conduct during the voyage from Havanna. — 
[Daily Adv.] 

Texas. — This country is likely to be convulsed in 
civil war, in consequence of the imprisonment of Col. 
Austin, founder of Austin's colony. The Colonel is 
accused by the Mexican government of having excit- 
cd the colony to insurrection, and driving away the 
Mexican troops. The Colonel is now undergoing 
his trial in the city of Mexico, and fears are enter, 
tained for his life. Sheuld he be executed, his death 
will be revenged, and a civil war must be the result. 
— [N. O. Mer. Adv.] 


Li*t of Subscribers to the Railroad Journal 
who hose paid in advance to Jan. 1, 1335, 
c s ntkme d from April 19, 1834. 

T. H. Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

E. & J. A. Sehr, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Woodward, Abbyville, Ohio 

C. J. Blauvelt, Blauveltville, N. Y. 

Jus. McCawley, Marksville, La. 

P. G. Voorhies, Marksville, La. ' 

J. W. Lincoln, Worcester, Mass. 

A. B. Linton, Athens, Geo. 

John Randall, Jr., Ithaca, N. Y. 

G T. Bedell, Philadelphia, Pa. 


rr TOWNS KNli * DIKFKE,oi Palmyra, Manu 
fmeturers of Rail fad, Rope, having removed (heir establish- 
(■esc (• HuHsou. under the name ol Durfee , J fay It Co. offer to' 
supply Steps of any required length (without splice) for in— I 
dined plans* of Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
theMlus«y of (he principal cities in the United States. As to 
tbs quality »f Rene, (he public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
II. fc H. R. R. Co., Albany ; or Jsmee Archibald. Engineer 
Hudson and Oelaw tre Canal an«1 Railroad Company, Carbon 
dais. Lucerne county, Pennsylvania. 

HsJeou, Ol'i.nhia county, New. York, I 
January U, 1663* j 
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RAILWAY IRON. 

Flat Bar s in 
longthsol 14tol6 
feet counter sunk 
holes, ends cat at 
an angle of4ade 
frees with spli 
cing plates, nail* 
to suit. 

360 do. of Edge Rails of W lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
ckaira, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rime of 30, 33. and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cara, and of 00 inches diameter for Loco 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 26, 2), 9|, 3, 3ft, 31, and 3* Inches diameter for Rail 
wayCara mad Locomotives of patent iron. 

Tbs above will be sold free ot duty, to State Governments 
and Incerperattd Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
pan payment. A. It G. RALSTON. 

• South Fr**nt street, Philadelphia. 


TO IRON MANUFACTURERS Ai%D OWNERS 
OF IRON ORE BED9. 

JOSEPH GQULDINO, ofKeesevilfe, Essex county, If. Y.. 
has invented and patented a Magnetic Separating Mmkme , for 
•operating Iron Ore from the extraneous matter usually found 
In connection with it ; and he bets leave to recommend it to the 
•apodal notice of owners of Ore Bede as possessing qualities ol 
groat importance, as by the use of it many ore beds can be made 
very valnable, it being sppllcable in ail cases when the Ore Is 
magnetic. 

The quality of the iron made i« mud* Improved by the pro 
ceee of separation. Indeed good iron can, after separation, be 
made from ore which would without it be considered not worth 
working. There is also found to be a great saving in the trans- 

C tftatioa ol ora, and In time and fuel required to work the same 
to Iron. 

Mechanics can be furnished at short notice which will aepa< 
raid from half a ton to twenty tons eachfin twenty -four hours. 

J. OouUing also manufactures to order, Cylindrical Forge arid 
Blaoi Vamaac Metlawo , of (he roost improved construction, and I 
which aid successfully need in nearly all the Forgo# aod For 
paces la Clinton aod all the adjoining counties. 

J nonary 20th, 16 66. M l«tf 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

ftCrTHE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully Inform the public, and w 
peelally Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain Improvement* in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and outer railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by lotters patent from the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction ot 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make iu reference to this line et 
business. 

They have already in their possession the requisite appara- 
us for the construction of three classes of engines, via. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
IfoUowiag rates of speed, via. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 22 1 2 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that or the best English engines ot the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness aud fac ility of their re- 
pairs 

Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
plue wood, coke, or any other fuel bitberlo used in locomotive 

urines. 

The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines. See. aud other communications in re-1 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

December 2d, 1833. 

For farther is formation on this subieet nee No. 40, page 
TO of Me Journal. dC 


RAILROAD TURNOUTS* REVOLVING 
PLATFORMS AND SIDELING8. 

The subscriber having been for some years engaged in con 
strutting turnouts, aud inserting the necessary switches and 
'fixtures appertaining to the same, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad,— and as those works on that road win be shortly com 
pleted, he is desirous of being employed by any RaProad Com 
pany requiring work of the above description. 

He will either eoutract at a fixed price to execute the work, 
he providing all the necessary materisls and fixtures, or other 
wist, — or he will engage himself et n staled salary. 

In relation to his abilities and general eiiaracter he begs to re 
fer nny Company, disposed to engage him, to the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company. 

Letters can be addressed to him at the Office of Construction 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore. 

•26 6t REUBEN ALER. 


SURVEYORS* INSTRUMENTS. 

S3” Compasses ol various sixes and ol superior quality 
warranted. 

Leveling Instrument*, large and email sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with classes made by Trougbton, together with 
a large assortment ol Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
nd sold by E. k O. W. BLUNT, 164 Water meet, 

J31 6t corner of Maidtnlane. 


ENGINEERING AND 8URVRYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

13" The subscriber manufactures all kind* of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal. If not superioi, in principles ot' 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured ia the Uaited States ; several ol which are entirely nets: 
among which are an linpioved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tached, bv which angles can be taken with or without the use 
oftbe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes — and a Levelling Instrument, withe. 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. wM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations art respectfully submitted! 
to Engineers. Surveyors, aad others interested.! ’ 

Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply to thy Inquiries respecting the instruments menu 
featured by thee, now In use or the Ba’timore and Ohio Rail- 
road. 1 cheerfully furnish thee with the following information 
The whole number ef Levels now In possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make Is seven. The whole num 
her of the “Improved Compass” ia eight. These ore all ex 
elusive of the number ia the service of the Engineer aad Ora 
duatioa Department. 

Both Levels and Compassss are in good repair. They havt 
In fact needed but little repairs, except from acc. dents to which 
all instruments of the kind ere liable. i 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
la use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yeuried in laying the rails 
on this Road. | 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, ia place ef the vane sights, leaves the engineei 
scarcely any thiog to desire in the formation or convenience o' 
the Compass. liT* indeed the most complete! v adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheay insuomenl that 1 have yei 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all other* 
now in u»e for laying of rails— and in fact, when known, 1 think 
it will be as highly appreciated for commoi surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 

-JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
or Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1833. 

Having far the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s “ Patent Improved Campese,” 1 caa safely say I be 
Here It to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now ia use. and as sueh most eheerlully recommend it to Ea>| 
gineersaad Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown, February, 1636. 

For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J 
Young, of Philadelphia, iu which he has combined the proper- ; 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engl 
nears aa prefarable to any other* tor that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Eng.Pbilad., 

mi If Garment, and Noscisu Railroad 


STEPHENSONi 

Bwlder tf a superior otyle of Pateenger Care far Railreade 
No. 264 Elisabeth street, near Blnockar street, . 
New* York. 

53 - RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
these Car* ; a specimen of which may be seen on that part o 
he New-York and Harlem Railroad, now iu operation. 

J J5 if 


RAILROAD CAR WUEELSi BOXES AND 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

53* Also. AXLE8 furnished and filled to whael* complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory aud Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or60 Wall street, New-York, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM k GROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS) 

Near Dry Dock, Now-York. 

K3*THOMA8 B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
n fines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lalhss, P r esses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott's Patent T ubular Boil- 


ers, which ars warranted, for safety and economy, to be sunn- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance Is given that work shall be done wel?, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
solicited. mil 



INSTRUMENTS* 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMHMT 
MANUFACTORY. 

53* EWIN k HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 66 South street, ene door north or the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineei#, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep forsafe every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired fwith care and promptitude. 

ForprooCof the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin k Hearns— Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, i now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your eaubliahment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier pertoa, but we* intenttonsll* delayed, in order toafforif 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, so that I could 
sneak with the greater confidence of their merits, if sueh that 
should be loiinu to possess. 

It is with uiueh pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties arc considered good, 1 have a deckled preference for thona 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, aud firo 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within tho 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments ere liable 

They possess a firmness aad stability, and at the same uma 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy tho 
notice of Companies engaged In Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Conatructioo of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers* instruments 
of your Manufacture, naitieularly Spirit levels, and Survey- 
or’s Compasses ; aad take pleasure in expressing my epiuion 
ofthe excellence of the workmanship. The parts of iheTovela 
appeared well proportiened to secure facility ia use, and accu- 


racy and permanency in adjustments. 
These instruments a 


seemed to n e to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have bn*a 
made within these few years ; aud I have no doubt hut they 
will give every satisfaction whtn used ia the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD. U. 3. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimoie, May 1st. 1666 

To Messrs Ewin snd Heartte— As you have asked me to giwo 
my uuliiioi* ol the merirs of those instruments of your menu, 
tacture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully etmeo 
that as far ss mv opportunities of my becoming aquainted wkh 
their Qualities have gone, I have great reason to think wall of 
the skill displayed In their construction. The neatness orthair 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark' by aay 
self, and ofthe accuracy ol their performance I have receive* 
satiefactoiy assurance from others, whose opinion 1 respeec, 
and who have had them for a^oneidcrable time in use. Tho 
effort* you have made since your establishment In this city, to 
relieve us of the uecessity or sending elsewhere for what wo 
may want in our linn* deserve the unqualified approbation aod 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success — hlrh 
your enterprise so well merits, 1 remain, yours, he. 

B. H LATROBE, 

Civil Englneeriathe service cf the Baltimore and Ohio Nall I 
road Company. 

A number of other letters are in our possesion and might ho 
introduced, but are too Inagthy. We should be happy to 
submit them, upon application, to any person dnefrous oTparus* 
mg the saiaa. gQ 
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New-York and Erie Railroad. — We stated 
in our lust that an appropriation had been made 
for a complete survey of this great work. We 
have since been informed, that the appropria- 
tion is only $15,000, a sum much less than 
will be required to make a thorough sur- 
vey. It is, however, sufficient to make a be- 
ginning, and we have no doubt hut that an 
equal amount, or nearly so, will be sub. 
scribed by the owners of real estate in this city 
and along the line of the road. 

An early survey of this route is highly impor- 
tant, and an early commencement of the work 
of equal importance to this city, quite as much 
so, indeed, as to the country through which It 
will pass; as Pennsylvania is pushing her works 
up to the State line, in order to intercept the 
trade of the southern counties ; and she will 
not be disappointed either, unless New-York 
throws aside her sectional policy, and deals 
equally liberal with all parts of the State as she 
has with the northern section, and opens 
another outlet to her own markets, for the pro- 
duce of her own soil. The southern tier o. 
counties, or some parts of them, can obtain, (and 
have done it this season,) their supply of mer- 
chandise from New-York, or Philadelphia, 
through the Pennsylvania canals, several weeks 
before the Erie Canal was navigable . New- 
York can only counteract this by opening a 
more ready — an earlier communication, and 
this may be done by a railroad. 

We shall give in our next a communication 


handed to us, which has been before published 
in a different form, containing some very good 
.reasons why the State should not only survey 
:the route, but also contribute largely to its con- 
struction after it is surveyed. 


Railroad from Tuskaloosa to Tuscumbia . To 
the Editor of the American Railroad Journal 
and Advocate of Internal Improvements. 

North Port, Ala., April 25, 1831. 

Sir, — S ometime in the fall of 1632, No. 36 
of the Railroad Journal came into my hands. 

I am not absolutely certain that it is still pub. 
lished in New-York, though I am informed that 

it is. My object in writing at this time is, to 
request you to send mo a Number of the Jour- 
nal, if it is still published. On the receipt of it 
I will transmit to you the subscription price of 
one copy for one year, and perhaps more. The 
reason for my wishing to subscribe for the 
Railroad Journal is, that through the medium of 
it, to give publicity to the designs and wishes ' 
of so many of the people of this State who are 
anxious for a railroad between Tuskaloosa tt> 
Tuscumbia, a distance of about 100 miles, or a 
little over. It is not my intention to dilate on 
this subject at this time. It is sufllcient, for 
the present, to mention, briefly, that in the 
event of the existence of this road, 100,000 hales 
of cotton, now raised in Tennessee valley , could 
get to market in going one-tliird the distance 
that it is now carried. The goods taken in ex- 
change would return on the same road. There 
would then be a direct communication, l>y 
means of the Tennessee river, which runs 
nearly north from Tuscumbia into the Ohio, 
from Cincinnati and the immense country of 
the West, to Mobile, consequently, all the rope, 
bagging, twine, flour, bacon, potatoes, whiskey, 
and a variety of other articles, that now go the 
long route to New-Orleane, Mobile, and thence 
up our rivers, would come down the railroad to 
Tuskaloosa, and through t he middle of Alaba- 
ma to Mobile. The goods taken in exchange 
would return back on the road. Flour, bacon, 
and potatoes, on account of the delay in going 
to New-Orleans, and the hot weather, are fre- 
quently spoiled before arriving here. The great 
north and south travel is another important 
consideration ; and also that the country 
through which this road would pass abounds 
in stone coal. Tuskaloosa is at the head of na- 
vigation,* on the Black Warrior river. North 
Port is opposite the town of Tuskaloosa, on 
the other side of the river, and ships between 

3 and 4000 bales of cotton annually. 

Very respectfully, C. S. 

A railroad from the Tuscumbia and Decatur 
Railroad to Tuscaloosa will add greatly to 


the facilities and conveniences of business 
men in the interior of Alabama. We consider 
the projectors of the Tuscumbia, Courtland, 
and Decatur Railroad among the true benefac- 
tors of the State. That, road , short as it is, 
will become the centre of action . It will, within 
a few years, be continued to the Atlantic on 
the east, the Mississippi on the west, the gulf 
of Mexico on the south, and the Ohio on the 
north ; and will be intersected by numerous 
other shorter railroads from all the principal 
towns in their vicinity. 


Newly Invented Railways. Communicated by 
the Inventor. To the Editor of the Ameri- 
can Railroad Journal, and Advocate o 1 In- 
ternal Improvements. 

Dear Sir, — I have now finished planting 
trees, for the present season at least, and snatch 
the first moment^ time to fulfil the promise I 
have made you respecting my newly invented 
railways. J now give you a description, though 
an imperfect one, of this notable contrivance. 

The supports of the railways are construct- 
ed out of common dock logs, which, in the first 
instance, are to be subjected to the operation of 
being well charred. Their butt ends are then 
to be inserted in the ground three or four feet 
deem and surrounded by ruple stones well ram- 
med in. The height of these supports will de- 
pend upon circumstances, from one hundred 
feet high down to not less than ten. 

In order to give to these supports a due de- 
gree of stiffness and strength, I propose making 
the ways double, which will afford sufficient 
room to give them these properties. The 
spaces longitudinally between these supports, 
according to circumstances, may be occasion- 
ally extended to 500 feet, perhaps to a thousand. 
Whenever the extension is considerable, a suf- 
ficient number of lighter supports may be used. 
These may probably be made to give the ne- 
cessary support without being inserted in the 
ground.! 

I shall now proceed to describe the mode of 
constructing the rails. In the first place, round 
iron, from a quarter to a half an inch in thick- 
ness, must he stretched across from pillar to 
pillar. These iron rods must be plftcea imme- 
diately under the rails— three to each rail. On 
these the rails are formed of common plank, ex- 
tending the whole length, placed one on the top 
of the other, breaking joints. The whole num- 
ber of the plank thus layed will depend on cir- 
cumstances, perhaps 8 or 10 may prove suffi- 
cient. A proper cement must be used between 
each layer of the plank, to connect the whole into 
one solid mass. When the rails are thus formed, 
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a shoeing of some species of hard wood must 
be laid on, for the wheels to run on. These 
wheels must be tired with hard wood instead 
of iron. It is contemplated that, thus elevated 
above the dust and mud of common roads, they 
will last a long time. 

The expense of a rail constructed as above 
would be small indeed when compared with the 
railroads now in use. It probably would not 
cost one- fourth of the latter, where iron is uni- 
versally in use. But, independently of the dif- 
ference of expense in the construction, as well 
as in the reparation of such a road, the advan- 
tages to be derived from its use are numerous 
and important. Its elevation not only protects 
it from dust, & c., but places it out of the reach 
of all interruptions, and permits also the pas- 
sage across its path below of all sorts of other 
carriages in all directions. The farmer, instead 
of his usual dread of a railroad across his pre- 
mises, will, on the contrary, court the approach 
of such a railroad as above described, as a great 
convenience in liis various transportations, 
without incommoding him in any way. Whilst 
the railroad is passing over his head, he pur- 
sues his different agricultural avocations on 
the surface of the ground uninterruptedly. The 
room the supports occupy is too trivial to be 
noticed ; but another most important circum- 
stance is, that it completely does away with all 
necessity of embankments and deep cuttings, 
leaving the ordinary surface of the ground free 
and clear; and, should the undulating project 
prove really advantageous, It would enjoy all 
the benefits arising from that source, exempt- 
ed from all extra expense. 

But there is one source of improvement 
which had nearly escaped my memory. The 
forward wheels, perhaps all the wheels, should 
have attached to each of them a wheel of a foot 
or 18 inches diameter, revolving horizontally, so 
placed that its periphery shall approach the in- 
ner side of the rails within half an inch, when 
the carriage is passing [through the middle of 
the road, so as to prevent much deviation the 
refrom whenever the wheels^ come in contact 
with|either side of the rails. The mode now 
in use of preventing the carriage wheels from 
running |off the ways is clumsy, and attend, 
ed with much friction, so as to occasion conside- 
rable wear and tear. In order to prevent the car- 
riage wheels from slipping on the ways, the peri- 
phery thereof should be covered with Indian 
rubber or leather made perfectly water tight. 
Your obedient servant, J. S. 

Hoboken, May 10, 1834. 

The following Report of the Engineer to the 
President and Directors of the Tuscumbia, 
Courtland and Decatur Railroad Company will 
be found highly cheering to the friends of rail- 
roads, especially to those who look forward to 
the construction of a railroad from New- York 
through the Atlantic States to the Mississippi. 

We also publish to-day two letters from gen- 
tlemen, one in Tennessee, and the other in 
Alabama, by which it will be seen that the 
Southern States are even taking the lead of the 
North. 

Report of the Engineer to the President and 

Directors of the Tuscumbia , Courtland uud 

Decatur Railroad Company. 

Engineer's Office, Tuscumbia, March 4, 1834. 

Gentlemen, — In presenting my second an- 
nual report, I have pleasure in stating that the 
different parts of the work have been steadily 
progressing ; although not with that celerity 
and dispatch that was anticipated in our last an- 
nual exposition. The causes that have retard- 
ed the progress of the work are divers : the 
principal, however, may be attributed to the fact 
of the whole line being in the hands of one com- 
pany of contractors. 

Competition, it is acknowledged, in almost 
every pursuit, gives life to business, and had 
the work been let in smaller contracts, there is , 


reason to believe the whole would have been 
accomplished in due time. 

LOCATION OF THE ROUTE. 

At the date of the last annual report, it will be 
recollected, the location had then been establish- 
ed to a point on the East branch of Big Nance 
Creek, near Courtland. Since that time, and 
indeed quite lately, the line has been located to 
the termination on the Tennessee river, at the 
town of Decatur. The total length of the rail- 
road, between its terminations on the Tennes- 
see river, is 45.214 miles, viz. : 

The Tuscumbia railway, extending from 
the depot on the Tennessee river to 
Maine street in Tuscumbia - - 2.100 

1st division of the Tuscumbia, Courtland 
mid Decatur railroad, from Main street 
in Tuscumbia to the West bank of 
Town Creek - 14.784 

2d division, from point last named to the 
East boundary of the town of Court- 
land - - . - - - 8.850 

3d division, from Courtland to the termi- 
nation at Decatur - 19.480 


Total in length, 45.214 

The field work having only just been com- 
pleted, no maps or profiles of the line ran, at 
this time, be furnished ; but these, as also the 
estimates upon the final location, will be made 
out and reported as soon as practicable. 

1 will merely remark that the limits and re- 
strictions as to grade and curvature, which have 
heretofore been adopted, have been strictly ob- 
tained, viz. : 25 feet per mile as the maximum 
inclination, and 1,512 as the minimum radius of 
curvature. 

There has been no curve laid on the first 13 
miles of the road above Courtland on a less ra- 
dius than 3,793 feet. One straight line has 
been obtained of a little over 4 miles, and ano- 
ther of 3£ miles in length. The route, as now 
located, is the same in almost every particular 
described as letter A in my report upon the ex- 
perimental surveys, above Courtland, submit- 
ted to your Board, 9th December last, a copy 
of which is herewith submitted, marked No. 1, 
for reference. 

The general result of the estimates, as pre- 
sented in the said [report, will not, I appre- 
hend, be materially changed upon the final esti- 
mates. The line, through the town of Court- 
land, has been located somewhat differently 
fj-om what was anticipated when the report 
above referred to was presented. In order to 
comply with an arrangement made and agreed 
to by your Board, with the citizens of Court- 
land, it was found necessary to change the lo- 
cation as formerly made from station No. 296, 
being half a mile West of Big Nance, by curv- 
ing to the right, and after crossing the public 
road, taking a direction for the street, through 
the centre of the public square in town, crossing 
the creek above the present bridge, at right an- 
gles w'ith the stream. The principal disadvan- 
tage in this location is a high embankment, 
which has to be made immediately East cf the 
creek. But it was deemed preferable to en- 
counter this than the extra length of bridge 
that would have been required on the other 
route. The bridge will have one of its abut- 
ments on solid rock foundation and will be only 
a little over 100 feet loug. The curves are also 
more agreeable, not being so sharp. Upon the 
other route, crossing below the road bridge, the 
bridge rum t have been 180 feet long, and loca- 
ted diagonally upon the stream. 

An inclined plane is to be located in the town 
of Decatur, to overcone the difference of level 
between high water in the Tennessee river and 
the elevation of the Railroad. The grade of 
the road where the inclined plane commences 
is 25.41 feet above high water. The length of 
the inclined plane will be 330 feet, and its in- 
clination 1 in 13.5, or say 4 degrees and 15 mi- 
nutes. 

This plane is designed to be worked by sta- 
tionary horse power ; the mode and manner of 
which will be best explained by reference to a 


drawing heretofore Tumished, relating to the 
depot and other builmngs to be erected at De- 
catur. 

THB GRADUATION. 

At the date of the last annual report there 
had been 6} miles of the road graded above 
Tuscumbia. At this time the graduation may 
be said to be completed to station No. 178, on 
the second division, a distance of 19£ miles, and 
about a mile more is graded a short distance 
West from Courtland ; making say 20$ miles 
of graduation accomplished. Deduct 6$ and it 
leaves 12$ miles done during the present year. 
It is to be remarked that much the heaviest por- 
tion of the whole line, in proportion to distance, 
has been finished. Contracts for the gradua- 
tion of the whole line from Courtland to Deca- 
tur, except the first 3 miles above Courtland, 
were entered into, as your Board will remem- 
ber, on the 16th day of January last, divided as 
follows, viz. : H. W . Rhodes, to extend 5 miles 
west from Decatur; Wm. EUett, 1 mile west 
from Dr. Rhodes ; Amos Kemble, the next 2 
miles ; A. & J. B. Hill, the next 4 miles ; and 
Messrs. Combs and Dobbin, the next 4 miles- 
The first 8 miles extending from Decatur to- 
wards Courtland are taken at the estimate that 
shall be put upon the work by the engineer. 
The remainder, or the next 8 miles, at 11 cents 
per cubic yard, for excavation and embank- 
ment ; and the grubbing, chopping and masonry, 
at the estimates to be fixed by the engineer. I 
am happy to state that three of the principal 
contractors commenced immediately after their 
engagement, with the company, and are pro- 
gressing handsomely with their work- The 
grading from Big Nance to the Public Square 
in Courtland, was undertaken by Mr. Pearsoll, 
who has also commenced operations. The 
whole of the graduation is promised [by the 
contracts] to be accomplished by the 1st day of 
July next. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Of this branch of the work there had only 
been one $ mile uompleted at the date of the 
last annual report, upon 2$ miles the sleepers 
and strings had been laid, and upon a little over 
2 miles, the sleepers only had been laid down. 

At this time the construction may be said to 
be entirely completed to Town Creek, a dis- 
tance of 14$ miles above Tuscumbia, deducting 
$ mile, and it leaves 14$ miles which have been 
finished d uring the past year .There remains now 
a distance of imout 8$ miles to be done to reach 
the town of Courtland, which it is expected will 
certainly he completed by the 1st day of July 
next. Contracts for the construction of the 
road above Courtland were also entered into, as 
your Board are aware — at Courtland, on the 
16th of January last, viz.: with Dr. H. W. 
Rhodes, 5 miles, extending west from Decatur, 
the same ground of which he has the grading ; 
Win. Ellett, one mile, next to Dr. K. ; Mr. 
Kemble, two next miles ; Messrs Pope & 
Thompson, four miles next to Mr. Kemble, 
and two miles extending from Big Nance 
Creek, eastwardly ; Messrs. Combs and Dob- 
bin have undertaken the next four miles, of 
which they have the grading ; and Mr. Ste- 
vens has the balance, being abeut two miles. 

The whole line is taken at the uniform price 
I of $2 13$ per rod run, for the complete con- 
struction or the road, including the filling in of 
the horse-path of earth, and the covering of the 
ends of the sleepers. 

Contracts for a sufficiency of timber of all 
kinds have also been entered into. Cedar 
sleepers at 30 cents per sleeper, and cedar 
strings at $5 per 100 ft., oak at $4 50 ; all to 
be delivered upon the line, at the proper points, 
by the 1st June next. The complete construc- 
tion of the road is promised in the contracts by 
the 1st day of October next. 

There has been delivered and reeeived upon 
the line of railroad [including all above Tus- 
curabia] as appears from the inspector’s reports, 
28,235 cedar sleepers, 233 mulberry ditto, 
56,410 feet cedar string pieces, 116,414 feet oak 
ditto, 12,632 feet poplar ditto, 11,880 feet mixed 
parcels oak and poplar. __ 
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There has been imported from Liverpool, nndi 
landed at the company’s depot, 18,698 bars of| 
railroad iron, weighing 929,562 pounds, being 
about a sufficiency to make 26£ miles of single 
track of railroad. There has also been re- 
ceived in all, from the Troy iron and nail fac-, 
tory, New-York, 37,696 lbs. of spikes and joint 
plates; castings for four complete turnouts have 
been obtained from Nappier’s works in Ten- 
nessee. 

An order for the necessary quantity of iron, 
spikes, and end plates, which will be required 
for the completion of the railroad, was made 
out and forwarded in December last. 

depots, &,c. 

The depot and inclined plane at the termina- 
tion of the Tuscumbia railway was nearly com- 
pleted at the date of the last annual report, and 
was soon after finished, but it was feared that 
a want of sufficient room would be felt when the 
business season should arrive. With a view 
of obviating any difficulties on this head, several 
plans for the enlargement of the warehouse j 
were suggested and discussed, and finally it 
was concluded to build storage rooms for cotton 
alone, immediately below the warehouse ; and 
accordingly a building of frame, underpinned 
with rock, has been erected, 60 by 60 feet, and 
although measures were taken in due time, as 
was supposed, for the accomplishment of this 
business, I am sorry to say, the said building is 
not even now entirely completed, and, as must 
readily be seen, much inconvenience, and even 
actual damage, has been sustained in conse- 
quence thereof. 

It is also true, that had the said building been 
entirely completed, there would still have been 
a deficiency in room for the storage of cotton, 
as well as for goods, even the present year, li- 
mited as the business of the road is, compared 
with what it must be another year, or when the 
road shall have been completed to Decatur. In 
view, therefore, of the entire accomplishment of! 
the road, during the present year, and in order to 
meet the immense business that must offer itself! 
to the company the next season, and with a de- 
termination to give satisfaction to the patrons of 
the road, it has been determined by a commit- 
tee appointed by your Board, that a considera- 
ble enlargement of the depot is indispensable, 
and that the engineer furnish plans and specifi-| 
cations, and advertise for proposals for the 
building of the same. Accordingly, an adver- 1 
tisement has been made, soliciting proposals 
until the 24th of the present month, for the 
building of a permanent wharf, 250 feet long, 
upon which will be erected a frame warehouse, 
of the same length, by 60 feet in width, also tin* 
extension of the present depot 75 feet at the east 
end, and the full width of the said house. 
Those buildings being erected, it is believed j 
business will be done with economy and credit 
to the company, and entire satisfaction to tin* 
community. The sheds in the town of Tus- 
cumhia remain as they were this time last 
year. The company has lately purchased three 
lots of half an acre each, contiguous to the rail- 
road, and very near the business part of the 
town ; which lots are designed to be occupied 
by the warehouse, sheds and offices, that; 
will be needed in the plan. 

[ To be continued.] 

Forck or Traction. — Experiments, in every 
ly show, that the force of traction is uniform- 
case, nearly in an exact proportion to tin* 
strength and hardness of a road. The follow- 
ing are the results : On a well made pavement, 
the power required to draw a waggon is 33 lbs.; 
on u road made with six inches of broken stonej 
of great hardness, laid on a foundation of large! 
stones, set in the form of a pavement, is 46 lbs.; 
on a road made with a thick coating of broken 
stone, laid on earth, the power required is 65 
lbs. ; and on a road made with a thick coating 
of gravel, laid on earth, the power required is 
147 lbs. Thus it appears that the results of 
actual experiments fully correspond with those 
deduced from the laws of science.” — [Parnell’s 
Treatise on Hoads.] 


Hancock’s wedge wheels. 

I Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 



ff uncock's Wedge Wheels . [From the Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Magazine. 

Sir, — I forward you a sketch and descrip- 
tion of the wedge wheels w hich I have adopt- 
ed for my steam carriages, having found 
those of other constructions insufficient for 
the purpose. Being desirous of employing 
vertical wheels, and knowing that those on 
the common plan could not stand in this po- 
sition, I determined on trying a pair con- 
structed in the manner 1 am about to de- 
scribe, and which description I am induced 
to send you, from a belief they may he found 
useful generally, and more particularly to 
those who arc engaged in similar pursuits 
with myself. 

Fig. 1 is a front view of a wheel, with 
the front bindplatc removed, to show the 
meeting of the wedged spokes, which are 
of straight grained, well seasoned ash, ten- 
noned into the felloes as in common wheels, 
hut the nave ends arc very accurately fitted 
to each other in radial joinis, hutting against 
the iron box of the axle, and forming around 
it, to the circumference of the bind-plate 
(shown by a dotted circle), a solid connec- 
'4oii of timber. 

Fig. 2 is a horizontal central section of 
the above. 'Flic tire is secured bv a holt 
and nut, or rivets, through each felloe, the 
heads being countersunk, so as to stand 
Hush with the outside of the tire. The box, 
which contains a reservoir for oil, is formed 
with its flange in one casting, the outside di- 
ameter of the fiangc being the same as that 
of the front bind-plate, which is like a large 
wrought iron washer, and shown detached at 
fig. 3. 

Screw bolts pass through the hack flange, 
spokes, and front hindplate, the nuts turning 
against the face of which brace all together 
as one solid nave. There is one of these 
bolts to each spoke, as shown in figs. 1 and 3. 

The spokes throughout are of a parallel 
thickness, as shown in fig. 2, the edges be- 
ing slightly rounded off. 

I have not entered into the details of the 
substance of metal and wood, as this must 
necessarily depend upon the size of the 
wheel, as well as the work it is required to 
perform. Having worked many such wheels 
on my carriages, I can say, from experience, 



that they are all that can be required in a 
wheel ; they combine permanent strength 
with comparative lightness, and are by no 
means expensive in their first cost. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 

Walter Hancock. 

Stratford, Essex, January, 1834. 

P. S. — The Infant has a set of dished 
wheels on this principle, now in good condi- 
tion, after having performed work which 
would have worn out two or three sets of 
wheels of the common construction. 


Specification of a Patent for Furnaces for Ge- 
nerating Heat by Friction , and applying the 
same to economical purposes, (fronted to 
John W. Cochran, Lowell , Middlesex coun- 
ty, Massachusetts , November 19, 1834. 

To all whom it may concern, be it known, 
that 1, John W. Cochran, of Lowell, in the 
county of Middlesex, and state of Massachu- 
setts, have invented a Friction Furnace for 
generating heat without the consumption of 
fuel, and applying the same to economical pur- 
poses ; and I do hereby declare that the follow- 
ing is a full and exact description of my said 
invention. 

Although the fact that heat maybe generated 
by friction is'one of universal notoriety, it does 
not appear that the idea of applying this heat 
to economical purposes has ever been practi- 
cally acted upon ; I, how f ever, have ascertained 
by satisfactory experiments that it may be done 
to great advantage. The most convenient way 
of effecting the object is to prepare two metal- 
lic disks, or cylinders, say of cast iron, in the 
form of common mill stones, and to cause one 
of them to revolve against the other, under con- 
siderable pressure, which pressure may be 
given by the weight of one of the disks, or by 
that of a vessel containing water, or other fluid, 
to be heated, the bottom of which may take the 
lace of one of the disks ; or by weighted levers, 
r in any other way of producing pressure 
which may be preferred. When 1 make two 
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disks of this description to rub against each 
other, I form one or both of them somewhat 
hollow towards the centre, on the touching 
sides, as a bearing on that part would tend to 
diminish the friction towards the periphery, 
where the motion is the most rapid. 

There are many ways in which I contem- 
plate the application of this principle, as, for 
example, I intend sometimes to cause two 
disks, such as I have described, to revolve one 
against the other, by power derived from a wa- 
ter wheel, or from any other convenient source, 
and to enclose them within a drum, or cham- 
ber, into which a current of cold air shall be 
admitted, and whence it shall be conducted by 
suitable tubes, after it has been heated by being 
brought in contact with the disks ; thus using 
it to warm the apartments of any building, or 
for other purposes. Where steam is preferred, 
I intend sometimes to allow water to fall in a 
small stream upon the heated disks, and to 
conduct it thence through tubes to wherever it 
may be required. Where steam is to be gene- 
rated to drive machinery, the bottom of the 
boiler may be made of suitable form, and to 
bear upon a disk revolving below it ; or the 
bottom maybe perforated, to allow the shaft 01 
a disk revolving in the inside thereof to pass 
through, and to be turned by any suitable appa- 
ratus, by power derived from the steam gene- 
rated by the heat from the friction, or from any 
other source. 

These various modes will sufficiently illus- 
trate the principle upon which I depend for 
rendering tlie heat which was Intent, sensible, 
and active ; but I do not intend by this enunci- 
ation to restrict or confine myself to the form 
of apparatus herein described, or to the objects 
to which it may be applied, but to vary the 
same in any manner wnich I may find most 
convenient and efficient. 

It may at first appear that the powerful fric- 
tion necessary to engender sufficient heat to be 
usefully employed as a substitute for that extri- 
cated in the combustion of fuel, will produce a 
rapid wearing out and destruction of the rub- 
bing apparatus ; I, however, have ascertained, 
satisfactorily, that when the metals become 
heated, there is a degree of repulsion produced 
between them whieh admits of hut little abra- 
sion of their substance. 

What I claim as my invention, and for whieh 
I ask a patent, is the application of the heat ge- 
nerated by the friction of pieces of metal against 
each other, to the purpose of heating air, gene- 
rating steam, and, in fine, to all the economical 
purposes to which such heat is applicable, pro-; 
ceening, in its production, upon the principles! 
herein before set forth. John W. Cochhan. 


Railroad from Memphis to Bolivar . — Extract 
of a letter, dated Memphis, Ten., April 22, 
' 1834, addressed to the Editor of the Railroad 
* Journal, &c. 

M Sir, — I am now engaged in the prelimi- 
nary survey of a railroad from Mempliis, 
through Summerville, to Bolivar. It is intend- 
ed to connect this with Jackson, and thence to 
Columbia, and thence probably to Nashville. 
Probably, in a few years, Nashville will be con- 
nected to Louisville on the Ohio River. Cast- 
ing your eye on a map of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, you will see the extent of such a railroad. 
We strongly anticipate a connection with 
Charleston via Tuscumbia. Numbers in this 
place wish to take your Journal. I hope to 
send you something more substantial than 
words when next I write. 

“ Very respectfully, * 

“ John Thompson.” 

The writer of the above has our best wishes 
for his success, as well in his survey as in ob- 
taining subscribers to the Journal. 

The Iron Steamboat Alburkh a. — This ves- 
sel is nsw in the river Niger, with the Quorra 
steamboat, and seems to have been the favor- 
ite of the two vessels since they departed on 


their interesting expedition. The advantages ofl 
iron vessels in warm climates are ably pointed 
out in u short extract we gave in our last num- 
ber from Chambers’ Journal ; and these ad- 
vantages seem in no wise exaggerated in the 
instance of the Alburkha, according to reports 
received from those embarked in her. This ves- 
sel was built by Mr. Laird, of Liverpool, for the 
purpose of navigating the shoal water of the 
river, and we understand that h« has since con- 
strue. led another for the interior navigation of 
Ireland. We have no doubt that these vessels, 
from their vast superiority over those of wood, 
and their durable quality, will speedily be nu- 
merously employed. — [Nautical Magazine.] 


Neither Liohtino nor Heating by Gas op 
Modern Origin.* — In several situations re- 
moved from any volcanic actio/i, so far as is 
visible on the surface, natural jets ofinflainma- 
ble gases are seen to issue, affording decisive 
evidence of chemical changes that are taking 
place at various depths beneath. Of these, 
some have served the purpose of the priest to 
delude mankind, while part of the others have 
been more usefully employed. 

Carburetted hydrogen gas is well known to 
be the “ fire-damp” of the coal districts, and to 
issue from the coal strata ; collecting in the ill- 
ventilated galleries of collieries, And, when suffi- 
ciently mixed with atmospheric air, exploding 
with great violence when approached incau- 
tiously with an unprotected name, spreading 
mourning and misery among the families of the 
miners. If the genius of Davy had merely pro- 
duced his safety lamp, it would alone have united 
him to the applause and thanks of mankind. 

As cur Ini retted hydrogen is so freely liberated 
in coal mines, it would be expected that it 
should occasionally be detected on the surface, 
and accordingly it has been so discovered.* 
Inflammable gas also occurs in other situations, 
where there is no reason to suspect the pre- 
sence of coal strata. Of this the well-known 
jets of gas in the limestone and serpentine dis- 
trict of the Pietra Mala, between Bologna and 
Florence, afford an example. 

Captain Beaufort describes ail ignited jet of 
inflammable gas, named the Yanar, near De- 
liktash, on the coast of Karanmnia, which per- 
haps once figured in some religious rites. He 
states that, “ in the inner corner of a ruined 
building, the wall is undermined so as to leave 
an aperture of about three feet in diameter, and 
shaped like the mouth of an oven ; from hence 
the flame issues, giving out an intense heat, 
yet producing no smoke on the wall.” Though 
the wall was scarcely discolored, small lumps 
of caked soot were formed in the neck of the 
opening. The hill is composed of crumbly ser- 
pentiue and loose blocks orliinestone. A short 
distance down the hill there is another aperture, 
which, from its appearance, seems once to have 
given out a similar discharge of gas. The Ya- 
nar is supposed to be very ancient, and is possi- 
bly the jet described by Pliny. 

Colonel Rooke informed Captain Beaufort, 
that high upon the western mountain at Samos 
there was an intermittent flame of the same 
kind ; and Major Rennel stated, that a natural 
jet of inflammable gas, inclosed in a temple at 
Chittagong, in Bengal, is made use of by the 
priests, who even cooked with it . 

According to M Imbert, gaseous exhalations 
are employed at Thsee-Lieon-Tsing, in China, 
to distil saline water, obtained from wells in the 
neighborhood. Bamboo pipes carry the gas 
from the spring to the place where it is to be 
consumed. These tubes are terminated by a 
tube of pipe clay, to preveht their being burnt. 
A single well (of gas) heats more than three 
hundred kettles. The fire thus produced . is ex- 

* From Mr. Do la Beebe's Geological Manual (third 
edition, considerably enlarged in 1833), one of the most 
instructive and entertaining works which the new and 
important science of geology has yet produced. — Ed. M. M. 

* It appears very remarkable, that in the coal districts 

of the British isles, where such a large ameunt of carbu- 
retted hydrogen is annually produced, means have not 
been adopted for making an economical use of this gas, both 
as it respects light and heat _ 


ceedingly brisk, and the caldrons are rendered 
useless in a few months. Other bamboos con- 
duct the gas intended for lighting the streets 
and great rooms or kitchens. 

M. Klaproth notices other jets of inflammable 
gas in China ; ene, now extinguished, is stated 
to have burnt from the second to the thirteenth 
century of our era. 

It also appears that M. Reeders, inspector of 
the salt mines of Gotidsgabe, at Reins, in the 
country of Tecklenbcrg, has for two or three 
years used an inflammable gas, which issues 
from these mines not only as a light, but for all 
the purposes of cookery. He obtains it from 
the pits that have been abandoned, and conveys 
it by pipes to his house. From one pit alone a 
continuous stream of this gas has issued for 
sixty years. It is supposed to consist of car- 
buretted hydrogen anu olefiant gas. 

Inflammable gases are also found to proceed 
from ground charged with petroleum and 
naphtha. The inhabitants of Baku, a port on 
the Caspian Sea, are supplied with no other 
fuel than that derived from the petroleum and 
naphtha, with which the earth in the neighbor- 
hood is strongly impregnated. About ten miles 
to the north-east of this town there are many 
old temples of Guebres, in each of which there 
is a jet of inflammable gas rising from aper- 
tures in the earth. The flame is pale and 
clear, and smells strongly of sulphur. Another 
and a larger jet issues from the side of a hill. 
If, in the circumference of two miles, holes be 
made in the earth, gas immediately issues, and 
inflames when a torch is applied. The inhabi- 
tants place hollow canes into the ground, to con- 
vey the gas upwards, when it is employed for 
the purposes of cookery, as well as (or light. 


Remarks on the Gypsies — There are few qua*, 
lions in the history of the human species more curi. 
ous than that of the origin and characters of these 
singular people. A race of men which presents the 
most extraordinary phenomenon in social life, has 
existed nearly four centuries in Europe ; and yet re. 
mains but imperfectly known. Neither time, climate, 
politics, nor example, have produced any change in 
their institutions, their manners, their language, or 
thoir religious ideas. The Isrealites are the only 
people, who have preserved, like them, their primi 
live character in foreign lands.* 

Different writers have assigned to these people e 
very different origin— one traces them from the 
eastern part of Tunis — another from Zanguebar — 
one from Mount Caucasus — one considers them as 
German Jews — and others bring them from Egypt 
Colchos, the Ukraine, &c. 

We know of but three writers who have placed 
this question in a true point of view. The two first 
whoso opinions are admitted by the learned general- 
ly, are Grellman and David Richurdson, who con- 
sider India as the cradle of Tzengoris or Gypsies ; 
Abbe Dubois places them among the Kouravers of 

* Names by which they are known in the differ, 
ent countries in which they reside. — The Arabs and 
Moors call them Harami, (robbers) ; the Hungarian# 
Cinganys, and Pharaoh Nepek (people of Pharaoh ; ) 
the latter name is also given them in Transylvania; 
the English have adopted the name of Gypsies, an 
alteration of the word Egyptians ; the Scotch, that 
of Caird ; the Spanish call them Gitanos ; the Por- 
tugues, Ciganoa; the Dutch, Heidenen, (idolators) ; 
the Russians, Tezengaiii ; the Italians, Zingari; the 
Swedes, Spakaring ; the Danish and Norwegians, 
Tatars ; the Wallachians, Bessarabians, Moldavians, 
Servians and Sclavonians, Cigani ; the Germans^ 
Zigeuner ; in France they at first received the name 
of Egyptians and more recently that of Bohemiana, 
because the earliest of the tribe came into France 
from Bohemia. Historians of the middle ages des- 
ignate them by the name of Azinghans. the modern 
Greeks under that of Atinghana ; in Adzerbaidjan, 
they are called Ilindou Karuch, (black Hindoos) ; 
in Persia, Leuri ; the Bucbarians and inhaitants of 
TurkUton, call them Tziaghi, which appears to be 
the root of Tehingeni, the term given by the Turks to 
this wondering race. I have bees acquainted in 
Europe with three of their Rabers of chiefs, who 
assure me they call themselves Roumna Chal. — 
These two words belong to the Mahratta language 
and signify men who wander in the plaint. I con- 
sider Tzengoris as their primitive name, and whieh 
it still preserved in their mother country. 
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Mohissoun, while others trace them to the country 
of the Mahrattas as their original position where, 
indeed, they are s»ill found united in tribes. 

The Primitive tribes of the Tzengaris is a subdi- 
vision of the different tribes ofParias or men out of 
caste. The origin of Parias is very ancient. This 
sub-caste is formed by the union of individuals driv- 
en from different castes for offences committed a- 
gainst the religion and laws, and includes a great 
number of tribes, among whom may be reckoned 
Vallouvers the Chakalis, the Moutchiors, &c., and 
lastly the Tzengaris, the primitive tribe of our 
Bohemians and Egyptians, or the Zingari of the 
nations, which term still resembles the original 
name. 

The tribe cf Tzengaris, called also Vangaris on 
the coast of Concan and of Malabar, is nomadic. — 
They are often met in whole bands near the ancient 
and magnificent city of Visapour, and in the vicinity 
of Bangalore and Mahicsour, which is called My. 
sore, from a habit of disfiguring eastern names. They 
are in general a dark complexion, which justffies the 
Persian appellation of Black Hindoos. Their reli- 
gion, institutions, manners, and language differ from 
those of ether tribes of Hindoos. During a war they 
are addicted to pillage, carry provision for the ar- 
mice, and fill them with spies and dancers. During 
peace they make coarse stuff*, and deal in rice, but- 
ter, salt and opium, &c. Their women are as hand, 
some and agreeable as the generality of Hindoos, 
but are very lascivious. They often carry off young 
girls whom they sell to natives and Europeans. Thoy 
are accused of immolating human victims to their de- 
mons and eating human flesh. They every where 
follow the trade of errand runners and procurers.— 
The women are fortune-tellers, a business which 
they practice by striking on a drum in order to invoke 
the demon ; then pronouncing with the air of a sybil, 
and with rare volubility, a string of mystical words, 
and after having gazed at the sky and examined the 
lineaments of the hand of the person who consults 
them, they gravely predict the good or evil which is 
to be his destiny. The women also practise tatooing, 
and the figures of stars, flowers, animals, &c. which 
they imprint upon the 4 skin by puncturation and vege- 
table juices, are ineffaceable. They live in families, 
and it is not rare to see father and daughter, and un- 
cle and niece, brother and sister, living iike beasts 
together. They are suspicious, liars gamblers, 
drunkards, cowards, poltroons, and altogether illite- 
rate ; they despise religion, and have no other creed 
than the fear of evil genii and of fatality. They ori- 
ginated in the province of Mahrat, among the eastern 
Ghauts. \ 

The celebrated Cherif Eddin assures us that Ti- 
mur sullied his conquests by the massacre of 100,- 
000 prisoners, Persians, and Ilindeos. The Mon- 
guls spread such terror in all parts of India, that 
great numbers abandoned that unhappy country. — 
The Hindoos of the three first castes, indeed, re- 
mained firm to their country ; — their religion made 
it a duty ; — bat no place could retain the Soudras 
and Parias. They are such vagabonds that travelers 
have met with them in Abyssinia, in Arabia, at 
Tzouakem in the Persian Gulf, at Penang, at Singa- 
pore, at Malacca, at Manilla, at Celebes, at Anyer, 
and even in China. 

It is not natural to believe that the Tzengaris, who 
are so accustomed to a camp life, and excluded from 
Hindoo communion, should practise, or feign to prac- 
tise, religion which offered them so many advanta- 
ges, that they should act as spies and purveyors to 
the Mongul armies, and that a portion of them should 
accompany Timur in his long traverse through Kan. 
dahar, Persia, and Burkahra ; and after passing 
through the Caucasian region*, and leaving behind 
them a train of detatched families, they should have 
come to a stand, some in Russia, others in Asia Mi- 
nor ; that a second column should have passed from 
KanJahar into Mekran and Irak Arabia ; and a third 
stayed into Syria, Palestine, and Arabia Petrea, and 
should have reached Egypt by the Isthmus of Suez, 
and thence should have passed into Mauritania. 

It is not improbable that those rude travelers land, 
ed from the Black Sea and Asia Minor in Europe, by 
the intervention of the Turks during their wars with 
the Greek empire ; and it is equally probable that 
the first of them who came to Europe, sojourned in 
European Turkey, as Aventine informs us, and pro- 
ceeded thence to Wallachia and Moldavia. In 1714, 
they were found in Hungary, and at the conclusion 
ef that year they were seen in Germany and Bohe. 
mia; the next year in Switzerland, and in 1422 in 
Italy. Pasquier carries their origin in France to 1417, 
and says that they styled tbcmselves Christians from 
Lower Egypt, expelled thence by the Saracens, but 
that in reality they came from Bohemia. From 


France they passed into Spain and Portugal, and af- 
terwards under Henry VIII. into England. Their 
hordes commonly consist of two or three hundred 
persons of both sexes. 

Although it is difficult to explain how they ac 
quired the name of Gypsies or Egyptians, it is cer. 
min they neither have an Egyptian origin, nor came 
from Egypt te Europe, as Crantz and Munster have 
proved. 

Countries in which the Tzengaris or Gypsies are 
now found. — These people constitute part of the 
population of all the countries of Europe and of a 
large portion of Asia. In Africa they are found only 
in Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, Soudan and Barbary. — 
They have never appeared in America. 

They are most numerous in Spain, Ireland, Tur- 
key and Hungary, but especially in Transylvania, 
Moldavia, Wa. lochia, Sclavonia, Courland, Lithua. 
nia, and the Caucasian provinces. 

In England they are still pretty numerous, but arc 
found only in distant places, seldom coming into the 
towns excepting in small companies of two or three 
persons. In Germany, Sweden, and Denmark, they 
have become rare, as also in Switzerland and the 
Low Countries. In Italy their numbers are dimi- 
nished. In Spain it is said that there are fifty or 
sixty thousand of them, and in Hungary, according 
to the best information, about fifty thousand. In 
Transylvania, they are most numerous, for in a po- 
pulation of 1,720,000 souls, there are reckoned 
104,000 Tzengaris. We do not exaggerate in esti. 
mating the Tzengarian or Gypsey population of Eu- 
rope at nearly a million: in Africa, at 400,000 ; in 
India, at 1,300,000 ; and about 2,000,000 in all the 
rest of Asia, for except in Asiatic Russia, China, 
Siam, Annan and Japan, they are every where to be 
found. Hence we may deem the total population of 
these people to be five millions. 

We have thus a considerable portion of the human 
race thrown, as it were, beyond the common rights 
of nations ; so many men wandering about without 
any claims which can attach them to the soil, en. 
camping in places remote from civilization, living by 
theft and deception, and every where diffused, not- 
withstanding the persecution and contempt which 
are heaped upou them, — G. Louis Domeny Dc 
Rienzt. 

From a Life of Sir John Moore, by his brother re- 
cently published in London, the following extract, 
descriptive of the close of the battle of Corunna , and 
the death of Moore , is made : 

“Moore then turned to where tbo 50th regiment, 
commanded by Majors Charles N&pior and Stanhope, 
was warmly engaged. They leaped over an enclo- 
sure, and charged the enemy, Moore exclaiming, 

4 Well done, the fiftieth! well done, my majors! 1 — 
The French were driven out of the village of Elvi. 
na with great slaughter ; but Major Stanhope was 
killed, and Major Napier, advancing too far, was 
wounded and made prisoner. The contiguous regi- 
ment was the 42d, to whom Moore called loudly, 
‘Highlanders! remember Egypt!* They heard his 
voice, and rushed forward, bearing down every thing 
before them, until stopped by a wall, over which they 
poured their shot. He accompanied them in this 
charge, and told the soldiers he was well pleased 
with their conduct. Then he sent Captain Hardinge 
to order up the guards to the left of the Highlanders. 
This order was misunderstood by the captain of the 
Highland light company, whose ammunition, from 
being early engaged, was expended. He conceived 
that the guards were to relieve his men, aid was 
withdrawing them, when the general, apprized of the 
mistake, rectified it, by saying, 4 My brave 42d, join 
your comrades ; ammunition is coming, and you still 
have your bayonets V They instantly obeyed. The 
French having brought up reserves, the battle raged 
fiercoly — fire flashing amidst the smoke, and shot 
flying from the adverse guns; when Hardinge rode 
up and reported that the guards were coming quickly. 
As he spoke, Sir John Moore was struck to the 
ground by a cannon-ball, which lacerated his left 
shoulder and chest. He had half-raised himself, 
when Hardinge, having dismounted, caught his hand, 
and the general grasped his strongly, and gazed with 
anxiety at the Highlanders, who were fighting coura- 
geously ; and when Hardinge said, 4 they are advanc- 
ing,* his countenance lightened. Colonel Graham 
now come up, and imagined, from the composure of 
the general's features, that he had only fallen acci 
dentally, until he saw blood swelling from his wound. 
Shocked at the sight, he rode olHor surgeons. Har- 
dinge tried in vain to stop the effusion of blood with , 
his sash ; then, by the help of some Highlanders and 
guardsmen, he placed the general upon & blanket*— 


In lifting him, his sword became entangled, and Har- 
dinge endeavoured to unbuckle the belt to take it off, 
when lie said with soldierly feelings, 4 It is as well as 
it is : 1 had rather it should go out of the field with 
me.* llis serenity was so striking, that Hardinge 
began to hope the wound was not mortal ; he express- 
ed this opinion, and said, that he trusted the Bur- 
geons would confirm it, and that he would still be 
spared to them. Sir John turned his head, and cast 
his eyes steadily on the wounded part, and then repli- 
ed, 4 No, Hardinge : I feel that to be impossible. You 
need not go with me ; report to General Hope that I 
am wounded and carried to the rear.* Ho was then 
raised from the ground by a Highland sergeant and 
three soldiers, and slowly conveyed towards Co- 
runna. ****•» 
The soldiers had not carried Sir John Moore far, 
when two surgeons came running to his aid. They 
had been employed in dressing the shattered arm of 
Sir David Baird, who, hearing of the disaster which 
had occurred to the commander, generously ordered 
them to desist, and hasten to give him help. But 
Moore, who was bleeding fast, said to them, 4 You 
can be of no service to me : go to the wounded 
soldiers, to whom you may be useful ;* and he or- 
dered the bearers to move on. But as they pro- 
ceeded, he repeatedly made them turn round to view 
the battle, and to listen to the firing ; the sound of 
which, becoming gradually fainter, indicated that 
the French were retreating. Before he reached 
Corunna it was almost dark, and Col. Anderson met 
hmi; who, seeing his general borne from the field 
of battle for the third and last time, and steeped in 
blood, became speechless will anguish. Moore 
pressed his hand, and said in a low tone, * An- 
dersoa, do not leavo me. As he was carried into the 
house, his faithful servant, Francois, came out, and 
stood aghast with horror ; but bis master, to con- 
sole him, said, smiling, 4 My friend, this is nothing.* 
He was then placed on a mattrass on the floor, and 
supported by Auderson, who had saved his life at St. 
Lucia ; and some of the gentlemen of his staff came 
into the room by turns. He asked each, as they 
entered, if the French were beaten, and was an- 
swered affirmatively. They stood around ; the pain 
of his wound became excessive, and deadly paleness 
overspread his fine features ; yet, with unsubdued 
fortitude, he said, at intervals, * Anderson, you 
know that I have always wished to die this way. — 

I hope the people of England will be satisfied ! I 
hope mv country will do me justice! Anderson, 
you will see my friends as soon as you can. Tell 

them — -every thing. Say to my mother^—* 

Here his voico faltered ; he became excessively 
agitated, and not being able to proceed, changed 
the subject. 4 Hope ! — Hope ! I have much to say 
to him — but cannot get it out. Are colonel Gra- 
ham and all my aides-de-camp safe V (At this 
question, Anderson, who knew the warm regard of 
the general towards the officers of his staff, made 
a private sign not to mention that Captain Burrard 
was mortally wounded.) He then continued, — 4 1 
have made my will, and have remembered my ser- 
vants. Colborne has my will, and all my papers. 
As he spoke these words, Major Colborne, his mili- 
tary secretary, entered the room. He* addressed 
him with his wonted kindness ; then, turning to An. 
derson, said, 4 Remember you go to Willoughby 
Gotdoo, and tell him it is ray request, and that I ex- 
pect he will give a licutenant-colonelcy to Major 
Colborne ; — he has been long with me — and I know 
him to l»o md&t worthy of it.* He then asked the 
major, who had come last from the field, 4 Have 
the French been beaten?* He assured him they 
had on every point. 44 It’s a groat satisfaction,* he 
said, 4 for me to know that wo have beat the French. 
Is Paget in the room V On being told he was not, 
he resumed, * Remember me to him ; he is a lino 
fellow.* 4 Though visibly sinking, heathen said, 4 1 
feel myself so strong, I fear I shall be long dying, 
f i*s great uneasiness — it’s great, great pain ! — Every 
thing Francois says is right — I have great confi- 
dence in him.’ He thanked the surgeons for their 
attendence. Then seeing Captains Percy and Stan- 
hope, two of his 8ides.de.camp, enter, he spoke to 
them kindly, and repeated to them the question, * If 
all his aides-de-camp were safe ;* and was pleased 
on bring told they were. Aftefr a pause, Stanhope 
caught his .eye, and said to him, ‘ Stanhope ! re- 
member me to your sister.' He then became si. 
lent. Death, undreaded, approached ; and the spirit 
departed, leaving the bleeding body an oblation of- 
feree up to his country.'* 


I To take out Ink from Mahogany. — Wet a 
piece of blotting paper, rolled into a ball, and rub 
[the places where the ink was with a dry clotty 
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[From the Mechanics ’ Magazine .] 

New Eea of Steam Power. — Mr. Burden 
is progressing rapidly in the construction ofliis 
boat ; it will be in operation on or before the 
first of June, and we have no doubt will realize 
the most sanguine expectations of the inventor 
— if inventor we dare call him, for, as will be 
perceived from the annexed communications, 
there are several who set up a previous claim. 
But, as a contemporary well observes, — | 
“ Other men broke stones before Macadam, 
but he broke them to such effect as to be justly 
deemed an inventor. Other men, in like man- 
ner, may have observed the extreme buoyancy 
of the barrel before Mr. Burden ; but the suc- 
cessful application of these principles we dr. 
think should entitle Mr. Burden to the title of 
inventor.” 

We have received the following from Mr. 
Harris, in reply to Archimedes, published in 
our last number. 

Norfolk, Va., April 12, 1834. 

Sir, — I have read with no little amusement, 
in your last number, a communication relative 
to my Twin Boat, by a writer who signs him- 
self Archimedes. As he manifests a very laud- 
able desire to prcvent-people from being 44 im- 
posed upon by plausible appearances,” I have 
neon induced to present for his consideration, 
through the medium of your valuable journal, 
some few facts and views which I have no| 
doubt will disperse from his mind the mists oi 
error by which he now appears to be so com- 
pletely and unconsciously enveloped, and ena- 
ble him hereafter to direct with the confidence 
of truth the patronage of 44 persons possessing 
both the means and disposition” to patronise 
valuable improvements. As in my letter, pub- 
lished m your last number, I have publicly con- 
demned Mr. Burden's boat, K deem it proper tol 
state here that I did not intend that letter for 
the public. Had that been mv purpose I should 
have made no particular allusion to Mr. Bur- 
den's boat, but should have left the public to 
make their own comparisons. 1 would not be 
understood as condemning that letter on ac- 
count of such particular allusion, (for the pub- 
lication of Mr. B.’s invention made it a fair sub- 
ject of public discussion, however rigid,) but 
merely as intimating that, having no wish to 
make strictures publicly on any man's con- 
cerns, and especially to commence a discussion, 

I should have been for that reason unwillingj 
to have singled out Mr. Burden’s invention, as 
if for the p.urpose, it would seem, of iuviting 
controversy. My agent, to whom, and for 
whom alone, I intended that letter, not know- 
ing my sentiments on this subject, judged that 
as an advertisement of my invention, that let- 
ter would serve a good purpose, and on that 
account, and not with a view to the injury ofj 
Mr. Burden, published it, being perfectly justi- 
fied in the act by the general principle, that 
whoever voluntarily introduces his opinions, 
conduct, or concerns, to putdic notice, renders 
them ipso facto justly amenable to public dis- 
cussion, and in that sense public property, re. 
specting which any man possesses the indubi.j 
table right of expressing his opinions, tempe- 
rately, whether adverse or otherwise. As timt 
letter is published, and as the remarks of Ar- 
chimedes call for a reply, I am now, of course 
compelled to sustain, as well as I may, by all 
fair means, my unfavorable opinions of Mr. 
Burden’s invention, which I shall do, entertain- 
ing not the least personal hostility against that 
gentleman, with whom, in fact, I hjii unac- 
quainted and whom I never saw. If Mr. Bur-j 
den’s plan of constructing twin boats is supe-i 
rior to any yet discovered, Archimedes may 
rest assured that a comparison of it with mine! 
will redound to the advantage only of Mr. B. 

Archimedes denies to me the merit of inven- 
tion, because it appears that a Mr. Simon Fair-j 
fcaan, in 1817# at Middletown, in Connecticut, 


made a very 44 wonderful discovery” of what 
was, all persons must allow, according to Ar- 
chimedes’ statement, a 44 wonderftil” boat in- 
deed. This boat of Mr. Fairman’s, only 38 
feet long, was, it appears, sufficiently buoyant 
to carry men enough to propel it at the rate of| 
considerably more than five miles per hour, car- 
rying also the weight of passengers, their bag- 
gage, Ac c. 

Now, sir, this boat could not have been 44 in 
all respects precisely” like mine, for had it been 
constructed on my plan it would not have been 
sufficiently buoyant to have carried all the 
weight above mentioned, and have ventured 
in to the sound, because its length (35 feet) 
would have of necessity rendered its other di- 
mensions altogether too contracted for that 
purpose. What is called a six knot sailing 
breeze would have raised a sea sufficient to 
have subjected the passengers and workmen to 
a rather disagreeable and continued cold bath 
of several inches on deck ; and as for cabins, 
not one fourth of a moderate number of pas- 
sengers could have stowed themselves in the 
narrow and shallow holds of so small a twin 
boat as one built on my plan, only 35 feet long^ 
must of necessity have been. Why, sir, a boy 
of eight years only could not have sat upright 
in one of them. But [ do not by any means 
rest on this difference in proportions as a proof 
that my invention is one sui generis ana not 
identical With Mr. Fairman’s boat. That dif- 
ference, although in itself strong, is compara- 
tively my weakest point, and on that account 
I present it first. Had I, after splitting, as it 
were, a single boat apart, left the inner, or, as 
A. terms them. 44 approximate”* sides, perpen- 
dicular, I should have arrived but half way to 
the completion of my invention. I found by 
inclining those sides at a very considerable an- 
gle towards each other, either in a right lined 
or curvilinear angle, that many various and 
important advantages were thereby attained, 
without losing the advantages resulting from 
the longitudinal parallelism of those sides. 
This inclination destroyed their vertical paral- 
lelism to each other, and thereby rendered the 
boat essentially different in form as well as in 
properties from Mr. Fairman’s or any other 
kina of boat. 

In my published letter I did not even mention 
the curvilinear inclination, for wishing to illus- 
trate my plans by figures, I perceived that no 
figure which I coukf draw would be likely to 
convey a correct idea of that peculiar form, 
but, on the other hand, would rather be apt to 
create the impression that I had resorted to 
something like the five mile 41 swell” of which 
Archimedes speaks. That my agent might ob 
tain a full and clear understanding of my inven- 
tion, I went regularly to work and first built on 
paper a single boat, of such dimensions, be it 
observed, that she would be rendered by them, 
as a single boat , entirely useless. I then pro 
ceeded to divide her, and by the division madej 
the straight inner sides perpendicular. Before 
altering this perpendicularity, I proved her tm 
be superior to Mr. Burden’s boat, on account 
of the straightness of the inner sides being 44 n 
principal point of superiority.” In this parti- 
cular, a half stage only to the completion oil 
my invention, it appears that Mr. F. had prece- 
ded me, though it would seem in so inefficient 
and imperfect a manner as to cause him to 
condemn it and resort to curved inner sides, 
ft appears that he preceded Mr. Burden in build- 
ing twin boats, and therefore, on that ground, 
(namely, their being twins,) may as well dis- 
pute the merit of invention with Mr. B. as with 
me. These (Mr. F.’s) inner sides, by being] 
ultimately curved t exactly resembled Mr. Bur- 
den's, but even in their original pcrpendicular- 

* Strictly tiny nrenot approximate, fir tin two sides of 
♦Miller one of the twins Ixdng nr arerto cm h other than thr 
inner #kle<*f one twin is to that of the other, nre, of course,, 
wha* wmild come under tho t*»nn “approximate,” from 
the very derivation and meaning of that word. 1 grant 
that file reader of A /a remarks would know by the term 
“ approximate” that he means the inner aides, because hej 
speak# of their peculiar characteristics, straightness fend 
parallelism ; still, the term use J as A . would is not correct. 


( ity they were essentially different from my in- 
clined sides, both in form and properties. It 
will not do for Archimedes, or any one else, to 
say that Fairman’s boat was composed of tim- 
bers and plank % and therefore not similar to 
Burden’s, which is composed of staves . The 
materials have nothing to do with the question, 
but the form only. 1 may with as much pro- 
priety build a commonly modelled boat ot tin, 
and then get out a patent to prevent people 
from building such modelled boats from wood. 
If Mr. Burden chooses to build vessels from 
coopers’ ware, and get out a patent for a new 
application of staves, why, let him do so ; but 
he certainly cannot prevent men from using 
the common materials ot vessels in construct- 
ing long, narrow , shallow , twin boats, having 
curved inner sides. I claim to have invented 
the right lined and curvilinear inclined inner 
sides as an 44 important and original improve- 
ment”* on the straight parallel inner sides, 
which latter resemble mine only in their 
straightness and parallelism to each other. 

After having proved in my published letter 
the superiority of the perpendicular , straight, 
parallel inner sides over Mr. Burden’s curved 
inner sides, I then brought forward the incli- 
nation, which, I take pleasure in informing Ar- 
ehimedes, is a great distinctive and original 
merit of my invention. If Archimedes desires 
it, I can send him a copy of my specifications, 
in which I distinctly state that, 44 as an original 
and important improvement , the horizontally 
straight perpendicular inner side of each twin 
can be inclined at any desired angle ;” and then 
proceed to lay down the various advantages ob- 
tained by this inclination, from which he can 
perceive that I do not consider the straight 
perpendicular sides as any thing very superi- 
or, though he can perceive from my published 
letter, and I now repeat, that I think them far 
superior to Mr. Burden’s eftrved inner sides. 
Did I suppose you would allow room enough 
in this number of your journal for the subse- 
quent matter of this communication and for 
tne advantages, and their reasons, resulting 
from the inclined under sides, I would give 
them now. However, if A. desires it, he mail 
have them in a future number. 

I would inform Archimedes, as a further dis- 
tinguishing mark of originality , that in propor- 
tion as my crescent-shaped keels rise from a 
horizontal line they have a certain lateral incli- 
nation, such inclination being proportioned to 
the inclination of the inner sides ; by which 
contrivance no curve is created on, but perfect 
parallelism of the inner sides is preserved. 
This lateral inclination of the keels, as they 
rise fore and aft towards each extremity, would 
cause a person, not critically viewing the mat- 
ter, to suppose that the space between the 
twins at the centre would be greater, or wider, 
than that at either extremity ; but an ocular 
examination of a model, (which my agent will 
with pleasure exhibit,) need only be made to 
prove that the parallelism of the inner sides 
could not otherwise be preserved, and that the 
space referred to is not wider than that at 
either extremity. Were the keels horizontal, 
or level, then not they, but the stem and stern 
posts only should be laterally inclined. Pro- 
perly speaking, my boat has no stem and stem 
posts, for the pieces of timber which in com- 
mon vessels would form those parts, are in my 
invention nothing more than a continuation 
and portions of my curved and laterally in- 
clined keels. I have now, Mr. Editor, I think, 
fairly and clearly proved that mv invention is 
a different thing altogether from Mr. Fairinan’s ; 
and any man who, after reading the foregoing 
matter, would say that it is not different, and 
at the same time assert that Mr. Burden’s in- 
vention is different from Mr. F.’s 44 swell” boat, 
would not excite the least surprise in my mind, 
if he should forthwith seriously set about prov- 
ing that the tuoon is made of green cheese. 
But I have not done with Mr. Fsirman’s boat : 
I must sail a few miles further in her, and ful- 
ly test her qualities. 

* The very words of my specification 
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It plainly appears, front the astounding 
“ swell’* mentioned by A., that there must have 
been some radical tnalcon formation in Mr. F.*s 
boat not made public, perhaps unknown, by A. ; 
for were it otherwise, Mr. F. never would have 
applied an obstruction to speed, and a cause of 
dead or back water, for the purpose of dimi- 
nishing back-water. J say obstruction, for no 
man will have the hardihood to assert, that 
two boards set on edge, perpendicularly, in the 
water, whose ends at each extremity are at 
equal distances apart, but whose centres are 
sprung or bent in towards each other, can be 
moved in the direction of their length with a 
facility equal to that of the same boards when 
perfectly parallel from end to end. Yet a man 
who asserts that the “swell** increased the 
speed of Mr. F.’s boat, makes a much more un- 
reasonable assertion. 

Archimedes must not misunderstand me. I 
d# not mean that he asserts what he does not 
believe, but I mean to say that the increase of 
speed could not have been the result of this 
swell, but of some other cause not observed, or 
not now recollected by Mr. F. Another glaring 
absurdity is involved in the assertion that Mr. 
F.’s swell increased the speed of his boat. Any 
person in the least acquainted with the subject 
must be aware that, of two boats having equal 
draft of water, the one which is wider will not 
under the same power move so fast as the other 
and narrower boat. Now, sir, Mr. F., besides 
partially choking up the straight passage be- 
tween his twins, adds to their width by applying 
his swell, and yet, through his friend A., tells 
us that in consequence thereof his boat moved 
faster ! ! I do not call in question Mr. Fair- 
man’s veracity, or impute to him a designed 
omission of any particular necessary to be 
known in arriving at a correct understanding 
of his invention ; but I must be allowed to sug- 
gest, whether he has, after the lapse of seven- 
teen years, called to mind aU the particulars of 
an experiment, which, it appears, after all, result, 
ed in proving his invention to be useless. His 
friend A. evidently believes, and endeavors to 
prove, that it was a failure, for he says it was 
“ previously like” mine, (but “ I wish to in- 
form him that he is completely mistaken, and 
he could not be more so;”) and the whole drift 
and scope of his argument goes to prove (in 
his estimation) that my invention will not suc- 
ceed. 

If he thinks it is so manifest a failure, I 
think he pays, by arguing on it, no great com- 
pliment to the northern capitalists, a body of 
men of whose intelligence and general infor- 
mation I have always entertained so high an es- 
timate as to suppose that no addition could 
be made to their ideas by the slight amount of 
argument which A. has deemed sufficient to ex- 
pose the futility of my plans. 

Some of the facts stated (no doubt sincere- 
ly) by Archimedes, are in direct opposition to 
previous and subsequent experience : the cause 
of back-water, the result of the “ swell,” and 
the comparative resistance experienced by the 
inner and exterior curves, being instances. 

If all the particulars of Mr. Fairman’s expe- 
riment have been recollected and told us, and 
if there has been no mistake, then, sir, I stand 
prepared to prove, that a hollow tin cylinder, 
perfectly open at both ends, will move on end 
horizontally through the water with more diffi- 
culty than a common tin tunnel in the same 
position, whose mouth or larger orifice shall be 
the forward end, and in diameter equal to that 
of the cylinder. 

The fact is, that enough, fully enough, has 
been staled by Archimedes, to prove that Mr. 
Fairman’s useless invention was nothing more 
than a division into two parts of a single boat 
of the usual model and proportions. Archi- 
medes does not tell us how fast Mr. F.’s boat 
moved before the application of the wonder- 
ful swell, although ne says the average gain 
resulting from tne swell was Jive mues per 
hour ; but, allowing, for arguments sake, that 
this 8 well was no obstruction, still no man in 
his senses can believe that the gain was ten 


per cent, on the original speed. Allow this 
gain, however, and by calculation we find her 
improved speed was just 55 miles per hour! ! 
As a low rate of increase produces such as- 
tounding results, we will endeavor to get this 
fatuous boat out of difficulty by supposing the 
gain to have been equal to the incredible quan- 
tity of 50 per cent, and we then find that her ulti- 
mate speed must have been 15 miles per hour ! 

This will never do : we will therefore make 
one more effort to bring her within reasonable 
bounds as to actual speed, by going out of all 
reasonable bounds in assigning her increase of 
speed, from the application of this unmanage- 
able swell, to have been 100 ! per cent. ; yet, al- 
lowing the increase to have been this, I may 
safbly say, physically impossible quantity, and 
we then find that Mr. F.’s boat moved at the 
rate of 10 miles per hour, a velocity equal, if 
not superior, to the rates of any steamboat of 
that day, and which should therefore have been 
immediately instrumental in covering our wa- 
ters with Fairman’s swell boats, worked by 
men or horses. What the Connecticut people 
could have been about, when they permitted 
such an invention to slip through their fingers 
and be carried to Demerara, I cannot conceive, 
for it certainly must have been amongst Con- 
necticut vessels a swell dandy of the first order. 
At all events, Archimedes, who alludes to my 
prudence respecting my heirs, must allow that 
Mr. F. did not manifest the usual prudence of 
the sharp-witted New-Englanders, when he 
sold so valuable a boat for the pittance $300, 
and took no further steps for the benefit there- 
from of himself and heirs. Archimedes has 
put his friend between the horns of a most 
provoking dilemma. Should he state the gain 
resulting from the “ swell” to have been with- 
in any reasonable bounds, say 5 to 10 per cent., 
ho virtually asserts that the improved speed of 
the boat was 55 to 105 miles per hour! ! If, 
while advancing through the air at such a rate, 
he should be able to catch his breath and tell us 
that this astonishing speed is imaginary, and 
the result only of stubborn, unbending arith- 
metic, and that the actual velocity of the boat 
was only 8 or 10 miles per hour, he thereby 
makes the incredible statement, that this ma- 
gic swell conferred a gain of 100 to 166 per 
cent. ! ! Why, sir, had I been the proprietor 
of that “ wonderful” boat, I should have gone 
on swelling her at so swelling a rate, that in 
my exultation, not recollecting the well known 
catastrophe of the frog aping the ox, I should 
have probably paid so little attention to her 
powers of endurance as to have absolutely 
caused her explosion into thin air. With re- 
spect to the back-water mentioned by A., I 
will inform him that it could not by any means 
have been created by the straight unobstructing 
sides. Does not A. know that back-water is 
caused by obstructions ? If he needs explana- 
tion, I beg to refer him to ^Observations on 
the Prevailing Currents op the Ocean,” as 
published in your last number, and he will 
there find the subject handled in a masterly 
manner, and I trust to his satisfaction. The 
hollow in the water which he alludes to, with 
the evident intent that the reader should consi- 
der it as a result of the straight sides, was 
caused by the action of the wheel, and was by 
no means an evidence of back-water. He 
ought to know that all paddle wheels, revolving 
in the water, create waves, and of necessity 
hollows, and that hollows resulting from such 
a cause are no evidence of back-water. He, or 
rather Mr. F., saw the hollow ; and A., without 
further ceremony, assumes it to have been 
back-water. 

I have now done, Mr. Editor, with Fairman’s 
famous swell boat, unless, indeed, some one of 
the water gods should buoy her up to the sur- 
face, and by putting her in my way render it 
necessary for ine to run her down again. 

I have, sir, more than once in my life, had 
occasion to observe how very easily a false is- 
sue can be made up on any subject, and the 
weaker side of an argument be thereby made 
to appear the strongest This remark is called 


forth by the “ best way to decide the point” of 
strength between Mr. B.’s and my inventions, 
as suggested by Archimedes. I will grant, to 
his utmost desire, that arches are stronger 
than angles, and that a barrel will resist ex- 
ternal pressure longer, and of a greater amount, 
than a box would, made of the same kind and 
quantity of materials. Granting all this, I still 
assert, with perfect confidence of its truth, that 
my twin boat, (that is, the whole fabric,) can be 
constructed vastly stronger than Mr. Burden’s, 
and would in consequence be enabled to endure 
firmly and uninjured the severity of a gale at 
sea, which would be sufficient to rend Mr. B.’s 
twins asunder, and scatter them and their su- 
perincumbent cabins and fixtures on the sur- 
face of the waters. I said a false issue can be 
easily made up, not meaning that Archimedes 
would designedly do so. He, I have no doubt, 
is fully persuaded in his own mind, that the 
barrel and box test decides the question, and is 
not aware that when he proposed that test 
he was making up a false issue. The ques- 
tion is not whether one barrel thrown into the 
water is enabled by its circular or arch-like 
form to endure greater pressure therefrom 
than one box, but whether two barrels can by 
any possibility be connected externally in a 
manner better to resist the violent tendency of 
the waves to separate them than two boxes : 
said boxes, please to observe, having the ad- 
vantage of stout internal frames, upon which 
the exterior planks are secured, and the con- 
necting pieces or timbers of which boxes are 
not secured upon those planks, but inserted 
through them into the boxes, and forming part 
and parcel of those frames. Were my twins 
formed merely of the exterior planking, having 
no keels and timbers, or internal frames, I 
would by no means assert that one of them 
would be in itself strouger than one of Mr. 
Burden’s, and better able to resist the com- 
pressive power of water. But whoever heard 
of any the least detriment happening to vessels 
as now usually constructed with keels, and 
timbers, from compression of the water. Why, 
sir, this unalterable property of water is a 
source of safety to vessels properly put toge- 
ther, for were it suddenly to be annihilated, and 
its other properties still exist, every freighted 
ship on the ocean would be so much ruptured 
by the expansive weight of her cargo as to 
soon go to the bottom. Whether one of Mr. 
Burden’s twins is or is not able to resist the 
compressive power of water better than one of 
mine is a question in which no one can take any 
interest, until the heretofore immutable laws 
of nature become so altered that the power 
in question shall be able to crush together the 
two sides of vessels as now usually built. 
When that period arrives I think it will be time 
to discuss the question, and I am strongly of 
opinion, that I should find ample ground upon 
which to uphold the keel and timbers, (that is, 
the back-bone and ribs t ) the knees, braces, and 
planks, against mere planks alone, whether 
those solitary planks are put together arch-like 
or otherwise. 

If Mr. Burden pierces his twins, (thereby, 
observe, injuring the arch principle of his in- 
vention,) and introduces therein frames simi- 
lar in any respect to keels and timbers, or to 
any thing else, into which he would secure his 
connecting timbers, he does just what I do, and 
therefore cannot connect his twins by that 
means stronger together than I do mine. But, 
as I am informed, and agreeable to the pub- 
lished description of his boat, he does not in- 
troduce frame work within his twins for the 
purpose of securing them together, and there- 
fore must connect them by external fastenings, 
that is, fastenings secured to the exterior of 
the twins. Wheu practical, scientific ship- 
builders pronounce such a mode of fastening 
twins together to be superior to mine, I shall 
then begin to think I am in error, but the opi- 
nion of Archimedes is not a lever of sufficient 
power* 1 to disturb my confidence on that point 
m the least. 

Before I let the barrel of Archimedes off* 1 
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feel bound to give it a few more buffets, which 
its arch-like structure may perhaps enable it to 
withstand. 

Arches, wc all know, when sustaining a 
very severe pressure, especially if it conies 
against them with a sudden and forcible mo* 
mentuni, are intended to receive that pressure 
spread equally over all parts, or else it might, 
by being concentrated at one or two points, be 
sufficient to break an arch which it could not 
even shake were it to bear equally on all points 
Recollecting this, we will take Mr. Burden's and 
my inventions to sea, in a heavy gale, and in 
endeavoring to escape its fury we both uncon- 
sciously steer towards a hard sand bank, upon 
the ridge of which our boats strike for some ! 
time before w e can force them over. The sides 
of this ridge being known to be quite shelving 
and steep, we thereby ascertain that at every 
blow or descent in the trough of the sea, a sur- 
face of twelve square feet only of the bottoms 
of our boats is brought in contact with it. 
Now, sir, here is violent and sudden pres- 
sure concentrated to a point with a veil 
geance, and I think, if you were on board j 
my boat, that you would congratulate yourseli 
that you had gotten a firm stout frame and 1 
planking outside of that between yourself and 
the ridge, instead of the bare staves of Mr. 
Burden’s boat. 1 doubt not that you could tell 
without hesitation which boat would be soon- 
est broken through. “ So much" for the com- 
parative strength of the two inventions. Ar- 
chimedes asserts, that by making the inner 
sides straight I only remove the angle of re- 
sistance lo the exterior side. 1 beg you to ob-l 
serve, that he here calls the curve of the inner 
sides, that is, the “ swell," an angle of resist- 
ance , and yet, by applying this resistance, Mr. 
F. increased the speed of his boat ! 

I agree with A. that I remove an angle of re- 
sistance ; but is he not aware that I dimi- 
nish the degree of resistance by that removal? 
The last paragraph but one before the postscript 
of ray published letter I should think ought to 
have suggested to him the reason why fdimi- 
nish the resistance. His not perceiving it sat- 
isfies me, that, like his great namesake, he 
knows better how to set about destroying ves- 
sels than how they act upon, or are effected by, 
the water. 

But to the point : we will suppose that the 
water impinges upon the two bows of a vessel 
sailing at a certain known rate, with a constant 
force of 1000 lbs., which force, setting aside 
the inertia resulting from the gravity of the 
vessel, is the only opposition to her keeping 
pace with the wind. 

Of course, two such vessels, not at all con- 
nected, would be impinged upon, sailing at 
the same rate, with a total force of 2000 lbs. 
Connect those vessels, so as with them to form 
a common twin boat, and then, sir, although 
the two exterior bows would be resisted only 
by the original force of 1000 lbs. the two inner 
ones would immediately experience a greater 
opposition, which would be in proportion to 
the proximity of those inner bows to each 
other, as well as proportionate to other parti J 
culars, such as moving power, angle of the; 
bows, &c. Why ? Because the exterior bows; 
could, as when the boats were unconnected,! 
easily dissipate and disperse the impinging wa-! 
ter in the shape of a swell, or wave, that would j 
be left behind rolling along on either side ; but j 
the two inner bows would, as to this disper-; 
sion, act in opposition, and would thereby im- * 
mediately accumulate a head of water, which' 
they would have to force along before them ! 
constantly, and make it keep pace with them 
at any rate of speed, because more water 
would make its entrance in any one moment of 1 
time between those inner bows than could in' 
the same space of time pass out from between 
them at the point where they eonverge towards 
each other. It must be admitted, of course,’ 
that, as connected twins, these two vessels, 
would experience more opposition to their mo- j 
tion than 2000 lbs., the amount experienced! 
when single. By removing the inner bows, or| 


langles, and placing them wholly on the outside,] 
l should have to work against the original 
amount of resistance 2000 lbs. only. 

Mr. Burden's inner as well as exterior bows, 
[or angles of resistance, are so very acute, as 
to the careless spectator thereof might appear 
too trfling to create much opposition ; but, let 
that spectator reflect on the degree of opposi- 
tion which must inevitably result from the mo- 
tion of a volume of water 21 or 22 feet wide, 
with a velocity of 12 or 15 miles per hour, 
through a passage not over 150 feet long, and 
whose width decreases gradually to its outlet, 
until it is there only 16 feet. 

If dead water, as sailors term it, or back- 
water, according to Archimedes, would not be| 
created thereby, both at the head and stem, I 
must confess that I am at sea on this matterj 
without rudder or compass. That a twin boat 
built on my plan would be superior to one on 
Mr. Burden's, in point of dratl, was, I think, 
|clearly proved in my first letter, and therefore 
needs no further argument. Archimedes docs 
not deny it. After having read the foregoing] 
matter, Archimedes must in candor allow — 
1st, That I am the inventor of the boat dc-| 
scribed as mine ; 

2d, That it is different from Mr. Frirman's 
3d, That it is superior to Mr. Burden’s, in the 
matter of its parts being strongly connected 
together ; 

4th, That it has less draft than his ; and 

5th, That the straight passage in the centre 
if Mr. Fairman’s boat, as originally planned, 
or of mine according to its unchanged plun, is 
an advantage over Mr. Burden’s boat. 

That this communication will operate “ for 
A.’s future benefit, and the benefit ox others,” is 
my sincere wish and its object. 

Before concluding, I deem it neccssarv to 
state, that my letter, as published in the Eve- 
ning Star, from which I suppose you copied it, 
was printed very imjierfectly ; several omis- 
sions of single words, and, in one instance, of] 
|a whole line t having been made, by which the 
true meaning in some parts is almost wholly 
obscured. When I learned that it was to be 
republished by you, I forthwith sent on direc- 
tions for it to be corrected, but they arrived too 
late. I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedi. 
ent servant, Cuarles Harris. 


ventor, appeared in the Quebec Gazatte of 
2d April, 1&34. 

To the Edit'r : Sir, — It is generally the ease 
that those who bring into practical operation 
any invention in the arts, — if that operation 
be attended with gn at public advantages, — 
the enterprising individual who has been the 
means of securing them receives the merit ef 
the invention. 

The steamboat first practically introduced on 
the Hudson, by Fulton, had many years before 
been put in operation near Glasgow, and then 
Fulton, a native mechanic, assisted the real 
inventor, and brought with him to America the 
labor, genius, and experience of his master. 

What is now called Burden's boat is net new. 
A boat exactly of a similar construction as to 
form, and differing in no wise except in the hull, 
which in the latter is on the principle of a com- 
mon barrel, has been publicly moving across 
the Frith of .Tay, at Dundee, in Scotland. A 
simple description given in the London Penny 
Magazine, for July last, will convince every one 
that Mr. Burden’s invention is, so far as we 
know, limited to a mere barrel build, (and even 
this may not be his own, as Annesley’s ships, 
built in Quebec, were at least nearly similar,) 
which affords lightness and buoyancy, but 
which is attended with great danger on the 
boat’s striking. 

M The common road from Edinburgh to Dun- 
dee runs in nearly a straight line from Pettycur 
through the county of Fife, and across the Frith 
of Tay, which at Dundee is about two miles in 
breadth. There is, on this passage, an excel- 
lent steamboat of a peculiar construction, the 
paddles being placed in the middle, as if there 
|were two boats joined, and the form being such 
that it moves equally well with either end fore- 
most." — [From the Penny Magazine, Month- 
ly Supplement for July, 1833, page 293.] 

O. Q. 


Harris' Steamboat. By A Knickerbocker. To 
the Editor of the Mechanics* Magazine, and 
Register of Inventions and Improvements. 

Sir, — In your last number I saw a descrip- 
tion of a t *in-boat patented by Mr. Charles 
Harris, which he appears to value very highly, 
and thinks that his boat will supersede that of| 
Mr. Burden. 

There were also some remarks from 44 Ar- 
chimedes," respecting the above invention, and 
stating that a Mr. Fairman, of Middletown, Ct., 
had constructed a similar boat in 1817. 

I wish to inform Mr. Harris, (as it may pro 
bably save him or his friends considerable ex- 
pense,) — also Archimedes, — that during the lab' 
war, Robert Fulton built for the United States’ 
Government the steam-frigate “ Fulton the 
First,” and that she was “ split into equal parts 
longitudinally, from stein to stern, down 
through the keel, and the two halves placed a 
distance from each other in parallel lines, and 
|joined above water by timbers and decks in 
the most substantial manner." Previous to or| 
nbout the same time, I saw a boat built on a si- 
milar plan, called the “ H «ppy Couple." Not 
answering the expectations of the projector, the 
Couple were cut asunder, the beams shortened, 
and the two halves fastened together by the 
keels, stems, dec., and thus made a single boat. 
She was then used as a sail-boat. I have sail, 
ed in her often. Her projector, Mr. I. J., now 
resides in this city. A Knickerbocker. 
New- York, April 7, 1^34. 


The following communication, disputing the 
claim of Mr* Burden to be considered as an in-J 
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Planting Embankments of Railroads with 
Mulberry for Silk EstablishmctUs . By 
E. Sayres. [For the New-York Farmer.] 
Mr. Fleet, — I have at different times 
noticed railroads, especially the Schenecta- 
dy railroad, much injured where the embank, 
ments have been made, by front and rain, 
by the earth slipping in large bodies after the 
winter season. This I think might be great, 
ly obviated by planting the embankments 
with some hardy plant, that would root into 
and connect the soil together on the outer 
surface, so far as the frost generally enters. 
The white mulberry, or the Chinese Morns 
mullicaulisy is perhaps deserving a trial for 
this purpose. The plant is hardy, and grows 
on a sandy soil, which is generally to be 
found on railroads. It roots deep, and is 
very fibrous, which would net the soil toge- 
ther, as it were. There is also another con- 
sideration which might be taken into the ac- 
count, viz., the formation of a silk establish- 
ment, which under such auspices might be 
carried on advantageously and extensively. 
I hope this will bear the consideration of 
some abler pen. Many hundred thousand 
trees may he planted in this way on an ex- 
tensive railroad. The trees might be plant- 
ed a yard apart each way, and headed down 
every spring to 18 inches, by which young 
wood would be obtained, and the plants 
would be very convenient to pick the leaves. 
This method would give almost any required 
j iiant it y of leaves to carry on an extensive 
establishment. The leaves could easily be 
conveyed to some central place by the cars 
for the worms, and the silk when manufac- 
tured might also be conveyed in the same 
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manner to 'a market, or to places of convey, 
ance thither. 

In conclusion, I have some reason to be- 
lieve, were this method to be adopted, that 
the appearance of the embankments would 
present a very interesting scene to the trav- 
eller, and the surrounding country. Com- 
fort would also be something in favor, as 
the dust that often annoys the traveller would 
be allayed by this planting, and, I trust, were 
it once adopted, it would become general in 
most parts where railroads are formed. 

Much more might be said on the subject, 
which I leave for a more able peifP 
With respect, &c. 

Edward Sayres. 

Hyde Park. 

haying out and Management of Gardens . By 

Wm. Scott. [For theNew-York Farmer 

and American Gardener’s Magazine.] 

Mr. Editor, — This being the season oi 
the year when almost every one is in some 
way delighted and interested in gardening, 1 
take the liberty to submit a few hints, which 
1 hope may not be unacceptable to your read- 
ers. The importance and utility of garden- 
ing require no advocacy ; all being agreed 
that its departments are fraught with lessons 
of interest to every man. The floral depart- 
ment in particular yields the most economi- 
cal, healthful, and delightful pleasures that 
can be procured. The culinary department 
cannot, it is well known, be dispensed with 
by those who have regard to the delights oi 
a wholesome table. By an outlay, not to be 
mentioned with hundreds of other daily and 
yearly expenses of every man, who has any 
property, a table may be supplied the whole 
year round with the choicest kinds of vegeta- 
bles. The fruit garden is not to be over- 
looked, although this is a land where it grows 
by the highways and byways. No fruit is 
so grateful as that plucked by one’s own hand 
and produced by one’s own culture. There 
is nothing more enchanting than the boughs 
of faithful trees bending with the weight of 
their luscious lead. 

1 shall point out a few rules by which the 
most useful productions of the garden may be 
more easily obtained than is generally ima- 
gined. As the season is too far advanced 
for either pruning or planting fruit trees to 
any extent, I will merely observe that they 
should never be planted too deep nor too 
close. New planted trees should be kept 
from drought by laying some litter or invert- 
ed turf over their roots. Almost all vegeta- 
bles intended for a foil crop should be put in 
the ground in this month or early in May. It 
is, however, never too late in the season to 
lay out flower or fancy gardens, with the ex- 
ception of transplanting shrubbery, which, 
indeed, ean be done if in pots or boxes, or if 
they can be raised without disturbing the 
roots or the soil about them. A garden may 
belaid out and furnished in the heat of sum- 
mer, so as to look as well os if it had been 
clone earlier in the spring. The first season 
it seldom meets the proprietor’s wishes, let it 
be done at what time it may ; therefore, he 
has through the course of the summer the ad- 
vantage of getting his work done at a time 
when other gardening operations are not 
crowding on the gardener’s time. He will al- 
so have an opportunity by the succeeding fall 
or spring to make his selection of plunts. All 
things considered, I prefer summer for laying 
out new pleasure grounds, or making improve- 
ments on old ones. When commencing, the 


first thing to be done is to fix on the levels oi|[ 
the ground. Having accomplished this, and 
regard having been had to the appearance on 
the figures from the most prominent station, I 
drawings of the whole plan should be taken, i 
and an accurate measurement of each figure j 
made on geometrical principles. Accuracy I 
in this part of the business is of first impor- 
lance, because a small mistake at one place 
from which measurements are frequently 
taken, great blunders may occur. Having 
ascertained how the ground holds out, you 
must next proceed to make up the edge with 
boxwood, dec. This is done by making them I 
very firm by trampling, beating, and smooth 
ing them off to the proper levels, and cutting 
it cleanly out for receiving the box. This | 
should never be omitted to be done first, for j 
otherwise it is impossible to be so neatly fin- 
ished. The plantation of shrubs next follow, 
which should be done with the greatest care, 
making large pits, spreading the roots hori- 
zontally out at their own level, and watering 
immediately after. The whole arrangement 
would be too tedious to describe in this article. 
No person can arrange them properly unless 
he be fully acquainted with the habits of all 
of them. Generally, however, the free grow- 
lers should be put in the most exposed situa- 
tion on poorest soil, and the tender and more 
shy in the most sheltered places and best spil, 
keeping the largest always at the greatest dis- 
tance, and filling up the spaces amongst them 
with herbaceous plants in the same manner. 
The laying down of grass plats is so simple 
that I would not mention it but for the great 
improvement that could be made on those oi 
this city. The want of neatness and order 
greatly detract from the pleasure these portions 
ofomamental grounds should afford. Nothing 
looks better than a fine smooth lawn or grass 
plat. To obtain this, the place intended for 
it may be made up of any coarse stuff to 
within six inches of the top. Then lay on 
that thickness of good earth, but no ways en- 
riched. Tread it and beat it as firm as pos- 
sible when in a dry friable state, and when 
perfectly even either turf or sow it. Some 
people contend that it is owing to the climate 
that the grass cannot be made as fine here as 
in England ; but the writer has only to refer 
to several places in this city under a proper 
management, to prove the contrary. The 
difference is owing almost entirely to the 
laying down and keeping. Yours, respect- 
fully* Wm. Scott. 

Remarks. — If florists and nurserymen were 
more in the habit of keeping perennial flower- 
ing plants, grape vines, and dwarf fruit trees, 
in pots and boxes, it would be very convenient 
for those living in cities and towns to lay out 
and ornament their yards and lawns in the 
summer. Merchants and traders in cities 
have more leisure from the beginning of June 
to the end of August, than either in the spring 
or fall. From the fact that neither they nor 
their families find it convenient to have yards laid 
out in April and May, it is omitted altogether. 
We presume one reason why English grass 
plats and lawns retain a more fresh and lively 
green than they do in this country, is that they 
have a greater variety of natural grasses. At 
the seed store in Barclay street may be ob- 
tained upwards of twenty kinds of English 
grasses, in small or large quantities. Also, a 
mixture of the kinds suitable for grass plats, 
put up in small package _ 
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Great Improvement in Mill Stones. — 

The accompanying drawing represents an im- 
provement in mill stones, which, from the fol- 
lowing certificates, would seem to be of very 
great importance. It consists principally in 
letting in the air, as is denoted in the drawing, 
on the flour while grinding, and in expediting 
the operation. The patentee, James Preslow, 
and the original purchaser, George B. Jeffery, 
reside at Auburn. 

Auburn, March 18, 1833. 

We, the subscribers, having examined the 
plan for which James Preslow has obtained a 
patent for the discovery of an improvement of 
preparing mill stones to expedite the grinding 
of grain, and also seen an experiment of the 
grinding of grain at the mills of Carhart and 
Polhemus, in the village of Auburn, with mill 
stones prepared and dressed according to the 
improvement for which said patent is obtained, 
do hereby certify that we were present at said 
mills, and saw fifteen and a half bushels of 
wheat ground with one run of stones in a su- 
perior manner, for flour, within the space of one 
hour. Ambrose Cook, 

I. S. Miller, 

E. Miller. 

Manlieu, May 18, 1833 

We, the subscribers, having had our plaster 
mill stones dressed by Mr. James Preslow. ac. 
cording to his method of dressing, and from the 
experiment do believe it to be the greatest im- 
provement that has ever been offered to the 
public, feel bound to say in this certificate, 
that by the experiment tried, our mill 
ground twice the quantity in the same given 
time, and equally fine. And we believe that in 
dressing plaster mill stones according to said 
Preslow’s method, that the quantity can be 
quite or nearly doubled, we therefore cordially 
recommend it to the patronage of the public. 

Jacob R. De Prey, 

James I-D’Elery. 

Milford, June 4, >1833. 

Fifty- two bushels and a half in four hours 
and forty-nine minutes, the flour very good. 
We have no hesitation in recommending tbs 
improvement, from our own experiment as well 
as from the science and respectability of the 
gentlemen engaged in the improvement. % 

Di® borough & Ludlow. 

Auburn, April 1, 1833. 

We certify that the patent of James Preslow, 
for an improvement on mill stones, for facilita- 
ting the grinding of grain, &c., has been in ope- 
ration in our mill at Auburn for several months, 
which wo consider a valuable improvement : 
it more than doubles the grinding, grinds much 
cooler, and separates the flour altogether better 
in the bolts, and greatly improves the quality. 

Carhart & Polhemus. 

Application may be made to Mrs. White, cor- 
ner of Beekman and Pearl streets, New-Yerk< 
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Manufacture of Madder . By 8. W. Abbott. 

[For the New- York Farmer and American 

Gardener's Magazine.] 

Philadelphia, April 19, 1834. 

Mr. Editor, — Dear Sir : From the inte- 
rest you feel in the dissemination of knowledge 
in promoting the culture of profitable produc- 
tions, which our country so eminently calls for, 
I have taken the liberty to ask your advice with 
regard to the Cultivation of an article of much 
importance in eommerce. I allude to Madder. 
Your means of possessing information are no 
doubt such that will be of importance. The 
mode of cultivation I can gather from the En- 
cyclopedia, but it does not go into the details 
necessary in preparing for the merchant or the 
manufacturer. The soil of most parts of our 
State, and particularly of the State of New- 
York, must be admirably adapted to its culture. 
If you can give me any light on the subject, it 
will afford ine pleasure to reciprocate the kind- 
ness. Yours, very respectfully, 

S. W. Abbott, 127 Market street. 

Remarks. — In the Encyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture, we find the following paragraph : 

“ Madder is sometimes cultivated, but only 
on land of the best quality, and with plenty of 
manure. At the end of April or May, accord- 
ing as the young plants are large enough to be 
transplanted, the land must be ploughed in beds 
of two feet and two feet and a half wide ; the 
beds are then to be harrowed and raked, and 
the young Suckers of the roots or plants are to 
be put down in rows, at intervals of a foot or a 
foot and a half, and at six or eight inches dis- 
tance in the row. 

“ During the entire summer the land should 
be frequently stirred, and kept free from weeds 
In the month of November, when the leaves are 
faded, the plants are covered with two inches 
of earth by a plough, having the point of the 
coulter a little raised or rounded, so as not to 
injure the young plants. 

“ In the following spring t when the young 
shoots are four or five inches long, they are 
gathered or torn off, and planted in new beds, 
in the same manner as has been pointed out 
above ; and then in the month of September or 
October, after the faded leaves have been re- 
moved, the old roots arc taken up. 

“ The madder thus taken up should be depo- 
sited under cover, to protect it from the rain ; 
and after ten or twelve days, placed in an oven 
moderately heated. When dried sufficiently, 
it is gently beaten with a flail, to get rid of any 
clay that may adhere to the plants ; and by 
means of a small windmill, is ground and sifted, 
to separate it from any remaining earth or dirt. 
It is then replaced in the oven for a short time, 
and when taken out is spread upon a hair-cloth 
to cool ; after which it is ground and cleaned 
once more. It is then carried to a bruising- 
mill, and reduced to a fine powder, and is 
packed in casks or barrels for market.” 

Madder commands in the New- York market 
from 10 to 10 cents per pound, in its dried and 
sifted state. It is almost entirely imported from 
Holland. It is raised in some parts of Con- 
necticut, but in quantities so small, that the deal- 
ers in the article, in this city, are scarcely 
aware of the fact. We shall endeavor to obtain 
particulars from the growers in that section. 
We would thank any of our readers to furnish 
us with further information. 


Wonders in Natural History. — They 
last week, as the newspapers record, murdered 
a venerable ram at Eaton Hall (well may it be 
called, who, if he had been suffered to live to 
his birth-day, which he was preparing to keep 
next month, would have been twenty-three 
years old. He was born without ears, though 
he lived so many. The inhabitants of Derby 
are said to be in great distress at having their 
ram beat by a Chester 23 yearling. 
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Prairie du Chien , Upper Miss, Feb. 1834. 

The shadows of its western bluffs bad deepened 
far over the broad surface of the ice-bound Missis- 
sippi, though a flood of yellow light still bathed the 
| gray walls of Fort Crawfoid, as its long low bar- 
bracks lay in the form of an isolated square on the le. 
vel meadow beneath us ; while further to the north, 
a number of dingy wooden buildings, which showed 
like a fishing-hamlet on the immediate bank of the 
river, were momentarily growing more indistinct in 
the advancing twilight as we approached their pur- 
liens, and drove up to a tavern about half a mile 
from the garrison. 

It was within pirtol-skot of the river, a comforta. 
ble looking frame building with a stockade fence 
around it, made with picket some ten or fifteen feet 
high ; a voyageur or two, with a few half breed 
looking “ gumbo” French loitering about the door, 
and a tall Menominie Indian, with a tuft of drooping 
feathers on his crown, standing with folded arms 
apart from the rest. 

A portly good-looking German, who had formerly 
been a non-commissioned officer in the Infantry, 
proved to be the landlord, and bowed me, like a mas. 
ter of his business, into a room heated to suffocation 
by a large Canodian stove, placing at the same time 
a strip of neatly written paper in my hands. Ima 
gine my surprize when I discovered it to be a play, 
bill ! ‘ The public ? were respectfully informed, that 

the sterling English comedy of * Who wants a Gui- 
nea/ with Fielding's after-piece of • Don Quizotte 
in England,' with songs, recitations, &c. would be 
presented that evening, by the soldiers of the First 
Regiment at Fort Armstrong. Nothing could be 
more apropos. I had just ascertained that on ac- 
count of the present deep snows, with the prospect 
of an early thaw, it would be almost impossible to 
get up to the Falls of St. Anthony, whither my am. 
bition led me, at this season ; and having now no fur- 
ther plans to arrange during the evening, and being 
wholly unprovided with letters to the officers of the 
garrison, I was really rejoiced at such an opportu- 
nity of entering its walls incognito. 

The sleigh in which I had come here carried me 
in a few minutes within the sallyport, and handing 
the ticket, with which my host had provided me, to 
a soldier who stood as door-keeper, I entered a large 
barrack room, fitted up very neatly os a theatre by 
the soldiers themselves ; the scenery, quite cle- 
verly done, being all painted by them, and the lights 
ingeniously placed in bayonets, prettily arranged, a 
contrivance suggested by their own taste. The 
seats, rising like the pit of s theatre, were so ad- 
justed as to separate the audience into three divi- 
sions, the officers, with their families, furnished one, 
the soldiers another, and gumbos Indians, and a ne- 
gro servant or two making up the motley third. A su- 
perb-looking squaw of the Fuz tribe attracted my 
attention as I entered the room, and prevented me 
from advancing beyond the worshipful part of the 
assemblage last mentioned, as she sat between two 
pretty but plainly dressed Menominie girls, in a 
more rich and beautiful costume than I ever saw st 
a fancy ball. The curtain rose while I was study- 
ing her noble features and tasteful finery, and con- 
trasting the striking and somewhat voluptuous cha- 
racter of both, with the simple sttire and less ms- 
ture charms of the two nut-brown beauties beside , 
her. Every eye was then directed to the stage, and 
I remained standing against the door-post till the act 
was concluded : and then, just as I was wishing for 
some one to whom to ezpress my surprize at the 
degree of skill and judgment with which the sol- 
diers played, considering they were but amateurs, 
wi officer made his way up to me, and very politely 
insisted upon my taking his seat in the more favored 
part of the house. The ordinary interchange of 
commonplaces between gentlemen who are stran- 
gers to each other ensued, and then, without his 
knowing my name or the slightest circumstance in 
relation to me, an invitation to take up my quarters 
in the garrison followed. I declined the invitation, but 
we exchanged cards ; and I had hardly got through 
breakfast m the morning, when my new and gentle. 


manlike acquaintance, accompaniod by Colonel T. t 
commanding officer, and a young subaltern, called to 
repeat the invitation of the evenmg before, bringing 
a soldier, with a sled to transport my baggage, and a 
led horse to carry myself over to the garrison. It 
would have been absurd to meet such cordial and un- 
feigned proffers of hospitality with further ceremony ; 
and an hour after found me with a handsomely fur- 
nished room of my own, a fine saddle horse placed at 
my disposal, and a servant always in attendance, 
sitting down to the mesa with as fine a set of young 
fellows as I ever met with. I have been particular in 
describing my initiation into this agreeable and ac- 
complished circle, merely to give you some idea of 
the gentlenMnlike courtesy and frank hospitality, 
which distii^Ufth the officers of the army, where, 
ever I have been fortunate enough to meet with 
them. 

T have now been here nearly two weeks. The 
weather has been mild and beautiful, and my time, 
m such congenial society, passes delightfully — so 
much so indeed, that when I wake each morn at 
reviellie, it is with a kind of sad feeling I remember 
that tho twenty.four hours just past, brings me nearer 
to the time when 1 must start again on my solitary 
tour, through regions where fortune can hardly throw 
me a second time among such companions. The 
scenery arouud Prairie au Chien would please you 
much. The snow has now entirely left the bosom of 
the prairie, though it still hangs like flakes of morn- 
ing mist around the rocky brows of the adjacent 
bluffs. The singular landscape created by these 
bold heights, has been called monotonous ; but I do 
not find it so. Not a day, not an hour passes, but 
they present some new apppearance. Each shifting 
cloud brings out some new angle of- the gigantic 
blocks ; and, whether the rosy tints of dawn warm 
their steep sullen brows, or tho glare of noon settles 
on their round summits, and tries to pierce the deep 
ravines which block them out from each other, or sun. 
set, with its mellow hues, lingers among the long 
grass which points their “ umbered face," when they 
first swell from the plain, to me they are always love- 
ly, grand and peculiar. I ascended one of these, ac- 
companied by an officer on horseback the other day, 
by winding up a ravine in the rear, which brought us 
on a round, bold grassy height, ahout 400 feet above 
the prairie ; to which the bluff* descended by two 
sheer precipices of rock, of about a hundred feet 
each, with alternate slopes of soil, covered with long 
yellow gross, — the whole having the appearance of 
some vast fortification — an enormous bastion thrown 
up in huge layers of earth and stone. On the 
very summit was one of those ancient fortifications, 
the mysterious mementos of an unknown race, whose 
gigantic and enduring works are scattered over 
thousands of leagues of this Continent, to puzzle the 
curious and set at nought the surmises of the anti- 
quarian. I trod each winding of the turf-covered 
rampart, and counted what appearod to be the embra- 
sures for artillery, as my military friend commented 
upon the position, and described a number of similar 
remains which he had examined in different parts of 
the Western country, while we laughed together 
over the self-satisfying explanations oi those closet 
theorists, who would attribute the fortified appear- 
ances of this tall elevation, and the enormous mounds 
in the vicinity of St. Louis, with the sunken remains 
on the alluvial bottoms of Illinois, the perfect forms 
which give its name to Circleville in Ohio, and the 
deep entrenchments which channel the rocky 
hills of eastern Kentucky, alike to the action of 
water: suppositions upon a par for ingenuity 
with those which account for the existence ef the 
prairies by the sudden withdrawal of tho same 
element from what was formerly the beds of a chain 
of vast inland lakes ; the same prairies, in every 
instance that I have yet seen, except the single one 
of Prairie da Chien, being high table land, some 
sixty or a hundred feet above the streams and groyts 
which occasionally chequer them. I forget whether 
I have before mentioned that the Indian name for 
prairie (scutay) which means also fre t would explain 
their origin to any one whoso own dullness prevent- 
ed him from observing how the action of that ele- 
ment extends these grassy domains every season in 
oae direction, while it leaves them to shoot up into 
a luxuriant growth of young forest in another. 

But turn with me to yonder view of the Missis^ 
sippi, where a hundred wooded islets of every pos. 
aible form repose upon the glistening ice that sil- 
vers its broad bosom. How grandly does the bold 
promontory of * Pike's Hill,' interlocked as it seems 
with the gray crags of the Ouisconsin, shut in the 
lordly stream on the south; And there, where the blue 
water has broken its white fetters, and those 
live figures are leaping from one ice cake to another, 
as they sparkle in the sun along the smooth eastern 
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shore, how beautifully the tall brown grass bends 
over the pebbly margin ! You may look now, though 
it is two miles off, into the very centre of Fort Arm. 
strong, where the gleam of arms fiariiing over the 
sanded parade, tells of troops in motion, though the 
sound of their drums can hardly reach your ears. 
What a point would this be from which to view the 
meeting of hostile forces ! The armies of Europe 
might manoBuvre on the smooth prairie below, and 
not a guide could indicate a position without its be. 
ing manifest to your eye long before a battalion could 
attain it. 

There are a great many high bred dogs kept at 
this place, and shooting and hunting of all kinds of 
course form one of the chief amusements of the offi- 
cers of the post. Indeed if an enumeration of the set. 
tere, greyhounds, and Newfoundlands, which are se. 
verally kept for grouse, wolves and ducks were made, 
without counting the curs and Indian dogs kept by the 
gumbos and Indians around, the place, as I have heard 
it observed, might rather be called prairie des chiens, 
than left as at present in the singular number. A 
very successful experiment has been made here in 
crossing the greyhound and Newfoundland, the off. 
spring, I am told, being highly sagacious, and a match 
for a full grown bear. If the race be continued, they 
ought to be dubbed Elkhounds, from their adapta- 
bility to the pursuit of that fine game, which abounds 
over the river. I was on a wolf.hunt by moonlight 
several hours before dawn a few mornings since ; and 
though we were not fortunate enough to start any 
game, f for my own part had a very good chase. — 
Among the other dogs of the pack was a greyhound 
of the wolf species, a breed which Sir Walter Scott 
eays is so rare in the British dominions that I had no 
idee that there was one of the blood on our continent. 
This long haired rascal 1 mistook, by the doubtful 
light of the moon, for a real wolf ; and my horse, the 
hero of a hundred wolf hunts, seemed to share the 
blunder. I came upon the dog suddenly in some 
long grass, and spurring my horse upen him, he made 
at once for the bluff on the further side of the plain, 
thinking doubtless, from the eager bounds of my 
herse, that there was game in view. Convinced of 
nur good fortune from the course he took, I shouted 
to my companions, while the rest of the pack broke 
out into full cry, and away we went together. We 
ran more than a mile before the sagacious brute I 
rode seemed to discover the blunder, and checked 
hie gait. The officers, after enjoying a tolerable 
laugh at my expense, relieved my chagrin by men- 
tioning that the same dog had repeatedly come nigh 
being shot by some of the oldest hunters of the 
country, who, in broad day, had, as they expressed 
it, •• mistrusted him for some wild varmint." 

I have amused myself somewhat here in study ing the 
Indian languages, though I cannot say with much in- 
dustry ; the amount of my exertions consisting in 
learning some eight or ten phrases in the morning, 
and then strollingoff to repeat them in the afternoon 
at the straggling iodges which may be found within 
a mile of the garrison. To one of these, where an 
old Sauk squaw was making a pair of embroidered 
mocha eons for me, I went last night several hours af. 
ter nightfall. The wigwam was formed of mats of 
woven rushes, subtended around a frame work of 
osiers in the form of a hemisphere, with an opening 
at the top to let out the smoke. Approaching this 
primitive abode, I heard the shrill voice of the hag 
within in what sounded like high altercation wirh 
some one who answered in a different language from 
herself; and, raising the dirty blankets which formed 
a door, while I crawled on all fours within the low 
threshhold, I found that the lady of the castle was 
only gambling amicably with an old Menominie In- 
dian, who sat cross-legged on a mat opposite to her. 
A finger ring belonging to the squaw lay upon the mat 
between them, and they were trying which of the 
two coaid throw the scalping knife of the In- 
dian most often within the golden circle, a score be. 
ing in the meantime kept by each on the edge of the 
mat, where sundry marks, made with a dead coal, 
supplied the place of the ordinary pearl counters 
used by card players. Having always despised gam- 
bling aeone of the most offeminate and mean sources 
of excitement — the fitting employment of hands that 
were never made to handle arms or curb a charger — 
the refuge of those emaciated minds that smoulder 
over the kindling page of the poet and historian, or 
stagnate in listlessness amid the thousand spirit-stir- 
ring encounters of the breathing world around them 
—I had neither English nor Indian phraseology to 
participate in their comments upon the varying chances 
of the game. The squaw briefly answered my in- 
quiries about the moehasons, while I raked the em- 
bers of her fire together and dried my boots by its 
cheerful blase ; and then, while she tossed the long 
tlf looks from her high cheek bones and the upper 


part of her loosely arrayed person swept the ground 
while bending low to view the mark of the knife 
which gleamed aloft in her shrivelled hand, I glanced 
from her weird features and squat form to the calm, | 
but piercing ken, and still erect figore, of ber sav- 
age companion, and raising tbe blanket, left them 
once mere alone together. 

Let me conclude this letter by furnishing you with 
an Indian serenade. It is written in a sort of Lingua 
F rsnea, or mongrel tongue, made up of words taken 
alike from the Menominie and Ojibeeay or Chippe- 
way, and possibly other languages, much used on the 
frontier. From the manner in which it was taken 
down, I do not hold myself answerable for its correct- 
ness; but, uncouth and jaw-breaking as the words 
may look upon paper, they really sound musical from 
the silver tongue of an Indian girt. 

INDIAN SERENADE. 

Onaiweh ! Paikesal meteequeu, quooadiij euakeaoed reovco- 
laiwenin. 

Awake ! flower of tbe forest ; beautiful bird of the Prairie. 

Onaiweh! Onaiweh! kepabshoehe raoscaisbecon. 

Awake! awake ! thou with tbe eyes of the fawn. 

Taupai kaitainopemayan, nunnenatuk ay.henah pahkesai* 
kew taupai cotainen altos*. 

When you look at me 1 am happy, like the flowers when they 
feel the dew. 

Nodln keokeneta waikon azhenah menoqut paike satwen oe- 
kenega kesbeeut— waikon azhenah menoquten pabwepemuk- 
kazbo nahfcoonine. 

The breath of thy mouth is as sweet as the fragrance of flow- 
ers ia the morning— sweet os their fragrance at evening in the 
moon of the fading leaf. 

Nekaugewahnahtahsee neshainrmen ahehewnukee, azhe- 
nah mokkeetebewun kezhia ahehew au wahseckoseekazho ? 

Does not tbe blood of my veins spring towards thee like the 
bubbling springs to the sun in the moon of the bright nights 1— 
(April.) 

NeniuetaW nuggnhmo taupai keeshiah payshoo azhenah oske- 
noea meteequeu weneenienin nodinotaihaiminkazbo. 

My heart sings to thee when thou art near like the dancing 
branches to tbe wind in the moon of strawberries. (June.) 

Taupai niaeaudizze saugittewun, nemeetah muccuddauwah 
azhenah wahbiskah sebewun tattpal naheut endosh walnje 
Lshpemlng. 

When thou art not pleased, my beloved, my heart is darken- 
ed like the shining river, when shadows fail from the clouds 
above 

Kutiyahnim geozhetone meneanedum, nemeetah suanuggeze- 
wiu azhenah kezhis gcoztoetooe azbeaah azauwahahoneah te 
gowugainso kissenah aodia wainjenelahhahwajink. 

Thy smiles cause my troubled heart to be brightened as the 
sun makes to look like gold the ripples, which the cold wind 
has created 

Ncahwena, wihbuaduznmo, kethalnon nemeetah pokkatuue- 
nin. 

Myself! behold me! blood of my beating heart. 

Ah ke tahyahnin, nepeash tahyabntm,mbpemlM tahyahalm 
— knosbah neoah — Nenah kaukekeadun mekuunun tabyahnsh 
mokeshce taupai kaukeeshiah — Onaiweh! Onaiweh! aenah 
saugittewun ! 

The earth smile*— i the waters smile — tbe heavens smile, but 
l — I lose tbe way of smiling when thou art not naar— awake! 
awake ! my beloved. 

Have you no poetical friend wfco will throw this de- 
signedly literal but very bald English translation into 
a happier dress 7 — Adios. H. 

Tux Pilgrims op the Rhine, by the author of 
Pelham. 1 vol. New York: Harper 8c Broth, 
ers. — Published originally in England, with all the 
splendtr of an annual — adorned with moat exquisite 
engravings of the Rhine scenery — we can hardly con- 
ceive of a book more calculated to win its way among 
the imaginative than this. Even in the ordinary and 
onadomed fonn in which it is presented to the Ame- 
rican reader, there is that in its free and fervid fancy 
and discursive topics, which imparts to it a wonderful 
charm. But we are talking, we dare say, about a 
book which already the greater portion of our rea- 
ders have devoured, but which we have only jurg 
now found time to look into. We will therefore only 
add a few detached passages — meaning hereafter to 
present many more. 

Behold, throughout the universe, all things at war 
with one another, the lion with the lamb, the serpent 
with the bird ; and even the gentlest bird itself, with 
the moth of the air, or the worm of the humble earth. 
What then to men, and to the spirits transcending 
men, is so lovely and so sacred as a being that harm, 
eth none, and what so beautiful as Innocence ? what 
so mournful as its timely tomb ? and shall not that 
tomb be sacred? Shall it not be our peculiar care ? 
May we not mourn over it as at the passing away of 
some fair miracle in nature ; too tender to endure, 
too rare to be forgotten ? 

The prose of the heart enlightens, touches, rouses 
far more than poetry. Your most philosophical po. 
ets would be commonplace if turned into prose. — 
Childe Harolds, seemingly so profound, owes its pro. 
fundity to its style, in reality it contains nothing that 
ianew, except the mechanism of its diction. Verse 
cannot contain the refining subtle thoughts which a 
great prose writer embodies; the rhyme eternally 
cripples it ; it properly deals with the common prob- 


lems of human nature which are now hackneyed, and 
not with the nice and philosophizing corollaries which 
may be drawn from them. Tims, though it would 
seem a paradox, commonplace is morf the element of 
poetry than of prose. And sensible of this, even 
Schiller wrote the deepest of modern tragedies, his 
Fieeco, in prose. 

It is perhaps for others, rather than ourselves, that 
the fond heart requires an Hereafter . The tranquil 
rest, the shadow and the silence, the mere pause of 
the wheel of life, have no terror for the wise, who 
know the due value of the world — 

“ After the billows of a stormy sea, 

Sweet ta at last the haven of repose !" 

But not so when that stillness is to divide us eter- 
nally from others ; when those who have loved with 
all tho passion, the devotion, the watchful sanctity of 
the weak human heart ; are to exist to us no more. 
When after long years of desertion and widowhood 
on earth, there is to he no hope of re.union in that In- 
visible beyond the stars ; when the torch not of life 
only, but of love, is to be quenched in the Dark Foun. 
tain ; and the grave that wo should fain hope, is the 
great restorer ofbroken ties, is but the dumb seal of 
hopeless — utter — inexorable separation! And it is 
this thought — this sentiment, which makes religion 
out of wo, and teacheth belief to the mourning heart, 
that in the gladness of united affections felt not the 
necessity of a heaven. To how many is the death of 
the beloved the parent of faith ! 

Life has always action ; it is our own fault if it 
ever be dull ; youth hae its enterprize, manhood its 
schemes, and even if infirmity creeps upon age, the 
mind, the miod still triumphs over the mortal clay, 
and in the quiet hermitage, among books, and from 
thoughts, keeps tbe great wheel within everlastingly 
in motion. No, the better class of spirits have al- 
ways an antidote to the insipidity of a common ca- 
reer; they have ever energy at will. 

For action ie that Lethe in which we alone forget 
our former dreams ; and the mind that, too stern to 
wrestle with its emotions, seeks to conquer regret, 
must leave itself no leisure to look behind. Who 
knows what benefits to the world may have sprnng 
from the sorrows of the benefactor 1 As the harvest 
that gladdens mankind in suns of autumn, was called 
forth by the rains of spring, so the griefs of youth 
may make the fame of maturity. 

There was a certain vastness of mind, in the adop- 
tien of utter solitude in which the firet enthusiasts of 
our religion indulged. The remote desert, the soli, 
tary reek, the rude dwelling hollowed from the cave, 
the eternal commune with their own hearts, with na- 
ture., and their dreams of God, all made a picture of 
severe and preterhuman grandeur. Say what we 
will of the necessity and charm of social life, there 
ie a greatness about man when he dispenses with 
mankind. 

There is something in travel which constantly oven 
amid the most retired spots, impresses us with the 
exuberance of tile. We come to these quiet nooks, 
and find a race whose existence we never dreamed of. 
In their humble path they know the same passions 
and tread the same career as ourselves. The moun- 
tains shut them out from the great world, but thefr 
village is a world in itself. And they know and need 
no more of the turbulent scenes of remote cities, than 
our own planet recks of the inhabitants of the die- 
ant stars. 


SUMMARY. 

The following persons are elected Directors of 
the New York Athenaeum for the ensuing year : 

James Kent, John McVickar, James Renwick, 
Isaac 8. Hons, John A. Steyens, Samuel Ward, Ben- 
jamin W. Rogers, Francis Olmsted, James Heard, 
John Delafield, Stephen C. Williams, Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, William Beach Lawrence, Peter Schermer- 
bom, J. Augustine Smith, Edward W. Laight, Jo- 
seph Kemechan. 

[ From the Tuscaloosa ( Alah .) Intelligencer.] 

Church and Table. — We cannot let a good do- 
mestic joke pass, even if it should be at the expense 
of our own town. It is known to all who have visit- 
cd Tuscaloosa that the place is famous for bolls. — 
There are five taverns, each of which is supplied 
with a clamorous bell, to invite its guests at the pro- 
per time to the table. There are also three churches 
that have very large bell*. A reverend divine, speak- 
ing of the taverns, observed on a late occasion, that 
there was a more fine ringing of bells, and less good 
eating, in this place, than in any place where he was 
acquainted. Yes, said a tnvernkeeper, who stood by, 
and it is just so with the churches; there is more 
ring of bells for church, and less good preaching, than 
in any place I ever lived. 

We do not ourselves acknowledge the juetiee| of 
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either remark ; except as to the ringing of bells. — 
That we have rather an oversupply, especially on 
Sunday morning, cannot bo denied. 

Tub balmy month os May. — For the last week 
the weather has been cold and gusty. On Tuesday 
night ice was formed in the vicinity of the city, and 
last night a violent and cold storm of rain, was sue. 
ceedod by a slight fall of snow — and this morning at 
sunrise there was in the upper parts of the city ice 
of the thickness of a dollar. 

The poets who have celebrated the charms of May 
lived in a different climate. 

One day later intelligence from England has 
reached ua, by the ship Nimrod, from Liverpool, but 
nothing of interest is added to former accounts. — 
Spain is said to have decided on an armed move, 
inent in favor of Donna Maria, but nothing decisive 
is given. No change in markets. 

Col. TewsQN, whom to name is to praise, has been 
confirmed by the Senate as Paymaster General. 

R. W. Wier, of this city, whose taste and skill as 
an artist are only surpassed by the excellence of his 
character, and his fine social qualities, has in like 
manner been confirmed by the Senate, as Professor 
of Drawing at Westpoint, in the place of C. R. Les 
lie, resigned. 

The New York Infant School Society. — This 
Society met in Chatham street Chapel, on Sa- 
turday at 11 o’clock, an immense multitude at. 
tending. The scholars of three District Schools 
were present, averaging generally from four to se- 
veu years of age, and some less than four. The 
meeting was openod by the singing of a hymn by 
the different scholars, which was followed by pray, 
er, when the Seventh Annual Report of the Society 
wan read, which spoke of encouraging prospects, 
and of considerable increase in numbers of the scho 
tars. From this it appeared (hat tho number of sclio. 
lars in the Infant Schools of this Society are 460, 
and in all other Societies in the city, including this, 
2,880, besides which there are 17 primary schools, 
with 1700 children, and a number of private Infant 
Schools, not associated with this or any other So. 
cicty. The examination of the pupils in spelling, 
reading, singing, and in catechism, or Scripture 
facts, then proceeded, and gave evidence of the 
astonishing amount of knowledge they had acquir. 

ed, for Infants of their age. A few then reciteu and 
went through a number of elliptical lessons on the 
oriental plan ; then they sung several hymns, and af. 
tor wards followed the benediction. — [Daily Adv.] 

[From the Jacksonville (III.) Patriot , April 2Sth.] 

The Gale. — On Monday night last, (21st.) at 12 
o’clock, this town was visited by a violent tempest, 
which for a few seconds seemed to threaten the de- 
molition of every building within its range. Happi. 
ly, no personal injury was sustained, but the damage 
to individuals, in the destruction of property, was 
considerable. 

The Market House, on the Public Square, entiroly 
demolished. 

The new Brick Jail, attie story, do. do, 

A new two story frame, near the Tan Yard, do, 

do. 

A one story brick Blacksmith’s shop, occupied by 
Mr. Philips, do. do. 

A new two story frame building belonging to Wm. 
Hunter, opposite tho jail, was moved between one 
and two feet from its foundation, with loss of ch>m- 
ney. 

The large stable, belonging to Col. Miller, un- 
roofed and otherwise injured. 

The chimneys of Dr. Gillett’s house blown down, 
together with the roof of his stable. 

The roof ol Widow Barton’s Kitchen, blown off. 

The workshop of Theodore Barton, demolished. 

The roof of Widow Johnson’s house, injured, with 
loss of chimney. 

Chimneys attached to the houses of Messrs. Rock, 
well, Brockenbrougb, Scruggs and a few others, 
blown down. 

The Tinner’s Shop of Mr. Catlin, considerably in- 
jured. 

The brick wall of a new house, belonging to Mr. 
Seymour, demolished. 

The attic story of a new framey belonging to Mr 
Allen, together with the chiinnev, blown down. 

In addition to the above, many stables were unroof, 
ed, and considerable damage was done to out-houses, 
window sashes, &c. Ac; 


A 


The house of Mr. Coddington was struck with 
lightning, during the storm, but ro material damage 
was done. 

We are happy to hear that but little injury was 
sustained in the country. 

It appeared almost impossible to trace the course 
of the wind, the morning, after the disaster, on ac- 
count of the opposite directions in which the frag, 
ments were deposited. For instance, one half the 
roof of a stable near the centre of the town was car. 
ried several feel in a northwest direction, while the 
other half was carried in a northeast direction. We 
are inclined to think that in addition to the gale, there 
was a whirlwind, which, owing to the strong current 
of wind passing through so narrow a space was 
probably formed in the valley between the high 
land on College Hill and the Dinmond Grove. — 
Meeting with no great obstruction until it reached 
about the centre of the town, it apparently met the 
strong current of the gale, from the S. S. E. and there 
in the destruction of the Market House and other 
substantial buildings, may be seen the last struggles 
of this tremendous storm. 


[From the New Bedford Mercury ,J i 

The following extract from a table in Brown’s Syl. ] 
va Americana, will be found valuable to housekeep. I 
era, in aiding them to form an estimate of the com. 
parativc value of the different kinds of fire-wood. 1 
The table at large shows the weight of a cord of 
different woods, seasoned ; the quantity of charcoal 
each will make, and other valuable information, 
foauded on experiments. It assumes as a standard 
the sbell-bark hickory, of which none is offered in 
our market. The most valuable which is common 
in this region is the White Oak, and assuming this 
to be worth six dollars per cord, we fiud the price 
affixed in the table to be the value of each. 


Lbs. in a cord. 

Comp, value. 

1 Shellbark Hickory, 

4469 

100 

$7 40 

2 Pignut Hickory, (or j 
common Walnut, j 

j 4241 

95 

7 63 

3 White Oak, 

3821 

81 

5 00 

4 White Ash, 

3450 

77 

5 70 

5 SwampWhortleberry,3361 

73 

5 40 

6 Scrub Oak, 

3339 

73 

5 40 

7 Appletree, 

3115 

70 

5 18 

8 Red Oak, 

3254 

69 

5 11 

9 Black Oak, 

3102 

66 

4 89 

10 White Beech, 

3236 

65 

4 81 

11 Black Bircb, 

3115 

63 

4 67 

12 Yellow Oak, 

2919 

60 

4 44 

13 White Elm, 

2592 

58 

4 29 

14 Maple, 

2668 

54 

4 00 

15 Buttonwood, 

2391 

52 

3 85 

16 Spanish Oak, 

2449 

42 

3 85 

17 White Birch, 

2369 

48 

3 56 

18 Pitch Pino, 

1994 

43 

3 18 

19 Whits Pine, 

1868 

42 

3 11 

20 Lombardy Poplar, 

1774 

40 

2 96 

So much for the purchaser — and now 

a word 


the seller. 


It is estimated that a cord of wood contains when 
green 1543 lbs. of water; so that a farmer who 
brings into market a cord of green wood, has no less 
load for his team, than another who should put on the 
top of his cord of dry White Oak, three quarter s of 
a cord of seasoned pine, or one hogshead and two 
barrels of water ; either of which would seem like 
overburdening his poor beasts. 

[From William*' New Register.] 

Auction Duties. — The total amount of sales by 
auction, in this State, (nearly all in this city.) in the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1833, was $34,392,320 35. — 
The auction duty paid to the State in the same year, 
was $238,719 45, of which sum, $236,924, was paid 
by auctioneers of this city, as follows, (omitting the 
odd cents,) viz : 


David A listen $5*1324 

LindJcy M. Hoffman. 34,185 
Henry L. Patterson.. 22,587 
Thoa. W. Pearsall.... 18,010 
Edwd. G. Thompson. 15,790 

Wm.Timpson 15,65 m 

R. R. Minium 8,903 

RichM Lawrence . .. . 8,751 

Joe. W. Cor lies 8.043 

A.W. Bletcker .... 7,932 
Samuel Phillips .... . 6,333 

Win. Girard 5,354 

Henry Hone 4.544 

Duti’l 8parks 2,299 

G. M'K ay Morrell-... 1,784 
J. J. Bed lent .... .... 1137 

A. B. Nones 7G0 

Wm. McDonald 596 

A. Levy.... 463 

Wm. D. McCarty.... 313 

Wm. G.Bull 1*5 

Jeese Cady 121 

Cornelius A?new .... 121 

8. P» Ingraham — * . 91 

Tout amoun 


John Pearson 80 

Allen Smith 61 

L. Power 51 

Thos. P. Bowne 46 

Jas. C. Smith 43 

Win. J. Brown 37 

A. L. Fontaine 33 

Win. McLaughlin..... 27 
Jacob Van Winkle .... 23 

John Fellows. . 23 

S. Seixaa 22 

Thns. Bell-... 21 

Time Asten - 19 

Geo. 8. Mann 18 

J.P. Dsltcrich 16 

8. M. Isaacs 15 

A. Sergeant 14 

Jos. Damon 13 

J. Laiicdon 7 

A . A. W aterltouee 3 

Kich’il Crawford 2 

Gilbert Lewis 1 

J. T. Doughty 1 

Jas. Goltrlay, 21 cents 
, 8336,924. 


Captain Hodge, arrived at New Bedford, informqg 
that there was an insurrection at Callao; and bom. 
barding from Bonavisto, Callao, and Lima — caused, 
it was supposed, by the then President. 

Great Dividend. — The American Insurance Com- 
pany have this day declared a dividend of Twelve 
per cent . out of the profits of the last six months, 
payable on the 1st June. 

[ From the Mercantile Advertiser.] 

Spontaneous Combustion. — It is not generally 
known that oil in cotton, wool, or linen, may pro- 
duce spontaneous combustion, and that very destruc- 
tive fires have had this origin. A number of such 
instances are well known to the Insurance Compa- 
nies. It is important that the community should be 
better apprised of the danger, that they may guard 
against it. We are informed that an extensive im- 
porting house in this city recently hsd a quantity of 
sheet iron cleaned of rust by rubbing it with pieces 
of linen cloth dipped in oil. After the work was done 
the pieces were thrown together in a comer. The 
next day they were accidentally discovered to be on 
fire, and just in time to prevent the communication to 
articles near by. Had the combustion taken place 
at night, it is probable that the whole building, and 
a very valuable stock of merchandixe, would have 
been inveloped in flames, and perhaps entirely de- 
stroyed. 

Convention of Indemnity with France. — We 
copy from the National Gazette, of yesterday, two 
interesting articles respecting this Convention, of 
which the effect has been — suspended only we 
hope — by the refusal of the Chamber of Deputies to 
rote the money for satisfying the American claims 
[From the National Gazette.) 

Extract of a Letter from General Lafayette to his 
correspondent in this city, dated April 9. 

“ It is with the deepest affliction and with the 
liveliest displeasure that I write to you, and to you 
alone, on tho subject of what happened yesterday ; 
the American treaty was rejected by a majority of a 
few votes. M. de Broglie very honorably sent in 
his resignation this morning ; General Sebastian*!, the 
author of the treaty, has done the same. You will 
be, as I have been, surprized to see that several 
members of the cote grache have sided against the 
treaty. I am still sick, bat with a fair way of recov. 
ery, provided I do net commit any imprudence ; that 
danger, however, would not have prevented me, as 
you may well suppose, from appearing in the 
House ; but my friends used so much argument to 
. dissuade me from going, that I, at last, was obliged 
to yield. It is best, perhaps, that I should repress 
the expression of my feelings upon this subject ; I 
shall therefore speak of my sentiments for you, dec.” 

Debate on the American Treaty. 

[Translated from a Paris newspaper.) 

Mr. George Lafayette rose to speak on a personal 
subject. (Attention.) 1 have been, said the honora- 
ble member, so clearly designated by the member 
who spoke last, that I think myself entitled to request 
of the Chamber a moment’s attention. I do not rise 
to defend the Commission, of which I had the honor 
to be a member, from the charge of being under any 
influence whatever, while deliberating on the impor- 
tant subject committed to it ; but I wish to state a 
matter of fact, on which I find there is some misap 
p re (tension. My father was not a member o( (hat 
Commission ; I, alone, was one of the Commission- 
ers. Surely, I did not pretend to exercise there any 
personal influence; but the strength of my convic- 
tion was not sufficient to induce the majority to agree 
in opinion with me, and I remained in the minority, 
though strongly convinced that there was more due 
to the United States, than the majority were willing 
to grant. 

Mr. Jay, the reporter of the Committee, then rose, 
and in support of the Bill of Appropriation, he read 
a letter, addressed to him by General Lafayette, (de. 
tained at home by sickness,) m order to prove the 
good faith of the United States. The letter ie in 
these words : 

11 While* I regret that I cannot take part in the de- 
bate respecting the American Treaty, the almost 
unanimous report of the Committee, and the more 
profound knowledge acquired during this year re- 
specting this great interest, in which justice, policy, 
commerce, and the freedom of the seas are involved, 
render it useless for me to repeat the observations, 
which I made at the last session, but there are facts, 
which I might have attested as a witness, and which 
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I now submit to my honorable colleague, the reporter] 
of the Committee. 

•• 1. I know that the date of the repeal of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, is anterior to the seizures 
and destructions for which an indemnity is claimed 
I was myself the bearer of a message on the sub. 
ject. 

2. Although the United States are the only 
power that remained unconnected with the coah. 
tions against France, an offer was made to them 
by the allies, then all powerful, to join their claims 
to those which they preferred, and the payment of] 
which they obtained. That offer was worthily de-j 
dined by Mr. Crawford, the American Minister at 
Paris. He declared that the United States, far from 
making common cause with the enemies of France, 
would wa t until their accounts could be settled as| 
between friends. 

" 3. I saw Mr. Barlow set off for Wilna in the full 
conviction, from the correspondence of the Imperial 
Cabinet, that the American claims should obtain a 
favorable decision ; and at the moment of our Revo, 
lution of July, Mr. Rives thought himself sure of ter- 
minating his negotiation, evenTwith the Ministry of | 
the Restoration ; which, nevertheless, felt no obliga. 
tion to the United States, for having remained the 
friends of France, while France was in friendship 
with her enemies. 

**4. Among the classes of claims admitted In the 
Report, I do not perceive the Antwerp Seizures; al- 
though my memory was perfectly clear on the sub. 
ject, I had recourse to the recollections of the Duke 
of Bassano, whose contemporaneous authority, in 
his situation at that time, is superior to any distant 
and posthumous assertion. I am then able to say, 
that no confiscation was decreed, sod that the sale 
of the property had no other object than to prevent 
its deterioration ; that there was a disposition to ad- 
mit the justice of a claim, supported by the act of| 
the government itself, which, in short, considered 
the merchandise deposited in the cause d* amortizes . 
menu as American property , which makes an addi-| 
tional sum of more than two millions, without reck, 
ouing the Maria and her cargo, involved ia the same 
measure. 

“ It is from these positive data, and others of the 
same kind, founded on the fact of monies, which, in 
my opinion, unjustly, but nevertheless, have entered 
into the public treasury, that even after allowing tor 
the French claims, I had in my conscience, as an ho. 
nest arbitrator, estimated the American claims at the 
sum of thirty millions, and this amount is not so un- 
justifiable as some have thought proper to say, while 
1 yield all the honor due to the administration which 
has reduced the treaty to narrower limits." 

[From the Quebec Mercury.] 

THE BIRTH PLACE OP CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

Sir : — To a native of this Continent, to which, 
however, by a strange injustice, posterity has noti 
given his name, the birth-place of Columbus must al-| 
ways be an object of interest. A house is still shown 
in the village of Cogoletto, near Genoa, as that in 
which he was bom. At the door of the building is a 
stone, on which the following inscription in Italian 
has been inscribed since 1650. It bears the name of, 
fc Priest of the same family. The two other inscrip- 
tions in Latin have been recently added. Like the' 
birth place of our own Shakspeare, at Stratford-on. 
Avon, that of Columbus is visited by all curious tra- 
veller. Some time ago, a party made a pilgrimage 
to the spot, and entered the house in silence with, 
their heads uncovered, regarding the birth-place of] 
the great discoverer of the New World, as one oi 
the most interesting sites of their route. I subjoin. 

the inscriptions, and have attempted an imitation. 

It will be perceived that in the Italian, there is a play 
upon the meaning of Colombo, which would be inef- 
fective in the translation. 

Elooh. 

Oi CriMoforo Colombo, scoprttor dell* America I'ssno 1499— 
■edit nella, casa dt sua eascita, n cl paeae di Gogoleito, ontra- 
da Giuggiolo : 

I. 

Con feneroeo ardlr dalP area alPonde 

Ubbldientell vol Colombo prende. 

C*m % I’afjrlra, tennen’ seopra, e fir onde 


D'olivs, toaegno, al gran M«J» ue rende. 
L'laita in do Colombo, t ' 


— >, ne s’asconde, 

E da «ua patria il mar Mdcando fende ; 

Terreii no al fin seopreudo diede fundo, 

Offirendo alTrpaaoun nuvo Monco. 

119 Decembre, 1950. 

Parrs Amtosio Colombo. 

ITespes sltte gradom ; Full H I C Inx prims Colombo, 

Orbe viro major!, Ilea! nimie arcta Domur; 

Uaus erat Mundua; Duo aunt, ait 1ST E : fuerunt. 

1896. 

The above imitated: 

__ „ . In Paaiaa l 

Of Christopher Columbus, discoverer of America in the year 


1490 — written in the house of his birth, in the country of Cogo- 
letto, in the district of Giuggiolo. 

I. 

Swift from the Ark, above the watery waste, 

Th j Dove, obedient, flies with genvroua haste ; 

Still oawa d speeds, nor pauses in her flight 
Until the kmg sought land relieves her sight— 

Thence as a token of the welcome strand, 

An olive branch she beam to Noah's hand ! 

Like her Columbus scorns inglorious ea*«, 

Par from his country ploughs the maiden seas— 

Nor cast he anchor, nor asail was furl’d, 

Until to Spain he gave another world ! 

II. 

8tay, traveller, stay ! before these narrow walls 
Awhile thy weary pilgrimage restrain— 

Here first Columbus breath'd the vital air : 

This roof held ouc— the world could not contain ! 

Ilf. 

The world was one— Columbes said, they're l wo — 

He found a woiid, and made the saying true! 

I am, Sir, Ac., J.C.F. 

Quisle, Apiil 19, 1834. 


44 Gather them to their graves again, 

And solemnly and softly lay 
Rsneath the verdure of the plain 
The warriors* scattered bones away.** 

Among the disclosures made the past week in ex-| 
cavating the vault for the new Presbyterian Church 
on the site of the ancient burial ground in thie city, 
waa a coffin supposed to contain the remains of the 
gallant Major Holmes. This brave officer, it will be 
recollected, was killed in the assault on Fort Mac. 
kinac in 1814, while forming his men for a charge 
under the very batteries which fho British had erec- 
ted, and which, despite his fall, were csrried at the 
point of the bayonet. His body, together with that] 
of Captain Van Horn, who was mortally wounded 
at the same time, was the next morning obtained un- 
der a flag of truce, and despatched down the Lake for 
interment. Van Horn ia aaid to have been buried at 
Fort Gratiot, while the body of Major Holmes in a 
coffin heavily loaded with balls for the purpose of 
sinking it, should accident induce the necessity of its 
being thrown overboard, waa conveyed hither. — 
These facta were communicated by an old resident 
of the place, who imagined he identified the body 
from the circumstance that a quantity of cannon shot 
together with a military stock were found in the cof- 
fin. 

There were other evidences appealing loudly to 
the sympathies of both young and old, and which 
vividly recalled to the youthful bystanders the tales 
of bolder horrors and the perils of the frontier so of-j 
ten listened to with shuddering as they sat on the 
knees of their fathers. The chests containing the 
bones of a part of the chivalrous hut unfortunate 
Kentucky corps so barbarously butchered at the Riv- 
er Raisin, were likewise exposed. Many of these 
skulls exhibited appalling marks of the atrocities of 
savage warfare, being both perforated with bullets, 
cleft with the broada k werd, and hacked with the toma. 
hawk. The fate of this detachment which embodied 
within it the young volunteers from Lexington, com 
posed of the flower of that city, under the command 
of Capt. Hart, created an excitement, which, rife as 
waa that epoch with scenes of horror, has scarcely 
been equalled by any event in the bloody annals of 
the past. A few bodies only were rescued by friend 
ly interposition from the mingled heaps of the 
wounded, the dying and the dead, which, notwith 
standing the capitulation, were first wantonly riddled 
with balls and mangled by the knives of the Indians 
and afterwards burnt in heaps in their cantonments. 
These few were sometime after raised from their 
secret graves, and brought to Detroit, where they 
were again interred with the respect due to the brave] 
but ill-fated soldier; and an appropriate tribute to the] 
honored dead was paid them in the eloquent and pa. 
thetic address pronounced on the occasion. Their| 
remains have now been removed to the upper ceme- 
tery of thie city. — [Detroit Courier.] 


[From “ Tutti Fruit i” of Prince Puckler Muskau.] 

A Remarkable Character. — It is by no means 
necessary to travel far in order to meet with somis- 
thing remarkable. During a visit which I lately 
made to Leipzig (says the Prince) for the purpose 
ot seeing my much-esteemed friend the Prussian 
General Baumgartner, I met at hia table a highly in. 
te resting person, whom I beg leave to introduce to 
the acquaintance of my readers. 

He was no other than the French captain of the 
guards, Dr. Emir, Chan Alcibiades de Tavernier, 
grandson of the celebrated traveller of that name, 
and himself even a greater traveller than his renown- 
ed ancestor. 

Having been restored to health from severe wounds 
which he had received in the great battle of Leipzig, 
M. de Tavern^ resolved to renounce the military 
career, and, in pursuance of a long cherished incli- 


nation, to devote himself to the study of medicirt* 
and surgery* 

Having completed his studies, he commenced liit 
extensive travels in Africa and Asia, especially 
through Egypt, Abyssinia, Syria, Arabia, Persia, the 
ancient empire of the Great Mogul, Armenia, and by 
far the most remarkable portion in the vast and al. 
most entirely unknown regions of Central Asia, as 
far as the wall of China. Thence he traversed Chi. 
nese Tartary to Kiachta, and at last returned, by way 
of the new Russian military road through Siberia, to 
Europe, where he had the misfortune to suffer ship, 
wreck as it were in sight of port. On approaching 
the gate of Bucharest, where he at present resides, 
he was attacked by a band of robbers, who carried 
off the greater part of hia effects, collections, and pa. 
pers. With his son, a boy often years of age, who 
fired a gun from the carriage at the leader of the 
band, and killed him, he was left almost lifeless on 
the spot ; he was wounded in ten different places, 
and recovered slowly and with great difficulty. 

The singular details ef these travels, which often 
seem to border upon the marvellous, surpass in va. 
riety the most interesting romance, while they pro- 
mise the roost valuablo acquisitions to science. At 
one time we see the hero, like Marco Polo, tke favo- 
rite and minister of a mighty Tartar prince, and rais- 
ed by him to a princely dignity ; at another, devoted 
to a romantic passion for the pride of the harem of hia 
new master, encountering the greatest dangers, and 
obtaining ultimate success ; here commanding armies 
and giving battles ; there, again, appearing ae the 
leader of savage hordes, among which he discovered 
the aboriginal breed of the horee of Central Asia, 
which is said to exeel all the Arabian races ; and, 
again, inventing a new conductor, which seems 
destined to supersede that of Franklin. 

As we hope soon to be favourod with a more de. 
tailed account of this distinguished traveller from his 
own pen, we shall content ourselves (and this chiefly 
for the purpose of drawing the attention of the public 
to the work itself) with [adding merely a few general 
particulars respecting Dr. Tavernier. 

The principal object that induced him to visit the 
same quarter of the globe which had illustrated the 
life of his grandfather, was to form, by accurate per. 
sonal observation, a fixed system on Ihe nature of the 
plague and similar disorders. According to the opi. 
nion of Dr. Tavernier, if we rightly comprehend it, 
the ground of the form which it assumes may be con- 
sidered as lying more in the juices of the body itself 
than as originating in contagion, which is rather only 
the occasional cause of the manifestation of the dis. 
ease ; “ for," he says, “ I have more than once seen 
contagion produce, in the same forms of disease, here 
the yellow fever, there the plague, and there the cho- 
lera, merely according to the difference of the indi- 
vidual dispositions. For this reason I even then 
called that singular scourge le fleau tricepkal ; when 
I, at the same time, discovered in the mountains of 
Mongolia, which no European had ever before visit, 
ed, the secret that snow and ice are the real speci- 
fics against every form of this disease ; and I there 
delivered entire hordes from it, merely by leading 
them from the plain into the middle icy regions. 

“ Surrounded by those sublime scenes of nature, 
proud and happy at one of the most salutary disco- 
veries for the welfare of the human race, I wrote in 
my memorandum book tho lines which my friends 
have placed under my portrait, lithographed at 
Leipzig : 

Anx mnntajrnesdc la Motifolle, 

Je via*, dans vm Dimas, Came du feu vital, 

Et lol fis foudroyer le fleau tri» ephal .... 

Del ana Menfaisanteet penlble carrier*, 

Pul deeennaU briber d’une douce iumisrs.** 

It was principally among these mountains, and 
on tho eastern bank of Lake Aral, that the doctor 
convinced himself that ice ia tho true antidote a. 
gainst contagion of every kind ; and he has since 
applied it in innumerable cases, not only in the above 
mentioned disorders, but also in epilepsy, typhus 
malignant, bilious and nervous fevers, nay, even 
in hydrophobia. 

He affirms, it was owing to this system alone that 
the Vienna physicians 1: ely succeeded in eaving the 
young King of Hungary, as he himself had epportu. 
nities, while the cholera raged in Vienna and other 
cities, to convince the moet incredulous of the sur- 
prising and happy effects of hia mode of treatment. 
He therefore complains bitterly, that so many who 
have stolen his system, without fully comprehending 
it, have taken good care not to acknowledge the 
source to which alone they are indebted for it. This, 
however, he does not regard ; as bis object waa far 
less personal renown and advantage, than the wol. 
fare of hia fellow.cr estates, to promote which he 
devoted his whole life, and had encountered, not 
without honor, so many dangers. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


Extraordinary and destructive Tornado in Vir. 
oixiA. — -The Petersburg Intelligencer, of Thurs. 
day last, gives the following description of a tornado 
and its effects, that occurred the Monday previous. 

The most terrific tornado ever witnessed in this 
part of Virginia, occurred on Monday last. The des 
truction ef human life and property of every kind is 
truly appalling. It would bo impossible to give more 
than a faint outline of its desolating fury. The scene 
is represented by those who had an opportunity of 
witnessing it, as one of surpassing and inexpressible 
grandeur and sublimity. Every thing, within its 
range, was laid prostrate ; the largest trees were tom 
up by the roots and carried a considerable distance ; 
dwelling and outhouses were levelled with the earth, 
and their fragments scattered in every direction. — 
The day had been cloudy, with occasional showers. 
About 3 o’clock the clouds assumed a black and 
lowering aspect: in a few minutes after, the whirl, 
wind commenced its ravages. A correspondent who 
witnessed its violence, says, “ it was in the form of 
an inverted cone, and every cloud near seemed to 
rush into the vortex. As it approached, you might 
see the limbs of the forests careering through the 
darkened air. Its duration, at any point, was not 
more than one or two minutes.” Its general course 
was from West to East ; its width varied from two 
hundred yards to half a mile ; and, from what we 
have already heard of its destructive march, its extent 
could not have been less than seventy miles. The 
following details will, we fear, present but a very im- 
perfect sketch of its devastations. 

A gentleman writes us that jhe tornado •« appears 
to have commenced in the county of Lunenburg, near 
Hungry Town, where almost all the heavy timber 
was torn up by the roots, and where it proved very 
fatal. Near this place, it seems that the poor (who 
lived in log houses) were the principal sufferers, 
several negroes and children being killed. Hence it 
passed by Nottoway Courthouse, where the storm 
instead of abating increased — the public road being 
rendered utterly impassable. From Nottoway Court, 
house, or near that place, the wind passing in aNorih- 
east direction, reached the plantation of Mr. R. Fitz- 
gerald, where great injury was done, but no lives lost. 
Near his residence was that of Mr. John Fitz, who 
suffered immensely, having one negro killed, ano- 
ther's arm broke, and various others injured. Hence 
it pursued the same course to the house of Mr. Jus- 
tice, where great injury was likewise sustained, se- 
veral persons severely injured, and the life of one 
despaired of. The next death was that of Mr. 
Joshua Hawks, an honest, upright citizen, who was 
literally crushed, his wife at the same time receiving 
injury so severe, as to leave but little hopes of re- 
covery. 

The next place from whence we have any authen. 
lie particulars, is Curtis's i formerly Reese's) on Cox 
Road, where the storm appears to have been equally 
destructive. Mr. Curtis writes us 11 that every house 
on Mr. Herbert Reese's plantation, except Ins dwel. 
ling house, was blown to atoms ; Mr. Frank Reese, 
the Overseer, and 3 negroes, lost their lives ; seve- 
ral other negroes badly crippled ; his wagon, which 
was nearly new, was hurled to atoms, even the 
wheels broken in fragments, and the bubs blown two 
or three hundred yards. Mrs. Jincy Crowder bad 
every house on her farm (dwelling house and all) 
torn to pieces. Old farmer Reams lost eveiy house 
except his dwelling house. No lives at either of the 
two last named places. I understand from a gentle- 
man traveller that it passed on in the neighborhood 
ol Col. Jeter's. Several lives lost in that neighbor- 
hood. I also hear that it has done considerable dam- 
age in the neighborhood of Thos. Jordan's, with the 
loss of lives, &c. It appears that it passed from west 
to east near on the north side and nearly parallel 
with Cox Road.” 

We have no certain accounts of the ravages of 
the tornado after it passed the neighborhood of Cur- 
tis', until it reached the plantation of Mr. Wm. E. 
Boisseau, about four miles from town . The scene 
at this place baffles every attempt at description. — 
Here its desolating fury spared nothing. The dwel- 
ling house, kitcheo, barn, See. were entirely de- 
molished, and their timbers, plank, Sec. separated 
into fragments and scattered over the farm in every 
direction. Nothing is led to mark the site of the 
dwelling house but a small portion of the brie* 
foundation. The family escaped from the house, 
and attempted to take refuge in the garden, but were 
overtaken by the whirlwind, and knocked down by 
the flying wreck of their former dwelling. Mr. B's 
brother, a fine youth of about 14 years of age, was 
killed : and Mr. B., bis wife, and four other inmates 
of hie family, were wounded, though not danger- 
ously. In the negro quarters the injury was equally 


severe — one woman was killed, and six or eight 
others were wounded, one very dangerously. The 
loss sustained by Mr. B. is very great. The per- 
sons who have subsequently visited the place de. 
scribe it as though the genius of destruction had 
made it his temporary abode. 

From Mr. Boisseau's it passed along near the 
Southern boundary line of this town, without doing 
much injury nntil it reached the plantation of Mr. 
Augustine Burge in Prince George. A friend has 
given us the following account of its devastations in 
that direction : ** At Mr. Augustine Burge's it blew 
down his stable, and almost all bis negro houses ; 
fortunately no person was killed, but several were 
slightly hurt. At Hall's Field, the plantation of Mr. 
Wm. Baird, every house was blown down except 
the dwelling, a two storied hou«e near it, a kitchen 
or two, and the machine house. The Wagoner, John, 
a faithful servant, was killed in the woods by the 
falling of a tree ; the two horses in the wagon were 
likewise killed. At Hickory Hill, the residence of 
Mr. Wm. Shands, jr. a cotton gin, a stable and kitchen 
were blown down. There were two negro men 
in the kitchen, both of whom were badly hurt ; — 
one of them was carried with the wreck of the 
house at least fifty yards. So tremendous was the 
storm, that, from Walnut Hill, Mr. J. V. Wilcox's 
country residence, to Preston, the residence of Mrs. 
Ann Thweatt, you have a vista scarcely interrupted 
by a solitary tree, a distance of four or five miles. — 
The forests, too, through which the tornado passed, 
were wooded with as majestic a growth as can be 
found probably in Virginia.** 

At Preston, the residence of Mrs. Ann H. Thweatt, 
there is not a house except the dwelling and one 
small out house left standing. One negro was killed 
and ten or twelve wounded. A gentleman who has 
seen the effects of the storm on this plantation says, 
that it presents the appearance of having been visited 
by a heavy freshet. 

We have no further particulars of its progress to 
the Blast, but we learn that it crossed the James ri- 
ver, between Tarbay and Coggins’ Point. 

STATE OF SPAIN. 

[From the London Courier , oj 2d April . ] 

The state of Spain is anomalous ; no less so, be- 
cause of the anomalies of the Spanish character; 
(and these. Heaven knows, are strong enough,) but 
also, because of the peculiar circumstances which 
have led that country into an unintended, and, there, 
fore, imperfect revolution. 

The French Juste Milieu stands upon a large 
base, whether a solid one or not, is a question which 
time only can solve. But, whether it be callod the 
monopoly of a too restricted, and nearly oligarchi- 
cal constituency, or the legitimate influence of the 
most wealthy and intelligent part of the French 
nation, it is equally certain that the Government, 
which is nevertheless representative of a party, 
rests upon the majority of the electors and National 
Guards, and, with few exceptions, upon the moni- 
ed interest. Now, is that the case in Spain 7 Is 
there in that country anything settled, whereon a 
Government of the Juste Milieu can be founded ? 
We think not. 

We must not dissemble one thing. The Crown 
in Spain is in abeyance. It was one of the best say. 
ings of Napoleon, that “ throne t were but a few 
boards and a piece of velvet," and now, the Spanish 
crown is a mere empty bauble. 

The title of the young Queen to the throne is 
a dubious one. True it is, that by the ancient laws 
of Spain, the rights of the females to the succes- 
sion were acknowledged ; and it is equally true that 
the Cortes of 1789, petitioned that the Salic law, 
introduced into Spain by Philip the Fifth, should be 
repudiated. But then, on the other band, the acts 
of the Cortes of Philip the Fifth, in favor of that Sa- 
lic law, was a valid one, and published as such, 
whilst the act of 1789, lately ulluded to, though, it 
is said, agreed to by the King, had not been pub. 
lished, and can hardly be considered as a law. 

It is no less certain that the Cortes of J810 de- 
clarod in favor of the female succession, but their 
decision is of no value in the eyes of Ferdinand's 
widow and daughter, by whom that famous and 
patriotic assembly is still viewed, at least officially, 
as no better than a revolutionary and illegal power. 

Even the meeting of the mock Deputies of the 
Spanish nation in 1833, though intended to sanction 
the title of the young Princess, had a tendency to 
render it still more dubious than it was before. By 
precluding the discussion of it, the Spanish Govern* 
merit seemed to fear that the decision might, nay 
probably would, be unfavorable to its own views, 
and by a curious infelicity that ludicrous assembly 
mot, we may say, to enter a silent protest against 


the act, the sanctioning of which was the ostensible 
object of its convocation. 

The consequence of such an accumulation of 
blunders and follies, which might have been anti, 
cipated, are most unfortunate. By a large party Of 
the Spanish nation, Don Carlos is considered to be 
the legitimate King of Spain. And we are notraah 
in saying that among the supporters of the young 
Queen, a large portion care but little about her title, 
and look upon her as a rallying word — a motto or a 
banner under which the battle of the good old cause 
of the Constitution against the ancient despotism is 
to be fought over again. 

But if the title of the young Queen of Spain is liable 
to objection, the situation of her mother, the present 
Regent, to whose lot it had fallen to enforce and sup. 
port the rights of the Royal infant, is eminently cslcu 
lated to embarrass and endanger the cause of female 
succession. Regencies, particularly under a despo- 
tic form of government, fare proverbially weak and 
unsettled. The government of a female and a fo 
reigner seldom commands respect or, popularity. — 
There is besides in Spain a prejudicq against Italian 
Princesses. The effects of all this are already felt. 
There are ugly reports abroad which we do not be. 
lieve, on the principle of our laws, which forbid us 
to look upon an individual as guilty until after convic. 
tion, founded upon convincing evidence. Yet, ad 
mitting those loud whispers to be foul calumnies, 
they are not the less likely to be attended with inju. 
rious consequences. The reported levities of Mane 
Antoinette, whether the reports were totally false or 
only exaggerated, had a very important share in her 
own misfortunes and those of her husband and family. 
The present regent of Spain has done little to enlist 
in her favor the feelings of any party in Spain. The 
Queen Regent should be like Cesar's wife; for, 
to be suspected, is, in her case, as far as that can in. 
fluence the public mind, for all practical purposes, 
tantamount to being guilty. 

Don Carlos is differently situated. Of talent and 
energy he has been found hitherto sadly deficient, 
and yet his popularity among the Spaniards is even 
unto this moment unimpaired. He is still supposed 
to be a man of strong principle and sound public and 
private morality. He undoubtedly possesses many, 
and is held to possess all the qualities that best suit 
the ruler of a grave and religious people. Unlike lus 
departed brother, his sincerity never was nor is 
doubted. Those virtues which he may want, he re- 
ceives credit for, and upon that credit he can largely 
draw upon the resources and zeal of an enthusiasti. 
cally devoted population. During the Peninsular 
war the bright halo which snrrounded the distant Fer. 
dinand, made him appear in the eyes of his subjects 
as a being invested with more than earthly perfec. 
tion. His inglorious captivity within the walls of 
Valencay was mainly serviceable to the' triumph of 
Spanish Independence. In that respect Don Carlos 
has now succeeded his brother, and is in full poBaes. 
sion of the benefits of a succession of which no law 
can deprive him. 

When we take all those things into consideration 
we shall sec that the Pretender to the Spanish throne 
has some chance of success. We know that such is 
the view entertained, by those— good judges, too— 
who were heretofore inclined to think otherwise. — 
One European Government, which has hitherto 
shown great zeal for the cause of the young Queen, 
betrays present symptoms of a contrary tendency, be 
it owing to want of faith in her power, or to dislike 
of a cause which must become connected with that 
of political liberty. The announced dispersion of the 
French army stationed on the Spanish frontier is truly 
a most unaccountable measure, unless it be meant to 
assist the Spanish Carlisle, since the reasons which 
led to the assembling of that body are still subsisting, 
as the rebellion in the Spanish provinces is far from 
being subdued. 

We are far, however, from despairing of success 
to the cause of the Queen. She has some favo- 
rable circumstances on her side, which only the folly 
or guilt of an imbecile or designing administration 
can render unavailing. It is no mean advantage to 
be in possession of the actual powers of the Govern, 
ment, particularly when we consider that the Consti. 
tutionalists of 1820, notwithstanding a strong oppo. 
sttion both at home and abroad, were enabled to keep 
their ground, till the insurgent Royalists brought in 
an overwhelming French force on their own side. 

The Queen Regent can now depend on a larger 
party than the old Constitutionalists wsre able to 
command, provided she knew the way to form and 
consolidate it. In the list of her supporters we find 
the names of Quesads, Llauder, and Morillo — that 
is to say, a leader of the RoyalistJArmy of the Faith, 
a moderate though still a steadfast Royalist, and a 
deserter from the Constitutional cause, in addition to 
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all tfa« staunch and vDfoftiibtite defenders of the fall, 
en Cortes. These men, heretofore, and perhaps 
even now, disagreeing in principle, are yet bound to- 
gether by the strong tie of common interest. There 
is no salvation for them except in the triumph of the 
Queen's cause, and that cause cannot be saved ex. 
cept by its being identified with that of free insti. 
tutions. 

A farther and strong chance in favor of the Queen 
may be found in the conduct of her adversaries.-* 
Had they left the Constitutionalists alone, perhaps 
the Regent could not at present rely upon their sup. 
port, which indeed she never did nor does now de. 
serve. But the blind fury and party zeal of the Car. 
lists made it a necessity for the intended victims of 
a forthcoming and clearly denounced persecution, 
to arm themselves in their own and the Queen’s de-j 
fence. 

The Regent of Spain and her ostensible and real 

advisers must be blinded indeed if they do not per. 
ceive their true situation, or if they neglect to im. 
prove those chances of success which they still have 
on their own aide. 

The path they have to follow lies clear before 
them ; there is no mistaking it ; and let it be kept 
in mind that no other path is safe. 

They must arm the Constitutionalists , and they 
must assemble the Cortes. 

These are no metaphysical principles — no delusive 
theories — but, on the contrary, practical questions, 
which involve socurity for life, for limb, and pro- 
periy. 

It is a mere absurdity to talk about the qualifica- 
tions for the national militia. Thoso men ought to I 
be armed who aro willing and ready to fight, and are 
likely to fight well. 

Nor ts the meeting of the Cortes a question of a 
less practical character. A bill of exclusion against 
the President and his offspring must needs be the 
first act of the Legislature. This is no time for 
idling and procrastinating, and closing the eyes to 
dangers that look upou you full in the face. Some- 
thing more than the repeal of the Salic law and an 
insurance for two lives , is required by those men 
whose lives are threatened by an exasperated party. 
The doctrine of the sovereignty ol the people may be 
disliked by many of the Queen's supporters, but 
they all must know what fate awaits them should the 
death of two infants place the legitimate power in 
the hands of Don Carlos. 

The necessary consequences of such measures as 
are here urged may well be anticipated. They will 
be no less than the establishment in Spain of a re pre- 
sented v government, whereby the liberties of the 
Spaniards, and the interests of the ruling party among 
them, may be secured and consolidated. 

It is both to the enthusiasm for liberty, and the 
sense of security, that the Queen Regent of Spain 
must, and can only be, indebted for success. To 
the enthusiasm and rightly understood interests of 
her adversaries she must oppose the influence of 
equally solid and energetic principles. She has to 
appeal at once to the noblest, and the most vulgar 
passions — to call to her aid the patriotic zeal of 
the truly liberal, and the vigorous efforts of selfish 
interests threatened in their tenderest points. Let 
her appeal quickly to the devotedness of the patriot, 
and the common sense of the people, er she will 
perish, and leave behind her a name significant of 
folly, feebleness, and guilt, which will excite, per- 
haps, more than any name in history, indignation 
and contempt. 


13- TOWX8RRD So DURFHK* of Palmyra, Mams- 
factursrs of Railroad Rape , having removed the hr establish- 
ment le Hudson, seder the name ot Durfes % May It Co. offer to 
•apply Rope ef any required length (without splice) for In- 
clined planes of Railroads st the shortest notice, and deliver 
them is any of the principal cities In the United states. As to 
tbe qnaliiy ot Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. kH.R. R. Co., Albany ; or Janies Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county. New- York, ( 

January fl>, 1833. i 

BfOTIGR TO MANUFACTURERS. 

53" SIMON F AIRMAN, ot tbe vitiate ot Lansmgourgb, to 
tbe comity ot Rensselaer, and state of New* York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty lOd nails la a minute, and In the same 
proportion larger sizes, evsn to spikes for ships. The pall is 
hammered ana comes Dorn the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched Is rood and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, and mav 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery la in 
operation, laid Falrman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who msy apply for them as soon 
as they may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell one halfof his patent right for the use of aald 
machines throughout tbe United States. Any person desiring 
Wither information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine chop of Mr. John Humphrey, In the village of Lan- 
stagbargh.— August IS, 1833. ADtfRMAF 


STEPHENSON* 

Builder tf a superior style of Passenger Cars for Ruilroadt 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

53” RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
these Cars ; a specimen of which may be seen on that parte 
he New-York and Harlem Railroad, now In operation. 

Ju tr 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS* BOXES AND 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscriber* 
at Paterson, or 00 Wall street, New-7ork, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also. Flange Tires turned complete. 

J3 ROGER9. KETCHUM fc OROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS* 

Near Dr? Dock, New-York. 

53* THOM AS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engine#, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil 
era, which arc warranted, for safety and economy, to besupe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that work shall be done well, and on ran* 
mnai.le terms. A share of public patronage ia respectfully 
<o!feKad. ml8 



INSTRUMENTS. 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT i 
MANUFACTORY. 

53" EWIN AHEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 1 
No. 03 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to Inform their friends and the public, espe-j 
daily Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to oNerj 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired fwith care and promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates Dorn gentlemen ol 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin 3c Heartie. — Agreeably to your request mads some 
months since, i now offer yon my opinion of the Instrument* 
made at yeur establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier period, but was Intentional! v Jelayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, so that I could 
•peak with the greater confidence of their merits, Ifsuch the) 
should be Ibundio possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I haves decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of tbe Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional Imperfection ot 
a screw, or from accidonce, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the earn# time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as beiag worthy tbe 
notice of Companies engaged iu Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction ofthe Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

1 have examined with care several Engineers* Instruments 
of your Manufacture, nartitularly Spirit levele, and Survey- 
or’s Compasses ; aad take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts of the levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 

These instruments seemed to me to possess all Hit modern 
Imprevemeat of construction, of which so many have bees 
made within these few years ; and I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used ia the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimore, May 1st, 1833. 

To Messrs Ewin'and Heartte— Asyou have asked metojrivs 
<ny opinion ol the merits of those instruments of your mann. 
lacture which 1 have cither used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming a quainted with 
their Qualities have gone, I hare great reason to think well of 
die skill dlsplsysd In their construction. Ths neatness of their 
workmanship has been tbe subject ol frequent remark* by my 
self, and of the accuracy ot their performance I have received 
satisfactory assurance from others, whose opinion I respeet, 
and who have bad them for a considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have made since your establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the necessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation aad 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success which 
your enterprise so well merits, 1 remain .yours, ke. 

B. H. liATROBI, 

Civil Engineer ia the serv ice of the Baltimore and Ohio Ra)f ( 
road Company. 

▲ number of other letters are in our possesion and might be 
introduced, but are too lengthy. We should be happy to 
submit them, upon application) to aay person desirous or perus 
m ike same. v m U 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

OCT THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPAN Y, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and n 
peclclly Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become able proprietors of certain Improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stepheu H. Long, of the United Stntes 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United Slates, and that 
they are prepared to execute any ordera for tbe construction ol 
Locomotive Engines. Tenders, Ac. with which liiey may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a puuctual couiplitiuce with 
any engagements they may make In reference to this Hue ol 
business. 

They have already in their possession the requisite appara* 
us for the construction of three dosses of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted te travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour; a four ton engine at a speed of 93 12 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that or the best English engines ol the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re • 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be adapted to tlie use of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, coke, or any other fiiel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. 

The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can lie 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ac. and ether communications In re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to tbs subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

' December 2d, 1833. 

For further information on this subieet use No. 40, page 
7W of tide Joumml. 4C 

RAILROAD TURNOUTS, REVOLVING 
PLATFORMS AND SIDELINGS, 

The subscriber having been for some years engaged in con- 
structing turhouts, and inserting the necessary switches and 
fixtures appertaining to tlie same, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, — and as thus* works on that road will be shortly com 
| plcted, he is desirous of being employed by any Rai'road Com 
j pany requiring work of tlie above description. 

' lie will either contract at a fixed price to execute the work, 
lie providing all the necessary materials and fixtures, orother- 
wi*e, — or be will engage himself at a stated salary. 

In relation to his abilities and gensrol character he begs to re 
for any Company, disposed to engage him, to the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company. 

Letters can be addressed to him at the Office of Construction 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore. 

a96 fit REUBEN ALER. 


SURVEYORS* INSTRUMENTS. 

53" Compasses ol various sizes and ol superior quality 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small slzss, with high mag- 
nlfying powers with glasses made by Troughlon, together with 
a large assortment ol Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. A G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 6t corner of Maidenlai e. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS# 

5^ The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles cl 
construction and workmanship to any imported Or manufac- 
tured in the United Stales ; aeveral ol which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with aTe.escope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy— alao, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes — and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. WM. J. YOUNG, ' 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 0 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations aro respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others Interested.) 

Baltimore, 1833. 

In reply to thy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use or the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following Information. 
The whole number ef Levels now in possession of the depart- 
mem of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the “ Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex- 
clusive of the number In the service of tne Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are In good repair. They have 
la fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents te which 
all instruments of the kina are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Compass Is superior to any other de- 
ariptioo of Goniometer that we nave yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, ia place ef the vane sights, leases the engineer 
scarcely any thine to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Ills indeed the most completely adapted to lator 
at angles of any simple and cheap instrument that 1 have yet 
seen, and I capnot but bellave it will be preferred to all others 
now In use for laving ofrails— aad in fact, when known, Ithink 
it will be a* highly appreciated for commpa surveying. # 

Respectiully tny friend, 

JAMES F. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1SSS. 

Having for the last two years made eoastant use of Mr. 
Young’s «• Patent Improved Compass, ” I eaa safely say I be 
lieve ft to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use. aad as sueh most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown. February, 1833. 

For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, ta which he has combined the proper- 
ties or a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi- 
neers as preferable to any others lor that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Eng. Phllad., 

ml ly Germam. and Nosrist. Railroad 
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“LAZY SAM.” 

* The following story will not be worth the less for 
being true* A Kentucky horse drover being in South 
Carolina with a drove, happened to take it to the 

neighbourhood of Gen. H , whose character for 

jockeying and manoBuvering in trade is much more 
celebrated than his feats in arms. The Kentuckian 
having perfect acquaintance with his character, went 
to see him to sell him some horses, or to swap— or to 
run a race, as the fates and destinies might order and 
decree. 

He was one of our careless unconcerned knock 
down and drag out looking sort of fellows : who would 
assume just as much simplicity of countenance and 
address, as circumstances might require. He had the 
appearance of being about twenty-two or twenty, three 
years of age, as usual was dressed in blue mixed 
jeans, to hide dirt, and wore a drab colored hat for the 
same reason. 

• Gineral,* said he, I am just from old Kentuek 
with some powerful nice horses, and may be you 
want some. Daddy told me if I come in your parts 
to call on you, and he reckoned may be you would 
buy a pair of matches, or help me out in tradin, for 
he said you had a power of money, and understood 
tradin to a scribe. Here's a letter from him,' handing 
one. *And besides I've as nice a pair of matches, as 
you could shake a stick at ; and as tight a nag for a 
quarter, Daddy says, as any in the parts : but he says 
I must run no races, caze mought lose, and we want 
all the money we can scrape to pay for land. But I 
reckon he'd suit you to a fraction, caze you are a 
sportin character, (nought win a powerful chance of 
money on him. 

While he was thus introducing himself and telling 
his business, the General opened the letter which 
read as follows : 

* Dear Gineral — I take this opportunity to wright 
to you by my Job, who is taken the first drove he 
ever driv, and I want you to roll a log a leetle for 
him, if so be it suits you. Job's spry enough at home, 
but has'ntcut his eye teeth yet, and you'll lend him a 
hand. I'll due as much for any of your boys if you've 
got any, whenever they come to these parts tradin or 
any thing else. So no more at present, but remain 
your affectionet friend till death. 

Petkr Tompkins.* 

The hero of horse races, cotton bags and sugar 
hogsheads, thought that lie perceived a neat specu- 
lation, and acted accordingly. Mr. Job Tompkins 
was received with much courtesy ; his man and boy 
entertained with the best in the larder, whilst the 
five and twenty horses were not neglected. It is 
true the General had not the slightest recollection of 
his friend and correspondent, Peter Tompkins. He 
might have once known him, or not. It was the 
saino thing. Here was Job, a raw Kentucky strip, 
ling, with twenty-five fine horses, as easily squeez- 
ed as a ripe lemon. It was not in his nature to for- 
bear. 

In the meantime Mr. Job Tompkins made himself 
quite free and easy, and swaggered about the costly 
furnished apartment as if he had been in a log cabin. 
He viewed the silver plate on the sideboard with 
much apparent astonishment, and a pair of silver 
snuffers, especially, excited bis curiosity. 

* Lord Gineral ! ar them thar candle snuffers made 
out of the pure stuff? I never see'd any afore but ir'n 
ones, and mamma uses her sheers. And all ihem ar 
things on that ar big chist (the sideboard) is the ra'al 
Spanish castins ! I heard talk of this afore, but never 
seed it. Now if I was to tell this in our settlement, 
may be they would*n thop straddle of me, and ride 
over me rough shod, for a liar. But they say you're 
a powerful sight the richest man in the South States, 
mint you ?' 

To all which the General returned suitable an- 
swers; and Mr. Job and he were hand in glove, for 
the time being. Each man resolutely bent to make 
a successful lodgment in his neighbor's pocket with 
the view of clearing it out, a Herculean labor to be 
sure -when Job heard in the next room the sound 
of music. Several Kentucky reels were played, anon 
the sweet breathings of a melodious voice sung 
Sweet — sweet home.* 

‘May I be d' said Job, 4 if that dont beat 

Bob Walker, and he*s a patch abovo common. But 
that aint none of your music boxes I know ; it cam be. 
Is it?* 

• My daughter is playing on (he piano,* said the 
General, • we will walk in the room and hear her.' — 
Here were blandishments to striko Job dumb, and en- 
trance all his senses. 

44 The man wbo km no music in his soul. 

And is not moved with concord rtf sweet sounds 
Is fit lor treason, stratagems and spoils.” 

Job thought a man might love music and spoilt also. 


He felt a liking for both* Therefore he applied the 
music in his own way most rapturously. 

Said Job, • May I never pull qpother trigger, if 
she's not a priming above any thing I beard talk a- 
bout. Why she's chartered 1 She's a ra'al one, I 
assure you. Why its enough to make a fellow swim 
that carj’t; and if it was'nt for all thes fine kivorlids 
over the track, (the carpot; and I bad a partner to 
my mind, I'd go my drove to nothing or less, I can 
shake the sticks off of any boy you can produce.' 

The General now thought the Kentuckian ripe 
enough. To aid in which he had been well plied 
with choice liquor as ho denominated the Brandy 
and Madeira. 

The horses were brought out and examined, 
and praised, and cheapened, and faults found with 
all. 

They could agree upon nothing. 

‘ Well, where is your quarter horse V asked the 
General. ‘ Oh, ho 1 I sort o' tho't what you were 
after,' answered Job, 4 for you hardly looked at them 
thar matches, and these fine geldings.’ So you must 
be after the quarter nag. Jim fetch up Lazy Sam, 
will you ! Now Gineral I'll tell you, honor bright, 
he's never been lick't in a quarter spurt, but once; 
by Joe Miller's sorrel mare, which runs like a streak 
of lightning. She's a ra-al screamer. Daddy swept 
for him last fall after she tanned him out. If I know, 
ed her I'd give you her marks, so as you might'nt be 
tuct in. For I heard Joe was bringing her to the 
South to win tho expenses. But here's the horse 
any how, and I assure you lie's not slow.' 

Now be it remembered that honest Job was not ig. 

no rant, that General H was at that time 

the owner of this identical mare, and for reasons 
best known to himself he wished to make a race be- 
tween her and Lazy Sam. 

The General examined Lazy Sam with the eye of 
a Jockey. 

* Pish ;* said he very contemptuously, * why this 
thing cannot run ; why it*s as flab-sidod as a sheep, 
and as heavy shouldered as a hog, and cut hammed 
besides : I would not give a good mule for three of 
it. Why did you not bring a lot of mules to mar- 
ket? I would have bought some at a fair 
price. Your horses do not suit me. Pray what do 
you ask for this thing which you call a running 
nag ? It may do to plough a season or two. Does 
it work V* 

Unlike the Job of ancient days, Job Tompkins 
suffered his anger to rise and master him. At least 
he made the General think so. To use his own 
words, he corvorted. He screamed out. 

* Hello ! Mister, I wonder you're so mighty wise 
considering you know so little. Why you' make me 
feel all over in spots, to listen at you. 1 reckon 
may be you’ve got a quarter nag yourself : aint 
you ?' 

* I have a plough nag here’ said the General very 
coolly, 4 that I am sure can run away from that thing 
of yours.’ 

4 Thing 7* holloed Job, 4 why you make me feel all 
sort of wolfy, and I've a good mind to go my whole 
lot' again any thing you can parade in the whole 
South.’ 


When the General viewed liim he was in thin 
condition. 

The horses ware in the General's stable and tho 
check for two thousand five hundred dollars in the 
hands of a gentleman present. The General had 
no doubt about keeping all Job's fine horses and 
sending him home on his ten tees. Job thought dif- 
ferently. Lazy Sam was led along by Job's boy, as 
sleepy as usual. The preliminaries ware adjusted, 
and riders mounted. As Job threw Jim on Lazy 
Sam, he sprang all fours off the ground ; and his 
dull sleepy look, was changed into a wild, almost 
devilish expression. 

He looked as Job did when he 4 corvorted* 

The General lest his usual mahogany color, and 
looked pale ; but he said nothing. 

Lazy Sam won the race by thirty feet. 

Job was suddenly cool as q cucumber. And as he 
put the twenty.five hundred dollar check in his greasy 
pocket book which he did very deliberately, he look- 
ed round cunningly. 

4 1 sort o' think that's first rate and a half,* said 
Job, 4 and a little past common. Why Gin*ral, Sam’s 
laid you as cold as a wedge.* He turned round sud. 
denly to his rider, 4 Jim’ said he, here's five dollars, 
why it all goes in a man's life time. But the Gene- 
ral looks as ii he'd been squeezed through the leetle 
end of nothin, or less.* 


TO IRON MANUFACTURERS AND OWNERS 
OF IRON ORE BEDS. 

JOSEPH G* ‘U LDI N G, of Kertevi II*, Emm cmmtv, If. V., 
has invtnttd auti patented a Magnetic Sepmrating Mmekine, (<»r 
Mparaiing Lon Ore from the extraneous uiaurr usual!; found 
•n connection with it; and i* beta leave to recommend it to Him 
especial notice of owners of Ore Beds at possessing qualities ot 
Treat importance, as by iht usa of it many ore bedscau be made 
very valuable, it being applicable in all casea when tbe Ora is 
magnetic. 

The qnalitv of the iron made la much improved by tha pro- 
cess of separation, inde-d f o «l iron can, after separation, ba 
made lYmu ore which would without it be considered mx worth 
working. There is also found to he a gieat savins in the trans- 
portation of ora, and in lima aud fual required to work tbe same 
uto Iron. 

Mechanics can be furnished ataho.t notice which will sepa- 
rate from half a ton to twenty tons ear h; in twenty-four hours. 

i. Qoul fiiif alsomantilacmrea to order , Cylindrical Fbrge ar*«J 
Blast Femme* BeUmwt, of the most improved construction, and 
which aie successfully u«eJ in nearly all the Forges and Fur- 
nacoa in Climun and all the adjoining counties. 

Januaiy 20th, 1834. MUf 
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HO do. of Edge Rails of SO lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
[chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Kims of 30, 33. and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 24, 3), 2J, 3, 34, 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail- 
wayCara and Locomotives of patent iron . 

The above will be sold free ul duty, to State Governments 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
partpaymoal. A AG. RALSTON. 

9 South Front aireat, Philadelphia. 


4 1 would not spoil a good mind than,' quoth the 
General. 4 But I suppose you are afraid to run, as 
your father has forbid it.’ 

4 1 dont care a solitary flint what Daddy says when 
my Irish is up,' exclaimed Job indignantly. 4 Bring 
out your nag and let's see it.* 

The General gave the order ; and as Job expect- 
ed, the sorrel mare, (once Jos Miller’s) was brought 
forward. 

While Job examined her, his adversary endea- 
vored all he could to fret him by dispraising his 
horse ; and Job appeared to be worked up to fever 
heat 

To cut short the story, the drove was slaked 
against twenty.five hundred dollars in a check upon 
the C — Bank. And the company adjourned to the 
General's track, to see the race. On the way Job 
stopped short, and facing the Genoral, asked very 
earnestly, 

4 Now you're «ure this aint Joe Miller’s Nag ? My 
mind sort o* misgives me, ease from what I've heard 
they sort o'favor like.* 

4 D n you Joe Miller and his nag also,* replied 

the General, 4 the mare is mine I tell you.* 

Thie appeared to be satisfactory. 

I have given you the General's description of Job’s 
running horse— done to fret him. It was by no 
means a correct one. Lazy Sam was a well made 
poneyof the Printer stock, but was of a mild, sleepy, 
sluggish disposition, until his mettle was rouaed. — 
He generally went with his eyes half shut, and bis 
head drooping at an angle of forty.five degrees. — 


Model* an*) samples of all the different kinds of Rail*, Chair*, 
Pina, Wedge*, Spike*, anil Splicing Plate*, in uee, both in this 
country and Groat Britain, will bo exhibited to those disposed io 
examine them. dllmoowr 


ALBANY 8EED-STORR AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
POSITORY. 

The subscriber having resumed the charge of th 
above establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra 
dan and oilier* with FRE8II GARDEN 8KED0, 
u pon very favorable terms, and of tbe growth of 
1833, warranted of the best qualify. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for it. and by experi- 
enced seedsmen; and those kinds Imported which cannot be rais- 
ed t« perfection in this cmiotry ; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon osgi-nuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there are any fkiloreshvre- 
afier. they should be represented to the subscriber; not that It Is 
passible to obviate unfavorable season* and circumstances but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perf ection approximated. 

Also— French Lueern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Sued, genuine Mangel Wurtsel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Bags, and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmers. 

W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market at. (opposite Post Office.) 

fCT Catalogues may be had at tbe 8tore; if sent for by moil, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
tuitice can be done In tbe execution. 

*** Mr. Tborburn is also Agent for the following publications, 
to wit:— 

New Yo*k Farm** and American Gardener's Magazine. 

Mechanics* Magazine and Register of Inventions Jfclmprove- 
menis. 

Amesican Railroad Jouekal and Advocate of Internal Im- 
provements; and the 

Niw- Yoek Ambeican, Daily, 7Vi- Weekly % and Semi- Weekly; 
either or mil of which may be seen and obtained by those wbo 
wish them* by calling at 347 AerU Market street, Albm ay. 
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New-Yore and Erik Railroad. — W e un 
derstand that Judo r Wright has been employ, 
ed, and left this city on the 22d, with two par- 
ties for Deerpark Gap, to commenee the prelim, 
inary survey of the route for this road. The 
survey now to be made is not of course to lo- 
cate, but merely to ascertain the practicability 
of the route. 


distant — not Jive years — when the Charleston 


Nashville, May 2, 1834. 
|Tu the Editor of the Railroad Journal. 

I Dear Sir, — A constant employment during 
all the winter in reconnoitering different routes 

ifor railroads in the western part of the State of 
j Tennessee, prevented me from giving you any 
account of the situation of the internal improve- 
ments in that State. The companies being now 
[organised, the officers elected, and the stock 
subscribed, I take the advantage of my first 
jleisure hour to send you my two reports to 
;the stockholders of the Jackson and Columbia 
Companies. 

In January last, stock to the amount of 


Wo promised in our last to give in the pre- 
sent number some good reasons why the state 
should aid iu the construction of a railroad 
through the southern tier of counties, but are 
obliged to omit them until our next. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the first an 
nual report to the stockholders of the 8. Carolina 
Railroad and Canal Company, since the comple- 
tion of the work. From the report we learn 
that the business of the road has been regularly 
increasing since the opening of the road, from 
about $000 to $3,400 per week. This increase 
has been effected, too, without the aid of the 
cotton crop, of which only about 4,000 bales 
have been transported on the railroad. 

The earnings of the road have been, from 
1st January to 1st May, $39,516.31. 

It should be borne in mind, at the same time,! 
that there has not been at any time, not even 
now, although great efforts have been made to 
obtain, a sufficient number of cars, both pas- 
senger and freight, of which 8 to 10 per week are 
added, to meet the demand. Two new locomo- 
tives are expected daily from Europe, and two 
others in this country arc in a state of forward- 
ness, which, when in use, will give them 
twelve or fourteen engines, twenty-four pas- 


railroad will be extended to the Mississippi, and ! j' • 500 » 0(W WR * subscribed for a line of railroad 
nat only to the Mississippi, but also to the Ohio.|| t0 ! he “■“"W 1 ri ! e * and M “ rch ? 
and to the navigable Waters emptying into ttoH" e ‘?P to *? Wtt * ,nad “ a "° “m ’ “ ^ 
Uulf of Mexicof thus opening an easy, cheap! hf’T d ‘ rect,on ' ,rom Columba, Maury county 
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products of the most fertile country in the world. ! he C .°. ro P? n y> ^ a r 'S ht t0 ex ' 

w*. ,i otl * c 3 . r i itend their road in the western districts, increas- 

We have not, to-day, room for .extract. from"; 9tock to the amount of onc mi)lion of 

dollars, the two roads will be soon connected 
by an intermediate line. 

I examined all the country, and furnished 
the companies with estimates of the probable 
cost of tne work, and it is on account of those 
reports that the stock has been so liberally sub- 
scribed. In Jackson the commissioners were 
[obliged to strike out $430,000, the amount 
subscribed over the capital of the Company, 
thereby reducing the subscription of the larg- 
st stockholders to 159 shares each. 

East Tennessee lias had a charter for a rail- 
road since 1831, and is now making prepara- 
tion to join the west in improving the internal 
communication of the State ; ana I can assure 
you that within 6 or 7 years an uninterrupted 
[communication will be opened between New- 
York and New-Orleans, either by the Valley of 
the Clinch, through Abingdon, Virginia, joining 
the Petersburg railroad ; or through the Valley 
of the French Broad, by Ashville, m>rth Caro- 
lina, joining Athens, Georgia, or Hamburgh, 
South Carolina, by which the mail will be car- 
ried over the route in 5 or 6 days. 

A railroad through the centre of the State of 
Tennessee will be of inestimable advantage, 
not only to that State, but to the whole Union, 
[as it will be the great rendezvous of all the 
emigrants to the Valley of the Mississippi, af- 
fording a speedy and easy transportation ; open- 
ing the markets of the north-east and south- 
west for the products of her rich soil and mild 
climate, so well calculated for wheat, hemp, 
tobacco, and cotton ; and also for her inex- 
haustible quarries of marble, beds of coal, veins 
of ore of every metal, found amongst her beau- 
tiful and picturesque mountains. 

1 am sincerely yours, &c. 

J. B. Pbtitval, Civil Engineer. 


this report, and shall therefore refer to it again. 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of 
an other report, the report of J. Edgar Thomp- 
son, Esq., Engineer of the Oxford railroad in 
Pennsylvania — another link in the grand At- 
lantic line. The Oxford railroad is only nine- 
teen aud two-fillhs miles in length, commencing 
at the Columbia Railroad, forty-five and a half 
miles from Philadelphia, aud terminating at 
the Maryland line. By the completion ofj 
this road, Pennsylvania will have performed 
her part towards the accomplishment of the 
grandest scheme of internal improvement ev- 
er contemplated in this or any other country. 
She wil^ave forged another link of a chain 
which, >Wien completed, will tend more to the 
permanence of the Union than all the plans of) 
all the. politicians of the age. We must lay 
this, also, on the table until another week. 

Tennessee Railroads. — We are indebted to 
Col. Pxtitval, formerly of the Charleston, S. 
C. Railroad, but at present of Tennessee, for the 
following communication, relative to the works 
in contemplation in that State, and also for his 
reports upon two routes, one from Jackson to 
the Mississippi, and the other from Columbia, 
through Mount Plsasant, to the Tennessee river, 
which will be fouud in the present number of| 
the Journal. 

We are the more indebted to Col. Petitval for 
these reports, as they are, we think, the first 
which have cotoato hand from Tennessee since 
the establishment of the Journal ; they are not, 
we trust, the last from the same quarter, as no 
State in the Union will be more benefitted by 
the introduction of railroads than Tennessee. 
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On the Color of the Air and of Deep Waters , 
and on some other Analogous Fugitive Co- 
lors. By Count Xavier De Maistre. 
Translated from the Bib. Univ. by Prof. 
J. Griscom. [From the American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts.] 

The blue color of the sky is accounted 
for, by supposing that the sun’s light, reflect- 
ed by the surface of the earth, is not entirely 
transmitted by the atmosphere and lost in 
space, but that the molecules of air reflect 
and disperse the blue ray. Why this ray is 
reflected in preference to the indigo and vio- 
let, which are more refrangible, and appear 
to be more easily reflected, is a circumstance 
not accounted for. 

The same blue reflection is observed in 
deep sea water, and in lakes, and rivers, 
when they are limpid. 

The same singular phenomenon is also 
witnessed in various substances of different 
natures, which have no apparent analogy : 
thus, opaline substances are blue by reflec- 
tion ; the noble opal, (independently of the 
partial rays which give so high a value to this 
stone, and which are attributed to natural 
fissures,*) reflects a general blue color, 
which is also observed in some other sili- 
ceous stones, and which is still more obvi- 
ous in opaline glass. A weak solution of 
soap is slightly blue ; the jelly of lchthyo- 
colla is more so, and an infusion of the bark 
of the large chesnut tree, ( maronnier ,) which 
is perfectly opaline, still more. Newton 
speaks of a wood which he calls nephritic, 
the infusion of which is opaline. In the Si- 
cilian sea, at the mouth of the Giaretta, (the 
ancient Simethus.) specimens of amber are 
found which are in great request on account 
of their highly opaline properties. 

A blue reflection is also observed in cer- 
tain bodies which are opaque-white when re- 
duced to plates thin enough to transmit light. 
A familiar example occurs in the skin co- 
vering the veins, which transmits a blue, al- 
though neither the skin nor the blood is of 
that color. 

The mixture of white with black and with 
transparent colors gives in painting nume- 
rous examples of opaline blue. 

This blue color is the only one which 
can be explained on the theory of thin plates, 
by supposing that the particles of opaline 
bodies have just the dimensions requisite to 
reflect the blue ray. This explanation de* 
rives some probability from observing that 
the color transmitted by these bodies is the 
complementary yellow of the reflected blue. 
This theory, however, presents great diffi- 
culties, and it is not intended absolutely to 
admit it in this essay. 

The analogy between the colors of opa- 
line substances and those observed in the air 
and waters, will become obvious by an exa- 
mination of their action on reflected and 
transmitted light, proving that the phenome- 
na are owing to the same cause. 

Opaline glass is produced by mingling in 
the common metal of white glass a portion 
of calcined bones, which gives a blue shade 
without much impairing the transparency. 
The bone powder appears to be in a state of 
xtreme division, or a kind of demi-solution, 
which does not disperse the transmitted light. 

The color of the light transmitted by opa- 
line bodies varies according to the volume of 
the mass ; it is yellow if the body is thin, 
and becomes successively orange and red in 

* Thu wu the opinion of the celebrated Hauy. 


proportion to the increase of thickness. The 
analogy of the air with opaline substances 
is not only manifest in the blue reflection, 
but also in its action on transmitted light, 
which becomes successively yellow, orange, 
and red, according to the volume of air and 
the kind of aqueous vapors with which it is 
impregnated. When the sun is high, and his 
light crosses only the purest and thinnest 
portions of the atmosphere to reach the 
clouds, they are white, with a slight tinge of 
yellow; they become sometimes yellow and 
orange as the sun declines ; and at length 
red and purple when his light grazes the 
earth, and is transmitted by the densest 
portion of the air, and loaded with the va- 
pors of the evening. 

But it often happens that the colors do 
not appear, and that the sun sets without 
producing them. It is not, therefore, to the 
purity of the air alone that we must attri- 
bute the opaline property of the atmosphere, 
but to the mixture of air and vapor mingled 
in a special manner, and producing an ef- 
fect similar to bone dust in opaline glass ; 
neither is it the quantity of water in the air 
which occasions the colors, for when the 
weather is very damp it is more transparent 
than during a time of drought. Distant 
mountains are seen more distinctly, a well 
known prognostic of rain ; the sun then sets 
without producing colors, it looks white 
through the fog and damp vapors of the 
morning, but when the clouds are colored 
red by the setting sun, the phenomenon is 
generally deemed the signal of fine wea- 
ther, because these colors are a proof of 
the dryness of the air when these contain 
only the peculiar diffused vapors which give 
it its opaline quality. In this state of things 
the disc of the sun appears like a red fiery 
globe divested of rays. 

The blueness of the sky, therefore, varies 
according to the kind of vapor which is 
spread through the air ; and what renders it 
unquestionable that its blue color is caused 
by these vapors is, that it appears black 
when seen from the highest points of the 
globe, above which there is not sufficient va- 
por to reflect the blue color. 

Limpid waters, when they have sufficient 
depth, reflect like air a blue color from be- 
low ; it is of a deeper shade, because it is 
not mixed with white light ; very often it is 
not perceived at all ; the reflection from the 
surface, on which the sky and surroundiog 
objects are painted as in a mirror, ^ften oc- 
casions the disappearance of the internal 
reflection, or forms with it complex shades. 

VVe have seen that the property which 
air possesses of producing colors is derived 
from the presence of watery vapor ; analo- 
gy leads us tojpresume that this property in 
water arises from a mixture of air which it 
always contains to a greater or less amount. 

Although the blue color of water is often 
masked by numerous causes, it is sometimes 
exhibited in all its intensity ; a fine example 
of it is witnessed in looking at the Rhone 
from the bridge at Geneva. The river 
seems to flow from an ultramarine* source. 
The spectator is in the most favorable sit- 
uation for observing the internal reflection 
disengaged, os much as possible under an 
open sky, from the reflection at the surface. 

Agitation of the surface has a great ef- 
fect on the color. A tranquil sea sometimes 
reflects the warm color of the horizon, re- 

* Haring tha blot color of t)u ultramarina paint. 


presenting all the tints of a luminous sky so 
exactly, that the sky and sea appear to be 
blended with each other; but if a gentle 
breeze ruffles the surface, the brilliant tints 
vanish, and the blue from the interior imme- 
diately predominates. 

Such is also the cause which enables one 
to distinguish the course of the Rhone far 
into the waters of the Leman : the progres- 
sive motion of the river in the motionless 
water of the lake produces an agitation 
which diminishes the brilliant reflection of 
the sky and renders the color of the water 
more sensible. 

The green tint which the sea often as- 
sumes may seem to throw some doubt on this 
property of reflecting the blue ray, regard- 
ed as inherent in the nature of water ; but 
this green color is observable only when the 
depth of the sea is insufficient, that is, when 
the bottom may reflect the transmitted light. 

In looking at the sea from an elevation of 
about fifty toises, on the shore of the island 
of Capri, I observed spots which were of 
the finest green, much more luminous than 
the dark blue sea with which they were 
surrounded. To ascertain the cause, I took 
a boat and proceeded to the place. The 
spots then were no longer perceptible, but I 
soon re-discovered them, and found that the 
color was occasioned by white rocks, which 
were easily distinguished, notwithstanding 
their great depth, from the dark sandy bot- 
tom in which they reposed. These rocks, 
viewed in a vertical direction, were of a 
lighter green than when seen from the 
height, but I could not doubt that they were 
the cause of the phenomenon. 

To settle the point by direct experiment, I 
prepared a square sheet of tinned iron, 
fourteen inches long, painted it white on one 
side, suspended it horizontally to a cord, and 
sunk it in a deep place, where the water un- 
der the boat was blue, without any mixture 
of green, watching the effect under the shade 
of an umbrella which was held over my 
head. At the depth of twenty-five feet it 
acquired a very sensible green tinge, and 
this color became more and more intense to 
the depth of forty feet, when it was of a 
beautiful green, inclining to yellow ; at six- 
ty feet the color was the same, but of a dark- 
er shade, and the square figure of the plate 
was no longer distinguishable ; until at 
eighty feet there was apparent only an un- 
certain glimmering of green, which soon dis- 
appeared. 

We thus perceive that the light of the 
sun transmitted through water, and reflected 
from a white surface, produces green. The 
cause may be readily conceived by admitting 
in deep waters the same opaline property 
which we recognize in air. The light, after 
penetrating a mass of one hundred feet of 
water, to reach the plate and return to the 
surface, ought to be yellow, like that which 
would be transmitted by an opaline fluid ; this 
color reflected by the plate, mixed with the 
blue which reaches the eye from all quar- 
ters, produces the green. If the bottom of 
the sea were white, like ceruse, the waters 
near the shore would present the same green 
tint which the plate produced at different 
depths ; but the bottom is generally of a, 
dark grey, which reflects less light, and 
therefore yields only a dark and uncertain 
green : hence the green color of the sea, as 
witnessed near the shore, is owing to the re- 
flection of light from its bottom. To leave 
no room for doubt in this matter, I took a 
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n consequence of its being mingled with no 
other light. (To be continued.) 

Report to the Commissioners of the Columbia 
Railroad , in the State of Tennessee , on the 
practicability of the project, with the probable 
cost of Construction: By Joiin B. Petitval, 
Civil Engineer. [Communicated for the 
Railroad Journal, &c.j 

Columbia, March, 1834. 

To Samuel H. Williams, John Miller, Ed- 
mund W. Dale, P. R. Booker, John Brown, 
Alexander Brown, H. Langtry, and Francis S 
Walker, Esquires, Commissioners cf the Co- 
lumbia and Tennessee Railroad : 

Gentlemen, — In conformity with your in- 
structions of the 10th of February last, directing 
me to make the preliminary surveys, explora- 
tion, and reconnoitering, in regard to the practi- 
cability of constructing a railroad from the town 
of Columbia, passing by the village of Mount 
Pleasant, to a point on Tennessee river, be- 
tween a landing place, five miles above Car- 
rollsville, and the mouth of Tom’s Creek, also 
the probable cost of construction, I have the 
honor to report, that, 

Leaving the village of Mount Pleasant in a 
south-west direction, and following the Valley 
of the Bigl»y Creek, by Mrs. NightiugnH’s Hol- 
low, and avoiding the head waters of Swan 
Creek, the line of railroad will arrive to the 
culminating point of the hills of the Big Buffalo, 
crossing only Saw creek, in a distance of about! 
13 miles. 

The spinning factory built in the hollow is 
the only material obstruction ; but in bargain- 
ing for the place, the company will have the ad. 
vantage of a good water-power for a saw-mill 
Four streams will be successively crossed at 
right angles, viz. ; the Big Buffalo, the Little 
Buffalo, the Forty-eight, and Green river, in a 
distance of 26 miles. 

Bending the course more to the south, for to 
take advantage of the valley of Green river, 
near Waynesboro', the Jjne has to pass after- 
ward over a very hilly country ; but the val- 
ley of Eagle Creek will be followed for some 
time, and, by a gentle undulat'ng ground, the 
road will reach a landing-place on Tennessee 
river, between Ellis' Ferry and Roche’s Farm, 
where a good spot will be selected in a distance 
of about 15 miles from Waynesboro'. 

The estimate for that southtrn route will be 
as follows : 

5 miles at (5,000 
The Factory 

1 mile at (7,000 - 

2 “ 5,000 - 

3 “ 4,000 - 

2 “ 5,000 - 

Crossing the Buffalo river 
2 miles at (6,000 


(25,000 

4,500 

7.000 
10,000 
12,000 
10,000 

1.000 
12,000 

75.000 

54.000 
5,000 

40.000 

16.000 
30,000 


15 “ 5,000 

9 “ 6,000 

1 “ 5,000 

4 “ 10,000 

4 " 4,000 

6 “ 6,000 

54 (301,500 

Contingent expenses at 5 per cent. (15,075 

Whole amount of construction for 
the Southern Line ... (316,575 

For the iron plates at the same 
price as for the Charleston and 
Hamburgh Railroad, 17 tons per 
mile, at (45, - - (765 

1,000 lbs. 5-in. spikes at 9 cts. 90 


For 45 miles of road at (855 - 


(855 


(46,170 


(362,745 

Leaving Mount Pleasant in a western direc- 
tion, the ridge of the Bigby Creek will be 
avoided by Gordon’s Hollow, and Swan Creek 

crossed between W. Thomas's and 's 

mill ; then, passing about half a mile north off 
Grinder's old stana, and avoiding the head wa- 
ters of Grinder's Little Rock house and Trace 


Creeks, the line will follow a straight course fori 
about 20 miles in the barren, and bending a lit-f 
tie to the south, take advantage of the valley of] 
Sinking Creek, cross Buffalo river, at Thomp- 
son, and reach Cottom's Ferry, by the valley 
of Bee Creek. 

The estimate for this line will be as follows : 


4 miles at (5,000 
3 “ 7,000 

3 “ 4,000 

Crossing Swan creek - 
20 miles at (4,000 
6 “ 5,000 

Crossing Buffalo river - 
3 miles at (10,000 

3 “ 6,000 

4 “ 8,000 


(20,000 

21,000 

12,000 

700 

80,000 

30,000 

1,000 

30.000 

18.000 
32,000 


46 (244,700 

Contingent expenses, at 5 per cent. (12,235 


(256,935 

Iron plates for 46 m. of road at (835, (39,330 


(296,265| 

The country between Bee and March Creeks 
being generally inundated at common high 
water, no convenient lauding place will be 
found above Jenning’s Bluff the line of rail-] 
road will reach that point in three different di-j 
rections. 

1st, — By the Valley of Cedar Creek. 

For the foregoing line from 

Mount Pleasant to Buffalo (164,700 
1 mile at (10,000 - - 10,000 

5 “ 5,000 - - 25,000 

5 “ 6,000 - . 30,000 

4 “ 8,000 - - 32,000 


(261,700 

Contingent, at 5 per cent. (13,085 


51 miles of iron plates at (855 


(274,785 
. (43,605 


2d, — By the Big Rock house Creek. 
For the foregoing line from 
Mouut Pleasant to Buffalo (164,700 
3 miles at (10,000 - - 30,006 

5 “ 7,000 . - 35.000 

2 “ 6,000 - - 12,000 

3 “ 8,000 - - 24,000 


(318,390 


(265,700 

Contingent, at 5 per cent. 13,285 


49 miles of iron plates at (555 


(278,985 

(41,895 


3d, — By Hurricane Creek. 

For the foregoing line from 
Mount Pleasant to Buffalo (164,700 

1 mile at (6,000 ... 6,000 

2 " 10,000 - - - 20,000 

8 “ 8,000 - - . 64,000 


(320,880 


(254,700 

Conti ngerit, at 5 per cent. (12,735 


(267,435 


47 miles of iron plater at (855 - - 40,184 


(307,620| 

Columbia to Mount Pleasant. 

As the point of departure from town, and the 
location of the depository in the village, demand 
some consideration, which will be hereafter 
determined by the board of directors, I have 
only to give the estimate of the intermediate 

r ound, which I divide as follow : 

miles at (6,000 . . - (12,000 

|3 “ 8,000 - - - 24,000 

6 “ 5,000 - - - 30,000 


Contingent, at 5 per cent. 

11 miles of iron plates at (855 


(66.000 

(3,3001 


(69,300 

(9,405 


(78 f 705| 


Recapitulation of the different Lines. 
South Line. 

11 miles from Columbia to Mount 

Pleasant ... (78,705 

54 miles from Mount Pleasant to 

Roche's Place - . (365,745 


65 Whole amount 


- (441,450 

Middle Line. 

11 miles from Columbia to Mount 

Pleasant ... (78,705 

46 miles from Mount Pleasant to 

Cottom’s Ferry - - (296,265 

57 Whole amount ... (374,970 
1st North Line. 

11 miles from Columbia to Mount 

Pleasant ... (78,705 

51 miles from Mount Pleasant to Jen- 
ning’s Bluff, by the Valley of 
Cedar Creek - (318,390 


62 Whole amount 


- (397,095 

2d North Line. 

11 miles from Columbia to Mount 

Pleasant - - - (78,705 

49 miles from Mount Pleasant to Jen- 
ning’s Bluff, by the Valley of 
the Big Rock house Creek - (320,880 


60 Whole amount 


- (399,585 

3d North Line. 

11 miles from Columbia to Mount 

Pleasant - (78,705 

47 miles from Mount Pleasant to 
Jenning's Bluff, by the Valley 
of Hurricane Creek - (367,620 


58 Whole amount ... (386,325 

The foregoing estimates are made on the 
supposition that the company will follow the 
plan of construction adopted in the Charleston 
and Hamburgh railroad, with some modifica- 
tions and improvements indispensable in the 
rocky soil of Maury County, the steam power 
also being the only in operation for locomotion 
on the road. 

It is very satisfactory to me, in closing this 
report, to inform you that your great and ad- 
vantageous undertaking will be very well re- 
ceived in the community at large, and that the 
relinquishment of land and timber will be easily 
obtained in any direction where the railroad 
may pass. I take this opportunity also to 
thank two of your members, Messrs. P. R. 
Booker and Alexander Brown, who joined with 
me in that journey, regardless of the inclemen. 
ny of the weather, or the difficulty of the roads. 
Their great knowledge of the country has been 
extremely useful, ana their polite and kind at- 
tention very agreeable. 


Report to the Commissioners of the Western 
Railroad, of the State of Tennessee , on the 
practicability, utility , and advantage of the 
project. By John B. Pbtitval, Civil En- 
gineer. 

For the information of the public, we the 
subscribers, four of the Western Railroad Com- 
missioners, beg leave to report, that with Col. 
Petitval, an experienced and scientific engineer, 
who has been engaged for the last five years in 
the general survey, location, and construction 
of the Charleston and Hamburgh Railroad, 
now in operation, we have viewed aud ex- 
plored the country and ground from Jackson 
in the direction of Randolph, and of Fulton* 
and of the mouth of Cole Creek, and of Ash- 
port, all on the Mississippi river, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the practicability of the estab- 
lishment of a railroad from Jackson to the said 
river. And, we are satisfied, beyond a possi- 
ble doubt , of the practicability of* the project ; 

;nse thereof will be much I 


and that the expense i 
than has been generally supposed. But, for a 
particular detail on the subject, we refer to the 
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report of said Engineer, which is herewith sub. 
mitted for public consideration. 

Benjamin Parsons, 
Jos. H. TjSLbot, 
Francis 8. Cole, 
Jambs Elrod. 
Jackson, January 21, 1834. 

To Col. Joseph H. Talbot, James Elrod, Fran- 
cis 8. Coxe, and Benjamin Parsons, Esqs 
Commissioners of the Western Railroad. 
Gentlemen ,— In conformity with your in- 
struction of the 7th inst. directing me to make 
the preliminary surveys, exploration and recon- 
noitoring, of several routes, in regard to the prac- 
ticability of a railroad from four points on the 
Mississippi river, viz. : 

1st. Randolph, 

2d. Fulton, 

3d. The mouth of Coal Creek, 

4th. Ashport, to Jackson, passing by Browns 
ville; as well as every statistical document 
and information which can be collected, in re- 
gard to the productions and resources of that 
part of the country, furnishing an adequate 
freight to the probable expenditure in the con- 
struction of said railroad, and the necessary 
engines to the same, I have the honor to report] 
that. 

In taking advantage of the Low-ground atj 
about half a mile below the town of Randolph, 
and following for about three miles the same 
valley in an eastern direction, deep excavations 
near the river-bluff will be unnecessary ; the 
bridging over Indian Creek is of no conse- 
quence, but the crossing of the head waters of 
McLemore’s Creek, the country for two miles 
near Covington, the bottom and crossing of 
Hatchie river, over which a draw-bridge will 
be probably necessary, require minute observa- 
tions to locate the railway on the most advan- 
tageous ground. The balance of the route fol- 
lowing an undulating country gives the advan- 
tage of a graduated road. 

The distance from Randolph to Brownsville 
is about 40 miles, reducible to nearly 37 miles ; 
in adopting the mode of construction which has 
been used in the Charleston and Hamburgh 
Railroad, of piles and sleepers as suitable to 
the different nature of the soil, and graduation, 
constructing also the road for steam power 
only, the average estimate is at $3,850 per 
mile, making for 

37 miles - $138,750 

Contingent expenses at 5 per 
cent/. . 6,937 50 


Whole distance from Randolph 

to Brownsville $145,687 50 1 

Fulton. — The bluff at Fulton requires some 
deep excavation, and the country for about four 
miles is hilly and broken; the distance to 
Brownsville, following the gradual slope of the 
hills of the north bank of Hatchie river, cross- 
ing Cane and Town creeks, and avoiding the 
head waters of Rhea’s and Lagoon creeks, is 
about 36 miles, on the following average esti- 
mate : 

Excavations . . . $4,000 
6 miles at 5,200 . . 31,200 
15 do. at 3,850 . . 57,750 
15 do. at 4,000 . . 35,000 

$137,950 

Contingent expenses 

at 5 per cent. $6,897 50 


Whole distance from Fulton to 
Brownsville $144,847 50 

Coal Creek. — The mouth of Coal creek 
presents a very high bluff, surrounded by hills 
which require great excavations. The distance 
to Brownsville is about 33 miles, following forj 
the last 20 miles the same route as the Fulton 
line. The estimate is as follows : 

Excavations, . . . $6,000 

4 miles at $5,550 per 
mile 22,200 

4 do. at 4,675 do. 18,700 

5 do. at 4*200 do. 21,000 


5 do. at 3350 do. 19,250 
15 do. at 3,000 do. 45,000 


$132,150 


• Contingent expenses 
at 5 per cent $6,607 50 


Whole distance from Coal creek 

to Brownsville $138,757 50 

Ashport. — The country from Ashport, on 
the bank of the Mississippi river, extends for 
about 7 miles on a low level ground, intersect- 
ed by lakes, slough, cane brake, partly over- 
flowed every year, and exposed to inundation 
onoe or twice in the course of 15 or 20 years ; 
leaving the low ground, the line of road will 
jeross a very hilly country for about 5 miles,! 
I and a rolling ground for about 4 miles. The] 
continuation will be by the same route as the 
two foregoing. The whole distance to Browns- 
ville is about 31 miles, estimated at an average 
of $4,475 per mile, 
giving for 31 miles, $138,725 
Contingent expenses 
[of 10 per cent. . . . 13,872 50 

*152,597 50 

As the foundation through the Mississippi 
bottom appears to me soft and unsettled, re- 
quiring mud sills or braces, I thought proper to 
increase the contingent expenses at 10 per 
cent. 

Jackson. — The ground one-fourth of a mile 
north of Brownsville being very advantageous, 
the line will pass that place at about that dis- 
tance, and curving to the south follow an easy 
undulating country for about five miles ; then 
taking advantage of some valleys in the east- 
ern direction, retake g perfectly level land 
heading the waters of Cypress and Cub creeks. 
Johnson creek will be crossed without bridge 
by common piling. The bottom of the south 
fork of Forked Deer river being good and hard 
will be crossed also without additional expense; 
and a substantial bridge built over the river at 
a moderate price. The railroad reaching the 
west end of Jackson in a very nearly straight 
line of about 24 miles, at the average estimate 
of $3,875 per mile ; making . . $93,000 
Contingent expenses at 5 per cent, 4,650 


Whole distance from Brownsville 

to Jackson $97,650 

The ratios of the four points of departure 
from the bank of the Mississippi river and the 
different estimate to Brownsville are, viz. : 
Distance 34 miles, amounting to $145,172 50 
Brownsville to Jackson 24 miles, 97,650 00 


58 milesof wood construction, $243,022 50 
For the iron plates at the same price as for 
the Charleston and Hamburg Railroad, 17 tons 
per mile, at $45 each . $765 
1000 lbs. of 5 inch 
jspikes at 8 cents ... 90 

$855 

For 58 miles of road at $855 

leach . . . $49,590 

Whole amount of construction 292,612 50 

The necessary utensils, and employments 
for the road are as follows : 

2 Locomotive engines, 

$5,500 each, . . . $11,000 
10 Freight cars, at $110 
each, and 

4 Passenger cars, at 
$400 each to an en- 
gine, equals $2,700 x 2 5,400 

4 Turnouts, with water 
stations ,revol vin a plat- 
forms, dec., at $o00 

each 2,000 

For three depositories, 
with regular tracks, 
tools, work shops, of- 
fices, dec 4,000 

Engineer department, su- 
perintendance, sur- 
veys, d&c. .... 18,000 


$40,400 


Contingent expenses at 
10 per cent. . . 4,040 


44,440 


$75 per mile, .... $4,350 
[Superintendance, salary of 
officers, clerks, laborers, 
dec 15,000 


Total amount of expen- 
ditures for the comple- 
tion of the whole line 
of railway to be put in 
operation in the first 

quarter of 1837 $337,652 50 

in compliance with the second part of my in- 
structions , 1 submit to you the following state- 
ment of exports and imports taken from the 
latest statistical data and information collected 
from the more enlightened farmers and mer- 
chants. 

Madison county, 9,000 bales of 
cotton at a toll of $1 40 per 

bale, 

Henderson county, 6,000 bales of 
cotton, at a toll of $1 40 per bale, 

Carroll county, 4,000 bales of cot- 
ton, at a toll of $1 40 per bale, 

Gibson county, 2,000 bales of cot- 
ton, at a toll of 1 40, . . . . 

Haywood county, 8,000 bales of 
cotton, at a toll of 90 cents, . 

Tipton county, including the cot- 
ton from Hardeman and Fay- 
»ctte counties, deposited at Cov- 


$12,600 

8,400 

5,600 

2,800 

7,200 


40 cents, 

Corn, flour, hay, oats, tobacco, 
lumber, &c., equal to one-fourth 

4,000 

of the cotton receipts, . . ... 

The imports are equal to the ex- 
ports of cotton, as regards the 

10,300 

toll, 

40,600 

Transportation of the daily mail, 

3,000 

Passengers 

6,000 

Supposed receipt per annum . . 
Yearly expenses ; repairs 
on 58 miles of road, at 

$100,500 


$19,350 


Nett receipts per annum . . . $81,150 

I cannot close this report without express- 
ing all my gratitude to every settler whom I 
visited in Madison, Haywood and Tipton coun- 
ties, for their prompt and accurate information 
received in regard to the undertaking, and their 
kind hospitality offered to me in every house ; 
and among others, by Col. W. H. Henderson, 
Maj. John T. Brown, Maj. W. Conner, Col. 
Bodler, Col. W. Gilliland, R. C. Campbell, 
Esq., Henry Williams, Esq., and W. Potter, 
Esq., volunteering themselves as guides and pi- 
lots, without regard to the inclemency of tne 
weather or the difficulty of the roads. 

J. B. Petitval, Civil Engineer. 
Jackson, Jan. 20, 1834. 

[ From the London Court Magazine.] 

Summer Songs, by Mbs. Hkmams. 

O! YE HOURS. 

O ! yc hours, ye sunny hours ! 

Flouting lightly by, 

Are ye come with birds snd flowery, 

Odours and the blue sky 1 
Yes, we come, again we come, 

Through the wood paths free, 

Bringing many a wanderer home, 

With the bird and bee. 

O ! ye hours, ye aunny hours, 

A re ye wafting song 1 
Doth wild music strain in showers 
All the groves among 1 
Ye*, the nightingale ia there, 

While the starlight reigns, 

Making young leaves and sweet air 
Tremble with her strains. 

O ! ye hours, ye sunny hours! 

In your silent flow, 

Ye arc mighty powers! 

Bring me bliss or wo? 

Ask not this !— oh ! ask not this ! 

Yield your hearts awhile 
To the soft wind's balmy kiss. 

And the heaven's bright smile. 

Throw not shades of anxious thought 
O'er the glowing flowers ! 

We are come with sunshine fraught, 
dues lion not the boors ! 
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Dry Rot. — An officor of the navy, now dead, 
was informed by the Rev. 6. Williams, ofRhi- 
colos, in North Wales, that it had been found, 
from lone experience, that the water in the re- 
servoirs lor supplying the precipitate pits at the 
copper. mine works at Parry’s mountain in An- 
elesea, has the property of preserving timber 
from decay and dry rot in a surprising manner, 
by the short process of steeping it therein 
a few weeks only, and that it has such a power 
ful effect in hardening the wood, as to blunt the 
sharpest tools. It, consequently, is found ne- 
cessary to shape and fit the wood completely 
for the use intended, before it is put into this 
water for seasoning. 

The water at Parry’s mine is impregnated 
with copper, sulphuric and vitriolic acids. It 
is preserved in large reservoirs for supplying 
the precipitate pits, which are filled with old 
iron, that attracts the copper from the water. 

It appears that the farmers, when they find 
their timber for agricultural purposes too green 
for immediate use, steep it for a few days in the 
copper-water, which has the power of extract- 
ing the sap, and fitting it for use properly 
seasoned. 

I understand that a complete transmutation 
takes place in the iron, it gradually becomes 
incru8led with the copper, whilst at the same 
time the acids act as a corrodent ; so that a 
piece of iron thrown in, after a certain time, 
comes out copper, but Whether weight for 
weight, or size for size, I do not recollect. 

The Admiralty, I belie re, are in the posses- 
sion of this information ; if, however, the pre- 
sent method of immersing ships and timber 
in sea-water is successful in curing or pre- 
venting the dry rot, we certainly cannot obtain 
a more easy or cheap method for gaining the 
desired end. The component parts of sea- 
water, common salt, marine magnesia, and sa- 
lenite, are very dissimilar to those of the mine- 
ral waters of Parry’s mine, and it will be curious 
if both, nevertheless, produce the same effect 
upon wood. — [U. S. Journal.] 


AGRICULTURE, Ac 


[From the New- York Farmer .] 

Credit — Sheep. — There are two requisites 
to obtain credit, good character and business 
capabilities or habits. These are the poor 
man’s riches. Credit, like all other good things, 
must be judiciously resorted to, and carefully 
guarded, otherwise it will prove a source o 
misfortune and pain. The following is from 
the Genesee Farmer : 

Late in the summer of 1830, 1 borrowed $100, 
and went into the neighboring towns and pur- 
chased sixty-eight sheep, at the average cost of 
$1.30 per head, which left me remaining on 
hand $13 of my borrowed money. At this 
time I had on hand twelve sheep, which, with 
those I bought, made me a flock of eighty head. 
The next winter I kept them on good fine hay, 
without any grain, until the first of March, when 
as the ground was bare, I quit feeding hay, and 
turned them out upon my old pastures, and 
commenced feeding a little corn. The winter 
of 1830-31 , it will be recollected, was one of 
uncommon severity; but notwithstanding its 
length and coldness, I lost but one sheep, and 
that by casualty. I continued feeding grain un- 
til the first of May, when, as the grass had got 
a considerable growth, I thought it unnecessary 
and quit entirely. That season I raised thirty- 
six lambs, which increased my flock to 115. In 
June I sold the wool produced by my old sheep 
for $150 08. I went and redeemed my note, and 
had left of money I received for wool j&44. The 
winter of 1831-32 I fed my sheep as before, but 
lost three head ; consequently, in[ the spring, 
had but 112 to shear, which produced 300 
pounds ; this I sold at the very low price of 35 
cents the pound, or $105 for 300 pounds. The 
same season I raised 45 lambs, and sold 60 
head of my old sheep for $78.60 ; making the 
amount of sales from my flock that season 


$181.60. In the winter of 1832-33, I lost 6 
sheep ; in the spring sheared 91 ; but in conse- 
quence of the great proportion of lambs, the 
produce of wool was small. I retained a num- 
ber of fleeces for home use, and sold the re- 
mainder (176 pounds) for 50 cents the pound, 
or $88 for what I had to sell 

Thus it will be seen that my flock, for three 
years, has averaged 94 head, and that the actual 
sales from it have amounted to $419. The last 
summer I raised 30 lambs, and sold none of my 
old sheep ; consequently, in August last, when 
the three years had expired since my purchase, 
I had on hand 119 sneep, which is 25 above 
the average for three years past, and which 25 
sheep were worth at that time $2 the head — 
making $50 for 25. This added to ray sales 
would make $469 for the produce of 94 sheep 
for three years, or $156.33 for one — equal to 
$1.66 per head annually. 

I have made the following estimate of the ex- 
pense of keeping 100 sheep for one year. I 
may be incorrect ; if so, I hope some of your 
correspondents will correct me. 

Twenty acres of good land, well turfed, will 
keep 100 sheep a year, viz. : five acres of mea- 
dow, producing two tons of hay to the acre, will 
winter, and fifteen acres of good pasture land 
will summer them. Twenty acres of land at 
$40 per acre would cost $800, and 100 sheep, 
at $2 the head, $200 : making the cost of land 
and sheep $1,000. 

Interest on $1000 one year, is - - - $70.00 
Cutting and securing 5 acres of grass - 5.00 

Thirty bushels of corn, at 4s. - - - 15.00 

One barrel of salt, at 16s. 2.00 

Washing and shearing 100 sheep - - 5.00 


$97.00 

If the above estimate be correct, it will be 
seen that I have realized from my flock a nett 
profit of more than fifty per cent, for three 
years together. W. G. B. 

Genoa, March 31, 1834. 

Doo Power. — John Farley, of Danville, Vt., 
advertises a patent “ Dog Churn.” He says, 
that churning is performed by the labor of 
dogs ; and that the machine may be applied to 
other uses, such as turning grindstones and 
washing clothes. Women may now introduce 
“dog power” into their kitchens and dairy 
rooms, and seat thems/lves in the parlor. 

"“Apples in England. — The reporter of the 
Covent Garden Market, in Loudon’s Magazine, 
observes that, apples are supplied altogether 
from our owu growth ; very few foreign have 
yet fc been imported, or are likely to be, as our 
own stock is yet very good : indeed, with 
tolerable seasons, we shall always have enough, 
as our plantations are now much extended, 
and, from the introduction of so many new 
varieties, generally more productive. Of pears 
we have no supply at present : it will require 
time, care, and attention, to effect a change in 
this article, equal to the present demand for it. 

Cultivation of Vinf.s, Cucurbits ceae. — 
Lay out your ground in hills four and a half 
feet asunder, each way, raising them consi- 
derably above the natural surface of the 
ground, with the hills inclined towards the 
south. Having prepared your hills you are 
ready to commence planting. Distribute no 
less than ten or fifteen seeds in a hill, cover- 
ing them one quarter of an inch in depth. 
As soon as the plants have made their appear- 
ance, take of ashes or soot two parts, plaster 
one part, pulverized charcoal one part, mix 
these ingredients together, until the mixture 
is well incorporated. With this composition 
enter your garden or field, in the morning, 
,wl ile the dew is on, and with a quantity in 
your hand throw it over the plants, dusting 
them as much as possible, in order to suf- 
focate the insects, taking particular care to 
dust the under part of the leaves.* 


| By following these directions you will have 
the pleasure of seeing your plants <m a 
thriving condition, and in a few days entirely 
out of the way of these troublesome insects* 

As soon*as the plants begin to interfere 
with one another, commence thinning them 
out. Pull out all but two or three in a hill, 
leaving those that look the most promising. 
There are many persons who leave no less 
than half a dozen in a hill ; this is a mistaken 
notion , for 1 am confident that could you rest 
assured that no worms would molest the roots, 
it would be better to pull all out but one ; 
and I am fully persuaded too, that you would 
gather more fruit from the vines where there 
was but one or two plants in a hill, than you 
would were you to leave half a dozen. 

Where you leave too many, the vines will 
become so thick that, when they set for bear- 
ing, most of the fruit will decay before it 
comes to any maturity. — Milks Bbach. N- 
Lebanon, March 20, 1834. — [Goodsell’s Far. J 


Protecting Young Trees against 
Swine. — Dr. Dean, in his New England Far- 
mer, after speaking of the great advantages 
of pasturing swine in orchards, adds, “ when 
the trees are young, the swine will be apt to 
injure them by tearing the bark.” We have 
been in the practice of planting out young 
trees, however, in an enclosure where not less 
than twelve or fifteen hogs continually pas- 
ture, and we meet with no such accidents or 
injuries. It is not owing to our swine being 
better bred than others, or that they have ac- 
quired any higher moral tone. Their love of 
mischief is occasionally exhibited, but not 
against our young trees. These they never 
touch, always keeping at a safe, and commonly 
at a respectful, distance. The secret (if such 
it be) is soon told. We only tie fast to the 
tree two or three stems of the sweet briar in 
an upright position. — [Gen.* Far.] 


On suckering Corn. — I had the pleasure, 
about four years ago, to spend a day in com- 
pany with old Mr. Macon of North Carolina, 
when our conversation was principally on 
subjects of agriculture ; and among others, 
the cultivation of Indian com. After having 
inquired whether I had the suckers which 
grew from the roots of the com pulled off, as is 
the common practice, and received my an- 
swer in the affirmative, he informed me 
that he had suffered them to remain, having, 
from repeated experiments, ascertained that 
they did not injure the corn ; but on the 
contrary, the suckers more frequently than 
otherwise produced good ears of com ; and 
that if they failed to do so, there was an in- 
crease of fodder. I have since tried the ex- 
periment, and witnessed the following results. 
That after carefully examining the ears o. 
corn on the stalks producing suckers, they 
were found to be as good as the ears on the 
surrounding stalks not producing them — that 
a large majority of the suckers produced 
good corn, though the ears generally were 
smaller than those on the mother stalk, and 
that (of course) there was an increase of fod- 
der. Without entering into an inquiry, 
whether com ought not to be planted so thick 
as to prevent its producing suckers, (if thick 
planting will prevent it, of which I am not 
sure,) or whether the pulling them off may 
not injure the com, by inflicting wounds on 
the stalks, I cau now safely recommend Mr* 
Macon’s practice, as saving the time and 
labor of pulling off suckers, and what is of 
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more consequence, as producing an increase 
of the crop of corn and fodder. I ought to 
add, that none but the suckers growing from 
the root ought to be suffered to remain. — W. 
M. Watkins. Charlotte county, March 20, 
1834. — f Farmers’ Register.] 

To destroy Caterpillars. — Mr, Fleet: 
If you think this worth insertion in your pa- 
per, it is at your disposal. 

To destroy worms or caterpillars on fruit 
trees, take a gimblet and bore a hole about 
one-third of the way through the body of the 
tree, and then fill up the hole with the Hour oi 
sulphur, and plug up the hole tight. This 
will inhale through the tree in the sap. This 
should be done just as the leaves begin to put 
forth, and it will kill the worms os soon as 
they begin their work of destruction. 1 have 
tried it and found it worth my trouble. 

O. G. Butjs. 

Remarks. — The above is not new ; but 
the effect assigned to the sulphur has been de- 
nied. Now is the season to repeat the ex- 
periment. 

Sorrel Sauce. — Wash a quantity of sor- 
rel, and boil it tender in the smallest quantity 
of water you can : strain and chop it ; stew it 
with a little butter, pepper, and salt ; and if 
you like it high, add a spoonful of gravy. 

Be careful to do it in a very well tinned 
sauce-pan ; or if you have a silver one, or a 
silver mug, it is far better, as the sorrel is 
very sour, especially in spring. — D. C. 

Tarragon is a fragrant, aromatic, peren- 
nial plant, cultivated in gardens, and used to 
impart a pleasant flavor to different dishes ; 
to mix with salads, and for flavoring vinegar. 

The common mode of increasing this plant 
is by dividing the roots. 

The stalks grow from two to four feet high, 
and bear a strong resemblance to the common 
golden rod of the Helds. One bunch is suffi- 
cient for a garden. 

Rys in the Grain, as Food for Hor. 
srs. — A friend, in whom I have every confi- 
dence, who is a gentleman of scientific ac- 
quirements, and a practical agriculturist, has 
just given me the following information, re- 
lative to horses’ feed. 

While travelling recently on one of our 
public roads, he fell in company with a far- 
mer, from one of the northern counties of 
Virginia, and in the course of conversation 
the subject of feeding horses was mentioned ; 
when the former observed, that for four yaars 
past he had pursued a new plan, greatly to 
his advantage, as well os to that of his horses. 
The new plan was that of feeding rye, in the 
grain, without grinding. He said, that afler 
four years experience, he had become perfect- 
ly satisfied that less rye produced a better 
effect than if it were chopped or ground. 
After much difficulty, he had prevailed on 
some of his neighbors to try it ; and thus, 
gradually, all the horse owners in his neigh- 
borhood had become converts, and now all 
fed rye in the grain ; all agreeing that a large 
proportion of grain was saved by it, besides 
a marked difference in the condition of the 
horses for the better. He said, he could not 
give the “ why and because it was diffe- 
rent from the universal prescription of sci- 
ence, and the almost universal practice of 
intelligent husbandmen ; but that the fact was 
, before him, and challenged his belief in such' 
a way, that to have continued incredulous,! 


would have been to shut his eyes again 3 t the 
most palpable demonstration. The best of 
this is, that an experiment is easily made, and, 
even if unsuccessful, cannot result in mate- 
rial loss. But should it prove to be true, that 
rye in the grain is better, or even as good as 
when ground, a considerable saving would 
result to the farmer, in avoiding the trouble 
and expense of going to mill. The farmer 
stated, that he had observed grains of rye 
passed off in the dung, but that they seemed 
to have left their substance in the body of the 
horse. In this he is doubtless mistaken ; but 
may not the modus operand i of this new diet 
be explained thus : The *rrain that escapes 
crushing by the teeth prevents the mass in 
the stomach from concreting into lumps, and 
thus permits the free action of the juices of 
the stomach upon the whole. Persons afflict- 
ed with dyspepsia swallow white mustard 
seed, with great advantage ; but I believe it 
is not pretended that the mustard seed has 
any other action than a mechanical one — 
that of keeping the contents of the stomach 
from forming a dense mass ; keeping the 
food light and penetrable by the gastric 
juices, dec. 

The anecdote was given to me in so ear- 
nest a manner, and by so respectable a gen- 
tleman, that I thought, as 1 was about writing 
to you, I would give it to you for insertion 
in the Farmers’ Register. Very respectful- 
ly. GrDEON B. Smith. — Baltimore, March 
15, 1834* — [Farmers’ Reg.] 

Culture or Rape Seed for Oil. — Colchi- 
cum or rape seed is of the greatest importance, 
and produces an oil which is, and has long 
been, much wanted for manufacturing purpo- 
ses. This seed is grown abundantly in all parts 
of Europe, and the oil made from it is exten- 
sively used in the process of manufacturing 
cloth: it is, I believe, the cheapest oil they 
have, and takes the place of common kinds oi 
olive oil, which the manufacturers of this coun- 
try are obliged to use at a great cost. This is a 
matter of great importance, when it is known 
that to every 100 pounds of wool carded there 
is consumed from two to three gallons of oil. 
The rape seed oil is so cheap and abundant in 
Germany, that it is much used in adulterating 
linseed oil ; hence the bad quality of some oi 
the German paint oils, as the rape seed oil 
does not possess the drying qualities of that 
from flax seed, and is therefore unfit for the pur- 
poses of painting, &c. 

Having been for a long time engaged in the 
manufacture of flax seed oil, and having made 
various experiments on other seeds, I have, or 
course, haa some experience on the subject. In 
relation to rape seea, I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of making full and satisfactory experi- 
ments. In the year 1822 or 1823, an English 
gentleman, who was familiar with the culture 
of rape seed, and who had a farm somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Salem, N. J. brought to my 
establishment about forty bushels of rape seed, 
which he had produced upon his farm. The 
account he gave of its culture was this. Two 
acres were sown with this seed (broad cast) in 
the month of August; it sprouted, and was 
growing very handsomely, but late in the fall 
the cattle broke into it, and, as he thought, com. 
pletely destroyed it. He abandoned the expe- 
riment, and suffered his cattle to roam in it all 
winter ; but in the spring, observing it sprout- 
ing again, he put up the fence, and as he ex- 
pressed himself, “ let it take its chance.” The 
two acres, with this, as he considered it, unfair 
experiment, produced him about forty -four 
bushels of seed, for which I offered him four 
dollars per bushel, which he refused to take. 
I expressed it for him ; and although my appa- 
ratus was not by any means perfectly adapted 
to the purpose, the manufacture differing in 
I some respects, not necessary to state, from that 


of flax seed oil, I produced three and a half 
gallons of oil per bushel. The cake, that is, 
the pulp, afler the oil is expressed from it, he 
valued highly for fattening cattle, and refused 
to take seventy-five cents per bushel for it; the 
oil he sold to a woollen manufacturer for one 
dollar and thirty cents per gallon, thus, inclu- 
ding the cake, realizing five dollars and thirty 
cents per bushel, out of which he paid the ex- 
pense of manufacturing. It is, I am told, con- 
sidered in England a profitable crop, although 
the price is not much, if at all, above two dol- 
lars per bushel. The gentleman was in high 
spirits as to the result, and told me he intended 
to go into the culture of it more extensively ; 
but, from what cause I do not know, I have ne- 
ver seen him or heardf from him since — whether 
he failed in his experiments, died, or returned 
to England, I do not know. I have not, how- 
ever, the least doubt that our soil and climate 
are well adapted to the culture of this seed ; it 
is of the same family with the cabbage, which 
every one knows grows luxuriantly here. We 
have, besides, such a variety of soils and cli- 
mates in our country, that if it will not succeed 
in one district it certainly will in some other. 
— [Journal Franklin Institute.] 


Spring and Winter Vetch. — “ It is impos- 
sible to distinguish a difference between the 
spring and winter vetch seed ; but if any impo- 
sition is practised on a farmer by his seedman, 
it may be detected as soon as the plants spring 
up ; the winter vetch comes up green, and the 
spring vetch of a deep brown purple color : this 
observation may be useful, as it enables the 
farmer, in case of sowing a spurious sort in the 
autumn, to detect the imposition: if he finds 
lie has sown the spring kind at that time, he 
must plough his land again, and apply it to some 
other purpose, for the spring kind will not 
stand the winter. I should recommend every 
farmer purchasing the winter vetch to have the 
seed warranted ; and when he has got the right 
sort, afterwards to raise his own. — [R. W. 
Lloyd.] * 

Bloody Murrain. — About two years since, 
Mr. Benjamin Bailey, a farmer of the town of 
Clarence, Erie County, handed us a statement 
of an examinatiou which he made (assisted by 
two of his neighbors, Col. Miner and Mr. Goff,) 
of a cow which he had lost by the above disease, 
which has proved very common and fatal to 
cattle in this section within a few years. The 
statement was mislaid at the time — but having 
been accidentally discovered a few days since, 
we think we cannot do a better service to the 
farming community than to lay it before them, 
as the season for the disease is approaching, 
and by knowing what is, probably , the true 
cause of it, they may be enabled to guard 
against its effects. 

Mr. Bailey states, that on opening the cow 
he found about two pails' full of blood in the 
stomach ; the liver was completely rotten, co- 
vered with purple spots, and full of holes, filled 
with clotted blood. On searching the liver in 
the direction of these holes, he found a dead 
worm, similar to that which produces the but- 
terfly, and a live leech. The liver was perfora- 
ted m all directions, and a hole made through 
the main artery, near the gall, about large 
enough to admit of a pipe stem. When the 
holes came near the skin of the liver they ran 
off in another direction, as though the animals 
making them had turned back— and it was 
where these holes thus approached the skin, 
that the purple spots on the livorjwere visible. 
The leech lived about twelve hours after it was 
taken from the liver. 

As several of Mr. Bailey's cattle were affect- 
ed in a similar manner with the cow which 
died, he prepared a draught of alum and sul- 
phur, and gave it to them, which soon relieved 
them. 

Mr. B. imagines that the cattle swallow the 
leeches when drinking from stagnant pools of 
water in the warm season, when the streams 
Jare in a measure dried up. — [Lockport. Cou.] 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


The following account of the proceedings ofj 
a meeting held in Tennessee, together with the 
reports of Col. Petitval, also published in this 
number, will show the degree of interest felt in 
that section of the country. 

Railroad Convention. — At a convention of) 
Delegates from the Counties of Madison, Har- 
deman. Fayette, M'Nairy, and Shelby, held in 
accordance with previous notice, at the Court- 
House in the town of Bolivar, on Friday the 
11th day of October, 1838 : the convention 
being called to order, on motion of Wm. B 
Turley, Esq., of Hardeman, Gen. E. P. Gaines 
of Shelby, was unanimously chosen President 
Col. Jas. Trezvant, of Fayette, Vice President, 
and R. A. Parker, of Sommerville, appointed 
Secretary. 

On taking ajist of the members present, , 
appeared that the following counties were re 

S resented in this convention, viz. : Madison 
[‘Nairy, Hardeman, Fayette, and Shelby. 
From Madison — Messrs. Milton Brown, S. J 
Hays, and A. R. Heron. 

M'Nairy — Col. John Deherrv. 

Hardeman— Messrs. Wm. *B. Turley, Gen 
Jones, David Fentress, E. R. Belcher, J. J 
Williams, Gen. J. C. N. Robertson, J. H. Bills 
Levi Joy, E. W. Kenny, W. J. Riddle, E. D 
Tarver, T. Shaw, A. Kirkpatrick. 

Fayette — Messrs. Lewis P. Williamson, W 
Gray, James Hamilton, B. M. Patterson, Col 
James Trezvant, Durant Hatch, Wm. Davis, 
West H. Humphrys, D. J. Johnson, James 
Ruffin, and R. A. Parker. 

Shelby — Messrs. Adatn R. Alexander, Gen. 
E. P. Gaines, John Pope, Robertson Topp, Da- 
vid Dunn, Joel W. Royster, and Isaac Raw- 
lings. 

E. R. Belcher, Esq., of Hardeman, presented 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved, that a committee, composed of one 
member from each county, be appointed to 
take into consideration the purpose for which 
the present convention was called, and to das 
sify the order in which the business of this con 
vention shall be conducted. 

Which resolution being adopted, on Satur- 
day morning the convention met according to 
adjournment. 

Kemp S. Holland, a delegate from Fayette 
W. Howard, a delegate from Hardeman ; H. B. 
Mitchell, a delegate from M'Nairy ; Gen. Jacob 
Tipton, Major D. A. Dunham, Nathaniel Potter 
Marcus Calraes, Philip B. Glenn, and Major A 
Morehead, delegates from Tipton county, ap- 
peared, produced their certificates, and took 
their seats as members of this convention. 

The committee to whom were assigned the 
duty of drafting resolutions expressive of the 
purposes for which the convention was called, 
through their chairman, Gen. E. P. Gaines 
made the following report : 

1st. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, 
that a railroad between the Mississippi river 
and the Atlantic Ocean, to pass through the 
south-west border of the State ofTennessee, the 
northern parts of the States of Mississippi,! 
Alabama and Georgia, and the southern part of] 
South Carolina, is practicable and desirable. ; 
that its anticipated local benefits and national 
advantages may reasonably be estimated as 
greatly to exceed the whole expense of its con- 
struction, and that it ought to be commenced 
forthwith. * * * * 

3d. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, 
that the proposed work, as a measure of na- 
tional defence, would contribute more, by the 
facilities it will afford in the transportation of 
troops and munitions of war to the protection 
and security of the south-eastern States and 
East Florida, than all the fortifications con-i 
structed or designed to be constructed south of 
Chesapeake Bay; for it is obvious to every 
man of military mind that the strongest of forti- 
fications must depend mainly for defence and 
preservation on prompt and seasonable supplies 
of fighting men, with arms and subsistence : 
and that these cannot be promptly wielded 
from the interior to the frontier without good 


roads, railways, canals, or large navigable 
streams — and a railway will cost much less 
than a M 4 Adamized road. 

4th. Resolved, as the opinion of this meet- 
ing, that the proposed railroad, in a political 
point of view, will be found to be one of the 
strongest links in the chain of the union of the 
twenty-four States. 

And whereas, the growth and prosperity of] 
the western district of Tennessee would be 
greatly promoted by the construction of a rail 
road from the interior of the district to the 
bank of the Mississippi river; and whereas, 
union of action is necessary in order to give 
success to the enterprising efforts making to 
effect that desirable object, we, the delegates 
representing our respective counties, do there- 
fore 

Resolve, that we will unite in petitioning the 
legislature of Tennessee to grant a charter to 
a company to be formed for the purpose of con- 
structing a railroad from Jackson, in Madison 
county, to the Mississippi river, at Memphis, or 
to any other point oil said river which the com 
pany may designate, or permitting said com 
pany, if they should find it necessary to do so, 
to run said road so as to intersect the contem- 


plated road from Memphis to Tuscumbia, leav 
mg the route said road is to run to the determi- 
nation of the stockholders, voting according to 
the number of shares held by each. 

Afler a warm and lengthy discussion, in 
which several gentlemen took part, the resolu 
tions were finally adopted. 

Five counties, viz. : Madison, M'Nairy, Har 
Jeman, Fayette, and Shelby, voting in the 
affirmative, and Tipton county alone in the ne 
gative. 

Judge Turley, of Hardemau, moved to strike 
out allafter the word railroad in the sixth reso- 
lution, and insert the following : ** commencing 
at. or near Memphis, in Shelby county, and run. 
ning thence to Jackson, in Madison county, 
over the ground that nmy be selected by the 
agents of the company,” which amendment was 
adopted unanimously, without discussion. 

The convention then adjourned sine die . 

Edmund P. Gaines, President. 

R. A. Parxkr, Secretary. 

We are indebted to Capt. Tinsley, of the brig 
Hunter, for Panama papers to March 23d, inclusive. 

A subscription of #90,800 had been made in Pana- 
ma for the construction of a rail road from Porto-bcllo 
to Panama, i. e. from the Pacific to the Atlantic. The 
speedy achievement of the undertaking was consider, 
[ed certain. 

A gentleman by the name of Ventura Marroguin 
has discovered a passage from Cruces to Porto-bello. 
i. e. from sea to sea, in a great measure free from 
hills, which can be accomplished, and which he ha* 
actually accomplished, in less than one day. The 
paper before us anticipates immense advantages from 
[this discovery, and says it will be one of the mosi 
splendid triumphs which the Isthmus could achieve i 
tor commerce and civilization. The authorities oij 
Panama had Bent a commission, accompanied by 
Mr Marrouin, to explore more fully the route refer- 
red to. — [Jour, of Com] 


Inland Navigation. — From the New-York 
Observer, we make au extract from the pro 
ceedmgs at the recent anniversary of the Sea 
men’s Friend Society. 

Mr. Peet, in moving the second resolution 
presented an interesting statistical view of the 
canals, rivers, lakes, and inland navigation, ol 
the great west. In New-York alone, he said, th» 
canals now completed and in operation extend 
|500 miles through a populous country, having on 
their banks 100 villages and cities, and bearing 
on their bosom 1,800 boats, navigated by be 
tween 10 and 12,000 men. The great lake* 

I were also navigated by numerous large vessels 
the number on lake Erie alone being 170, in 
eluding 80 steamboats. Passing through thes« 
lakes, and the Ohio canal, on which the mini 
her of bonts and boatmen is increasing wit! 
'great rapidity, we come to the river Ohio 
which stretches a thousand miles through a. 
I fine country to the Mississippi, the father oft 


rivers, with its twenty-three tributaries, afford- 
ing navigation for 8000 miles in various direc- 
tions. The whole line of inland navigation m 
the United States, including canals, rivers, and 
lakes, Mr. P. estimated at 20,000 miles, and the 
whole number of boats employed on these wa- 
ters at between 6 and 7,000, viz. 4,000 flat boats, 
2,000 canal boats, between 3 and 400 steam- 
boats, and 200 sloops and schooners. The 
number of men employed in inland navigation 
is 60 or 70,000, and the number of passengers 
transported annually is more than 200,000. 
Through nearly the whole extent of this im- 
mense line of navigation, Mr. P. said, the sab- 
bath is shamefully violated. With few excep- 
tions the arrangements of men of business were 
such as to require the labor of the boatmen aud 
others connected with inland navigation on the 
Sabbath, as on other days, and thus they were 
deprived of the opportunity of receiving religi- 
ous instruction, and the way was prepared for 
I the introduction of every species of immorality. 


On the Burning of Water. — From a re- 
cent number of Silliman’s Journal, we copy 
the following respecting the “American Water 
Burner,” which we have several times mention- 
ed. We omit several pages of theoretical 
reasoning, and confine our extracts entirely to 
the results . 

“ The experiments which I have made have 
proved practically, that an engine with a pow- 
er equal to driving a boat four miles an hour, 
and a railroad car twice that distance in the 
same time, with ten or twelve passengers, may 
je made for one hundred dollars : and that the 
engine with its preparing vessel (a substitute 
for the boiler in the steam engine) need not 
weigh one hundred pounds — and the expense 
of working it will not exceed ten or twelve 
cents per hour. There are certainly no diffi- 
culties to be removed. These facts have been 
verified practically and repeatedly before hun- 
dreds of people. 

“ Some recent improvements in the mode of 
constructing lamps for burning water, to pro- 
duce light and heat, have perfected the opera- 
tion for these purposes. It now carries demon- 
stration in every form. For instance, when 
you put by one fourth of a gill of spirits of tur- 
pentine into the lamp, and as much water, and 
carse the temperature to less than that of boil- 
ing water, the vapor that comes over will be 
.n the ratio of about equal parts of each. If, 
m the combustion of these vapors, a due pro- 
portion of air is mixed and inflamed, it will in 
i few minutes boil a two quart copper tea 
kettle. If small brass wire is brought over 
and in contact with the flame, it instantly 
drops in pieces — small copper wire is readily 
melted— -fine iron wire, if the proportion be 
right, is instantly inflamed — and thin sheet 
copper, with a small piece of silver, or silver 
soldered on it with borax, being exposed to the 
>ame, the silver melts in a few seconds, and 
he copper very soon; and this is done while 
.he vapor is not concentrated in any way, and 
issues only with a velocity about tne same as 
that ef gas in gas lights. 

“ This discovery gives every promise of sup- 
plying a much cheaper fuel, (a 3 a fuel,) ex- 
clusive of a clear saving of light, than any 
one now in use. It is my intention to introduce 
my lamps, &c. into use as soon as I conve- 
niently can.” 

The following remarks by Professor Silliman 
will show how much importance jnay be at- 
tached to these discoveries : 

“ We have seen some of Mr. Morey’s ex- 
periments, and can testify to the correctness of 
his statements, as regards the great amount of 
heat and light evolved by combustion of the 
/apor of water mixed with that of spirits of 
turpentine, or alcohol, and duly modified by 
tommon air. The results are very striking 
md beautiful, and we can see no reason 
why they should not prove of great practical 
utility 
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No. XXIV. 

Upper Mississippi, February , 1834. 

I hardly know whence to date this letter, an less 
it be from the sources of the Sinsinnaw&y, between 
Prairie du Chien and Galena. I loft Prairie du 
Chien in a furious squall of snow, which, violent as 
it was, however, could not affect the politeness of 
the young officer, who insisted upon driving me 6 or 
7 miles, to the banks of the Ouisconsin, in a cariole. 
A gentleman who fills a civil station of some impor 
tance on the frontier, while he also acts as suttler 
to the post at Fort Crawford, was waiting for me at 
the crossing place, where several squaws, with im. 
mense packs sustained, after the usual Indian fashion 
of carrying burthens, by a band around the forehead, 
collected with two or three Frenchmen, and half 
breeds, under a shed appertaining to a large 
stone mansion en the immediate bank of the river, 
gave to the place the appearance of an extensive 
trading establishment. Entering the house for a mo. 
ment, I found two rather pretty and very well dressed 
young girls of sixteen or eighteen, whose raven 
locks and eyes of jet, alone proclaimed their half 
blood origin. One of the ladies sketched ; and we 
had just got into a discussion upon the plates of a 
new English Annual which she had In her hands, 
when a call from without compelled mo at once to 
bid my friend farewell, and leave him the agreeable 
task of entertaining the backwood beauties by him- 
self. I have, at different places on the frontier, 
seen some of these half-breed fair ones, the piquancy 
of whose charms would excite no slight sensation 
in the gay circles of the Atlantic States. But, like 
the full-blooded Indian females, they lose their 
beauty very soon : like them, too, when faded, they 
exhibit a harshness of feature which is almost for- 
bidding. An aged Indian has often something in- 
teresting and even attractive in bis countenance, 
but an aged squaw, or one even in whose face the 
light of youth no longer lingers, is any thing but 
prepossessing — is even haggish. It is to this frail and 
Meeting condition of their charms, tho early deser- 
tion of their husbands, whether red or white, is 
chiefly to be attributed : for the affection, the fond- 
ness, the devotedness of an Indian girl to her lover 
know no bounds, and her truth is beyond impeach- 
ment. In the strange intermixture of population 
on the frontiers, these qualities are of course of- 
tener tried and better tested, than in those distant 
wilds where the Indian still roves free from the 
perilous influence of the white man, untaught in 
those principles of morality which are made to de- 
pend upon degrees of latitude and longitude, and 
unskilled in that system of dealing which takes its 
color of fairness according to the blood of the per- 
son dealt with. I have said that, though their 
featores «re not often regular, there is at times 
something very attractive, even to piquancy, about 
them. You would think so, I know, could you see 
one that I have in “ my mind’s eye” at this moment. 

I have fallen in with so many straggling parties 
and broken bands of different tribes upon the (bor- 
ders, any where between Detroit and Prairie du 
Chien, that it matters not to say at what point I had 
an opportunity of studying tho large, dark, and elo. 
qiiont eyes that beam in swimming lustre before me. 
The s'raight forehead is, perhaps, a thought too 
low ; and yet, while those tresses, dark as night, 
are gathered eo far away from its broad polished 
surface, it were too masculine if an atom higher. I 
said her features were not regular ; the nose is too 
retrousse for a sculptor’s model, yet never did his 
chisel set that feature with more beautful distinct, 
ness, between a pair of clear and pencilled brows, 
like those. How much of manhood’s force and wo- 
man’s fondness dwells around that mouth : and when 
its dewy portals disclose teeth, whiter than “ snow 
upon a raven’s wing,” one need not be a Mahometan, 
lo fancy Houri’s lips, like those. But what shall 1 
say of her figure? It is too much below the stan- 
dard heighth to create a sensation in a ball-room ; 
and the untrained waiat, were it not for the plump 
though falling shoulders, and full outline above, 


would not appear too slender to dispense with some 
of Mrs. Cantelo’8 discipline : yet such s form would 
Hebe choose, should she roam the world fer a new 
tenement to dwell in. 

To repeat the unspeakable and ludicrously ex- 
pressive name of this Indian beauty, would destroy 
any interest this attempt at describing her may have 
created ; and 1 am half disposed to steal the finely 
appropriate name of a Menominie belle, strongly 
resembliag her, who is called Mokeecheioom . , or “ The 
Bubbling Spring.” 

Bui 1 am too long a truant from my fellow travel- 
ler. We descended the steep bluff together, and 
got upon the now frail ice of the Ouisconsin, by 
msans of poles and pieces of looso timber thrown out 
from the shore, while we slid our baggage upon a 
smooth board over a broad opening near the margin 
of the rapid current. Once on the main body of the 
ice, I was dragged over in a train by Indians, while 
a Canadian or two went ahead with long poles to try 
the ice, and then on reaching the opposite shore the 
same ceremonies being repeated, we after some de- 
lay made good our landing. A tall, ricketty old 
Barouche, (1 should as soon think of driving an ox 
cart into my bed room, as bringing such a machine 
among these hills at this season) stood waiting for 
us in a frozen swamp ; after stowing our baggage, 
and making the crank craft shorten sail by lowering 
the leathern top, we got fairly under way. We had 
not gone a mile before the swingle-tree broke, while 
crossing a brisk stream, and our driver having re- 
paired tho difficulty after an hours delav in a heavy 
snow stom, by cutting a piece of timber with hia 
knife from a grove at hand, we started afresh, and 
reached the foot of the bluff by which yeu first de- 
scend into the valley of the Ouisconsin, at about three 
•’clock. The assent — perhaps two hundred feet 
high, was in two pitches, either of which, on a sum. 
mer’a day, would trouble a man to walk up, who 
wanted wind and a firm tread. They were now co- 
vered with fresh snow, having an underlayer of 
smooth ice, created by the previous thaw, and the 
office of our two h*lf-starved horses in getting up 
the old barouche, you may readily imagiue, was no 
sinecure. The driver (from my own State) was a 
forward, two-third witted sort of a chap, grafting 
the impudence of a New Yerk hackney coachman 
upon the not disagreeable freedom of Western cha- 
racter, and having a head coated without with a mass 
of hair, which curled to tight as to keep bis eyes al- 
way open on the stare, while it was lined within 
with an accumulation of conceit that swelled his 
cheeks nearly to bursting, yet bold, sotive, and with 
all bis disagreeable familiarity, probably meaning 
well. Hia two nags (which looked like frames of 
that interesting quadruped, the horse, set up for fur- 
ther finishing) be honestly believed, with Goldfinch, 
were “ equal to any pair of tits that ever touched 
harness and therefore treated our suggestion tbat 
they would not be able to mata good their footing to 
the top ot the hill with just disoain. Like Bonaparte, 
however, he paused to harangue his forces before 
scaling the Alps ; “New, you, Doctor, be careful 
how you tread, you infernal villain — and Fanny, you 
know better, you hussy, than to let the Doctor be al- 
ways a-draugiog you his side the road — now go 
ahead. G — d— - you !” This pithy address seem- 
ed to be as well understood by the sagacious brutes, 
as if our friend had spoken in the Hounhym lan. 
guage, like Gulliver himself. The learned M. D. 
and the gentle Fanny gave such a violent start, that 
what with our pushing behind the vehicle and our 
conductor’s urging them on with an enormous ox. 
goad before, the first ascent was, with much fioun- 
doring, soon made good : but they could no more. — 
Like Saunders Supplejaw in Quentin Durward, 

there they stuck.” They did indeed make little 
excursions up the side of the hill, hut it was only to 
slip back to the same place. Nor did I wonder at 
it. I was obliged myself to climb the slippery steep 
on my hands and knees, st the risk of having my 
neck broke by the floundering horses, who once 
nearly gained the top, when their footing giving way, 
they came tumbling down, carriage ana all, jumbled 
together like the picture of Phaeton’s mishap in the 
school edition of Tooke’s Pantheon. In this last at- 
tempt they fortunately broke the carriage, or we 
might have cooled our heels on the spot till mid- 
night. In tho existing wreck of matter, however 
we determined at once to mount the two horses’ 
bare backs, while our conductor should try and keep 
up with as on loot till we gained tho house of a set- 
tier some six or seven miles off, and could s«.nd back 
a conveyance for our baggage. The horses being 
with some difficulty led up the hill, our conductor 
began at once trying tho strength ef his legs, by 
kicking the poor brute* in their ribs, an application 


which the Doctor took with as much quiet ae if he 
felt that he deserved it for hia mal-practiee. The 
gentle Fanny, however, seemed determined to show 
her humane master, that however he might excel her 
in the use of the whip, she was more than a match 
for him when it came to a flourish of heels; and ac- 
cordingly, she bandied her hoofs with such dexterity 
that one of them descended so plumply upon the 
epigastrum of the offending conductor, as nearly to 
drive the breath out of hia body. He recoiled a few 
paces in the snow, but did not seem the least hurt, 
while I mounted his assailant before another round 
could be had between the combatants, and my com- 
panion taking the other horse, we all pushed off to- 
gether as fast as we could from the scene of our 
misfortunes. Commend me to sn afternoon’s canter 
on the back of a broadsword, but never let my limba 
cross the naked chine of such a beast again in a 
trot of six miles. My companion dismounted and 
walked a pan of the way, but i clung to my bed of 
down the whole of the route, twisting and turning 
the whiles thereon at a rate that made the wolves — 
>f which we passed several — stop and stare at me, 
as if I had the St. Vitua’ dance. The cabin at which 
we stopped belonged to an emigrant originally from 
New Hampshire, but now for fifteen years a rover in 
the West. From his present residence be had been 
several times driven off by the Indians, and of course 
like most of the settlers, hated them cordially. He 
had two or three loaded rifles suspended by wooden 
hooks over his fire, place ; and assigned to me as a 
reason for keeping them always thus ready, “ that 
he was a lone man, and didn’t want any rascally In- 
dian to come snooping for hogs about hia place.” — 
“Surely, air,” I observed, “you would not shoot them 
unless rhey did you mischief?” “ Why, I don’t say 
as to that stranger, but the varmint give ua a heap of 
trouble ; and I’d rather for their own sakea that none 
of their rifles would come cracking about my doer.” 
“Weil, I always get rid of the red devils,” pur- 
sued an old backwoodsman, standing by, “ with 
out shooting any on them, and its only by catch- 
ing two that came hunting near me last spring, 
and making them understand that they run a 
smart chance of their lives if they ever come within 
rifle shot of my cornfield again. Government’s 
bought their land, and it’s wrong for them to be ca- 
vorting round quiet ' people’s houses any more.” — 
Contrast such views and feelings with the hospitable 
conduct toward the Indians, of recent settlers from 
your own State, which I have commemorated in for- 
mer Utters, and you will for the moment feel a glow 
of pride for the generous dealings of the New York 
emigrant. Examine the aubjest deeper, and that just 
pride will not be diminished, but you will at least 
have charity for the startling creed of the old back- 
woodsman. 

The cause of the existing hatred of many of the 
old borderers to the very name of Indian must be 
sought for far back in the bloody annals of our fron- 
tiers. Its origin may there be found in the fierce 
collisions, the midnight burnings, the massacres and 
cruol devastations which are familiar to us in a thou- 
sand tales of our infancy. The bitter feelings, the 
recollection of wrongs committed or incurred— of 
vengeance wreaked or reaped in these desperate 
scenes, — have lived for generations in the familiea 
of their daring and much enduring actors. In the 
solitary life of a frontier-man, so far removed from 
the ordinary objects which engage the thoughts of 
men of his class in thickly-settled parts of the coun- 
try, they form his chief subject for reflection, when 
roving the forest, or laboring alone in the field by 
day, and they are the theme upon which he deacanta 
when his young offspring gather around their hum. 
ble hearth by night. His children drink in the black 
story with all the greediness ef infant ears, and when 
wishing tor the detail of further horrors, they are 
placed perforce by their mother on their pallet of 
straw, she stills their cries by whispering the name 
of some dreaded Chieftain in their ears — as I have 
more than once myself heard the name of Black Hawk 
used to still tho murmurs of a nursling. The let- 
sons thus taught are ineradicable, while the accu- 
mulated passions and prejudices of generations are 
thus transmitted and kept alive. A peculiar class of 
men is thus created, or rather was created, years 
md years ago ; — a class of men as distinct in many 
respects from the more happily situated inhabitants 
of countries sheltered by the strong arm of the Uw, 
•ie if it had its birth in another planet ; and the chief 
characteristic of its members is — (I do not speak 
ironically) — that they have two consciences— one for 
?he white and another for the red man. You smile 
credalouslessly at such an anomaly in morals ; but 
however paradoxical it may appear upon paper, it is 
a fact as notorious as the open day that there have 
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been and are men on the frontiers, whose dealings 
^rith civilised society, whose general humanity, 
whose exact attendance even to their religious du- 
ties, are such as to ensure them respect, if it did not 
give them weight, in any well ordered community, 
and that with these very men the rights and privi- 
leges, the property, the life of an Indian, do not 
weigh a feather. For some most remarkable and 
deeply interesting facts in relation to this strange in- 
congruity of disposition, I refer you to several admi- 
rable articles on frontier life and 44 Indian Hating*' 
in the back numbers of Judge Hall's Western Maga- 
aine.* 

Now this is the class, bold, enterprising and hardy, 
true to each other, and just and hospitable to the 
white stranger, but having no place in their system 
or doing goo 1 for the unfriended Indian, which since 
the English settlement of the back countries, have 
been brought continually in contact with the original 
possessors of the soil. They alone are the real 
pioneers. Wave after wave of Western immigra- 
tion has rolled from our cultivated coast over the 
Alleghanies and the Mississipi, but while each shot 
beyond its predecesser, and left it settling far be- 
hind, it has only thrust in advance, it has never ab. 
sorbed, or commingled with, the distinct and narrow 
currents that first led the way. These pioneers do 
indeed continually penetrate beyond the immediate 
Indian boundaries, and there, as is the case in the 
Peninsula of Michigan, you may see the hereditary 
enemies they have left behind living upon the kind- 
est terms with the new white population that suc- 
ceeds, until their land becomes so valuable as to be 
coveted by tbeir neighbors, when government steps 
in and removes them once more to struggle with 
their old enemies beyond the border. Driven from, 
their favorite hunting grounds — torn from the graves 
of their fathers — fond the attachment of an Indian to 
the last is like his love of vengeance and his pro. 
pensity for gambling, and his devotion to spirituous 
liquor — when once tasted a perfect passion with him) 
— he goes to dwell among a strange and often a 
hostile people, with whom his unremembered and 
broken tribe soon passes into a by-word. There, 
generally, the terms he is upon with the stattered 
pioneers that often have reached even that remote 
place before him. preclude him from a market for 
bis vonison and skins in his immediate neighborhood. 
And if he does not take to shooting his white neigh, 
bors' hogs, and get brought down himself by a rifle 
ball in return, he wanders off to some distant trading 
post, where be either runs himself incurably in debt 
by taking goods at credit from the American Fur 
Company, at a thousand per cent, above their market 
value, or else learns from the Scotch and English 
iradar to love the Sagortuuh and the Chemocomon , 
and to go with the various tribes within our borders, 
which the British Government at this moment reli. 
giously keep in their pay, to receive arms and pre- 
ssnts at Malden, and td hold himself ready to join 
the first marauding party of his red brethren which 
shall raise the warwhoop on the border, and add 
new venom to the deadly feud ofthe pioneer. Some- 
times indeed he becomes a dealer in small peltries 
on his own account, and usually visits the home ot 
his childhood, where some thriving village has in the 
meantime sprung up, to dispose of the fruits of the 
chase, and get hit supply of little necessaries in re- 
turn. Several instances of the last were mentioned 
to me at the pretty hamlets of Ottawa and Henne- 
pin, oq the Illinois, where I was told that the store- 
keepers dealt with different Indians, whom they had 
repeatedly trusted to the amount of several hundred 
dollas for the term of a year, without their confi. 
dence being ever abused. But the Indian returning 
hence to his wildwood haunts, still in passing the 
frontier avoids the beings betwsen whom and him- 
self there is such a fearful account of mutual wrong 
and injury left unbalanced; and if he lies down at 
night beneath the shelter of a white man’s roof, it is 
one that covers the family of some new wanderer to 
the west, to whom the wild deeds of frontier life are 
only known through the softened medium of fiction, 
ae a tale of other days. But much more likely is he, 


* It I am not very much mistaken the records of the 
criminal Court in the county of Mootgomory, State 
of New York, will supply some facts in relation to 
Indian Hating nearer home. I think it was last 
October only that I saw a statement in a Johnstown 
newspaper in relation to an Indian murder commit- 
ted by an old man of sixty, who had been in past 
years tried and acquitted by Mohawk juries, several 
times, upon different indictments for Indian murders, 
Jie destroyed his victim, whom he had never seen 
till that moment, by picking him off with his rifle, 
while fishing in his canoe between two white men. 


if his blanket alone be not hit bed, to betake himself: 
to some tenantless mansion, where the charred shell 
of what was formerly the family dwelling of a once 
happy but now desolated pioneer, blackens the lonely 
heath. Here, while the prairie blast whstles through 
the gaping timbers, the Indian, crouched upon the 
floor, where the feet of his red brothers have slip- 
ped in the blood their ruthless hands have shed, may 
well be supposed to exult in the demoniac feelings 
of gratified revenge, to dear to hts race, to brood 
through the hours of midnight over the accumulated 
wrongs under which he believes himself to besuffer- 
i g, and to emerge from his gloomy lair in the morn, 
tug, eager for an encounter that may relieve his 
swollen feelings. Imagine now the white man, who 
once thought himself the possessor of that spot ; — 
he, the ruined parent of that shattered home, hang, 
ing around the only remains of all that was dear to 
him ! and then conceive what would be the meeting 
of two such beings. There ia not another touch re- 
quired to the picture ; — and yet it is no picture ; it is 
reality. The deserted dwellings I have seen again 
and again. The stories connected with them are so 
familiar in their neighborhood, as to be told without 
emotion. The state of feeling they keep alive 
among the whites I have already explained. The 
isolated condition of the Indian ia also too well 
known. 

But enough of this for the present; when I have 
delivered the letters which I have for individuals high 
in the Indian department further down the country, 
you shall have my own crude nations in relation to 
our national policy toward this singular people. 

Having recovered our baggage, I started with my 
fellow traveller et about ten o’clock the next mom- 
ing, in ajuraper, misting to his knowlege of the dif- 
ferent groves, which are the landmarks of the ptai- 
ries, for finding our way to a neighbor’s, between 
thirty and forty miles off. We had proceeded a very 
few miles, when every sign of s trail being snowed 
up, we became completely lost, and wandered ever 
the prairie for eleven hours ; sometimes, indeed, 
we would get a snatch of a track where the snow had 
drifted it hare, but a few moments afterwards we 
would be driving just as much at random as ever.— * 
The night at last closed in extremely oold, and the 
wind swept over the prairie so piercingly, that tne 
very wolves seemed to shiver as they stood looking 
at us in the bright moonlight — (the number and im* 
podenceof these rascals on the prairies ia almost in- 
credible)— but the glorious sky above us seemed to 
lend some of its influence to our spirits; and, ao long 
as our poor horse held out, we determined to keep 
on. His strength, however, began to be too much 
triad as we passed along the mouth of a number of 
ravines scooped out ot the prairis, and descended oc- 
casionally into the grovee that filled them, to see if 
we could discover a house. The wearied brute seam- 
ed so lothe to leave the last one wo entered, that, af- 
ter pausing and halooing in vain for sometime, I pro- 
posed that we should^irn him loose to brouee on the 
trees, and, making a nre, lay down in the snow for 
the night. My friend preferred trying one more ra- 
vine for the house, as we were both very sharp set ; 
and, starting anew to take a short cut up the hill aids, 
we came to the brink of a narrow and deep gully, 
which my companion got out to examine. 44 Jump 
him over," he cried. 

44 Jump the devil ! — the horee can hardly step." 

44 Try him." 

44 He’ll break the jumper." 

44 Then we’ll ’camp upon the spot." 

The greve echoed with a single application I made 
with a fist stick to the poor brute’s back, and the 
Hying car (emphatically a jumper) landed safely with 
me in it on the other side of tne gully. We gained 
the open prairie once more — heard the hark of a 
watch dog — and descending another ravine, were 
comfortably housed, an hour before midnight, in the 
log dwelling of a miner. H. 

An Essay on New Trials, by David Graham, 
Counsellor at Law. New York: Halstead & 
Voorhus. 8vo. pp. 636. — 44 The principal object of 
this work is to aid the junior members of the profes. 
sion, in a branch of practice of daily occurrence." — 
The arrangement of the work appears well suited to 
accomplish the object announced in the first sentence 
of the preface, which we have extracted above. The 
work is divided into sixteen chapters; the first thir. 
teen of which are devoted to the various grounds of 
motion far new trials, as, foi example, want ot due 
notice of trial, irregularity in impannelling the Jury 
misconduct of the party or his Counsel on the trial— 
misconduct of the Jury — defects of the verdict a s 


being void or against law, or against evidence, or by 
reason of the damages, &c. 

The fourteenth chapter is devoted to applications 
for new trials, in what are termed 44 Hard Actions,* 
under which head are clppsed actions arising ex de- 
licto , qui tarn, and penal action s, and criminal cases. 

The fifteenth chapter relates to applications, after 
two trials, and trials at bar ; and the sixteenth to ap- 
plications in Equity, 44 after verdicts on feigned issues 
and issuea at law." 

The subject is one with which we arc personally 
little conversant; but of the execution of the work, 
and its general accuracy and fidelity, we willingly 
accept the experience of its author, whose name 
has been long known at the bar, ha a sufficient gua- 
rantee. 

Thb Philosophy or Sleep, by Robt. Macnieh; lit 
American edition : 1. vol. ; N. York, D. ArrLntfN 
A Ce — Is not this, gentle reader, a very taking tide 
— 44 the Philosophy of Sleep !" and does it not forth, 
with set the waking faculties upon inquiring into that 
state, which the author denominates 44 the suspen- 
sion of animal life," during the continuance of which 
44 the creature is under the influence of organic life 
alone 7" 

Sm:h, we think, will be its general effect, and we 
may promise in all safety, that whether philosophers 
or not, those who take up this volume will find 
themselves both instructed and interested by it. 

We make a short extract about dreams : 

There is a strong analogy between dreaming and 
insanity. Dr Abercrombie defines the difference be- 
tween tbe two states to be, that in the. Uttar the er- 
roneous impression, being permanent, affects tjbe 
conduct; whereas in dreaming, no influence on tha 
conduct is produced, because the vision is dissipat- 
ed on awaking. This definition is nearly, but not 
wholly correct ; for in somnambulism and sle e p- ta lk- 
ii»g, tbe conduct is influenced by the prevailing 
dream. Dr. Rush has, with great shrewdness, re- 
marked, that a dream may be considered as a tran- 
sient paroxysm of delirium, and delirium as a perma- 
nent dream. 

Man is not the only animal subject to dreaming. 
We have every reasen to believe that many of. the 
lower animals de the same. Horses neigh qpd 
rear, and dogs bark and growl in their sleep. Pro- 
bably, at auch times, the remembrance of the chase 
or the combat was passing through the minds .ef 
these creatures ; and they also not unfrequentljr 
manifest signs of fear, joy, playfnlne as. .and almost 
every other passion.* Ruminating animals, evch 
as the sheep and sow, dream less; but,. even, they 
are sometimes so effected, especially at the period 
of rearing their young. The parrot ia. said to 
dream, and I should suppose some ether birds do 
the same. Indeed the more intellectual the animal 
is, themore likely it is to be subject to dreaming. — 
Whether the fishes dream, it ia impossible to conjec- 
ture: nor can it be guessed, with any thing like cer- 
tainty, at what point in the scale of animal intellect, 
the capability of dreaming ceases, although it . is xcry 
certain there is such a point. I apprehend that 
dreaming is a much more general law than is com- 
monly supposed, and that many animals dream which 
are never suspected of doing so. 

Borne men are said never to dream, and others on- 
ly when their health is disordered : Dr. Beattie men- 
tions a case of the latter (description. flFor many 
years before his death, Dr. Reid had nq conscious- 
ness of ever having dreamed ; and Mr. Locke takes 
notice of a person who never did so till his twenjy- 
sixth year, when he began to dream m consequence 
of having had a fever. It is not impoesible^bowcver, 
but that, in these cases, the individuals may have had 
dreams from the same age as other people, and un- 
der the same circumstances, although probably they 
were of so vague a nature, as to have soon faded 
away from the memory. 

Dreams occur more frequently in the morning than 
in the early part of the night ; a proof that the sleep 
is much more profound in the latter period fhan in 
the former. Towards morning, the faculties being 
refreshed by sleep, are more disposed to enter ii|le 
activity : and this explains why, as we approach tha 


* “ Tbs MSf-houudt, weary wUb the chase, 

Lay stretched upon tbe rushy floor. 

And urcsd ta dreams the forest race 
Prooi Tevtot stone to Eakdats.moor.” 

leg ef the Last ftmitrel. 
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hours of waking, our dreams' are more fresh and 
vivid. Owing to the comparatively active state of 
the faculties, morning dreams are the more rational 
— whence the old a4age, that such dreams are true. 

Children dream almost from their birth ; and if 
we may judge from what, on many occasions, they 
may endure during sleep, we must suppose that the 
visions which haunt their young minds are often of 
a very frightful kind. Children, from many causes, 
are more apt to have dreama of terror than adults. 
In the first plaee, they are peculiarly subject to va- 
rious diseases, such as teethiog, convulsions, and 
bowel complaints, those fertile sources of mental 
terror in sleep ; and, in the second place, their minds 
are exceedingly susceptible of dread, in all its forms, 
and prone to be acted on by it, whatever shape it 
assumes. Many of the dreams experienced at this 
early period, leave an indelible impression on the 
mind. They are remembered in after-years with 
feelings of pain ; and, blending with the more de. 
lightful reminiscences of childhood, demonstrate 
that this era, which we are apt to consider one 
varied scene of sunshine and happiness, had, as well 
as future life, its shadows of melancholy, and was 
not untinged with hues ef sorrow and care. The 
sleep of infancy, therefore, is far from being that 
ideal state of felicity which is commonly supposed. 
It is haunted with its own terrors, even more than 
that of adults ; and, if many of the visions which 
people it are equally delightful, there can be little 
doubt that it is also tortured by dreams of a more 
painful character than often tall to the share of after- 
life. 

In health, when the mind is at ease, we seldom 
dream ; and when we do so our visions are gonerally 
of a pleasing character. In disease, especially of the 
brain, liver, and stomach, dreams are both common 
and of a very distressing kind. 

Williams’ N. Y. Annual Racism for 1834 ; N. 
York, Jos. Van Nor den . — This is the fifth year of 
this valuable, elaborate, comprehensive and accurate 
publication ; and now only, as we leam, does it be- 
gin to afford to its enterprising and persevering Edi- 
tor some compensation. Heretofore he has lost, not 
only time and labor, but money, by each publication. 
Its character is now, however, so justly established, 
that he may, we think, calculate upon at last reaping 
a harvest from his toils. The contents are of so 
miscellaneous a character, that it is impossible to 
enumerate any considerable portion of them. It 
must, therefore, suffice to say that every thing relat- 
ing to the civil, literary, political, commercial and 
statistical affairs of this great State, together with 
much similar information with regard to the United 
8tatee, is to be found in its pages, which, by the way, 
ate more numerous by nearly one hundred in this Re- 
gister than in any preceding one. The Register is 
for sale by the Editor alone at 41 Courtlandt street. 

Thb Mechanics' Magazine, and Register op In 
ventions and Improvements, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, of 
Vol. Ill ; N. York, D. K. Minos dt J. E. Challis.— 
We take blame to ourselves for not having before 
oalled attention to the progress made in its second 
year by this excellent and useful periodical. It seems 
however, to be so well established now in public fa- 
vor as to be able to win its way alone, and without 
the notice of the contemporary press. It is, neverthe- 
less, but just to say, that these numbers exhibit good 
judgment in the seleetion of topics, and as far as we 
are competent to judge, skill in the mode of treating 
them. The work is now stereotyped, so that back 
numbers can always be had ; and no one who 
has any should be without all. It is also published 
in weekly sheets of 16 pp. each, like the London 
work of thp same name, in order that those who de- 
sire it oftener than monthly may be accommodated. 
According to the wish of the parties, too, it may be 
had either in monthly parts, or in a bound volume 
bhee every six months* 

The Editorial dopsranqnt is conducted by John 
Knight* wha’#as* long connected in that capacity 
vtftli'the Lohdon Mechanics* 'Magazine. 

Travels and Researches in Capfeabia, &c. die. 
By Stephen Kat. 1 vol. N. Y.— H Aar ex & Bao- 
tikas.— The writer of this volume, abounding in in. 


iteresting details of a region and peoples little known, 
is a Missionary, who passed six or seven years a* 
mong them, in the discharge of his self-sacrificing 
labors. It is designed, and we think well calcula- 
ted, to arouse Attention to the condition of Africa, 
so deeply wronged by her intercourse with the other 
quarters of the world. 

As a mere book of adventures, privations, and uu- 
accustomed expedients — independently of any high* 
er motive— this work will repay the attention bestow, 
ed on it. 

Thb Knickerbocker, for May; N. York, J. Die. 

TUBNXLL. 

The Monthly Magazine, for May j New York, 
M onion Bancbopt. 

The first named of theae periodicals has changed 
proprietors and editor, and has improved by the 
change both in the matter and tho manner of its arti* 
cles. A vain glorious tone of superiority, unsus. 
tained by real merit of any sort, has given place to 
the quiet and gentle address of men who respect the 
judgment of their readers, and aim not, by proclaim, 
ing their own excellence, to forestall opinion. The 
biography of Talleyrand in this number is capital, 
though unsparing. The chapter on Cats is very 
good too. 

The new Editors are Lewie Gaylord Clark and 
Clement M. Edeon. 

This number of the Monthly is excellent. Varied, 
sprightly, gay and wise by turns, it must work its 
way to favor and fortune — though as yet, both have 
been rather hoped for than realized. We commend 
this periodical to our friends. 

Hookbb’s Plan op New-Yoek. — We spoke some 
weeks ago of a Plan of this City by Burr , for sale 
by DistumeU, which was very neatly and portably 
put up. We have now another, by Hooker, not 
quite so neat as that by Burr, but comprehending 
more explanatory matter, as to public buildings, and 
designating the fire limits. These are very useful 
companions. 

Thb Toubist ; or Pocket Manual for Travellers — 
3d edition : N. Y., Hastes and Bbothbbs. — -This 
speaks for itself; a little volume it is, but of indis- 
pensable necessity to travellers who perambulate onr 
great State and the Canadas. It tells thorn all that 
is needful to comfort, speed and economy in their 
movements ; and throws into the bargain a very 
1 considerable aprinkling of amusing historical lore. 

Landscape Illustbations op the Bible, by W. & 
E. Finden. London: John Murbay. Part I. — The suc- 
cess which has attended this tasteful manner of illus. 
t rating profane story, has encouraged the publisher 
to essay it in regard to the Bible. The drawings are 
made by Turner , Caleot , Stanfield , and other eminent 
artists, from Sketches taken on the spot — the engra- 
vings by the Findeno — and the descriptive parts are 
from the pen of the Rev. Hartwell Home t of Cam- 
bridge. Each number is to contain feur plates, and 
the work is to bo completed in 24 monthly numbers. 
Ths price is half a crown, or about 56 cents per num- 
ber. This first number gives views— of Mount Ararat, 
of the brook Kedron , of the Dead Sea and mouth of the 
Jordan, and of Tadmor in the Desert. It is a beau- 
tiful specimen ; and if, as it may be anticipated, it is 
followed up in the same style, the work cannot but 
be popular. 

Paul and Virginia — translated from Si. Pierre. 
1 vol. Boston: Lilly, Wait d»Co.— A republica. 
tion, in a small and neatly printed volume, embel- 
lished for the attraction ef children and young per- 
sons, of one of the prettiest stories ever written 
for their entertainment. 

History op Boston, by Robin Carver. Boston : 
Lilly, Wait, Colman & Holden. — We are glad 
thus to see our own histories popularized A With the 
records of Boston are connected some of the noblest 
sets of our struggle to besoms a nation ; and we re* 


joice to see them so told, as without losing any thing of 
their authenticity to become familiar and eagerly 
sought schoolboy tales. 

Sketches — by Mrs. Sigourney. Philadelphia: 
Key & Biddle. — The pen of Mrs. Sigourney, which 
heretofore has chiefly been employed in poetry — 
pure, spiritual and most happily inspired — now ad- 
ventures into s field where competitors are more fre- 
qoent, but where success is not less gratifying. 

We are compelled by want of room, to postpone 
to.day our further remarks, suggested by thesfe 
“{sketches" from her pen ; but could not let another 
week pass without, at least, this brief notice. 

Ws have several works yet on hand — some of 
them long in arear : among them, the attractive vo- 
lume prepared for publication by & De Witt Blood- 
good, of Albany, from the M.&. of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. We have, too, Vol. I. of the life of Alexander 
Hamilton, by his son, I. C. Hamilton, to which ws 
hope to do justice in next Saturday's Review. 


SUMMARY. 

Mr. Wise, Mr. John Quincy Adams, Mr. Thomas, 
of Louisiana, Mr. Pinckney, and Mr. Murphey, have 
been appointed a Select Committee in the House of 
Representatives, to take into consideration the ex- 
pediency of carrying into operation the Resolution of 
the Revolutionary Congress, concerning the erection 
of a monument at York town, Va. 

Appointments by the President, 

By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Uriel Sebee, to be Receiver of Public Monies at 
Fayette, Missouri, ITth December, 1833, when hie 
commission expired. 

Thomas Gillespie, to be Register of the Land Of- 
fice at Bucyrus, in the State of Ohio, from the 26th 
day of May, 1834. 

Finis Ewing, to be Register of the Land Office at 
Lexington, Missouri, from the 23d day of May, 1834- 

William Wright, to be Register of the Land Of- 
fice at Palmyra, Missouri, from the 29th day of 
May, 1834. 

Hilary B. Cenas, to be Register of the Land Office 
at New Orleans, Louisiana, from the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1833. 

Valentine King, to be Register of the Land Office 
at Opelousas, Louisiana, from the 28th of January, 
1834. 

John Killian, to be Register of the Land Office at 
Sl Helena, Louisiana, vice G. Davidson, resigned. 

Shelden S. Clark, to be an Appraiser of Customs 
for the port of New Orleans, in the place of'R. F. 
Canfield, removed. 

John P. Morton, to be Collector and Inspector of 
EJgartown, Massachusetts. 

Pierre A. Barker, to be Collector and Inspector of 
the Revenue for the port of Buffalo Creek, New 
York. 

Gabriel Holmes, Surveyor an* Inspector of Wil. 
mingion, in the State of North Carolina, April, 1834, 
in the room of Richard Bradley deceased. 

James Wade, to be Surveyor and Inspector of the 
Revenue, Swantbo rough North Carolina* 

John D. Jones to be Nsval Officer, Wilmirigton 
North Carolina. 

James McGuire, to be Surveyor and Inspector, 
in the District of Columbia. 

Robert Mitchell, to be Collector of the Customs, 
Pensacola, Florida. 

Woodson Wren, to be Surveyor and Inspeotor, 
Natchez, Mississippi, in the place of Andrew Mars- 
chalk, rejected by the Senate. 

Charles Barnet, to be Consul for Genoa, in the 
place of Robert Cambell, removed. 

Ceran St. Vrain, to be Consul for Santa Fe, in 
Mexico, in the place of James Davis, removed. 

George Adams, to be Attorney for the District of 
Mississippi, re-appointed. 

All reappointments except those otherwise speci- 
fled. 

Coffee House Slip . — The bulk head reeenily put 
down on a line with South street, started a day or two 
since, left its bed, and slid into thu river. A new one 
will have to be placed on the foundation of the old, 
before the slip can be filled in. Old slip is filled up, 
and in a short time will be regulated and paved.*-* 
[Daily Adv.] 

Woodbury, (N. J.) — A copper mine, the ore of 
which yiolds from 60 to 70 per cent, has been open* 
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ed near Flemington, in this State. In addition to^ 
the mine, which is said to be inexhaustible, a vein of 
four or fire feet in thickness, and as many in 
breadth, has been discovered in its immediate vi- 
cinity. — [Village Herald.] 

Ship Building. — We find in the Journal ol Com. 
merce of this meming the following paragraph : 

In addition to the three ships now building in this 
city, as mentioned by us a day or two sines, we learn 
that a fourth has been contracted for, to be built by 
Brown <S l Bell. 

Among the list of passengers by the Paiagon, 
for Vera Crux, we notice Mr. Aaron Leggett , Mer- 
chant, of this city, who we learn is bearer of des- 
patches from our Government to Col. Butler , Charge 
d’Affaires at the city of Mexico. 

[From the Baltimore American .] 

The new Convention with Chili, recently ratified by 
the United Slates Senate, has been officially promul- 
gated. It consists of thirty-one original, and four ex- 
planatory articles. 

The commerce and navigation of the two countries 
with each other, are put on the footing of those of 
the most favored nations, and every subsequent 
grant, by either, to other nations, is to become as 
common to the other, as though specially granted, — 
freely, if given freely, or on the same terms, if com. 
ponsation is required. The Republic of Chili re- 
serves out of ibis stipulation its existing treaties with 
other South American Governments and with Mexi. 
co, and both parties except their own coasting trade. 

The 5ih, 6th, 7th, and 8th articles provide for the 
security of the property of the citizens of either 
conntry in the other, against embargoes, or impress- 
ment for military purposes, without indemnification, 
for protection and aid in their harbors, against pirates 
or other enemies, or in distress, for the restoration 
of property carried by pirates into the ports of either, 
and for exempting the cargoes ol wrecked and 
damaged vessels of either party, not intended for 
consumption in the country, from all duties and im- 
posts. 

The right of disposing of personal estate is secur- 
ed to the citizens of tidier party in the territory of 
the ether, according to the laws which regulate the 
property of its own citizens, and successions, by tes- 
tament or from intestates, follow the same rules. — 
In the case of real estate, three years is given te 
alien heirs to dispose of it, and withdraw the pro- 
ceeds. Security of property, free access to the 
courts, and liberty of religious worship are mutually 
guaranties to the resident citizens of either. 

From article 12 to 24 inclusive, relate to the ques- 
tions of neutral commerce, contraband, and bloc ade. 

They establish succintly that free ships make 
free goods ; ' that commerce in time of war shall be 
free liom neutrals, direct to the ports of the enemies 
of either, and from port to port; and that on board 
of the ships of neutrals, every thing is free, (contra, 
traband excepted ;) although the whole or part of 
the lading belong to belligerents. The same prin- 
ciple of protection extends to persons, except 
officers or soldiers in actual service ; it further 
limits the benefit of this protection to the property 
and persons of belligerents, who acknowledge the 
same principles. 

An alternative stipulation is made, that when the 
neutral flag protects the property of the belligerent, 
the flag of the boligerent shall not protect neutral 
property, and econvereo , — where the neutrul flag 
does not, the enemy's shall. 

Article 14, defines what shall be contraband. — 
Contraband does not subject the vessel or cargo to 
coiifiscation, except of the contraband articles, nor 
to detention, if those articles are given up on demand. 
Sufficient notice of t-Jockades is to be given, and 
vessels entering or departing are to be warned, and 
liable to confiscation only on persisting in spite of 
warning and notice. 

Captains of armed vessels are made personally lia- 
ble for all extortion or ill treatment in searching for 
contraband, and no commander of a merchant vessel 
is to be summoned on board ot an armed vessel. — 
When vessels are under convoy, the word of honor 
of the commander of the convoy is to be taken as fi- 
nal evidence of the character and cargoes of the 
merchant vessels under his charge. Mutual stipula. 
lions are made, for the regulation of prize cases, that 
the reasons lor condemnation in each case may be 
fully stated, and au:hentic evidence furnished to the 
party. 

In case of war between the United States and Chili, 
a specific time is te be allowed to resident merchants 
te wind up their affairs, and safe conduct given them. 


I Persons of other occupations may remain, under the 
protection of the laws, — responsible for their personal 
conduct towards the State. No debts or property to 
be confiscated or sequestrated. 

A series of articles provides for the reception and 
treatment of Ministers, and their powers, and those 
of consuls. 

Deserters from public and private vessels are to 
be given up to the consuls. An explanatory article 
except elates as such, serving in any capacity in our 
vessels. « 

The other explanatory articles are not important, 
only making more explicit some of the provisions oi 
the original articles. 

The treaty is to continued for twelve vears, and to 
be terminated then and thereafter only on a previous 
notice sf twelve months. 

From Lima. — By the ship Leonidas, Capt. Wood- 
bury, we learn that the time of his sailing, there 
was a revolution in Lima, and that Obregeso, had 
been elected by a large majority. His opponent, 
Gen. Gamarra, late President, had possession of the 
capital with 800 troops. Obregose was in the for- 
tress of Callao with about the same number, and it 
was expected he would got the mastery, as the 
people were in his favor. Every prospect of o 
speedy peace prevailed. — [Gazette.] 

CArr. Back. — A letter has been received this mor- 
ning by Mr. Buchanan, his British Majesty's Consul, 
from Capt. Back, dated Fort Reliance, east end of 
Great Slave Lake, 7th December, 1833. 

The following is an extract : — After detailing va- 
rious matters of a private nature — 

“ And now, my dear sir, I must inform you that the 
expedition has advanced steadily in its humane and 
interesting object, without having experienced any of 
those untoward circumstances that sometimes para- 
lize and cast a gloom over our best and most strenu- 
ous exertions. Every thing is in a fair train ; aad next 
year, under the guidance of Divine Providence, I 
trust, we may be still in time to rescue suffering mor- 
tality from destruction." 

[From the Boston Courier.) 

Madawaska. — The people living iu "the disputed 
territory, are, it appears in rather a singular position, 
belonging to no nation and yet claimed by two. Un- 
der such circumstances they had better *< take the 
responsibility" of setting up for themselves, or re- 
move themselves and their deposites to some other 
place. The following is from the Kennebec Journal. 

Madawaekfl . — We learn that the inhabitants of 
Madawaska have been taxed by the British govern, 
ment, and .he tax has been collected with much rig. 
or t that the British hold undisturbed possession and 
have built a court house ; that the inhabitans are 
suffering much from want, their crops having been 
scanty the last season. As the town hid been incor. 
porated by the Legislature of Maine, and the inhab- 
itants assured of the protection of the United States, 
they prepared a memorial to our government asking 
assistance and protection, which was signed by a 
number, but subsequently seized and destroyed by 
the British authorities. They have, however, sent 
on a delegate to see Gev. Dunlap, and ask the assist, 
ance of the State. This delegate we learn has been 
to Brunswick, where the Governor now is, and ob- 
tained an order on the treasurer fer a small sum of 
money. The authority of the Governor to do this 
may be questioned, but we are not inclined to urge 
that point in this case. We have not seen the dele- 
gate, but gather the foregoing statement from those 
who conversed with him. We were told many years 
ago that if Gen. Jackson could be elected President 
we should soon have oar territory secured ; but in- 
stead of this we first find him requesting the Gover- 
nor of New Brunswick to pardon snd release from 
prison, upon condition of not repeating the offence 
against his British majesty, certain persons of Msda- 
waskawho had been guilty of the heinous crime of 
proceeding to incorporate the town in pursumce of a 
special law of the State of Maine, Next we find him 
trying to get the Ifetcliman's award accepted ; and 
this being stopped by the Senate, we have another 
decreo requiring the Legislature ot Maine to bargain 
away the territory for “ an ample indemnity" in land 
or money, insecret session ; and now we find the 
British government taxing the inhabitants aud using 
as full authority as over any part of New Brunswick ; 
while our government. State and National, looks on 
with apparent unconcern. 

Has there been, asks the National Intelligencer 
of yesterday, an Earthquake in any part of the wide 
tract of territory which lies between ns and New 


Orleans ? Or what else has interrupted the inter, 
course between this city and that ? For four or five 
successive mails, no newspaper has reached this 
city from New Orleans. 

[From the United States Gazette .] 

The Locusts ask comino. — A very respectable 
inhabitant, who has resided in Germantown during a 
life of 74 years, mentions the curious feet that locusts 
not only appear every seventeen years, but that they 
make their appearance in great numbers always om 
the 25th of May. Our informant recollects their ad- 
vent on the 25th of May, 1766, then six years old. 
He has since recorded their coming on the 
25th of May, 1783, 

25th of May, 1800, 

25. h of May, 1817. 

Their holes may now be seen in ploughing, or un. 
der boards lying on the ground, preparing to come 
forth on Sunday week, 25th inst. 

It is remarked that occasionally a few locusts are 
seen creeping out of their hiding places hejore the 
25th, but they return again to join the great crowd. 

Some two months since, a highly respected friend, 
who has resided all of his long and useful life in the 
vi inity, left for us a notice of the approach of the 
locust*, and an account of their time and customs. 
The piece did not reach our band until it had appear- 
ed elsewhere. It was instructive with reference te 
this subject, and contained a remark that the locust 
seasons had usually been characterized as those of 
plentiful harvests of grain, &c. 

Distressing Accident and lobs or Lirx. — The 
Erie, (Pa.) Gazette of last Thursday, gives the fol. 
lowing melancholy statement. 

Yesterday, about 10 o'clock, a sail boat, with nine 
passengers on board, put ofif from the wharf to cross 
the Bay to the public pier. The wind was blowing 
very heavy. When about half way across, she cap. 
sized and seven out of the nine were lost. Thomas 
Miles, son of Capt. Miles, oi the steam boat New 
York, and a Mr. Woodbury or Woodford, from 
French Creek in this county, clung to the boat, and 
were taken off by a boat that put off to their relief. — 
Thomas McConkey, deputy Collector of this port, 
and a Mrs. Thomas, wife of the second mate of the 
steam boat William Penn, both of this town, were 
among the number lost. The other five were stran- 
gers, who were going to take passage on board the 
New York, which was then coming into the harbor. 
We have taken every possiblo means to ascertain the 
names and residence of the strangers. From the 
Register of names in the public Hotels and on the way- 
bills, and other sources, we gather the following re- 
suit, which still may Hot be accurate, to wit : Amos 
H. Bishop , Butternuts, Otsego county, N. Y., Luther 
Douglass , Sherman, Michigan Territory, and a man 
by the name of Palmer , who took passage on board 
the stage at North East in this county, on the 13th 
inst. A young man, name not known, said to belong 
at North East in this county, and a gentleman from 
| the town of Palmer, Michigan Territory, name not 
known, understood from his conversation, to have 
been a merchant at that place. One of the bodies has 
been found, but nothing about him, by which his name 
can be discovered. 

The suspension of the New Orleans mails for ae. 
veral days past, until yesterday, is thus explained by 
the Post Master at Columbus, Geo. 

“ Four Western Mails are now due at this office. 
Three successive failures are owing to theV destruc- 
tion of a causeway by the reeent heavy rain, over the 
swamp in the Creek Nation, about 50 miles from 
this."— [Jour, of Com.] 

The Mormonites in motion . — According to a late 
number of the Painesville Telegraph, General Joe 
Smith, the leader of the Mormonites, has, accompa- 
nied by about five hundred of his followers, set out 
for the purpose of reconquering the «« Holy Land," 

lately taken from them by the infidels of Missouri. 

Joe, it seems, has been stirring up his proselytes for 
some time, stating that it was the command of God 
that they should buckle on the armour of their faith, 
and enrol under the banners of Mormonism ; that 
their church was in danger ; and that they must, if 
necessary, die the death ot martyrdom. According- 
ly, the deluded fanatics obeyed his summons ; a great 
rise took place in the market for warlike implements, 
as each had provided himself with an abundant sup. 
ply of pistols, dirks, swords, dec. The swoid of 
Smith himself, it is said, is more than four feet long. 
The prophet, professes the expectation of 
the fate of a martyr at the coining contest. We trust 
that the good people of Missouri will take care ot 
these fanatics, and see that they do not violate the 
laws With impunity. — [Phil. Inquirer.] 
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New Peeiodical. — A n association of young men 
ia just formed, aa we .learn, who mean to publiah a 
monthly magasine, to be ieeued on the 15th of each 
month, under the title of the American Spectator 
and National Magazine . 

We wish them all success, although we fear the 
multiplication of such periodicals does not augur 
permanent ancceaa to any of them. 

An act relative le the Superior Court of the city of 
New York . Passed April 24, 1834. 

The people of the State of New York, represented 

in Senate and Assembly, do enact aa follows : 

§ 1. All writs or process which shall issue out of 
the said court, may be tested in any day of the term 
in which such court shall sit, and be made returns., 
hie on any other day of the same term, or at the 
next term. 

$ 2. The said court may establish by its rules 
the time to be allowed for entering and perfecting 
bail in suits pending therein, and to be given to the 
sheriff in such cases before an attachment can issue 
against him ; also the time to be allowed for plead, 
ing in such suits, and for notioing the issues in fact 
joined in the same lor trial ; but in none of the above 
oases shall such time be less than eight days. 

The Mobile Bank has declared an extra dividend 
of ten per cent. It has always declared semi annual 
dividends ot four and a half per cent, or nine per cent, 
per annum. The Bank has just obtained an extension 
of its charter. — [Jour, of Com.] 

The steam packet William Gibbons, Capt. Penno- 
yer, arrived last night from Charleston, which place 
she left on the evening of the 17th, bringing papers to 
that date. We extract the following : 

The Nashville Banner siys — “ The frost destroyed 
all the cotton which was situated on high grounds in 
this vicinity 

Huntsville, (Ala.) Mat 1. — Great Damage hy 
Frost. — The damage sustained by the frost on Sun. 
day night, has, perhaps, never been greater in this 
section of the country, so late in the season. For 
some weeks past the weather had been mild, just such 
as the planter could desire, and the stand of cotton 
was exceedingly fine ; but the flattering prospects has 
been sadly reversed. Saturday night was attended 
with seme frost — the weather was cold throughout 
Sunday, the wind from the north, and a killing frost 
was the consequence at night. We fear the injury 
has been general througbour.^North Alabama, if not 
the whole cotton growing country. In our immedi. 
ate vicinity, we hear of some plauters who have lost 
whole fields, others, one half, &c. Many will be un. 
able to replant for the want of seed, which it will be 
impossible to procure at this late season. 

Cholera. — A gentleman in this city, (says the Lou. 
isana Advertiser) whose family were passengers on 
beard the steamboat Warren, wh ; ch left this city on 
the 15th inst. for Cincinnatti, received accounts on 
Monday, dated Randolph, stating that the cholera 
bad broke out on board of that boat, that his nepaew, 
a ad three others were buried that day, and that about 
15 or 20 ia all had died. 

There have been several cases of cholera in the 
city which have proved fatal, yet we do not think it 
epidemical, and that it may be avoided by prudence. 
The cases, so far, have been generally confined to 
the boats. 

Forgery . — A gentleman of this city, (says the New 
Orleans Advertiser of the 5th inst.) of the highest 
respectability and large family connexions, and a 
director of a bank, has disappeared, and it is discov. 
chat he has been for a long time past committing for. 
geries to a vast amount. 

Casualty,— A laboring man in the employ of a gro 
cer at the foot of Franklin street, drank a large 
quantity of cold water during the extreme heat of 
yesterday, and returned to his employment. In a 
short time after he complained of being unwell, and 
retired into a neighboring store, where he died. — 
The deceased was in perfect health, apparently 
About thirty years old. The warmth of the weather 
makes eautioa in the free use of cold water necessa 
*J< — [Times.] 

[From the Saekets Harbor Journal.] 

Wo learn that the steamboat Oswego is ashore a- 
bout five miles a est of Oswego. It is said that for 
che want of a supply of wood, she failed to make sufi 
ficient steam to work her engines, and was driven 
ashore by the severe wind of Sunday night last. The 
latest report says that her situation is dangerous, and 
fears are entertained that she will be much injured, 
if net entirely wrecked. Her situation, we under* 


stand, is such, that the engines, furniture, &c. may 
be saved, should the boat go to pieces. 

[From the Evening Post.] 

Among the Polish emigrants is an officer of the 
rank of Captain, who has left behind a wife and fa. 
mily. This gentleman is very anxious to return to 
Europe. One of the foreign ministers at Washing, 
ton has liberally granted him a passport for that pur. 
pose. The sum of $100 is necessary to effect the 
object. Those who are disposed to aid a gentleman, 
under circumstances that call for no comment, will 
confer a real favor by sending their contributions to 
this office, addressed to the cars of J. Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Great Haul oj Fish. — On or about the middle of 
last month, at Greenway Landing, (fourteen miles 
below town,) occupied by Messrs. George H. Smoot 
and Charles Cooly, one million five hundred thousand 
Herring , and eleven to twelve hundred Shad , were 
caught at a single haul of the seine. Again, on the 
28th inst., eleven thousand Shad were caught at a 
single haul of the seine, at the same landing.— [Alex. 
Gaz.] 

Great Haul of Great Fish . — On Friday some 
Fishermen at Carpenter’s Point took at a single haul, 
upwards of eight hvndred Rock Fish, of the largest 
size we ever saw. Some of them weighs J upwards 
of lOOlbs. They were selling this morning in mar. 
ket, at from 50 cents to one dollar for the largest, say 
one cent a pound for such fish as this. — [Balt. Gaz.] 

Great Fire at Needham. — On Monday night about 
eleven o'clock, a fire broke out in the paper mill of 
Messrs Lyon &. Co. at Needham, in the village of 
the Lowell falls, which entirely consumed that es- 
tablishment, together with tho Machine Shop of 
Ware it, Clark, and the small Wrapping Paper Mill 
of Hurd &. Crehore. All the valuable Mills on the 
Newton side escaped. Messrs Lyon & Co. are in. 
sured $4000 at the Manutacturers office — Hurd & 
Crehore, £2000 at the National — Ware it, Clark, 
$1000 at Roxbnry. Total loss, about $20,000. — 
[Boston Courier.] 

Lateu raoM England. — The packet ship South 
America brings Liverpool dates of the 16th, and 
London to the 15th ult. 

From France we have direct, later intelligence 
than this arrival famishes. Of English news, so 
called, there is nothing, and our extracts therefore 
relate solely to Portugal, where the Pedroiteo were 
prospering* 

London, Monday Evening April 14. — The private 
letters received this morning from Oporto, dated the 
30th ult. are very encouraging, and state that a con. 
siderable force marched eut of that garrison on the 
25th, towards Guimaraeas, which town they entered 
and made themselves master of on the 26th, driving 
Lbe Miguelites, about 2000 in number, in great con. 
utsion before them, and compelling them to retreat 
in the direction of Amarante. The Queen's troops 
then proceeded towards Braga, which they also took 
possesion of, while Admiral Napier on the other 
side, conquered Viana, thus placing the whole prov. 
ince of Entre Douro e Minho under (he command of 
the Pedroites, the greater part of which had declared 
in favor of the Queen. A reinforcement of 400 men 
had arrived at Oporte from Lisbon— and an addition, 
al number was shortly expected undor the eommaad 
of Vila Flor, who, immediately en his arrival was 
to make an attack on Coimbra, which if taken would 
then place nearly the entire coast of Portugal in the 
bands of Donna Maria. 

Baron Soure, son of Viscount Pezo de Regua, 
alias Gasper Texeira, a lieutenant general in the 
army of Don Miguel, entered Oporto on the 22d ult. 
to negotiate an amnesty for himself, father and 
friends. He was well received, his proposals ac- 
ceeded to, and a command on the Coimbra road 
given to him. This step on the part of the Miguelite 
officers was considered in Oporto of considerable 
consequence, particularly to the commercial world, 
as the Viscount was one of the greatest landed pro. 
prietors in Tras os Montes, and possessed the grea. 
ter part of the vineyards in that province. He is 
also said to have considerable influence in that part 
of the country, which hitherto has been considered 
a strong Miguelite position. 

Latk and imfoetant raoM France. — By the Turbo 
from Havre, on Saturday, we received our Paris pa 
pers to the 8th, and yesterdy by the Poland , Packe 
Ship to the 15th qlt : 

France has ag^ D b#* n disturbed in her two chief 


cities, Lyons and Paris , by insurrectionary move- 
vents — which, however, were put down so decisive, 
ly, as should demonstrate the hopelessness of such 
desultory attempts. The details will be found in the 
extracts. The duration of anarchy, both in Lyons 
and Paris, was manifestly occasioned by a coneide. 
rate desire to spare as much as possible the effusion 
of blood, and especially not to hazard the troops of 
ihe line or the National Guard, unnecessarily in nar- 
row streets, of which the houses were filled with ad. 
veisarics, who might fire upon them, without being 
themselves accessible. There was, it is clear, force 
enough to have crushed the insurrection in a mo. 
ment, if imperious necessity had so required. We 
look upon the cautious and humane manner in which 
the insurgents were approached and reduced, as in- 
dicative, in a high degree, of the confidence enter, 
tained by the government in its own strength. 

The disturbances at Brussels do not, ws suppose, 
indicate any general discontent ; though they go tq 
prove restlessness and impatience on the part of 
masses, which must sooner or later lead to a wide 
spread explosion. 

In the Journal des Debits, of 4th April, wo ob- 
serve a letter from an American gentleman In Pa. 
ris, G. M. Gibbes , refuting conclusively the allege, 
tiou made, and apparently relied on the House of 
Deputies, while discussing the American indemnity, 
that the Florida treaty between the United States 
and Spain contained a provision for cases of leisure 
and condemnation in Spanish ports by French au- 
thorities, which same cases to the amount of eight 
million francs, it was argued in the Chamber, were 
now again brought forward aa claims against France. 
Mr. Gibbes shows, what indeed M. ds Broglie did 
in the House when the objection was first made 
that it was wholly groundless. 

M. Carrel % Editor of the National — which riper 
was sentenced to be suspended for a time from pub. 
lication — having established a new one under the title 
of the National of 1834, was prosecuted and con. 
demned before the Assize Court, for an evasion of 
the first sentence. On appeal to the Superior Court, 
this judgment of the Assize Court was set aside, on 
tho ground that the National of 1834 was a new pa. 
per, sad not the paper under interdict of the law. 

This may be thought to look like quibbling ; but it 
is right that all penal statutes should be confinod 
within the strictest letter. 

In the streets where the barricades were formed, 
the lamps were all broken by the rioters. The in. 
habitants of the neighboring houses, in order to sup. 
ply the deficiency, illuminated their wiudows. 

Two young men arrested for the disturbances in 
Paris, and passing under guard along one of the 
bridges, sprang from the parapet into the river. The 
guard immediately fired upon them and killed one 
instantly, his body being seen floating in the Seine. 
The fate of the other, in the confusion, was not as- 
certainod. 

It may be the habit of revolutions, or it may be tho 
extent of the city of Paris, but it is certainly curious 
to find it stated, as we do in one of the papers, “ that 
during the bloody disturbances in and about the Rue 
St. Martin, the theatres of the boulevards distant from 
(he scene, were thronged a« usual, and the shops 
and coffee bouses were all open." 

M. BaiUot, son of a Deputy, and a Captain in the 
National Guard, who was wounded while on duty, 
had died. 

M. St. Marc Girardin, one of the Editors of tho 
Journal deo Debate , and a eivil magistrate moreover, 
had a mischievous trick played on him during tho 
riots, which caused him some very rough tteatment. 
Some peraono had, unpercoivedby him, placed some 
cartridges in his pocket, which, having boon die . 
covered by a patrole of the National Guard, they 
considerably maltreated this innocent and paoifie 
person. 
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The latest intelligence from Lyons is annexed. 
It shows that all was again quiet 
Telegraphic Despatch from Lyons , 12* A April , 11 
o'clock at night . 

“ To the Minister op the Interior : 

Lyons is delivered. The faubourgs occupied by 
the insurgents have fallen into our power. The in. 
tercourae is every where reestablished. The mails 
have this evening again taken usual routes. The an. 
archists are in the greatest disorder/* 

The vessel of war despatched from Brest for this 
country with despatches, will bring, we apprehend t 
assurances that the French Government will make a 
second effort, in the next Chamber, to obtain a gram 
of twenty-five millions, due by treaty to America. 

The accounts from London are of the 13th, with, 
out any news. 

The dates from Madrid are of 6thi That capital 
was tranquil. General Martinez de San Martin was 
just appointed Captain General at Madrid, in place 
of Jf. Freyre , who became Inspector of Cavalry. 

From a passenger we learn that General Lafayette 
was so much debilitated by reason of his indisposi 
tion, that fears were entertained for his life. 

Havre, April 16, 1834. 

I send you herewith the Havre paper of yesterday, 
•Which qentains some particulars ef the attempt at 
revolution in Paris, which has become so fashiona- 
ble. 

Let not the world aceuse Louis Phillippe, if this 
monarchy of the people should finish by a military 
moqarchy. You see nothing will do but force. At 
J^y^ns, it appears between 5 and 600 workmen and 
qbout ,900 of the troops were killed or wounded, 
during the four days which the affair continued. The 
number of killed and wounded at Paris is reported 
to be about 100. The Dukes of Orleans and Ne- 
mours were fired on at the head of the cavalry, 
but not hurt. In our country, we talk of bush- fight, 
ing — here it is beuse.fighting. The insurgents con- 
cealed themselves in houses, and fired on the Na- 
tional Guard and troops of the line from the win. 
dow. Some of the former were poignurded on their 
, way to their posts. The barricades were but feebly 
defended. 

Weil* you see the Chamber, in spite of the Gov- 
ernment, has rejected the hill presented for the first 
instalment of indemnity due to our citixens, on the 
ground that Mr. Rives obtained too much — no 
stpall compliment, en passant, to the negotiator. — 
But what is to be done upon the occasion, is the 
question with every one. The opposition prints rea- 
son as if the Treaty was at an end, and that a fresh 
negotiation must be entered upon. The Government 
here, and the King the first, will act with good 
faith ; and it appears to be the opinion of the best 
informed, that the affair will be brought with belter 
success before the next Chamber. 

I refer to the papers fer what has happened lately 
at Brussels. 

Events at Paris . 

April 12.— Several members of the Soeiete des 
Droits de V Homme were arrested yesterday. 

Government have taken strong precautionary mea- 
sures for securing the tranquillity of the capital. The 
troops are consigned to their barracks, with a batta- 
lion of each regiment for pickets. Cartridges have 
been delivered out, and during the last night nuroe. 
rous patrols have paraded the streets. It is satisfac- 
tory te be able to announce that perfect tranquility 
prevailed. A few groups, assembled in the populous 
quarters of the city yesterday, at the hour when the 
workmen usually go to dinner, dispersed on the re- 
monstrances of the police. 

April 13. — The band of rioters who last night at- 
tempted to renew the scenes of the Cloitre St. Mary, 
in this capital, have been, as we fully anticipated in 
our account given in a preceding column, which was 
•srxitten between one and two o’clock this morning, 
defeated at every point by the bravery and devotion 
of the troops and the National Guards, who vied 
with each other in xeal and energy to put an end to 
these lawless and desperate outrages. The insur- 
gents had placed themselves at the windows in the se- 


veral (streets in which they had taken their stand, 
whence they could fire in comparative safety upon the 
the troops and National Guards, and thus assassinate 
their brave antagonists. They kept up in this man. 
ner an occasional firing during the entire night, which 
was not returned by the troops ; but when daylight 
enabled the latter to act, to take possession of every 
barricade, and every house which afforded them 
shelter, was but the work of an hour, and, between 
seven and eight o’clock, they-were masters of every 
hostile position. It is stated (but in the disorder ne- 
cessarily prevailing at a moment like the present, we 
cannot vouch for the truth of every statement we re- 
ceive), that in one of the houses, a number of the ri- 
oters were discovered, who had been most active inj 
their murderous assailmeutof the National Guards 
and soldiery, and that not one of them were suffered 
to escape alive. The insurgents were evidently in. 
timidated at the break of day by the display of force 
which surrounded them on all sides, and by the arri. 
val of the artillery ; they immediately abandoned their 
advanced barricades, and retreated to the houses of | 
the narrow streets and alleys, which were then block- 
aded by the armed force on all sides, and several pri- 
soners made. The National Guards of the Banlieu 
arrived in Paris during the night, and ware stationed 
in the Place du Carousel, and, with other detachments 
are now patrolling the disturbed quarters. At six in 
the morning the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours 
mounted their horses and rode to the scene of dis- 
turbance, taking the Quays, the Place de Greve, and 
the adjacent streets, to the Rue St. Martin. They 
were received in their progress with the warmest ac- 
clamations from the troops, the National Guards and 
the people. They returned to the Tuileries at eight 
o’clock. 

The following additional particulars have reached 
us relative to the proceedings of last night : — In the 
7th arrondisement the whole population, and especi- 
ally the workingmen, beheld with indignation the as- 
sassination of a drummer and a grenadier of the 7th 
legion who were walking alone. An officer of the 
staff on his way with orders for the 12th legion, 
received a bullet, which pierced his arm and 
entered his side. His life, however, is not despaired 
of. The National Guards and the Line received each 
other with cries of Vive la Oarde Nationals l Vive 
la Ligne / At the Pointe St. Eustaclie the barricades 
were carried by a column of two battalions of the 4th 
Legion of the National Guards, one of the 10th, one 
of the 1st, and a battalion of the 54th of the Line. — 
M. Chapuis, Col. of the 4th Legion, a nost gallant 
officer, ufgp wounded in the arm by a bullet, and 
was replaced in the command by Gen. Alez. The 
lamps, as a matter of course, was broken by the in- 
surgents in a part of the Rues St. Denis and St. Mar 
tin, as well as in several of the adjacent streets ; but 
their absence was made up for by the inhabitants 
lighting up their houses. The Minister of the Inte- 
rior remained almost constantly on horseback dur- 
ing the evening. He was with Gen. Bugeaud at the 
attack of a barricade ; a young auditor of the Coun- 
cil of State, an officer of the National Guards who 
was on horseback by his side, received a bullet in 
the collar bone. 

p, s. — (One o’cloek.) — His Majesty is now review, 
ing the troops in the Place du Carrousel, preparatory 
to riding through the quarters of Paris which have 
become the seat of disorder, as he did in June, 1832. 
He was received by the troops and National Guards, 
as well as the assembled crowd, with enthusiastic 
cheers, and cries of Vive le Roi ! Vive Louis Phil- 
lippe! The qqarters where the disturbances took 
place are still occupied by the Military and Munich 
pal Guard, and the vigilance of the Government is 
unabated. Cavalry, infantry, and masses of the citi- 
xen troops remain under arms, ready to act at a mo- 
ment’s notice, should their service be again called 
for, of which, however, we are happy to announce, 
no apprehension is entertained A great number of | 
prisoners were made at the various barricades. As 
the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours wore passing the 
Rue du Ponceau, two shots were fired at them, hap- 
pily without effect. 

The National announces that the patent ef M. 
Mie, printer of the Tribune, has been withdrawn. — 
The number of this morning has not appeared. 

The Lyons mail is still in arrear, so that we re- 
main without any journal from that town of a date 
later than the 9th inst. Up to the moment of going 
to press, we could not learn that the Government had 
received any further details. • 

Events at Lyons and the Neighborhood . 

The Ministerial Evening Journal gives the follow- 
ing details relative to the events at Lyons : — “The 
government received this morning by express a re- 
port of the proceedings at Lyons on Wednesday*— 


It presents a lamentable picture, since French blood 
has been shed, but at the same time affords positive 
assurances of the triumph of onjer and the laws. — 
For several days the authorities had been warned, 
and were prepared for sinister occurrences. Every 
thing showed that the agitators, despairing of success 
in the capital, where the magietry is * sustained by 
the National Guard# and the garrison, determined to 
make an attempt in the provinces, and the unfortu* 
nate city of Lyons, the capital of industry, obtain, 
ed the deplorable preference. The Mutuellistes ap- 
peared little disposedto engage in the plot, and it ha# 
been clearly demonstrated that only such workmen ae 
have become connected with political societies, 
{joined the ornachiate. As early as the preceding 
day, the brave General Aimard made his arrangt- 
ments. The conn was well guarded; reinforce, 
menta were ealled in from the environs. The Pro. 
feet went to the place St. Jean to judge of the slat# 
of affairs, and to consult with the military comman- 
ders. Although the conn was sitting, the place 8t. 
Jean was completely free from any assemblage of 
the people, and this solitude evidently proved that 
the arnachists had determined to come en masse. In 
fact, they made their appearance about 11 o’cloek. 
A man read an incendiary address, and in a few 
minutes after the barricades were begun. The Pre- 
fect, without a moment’s hesitation, gave orders for 
their being destroyed. — [Galignani’s Messenger, 12th 
April. 

Major General Bucbet, who commands {he depart- 
ment of the Bouches-riu-Rhone. under General Aim- 
arJ, directly brought Ihe troops forward. The Gen. 
darmerie under Col.Ganuet, and the Infantry, assail, 
ed th* barricades with the most determined res#!#, 
tion and carried them under a brisk fire. The Pre- 
fect never quitted the troops during the action. The 
barricades were all thrown down as soon as they 
were raised, hut still there were a great many seri- 
ously wounded, and some killed, but the greatest loss 
was not on the side of the troops. The severest part 
of the action took place in the Palace do la Prefee- 
ture. The Anarchists found their most solid en- 
trenchment in the new temporary hall, and it be- 
came necessary to beat down the palisades wi:h can. 
non shot. They were soon destroyed, and those 
who had endeavored to defend them were put to 
flight. The place was then entered by the troop#, 
and a long exchange of musketry ensued between 
the soldiery and the insurgents, who had stationed 
themselves in what is called the Organ gallery. — 
Cannon were again osed, the Gallenr was forced from 
the alley, and entered. A bouse, filled with rioters 
armed with muskets. Was hurst open by means of 
petards. A great number of prisoners were taken, 
some wounded, and others blackened with gunpow. 

At every point the troops had the advantage. 
Other engagements took place on the bridges, at th# 
Place des TerreauX, and at La Croix Rousse. 

The cannon and musketry were firing for several 
hours together in the midst of this commercial city, 
where nothing would be heatd but the sound of th# 
looms, if factions had not attempted to put a stop to 
them. During a contest of five hours the troops die- 
played a firmness which must put an end to the 
criminal hopes of those who, it is said, relied on 
their defection. The military and civil authorities 
rivalled each other in xeai and devotedness. It i# 
painful to have to bestow upon them this praise, 
but it is a duty to do honor to those who most ex- 
pore their lives for the maintenance of order and th# 
laws. A i four o’clock tbe action ceased. Some few 
musket shots resounded afterwards at intervals in 
the streets in the oentre of the town. The troop# 
were in repose. The Government has not received 
any telegraphic tfespatch since that of yesterday 
morning, which announced that Gen. Aimard was in 
fall possession of all the positions, but today no tele- 
graphic communication could come beyond Seraur. 
Despatches from all the surrounding country, as well 
as from St. Etienne, Macon, and Dijon, announc# 
that all was quiet there." 

[From ike Journal de Praris of 12tA April.] 

On the reception of despatches, requesting the. ut- 
most speed in their transmission, at tbe Maritime 
Department, at Brest Capt. Bruix, of the brig le Cui- 
rassier, was immediately ordered to be in attendance. 
The despatches from government were handed to 
him with instructions to make sail instantly for the 
United States, and to use the greatest exertions to 
make a quick passage. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards the Cun assies 
was under sail. 

News from Belgium. — Serious disorders hate 
broken out at Brussels. The Belgian Journal* of 
the afternoon of the 6th April give some details of 
the occurrences of the preceding day and that 
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tMnmf, but the Emancipator of the 7th, which 
ought t# arrive this moroing, has not been received. 
In default of this journal, we give the following ex. 
tract of a private letter from Brussels, dated 6th of 
April, six o’clock in the afternoon. 

Bnuassu, Sunday, 6th April, 6 o’clock. 

You know that our Orangemen, at the time of the 
eel* by auction of the etad of horses at Tervuren, 
had made a subscription for the purchase of the 
finest horses in it, for the purpose of presenting] 
them to the Prince of Orange, to whom the stud 
belonged before September, 1830. The list ef sub. 
acribers appeared two days ago in Ic Lynx , and a. 
xnongst them were the names of many of the first 
inhabitants of Brussels, among others, the Prince de 
Ligne, M. de Trazegnier, the Duke d’Ursel, the] 
Count de Bethune, dec. 

This publication has produced an effect on the 
people which it is impossible to describe. All dsy 
on Saturday it was evident a disturbance was brew, 
inf. The manager of the theatre was called upon 
and Requested to give on the following day The 
Dumb Girl of Portich which piece is connected with 
the recollections of the revolution of 1830. 

In the evening crowds collected — lists of Orange- 
men were handed about, at last, after the play, a 
numerous mob proceeded to the office of the Journal 
U Lynx , Trorn whence, as a measure of prudence, 
the publishers hadvemoved the day before. After 
having broken some windows and destroyed the 
printing c ase s , the mob directed its stepe to the Rue 
do VEveque, where an Orange club was a short time 
since organised, but all the members, warned of the 
popular mo /etasnt, had prudeiuly disappeared. 

The mob remained together all night. The next 
morning early the^ btikefged the hotel of the Dake 
d’Uttel, Where they broke all the windows and threw 
the furatmre in the street. The hoteis'of the Prince 
de Ligne end Messieurs de Bethune, and Trazegnier 
were also sacked. The Orange club in the Rue 
dePEueqve, wher* on the day before, they had only 
broken the windows, was again visited and devasta 
ted. Namereua mobs paraded the streets with flags 
firing, and displaying lists of Orangemen whom they 
threatened t* punish. 

Ths troops sent by the Government against the 
rioters appeared to show little desire to disperse 
them. They confined themselves to preventing the 
devastation becoming a pillage* A certain numberj 
of arrests were made, but almost entirely of individu. 
als who were carrying off the furniture which had 
been thrown into the street. 

In the afternoon at 3 o'clock, the drum called the 
civic guard to arms, which, however, assembled but 
afnWly. 

It it the 'general opinion here that all these mobs 
are excited by those who appear to be the victims ot 
them, and that the object is to bring about a conflict 
between the troops and the patriot part of the popuJ 
1st ion, and thus give better chances of success to an] 
attack which is preparing by the Prince of Orange, 
and which is shortly to take place. 

What renders this conjecture probable, is the news] 
received here, that two days eince the Prince quitted 
the Hague for his head quarters. 

King Leopold went out this morning in the streets 
•f Brussels on horseback, accompanied by a nume- 
rous gtaflV He was very well received by the people, 
without his presence preventing the continuance of 
the disorders. 

Josxra Bonaparte published the following letter| 
in the London Morning Herald. 

To the $u bsctibere of the petitions addressed to the 

Chamber of Deputies calliug for the repeal of the 

law of banishment enacted in 1815, against the 

fkmUyof Napoleon, 

Gentlemen — Your voice was raised in favor of the 
family of Napoleon. We love to believe that it ex- 
pressed a popular wiah. Yet it was not favorably re- 
ceived by a majority of the Chamber in the Sitting of 
the 22d February. Notwithstanding, we are not less 
bound to offer you the tribute of our hearty gratitude 
as well as to the members of the minority, the real 
organs of the national sympathies. 

On that occasion the President of the Ministerial 
Council, the Dnke of Dalmatia, Marshal Soult, Major- 
General of ths Emperor at Waterloo, and my eld Chief 
of die Staff in Andalusia, dtc. stood forth as our ac. 
enear, and not satisfied with proscribing us, was dar- 
itog enough te assert that the brothers of Napoleon 
‘had not refrained in fereign countries, from the in. 
toiguea of faotione.* I alone, of all the brothers of | 
Napoleon, resided in a free country, at the period of 
fit# revolution of 1830. I was alone in a condition] 
to fedll to France the eon ot Napoleon, with whose 
sentiments, altogether French, I wee acquainted, ll 
wrote to the Chamber of Deputies on the 18th of[J 


September, 1830, from New York. The new King 
kras proclaimed when toy letter reached Paris ; it was 
•ot read in the Chamber. 1 arrived in England after 
Ifhe Reform Bill, and on the same day taw in the 
public Journals the announcement of the premature 
death of my brother's orphan. At the same time 1 
learned France was still closed against us. I have 
waited under the social securities (which are not de- 
ceitful illusions here) in expectation of the moment 
when the voice of the French People, restored to it- 
self, would destroy this monument of national bondage 
exacted by foreigners in hatred of the French revolu- 
tion, and of him who was its roost formidable repre- 
sentative. 

The France of July has erected hie statue ; hie 
family are still proscribed ; their only crime being 
the name which Napoleon bequeathed to them. 1 
could not but hope for the repeal of an unjust law, 
which I hastened with all my might, not so much 
on account of my private interests, but rather in 
behalf of fifty members of our family, and, still 
more than all, for the aacred interest of the outraged 
national dignity. 

Such are the intriguea of which [ take a pleasure 
in rendering a full account to my fellow citizens, 
appeal to the impartiality of their judgment, and they 
will persevere in manifesting it in a legal manner, 
by availing themselves of the sacred and inalienable 
right ot petition. If the Paris police can disoover 
any other intrigues, I urge them to disclose them te 
the President of the Council — I defy him to produce 
a single proof in support of his calumnious asser. 
tions — I do not wish to recriminate further. 

With respect to the proposition for giving us per. 
misssion te roside in France, according to the good 
pleasure of the ministers, we trust that no one will 
believe' that a single member of our family would 
ever wish to return to it stripped of the security of] 
the common law. It would be a strange spectacle, 
truly, were the family of Napoleon, to constitute, 
amongst a great people, a class of ministerial hoe. 
tages ! It ceuld not have been, certainly, to degrade 
us, that you demanded our return ; and the mem- 
bars of the Chamber of Deputies who repudiate the 
law that deprives us of our right as citizens, have 
been the interpreters of our sentiments and of yours. 
It is the country, With all the rights and all the reapen 
sibilities of a citizen, that we seek for, which you; 
seek for us, and we hope to obtain from tho nation’s 
will. 

In order to decry ue in the eyee of the new ge.j 
aeration, and to justify both the banishment and con-j 
fiscations with which we have been visited, they have 
made us pretenders. We belong to the age in which 
we live — we are the creatures of France, in 1804 — ] 
Frenchmen, subordinate to the French in 1834 — we 
are aware that the generation of to-day is not bound 
by the will of its ancestors, that nations may perpetu. 
ate, alter, modify, restore, and destroy whatever has 
been established in former times, and under a differ, 
ent state of circumstances — we have ever known that 
families, as well as individuals, were bound to free 
Datienaby duties and not by rights. Had Napoleon] 
been alive at this day, he woula have concurred with 
us — he would have recognized the sovereignty of the 
Fiench people, who alone have the right to give that 
government, which seems most to their interest, or 
according to their pleasure, nay, even according to 
their caprice. The Dictatorship too long maintain- 
ed by Napoleon, caused him to be misunderstood by 
some persons. This Dictatorship was prolonged by 
the perverseness of the foes of the Revolution, who 
would have destroyed in his person, the principle ofj 
national sovereignty, of which he was but the ema- 
nation. 

But at the general peace, universal suffrage, the 
liberty of the press, and all the guarantees of endu-j 
ring prosperity of a great nation, which he content, 
plated, must have wholly unveiled him to France, 
and must have enabled all his contemporaries to form] 
the same judgment of him, as posterity will enter, 
tain. His whole thoughts were known to me, and 
my duty is to proclaim them loudly. He sacrificed 
himself on two occasions to prevent a civil war in 
France. Those who inherit his name, would re- 
nounce for ever the felicity of breathing the air of] 
that country, could they believe that their presence 
would be a source of the slightest disturbance to her 
peace. Never will they relinquish their appeal to 
the nation. 

Such are the principles, opinions, and feelings of | 
the whole of the members of the family of Napoleon;] 
of whom I am the organ — all for the people and by 
the people. 

With such sentimental-gentlemen, and fellow citi- 
zens; shall we vindicate » I tru®t» the patriotic anxiety 
which you have te% t ;£gd toward* ua. 

josgrH Natolioh Bon apart*. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANV, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, respectfully Inform the public, and is- 
[pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
'have become sole proprietors of certain Improvements In ths 
construction of Locomotive Engines, nod other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stepheu H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from the united States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction ot 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
fkvored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in referencs to this line ot 
business. 

They have already in tbeir poss e s s ion the requisite appara* 
us for the construction of three classes of engines, via. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
fblfowiag rates of speed, viz. a six ion engine at a speed of 15 
when pec hour ; aA*e ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour ; t four ton engine at a speed of 99 19 per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of. the best English engines ot the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and ths cheapness and facility of their re- 
pairs 

Tne engines will be ndapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. 

The terms shall be quite as fhvorable, and even more mode- 
rate, thau those on which engines of ths same class can be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ac. and ether aftmmuaicatinnt In re- 
ference to tbe subject, will be addressed to tbs subscriber, in tbs 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

mLLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

December Sd, DOS. , 

For further information on thin su blest see No. 49, peas 
TH of Ilia Journal. 


RAILROAD TURNOUTS, REVOLVING 
PLATFORMS AND SIDELINGS. 

The subscriber having been for some year* engaged in con- 
structing turnouts, and inserting tbe necessary switches and 
fixtures appertaining to the same, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad,— and as those works on that road will be shortly com 
pletcd, he is dtsdrnus of being employed by any Railroad Com 
pany requiring work of the above description. 

He will either contract at a fixed price to execute tbe work, 
be providing all the necessary materials and fixtures, or other- 
wise, — or he win engage himself at a stated salary. 

In relation to his abilities and general character he begs to re- 
fer any Company, disposed to engage him, to the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company. 

Lettera can be addressed to him at the Office of Construction 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore. 

a 98 fit REUBEN ALRR. 


SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS, 
tl* Compasses ot various sises and ol superior quality 
warranted. 

Levsling Instruments, large and small sices, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Trougbton f together with 
a large assortment ol Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. A O. W. BLUNT, 164 Water street, 

J*l corner of Maidrnlar e. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

13* The subecriber manufactures ail hinds of Instruments la 
his profession, warranted equal, If not superior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured ia the United States j several of which e re entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tached, bv which angles can be taken witlTor without ths use 
of ths needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Teleecopee — and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. WM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street. 

Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Eaglaeers, Surveyors, sad others Interested. i 

Baltimore, lfijj. 

In reply to thy Inquiries respecting ths instruments manu- 
factured by thee, mow 4a use on tbe Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thss with the following Information. 
The whole number erf Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction ef tby make Is seven. The whole num- 
ber of tke “Improved Compass’* Is eight. These s re til ex- 
elusive of the number In the service ol (he Engineer sad Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are la good repair. They have 
la fact needed hut Utils renairs, except from accidents te which 
ell instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have beeo preferred by my assietoms generally, to. any others 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
eripfioaei Goniometer that we have yet tried In laying the rails 
|en this Road. 

This instrument, more recently Improved with a reversing 
telescope, ia place of me vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to detire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. It is indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al aaglea ef any simple andchea« instrument that 1 have >et 
seen, and 1 cannot but believe it will be prelerred to all others 
now in use for laying of rails— and in fact, when known, 1 think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 

JAMES F. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
of Baltimore tad Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1891. 

Having for the last two years made clamant one of Mr. 
Young’s “ Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say I be 
lieve te to be much superior te any other instrument of the kind, 
sow in nee. and aa such moat cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown, February, 10M. 

For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of i'hiladelphia. in which he has combined the proper- 
ties or a Theodolite wtth the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi- 
neers as preferable to any others ter that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, entiphihtd., 

ml ly •eimani. and Noittoc. Railroad 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 

By the Napoleon, there are dates from London to 
the 24tli ult. 

Parliament reassembled on the 18ih, and Mr. 
O'Connell made along speech on the 22d in favor of 

a repeal of the Irish Union. He was to be replied to 

by Mr. S. Rice. 

The Ministry had entered with zeal upon some 
important measures, viz: — for the commutation oj 
tithes — for the abolition of church rates, a tax par. 

tieularly odious to dissenters, who were made to con 
tribute for the repairs of churches in which they do 
not worship — for a system of national education, Ac. 

An immense meeting of the Trades Union, to 
the number, the Times estimates, of two hundred 
thousand , paraded London and Westminster with 
flags and banners on the 23d, in order to petition the 
King for the mitigation of the sentence of certain 
Dorchester rioters . Every preparation was made 
by the authoiities to preserve the peace, and the 
Weetipg pussed off quietly and without ejecting its 
Object — the King haying been advised to refuse to 
receive a petition from a multitude, or a deputation 
thereof, while the multitude were at hand, and in 
motion, as if to overawe the Throne. 

The disturbances in Brussels had given to King 
Leopold a pretext to revive an old law for the exclu- 
sion of foreigners from the kingdom ; and many, 
accused of fomenting disturbances, had accordingly 
been sent off. 

From Spain the accounts are encouraging, since 
the Queen Regent has decided on the convocation 
of tho Cortes, per estamentos. We give the decree 
at length, as it may be looked upon in some sense as 
a constitutional Charier given to Spain. No time 
nor place had, however, as yet been named for the 
meeting. [It will be published in our next.] 

Spain has agreed to acknowledge Donna Marians 
Queen of Portugal. Rumors ofehanges in the Span, 
ish ministry, by the expulsion of Burgos, Zarco del 
Valle, and their partizans, and the substitution of 
more liberal Ministers, had reached London, but were 


terms. He was to be allowed a safe conduct out of 
the country, and a liberal income, guaranteed by 
England: an amnesty was to be granted to all his fol- 
lowers : and his own right of succession to the throne 
recognized in default of issue of the Queen. These 
terms Miguel rejected. 


iU* TOWASKADa Ul KFEE,cl Palmyra, Manu 
factum* of ttaihoad Hope, having removed their establish 
•hr ill i o Hudson limit r ibe came oi Durfee, Muy k Co. offer i« 
mpply Hope n i any required length (without splice) lor in- 
clines planets of Railroac u at the shortcut notice, and Uelive. 
i hem in any ofthe principal cities in the United States Asu 
khe quality ol Repo, the public are referred to J B. Jervis, Eng. 
VI. ftt H. R. R Co., Albany ; or Janies Archibald, Engineei 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon 
dale, Luzerne county, Pcansylvanie. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New- York, > 

January J9, loss. \ 


notice: to manufacturers. 

S3"* SIMON FA1RM AN, ol the village ol Lansingburtrh, in 
die county ol Rensselaer, and srate of New-York, lias invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nail* 
withsquaro points. This machine will muse about sixty tin 
nails, and about forty lod nails in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sixes, ever* to spikes fur shift#. The nail is 
Hammered and comes from the machine completely heated u 
redness, that its capaciivl.tr being c.'onched is good and sure 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, aoc* may 
easily he applied where such power for driving machinery is ii 
operation. Said F airman will make, vend umd warrant mu 
chine* as above, to any persons who may apply (or them ussoor 
is they may be ma !e, and on the most rsssonable term*. II* 
also desires to sell one hall of his patent right lor the use ofsai. 
machines throughout the United Stales. Any person denrin. 
.uniter information, or to purchase, will please to call ut tin 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village ol Lan- 
dnghiireh. — August Is. 1833. A29tl R M & f> 


TO IRON MANUFACTURERS AND OWNERS 
OF IRON ORE BED*. 

JOSEPH GOULDING, of Keesevili*, Essex county, N. V., 
has invented and patented s Magnetic Separating Machine, lot 
separating Iron Ore from the extianeous mallei usually fjum 
in connection with it ; and he begs leave to recommend it to th. 
especial notice of owners of Oro Beds us possessing qualities of 
great importance, as by the us* ol it many ore beds can t.e mad. 
very valuable, it being applicable in all cases when the Ore iJ 
magnetic. 

The qualltv of the iron made is much improved by the pro 
cess of separation, indeed good iron can, alter separation, br 
made from ere which would without it be considered not worth 
working. There is also found to be a great savinein the traus- 
portation of ore, and In time and fuel required to work the same 
into Iron. 

Mechanics can be furnished at short notice which will sepa- 
rate from half a ton to twenty tons each;in twenty-four hours. 

J. Ooul.iing also manuiactnrca to order, Cylindrical Forge and 
Bloat furnace Bellow*, of the most Improved construction, and 
which are successfully u ed in nearly all the Forges and Fur- 
naces in Clinton and all the adjoining counties. 

January 20th, 1334. M l4if 


not confirmed ; and the decree requesting the convo. 
cation of the Cortes, bears, it will be seen, the signa- 
tures of these functionaries. 

The motives for calling the Cortes are set forth in 
a long report, for which we have not room. 

In France order was restored, and at Lyons the 
operatives were returning to their work. The in- 
jury and lose, besides that of life, occasioned by the 
sanguinary tumults in that city, arc spoken of as 
very great and distressing. The dates from Paris 
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250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of (50 inches diameter for Loco 
motive wheels 

Axles ol 2^, 2J, 2§, 3, 31, 3\, and 3^ inches diamster for Rail 
wayCars and Locomotives of patent iron. 


are ol the 21st. 

The telegraphic despatch, purporting to have been 
•tnt from Lyons at 11 o'clock at night of the 12th 
April, and published in the Paris papers of the 15th 
•s official and authentic, proves to have beon un- 
founded, — since the riots and battle continued, as 
will be seen by our extracts, some days afterwards. 
The latest intelligence however leaves no doubt now 
that the disturbances were at an end. 

The Journal du Paris of the 18th says — “ Gov- 
ernment has today received despatches from Lyons, 
and Irom all parts of the kingdom where the anar. 
chists had attempted disturbances. Order is ’re-es- 
tablished everywhere." 

Portuoal. — There are dates from Lisbon to the 
14th April, and they bring an account of the Miguel- 
ites having despatched from Santarem a large force, 
which made an attack upon St. Ubes on the 12th, 
but was repulsed with considerable loss. The at- 
tack served to elicit the zeal of the troops in Lisbon, 
many of whom, particularly the foreigners who were 
lately in disgrace, volunteered to go to St. Ubes, to 
assist in repelling it. Their services were not ac. 
eepted. 

An attempt was made by Lord Howard De Walden 
and Admiral Parker, on the 31st March, to induce 
Don Miguel to leave Portugal, upon the following 


i ue above will fee sold iree ol duty, m State Government, 
ind Incorporated Governments, and me Drawback taken it 
purl puymest. A. & G. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Models and samples of allihe different kindsof Rails, Chairs 
Piu*, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in thb 
•lountry and Great Britain, will be exhibited 10 those disposed to 
examine them. dTlrneowr 


ALBANY SEED-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE. 
POSITORY. 

The subscriber having resumed the charge of th 
above establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra 
demand others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS’ 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 
1(533, warranted of the best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
grow ing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for it, and by experi 
'•need seedsmen; and those kinds imported w hich cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best house* 
in Europe, and may ba relied upon asg» nuliie. 

It is ear neatly requested whenever there are any failures here- 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that it n 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances bui 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Also— French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulbcrn 
3ecd, genuine Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Kuta Baga,and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth tile attention of Favours. 

W. THORRUKN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 

tCT Catalogues may he had at the Store; if sent for by mail 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited eariv, as the better 
mstice can be done in the execution. 

*** Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for the following publications, 
to wit:— 

Nkw York Farmer and American Gardener’s Magazine. 

Mxcuanics’ Magazine and Register of Inventions A improve- 
ments. 

American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Im 
piovements; and the 

New-York American, Daily , Tri- Weekly, and Semi- Weekly, 
either or all of which may be seen and obtained by those win 
wish them* by calling at 347 Worth Market street, Albany. 



STEPHENSON* 

Builders \f a superior style of Fassenger Cars for Railroads 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

S3" RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to exan.in 
heite Cars ; a specimen of which may be seen on that part it 

he New-York and Ha.iia.-m Railroad, now in operation. 

J 26 tf 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXES AND 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

£3* Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Lotion and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry, Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to ihe subacibeis 
at Paterson, or60 Wall street. New- York, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 

J3 ROGERS. KETCHUM k GROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS, 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

B3-THOMAS B. STILLMAN. Manufacturer ol Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work. Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil 
ere, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used* The fullest 
assurance is given that work shall be done well, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share ot public patronsge Is respectfully 
solicited. mis 



INSTRUMENTS. 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

33* EWIN &HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north ol the Uroon Hold, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and 1 he public, espe- 
cially Engnceis, that (hey continue to manufacture to order 
and keep lor dale every description of Instruments in the above 
tranches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
lair terms. InMrun.ents repaired Jwith care and promptitude. 

For proof of |tht high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
ihe public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen 01 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin Si Heurue.— Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been riven at a much 
earlier periou, but was intentional!* Jr laved, in order to afford 
a longer lime for the trial of the Instruments, so that 1 could 
<peak with the greater confidence of their merits, ifsuch ikei 
should be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now Btate that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured liom our northern ci- 
-ies arc considered good, I have a decided preference lor those 
mam fat lured by you. Ol the whole number manufactured for 
the Department ol Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
;aat twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection ol 
a screw, or from accident*, to which all Instrument* are liable 

They possess a firmness and stabili:y, and at the same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artist* engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice ol Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments ol superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction ol the Baltimore snd Ohio 

Railroad. 

1 have examined with care several Engineers’ Instrument* 
of your Manufacture, nartiaularly Spirit levels, and survey- 
or’* Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
of the excellence of the workmanship. The parts of the levels 
appeared well proportioned insecure facility in use, and acca- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 

These instruments seemed to me 10 poreess all tbs modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have been 
made within these lew years ; and I have no douht but they 
will give every satisfaction when used ia the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD. U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Balumoie, May 1st. ISM 

To ?.lessr* K win and Hcartte— A* you have asked me to give 
my opinion ol the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
acture which 1 have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
(hat as far us my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
-heir dualities have gone, I have great reason to think well oi 
die skill displayed in their construction. The neatness of their 
workmanship has been the subject ol frequent remark' by my 
<eif. and of the accuracy ol their performance I have received 
uaiialactory assurance from others, who-e opinion I respeot 
cud who have hud them for a considerable lime in use. The’ 
efforts you have made since your establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the necessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation and 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all tho success which 
yourenterprizc so well merits, 1 remain, yours, he. 

B. H. LATROBE, 

Civil Enginecrio the service cf the Baltimore aad Ohio Rail] 
road Couipuny. 

A number ol other letters are in our possesion and might be 
ntroouced, but are loo lengthy. We should be happy to 
•mbmii them, upon application, to any person desirous of per us 
ng the same. mM j 
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condition of, and amount of business done on, 
those works which are now in |use, excepting 
the South Carolina Road, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal — statements relative to which wo 
have already received. 

Boston and Providence Railroad. — We 
have been favored with a copy of the charter 
granted by the Rhode Island Legislature, at their 
late Session, for the continuance of this Road 
from its termination at the Massachusetts’ Line 
to tide water in Providence. The company, 
although for a time kept in suspense, have, as 
will be seen by the following extract from the 
charter, very little cause to complain. The 
charter is a very liberal one. 


The railroad between Buffalo and Black Rock, 
in the State of New-York, has been finished in 
part, and the cars have commenced running on 
the Buffalo end of the route. At the Black Rock 
end, a line of stages conveys passengers to the 
Falls. 


Railroad Map. — We have again to ask the 
indulgence^ of those who have subscribed for 
the Railroad Map. Wo were obliged, even af- 
ter it was nearly ready, to have it re-engraved i 
which of course has very much retarded its ap 
pearance. It will, however, be far more com- 
plete than at first contemplated, as there will 
accompany it a concise description of the most 
important railroads and canals, compiled from 
the best sources within our reach, which will 
render it far more useful to those who desire to 
see at a glance the numerous works of the kind 
now constructed, constructing, and in contem- 
plation. 

It will be forwarded as soon as completed to 
those who have ordered it. It is desired that 
those who wish it, but have not ordered it, will 
let us know at an early period, that all those for 
a distance may be forwarded at the same time. 

It comprises ail that section of the U. States 
and Canada in which there arc any works of| 
internal improvement. And in order that the 
account to accompany the map may be as com- 
plete as possible, we desire that a short state- 
ment may be forwarded to us at the earliest 
possible period, by the engineer, president, or 
agent of each company now constructing, or 
preparing to construct, any work df the kind 
within the limits of our map. It will cause 
them very little labor, yet confer upon us a 
great favor ; and we in our turn will endeavor 
to reciprocate their kindness. 

We also ask for a statement of the present 


“ And the said Corporation are hereby au 
thorized and empowered to locate, construct 
and finally complete a Railroad in such mau- 
net and form as they shall deem most expedi- 
ent, commencing at the dividing line between 
this State and the State of Massachusetts, and 
at that point which shall intersect and connect 
with the railroad now being constructed by the 
Boston and Providence Railroad Corporation, 
from the city of Boston in said State of Massa- 
chusetts, towards the State of Rhode Island ; 
and from this dividing line as aforesaid passing! 
into the State of Rhode Island to tide water in 
the city of Providence, in such place or places 
as may be deemed most. convenient for said 
company, and with such lateral branches of| 
said road to any part of the waters of Narra- 
gansett Bay, or to any villages or factories as 
the said company shall deem expedient, provi- 
ded the same do not interfere with the privile- 
ges heretofore granted to any other railroad 
company.” 

Twelve miles of the road commencing at| 
Boston are completed, and will be opened forj 
use on Tuesday next, the 3d of June. For the 
purpose of witnessing this event the directors 
[will assemble in Providence, and on Monday! 
pass along the line towards Boston, with such 
gentlemen as desire to examine the route, and 
witness its state of forwardness ; and on Tues-| 
jday they purpose an excursion in their passen- 
ger cars, with a locomotive engine, on that part 
of the road which is completed. 

The Agent and Engineer will please accept 
|our thanks for his polite invitation to be one ol 
the party. It would afford us great pleasure. 
Ibut other engagements will probably prevent. 


Internal Improvements in Canada. — We 
publish to-day an account of two contemplated 
works of improvement in Canada, which, when 
completed, will afford great facilities to the in- 
habitants of the upper province. The first is 
for a canal from Port Hope, on Lake Ontario, 
to Rice ]Lake, and probably to Lake Simcoe, 
from which there is a water communication 
with George’s Bay and Lake Huron. The 
other, a railroad from Ancaster, at the extreme 
west end of Lake Ontario, to the town of Lon. 
don, on the river Thames, and probably to Lako 
Huron. These are works of great importance 
to Canada. It will be seen, by a glance at the 
map, that these works, if completed, taken in 
conjunction with the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence, now in contemplation for steamboat 
and sloop navigation, will divert much of the 
business now done upon the Erie Canal — and 
that they will be completed, we have little 
doubt. 

What, then, ought New-York to do to retain 
her share of the business? She ought , and 
must, construct a sloop and steamboat canal 
from Oswego to the Hudson. That, and only 
that, will secure her just proportion of the bu- 
siness. 

Augusta and Athens (Ga.) Railroad. — 
The continuation of the South Carolina Rail- 
road to Athens, (Ga.), or rather the construc- 
tion of the Augusta and Athens Railroad, which, 
we hope, will soon be commenced, will consti- 
tute another very important link in the great 
line to the Mississippi River, for short of that 
point it certainly will not be terminated. < 


Posts.— The Maine Farmer states that Mr. 
North, of Augusta, several years ago, set two 
posts near the river. One was butt-end up 
the other butt-end down. Both were equally 
sound when put into the ground, and now the 
one with butt-end up is sound and good, while 
the other is decayed. # ^ 
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Canal from Rice Lake to Lake Ontario.! 
— The following is an outline containing the| 
most essential features of a Report to His Ex- 
cellency Sir John Coiborne, on the practicabi- 
lity of connecting Rice Lake with Lake Onta-j 
rio, by a Canal through Port Hope, by Mr. R.' 
A. Maingy, Civil Engineer. 

Mr. Maingy commenced his survey about the 
middle of December last. The object was to 
ascertain the cheapest and most direct route 
from Rice Lake to Ontario. 

A very formidable difficulty presents itself 
within a few yards of Rice Lake, in a high 
ridge of land stretching in an East and West 
direction from near the mouth of the river 
Trent, quite through the country, into the 
State of Ohio, rising from a few yards to many 
hundred feet above the level of the waters in 
Rice Lake. It being necessary to procure a 
sufficient supply of water from the Lake to feed 
the Canal for the first three miles — this barrier 
appeared at first]sight as an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the undertaking ; but, by persevering 
in his researches, discovered a natural passage 
or ravine through it, well calculated to assist 
in passing through this formidable ridge ; al- 
though its adoption will occasion the route of 
Canal to be more circuitous than could be 
wished, from its being necessary to follow the 
ravines the whole distance to Port Hope — still 
it is the only chance there is of bringing the wa- 
ters of Rice Lake down to Port Hope. 

Mr. Maingy’s attention was next directed to 
the choice of a place at which the Canal should 
commence at the Rice Lake, and Orton’s Creek 
has been determined on, on account of an ex- 
cellent harbor and many other advantages. 

The proposed dimensions of the Canal are 
twenty-two feet broad at bottom, with a slope 
of one foot and a half horizontal to a foot per- 
pendicular, and four feet depth of water, with 
locks seventy feet long, by fourteen feet broad, 
and in general ten feet lift. It is also projiosed, 
in consequence of the very great distance from 
the intended line of Canal, at which proper 
building stone can be procured, that the locks 
should be built of wood, which, if properly con- 
structed at first, will, with occasional repairs, 
last from fifteen to twenty yeans, and be equally 
as useful as those of stone, the interest on the 
difference of expense between them will more 
than repay the cost of maintaining them in re- 
pairs, and should it ever be contemplated to in- 
crease the dimensions of the Canal, those budt 
of wood can be readily removed. 

The route of Canal follows the natural pas- 
sage before mentioned, in a southerly direction ; 
after crossing the Cobourg Road, the land rises 
very rapidly until it arrives at the summit of 
the ridge, distant from the Lake one mile and a 
quarter, and 63 feet and 15th-huudred part of a 
foot|above its level; on the north and south sides 
of which summit, (at.a few yards asunder,) two 
springs take their rise, one sending its overplus 
water into Rice Lake, through Orton’s C reek, 
the other running south from the head of 
Howe’s Creek, and discharges itself into Lake 
Ontario. Both are, however, very insignificant ; 
from this point the route continues in nearly n 
straight direction, until it crosses the Cavan 
Read, at the comer of Howe’s Inn, and enters a 
ravine) running in a due west direction to 
Moon’s clearing, the termination of the first 
section, and three miles distant from the place 
of starting — the fall of the land from the sum- 
mit is very rapid until at Moon’s, where the 
route is once more level with the waters of the 
Lake. The expense of this section will be very 
great, in consequence of the great depth of cut- 
ting, no less than £63,495 14, as per annexed 
estimate. A guard gate at the head of the lake 
will be required to protect the Canal against 
spring and fall floods, that otherwise would have 
a tendency to obstruct the navigation, as also to 
shut out the supply of water in case of any ac- 
cident occurring along the line of Canal. The 
next section continues In the same direction for 
a mile, and then turns to the south. The land 
being considerably below level, and being well 
adapted for damming, it is proposed, at the point 


marked A, (see plan,) to build a dam of such 
dimensions, that it will not only resist the 
effects of frost, but also serve the purpose as a 
road. An embankment to confine the water 
from drowning too much land will be required 
on the north side of the ravine, unless the land 
which is of no value can be procured in gift, 
(which is not improbable, from the anxiety of 
the different holders of land along the route of 
Canal, to see it go into immediate operation,) 
in which case a saving of £2,005 Os. 6d. may be 
effected in this section, — to provide against 
floods, as also to carry off the overplus water, 
it will be requisite to construct a waste wier in 
the dam, and two along the embankment ; the 
former will be very valuable for any hydraulic 
establishment, and would, in the course of a 
few years, more than pay the expense of erect- 
ing the dam, &c., as also keeping it in repair. 
In the next section, running in a southerly di- 
rection through Mr. Trotter’s land, being much 
above the level, there will be some extra excava- 
ting, and, as per annexed estimate, the amount 
required to complete it will be £4,758 7s. 4d. 
The section commencing near Mr. Riddle’s 
land, follows the same direction as the last, to 
its termination in the centre of Mr. Seaton’s 
j clearing — in this mile nine locks, of tan feet 
j lift each, will be necessary. Smith’s stream is 
frequently crossed in this and the two following 
sections, but no culverts will be required, as 
its course cau readily be changed, until such 
time as the work be completed, when it is in- 
tended to admit it into the Canal, — the cost of 
this section, as per detailed estimate, will be 
£4.533 6s. The next mile, which is somewhat 
winding, commencing in the 9th lot of the 6th 
concession, follows the before mentioned creek 
in the 7th lot, then turns back with a gradual 
bend into the 10th lot, back again into the 8th 
lot of the 5th concession, and terminates at 
Messrs. Boon and Coy’s mill pond. In this 
section 6 locks, of 10 feet lift each, will be ne- 
cessary — cost of this mile £3,300 19s. 

The 8tli section, terminating at said mill dam, 
will cost but little, it being intended to make use 
of the pond, as being a canal already formed ; 
by raising the present mill dam from 5 to 15 
feet, it will drown the ravine as far back as 
Fye’s clearing, the termination of the last sec- 
tion, and afford more than suflicient depth of 
water for the navigation, at the small cost of 
£370, and at the same time serve as a reservoir 
for supplying the locks, and by raising the wa- 
ter on a level with a small ravine, through 
which it is intended to leave the: pond; much 
extra cutting wi 11 be saved in the next section 
which, commencing at this point, continues in 
a south-east direction through the lands of 
Messrs. Jamieson and Quay, and by six locks, 
(one of five feet, and five of ten feet lift,) de- 
scends into Bedford's Creek, which turns its 
direction to the south. The cost of completing 
this mile, (in whiph there is some extra cutting 
in passing from the mill to the creek,) as per 
annexed estimate, will be £5,284 3s. 6d. The 
10th section continues still to following the 
course of the same creek, which is admirably 
adapted for damming, (its banks being very 
steep, and not more than eighty feet asunder,) 
were it not for the rapid fall of the land, which 
will require four locks of ten feet lift each, and 
cost, agreeably to the annexed estimate, £2,527 
17s. From this last section, following the same 
creek to the termination of the 11th section, at 
John Brown, Esq.’s mill pond, two locks, of ten 
feet lift each, will be necessary, and the cost of 
completing it will be £1,754 3s. 6d. 12th and 
13th sections, commencing at the, mill pond, 
which it is intended, by the formation of a tow- 
path along its bank, and clearing it of its stumps, 
&c., to use, as part of the Canal, terminates in 
John D. Smith’s property, near the stone quar- 
ry. One lock, of ten feet lift, will be required 
to descend into, and two locks, (one of five and 
one of ten feet lift,) to descend out of the pond. 
The expense of this section will be £2,012 15s. 
6d. The 14th and last section runs on the east 
side of Smith’s Creek, and passing in front ot 
the post office, terminates at the boundary line 


of the Wharf Company’s Land. In this sec. 
tion there will unavoidably be some rock exca- 
vation, also some embanking, and five locks, 
one of five feet and four of ten feet lift. 

The whole distance, from Orton’s Creek, in 
Rice Lake, to the Wharf, at Port Hope, is 14 
miles, within a fraction, and the difference of 
level between the two lakes is 361 feet, and 82 
hundredth parts of a foot, as per annexed esti- 
mate, which has been carelully made. The 
amount required for completing the communi- 
cation, will be £101,535 ]5t. 6d. 

The ultimate success of any measure for fa- 
cilitating the communication of the Rice Lake 
with Lake Ontario, depends wholly upon its 
connection with an accessible harbor. The 
reporter considers that he has sufficiently in- 
formed himself of the localities of the shores of 
Lake Ontario, to be able to say with confidence 
that Port Hope, from its position, is not only 
the natural, but the most accessible, point of 
communication to the chain of navigable lakes 
by which this section of country is every where 
intersected. Its natural disadvantages are very 
few, and capable of being greatly improved ; the 
harbor, when completed, (which it will be this 
summer,) will be one of the safest and most 
convenient ones between this and Quebec, and 
capable of sheltering any number of ships that 
are likely at A any time to be found on these wa- 
ters. 

As no natural intercourse, however perfect, 
if comparatively distant and prolonged, can be 
of much benefit to the district from whence it 
proceeds, so neither will a communication, 
however short, be of much utility, if it does not 
possess a proper outlet for the produce of the 
country at some convenient harbor. 

That the position of Port Hope is particular- 
ly favorable for the termination of such a work, 
must appear evident to every partial observer ; 
it is not only the shortest possible distance from 
Lake Ontario to Rice Lake, possessing a safe 
and commodious harbor, but its eminences 
present every facility for defence in case of 
war ; and the communication from Lake Onta- 
rio to Rice Lake up to Lake Sinicoe, can by this 
route be completed for a sum not greater than 
is necessary merely to open the navigation 
from the |mouth of Jthe Trent to Rice Lake. 
These are facts that cannot be refuted, and 
which the reporter sincerely hopes will induce 
its] being adopted and undertaken by the pro- 
vince in lieu of the round-about and expensive 
route by the Trent. 

An estimate follows the report, which it is 
not necessary we should particularize; it is 
sufficient to say that it amounts to £101,426 6a. 
6d. currency. 


London and Ontario Railro ad. — We per 
ceive, by the True Patriot, that the first meet- 
ing of the friends of the London and Gore Rail- 
road was held in London on the 7th ult and we 
rejoice to find that stock to the amount of 400 or 
500 shares was taken up before the meeting 
adjourned. A committee to select subscrip- 
tions along? the line of the contemplated road 
was appointed, land stock books placed (in their 
hands, or transmitted by mail to such gentle* 
men of the committee as were not at the meet- 
ing. The Act requires that stock to the 
amount of £25,000 be taken up, before tlie 
company can be completely organized ; and it 
appears by a letter received this day, by E. A. 
Talbot, Esq., from the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee at London, that there is no doubt of that 
sum being subscribed by persons possessing pro- 
erty on the line of the intended road. We hare 
heretofore avoided making any allusion to the act 
of Incorporation of the London and Gore Com- 
pany, solely becanse we felt apprehensive that 
the undertaking of such magnitude was beyond 
the means of tno persons most interested in 
carrying it into effect ; and friendly as we have 
ever been to public improvement, and highly 
appreciating tns zeal ot the gentleman to whose 
management the procuring of the charter was 
committed, we were unwilling to throw any 
obstacle in his success in so important an 
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undertaking. When it is considered that every 
landholder within ten miles of the intended road 
must be greatly beuefitted by its completion, 
and that the produce of the finest and most fer- 
tile part of the country of America must, in a| 
few years, be of little value unless some such 
improvement is effected, We are not at all sur- 
prised to hear that the farmers are coming for- 
ward to take stock, solely under the influence 
of an impression that, should the business on 
the roads make no return in the way of tolls, 
their lauds would increase in value to such an 
extent as fully to justify the investment of| 
whatever capital they may possess. The sum 
of £100,000 is said to be amply sufficient to 
make an excellent iron or wooden railroad from 
London to Hamilton, or Dundas, and if any 
farmer whose land would be increased in value 
50 per cent, by the completion of so magnificent 
an undertaking, was to take up two shares, 
which for the most would only subject him for 
two years to a quarterly payment of £3 2s. 6d. itj 
would be unnecessary to open a stock beyond 
the line of the intended road. Should the Com- 
pany succeed, (as we hope sincerely they will,) 
in making the road from the head of the Lake to 
London, there can be no dsubt of its being con- 
tinued to the navigable waters of the Thames, or 
of its being one of the most profitable investments 
of capital in this country. A single glance of Sa- 
muel Taylor's new map, on which the intended 
line of the rpad is marked, and the extensive 
region bordering on Canada, west of the St. 
Clair, will be sufficient to show that in the 
event of its continuance either to the navigable 
waters of the Thames, or to the south-western 
extremity of Lake Huron, the Company mjustj 
derive all the benefit of the extensive carrying 
trade and travel now going on between the 
eastern and western States of the Union. — [To- 
ronto Courier.] 

Wedge Wheels — Indian Arts and Manufac- 
tures. By John Robison. [From the 
London Mechanics’ Magazine.] 

Sir, — In the Mechanics’ Magazine for 
April there is an article entitled “ Hancock’s 
Wedge Wheels,” in which, although no di- 
rect claim of novelty of invention is made 
by your correspondent, most readers will be 
led to infer that the construction of the wheel 
is new, and the invention of Mr. Hancock* 

1 beg, therefore, to state that as far back as 
the year 1811, 1 had wheels with the spokes 
and naves of the same identical construe 
tion, made at Hyderabad, for some artillery 
carriages. 1 had a pair made at the same 
time for a curricle, in which the nave was| 
fixed on the axle by double nuts and on oil- 
tight cup, like Collinge’8 patent. In the 
putting together of these wheels, I used a 
precaution which appears to have escaped 
your correspondent. I made the butts ofl 
the spokes a little too full to admit of theirj 
touching the metal box, leaving a vacuity oi 
near an eighth of an inch between them ; a 
corresponding opening was led at the joints 
of the felloes, and the consequence was that 
on the tire hoop being put on, its contraction 
forced the spokes home to the box, and 
wedged them so hard together at the shoul- 
der, that, even in the hot climate of India, I 
never observed a spoke become loose by I 
shrinking ; it need hardly be said, that the 
bolt-holes in the butts of the spokes require 
to be made of an oval form, to admit of the 
contraction taking place without bending the 
bolts. My naves were of gun-metal, and i 
found it better to have the holes of the inner 
flanch tapped, than to have nuts on the bolts. 

A construction very analogous to this hasj 
long been in use in the Madras Artillery, in 
which service I have always understood that 
it gave every satisfaction. I once witnessed}] 


jjajstriking proof of its good qualities, in see 
ing a field-piece upset in the course of a 
charge over some rocky ground, and dragged 
some yards on its back, until it again right 
ed, without any thing appearing to have 
given way ; in such cases, when the wheel 
fails, the butts are all left firmly seated in 
their place, and the spokes break off near to 
the edges of the flanges. 

1 observe you have an Indian correspond 
ent, who occasionally gives you descrip 
tions of tools and practices in use among the 
native workmen. He has omitted to notice 
one which may be made useful in this coun 
try : the saw of an Indian workman always 
cuts in the pull, and not in the push ; by this] 
means a thin bladed saw may be made to do 
the work of a strong one, as no application 
of strength in pulling will cause it to buckle. 
If small saws, such as key-hole saws, were 
formed to cut by the pull, they would not be 
so liable to break as they are at present ; and] 
if saws for pruning fruit trees were so made 
they might,be fixed to the ends of long poles 
and worked from the ground, without requir- 
ing the use of a ladder. The common hand 
saw in India is from 14 to 18 inches long, 
with a handle like that of a duelling pistol. 

If you have the means of communicating 
with your Bombay correspondent, you should 
ask him to get you an account of the pro- 
cesses followed by the lapidaries of the 
north-west of India, where they make cups 
and other things of agates, at so cheap 
rate, and yet so much cut, that they must 
have some expeditious methods which may 
be useful here if known. 

I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 

John Robison. 

9 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, March 14, 1834. 


On the Color of the Air and of Deep Waters , 
and on some other Analogous Fugitive Co- 
lors. By Count Xavier De Maistre. 
Translated from the Bib. Univ. by Prof. 
J. Griscom. [From the American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts.] 

(.Continued from page 308.) 

Having considered the opaline property of 
air and water, let us now examine the pro- 
duction of opaline blue in opake bodies. 

The cause of the blue tint assumed by thei 
fine skin which covers the veins has hitherto 
been a doubtful question. This phenome- 
non, which is uniformly connected with the 
opaline property of the skin, is mentioned 
by Leonard Do Vinci ; let us first see the 
conditions under which it exists. 

First, the vein must be deep enough to 
absorb all the light transmitted by the skin ; 
and the skin must have the thinness requi- 
site to transmit a great portion of the light. 
If the vein is thin, it reflects the color of the 
blood and becomes red ;* this color, mixing 
with the opaline blue of the skin, forms those 
violaceous tints observable on the counte- 
nances of persons ef dark complexion (brou- 
ille). If the vein is still thinner and nearer 
the epidermis, the transparency of the skin 
increases and the red color is more distinct ; 
[finally, a tissue of imperceptible veins, very 
near the surface of the skin, colors the 
cheeks and lips of young people of a fine 
complexion, with a uniform red ; but w*e| 
may observe that these beautiful colors have 
not the exact tint of the blood which produ- 

* It is thna that a barometer tube, fillet] with co- 
lored wine, appears bla^w while a thin thermometer tube, 
wder like cmwawtSDe^^ 0 f a beautiful purple. | 1 


ces them ; it partakes of the opaline blue, 
which renders the color slightly carmine, 
and tinges sometimes the lips of sanguine 
people of a purple or violet hue. 

Thus, the difference which may exist in 
the size of the blood vessels, aud in their 
proximity to the surface, is sufficient to pro- 
duce all the shades of blue, violet, red and 
purple, which are seen in the human face, by 
the mixture of the opaline blue of the skin 
with the red of the blood. 

The red color of the blood is not the cause 
of the blue tinge of the veins ; it might be 
black or green without occasioning any 
change ; it is enough that the coloring prin- 
ciple absorbs all the light transmitted by the 
skin. This result may be artificially pro- 
duced by a very thin plate of ivory, which 
has nearly the same effect as the skin. If a 
few drops of ivory black, prussian blue, co- 
chineal, or bile, sufficiently dense to be 
Mpake, be placed on one of its surfaces, they 
produce alike a blue tint on the opposite sur- 
face, because they equally absorb all the light 
transmitted by the ivory. But if, instead of 
a coloring matter which absorbs fight, we 
use an opake reflecting coloring substance, 
we have a tint compounded of opaline blue 
and that of the color employed. 

The red oxide of lead placed on the ivory 
gives on the opposite surface a slight tinge of 
carmine. Some painters avail themselves 
of this property of ivory, in sketching the 
cheeks and lips of their portraits, by placing 
a coat of minium on the opposite surface, 
and thus obtain indirectly the effect of a 
slight use of carmine. 

But if, instead of minium, Naples yellow 
be put on, there is on the opposite surface a 
green spot. In both these cases, then, the 
|opaline blue is mingled with the proper tint 
of the opake reflecting color, while the blue 
alone appears when the applied color absorbs 
the fight transmitted by the ivory. 

The mixing of colors in oil painting fur- 
nishes still more evidently an opaline blue. 
The most common case is the mixture of 
white with vegetable black, which produces 
a bluish shade. Various writers have ad- 
verted to this, and as indigo and prussian 
blue, in mass, approximate to black, it was 
thought in former days that blue was a mix- 
ture of fight and shade ; but the blue pro- 
duced on l his occasion belongs exclusively 
to white and not to black, as is proved by 
the following process : two plates are paint, 
ed of a grey color, one by a mixture of ce- 
ruse and charcoal ground in oil, the other by 
super&dding to a coat of white a glazing of 
charcoal, so that they may both have the same 
depth of shade ; the first will be bluish, the 
second grey, without a mixture of blue. 

As transparent colors in oil lose almost 
wholly the color which they have in a pul- 
verulent state, aud thus in mass approach to 
black, the mixture of them with white pro- 
duces also opaline blue, which modifies the 
natural shade of the color. 

Every painter knows the striking differ- 
ence there is between the color of a mixture 
of cochineal lacker with white, and that 
which the same lacker produces as a thin 
coating upon a white ground ; the first is of 
a violet color, and the second has all the pu- 
rity and splendor which is characteristic of 
this fine color. Thus artists, who wish to ob- 
tain the beautiful red of cochineal or madder 
in their draperies, always employ these lack- 
lers in mixture (en glacis). Opake reflect- 
ing colors, such as Naples yellow, chromate 
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of lead, yellow ochre, produco, as well as 
white lead, opaline blue, by a mixture with 
black, and the effect is still more sensible. 
These compounds, according to theory, ought 
to give only shades of yellow ; and yet their 
tints are decidedly green, so that they are 
often used for painting the deepest verdure 
of landscapes. In these cases it is the opake 
reflecting color which is opaline. 

I have stated the most remarkable instan- 
ces of the singular property which certain 
colors possess of producing opaline blue by 
mixture, but there is an infinite number of 
other modifications less apparent, resulting 
from mixtures of compound colors, which il 
would be impossible to describe, but which 
may always be pre-ascertained by the follow- 
ing rule : When white lead or opake reflect- 
ing colors are mixed with black , or with trans- 
parent colors , there is a production of blue , 
and a consequent modifi cation of the primi- 
tive shade of the coloring mutter . 

These modifications are often very slight, 
but they do not escape attentive observers. 
In the preceding observations I have de- 
scribed effects, well known, it is true, but 
which appear to have no analogy to each 
other, and which appear to me to depend 
wholly on the peculiar property which the 
blue ray possesses of being reflected, in pre- 
ference to other rays more or less refrangi- 
ble, by the simple mechanical resistance of 
the molecules of bodies which transmit light. 
This resistance takes place in large masses 
of transparent fluids, as in air mixed with 
watery vapor, and in water mixed with air. 

It takes place also in opake bodies which 
are less transparent, but under smaller di- 
mensions. Lastly, it is observed in white 
opake or colored bodies, as in the fine skin 
which covers the veins, and in mixtures of 
colors. 


Plan for raising Vessels sunk in Deep Water . 
By Mr. John Milne, Teacher of Archi- 
tectural and Mechanical Drawing, Edin- 
burgh. [From the Loudon Mechanics’ 
Magazine.] 

Sir, — Having read in a recent number 
of your Magazine, that Dr. Hancock has 
proposed the use of air as a power for rais- 
ing goods, &c. from the bottom of the sea, 
I beg to forward to you a pamphlet of mine 
published in 1828 , which contains, among 
other plans, two on this very principle. They 
attracted some share of attention at the time 
of publication, but neither of them has ever, 
as far as I am aware, been carried into ac- 
tual practice. Should you see cause, l shall 
be glad to find that you have drawn the at- 
tention of the public to this important but 
neglected subject. I am, respectfully, your 
obedient servant, John Milne. 

The pamphlet obligingly forwarded to u- 
by Mr. Milne,* is entitled “ Plans for the 
Floating Off of Stranded Vessels ; and for 
raising those that have foundered ; with an 
Improved Method of Carrying Vessels over 
Banks in Shallow Water.” Of the two 
plans to which Mr. Milne more particularly 
invites our attention, one is adapted to the 
case of ships sunk near the shore, and the 
other to deep sea operations. Both are on 
the same principle — both exceedingly inge- 
nious, and, in our humble judgment, quite 
practicable. We shall extract the author’s 
description of the first at length, and beg to 

* Author of the excellent “ Practical View of the Steam 
Engine/’ 
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refer those who may be desirous of further 
information on the subject, to the work itself, 
which is altogether well deserving of peru- 
sal. 

“ I shall now describe the application of 
these air buoys,*)* to the raising of a vessel 
that has been sunk in deep water; but be- 
fore doing so, it may be proper to mention 
the disadvantages attending the common 
practice. At present we pass one or more 
chains round the wreck, and by means of 
these chains suspend it by one, or between 
two floating vessels, a process which in deep 
water is attended with much expense and 
uncertainty, because no sufficient power can 
be applied from the floating vessel to raise 
the wreck at once to the surface. Moreo- 
ver, from the great weight of the wreck, 
and from the manner of placing the chains 
about it, they are liable to cut the timbers 
of the ship, as in the case of the Comet 
steam-boat (see Narrative of the Loss of the 
Comet steamboat). The operators must wait 
till the lowest ebb of the tide, then, pulling 
up the ends of the suspending chains and 
securing them, the rising of the water acting 
upon the floating vessels, lifts the wreck from 
the bottom ; and while the tide rises, they 
proceed with their load towards the land, 
until the suspended vessel again rests upon 
the bottom, by the water becoming less in 
depth. Hence, they cannot, during one 
flowing tide, raise the sunk vessel more than 

t “ Leatliem hags, well sewed and tanned or barked in 
the best manner” — “made nearly air-tight, and proof 
against the attacks of vermin ” [p. 5.] Mr. Milne, in a 

manuscript note on tlus passage, in our copy of the pamph- 
let, says : “ Open-mouthed vessels of tin-plate would be 
preferable, to be inverted when in use, and packed into 
each other when not in use.” — [E d. L. M. M.J 


the height to which the water had flowed 
from its lowest ebb, which at a maximum on 
the British coast does not exceed sixteen 
feet, and they must now suspend their exer- 
tions till the end of nearly twelve hours. 

“ Before that period arrives, however, a 
storm comes on, the workmen desist from 
their operations, and it not unfrequently 
happens, that before they can again com- 
mence their labors, the object of their toils 
has broken up, or has been imbedded in the 
sand. 

“ These inconveniences being obvious, I 
propose the following methods. The place 
of the wreck being ascertained by an im- 
proved drag, which at present I shall not 
describe, let her state be ascertained from a 
diving bell, and let there also be sent down 
with it a number of the before -mentioned 
buoys, in a perfectly collapsed state ; and let 
the diving operator stow them away in that 
condition below decks, also hooking on as 
many about the ship as shall collectively be 
sufficient to buoy it up when inflated ; for 
their inflation let him insert a small copper 
tube, which is attached to a leathern pipe,* 
into the nozle of each of the buoys (see en- 
graving, fig. A), which pipe, communicating 
with the air within the diving bell (air being 
forced down into the steam-vesself), will 
also inject air jnto the buoys, if they be 
held up, at the commencement of filling, a 
little higher than the level of the water at 

* This pipe should he sufficiently long to odmk of the 
operator hooking on other buoys, while one bug is in the 
act of being filled with air. 

t To lie stationed over the sunken ship, (as explained in 
a preceding section of the pamphlet,) and provided with an 
air-compressing pump and a common blowing pump. — [Ed. 
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the mouth of the bell.* Or these envelope 
may be speedily filled, by letting down a 
number of metallic vessels, charged with 
thirty or more atmospheres, which beiBg 
discharged will quickly inflate them at the 
conveniency of the operator, by his turning 
a common stop-cock, which, in either of 
these methods, is all he has to do. 

“ Having, by one or other, or by both of I 
these methods, filled a sufficient number of 
buoys, the wreck will begin 4o rise whenev- 
er the bags have displaced that bulk of wa- 
ter which is equal to the weight of the wreck 
while immersed in the same fluid. Let the 
weight to be raised from a depth of 65 feet 
be 300 tons avoirdupois, = 672,000 lbs. 
-T- 64 lbs., the medium weight of a cubic 
foot of sea water, = the buoyant effect ? f of1 
10,500 cubic feet of air discharged from the 
diving bell at that depth. 

“ But by using air previously compressed 
to thirty atmospheres, and discharged at the 
same depth, and by allowing the capacity of 
each vessel so charged to be 2£ feet, then 
27f X 2£ •= 67 £ cubic feet of air discharged 
from one compressed vessel, X 64 lbs., the 
buoyant effect of one foot of air in sea wa- 
ter, = 4,320 lbs. buoyant effect of air ori- 
ginally compressed into one vessel ; but the 
load to be raised was 672,000 lbs^ therefore, 
-r- 4,320 lbs., — 155*5, &c. compressed air 
vessels, allowing the apparatus to have no 
weight of itself. I would also propose the 
use of such leather buoys for giving expe- 
dition to common diving bell operations, in 
bringing all kinds of goods, cannon, an- 
chors, 6c c. from the bottom ; and also for 
clearing such rivers as the Tay, below the 
town of Perth, and many such places, where 
navigation and the salmon fishing are great- 
ly impeded by large stones at the bottom of 
the river. The stones might be Lewis’dJ at 
low water, or they might bo bored from a 
diving bell, the collapsed buoys made fast, 
and at convenience they could be inflated 
frem a boat by a common forcing pump ; the 
stones being suspended in the water may be 
towed to any place for the purpose of em- 
banking, where they could be instantly sunk 
by pulling up the end of the escape pipe, B ; 
the more immediate use of which' pipe is to 
allow the superabundance of air to escape, 
which, while at the bottom of the sea, is com- 
pressed by the hydrostatic action of the sur- 
rounding medium; but immediately when 
the envelope begins to ascend with its load, 
the pressure of the water becomes less, and 
in the same proportion will the air expand 
within these bags, and ultimately would burst 
them, were it not that this pipe allows it to 
escape. It should be about nine feet long, 

* Even the azotic gas discharged by the operators might! 
be employed for this purpose ; the quantity of common air 
deteriorated by them being very considerable. Pepys and 
Allen, in their Essays on Respiration, state that an easy 
inspiration is about 16 cubic inches, and that the subject! 
of their experiments made about 19 of these per minute; 1 
for which it can be shown by calculation, tliat four men 
wonld discharge from their lungs, in one hour, a volume of] 
sir having a buoyant power equal to 2703.08 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois, or thereby. 

t The air-buoys being at a depth of 65 feet, would he 
compressed by the water with a force equal to the weight 
of two atmospheres. 

X A Lewie consists of three bora of iron, which are square 
on their section, when cut at right angles to their sides ; 
these being placed side by side, form something like a 
dove-tail tenon; a corresponding mortice is cut in the 
gtene to be raised, and the two outside bars are first placed 
within this aperture ; the centre bar being throughput of 
equal thickness, is next placed between them, andfe bolt 
with a clutch-ring is passed through the heads o all the 
three, by which the stones may be suspended. This in- 
strument has long been in use, and is almost indispensable 
iatmasrivebuflaing. 


having its lower end weighed down by a 
nose of metal, from which the air will al- 
ways be retained within the bags till its ex- 
pansive force becomes more than the pres- 
sure of water at the under orifice of this es- 
cupe-pipe. Indeed, the maximum expansive 
force of air within its envelope may always 
be known by the length of this pipe B. Such 
an escape pipe must also be attached to 
each of the buoys employed in raising the 
wreck from the bottom of the sea. I shall 
only remark, that it would not be necessary 
for thefce buoys to be absolutely air tight, 
because they may be kept sufficiently full 
by the method already pointed out. Nor| 
would there be any chance of their bursting 
by their buoyant power, which could never 
exceed the weight of their bulk, and they 
would require to be jus$ as strong as to be 
capable of retaining water without bursting 
when filled with it, and suspended by their 
hooks from a pin in the wail. I would also 
propose the use of these buoys for floating 
the large stones which are used in forming] 
sea-fences or dykes ; the stones are usually 
carted from low water mark, but the method 
here proposed would be less expensive. ” 



Oast Iron Pumps. — The following draw- 
ling represents a pump about two and a half] 
feet high, and is designed for cisterns, particu- 
larly in kitchens, barns, green-houses, and other 
out buildings. The pump may be placed within 
the building, and the water drawn from a aid 
tern without the building by the aid of a bended 
tube of copper or lead. The following are the 
directions for setting and using. 

Unscrew the three screws in the bottom of 
the pump, and it will then be separated into 
three parts. 

After placing the pipe into the well, carry the 
other end through the floor and sink, or where 
you wish the pump to stand ; then put the bot- 
tom plate over the end of the pipe about three- 
fourths of an inch, and with a piece of wood the 
shape of an hen's egg, you will easily bend the] 
lead into the place left in the plate for it ; then 
hammer it down level with the top of the plate, 
and screw down the plate with wood screws,! 
placing a piece of leather or cloth under the 
plate to make it tight, if it is set in the bottom of) 
the sink ; then place the leather valve and pump 
as you took them apart, and screw them toge- 
ther tight, afler having wet the leather in warm 
water. 

The pipe should be placed a little descending 
from the sink to the well* so that the water wifi 


run out freely when necessary. This pump is 
so constructed, that by raising the brake clear 
up, the valves are opened, and the water pass- 
es ofT immediately out of the pump and pipe, 
which operation is necessary in cold weather 
to prevent it from freezing. 

Manufactured by Scott, Keith & Co., East 
Bridgewater, Mass., Patentees, and sold by H. 
Huxley & Co. 81 Barclay street, New-\ ork. 
Price, small size $8 ; large size $10. 

The Thames Tunnel. — The completion of 
this great undertaking seems, if practicable, 
likely soon to be attempted, as several scientific 
and distinguished persons have lately visited it, 
and on Monday last Mr. Brunei received many 
of the members of the Royal Society to view it, 
and conducted them to its extreme end, where 
tables were laid out, having drawings, &c., 
showing the whole progress of the work, the 
great difficulties that have already been over- 
come in carrying the tunnel 600 feet under the 
Thames, and the data upon which the engineer 
confidently anticipated being enabled to com- 
plete this bold undertaking, were the necessa- 
ry funds supplied. Mr. Brunei, at considera- 
ble length, detailed the exertionB that have been 
used to overcome the difficulties arising from 
the irruption of the river, and stated that in the 
course of the work the miners had for twenty- 
seven days pushed on the tunnel over a quick- 
sand. The members of the Royal Society, after 
leaving the tunnel, proceeded to view tile expe- 
rimental arch constructed on a new plan by 
Mr. Brunei. The structure is built with bricks 
and Roman cement, and consists of two semi- 
arches, springing from the same pier, without 
any support. By this plan an arch of the 
greatest span may be constructed without cen- 
tering, and demonstrating, as the projector ob- 
served, the practicability of building a tower of 
brick- work 50 feet high, and 200 feet in diame- 
ter, and sinking the whole gradually in one 
mass. By this method it is intended to com- 
plete the circular and winding carriage ap- 
proaches to the tunnel. It may be interesting 
to observe tlmt of the two semi-arches one is 
shorter than the other, and it has been loaded 
with about eleven tons of iron for the last nine- 
teen months, without any sensible change in 
its position. The company, after expressing 
their high satisfaction at the novelty of the 
works of the tunnel, and the last invention, 
partook of a cold collation.— [English paper.] 

Mechanics in Canton. — There is no ma- 
chinery, properly so called, in Canton. Much 
of the manufacturing business, required for the 
supply of commercial houses in the city, is 
done at a town situated at a short distance ; 
still the amount of labor performed in Canton 
is very considerable. There are about 17,000 
persons in Canton employed in silk weaving. 
The number of persons engaged in manufactur- 
iag different kinds of cloth is about 50,000. 
They occupy 2,500 shops, averaging usually 
twenty hands in each shop. Some of the Chi- 
nese females, who devote their time to embroi- 
dery, secure a profit of from twenty to twenty- 
five dollars per mouth. The number of shoe- 
makers is more than 4,000. Those who work 
in wood, brass, iron, stone, and other materials, 
are numerous ; and those who engage in each 
of these occupations form a distinct communi- 
ty, and are governed by their own laws and re- 
gulations in their business. The barbers lorm 
a separate department. No man can act as 
tonsor without a license. The number of this 
fraternity in Canton is more than 7,000. The 
whole number of mechanics in the city is esti- 
mated at 250,000. 

Morris Canal.— Wo learn that owing to a differ- 
ence betwoen the Morris Canal Company and the 
Jersey City authorities as to the price of property, 
the contemplated continuation of the Canal will pro- 
bably pass through Harsimus, and terminate nearly 
a mile north of the Ferry, instead of the place ori- 
ginally designated, which was contiguous to the ter- 
mination af the Railroad. — [Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser.] 
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‘ We copy the following from tbo forthcoming number of 
the Mechanics’ Magazine : 

Animal Mechanics , or Proofs of Design in 
, the Animal Frame . [From the Library of 
| Useful Knowledge.] 

(Continued from page 248.) 

We may perceive the same efTect to result 
from the course of the tendons, and their 
confinement in sheaths, strengthened by 
cross straps of ligament. If the tendon, A, 
(fig. 27) took the shortest course to its ter-, 


F&s ~rSu< Fig. 27. 



mination at B, it would draw up the toe with 
greater force ; but then the toe would lo6e its 
velocity of movement. By taking the direc- 
tion, C, close to the joints, the velocity of 
motion is secured, and by this arrangement 
the toes possess their spring, and the fingers 
their lively movements. We may take this 
opportunity of noticing how the mechanical 
opposition is diminished as the living muscu- 
lar power is exhausted. For example, in 
lifting a weight, the length of the lever of 
resistance will be from the centre of the el- 
bow joint, A, (sec engraving on the next 
column, fig. 28,) to the centre of the 
wcight*B. As the muscles of the arm con- 
tract, they lose something of their power; 
but in a greater proportion is the mechani- 
cal resistance diminished, for when the 
weight is raised to C A D, it becomes the 
measure of the lever of resistance. 

A more admirable thing is witnessed by 
the anatomist — we mean the manner in 
which the lever, rising or falling, is carried 
beyond the sphere of action of one class of 
muscles, and enters the sphere of activity of 
others. And this adaptation of the organs 
of motion is finely adjusted to the mechani- 
cal resistance which may arise from the 
form or motion of the bones. In shot}, 
whether we contemplate the million of fi- 
bres which constitute one muscle, or the ma- 
ny muscles which combine to the movement 
of the limb, nothing is more surprising and 
admirable than the adjustment of their power 
so as to balance mechanical resistance, ari- 
sing from the change of position of the lev- 
crs. 

In the animal body there is a perfect re- 
lation preserved betwixt the parts of the 
same organ. The muscular fibres forming 
what is termed the belly of the muscle, and 
the tendon through which the muscle pulls, 
are two parts of one organ ; and the condi- 
tion of the tendon indicutes the state of the 
muscle. Thus jockeys discover the quali- 
ties of a horse by its sinews or tendons. 
The most approved form in the leg of the 
hunter, or hackney, is that in which three 
convexities can be distinguished, — the bone, 
the prominence of the elastic ligament be- 
hind the bone, and bebind^tbat the flexor 


tendons, large, round, and strong. Strong 
tendons are provided for strong muscles, and 
the size of these indicate the muscular 
strength. Such muscles, being powerful 
dexors, cause high and round action, and 
such horses arc safe to ride ; their feet are 
generally preserved good, owing to the pres- 
sure they sustain from their high action. 
But this excellence in a horse will riot make 
him a favorite at Newmarket. The circu- 
lar motion cannot be the swiftest; a blood 
horse carries his foot near the ground. The 
speed of a horse depends on the strength of 
his loins and hind quarters ; and what is re. 
quired in the fore-legs is strength of the ex- 
tensor tendons, so that the feet may be weli 
thrown out before, for if these tendons be 
not strong, the joints will be unable to sus- 
tain t^e weight of his body when powerful- 
ly thrown forward, by the exertion of his 
hind quarters, and he will be apt te come 
with his nose to the ground. 

The whole apparatus of bones mid joints 
being thus originally constituted by Nature 
inaccurate relation to the muscularf powers, 
we have next to observe that this apparatus 
is preserved perfect by exercise. The ten- 
dons, the sheaths in which they run, the 
cross ligaments by which they are restrained, 
and the bursa, mucosal which are interposed 
to diminish friction, can be seen in perfec- 
tion only when the animal machinery ha* 
been kept in full activity. In inflammation 
and pain, and necessary restraint, they be- 
come weak ; and even confinement, and 
want of exercise, without disease, will pro- 
duce imperfections. Exercise unfolds the 
muscular system, producing a full bold out- 
line of the limbs, at the same time that the 
joints are knit, small, and clean. In the 
loins, thighs, and legs of a dancer, we see 
the muscular system fully developed ; and 
when we turn our attention to his puny and 
disproportioned arms we acknowledge the 
cause — that in the one instance exercise has 
produced perfection, and that, in the other, 
the want of it has occasioned deformity. 
Look to the legs of a poor Irishman travel- 
ling to the harvest with bare feet : the thick- 
ness and roundness of the calf show that the 
foot and toes are free to permit the exercise 
of the muscles of the leg. Look again to 
the leg of our English peasant, whose foot 
and ar.kle are tightly laced in a shoe, with a 

* These bursa mucosa (mucous purees) are sacks contain- 
ing a lubricating fluid. They are interposed wherever 
there is much p res su re or friction, and anstoet all the pur- 
poses of friction wheels In machinery. 


wooden sole, and you will perceive, from 
the manner in which he lifts his legs, that 
the play of the ankle, foot, and toes, arc 
lost, as much as if he went on stills, and 
therefore are his legs small and shapeless. 

And this brings us naturally to a subject 
of some interest at present : we mean the 
new fashion of exercising our youth in 4 
manner which is to supersede dancing, fenc. 
ing, boxing, rowing, and cricket, and the na- 
tural impulsctof youth to activity. 

By this fashion of training to what are 
termed gymnastics , children at school are to 
be urged to feats of strength and activity, 
not restrained by parental authority, nor left 
lo their own sense of pleasurable exertion. 
They are made to climb, to throw their limbs 
over a bar, to press their feet close to their 
hip, their knees close to their stomach ; to 
hang by the arms and raise the body ; to 
hang by the feet and knees ; to struggle 
against each other by placing the soles of 
their feet in opposition, and to pull with their 
hands- No doubt if such exercises be pre- 
severed in the muscular powers will be 
strongly developed. But the first question to 
he considered is the safety of this practice. 
We have seen a professor of gymnastics, 
by such training, acquire great strength and 
prominence of muscles ; but by this unna- 
tural increase of muscular power, through 
the exercise he recommended, he became 
ruptured on both sides. The same accideut 
has happened to boys too suddenly put on 
these efforts. » 

It is proper to observe, that when the mus- 
cular power is thus, we may say preternatu- 
rally increased, whether in the instance of a 
race-horse, an opera-dancer, or a pupil of 
the Calisthenic school, it is not merely ne- 
cessary to put them on their exercises gra- 
dually in each successive lesson, but each 
day’s exertion must be preceded by a weari- 
some preparation. In the great schools, like 
ibat at Stockholm, the master makes the 
boys walk in a circle ; then run, at first gen- 
tly ; and so he gradually brings them into 
heat, and the textures of their frame are 
composed to that state of elasticity and equal 
resistance, as well as to vital energy, which 
is necessary for the safe display of the great- 
er feats of strength and activity. This cau- 
iion in the public exercises is the very de- 
monstration of the dangers of the system. 
The boys will not be always under this se- 
vere control, and yet it is important to their 
safety* 

g£W o may le&rn bow necessary it is to bring 
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the animal system gradually into action from 
the effects of very moderate exercise on a 
horse just out of the dealer’s hands. The 
purchaser thinks he may safely drive him 
ten miles, not aware that the horse has not 
moved a mile in a week, and the cc 
quence is inflammation and congestion in his 
lungs. The regulation in the army has been 
made on a knowledge of these facts. When 
young horses are brought from the dealer 
they are ordered to be walked an hour a day 
the first week, two hours a day the second 
week, three hours a day in the third week 
They are to be fatigued by walking, but they 
must not be sweated in their exercise. Horses 
for the turf, under three years old, 
training for the Derby, are brought very 
slowly to their exercise, beginning with the 
lounge ; then a very light weight is put upon 
them, and that gradually increased. Indeed 
nothing can better show the effects of exer- 
cise in perfecting the muscular action than] 
the consequence of the loss of one day’s] 
training. It will bring the favorite to the 
bottom of the list, and that without any sus- 
picion of. lameness ; but from a knowledge 
of the fact, that even such a slight irregula- 
rity in his training will have a sensible effect 
on his speed. Shall the possibility of pecu 
niary loss excite the jockey to more care 
for his horse than we, in our rational and 
humane attention to the education of our 
youth, pay to their health and safety ? 

In reflecting on these many proofs of de- 
sign in the animal body, it must excite ourj 
surprize, that anatomy is so little cultivated 
by men of science. We crowd to see 
piece of machinery, or a new engine, but 
neglect to raise the covering which would 
display in the body the most striking proofs 
of design, surpassing all art in simplicity 
and effectiveness, and without any thing use- 
less or superfluous. 

A more important deduction from the view 
of the animal structure is, that our concep- 
tions of the perfection and beauty in the de 
sign of nature arc exactly in proportion to 
the extent of our capacity. We are fami- 
liar with the mechanical powers, and we re- 
cognize the principles in the structure of thej 
animal machine ; and, in proportion as we 
understand the principles of hydrostatics and 
hydraulics, are able to discern the most 
beautiful adaptation of them in the vessels 
of an animal body. But when, to our fur- 
ther progress in anatomy, it is necessary that| 
we should study a matter so difficult as the 
theory of life, imperfect principles or wrong 
conceptions distort and obscure the appear- 
ances : false and presumptuous theories are 
formed, or we are thrown back in disappoint- 
ment into scepticism, as if chance only could 
produce that of which we do not comprehend 
the perfect arrangement. But studies bet- 
ter directed, and prosecuted in a bettor spi- 
rit, prove that the human body, though de- 
prived of what gave it sense and motion, is 
still a plan drawn in perfect wisdom. 

A man possessed of that humility which 
i® akin to true knowledge, may be depressed 
by too extensive a survey of the frame of) 
nature. The stupendous changes which 
the geologist surveys — the incomprehensible 
magnitude of the heavenly bodies moving] 
in infinite space, bring down his thoughts to 
a painful sense of his own littleness : “ to 
him, the earth with men upon it will not 
seem much other than an ant hill, where 
some ants carry corn, and some carry their 


young, and some go empty, and all to and 
fro a little heap of dust.”* 

He is afraid to think himself an object of] 
Divine care ; but when he regards the struc- 
ture of his own body, he learns to consider 
space and magnitude as nothing to a Crea- 
tor. He finds that the living being which 
he was about to contemn, in comparison with 
the great system of the universe, exists by 
the continuance of a power no less admira- 
ble than that which rules the heavenly bo- 
dies ; he sees that there is a revolution, a 
circle of motions, no less wonderful in his 
own frame, in the microcosm of man’s body, 
than in the planetary system ; that there is] 
not a globule of blood which circulates but 
possesses attraction as incomprehensible and 
wonderful as that which retains the planets 
in their orbits. 

The economy of the animal body, as the! 
economy of the universe, is sufficiently 
known to us to compel us to acknowledge an 
Almighty Power in the creation. What 
would be the consequence of a further in 
sight — whether it would conduce to our| 
peace or happiness, whether it would as 
sist us iu our duties, or divert us from the 
performance of them, — is very uncertain. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Books referring to 

MORE GENERALLY. Ray, 


these Subjects 
‘On the Wisdom 
of God manifested in the Works of the Cre 
ation,” has several chapters on the animal 
economy. 

Archdeacon Paley has composed a work 
of high interest, by taking the common ana 
toinic&l demonstrations, and presenting them 
in an elegant and popular form. His work 
is entitled Natural Theology ; or Evidences 
of the Existence and Attributes of the Dei 
ty, collected from the Appearances of Na- 
ture. 

The celebrated Fenclon has, with the same 
pious object, composed a small duodecimo, 
in which he draws his arguments from the 
structure|of animal bodies. 

Wollaston, in the u Religion of Nature 
delineated,” has the same train of reflection 
to prove that there can be no such thing as] 
chance operating in and about what wc see 
or feel ; and he says, with great propriety, 
“ How may a man qualify himself so as to 
be able to judge of the religions professed 
in the world ; to settle his own opinions in 
disputable matters ; and then to enjoy tran- 
quillity of mind, neither disturbing others, 
nor being disturbed at what passes among 
them?” 

Derham, in sixteen sermons, preached in 
1711, at the lecture founded by Mr. Boyle, 
treats at length of the structure of our or- 
gans. These are also published separately 
under the title of Physico. Theology ; and 
they naturally suggest to learned divines the 
expediency of sometimes expounding to theirj 
hearers the evidences of design apparent in 
the universe, as a sure means of enlighten- 
ing their understandings, elevating their| 
views, and awakening their piety. 

This cultivation of the mind, by exercis- 
ing it upon the study of proper objects, is a| 
man’s first duty to himself. Without it he 
can have no steady opinion on points of the 
nearest concern. He is wrought upon by 
circumstances which ought not to sway the 
mind of a sensible man ; nt one time de- 
pressed to the depths of despondency, and] 

1 Bacon. 


at another exalted into unreasonable enthu- 
siasm. Without such cultivation, were a 
man to live a hundred years, he is at last 
like one cut off in infancy. 


AGRICULTURE, Ac. 


On the Manufacture of Potash. — It is 
remarkable that the manufacture of potash, 
which has formed so considerable and profita- 
ble an employment for the industry of the 
northern states, has never been in operation in 
Virginia. Of course no satisfactory answer to 
the following letter of inquiry on this subject 
was to be obtained at home — and it was there- 
fore sent to a gentleman who resides at Cayu- 
ga county, New- York, whose location, as well 
as his general information, it was inferred, 
would enable him to give the statements re- 
quired. He has kindly complied with the re- 
quest, by sending the communication inserted 
below. We also add the article on this manu- 
facture in Rees’ Cyclop»dia. — [Farmers’ Re- 
gister.] 

The enormous waste of wood throughout 
Virginia and the southern states, induces me 
to inquire whether a considerable saving to the 
country may not be effected, by converting a 
portion of it into potashes, and by preparing the 
bark of certain descriptions of trees, for tanning 
and dyeing. 

In clearing our lands, it is the practice to 
burn all the wood which is not used for fence 
rails, and no care is taken of the ashes. It is 
well known that from the branches and twigs 
of oak, a larger quantity of potash is obtained 
than from the same weight of the trunk of the 
tree, and that the branches are entirely lost with 
us in clearing land. 

Now, my object in addressing you is to re- 
quest that you will obtain and publish the most 
simple and clear directions for making and pre- 
paring potashes for market, embracing the cost 
of all requisite apparatus, labor, Ac., and the 
quantity produced from a given weight or mea- 
sure of white oak, red oak, and other woods 
common to our country. The preparation of 
bark for exportation might also be valuable, if 
the mode of doiug it was made known to our 
farmers. Querist. 

William Culver, Esq., from whom the fol- 
lowing particulars were obtained, has been 
concerned in the manufacture of potash for 
many years. 

It is estimated that 450 bushels of good house 
ashes will make a ton of potash. Some skilful 
workmen can produce more. The manager of 
his works contracted to make a ton from every 
425 bushels ; and he has even made that quan- 
tity from 420 bushels ; but it is more than com- 
mon workmen can produce. 

Of field ashes about 550 bushels are required 
to make a ton. This difference is owing to 
impurities, and to a want of compactness in the 
ashes. Great care should be used in scraping 
them up, so ns to exclude as much dirt as pos- 
sible. It requires more care to work them. 

At this time, house ashes are worth 10 cents 
albushel, at the ashery ; and field ashes, 7 
cents. 

One man can manage an ashery, consisting 
of the different vessels hereafter to be men- 
tioned. There ought to be six leaches (or 
leach tubs), each ten feet long, constructed iu 
the following manner : Lay two parallel sills, 
one a little higher than the other . On these the 
bottom of the leaches are laid — made of boards 
four feet long, not grooved and tongued, but 
breaking joints . These should be a foot high 
from the ground, so as to admit a trough under 
the lower edge to catch the ley, and to lead it 
into the ley tub, which may be a half hogshead 
sunk in the ground, and which will serve for 
two leaches. 

The hoards, four feet in length, which con- 
stitute the sides of the leach, are held together 
by two rectangular frames ; the lower one rest- 
ing on the bottom is eighteen inches, and the 
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upper, near the top of the leach, three and a 
hall* feet wide. | 

On the bottom of the leach, lay small sticks 
crossing each other, to the height of two inch-] 
cs, for the purpose of letting the ley run offi 
freely. On these place straw, to be four inches 
thick when well pressed down, to prevent the 
ashes from washing through, and mixing with 
the ley. Three bushels of lime to each leach 
are spread on the straw : its effect is to facilitate 
the melting of the potash. Every third time 
that the leaches are filled, new lime is to be ap- 
plied after ejecting the old. 

The ashes, when thrown into the leaches, 
must be made compact by pounding it down. 
In this way a leach will hold 60 bushels. 

The leaches are worked in pairs. One pair 
may be running while the second is soaking , 
and the third is being emptied of old ashes, or 
hein % filled with new. This arrangement pre. 
vents the workman from losing time by wait- 
ing, or from being too much hurried at another 
time. 

Two potash kettles, of 00 gallons each, are 
wanted for boilers, and may cost about 835 a 
piece. These are set in arches. Several sugar 
kettles, containing about 20 gallons each, will 
also be wanted for coolers . 

The manufacture of potash is generally com- 
menced in the spring, when there is no longer 
any danger from freezing. 

Ley, too weak to bear an egg, is not put into 
the boilers, but is used for wetting such leaches 
as have not begun to run. 

During the boiling, a dipping pan is placed in 
each boiler, resting on the bottom, to catch the 
black salts as they settle ; and when the pan is 
full, it is emptied from time to time. By this 
process, the ley will not become so thick, and 
consequently evaporate faster. 

When the strong ley (such as will bear an 
egg») fr° m the tooleaches, is all poured into the 
boilers, then increase the fire. For this pur- 
pose, good dry wood is necessary . The black 
salts are now to be returned to the boilers ; and 
there will be a danger of the liquid running 
over. This is prevented by dipping it up and 
pouring it back into the boiler. Repeat it till 
this disposition to rise over shall disappear. 
Then raise the heat still more till the potash is 
perfectly melted , and becomes almost as thin as 
water. It is then to be dipped out into the 
coolers, being careful to have them very dry. 
Let the potash stand till next day — it will crack 
into four quarters. Turn it out, and it is fit to 
barrel. 

My informant suggests there would be a 
great advantage in having some person to start 
the works who was well acquainted with the 
business. D. T. 

Article on Carbonate of Potash in Rees' En- 
cyclopedia. — The potash of commerce, or black 
potash, as it is also called, is universally pro- 
cured from the combustion of wood ; and there- 
fore its preparation can only be undertaken with 
success in those uncleared countries where 
are vast natural forests, and where, from the 
imperfection or distance of transportation, the 
value of timber is no more than that of the labor 
required to fell it. The only districts in Eu- 
rope in which any considerable quantity of pot- 
ash is made, arc the mountainous forests in 
Germany, and the extensive woodland tracts oi 
Poland and Russia. The British market is 
principally supplied from the United States, a 
country in which, from its rapid increase of 
population, there is a constant demand for 
cleared land, for the purpose of agriculture ; 
and therefore, where timber is looked upou ra- 
ther as an incumbrance than as contributing 
either to the beauty or the value of the ground 
on which it stands. 

The American method is to pile up the wood, 
as soon as it is sufficiently dry to burn, in large 
heaps, and reduce it as quickly as possible to 
ashes : these ashes are then put into a wooden 
cistern, with a plug at the bottom of one of its 
sides, and a quantity of water, sufficient to make 
ft strong lixirium, is added. After standing for 


an hour or two, the plug is withdrawn, and the 
water holding the potash in solution runs out, 
leaving the earthy parts till impregnated with a 
portion of alkali in the cistern. This solution 
is then evaporated to dryness in iron pans, and 
hastily fused into compact reddish brown mass- 
es of semi- caustic potash, in which state it is 
fit for market. 

In Germany, where the value of wood is 
greater, care is taken to select such kinds as 
are the richest in potash ; the combustion is 
slower, and of course the temperature lower, 
in consequence of which, but little is lost by 
volatilization ; the lixiviations also of the ashes 
are judiciously repeated till the alkali is ex- 
tracted. 

Proportion of potash afforded by 100 parts of 
wood of different species, which being previ- 
ously dried, were burned by an open fire to 
ashes ; and which, after being weighed, were 
lixiviated till all their saline contents were ex- 
tracted. 





Salt from 100 


Ashes. 

Salt. 

parts of Ashes. 

Oak, 

1.03 

0.15 

11.1 

Beech, 

0.58 

0.12 

21.9 

Aspen, 

1.22 

0.07 

6.1 

Fir, 

0.34 

0.04 

13.2 


[Academy of Sciences at Paris.]* 

Savoy Cabbages. — The green curly savoy 
cabbage is one of the finest garden vegetables 
that is grown, and ought to take the place of 
every kind of cabbage put up for winter’s use 
for the table. It is as hardy and as easily cul- 
tivated as any other kind of cabbage ; it is 
much more delicate, sells more readily, and as 
many, indeed rather more, ean be grown from 
a square in the garden, or from an acre of land. 

An acre of land has 4310 square yards — equal 
to 43,560 square feet : two feet wide each way 
is enough to plant the savoy cabbage ; thus, an 
acre would yield 10,890 cabbages, which re- 
quire as little cultivation as potatoes, after the 
ground is well prepared, and the plants are 
planted out, and which would bring, at the mo- 
derate price of one cent apiece, the enormous 
sum of one hundred and eight dollars and ninety 
cents. 


Preserving and Planting Peach Pits. — 
Seeds intended for planting should be buried 
in the ground immediately after the flesh is ta- 
ken from them, to prevent their becoming dry, 
as in that case they are more sure to come up, 
than when they are allowed to dry and remain 
out of the ground until late in the fall. Whe- 
ther the seeds are planted at first in the places 
where they are to remain, or are buried as pre- 
paratory for planting, it is important that they 
should be put in the ground either before they 
become dry, or so early in the season that they 
may swell again before winter, and that they 
should be so near the surface as to insure their 
being frozen, otherwise they may lie in the 
ground, like rose and thorn seed, one year be- 
fore they will vegetate. 

Preserving Bacon. — Dr. Bartlett : There is 
much said about preserving Bacon. I have 
noticed in all the communications on the sub- 
jeot, that it is recommended to have the Bacon 
well dned; and I think this is the principal 
thing required. If Bacon is not well dried, 
there is nothing that it can be packed in, that 
will keep it sound. When Bacon is hung up 
for drying, boards or plank should be laid on 
the joints over it, in order to keep dirt or dust 
from falling on it, also to keep the smoke from 
escaping too soon. A smoke should be kept 
under it till it is thoroughly dry, and be con- 
tinued in wet weather in the summer. Who- 
ever will follow this plan will save their Ba- 
con. — [Southern Planter.] 

National Wealth. — Who promote nation- 
al prosperity ? Those who promote virtue and 
religion. — Who destroy it r Those who en- 
courage the vicious, either by example or pre- 
cept. _ 
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Galena, Upper Mississippi, February 22 d. 

When I came to look round, in the morning, at the 
place where you last left me so fortunately accommo- 
dated, 1 found that our host, an enterprizing Kentucki- 
an, had been very fortunate in his choice of a location : 
it was a rockyand,as I was assured, healthful dcll,about 
a hundred feet below the surrounding prairie, abound- 
ing in lead ore, and having a fine stream, with a con. 
siderable cascade, winding through its wooded bo- 
som. His house was situated among a clump of 
ashes and elms, and a crystal spring burst from be- 
neath an ancient sycamore within a few yards of it, 
n what resembled a torrent rather than an ordinary 
fountain of water, making altogether in summer a 
most delicious retreat,. and affording even in winter & 
very agreeable change from the windy prairie above. 
But inviting as it appeared, this sequestered spot 
would not seem equally attractive to every one who 
should see that strong block house, within a few liun. 
dred yards of this peaceful dwelling, and know that it 
is thus placed out in the naked prairie, to prevent the 
secret approach ef a lurking foe, when the family of 
the miner resort within its wooden walls for protec- 
tion. Passing this block house, after an early break- 
fast, wc struck a track leading to the Platte Mounds, 
which were distinctly visible, as they reared their 
blue tremontane peaks in the morning air : we tra. 
veiled through a beautiful country of mingled grove 
and prairie, while large herds of deer were occasion- 
ally to be seen roving about for miles away. Frequent- 
ly, in places where no other traces of man were to be 
seen, wo would come to trenches opened by the mi- 
ners, who had either been driven away by the In- 
dians, or abandoned the pursuit of mineral in one 
place to try it in another. These trenches bear ex- 
actly the appearance of a grave, and are about the 
same size, and you meet some limes in a few miles 
ride, not one or a dozen, but hundreds ; the high 
price of lead, before the Winnebago difficulties of *28, 
having attracted a vast number of adventurers to this 
region, who have since abandoned it for the mineral 
regions of Missouri. In one place, at last, we saw 
two miners at work out on the prairie, off afar from 
any house ; and finding, on approaching the spot 
where they were sinking the shaft, that they had a 
windlass at work, my friend politely consented to 
wait till I could descend and see how things looked 
below. 1 was let down by the. rope in a few mo- 
ments, and passing through an upper crust of rich 
soil, at least three feet thick, a stratum of gravel suc- 
ceeded, and then coming down to the clay, I found a 
solitary miner with his pick, at work upon a vein of 
lead ore. He was a northern man, from the State 
of Maine, and seemed glad to see any one from bo 
near homo, as he considered New York, when view- 
ed from this remote point. I shook hands with him, 
and pocketed two or three specimens of the mineral 
which he struck out for me. A push of the rope 
then set them turning the windlass above, and my ro- 
SHrrection from the narrow place was effected ia a 
few momonts. There was some of the afternoon 
left when we arrived at the Platte Mounds ; but it 
was late on the fourth day from Prairie Du Chien, 
when we reached Galena. Here, I have been sorry 
to lose my late agreeable fellow-traveller ; and a fresh 
thaw having laid an embargo upon travelling by meltg 
ing the snows, and rendered the streams impassable, 

I have employed my time, aB much as possible, in 
looking about Galena. The mud is so deep that it is 
impossible to go afoot, and as these steep hills are 
unfit for carriages, the children going and returning 
from school pass the door of my lodgings, on horse- 
back, every morning and evening ; three or four 
boys and girls soipetimes being piled on before and 
behind an old negro, till the mass of heads, arms and 
legs belonging to the juveniles, makes the fabric look 
like the wood-cut in the nursery book of that celebra- 
ted ancient female’s residence, who had so many 
children, «« she did not know what to do. w 

The population of Galena is about 1000, and that 
of Jo-Daviess county, in which it is situated, is com. 
puted at 5000 ; a very large proportion of which is 
engaged in mining operations* The town, for its 
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size, is one of the busiest places in the Union. The 
value of goods imported into this place, last season, 
amounted to $150,000. The exports of lead amount- 
ed to 7 millions of lbs. at $4 50 per cwt. There 
were 96 departures and 97 arrivals of steam-boats 
during the last season; three of which were owned 
by persons engaged directly in the trade. This, for: 
a frontier town, built indifferently of frame and log; 
houses, thrown confusedly together on the side of a! 
hill — is certainly doing very well. People now hold 1 
their property by a somewhat precarious tenure, which j 
prevents them from making improvements. When 
Government gives them title deeds to the lands they* 
occupy, both Galena and the adjacent country will 
assumo a very different appearance. 1 

I took quite an extensive ride in the neigbourhoodi 
yesterday. There was to be a public meeting of the J 
miners and other residents held about 12 or 15 miles j 
from town, upon the subject of petitioning Congress! 
in relation to the sale of lands ; and having procured] 
a tolerable saddle horse, I started with a gentleman, 
whose family name is already known among the very 1 
first in our history, and whose acknowledged talents] 
and influence in this quarter will insure his making a! 
figure in public life, when the new State of Ouiscon-j 
sin shall take her place in the confederacy.* Hav-' 
ing, within the few years that have elapsed since, a 
mere youth, he left the city of New York, to try his! 
fortunes in the West — followed at different times 
the various occupations of a Lawyer, a Drover, a; 
Miner, and lastly a Smelter ; besides taking an active i 
part in two Indian wars, where his early West Point 
education came favorably into play, Colonel H. is, 
perhaps, second only to General Dodge in knowledge ] 
of frontier affairs, and popularity with the back- woods- ; 
men in this quarter. ] 

I cannot give you a better idea of the thoroughly 
Republican state of society here, than by repeating! 
the whimsical conversation in which I first became j 
aware of this geutlemon’s being a resident of these 
parts. , 

“ I allow that you know Colonel II. of your city ?” 
asked a sturdy borderer and thriving farmer of me, a 
few weeks since, while in the lower country. | 

“ Colonel II. the son of General H. ? certainly 1 , 
do : why, what in the world brought him out here ati 
this season. You must be mistaken, my dear sir ; the! 
duties of his office, as U. S. District Attorney, would j 
hardly allow him to take such a tour as this.” | 

“ Timer, stranger, why, .he’s living among us.” j 
“ Here V* i 

“No, not exactly on this prairie, but in the mines. j 
The Colonel took a drove of hogs up for me, some : 
time since.” ) 

“ My dear friend,” replied I, laughing heartily at i 
the very idea, “ Colonel H. would see you to the devil ! ] 
first, before he’d take ten steps after a drove of hogs, j 
for you or any one else.” j 

“By G— d, sir,” rejoined the Backwoodsman, with 
some excitement, “you don’t know little Bill ; for! 
though he is the son of General II. and the smartest! 
man in all these parts to boot, he has none of your 

d d foolish pride about him ; but would just as 

soon drive any honest man’s hogs over the prairie as 
his own.” 

“ Certainly, sir, the Colonel H. that I mean, would 
just as soon drive your hogs as he would his own, 
but I now perceive {hat your “ little Bill” is a very dif- 
ferent person from the one I alluded to : yet no one ! 
could admire the independence of character you as-] 
cribe to him more than I do.” j 

“ Squire, give us your hand ! you and little Bill ; 
must know each other before you loave this coun-! 
try.” | 

I had an opportunity of hearing Mr. II. address a 
public meeting on the evening of my arrival in Galena, ' 
and was much struck with the logical precision and 
force with which he spoke ; his fluency, clear enun. 
ciation, and thorough command of himself and his 
audience. His features, when animated in speaking, 
bore a striking resemblance to those of his great and 
lamented father, as exhibited in the plaster casts 
which are familiar to every one. 

“Colonel H.” said the gentleman who introduced! 


* A period much loss remote than you would think \ 
it. The country between Rock river and the Ouis-! 
consin combines more advantages for emigration than 
any I have seen in my whole Western tour. That 
lying between the Fox river and Lake Michigan is 
celebrated as being equally good, and, supposing the : 
Indian difficulties to be now forever terminated in this * 
quarter, this region will fill with Northern emigrants, 
the moment it becomes known. A glance at the 
map will show how favorably it is situated for trade, 
commanding the markets alike of New York and 
NewOrleans. 


me, “ is at present disguised in a suit of broad-cloth ; 
to have him in character, sir, you should see him in 
his leather shirt and drawers, driving his ox team with 
a load of lead into town.” Mr. H. laughed in reply, 
and our horses being ready we mounted, and soon 
escaping from the muddy town, found topics enough 
for conversation while galloping through the oak 
openings on the hills beyond. The gathering proved 
to be not so numerous, when we arrived at the 
place of meeting, as I had hoped; and, though 
in the grouping of wild looking figures with their 
variety of strange faces and striking costumes, In- 
man’s bold pencil might have found some fine studies 
among these miners, yet 1 was wholly disappointed 
in any outlandish exhibitions of character. They 
were, in fact, as civil and well behaved a set as would 
come to the call of a committee in any of the best in- 
habited wards in your city. Their politeness to me 
indeed — being a stranger — could not be exceeded ,* I 
never approached the fire but two or three rose 
to offer me a seat, and scarcely one of the company 
called for any thing to drink, but turning round, he 
would add, “stranger, won’t you join us?” As we 
spent several hours among them merely talking and 
moving round without getting up any formal meeting, 
I hart ample leisure to study the different appearances 
of the company, as some bent over a card table, 
whero the pieces of dirty pasteboard were rapidly 
compelling the small piles of money collected there, 
to change hands, while others lay stretched in the 
sun upon the wood pile before the open door, listlessly 
whittling a piece of stick with their long hunting 
knives. Among the faces and figures that particu- 
larly struck me, I remember there was one of a tall 
young man of about seven or eight and twenty, whose 
delicate features, though somewhat embrowned with 
toil and exposure, were only relieved from effemi- 
nacy by a dark beard trimmed around his oval face 
and depending from his chin, much in the style that 
Sir Wnlter Raleigh and Shakspeare are painted — 
either of whose tine heads, his high, pale, and expres- 
sive forehead would not have misbecome. His figure, 
about six feet in height, was set off by a close fitting 
hunting shirt of black buckskin, lightly embroidered 
on the collar and arms with straw-colored silk, which, 
from long use, had grown so dingy as scarcely to be 
detected upon the rusty leather it was meant to adorn. 
Others there were with the common cotton hunting 
of the west belted around them. But the majority 
were dressed in rough blanket coats of every possible 
color ; while a vest of the most costly description, 
with pantalooons of Kentucky jeon, or vice versa, 
would often completo their incongruous apparel.* 
I could form a tolerable estimate of the intelligence 
of this collection of people, from observing the lan- 
guage which my new friend used in talking to them 
upon the subject that brought them together; and, 
when speaking in earnest, it was invariably such as 
one educated gentleman would use to another when 
comparing views upon any new topic of interest. — 
Upon ray commenting upon this, after we had bade 
them farewell, and were riding off together, my com. 
panion observed, that there were not only many 
strong-minded men of ordinary education, who had 
adopted the way of life which I saw prevailing around 
me, but that had I time to remain longer in that sec- 
tion of country, he could point out to me a number of 
regularly educated persons, the graduates of more 
than one of our eastern colleges, who were seeking 
their fortunes in this region in the capacity of com- 
mon miners. While he wae yet speaking, we were 
accosted by a poorly clad, and in every respect ordi- 
nary looking, pe rsen, to whom my companion replied 
with great politeness, and then resuming the subject 
after we had passed the forlorn shantee which the in* 
dividual called his house — “par exempU,” he ex- 
claimed, “that man — and a shre wd, sensible fello <v he 
is — was bred to the bar in your State — he looks poor 
enough now, it is true, but I hear that he has lately 
struck a lead, aad a few years will probably find 
him in independent circumstances. We are now, 
you observe, among his diggings ; and though, at this 
moment, he has hands to help him, I believe he be 
gan like most of us, with his single pick. Clear 
that trench now, and guide your horse through 
those pitfalls on the right, and I will take you to a 
point where you may see how we get up the mineral.” 
Following my conductor along a mile or two further 
of pretty rough road, we came up at last to a: spot 

*A Backwoodsman when he lays aside his buck- 
skins and hunting shirt, is anxious to dress in the fin- 
eat broadcloth — at least I have derived that impres- 
sion from what I have seen, and from being told by 
a merchant in extensive business in Galena, that the 
vory best of dry goods will alono command a sals in 
the mines. 


where a huge mound of dirt, with piles of lead ore 
scattered here and there on the adjacent ground, 
showed that a mine was very successfully work- 
ed beneath ; and giving our horses to an occora- 
modating fellow that stood by, we threw off our over- 
coats and prepared to descend into it. The orifice 
on the top of the mound over which a windlass was 
placed, was absut three feet square, being lined with 
split logs crossing each other at the angles down to 
the original surface of the soil, below which point 
the adhesiveness of the earth seemed te be all that 
kept the sides of the pit together. It was so dark, 
however, at this part of the passage down that other 
precautions may havs escaped me. Taking the rope 
from above in my hands, and placing my foot in a 
wooden hook attached to the end of it, I swung my- 
self from the top, and in a few moments descended 
some 70 or 80 feet below the surface. The narrow 
chamber was of coarse excessively dark to one just 
coming from the light of day ; and landing upon the 
edge oi a tub immediately beneath the aperture 
through which I had descended, I lost my foothold 
and pitched head over heels in the water with whieh 
the bottom of the mine was flooded. 41 Any one 
hurt,” cried a voice behind me, and looking round 
as I sprang to my feet I found myself in a long hori- 
zontal passage or narrow gallery with a grim look- 
ing miner approaching me with a lantern in one hand 
and a pickaxe in the other. The next moment the 
form of my companion darkened the opening above, 
and then, after landing by my side, he introduced me 
to the miner, who proceeded to show us about these 
subterranean premises. They consisted of three 
or four galleries, generally terminating in a common 
centre, though one or two short ones just commenced, 
appeared to run off* at right angles to the rest, and 
the lead ore, which glitters like frosted silver in its 
native bed, appeared to lie in thick horizontal strata 
along their side. The masses were readily separa- 
ted by the pickaxe from the neighboring clay, and 
we remained long enough to see Beversl tubsful haul- 
ed up by the conveyance which had admitted us into 
these dusky regions. The labor and ekposute of 
these miners is very groat ; but the life, to those who 
have an interest in the work, is said te be so exciting, 
that I am told the most indolent man, when he has 
once fairly burrowed under ground, and got a scent 
of what is called 44 a Lead ,” will vie in devotion to 
his toil with the most industrious of those who labor 
in the light of Heaven. His stimulus indeod re- 
sembles that of the gold-hunter; for the lead, when 
delivered at Galena, is as good as coin in his pocket ; 
while if he chancos to strike a rich lead of mineral, 
he at once becomes independent, as if he docs not 
choose to work it on his own account, there are 
houses in Galena which will purchase him out for & 
hand seme sum, for tho sake of speculation. 

It was late in the evening, when, after taking this 
wide circuit, I once more regained my lodgings at 
Galena. I found the tavern entirely deserted, and 
upon inquiring the cause, and learning that there 
was “ a play te be acted in town,” I rode off at once 
to the door of the theatre. It proved to be in an 
unfinished building on the side of a hill, the base- 
ment of which entering the lower street, was fitted 
up as a stable, there being no flooring to the apart- 
ment above it, so that you stepped over the naked 
beams above the horses heads, if deviating from the 
plank which formed a passage way to a rude stair- 
case leading into the histrionic realms in the upper- 
most story. The company consisted of four grown 
persons, and a child of about ten years old, and the 
play was the Melo-drama of The Woodman’s Hut. 
A thing so easily turned into ridicule would be game 
not worth bunting down, and I mean therefore to 
disappoint any ill-natured expectations you may have 
of the picture I could give of Galena theatricals. — 
That the rest of the audience were at least as liberal 
as myself, you may gather from the fact of their 
showering half dollars like peas upon the stage, to 
express their delight of the little girls dancing, be- 
tween the act, which certainly did not surpass that 
of the Vestris, not to mention Taglioni. In the midst 
of the performance of the Melo-drama, I happened 
to be standing in the apartment — if it may bo so 
called, at the foot of the staircase — below, when I 
was not a little startled at the passage of a heavy 
missile by my ears, which, striking fire freon a beam 
near to where I was standing, concluded its career 
by giving a hearty thump to a horse who was rumi- 
nating in his stall beneath. The myetery was pre- 
sently cleared up by a little negro dropping at a 
bound from the entrance to the Thespian hall 
above, and exclaiming, 44 Did you see a gun 
come by here, sir ? The Count went to stand it in 
the corner and it slipped between the planks of tho 
floor.” I directed the imp to the realms belowt and 
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sterling at once for my lodgings, bad no further op. 
portuony to study these unrehearsed stage effects. 
The want of a regular theatre many will think a 
merit in so small a town as Galena y but there is a- 
nother defect in the place, and, indeed, ia almost ail 
western towns where you get so far beyond the 
mountains that is not so easily got over, and that 
is, the want ol fernalo society. The number of 
males in proportion to females on the frontiers, is at 
least two to ooe ; and girls of fifteen, (I might say 
twelve) or widows of fifty, are alike snapped up with 
avidity by the disconsolate bachelors. In the mines 
a few years sines, their eyes were so seldom 
cheered with the sight of the better part of creation, 
that 1 wae told by an old borderor, “ he had travelled 
twenty miles, only to get a look at a petticoat, 
where it waa rumored that there waa actually one 
in the oeigborhood." Even now they talk seriously 
in Galena of getting up an importation of ladies, 
for the especial amelioration and adornment of the 
place. How ae delicate a matter is to bo managed, 
in oar fastidious age, I am unable to divine, unless, 
indeed, (hey should invite the blooming ones hither, 
under the ostensible purpose of getting up a fair, 
and then persuade them to remaiu and cheer these 
monastic abodes. 1 have been more than onoe feel, 
ingly appealed to, to make the languishing condition 
of these hermits of the prairies, known in more fa- 
vored parts of the country ; while, not wishing to 
betray the slenderness of my influence with the 
fair parties they would conciliate, I have avoided 
making rash promises of using my feeble offices in 
their favor. The only method of serving their 
cauee I have yet hit upen is, to have inserted in 
the newspapers, after my arrival home, under the 
head of 44 Singular fact,** 44 Remarkable phenome- 
non,** “ Unequalled spirit^' or 44 Sudden disappear- 
ance,'*#eme such paragraph as this : 44 It is attes- 
ted by credible- witnesses, among whom are some 
of the oldest and moat respectable inhabitants of 
Galena, that tingle ladies, visiting their friends in 
that place, never tee 44 a second winter.** H. 

e 

Complete Works or Walter Scott, Vol. vj., in 
seven parts. N. Y. — Conner A Cooks. — Thus far 
haa this very cheap and well printed edition of Scott's 
works progressed towards its completion : the first 
and the last volume are now afono wanting. The 
materials for the first have not yet been published in 
England ; those of the seventh and last are alrosdy 
on hand, and will in due course appear. We have 
only te commend, as in the past, the materials and 
typographical execution ot this work. 

Skctchsb, bt Mas. Sigournky. Philadelphia : 
Key A Biddle — We took a hasty and passing no- 
tice on Saturday last, of these beautiful Sketches, 
hoping today to have more space to devote to them, 
but we are little better off in that particular than be- 
fore. We must, however, at least enumerate tho 
contents of the volume, and give a short extract 
frem one of its highly-wreught tales. 

The Sketches are six in number : the Father, the 
Legend of Oxford, the Family Portraits, Oriana, 
the Intemperate, and the Patriarch. Some of them, 
especially the Interoperate, which waa published at 
length in thia paper, may be known to our readers : 
yet in thia permanent form, combined as they are 
with others now for the first time published, they 
will be valued, as constituting a charming volume. 
From The Patriarch , a sketch of a colony of North 
Carolina, remote from civilization and from the in- 
tercourse of men, where the founder and father of 
the colony waa also its priest, we extract a passage, 
which, though beautiful in itself, yet is less effective 
thus torn from the context, than in its original con- 
nexion. It relates the death of the Patriarch. The 
Ley Reader waa his eldest sou. 

Never will that scene be effaced from my remem- 
brance : the expressive features, and thrilling re- 
sponses, of the Patriarch, into whose expiring body 
the soul returned with power, that it might leave this 
last testimony of faith and hope t o those whom he 
loved, are among the unfading imagery of my exist- 
ence. The spirit seemed to rekindle more and more, 
in its last fingerings around the threshold of time. In 
a tone, whose clearness and emphasis soprized ns, 
the departing saint breathed forth a blessing on those 
who surroanded him, in the 44 name of that God } 
whose peace passeth all understanding*** 


There waa an interval, during whielt he seemed 
to slumber. Whispers of hope were heard around 
his couch, that he might awake and be refreshed. — 
At length, his eyes slowly unclosed. They ware 
glazed and deeply sunken in their sockets. Their 
lance was long and kind upon those who hung over 
is pillow. His lips moved, but not audibly. Bow. 
ing my eat; more closely, I found that he was speak- 
ing of Him who is the 44 resurrection and the life.** 
A slight shuddering passed over his frame, and he 
was at rest, for ever. 

A voice of weeping arose, from among the children, 
who had been summoned to the bed of death. Ere 
I bad attempted consolation, the lay-reader with an 
unfaltering tone pronounced, 44 the Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away : bleeeed be the name of 
the Lord.” 

Deep silence ensued. It seemed as if overy heart 
was installing him who spake, in the place of the 
father and the governor who had departed. It was 
a spontaneous acknowledgment of tho right of pri- 
mogeniture, which no politician could condemn. He 
stood among them, in the simple majesty of his birth- 
right, a ruler and priest to guide his people in the 
way everlasting. It was as if the mantle ot an arisen 
prophet had descended upon him, as if thoso ashsn 
lips had broken the seal of death to utter 44 behold 
my servant whom I have chosen.** Every eye fixed 
upon him its expression of fealty and love. Gra- 
dually the families retired to their respective habita- 
tions. Eaeb individual paused at the pillow of the 
Patriarch, to take a siloni farewell ; and some of the 
little ones climed up to kiss tho marble face. 

1 was lelt aloae with lay-reader, and with the 
dead. The enthusiasm of the scene had fled, and 
the feelings of a son triumphed. Past years rushed 
like a tide over his memory. The distant, but un. 
dimmed impressions of infancy and childhood, — the 
planting of that once wild waste, — the changes of 
those years which had sprinkled bis temples w ith gray 
hairs, — all, with their sorrows and their joys, came 
back, associated with the lifeless image of his belov. 
ed sire. In the bitterness of bereavetpetat, he cover- 
ed his face, and wept. That iron frame which had 
borne the hardening of moro than half a century, 
shook, like the breast of an infant, when it sobs 
out its sorrows. I waited until the first shock of 
grief had subsided. Then, passing my arm gently 
within his, I repeated, 44 1 heard a voice from heaven 
saying, — ‘Write, from henceforth, blessed are the 
dead, who died in die Lord." Instantly raising him- 
self upright, ho responded in a voice whose deep 
inflections sank into my soul, 44 Even so, saith the 
spirit, for they rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them." 

I remained to attend the funeral obsequies of the 
Patriarch. In the heart of their territory waa a 
shady deli, sacred to the dead. It was surrounded 
by a neat inclosure, and planted with trees. The 
drooping branches of a willow, sweep tho grave of 
the mother of the colony. Near her slumbered her 
youngest son. Several other mounds swelled around 
them, most of which, by thoir small size, told of 
the smitten flowers of infancy. To this goodly 
company, we bore him, who had heen reverad os the 
father and exemplar of all. With solstnn steps, his 
descendants, two and two, followed the corpse. I 
heard a convulsive and suppressed breathing, among 
the moro tender of the train ; but when the burial- 
service commenced all was bushed. And never 
hive I more fully realized its surpassing pathos and 
power, than when from the centre of that deep soli- 
tude, on the brink of that wailing grave, it poured 
forth its consolation. 

Letters of John Randolph to a young relative , 
Ac. Ae. ; 1 vol. ; Philad., Caret, Lea A Blanch- 
ard. — This is a selection, as we learn from a preli- 
minary notice, from several hundred letters written 
by John Randolph to a young relative, and which ex- 
tend through a period from early youth to mature 
manhood. 

They indicate very strikingly the peculiarities of 
tho writer's character, and combine with much saga- 
cious observation, sound maxims, and valuable coun- 
sels, a good deal that ia egotistical, strange and lit. 
tie. The measure of indulgence, howover, which 
the friends of that distinguished individual may be 
entitled to expect for him from his contemporaries 
and from posterity, will be judged of by the following 
sad note to letter CLIX : 

44 This letter was written during a lucid interval of 
alienation of mind ; which, for tho first time, amount- 
ed to positive delirium* Fits of caprioe and petti. 


I lance, following days of the deepest gloom, had, for 
years previously, overshadowed his mind, evincing 
the existence of some corroding care, for which he 
neither sought, nor would receive any sympathy. 

44 For many weeks, his conduct towards myself, 
who was the only inmate of his household, had been 
marked by contumelious indignities, which it required 
almost heroic patience to |sndure, even when aided 
by an affectionate devotion, and an anxious wish to 
alleviate tho agonies of such a mind in ruins. All 
hope of attaining this end, finally failed ; and, when 
he found that I would no longer remain with him, the 
above louer waa written ; it ia almost needless to 
say with what effect* I remained with him tiiro 
years longer. 

44 The truth and beauty of the eastern allegory, of 
the man endowed with two souls, was never more 
forcibly exemplified than in his case. In his dark 
days, when the evil genius predominated, the austere 
vindictiveness of his feelings towards those that a 
distempered fancy depicted as enemies, or as delin- 
quent in truth or honor, was horribly severe and re- 
morseless. 

44 On the contrary, when the benevolent genius had 
the ascendant, no one ever knew better how to feel 
and express the tenderest kindness, or to evince, in 
countenance and manner, gentler benevolence of 
heart. 

We fear that the disease* for such undoubtedly it 
became, had originally more connection with the evil 
passions of the heart, than would seem consistent 
with the 44 genie benevolence** thus imputed to his 
happier momenta. Political disappointment was 
not, we apprehend, without its share in inducing 
44 the gloom" ol his mind — though his aspirations in 
politics even, seemed always vaguo, desiring noto- 
riety apparently rather than power — and therefore 
resenting — indifferences 44 of which in his later let* 
ters he more than once complains, as a personal 
offence **: 

We annex some oxtracta from the Letters : 

44 Do not undervalue the character of the real gen. 
tloman, which is the most respectable amongst men. 
It consists not of plate, and equipage, and rich Living, 
any more than in the dieeases which that modo of' life 
engenders ; but in truth, courtesy, bravery, genero- 
sity, and learning, which last* although not eoaential 
to it, yet does very much to adorn and illustrate the 
character of the true gentleman. Tommy Merton*e 
gentlemen were no gentlemen, except in the accepta. 
tion of innkeepers, (and the great vulgar, as well as 
the small,) with whom he who rides in a coach and 
six, ia three times as great a gentleman as he who 
drives a i>o*t chaise and pair. Lay down thia oa a 
principle, that truth is to the other virtues, what vi- 
tal air is to the human system. They cannot exist 
at all without it ; and as the body may live under dis- 
eases, if supplied with pure air for its consumption, 
so may the character eurvive many defeeta, where 
there is a rigid attachment to truth. All equivoca- 
tion and subterfuge belong to falsehood, which eon. 
sists, not in using false words only, but in conveying 
false impressions, no matter how ; and if a person 
deceive himself, and I, by my ailsnce, suffer him to 
remain in that error, I am implicated in tho decep- 
tion, unices he be ene who has no right to rely upon 
me for information, and, in that case *tia plain, I could 
not be instrumental in deceiving him.** 

<4 44 To form good habits is almost as easy to fall into 
had. What is the difference between an industrious, 
sober man and an idle drunken one, but their respec- 
tive habits ? *Tis just as easy for Mr. Harrison to be 
temperate and active, ae *tis for poor Knowles to be 
the reverse ; with this great difference, that, exclu- 
sive of the effects of their respective courses of life 
on their respectability and fortunes, the exercises of 
the one are followed bv health, pleasure and peace ot 
mind, whilst those of the other engender disease, 
pain, and discontent, squalid misery, and the con. 
tempt of the world, contrasted with affluent plenty, 
a sorting family, and the esteem of all good men.- — 
Perhaps you cannot believe that there exists a being 
who would hesitate whieh of the*e two Iota to choose. 
Alas ! my son, vice puts on such alluring shapes, in. 
dolence is so seducing, that (like the flies in JSsop,) 
we revel whilst the sun shines, and for a few hours 
temporary pleasure pay the price of perishing misers- 
bly in the winter of our old age. The industrious 
ants are wiser. By a little forbearance at the mo- 
ment, by setting a just value on the future, and dis- 
regarding present temptation, they secure an honors- 
tble and comfortable asylum. All nature, my son, it 
a volume, speaking comfort and offering instruction 
o the good and wise. But 4 the fool saith in his heart* 
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There is no God he shuts his eyes to tho great 
book of Nature that lies open before him. Your fate, 
my dear Theodorick, is in your own hands. Like 
Herculos, every young man has his choice between 
pleasure, falsely so called, and infamy or laborious 
virtue and a fair fame. In old age, indeed long be- 
fore, we begin to feet the folly, or wisdom, of our se- 
lection. I confidently trust that you, my son, will 
choose wisely. In seven years from this time, you 
will repent, or rejoice, at the disposition which you 
make of the present hour. : 

44 Roanoke, June 10, 1821. — 44 You do not overrate 
the solitariness of the life 1 lead here. It is dreary 
beyond conception, except by the actual sufferer. I 
can only acquiesce in it, as the lot in which I have 
been cast by tho good providence of God ; and en- 
dcavor to bear it, and the daily increasing infirmities, 
which threaten total helplessness, as well as I may. 
4 Many long weeks have passed sinee you heard from 
me.* And why should I write ? To say that 1 had 
made another notch in my tally ? — or to enter upon 
tlr {monotonous list of grievances, mental and bodily, 
which egotism itself could scarcely bare to relate, and 
none other to listen to. You say truly : ‘there is no 
substitute* for what you name, 4 that can fill the heart.* 
The bitter conviction has long ago rushed upon my 
own, and arrested its functions. Not that it is with- 
out its paroxysms, which I thank Heaven, itself, alone, 
is conscious of. Perhaps I am wrong to indulge in 
thisjvein ; but I must write thus, or not at all. No 
punishment, except remorse, can exceed the misery I 
feel. My heart swells to bursting, at past recollec- 
tions ; and, as the present is without enjoyment, so is 
t he future without hope ; se far, at least, as respects 
t his world-** 

44 The true cure for maladies like yours, is employ- 
ment. 4 Be not solitary ; be not idle !* was all that 
Burton could advise. Roly upon it, life was not given 
us to be spent in dreams and reverie, but for active, 
useful exertion ; exertion that turns to some account 
to ourselves, or to others— not laborious idleness. (I 
say nothing of religion, which is between the heart 
and its Creator.) This preaching is, I know, foolish 
enough : but let i pass. We have all two educa- 
tions ; one we have given to us — the other we give 
ourselves ; and, after a certain time of life, when the 
character has token its ply, it is idle to attempt to 
change it.’* 

Monday Moknuio, Jan. 21, 1822. — 44 1 hove just 
received your letter of Saturday, which I read with 
much pleasure ; although I cannot think you are right 
in giving up exercise altogether. You know my 
opinion of female society. Without it we should 
degenerate into brutes. This observation applies 
with ten fold force to young men, aud thoso who 
are in the prime of maohood. For, after a certain 
time of life, the literary man may make a shift (a 
poor one. I grant) to do without the society of ladies. 
To a young man nothing is so important as a spirit 
of devotion (next to hie Creator) to some virtuous 
aod amiable woman, whose image may occupy his 
heart, and guard if from the pollution which besets it 
on all sides. Nevertheless, I trust that your fond- 
ness for the eompany of ladies may not rob you of 
the time which ought te be devoted to reading and 
meditating on your profession ; and, above all, that 
it may not acquire for you the reputation of Dangler 
—in itself bordering on the contemptible, and sen- 
ously detrimental to your professional character. A 
cautious old equaretoes, who might have no objeo- 
tioa to employing such a one at the bar, would, 
perhaps, be shy of introducing him as a practuioner 
in his family, in ease he should have a pretty daugh. 
ter, or nieee, or sister; although all experience 
shows that, ef all malo animals, the Dangler is the 
most harmless to the ladies, who quickly learn, with 
the intuitive sagacity of the sex, to make a conveni. 
ence of him, while he serves for a butt, also. 

44 Rely upon it, that to love a woman as 4 a mis. 
tress,' although a delicious delirium, an intoxication 
for surpassing that of uhampagne, is altogether nn 
essential, nay, permciousy in tbe choice of a wife ; 
which a man ought to set about in his sober senses 
—choosing her, as Mrs Primrose did her wedding- 
gown, for qualities that 4 wear well.* I am well 
persuaded, that few love-matches are happy ones. — 
One thing at least, is true, that if matrimony hss its 
cares* celibacy hss no pleasures. A Newton, or a 
mere scholar, may find employment in study; a man 
of literary taste can receive in books a powerful 
auxiliary ; but a man most have a bosom friend, and 
children around him, »o cherish aad support the 
dreariness of old age. De you remember A. V. ? 
He could neither read nor think ; any wife, even a 
scolding one, would have been a blessing to that 
poor man. After all, * suitability' is the true founds- 
lion for marriage. If the partita be suited to on*l 


another, in age, situation in life, (a man indeed, may 
descend, where ail else is fitting,) temper, and con. 
stitution, these are the ingredients of a happy mar- 
riage — or, at least, a convenisnt one — which is all 
that people of experience expect.” 

La Rxvub Fxancaise; New York, Hoskin $ 
Snowden.— This monthly periodical, now entering 
upon its second volume, has been united with, or 
rather has absorbed, la Bibliothtque Choisie de lite - 
rature franc axes, published by Carey f Lea , of Phil, 
adelphia — whence its chances of, and claims to, per- 
manent success, are considerably increased. The 
present number contains much interceding matter, 
not the least attractive part of which is the article 
on 44 Chateaubriand's Memoirs." 

La Foance Literaire, N. Y. — This, as oar read- 
ers know, is a semi-monthly periodical, affording at 
an nnnsually cheap rate, a great variety of extracts 
from the current French literature. 

Te students of French, both the works here no- 
ticed offer, as it seem* to us, cheaper and more at. 
tractive — because more varied — 44 school books,” 
than the everlasting Telemaqus , or Gil Bias. 

Recollections or a Naval Life, by Gaft. Scott. 
— This is the title of a work recently published in 
London, which adds another to the revolting libels 
upon this country emanating from the British press, 
and bearing the names of men whose profession — 
that of aruis — has heretofore been thought to imply 
the possession of courtesy and honor, even where 
brains were leaking. 

In three successive numbers of the London Litera- 
ry Gazette, we find extracts from this work, refer- 
ring chiefly to the capture of Washington, and the 
attack on Baltimore — at both which the author was 
present — the whole aim and scope of which seems to 
be, to represent the freebooterjCockbnm, ass peaux 
Chevalier , and the Americans, one and all, as cowards 
and liars. 

We will at another time give seme specimens of 
this precious work. 

New Music. — The only novelty is 44 Hail Colum- 
bia,” arranged as 44 a brilliant Fantasia” for the 
piano, by Wm. A. King , and published by Firth $ 
Hall , Franklin Squaro. 

SUMMARY. 

[Freni I he National Gazette — communication from 
an authentic source .] 

We are extremely gratified to learn, that the un- 
favorable statements mado in several of the news- 
papers, regarding the health of the venerable ex- 
President Madison, are somewhat exaggerated. He 
does not appear to be in immediate danger, although 
he is extremely feeble, and laboring under disease 
of a somewhat complicated character, which pre- 
vents him from indulging in the active intellectual 
and corporeal efforts, to which he has been, through 
a long life, accuatomod. On this account, it has 
been enjoined on him net to harass himself by inordi- 
nate attention to the numerous questions of interest 
incessantly propounded to him, regarding the con- 
stitutional history of the country, or which refer to 
the various absorbing scenes of which he has formed 
so important a pan, and on many of which his voice 
is esteemed oracular. At the advanced age of eighty- 
three, and upwards, and afflicted with rheumatism 
in his hands, it need scarcely be said that the exer- 
tion demanded in replying to such inquiries must be 
irksome, even as respects the mere manual part, 
yet many questions require answers, whieh, if com- 
plots, would extend te volumes. For all this kind 
of labor his feeble frame is inadequate, and when 
the foot is once known, it will, doubtless, be no Ion. 
ger expected of him. Every patriot and philanthro- 
pist burns with a glow of veneration towards this 
illustrious benefactor of hie country and his race, 
and will pause before he requests of him any ex- 
onion of mind or body, which may tend, even in the 
most remote degree, to curtail the existence, or 
dimmish tbe comforts of one whose whole life has 
been so ardently devoted to the good of humanity. 

The Board of Brokers on Friday, voted a donation 
of one hundred dollars to the Colonization Society, to 
be expended in the colonial supplies to be shipped by 
tho Jupiter. 


Naval.— T he United States frigate Potomac, J % 
Downes, Esq, Commander, arrived in Boston on Fri- 
day, from the East Indies, after an absence of two 
years and a half. 

Tha cruise of the Potomac has been an extensive 
one. She wee originally intended to relieve the 
Guerriere in the Pacific ; but her destination, on the 
eve of sailing, was so far altered, by the Department, 
as to direct her to take an easterly route, by the way 
of the Cape of Good Hope and the Sunda Isles, end 
China, and after performing special duties assigned 
her in that quarter, to repair to her station in the Pa- 
cific. She has completed a circumnavigation of the 
Globe, and run, by log, more than sixty-one thou- 
sand miles, and been five hundred and fourteen daya 
at sea. During this long period, she has never had 
a spar carried away, nor a roan eeriously injured by 
casualty on board, nor have all hands been called at 
night, but in oue instance. 

No one of our public vessels since the lest war. 
has performed a cruise so varied, so extensive, and 
in many respects so interesting, ae the ono perform, 
ed by the Potomac. 

The Potomac left at Rio Janeiro, U. S. sloops of 
war Peacock, Capt. Geissinger, for the United States 
April 17 ; Natchez, Capt. Zantzinger, and schr. Box- 
er, Capt. F&rraght. Hon. E. A. Brown, our Chargd 
d* Affaires to Brazil, contemplated returning to the 
United States in the Peacock. 

The sloop of war Ontario, Capt. Salter, was et 
Buenos Ayres at last dates. The sloop of war Fair- 
field, Capt. Valletta, and schooner Dolphin, Lieut. 
Com. Voorheee, were cruizing at laat accounts to 
Lima ; the former had been as for as Guayaquil. 

Tho Potomac sailed from New York on the 24th 
of August, 1831, and has therefore boon absent two 
years and nine months. During her cruize she has 
crossed the Equator six times, and encountered dan- 
gers in navigation, unknown in ordinary voyages.— 
Tbe men have been exposed to disoass end pesti- 
lence in the most insalubrious regions of the earth ; 
and shared also the risks of war in the assault and 
capture of the Malay forte. Yet the degree of mor. 
tality has been even less than usual on board vessels 
of war, only twenty-seven having died, (including 
(hose killed in battle at Qualla Battoo) out of about 
500 soule on board. 

Officers of tue Potomac. 

Commodore John Downes, Commander; Irvine 
Shubrick, 1st Lieut. ; Stephen B. Wilson, 2d do. ; 
Henry Hoff, 3d do. ; Jonathan Ingeraoll, 4th do. ; 
Matthew F. Maury, 5th acting do. ; Sylvan us Go* 
don, 6th acting do. ; Alvin Edson, 1st Lieut. Marines ; 
George H. Terrott, 2d do. ; Samuel Jackson, Fleet 
Surg. ; J. N. Reynolds, Esq., Coni. Secretary ; Philo 
White, Purser ; John W. Cries, Chaplain ; Robert S. 
Fatem, Sailing Matter ; M. G. L. Clairhorne.Acting 
do. ; Jonathan M. Foltz, Henry D. W. Paulding, As- 
sistant Surgeons ; Francis Warrener, Schoolmaster ; 
David Telfair, Commodore's Clerk ; Charles de Sel- 
ding, Richard Jones, Master’s Mates ; Henry C. 
Hart, Wm. H. Pendleton, Levi Lincoln, Jr. John W. 
Taylor, George T. Sinclair, James B. Lewis, Alonzo 
B. Davis. Francis P. Hoban, Charles W. Morris, Wm. 
May, James G. Stanley, Charles Hunter, George M. 
Totten, Theodore B. Barrett, Eugene Bogle, Wm. B. 
Whiting, Wm. T. Cooke, and Wm. M. E. Adams, 
Midshipmen; John McNelly, Boatswain ; John R. 
Covington, Gunner ; Wm. E. Sheffield, Carpenter; 
Christian Neleon, Sail Maker. 

Passengers, Lieut. N. C. Lawrence and Mid*n V. 
L. Williamson, late of U. S. ship Fairfield ; Assi.iant 
Surgeon Cornelius Moore, Midshipman Wm. P. Tay- 
lor, and Charles Dougherty, Gunner, late of U. S. 
schooner Dolphin ; Mr. Philo White, late Navy 
Agent at Valparaiso. [Purser Wm. A. Slacura re- 
mains at Valparaiso, iu charge of the Navy Agency.] 

The United States ship Peacock , David Geissen- 
ger,Esq. Commander, arrived in this port ou Sunday, 
f rom a cruizo iu India, and last from Rio Janeiro. — 
E. A, Brown out Charge <P Affaires at Brazil, came 
passenger in thn Peacock. We annex a list of her 
officers, aud from the Boston papers take a notice of 
those ef the Potomac, and some particulars of her 
cruise. 

Officers of the Peacock . — David Geissenger, Com- 
mander; Robert B. Cunningham, H. Y. Purviance, 
Edward B. Boutwcll, Thomas W. Brent, Lieuten- 
ants ; Francis B. Stock ton, Purser; Benajah Tickflor, 
Fleet Surgeon; George Hurst, Sailing Master; 
Augustus S. Baldwin, George R. Caroll, Charles 
Thomas, William Reynolds, D. R. Crawford, H. T. 
Wingate, John B. Weed, A. H. Wells, Robert Pat- 
ton , Midshipmen ; H. M, Fourier, Lieut, of Marines | 
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H. N. Robinson, Schoolmaster; Frederick T. Poor, 
Captain's Clerk ; John Barr, Acting Gunner; William 
Condy, Acting Carpenter ; Charles H. Haven, Pur- 
ser's Steward. 

Official — Navy Department. 

Extract from a letter addressed to the Secretary of 
the Navy from John A. Kearney, Surgeon of the 
West India squadron, datod on board the Vandalia, 
Pensacola, May 8, 1834. 

44 I have been eight months Surgeon of this fleet, 
and have not lost a man, a circumstance rare in these 
tropics, and attributable, no doubt, to the excellent 
police and subordination, so strictly and judiciously 
enforced." 

An Oration in honor of Mr. Wirt, was delivered in 
Baltimore on Tuesday. The Baltimore American 
thus speaks of it : 

There is but one opinion, among the crowded au- 
dience that listened to Mr. Kennedy's Oration on the 
death and character of Mr. Wirt, delivered in the 
Rev. Mr. Nevin’s church on Tuesday evening, at the 
request of the Baltimore Bar. It was highly polished, 
eloquent and affecting— all that was anticipated from 
the accomplished speaker, and the elevating theme. 
The spacious building was filled, and as the orator 
spoke with just praise and merited affection of the 
genius and virtues of the illustrious dead, dwelling 
upon his labors, tracing his career, and unfolding the 
history of his mind, the graces of his life, and the mo- 
ral beauty of his character — he was hoard with pro- 
found and delighted attention. 

We leam that the Locomotive Engine on the New. 
Castle and French Town Rail Road, on Friday, when 
on her way |about seven miles from French Town, 
broke some of her machinery, but we believe no injury 
was sustainodjby the passengers. In consequence of 
the accident, the line did not arrive in Philadelphia 
until near four o'clock. — [Philadelphia po|>or. 

[From the Cincinnati Mirror .] 

The first Flat Boat on the Mississippi. — A 
friend called on us a few mornings since to accompa- 
ny him to the shop of Mr. F. Shields, for the purpose 
of viewing an iron tablet, recently cast by Hanks & 
Niles, of this city. It is to be erected to the memory 
of one of the pioneers of the West, and wo should 
judge that it will perpetuate his name through many 
ages. It is very spacious, with large and deeply in- 
dented letters, and is the first of the kind ever ex- 
ecuted west of the Alleghanies. 

The following is the insciption : 

Jacob Yoder, 

Was born in Reading, Pennsylvania, 

August 11th, 1758. 

And was a Soldier in the Revolutionary Army in 
1777 and 1778. 

He emigrated to the West in 1780, and in May, 
1782, from Fort Redstone, on the 
Monongahela River, 
in the 

First Flat Boat 

that ever decendod the Mississippi, 

He landed at New Orleans with ^ cargo of 
produce. 

He died April 7, 1832, at his Farm in Spencer 
County, Kentucky, and lies here 
interred beneath this tablet. 

Capt. Jacob Yoder was a highly respectable and 
wealthy farmer of Spencer county, Ky. To him be- 
longs the honor of having descended the Mississippi 
in the first flat boat. And if no other powers than 
those of time, and wind, and storm shall assail it, 
this tablet will preserve the fact recorded upon it 
thro' a long series of coming ages. 

No one who has any pretensions to the possession 
of a soul can contemplate this tablet without a variety 
of emotions. A brilliant series of associations en. 
chain the mind of the gazer, as with a spell, to it. — 
That the man who navigated the first flat boat that 
ever descended the Mississippi, should have lived 
to see a magnificent steamboat ploughing the same 
watery track, is a truth which affords a subject of 
much admiration. When he launched his little bark 
on the Monongahela, what were his anticipations ? 
Such as lime has proved ? No, he then thought of 
the wily savage, whose covert waB a wide and un- 
trodden wilderness. He proceeded on his precarious 
voyage. Instead of cheering aspects of busy cities, 
flourishingvillages, and cultivated farms, which now 
chain the voyager's attention, he saw a range of hills, 
unshorn of their primeval wilderness, whence the 
lugubrious howl of the wolf proceeded, the vast 
wilderness where the foot of civilized man had not 
trodden, "instinct," 'tis true, 44 with life," but it was 
the life of the forest denizen, the trembling fawn, 
and the myriad songsters of the wild. He reached 
hie destination* but his safety waa a marvel to him* 


self, and bis dangers in after recital, wakened up a 
fear stricken excitement in the minds ot those who 
listened to his tale of perils 44 by field and flood.”-— 
He livod to see the country change masters, the wil- 
derness blossom as the rose, and human energy 
achieve a conquest over a thousand obstacles. This 
is the greatest triumph that man has yet achieved. — 
History records no parallel. To the future genera- 
tions of America, it will be what the fabulous age of 
the Titans waa to the ancient Greeks. 

The manner of men ft dying has often been com- 
mented upon, as indicative of individual character 
under circumstances where dissimulation ean no Ion- 
ger avail. The indication is not good for much in 
our judgment, for there is very frequently as much 
study of effect, and 44 hollow show," in the last mo. 
menu of life, as a! any other period of it. 

The following extracts from volume II. of a cari- 
ous and clever book, called ike Doctor , lately pub- 
lished in England, have some bearing on this point. 

[ From the Doctor.] 

44 It is one thing to jest, it is another to be mirth, 
ful, — Sir Thomas More jested os he ascended the 
scaffold. In cases of violent death, and especially 
upon an unjust sentence, this is not surprising ; be- 
cause the sufferer has not been weakened by a wast- 
ing malady, and is in a high state of mental excite, 
mentand exertion. But even when dissolution comoB 
in the course of nature, there are instances of men 
who have died with a jest upon their lips. Garci 
Sanchez de Badajez, when he was on the point of 
death, desired that he might be dressed in the habit 
of St. Francis ; this was accordingly done, and over 
the Franciscan frock they put on the habit ef Santi- 
ago, for be was a knight of that order. It was a 
point of devotion with him to wear the one dress, a 
point of honor to wear the other; but looking at 
himself in this double attire, ha said to those who 
surrounded his death. bed, 4 The Lord will say to me 
presently, 44 My friend Garci Sanchez, you come 
very well wrapt up !" (muy arropado ) and 1 shall 
reply, 44 Lord, it ia no wonder, for it was winter when 
I set off." ' 

44 The author who relates this anecdote remarks 
that 4 o morrer cam graqia he muyto bom, e com gra- 
qias he muyto mao the observation ia good, but un- 
translateoble, because it plays upon the word which 
means grace aa well aa wit. The anecdote itself ia 
an example of the ruling humor 41 strong in death ;" 
perhaps also of that pride er vanity, call it which we 
will, which so often, when mind and body have not 
yielded to natural decay, or been broken down by 
suffering, clings to the last in those whom it has 
strongly possessed. 

4 * 4 Don Rodrigo Calderon, whose fall and exem- 
plary contrition served as a favorite topic tor the poets 
of his day, wore a Franciscan habit at his executien, 
aa an outward and visible sign of penitence and hu- 
miliation : as he ascended the scaffold, he lifted the 
skirts of the habit with such an air that hia attend, 
ant confessor thought it necessary to reprove him 
for such an instance of ill-timed regard to his appear- 
ance. Don Rodrigo excused himself by saying that 
he had all his life carried himself gracefully ! The 
author by whom this is related calls it an instance of 
illustrious hypocrisy. In my judgment the father con. 
fessor who gave occasion for it deserves a censure 
far more than the penitent sufferer. The move- 
ment, beyond all doubt, was purely habitual, — as 
mueh so as the act of lifting his feet to ascend the 
steps of the seaffold ; but the undeserved reproof 
made him feel how curiously whatever he did was 
remarked: and that consciousness reminded him 
that he had a part to support, when his whole 
thoughts would otherwise have been far differently 
directed 

44 4 A personage in one o( Webster's plays says: 

“ 4 1 knew a man that waa ta lose hia head 

Feed with an excellent good appetite 

To strengthen hia heart, scarce half an hour before, 

Aud if he did, it oaly was to speak.’ 

Anecdote. — In a friend's album, Mr. Smith, keeper 
of the prints in the British Museum, wrote a playful 
account of himself, in which is the following para, 
graph : — 44 1 can boast of seven events, some of which 
great men might be proud of— I recoivtd a kiss 
when a boy from the beautiful Mrs. Robinson ; was 
patted on the head by Dr. Johnson ; have frequently 
held Sir Joshua Reynolds' spectacles ; partook of a 
pot of porter with an elephant ; saved Lady Hamil- 
ton from falling when the melancholy news reached 
her of Lord Nelson's death ; three times conversed 
with King George the Third, and was once shut up 
fyn a room with Mr. Kean** lion — [London Paper.] 


The schooner Mexico, commanded by Capt. James 
Almeida, and engaged in the Mexican trade, which 
disappeared so mysteriously some months since, is 
thus accounted for by a New Orleans paper : The 
captain and cabin passengers of that vessel were mur- 
dered by three Italians who were on board, and 
she was afterwards scuttlsd and abandoned by them 
somewhere on the Spanish Main. 

City of Brooklyn. — The Common Council met on 
Tue8aayJ20th, and elected George Hall, Esq. 
Mayor, and Cyrus P. Smith, Counsellor and Clerk. 
The oath of office was administered to the Mayor 
elect by Judge Morse. The Mayor then addressed 
the Board in a short speech, in which he congratula- 
ted them and his fellow citizens on the successful 
issue of their application for a city charter ; and the 
more so, as it has been a struggle against the com- 
bined and umiring opposition of a portion of their own 
county, and the great and influential city of New 
York. But while we rejoice, gentlemen, (said he,) 
that the legislative wisdom of our State has indignant- 
ly frowned down the narrow minded policy which has 
been arrayod against us by our sister city, and by an 
almost unanimous vote, secured to us those rights and 
privileges which our position, our population and 
wealth had & right to demand ; let us not be unmind- 
ful of the additional obligations it imposes on every 
good citizen, and especially upon us, their representa- 
lives, to proceed with caution and prudence, in the 
discharge of the various duties committed to our trust. 
— [Commercial.] 

[From the Keene N. H. Sentinel of May 22.] 

The snow storm of Thursday last (15th May!) was 
very severe on the high lands in this vicinity, the 
snow drifting as in February. We leam that west 
of the mountains the snow was a foot deep, and that 
two ef the stages from Middlebury went out on run - 
nert. At Haverhill, N. H. the snow fell nearly two 
feet on a level. 

The Ratland Herald says the storm raged with 
fury from 8 o'clock Wednesday evening, to Thurs- 
day afternoon. The anew fell twelve inches. 44 On 
Friday, when the son came to shed its beaming rays 
on the foliage, it was enough to make a sensitive 
heart sick at the prospect All the beauty of Spring 
had vanished, and every green thing bore the marks 
of desolation — it looked like the 4 gloom of Au- 
tumn.' " 

Great rise in the Alabama River — The Mobile 
Register of the 8th, states, on information received 
from passengers by the steamboat Choctaw, from 
Tuscaloosa, arrived the evening before, that the 
River at Lempolis had risen Jtwenty-five feet, within 
a few days, and that it was rising when the boat left 
that place. Serious apprehensions were entertained 
for the Cotton and Com planted on the bottom lands. 

AH the contents of the number for next month, of 
the American Quarterly Review, are primed, and 
the number will be issued w itbout delay. The titles 
of the several articles ars, — Art. 1. Washington and 
his Writings. 2. Life of Alexander Hamilton. 3. 
Italian Tragedy. 4. Cox on Quakerism- 5. Life 
and Writings of Robert C. Sands. 6. Black Hawk. 
7. Decline of Poetry. 8. Paris and the Anniversary. 
9. The Public Distress. 

Colony of Pigeon*. — A Susquehanna Pa. Co. pa- 
psr mentions that immense numbers of Pigeons have 
taken possession of, and appropriated to their use, 
a territory said to be nine miles in length, and two 
miles in width ; every foot of which, and almost 
every tree and braneh of a tree upon it, are con- 
stantly occupied by them. It is presumable that the 
beech woods are indebted for this Pigeon visit, to the 
abundant crop of beach nuts this season. 

Appointment . — We understand, says the Com- 
mercial, that Eli Moore, of this city, has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Marcy, to inspect and make a report 
to the Executive of the State, of the different prisons, 
at a per diem allowance of five dollars, and travelling 
expenses. 

Departure of Missionaries. — The ship Corvo 
sailed on Wednesday, from Boston, for Bombay, 
baviog on board the Rev. Messrs. Graves and Mon- 
ger, and Messrs. Hubbard and Abbott, and their 
wives, and also Miss Graves and Mi 9 s Kimball, al 
destined to the Mahratta Mission. Many persons 
assembled on the wharf to witness the impressive 
ceremony of embarkation! 
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Mr. Madison. — It will be gratifying to our rea- 
ders to learn that Professor Dunglisson , on his re- 
turn through Washington on Thursday from Mont, 
pelier, the seat of Mr. Madison, reported him to be 
in a rapid state of recovery. 

Naw Manufacture. — We have before us two 
ladies hats called the “ White Aspen,** and they are 
very pretty light summer hats, as one would wish 
to see. The one ie plain : the other an open dia- 
mond figure ; and either is fit to grace the head of j 
beauty. These new articles may be had of Wm. P. 
Sloan, 39 Stone Street. 

Boston, May 31. — The Hardest fend off. — The 
ship Neponset was yesterday hauled upon the rail- 
way, and her cut water exhibits the effects of the 
tremendous power ot the stroke of a whale. Capt. 
Hunt informs us that on his passage out to Canton on 
the 19th of last July, when sixty days from Boston, a 
sudden shock was felt by all on board, and that those 
who did not see the whale, supposed the vessel had 
struck a rock. It was in broad day, and the mate, 
who was steering at the time, saw the whale, and 
might have avoided it as well as not, but thinking to 
have a little sport, and not being apprehensive thatj 
there could be the least danger in giving him a gentle 
touch, kept straight on ; he soon found out his mistake 
however, and came off second best, for the whale on 
being disturbed, gave a sudden turn, bringing his tail 
directly across the bows of the ship, carrying away a 
part of tbe cut-wattr, a piece of solid timber eight feet 
long and nearly a foot thick, breaking off a number of 
copper bolts as short and with as much ease as if they 
had been pipe steins, and doing some other incon- 
siderable damage. It was a large right whale, and 
in all probability if he had got a fair licit, as the boys 
say, for this was nothing but a gentle touch, he would 
have sent the vessel to the bottom. Capt. Hunt was 
obliged to repair as well as he could in Canton, and 
now the ship is on the raii-way, the effects of the en-| 
counter are plainly to be seen. 

[ From the Western Carolinian of May 17.] 

Haro Times^ — Com is now worth one dollar per 
bushel in this place, and hard to get at that. It has 
never, but once, within our memory, been so higl 
here. In 1817 it sold, we believe, as high as $1 2 
—but that was • hardly as high as 50 cents now, if] 
we take into consideration the redundancy of the 
circulating medium then, and its extreme scarcity 
at the present time. Many poor families are in 
state of actual suffering, for they have not the 
" ways and means** of going any distance in search 
of gra*n ; and those farmers in the country, who 
had it to spare, have already disposed of their sur- 
plus. 

It is said that Corn may be had, as yet, in abun 
dance, up the Yadkin. Those who have spare capi- 
tal, would act, if not prudently, at least generous- 
ly, by contributing something to collect a supply at 
this place to bo distributed to the poor on such 
terms as would tend to alleviate distress without 
encouraging idleness. 

The privilege of filling up Coffee House Slip and 
Old Slip, has been sold for two thousand seven hun-| 
dred dollars, and the privilege of dumping dirt into] 
them is retailed by the contractor at three cents 
load. This at first seems more strange, than that 
servants should hire the privilege of tending in hotels. 
But when it is considered how great the quantity ofj 
dirt and rubbish is which must be taken away from 
the buildings which are pulling down, and the cel- 
lars which are digging in the lower part of the city, 
and that there is no other place of deposit for it with, 
in the distance of nearly two miles, the thing is ac 
counted for. — [Jour, of Com.] 

Accident. — Theeloop Rising Sun, Capt. Bull, of] 
Bamegat, whilst proceeding down the bay in a squall 
on Saturday afternoon, was struck by a heavy flaw 
of wind slid capsized. Two of the hands were 
drowned. One of them was in the cabin at the time 
of the accident, and the Captain hoping to save his 
life, procured as soon as possible, an axe from 
schooner hard by, with which he cut a hole into the 
cabin, but as soon as the air was admitted the sloop 
righted, and the poor fellow was irrecoverably lost 
The sloop soon after drifted ashore on Robin’s Reef, 
and on Sunday morning, when the Captain boarded 
her, he found that some rascals had in the night 
completely stripped her of rigging, blocks, &c. 

Hudson, Columbia County, May 37. — The barque 
Washington, Captain Clark, left our docks on Tues 
day afternoon last for the Pacific, in pursuit of the 
sperm whale. She was manned and furnished for] 


[three years. She sails on her second voyage. Our] 
|citizens have now eleven vessels in quest of the oily 
treasures in the prolific deep. 

Criminal Outrage . — The church, called St. Mat 
thews, in Manchester village, on the west side of 
the Schuylkill, near this city, was entirely destroyed 
| by fire on Saturday evening. There is not the slight’ 
est doubt that this conflagration was the work of an] 
.incendiary. There had been no fire in or near the 
[building, for a long time. — [Philadelphia Commercial] 
Intelligencer.] 

The bill concerning gold and silver coins of the 
United States, and for regulating the value of for- 
eign coins, passed the House of Representatives ou 
Tuesday. The Senate will undoubtedly — supposing 
the provisions of the bill to be satisfactory, (of which, 
not having seen it, we have no means of judging) — ] 
speedily adopt it. 

[Prom the Arks neat Gazette , April 30.] 
Cholera — Little Rock. — Among the passengers 
who passed up on the steamboat Gallipolis, on Fri-] 
day night last, wsre Lieuts. Chandler and Taylor, 
U. S. A., having in charge about 140 recruits for the 
7th U. S. Infantry, at Fort Gibson, which have been 
recently enlisted in New York and other eastern 
ports. These rtcruita, we are sorry to say, were in 
a distressing situation when they passed here, the 
Cholera having made its appearance among them, 
and bidding fair to thin their ranks considerably. Six 
had died since they had left New Ot leans — two on 
the day they arrived here, and upwards of 40 new] 
cases reported same day. 

The Helena Herald, of 24th instant, states that the 
steamboat Warren passed there on the 23d, bound 
up, having lost 10 or 12 passengers by cholera, be 
tween Now Orleans and that place — one of which 
was Mr. B. Stowell, of Natchez. 

The Cholera was still prevailing, with little or no] 
abatement, among the Cherokee emigrants, encamp- 
ed near the mouth of the Cadron, when we last 
heard from them. The number of deaths in the par. 
ty, from all diseases, since they left Waterloo, on 
the Tennessee river, amounts to about 60 — a fearful 
mortality in a party originally not exceeding 550 
souls, in the short space of about two months. Eve- 
ry humane exertion within the control of Lieut. Har 
ris, the conducting agent, has been used to alleviate 
the sufferings of the emigrants. One of the physi- 
cians, Dr. J. C. Roberts, employed by him to attend] 
on the sick, was attacked by the disease, and died] 
on Tuesday last; and Dr. John T. Fultoi, the onlyi 
ether attending physician, was also seized with it 
last week, but, we are happy to learn, was convales- 
cent and out of danger on Friday evening last. An- 
other has Bince been employed from this county, who, 
we hope, may be more fortunate. 

The disease also appears to be spreading along] 
the river. A citizen of this county, Mr. Ma- 
dison Taylor, died last week, about 15 or 20 miles] 
above this place, and there web said to have been an- 
other in his family and one in the vicinity, both of| 
which ire convalescent. There have been several 
cases of the cholera at or near Pine Bluffs, within 
the last ten or fifteen days, and three or four blacks 
have died ; but the disease had abated when the last] 
steamboats left there. 

For the information of our friends abroad, we have 
the pleasure of assuring them, that ws have no case 
of the Cholera in town, nor in the vicinity, and that 
our citizens are as healthy as usual at this season of 
the year. 

The Park . — The Corporation, some months since! 
with a view to adorn this beautiful promenade, and 
to protect the areas from being invaded and trampled] 
upon, made an appropriation for the purpose of pur. 
chasing bandsomly turned Locust Poets and chains] 
to enclose all the areas in a substantial manner. — | 
The work and the materials were let out on con- 
tract to a gentleman who sent over a sample of the 
kind of chain required to England, and orderedl 
enough to complete the enclosure of all the areas. 
They arrived a few days since, and a number have 
been passed through the turned posts, and present a 
rough, weak, and miserably insufficient appearance 
for the purpose intended. Some of them have since 
been broken and others will doubtless soon be broken 
by the boys and others resting on them, and the post 
holes will soon become so large as to let the chains 
down almost to the eaitb. The whole job, in short] 
is most miserable executed. The reason for sen-] 
ding to England, tho contractor sa/fc, is because he 
[could, and did purchase these chains at 13 1-2 cental 
per pound, whereas when made in this country twice] 
as good, they| would cost 16 cents a pound and em. 


ploy American mechanics. This is favoring American 
industry with a vengence and exhibits a desposition 
to disregard public feeling, which should most with 
popular disapprobation. — [Daily Advertiser.] 
Steamboat United States. — This splendid [Boat 
proved herself an excellent sea vessel, by riding out 
in safety the tremendous gale that wrecked the 
Steamboat Oswego. Though encountering the full 
force of that storm, she was perfectly manageable, so 
much so that the passengers felt entirely safe. On 
her lost trip down the Lake, she run from Niagara to 
Ogdensburg, (325 miles) including the usual stop, 
pages at seven different ports, in thirty.five and a half 
hours. The last thirty-six miles was accomplished 
in two hours and forty-nine minutes. The Ogdens, 
burg paper speaks in high terms of her popular Com- 
mander, Capt. R. J. Van Dewater. 

P. S. — The United States will hereafter leave Og- 
densburg at 9 o’clock, A. M. on Sundays, instead of 
5 o’clock, P. M. — TAlb. Even. Jour.] 

[The previous aay*s proceedings will be found in 
the Extra.] 

A Novel Law Point. — The Supreme Court ef 
Massachusetts, at its law session in Boston in March 
last, decided, that a grand-chi’d born eight months 
and a half after the death of his grand- father, is in- 
cluded in a bequest to grand-children “ living at his 
decease." 

The London Weekly Despatch, in declining to 
publish a “ Subaltern’s Eulogy on a great Captain,” 
takes occasion to remark, that they have but little 
respect for heroes, in the common acceptation of the 
term, but there have been great leaders, whose 
memory will be ever dear to freemen — such were J 
“ Leonidas and Waaliington, 

WhoM every battle- field 1a holy ground, 

Which breathes af nations saved — ns t worlds undone. 

How sweetly on the Mr such echoes sound ! 

While the mere victors may appal, or atun 
Tbe servile or the vain : such names will be 
A watchwsrd, till the future shell be f res /” 

[From the Journal of Commerce.] 

Latest raoM Rio Janeiro. — By a decree ef March 
6th, government has granted to a company called 
“ Nitheroy,” the exclusive privilege, for ten years, 
of navigating tho rivers and bays of the Province 
of Rio Janeiro by Steam. The Company, on their 
part, agree to establish steamboats on said bays and 
rivers, within 15 months from the date of the de- 
cree, under penalty of two contos of reis, to be paid 
to the public T reasury. 

The Minister of the Home Department has ad- 
dressed Circulars to the Presidents of several Pro- 
vinces, stating that the government had received in- 
formation of the existence of the Sifa-Worm in 
those Provinces, and requiring them to investigate 
the matter, and *• remit to the Secretary of State’s 
a portion of balls of silk as made by the insect, if 
such are to be found, ” and also “ every possible in- 
formation as to where they are to be found, tbe shrubs 
or trees on which they feed, and whether they can 
be propagated with facility in houses.” The Silk. 
Worm of Brazil is not exactly of the same species 
with that of Asia, being larger and of a more hardy 
nature. The Silk is saia to be of an excellent 
quality. 

Joso Aronche de Toledo Rondon has been com. 
missioned by the government to write a treatise upon 
the process of manufacturing Tea. It appoars that 
this plant has been propagated to some extent in 
the Provinces of St. Paul’s Nines, &c. and that it 
flourishes extremely well. It was introduced into 
St. Paul’s by the gentleman above named, whose 
plantation in 1829 contained upwards of 30,000 
plants. 

Rio Janeiro, April 5th.— -The horizon of our po- 
litical world bears a more favorable aspect than it 
has done for some time past ; the reports from the 
Presidents of tbe differeat Provinces to the Regency, 
and the numerous felicitations received from the 
several municipalities, all announce that tranquility 
is firmly restored in all the Provinces, except that 
the insurrection of Panellas and Jaquipe has not yet 
been quelled ; but as troops from all directions have 
marched against the insurgents, they cannot stand 
out long ; several persons implicated have been taken 
and sent to the Island of Fernando Noronha. 

The long continuance of dry weather has much 
injured the crops in the Minas districts generally, 
and reduced the towns of Diamantina and Principe 
to absolute starvation ; happily the rains which havo 
lately fallen, and the liberal subscription made by 
the inhabitants of this city, both natives and for- 
eigners, whose namcs.have been published, amount- 
ing to near Rs. 30, 900,000, A and measures adopted by 
government, have greatly relieved the uBfortunate 
sufferers. 
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[Frmn the Journal of Commerce.] 

A New Continent.— I t will be reoollected that 
a y^ar or two ago, a paragraph was put forth by the 
London Literary Goxette, if we recollect right, 

. and extensively oopied, stating tnat a large body 
•f land had been discovered somewhere to the 
Southward of the Cape of Good Hope* There was 
however a great lack of details, for want of which, 
as well as the extraordinay character of the dis. 
covery, many were inclined to regard it with in- 
credulity. We now liavo the long sought details. 

INTERESTING TO TUB WORLD AT LarOB. 

[FVom the Tasmanian of Hobart Town, dated Octo- 
ber 11, 1833.] 

Most of our readers will recollect that about 18| 
months since, Capt. Briscoe, of the brig Tula, brought 
his vessel to this port for repairs. It will also be 
fresh in the memory of many, that some of ourl 
public writers pretended to doubt the authenticy of] 
Capt. Briscoe's statement-— viz, that he was then en 
an expedition, at the cost of a London mercantile 
bouse ; indeed, in this very journal, the epithet 
44 piratical'* was mere than once repeated when re- 
ferring to the Tula and Lively. At the time Captain 
Briscoe was with us, it became pretty generally un. 
derstood that a discovery of land of some impor- 
tance had beon made, but as great pains were taken 
to keep the situation a secret, the various reports 
circulated, of course, were only surmises of those 
who pretended to be more knowing than their neigh, 
bots. The following extract, however, will disclose 
the seeret, whtoh was so well kept by the enterpris- 
ing crews of the two little vessels. 

44 The discovery of the land towards the South 
Pole, made by Captain Briscoe, in the bng Tula, 
accompanied by the cutter Lively, both vessels be. 
longing to Messrs. Enderby, extensive owners of 
ships in the whale fishing, has been communicated 
to the Royal Geographical Society. 

44 It is supposed that this land forms a part of a 
vast Continent, extending from about longitude 47 — 
31 east, to longitude 69 — 99 west, or from the lon- 
gitude of Madagascar round the whole of the 
Southern or South Pacific Ocean, as far as the lon-j 
gitude of Cape Horn. On the 28th February, 1832, 
Captain Briscoe discovered land, and during the fol- 
lowing month remained in the vicinity ; he clearly 
discovered the black peaks of mountains above the 
sqow, but he was, from the state ol the weather, 
and the ice, unable to approach nearer than about 30| 
miles. The Stormy Petros was the Only bird seen, 
and no fish. It has been named Endcrby’s Land, 
longitude 47 31 E. latitude 66 — 36 S. An ox tent of I 
about 300 miles was seen. The range of mountains 
E. S. E. I 

* In consequence of the bad state of the health of] 
the crew, Capt. Briscoe was compelled to return into' 
warmer latitudes. lie wintered at Van Diemen’s 
Land, and was rejoined by the cutter, from which he 
was separated by tho stormy weather, in the high 
south latitudes. 

•«In October, 1831, he proceeded toNew Zealand. 
In the beginning of February, 1832, he was in the 
immediate neighborhood of an iminenso iceberg, 
when it fell to pieces, accompanied by a tremen- 
dous noise. 

44 On the 4th of the same mon:h, land was seen to| 
the S. E. longitude 69 — 29, latitude 67 — 15. It was 
found to be an island, near to the head land, of what 
may be hereafter called the Sou hern continent. On 
the island, about four miles from tho shore, was a 
high peak (and some smaller ones,) about one third! 
of its height was covered with a thin scattering ofj| 
snow, and two thirds completely with snow and iec. 
The appearance of the peaks was psculiar ; the shape 
was conical, but with a broad base. 

44 This island has been named Adelaide Island, iu| 
honor of her Majesty. Mountains were seen to the 
South at a great distance inland, supposed about 90| 
miles. On 21st February, 1832, Captain Briscos 
landed in a spacious Bay on the main land, and tookj 
possession im the name of his Majesty William IV. 
The appearance was ene of utter desolation, there 
being no vestige whatever of animal or vegetable 
life. In luture, this part of the continent, if such it 
prove, will be known as Graham’s Land." — [Sydney 
Monitor.} 


FOREIGN 1TEM8. 

The Prince de Ligne , the Duke d' Ureel , and 
others whose houses were sacked by the Brussels 
mob, had arrived at Paris. 

M. Barbe Mmrboia, at the age of 90, retiree from 
the Presidency of the Cour dee Comptes , and is sue- 
ceeded by If. Berthe , created for that purpose a Poor 
of Franee. 


Mr. Livingston, our Minister to Paris, had inter- 
views with the King on the 3d and 5th ult., both after 
the rejection of the indemnity. 

French Triatt. — The following article from the 
National Gazette, she we that we have so reason to 
expect any reconsideration of the vote in the French 
< haraber of Deputies, rejecting the American in. 
demnity — no such usage existing in that body. At 
the next session, we entertain little doubt of a dif- 
ferent result. 

A French friend has sent us the following note, 
which possesses interestln regard to the fate of the 
Treaty with France : 

“ The answer to your inquiries about the recon- 
sideration of votes, is more easy than I at first sup- 
posed. Annexed, you have the text of two artt 
cles of the Charter, as revised in 1830, after the 
Revolution. 

" 4 Art. 15. The right of proposing laws belongs 
to the King, to the Chamber of Deputies, and to 
the Chamber of Peers. However, all revenue 
laws must be voted first by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties.* 

44 4 Art. 17. If a proposition of n Law has been 
rejected by one of the three brsnehes, it eannot be 
brought up again (reprgeentl) during the same ses- 
sion.* 

44 As for what is called reconsideration of a cote, 
that is, voting again in (he same session, upon a 
question decided when the proper number of Depu- 
ties (the Quorum) has been present at the vote, it 
is altogether unknown in our legislative assem. 
bliss, at least since the famous Convention, who 
never having consulted anything but their arbitrary 
and despotic will, often treated their own decrees 
as they had dealt with meat of the sacred laws of 
humanity.” 


Population of Great Biitain. — There has just 
been printed in two volumes felio, an 44 Enumeration 
Abstract” of the population of Great Britain for 
1831, made front the returns and answers forward 
|ed from each parish in England and Scotland, pur- 
suant to an act of Parliament. 

Population of England and Wales, from the year 
1700 to the year 1830, including the army and navy, 
and merchant seamen. 


1700-.%, 134,516 
17 10—5,006^317 
1820—5,345^51 
1830—5,687,903 
1740 — 5,889,705 


1750 — 6,039,648 
1770-7, «7, 586 
1786 — 7,814,827 
1790-8,540,738 


1800 — 9,187,176 
1810 — 10,407,556 
IWO-ll, 957.505 
1830-13,840,851 


The population of Ireland amounted te 7,767,401. 
The increase of Great Britain since t801, has 
always been about one a half per Cent, per annum. 

The comparative proportion of families stands a*| 
follows in centesimal parts. 


Agriculture. 

Trade, Ac. 

Others. 

Total. 

( 1811-35 

44 

21 

100 

G. Britain < 1821—33 

46 

31 

100 

( 1831—28 

49 

30 

100 

Thus trade and 

manufactures 

appear 

to have 


somewhat increased between 1811 and 1821, agri- 
culture to have somewhat declined ; but between 
1831 and 1831, the proportion of families employed 
in trade receded from 46 to 42 per cent, and the agri- 
cultural population from 33 to 28 per cent. 


Summary of Great Britain. 
1801 1811 1891 


England, 8,331,434 
Wales, 541,546 
Scotland, 1,569,661 
Army ,N airy ,470,598 


9.551,888 11,961,437 

611,788 717,438 

1,805,588 9,093,456 

640,530 319,300 


1831 

13,191,005 

806,182 

9^65,114 

277,017 


10,942,646 12,609,864 14,391,631 16,539,318 

Error Corrected. — In noticing a great assemblage 
of the Trades Unions in London, who met to petition 
the King for a commutation of tho punishment of 
some Unionists condemned to transportation, we 
stated the number of the procession at 300,000, 
while in fact it did not, we find, exceed 30,000. Our 
mistake arose from tho following paragraph in the 
Times of the 31st, the day before the meeting : 

An absurd notion has got hold of theso 44 Trades* 
Unionists,” that notwithstanding their multitudinous 
meeting, and their alarming and most inconvenient 
and troublesome procession, their petition must, as 
a matter ot course, be received at Whitehall, provi- 
ded only that the entire mass of 300,000 petitioners 
abstain from breaking bodily into the Home-office, 
and content themselves with sending a small detach- 
ment of their numerous army to present it. Now, 
we can inform them that so clumsy and wtetehed an 
expedient will not serve the purposo. 

.Steam v. the Turn-outs , — The turn-out of the Lan- 


eashire workmen in the building trade hsa introduced 
a curious application of the steam-engine. This ma- 
chine is now employed instead of manual labor, in 
hoisting building materials to the top of the edifice 
where they are intended to be used. The Liverpool 
Custom-house is at the present moment rising into ex- 
istence by the assistance of a steam-engine, which 
raises sixteen thousand bricks per diem t with seven 
or eight tons of mortar, and at the same time mixes 
the mortar below. 

ROYAL STATUTE— ESTATUTO BEAL, 

For the Convocation of the General Cortes of the 
Kingdom of Spain . 

Art. 1. — In conformity to the provisions of the 
law 5th, chap. 15th, part 3d, and the law 1st and 3d, 
chap. 7th, book the 6th ef the new Constitution, her 
Majesty, the Queen Governor, in the name of her au- 
gust daughter Donna Maria II, has resolved to con. 
voke the General Cortes of the Kingdom. 

Art. II. — The General Cortes shall be composed 
of two Eetamenios (Estates), viz., ef the Proccres 
(Peers) of the Realm, and of tho Rrocuradores (De- 
puties) of the Kingdom. 

Chapter II. 

Of the Estatnento of the Peers oj the Realm. 

Art. III. — The Estamento of Peers of the Realm 
shall be composed — 

1. Of the Most Reverend Archbishops, and of the 
Most Revtrend Bishops. 

2. Of the Grandees of Spain. 

3. Of tbe Titulos of Castile. 

4. Of an undetermined number of Spaniards, ele- 
vated in dignity and illustrious by their services in 
various careers, who shall or may have been Secre- 
taries of State, Ambassadors, or Ministers Plenipo 
temiary, Generals of the Navy or Army, or Judges 
of the Supreme Tribunals. 

5. Ot the territorial proprietors and chief partners 
in manufacturing companies, or mercantile estab. 
lishmonts, which shall be found to unite to personal 
merit, and other corresponding circumstances, the 
possession of an annual income of 70,000 reals, and 
have been previously Deputies of the Kingdom. 

6. Of thoee who as public teachers or cultivators 
of science and literature, have acquired renown and 
celebrity, and who also possess an annual income of 

70.000 reals, whether derivable from private proper- 
ty or a salary paid by the State. 

Art. IV. — It shall be sufficient to be Archbishop, 
or Bishop Elect, or Bishop Auxiliary, u> be eligible 
in that class, and to take a seat in the Estamento of 
the Peers of the Roalm. 

Art. V. — All the Grandees of Spain belong by 
birth to tho Estamento of Peers of the Realm, and 
shall take their seats accordingly, contingent only 
upon tbe following conditions — 

1. That they shall be 25 years of age complete. 

2. That they be possession of the Grmndoeship, 
and hold it in their own right. 

3. That they shall have an annual income of 200,- 
000 reals. 

4. That their estates shall not be subject to any 
kind of mortgage. 

5. That they are not under criminal process. 

6* That they are not the subjocts of any other 
Power. 

Art. VI. — The dignity of Peer of the realm is he- 
reditary in the Grandees of Spain. 

Art. VII. — The Sovereign shall elect and name the 
other Peers of the realm whose dignity shall be for 
life. 

Art. VIII. — The Titulos of Castile, who may be 
named Peers of tho realm, shall prove that they pos- 
seas the following qualifications : 

1. That they are 25 years of age. 

2. That they are in possession of the THtulo of 
Castile, and hold it in their own right. 

3. That they are in the receipt of an income of 

80.000 reals. 

4. That their estates are not subject to any kind of 
mortgage. 

5. That they are not under criminal process. 

6. That they are not the subjects of any foreign 
Power. 

Art. IX. — The number of Poors of the realm is 
unlimited. 

Art* X. — The dignity of Peer of the realm shall be 
forfeited only in case of legal incapacity, or in virtue 
of a sentence by which an infamous punishment may 
be awarded. 

Art. XI. — It is reserved to future regulations to 
determine all that concerns the interior proceedings 
and mode of deliberating in tiro Estamento of the 
Peers of tbe realm. 
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Art. XII. — The Sovereign shall elect from the 
Peers of the realm, whenever the Cortes are coq. 
voked, those who are to exercise, during the period 
of that Session, the offices of President and Vice- P re. 
sident of the said Estamento. 

Chapter III. 

Of the Estamento er Procuration s or Deputies of the 
Kingdom. 

Art. XII. — The Estamento of the Deputies of the 
kingdom shall be composed of the persons to be cho» 
sen according to the law of elections. 

’ Art. XIV — To be a Deputy of the kingdom it will 
be necessary — 

1. To be a native of these kingdoms, or the son off 
Spanish parents. 

2. To be of 30 years of age completed. 

3. To be in possession of an income of 12,000 
reals yearly. 

4. To have been born in the province for which 
the Deputy is named, or to have resided in it for two 
previous years, or to possess in (it some property 
either in town or country, which shall produce half| 
the rent necessary to be a Deputy of the kingdom. 

In case any individual should be elected a Deputy to 
the Cortes for more than one province, he shall have 
the right to choose between those by whom he shall 
be named. 

Art. XVI. — The following cannot serve as Depu- 
ties ef the Kingdom — 

1. Those who have been proceeded against cri- 
minally. 

3. Those who have been condemned by a tribunal 
to an infamous punishment. 

3. Those whe have any natural physical incapaci- 
ty, notorious or permanent. 

4. Those traders who are declared in a state off 
insol *ency, or who have suspended their payments. 

5. Proprietors whose estates are mortgaged. 

6. Debtors to the public Treasury, in quality ef In- 
direct contributors. 

Art. XVI. — The Deputies of the Kingdom shall act] 
In conformity to the powers with which they shall 1 
have been invested at the time of their election, as 
prescribed by the Royal Decree of Convocation. 

Art. XVII. — The duration of the powers of the 
Deputies of the Kingdom shall be for three years, 
except when the Sovereign shall dissolve the Cortes 
before the expiration of that time. 

Art. XV11I. — When a new election shall be pro- 
ceeded in, whether in consequence of the powers 
having expired, or that the Sovereign shall have dis- 
solved the Cortes, those who hsve been Deputies off 
the Kingdom may be re-elected, provided they still 
fulfil the conditions required by the laws. 

Chaftke IV. 

Of the Meeting of the Estamento of the Deputise of\ 
the Kingdom . 

Art. XIX. — The Deputies of the kingdom shall 
meet in the place designated by the Reyal Decree 
of Convocation for the celebration of the Cortes. 

Art. XX. — The Cortes themselves shall enact 
rules fo r determining the form ef verification, oi the 
powers of Members. 

Art. XXI.— When the powers of the Deputies of| 
the kingdom shall be determined, they will proceed 
to elect five from among themselves, from whom the 
Sovereign will select the two who are to act as Pre- 
sident and Vice President. 

Art. XXII. — The President and Vice President 
ot the Estamento of the Deputies of the kingdom 
shall cease their functions when the Sovereign shall 
suspend or dissolve the Cortes. 

Art. XXIII. — The regulations shall determine 
every thing relative to the interior proceeding and 
the mode ef deliberating in the BeU/mento of the 
Deputies of the kingdom. 

Chapter V. 

General Provisions . 

Art. XXIV.—' To the Sovereign shall exclusively 
belong the right of convoking, suspending, and dis- 
solving the Cortes. 

Art. XXV. — The Cortes shall be assembled in vir-j 
. tue of the Royal Convocation, in the place, and onj 
the day therein named. 

Art. XXVI. — The Sovereign shall open and oloee 
the Cortes either in person or by commission. 

Art. XXVII. — In observance of the law 5tb, chap.' 
ter 15th, part 2d, the Cortes shall be convoked after 
the death of the King, in order that his successor 
shall swear te the observance of the law, and re- 
ceive from the Cortes the necessary oaths of fidelity 
and obedienee. 

Art. XXVIII. — Likewise the general Cortes of| 
the kingdom shall be assembled in virtue of the said 
law, when the Prince er Princess who may be heirj 
to the Crown shall not be of age. 

Art. XXIX.— In the caseexpressed in the preceding [| 


article, the Guardian of the minor King shall swear| 
in the Cortes loyally te watch over the safe keeping 
|o£ the Prince, and not to violate the laws of the State; 
receiving from the Peers of the realm, and the De^| 
putios of the kingdom, the necessary oaths of fidelity 
and obedience. 

Art. XXX.— In observance to law 2d, chap. 7th, 
book 6th, of the New Compilation, the Cortee of the 
.kingdom shall be convoked when any difficult cir- 
cumstances occur, the weight of whien may require 
their counsel. 

Art. XXXI. — The Cortes shall not have the right to I 
deliberate upon any subject which *hsll not be sub 1 
Blitted expressly to their examination in virtue of a! 
Royal decree. 

Art. XXXII.— This article shall be without preju. 
dice to the right which always has been exercised by 
the Cortes Of offering petitions to the Sovereign, mak- 
ing use of the form and mode which shall be pre-l 
scribed in the decree. 

Art. XXXIII.— In order to constitute a law there, 
a hall be required the approbation of one and the 
other Estamento , and the sanction of the Sovereign. 

Art. XXXIV. — In oonformity to the law, 1st, 
chap. ?th, book 6th of the New Compilation, neither] 
taxes nor contributions of any class whatsoever! 
shall be imposed without having been proposed by 
the Sovereign and voted by (he Cortes. 

Art. XXXV. — No taxes shall be imposed for more 
than the space of two years, before the expiration of 
which period they should be voted anew by the 
Cortes. 

Art. XXXVI. — Before voting in the Cortee the 
taxes which are about to be imposed, the respective 
Secretaries of State shall present a statement, in 
which shall be set out the condition of the several 
branches ef the public Administration ; after which 
the Minister of Finance shall have to propose to the 
Cortes an expose of the expenditure, and the mode 
by which it is proposed to be met. 

Art. XXXVII.— The Sovereign shall suspend the 
Cortes by virtue of a decree signed by the Presi- 
dent of the Council oi Ministers, and immediately! 
upon the reading of said decree, both the Estamen- 
tos will rise, and not resume their sittings or exer- 
cise any further deliberation. 

Art. XXXVIII. — In case the Sorereign suspends 
the Cortes they cannot be reunited, but in virtue of|] 
a new Decree of Convocation. j 

Art. XXXIX. — On the day which shall be appoin- 
ted for the meeting of the Cortes the said Deputies 
of tho kingdom shall assemble in them, except in 
such cases where the term of throe years, during 
which their powers are given, shall have expired. 

Art. XL*— When the King dissolves the Cortes, 
it is done either in person or by means of a de. 
cree, countersigned by the President of the Council] 
of Ministers, 

Art. XLL — In either one or the other case both 
Estamentos shall separate immediately. 

Art. XLII. — The order for the dissolution of the 
Cones being announced, the Estamento ot the 
Peers of the realm cannot be reunited or enter into 
any resolutions, except, in virtue of s new Convo- 
cation the Cories shall be reassembled. 

Art. XL1II. — When the order of the Sovereign 
dissolves the Cartes, the powers of the Deputies jof| 
the kingdom are annulled by the same act. 

Art. XLPV. — All that may be done or determined 
afterwards is null and void. 

Art. XLV. — -When the Cortes shall be dissolved 
j others shall be called before the expiration of one 
year. 

Art. XLVI. — When the Cortes are convoked, at 
the same time are to be convoked both the one sdd 
the other Estamento . 

Art. XLVII. — One Estamento cannot be assembled 
without the other. 

Art. XLVIII. — Each Estamento shall hold Its 
Sessions in separate Chambers. 

Art. XL1X. — The Sessions of both the one and 
the other Estate shall be public, except in those, 
cases where the regulations shall poiut out. 

Art. L.— The Peers of the realm as well as the] 
Deputies of the kingdom shall not be held reepon-| 
sible for the opinion and votes which they may give 
in discharge of their duty. 

Art. LI. — Tho regulations of the Cortee shall 
determine the relations of the one and the other Be. 
tamento as well as reciprocally between themselves 
as well as respect to the Government. 

(Signed) Francisco Martinss dr la Rosa, 
Nicholas Maria Garblly, 

Antonio Remon Zarco del Valle, 
Jose Vasquez Fioubra, 

Joei dr Imas, 

Javirr dr Boroos. 


[Foa m New Yosk Ahuucaji.] 
if a. Ksitor— T he writer, acting oaths suggestion of yeur 
Western Correspondent, Has attempted to versify what waa 
poetry before. He cannot claim the credit of gtviag the tinea a 
** happier dress,” bat, albeit, not a pettiest friend of you or 
any body else, he delight* in simple rhyme, and has tried to te 
tain that quality in the following— 

INDIAN SERENADE 
In imitetien of ike original pros « tranetaien , mod* by Mr. tf. 
Bud of the forest, now shut In thy bower, 

Rise from tlie leaves swelling round then, a lower ! 
Beautiful bird of the prairie awake ! 

Poweriem the hawk is, and charmless the snake. 

Thou with the eyes tf the Caws, five tome 
Wild, timid glaneea, and draw me to thee : 

Warm are thy looks, and the Jot they disclose 
•laddene aiy heart, as the dew drop the rase. 

Sweet is thy breath As the sigh of the aouth ; 

Sweet ns the store of the bee tree thy mouth : 

Sweet is thy voice an the music of rsla 
That lulls the rous'd hunter to slumber again ! 

When the snow* melt, and the maple trees run 
flow the sprinp murmur, and swell to the suit 
8o ton ards thee swells my blood with delight ; 

Bo, too, 1 murmur to silence, all night. 

When with mild passion thy bosom Is mov'd, 

How my heart sings unto thee my bslov’d! 

Bo, In the moon of red berries, awake 
ltrcexes, and sing to the leaven an they shake. 

If thou art sad, and nit sighing the while. 

Dark Is my heart and uncertain my smile ! 

Like the bright river that hoarsen its breast 
Sunset, made dim by a cloud in the went. 

Morning's red ray, as It shines on the lake, 

Brightens the ripples that night brasses make ; 

Bo, when thoa nmlleot, the gloom that before 
Clouded my spirit, surrounds me no more. 

Wa' e and behold me, beloved and bent ! 

Blood of my heart! come and live in my breant ! 

Ileaveu, earth, water, are smiling arouml : 

1 alone sadly look up from the ground. H. L. 


IFoa the Nnw Yoax America*.] 

THE BRIDRMAIITS GRAVE. 

Lines suggested by the recent death ef Mist M ****** • 

C***.ef Utica. M.Y. 

“ And then I think of one, who in her youthful beauty died. 
The fair meek bkwoom that fiew up, and faded by my side.” 
Where the tender osier's wave, 

And an ft winds sweep, 

We will make her gentle grave, 

And mein'rlee keep — 

There the stainless virgin Roue, 

And Violet, 

Will their balmy lids unclose, 

With tears wet — 

Such as solemn Evening flings 
On Lillies fair. 

While each bell In fragrance rings 
For spirit pray’r. 

With the bridal chaplet bound, 

Still on her brow, 

We will u lay her In the ground," 

Afar from wee. M. 

Mew York , May 84 tk. 

[J+em tke Youth's Sketch Beak.) 

THE LITTLE BOAT BUILDERS. 

Beside the sea-shore Charles and Ben 
Bat dT»wn, one summer day. 

To build their little boats— and then 
To watch them sail away. 

• Hurrah !' the boats have left the shore, 

And side by aide they sail ; 

And pleasant sunshine all before, 

Behind, the summer gale. 

Bnt all too rough the sunny sea; — 

One boat upsets— and then 
They clap their hands and about with glee, 

41 Hurrah! she's up again." 

But on the wave It cannot live ; 

It sinks:— and now the other! 

And now a louder shout lliey give, 

' Hurrah ! we'll buihl another !* 

1 Let's make ourselves a little sea— 

The ocean is too large ; 

This tab will do for you and me 
To sail our little barge.* 

Dear chUdrnn ! thus through life your Joys 
May vanish l Will youthen 
StiH laugh as o'er your childish toys, 

And think they'll rise again 1 
And when llfe'g ocean seems too wide 
Your quiet course to trace. 

Bay will you wisely turn aside, 

And choose a humbler place? 

And will you, as your joy's decay, 

Pint one, and then the other, 

Bboui on, as one hope slnkriaway, 

'Hurrah! I'll build another T 


TIME. 

On ! on ; still an ! the belt of lime tolls on 
Its unregarded tocsin to the ear ; 

On ! on ! the stream ef Time, that foog hath gone 
O'er crown and crook, o’er baoquet and o'er bier. 
Rolls by ; whilst on Its bank* we sport and play. 
Keck tees of rising floods. Years disappear, 

And kindred} vanish ; vet the heedless mind 
Can see no warning te the leaf that fails — 

Can note no promise ru the bud* that find 
New thrones in old woods— when the cushat ealla 
Its spring reveille. Billl we chase away 
The omen from our breast, and shut our right 
To the hand-writing on the wall, while night 
Blots out the idle lakers of the day ! 
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Canal Tolls. — The tolls collected upon the New 
York Canals, for the week ending on the 14th May, 
amount to the sum of forty-six thousand five hundred 
and thirty-three dollars and twenty-eight eents. 1 he 
total amount collected during the four weeks ending 
on the 14th instant, is $195,018 57. — [Alb. Argus.] 


- 1 TOWNSEND 4b DURPEK, of Palmyra, Manu' 
facturers of Railroad Rope , haying removed their establish* 
me iu (o Hudson, under the name oi Durfte . May k Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) lor in- 
clined planes of Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. As to 
the quality ol Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. St H. R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, f 
January 29, 1833. J 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

SIMON F AIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh. in 
the county oi Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty 6d 
nails, and about lorty lud nails in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nail is 
hammered and comes from the machino completely healed to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, and inav 
easily be applied whore such power for driving machinery is in 
operation. Said Kairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
as they may be ma le, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to soil one halfof his patent right for the use ofsaid 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
further information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop ol Mr. John Humphrey, in the village ol Lan- 
singburgh.— Aiiguslla, 1833. A39tf RMkF 


TO IRON MANUFACTURERS ANDjOWNERS 
OF IRON ORE BEDS. 

JOSEPH GOULDINO, of Keesevillr, Essex county, N. V., 
lias invented and patented a Magnetic Separating Machine , lot 
separating Iron Ore from the extraneous matter usually found 
in connection with R ; and he begs leave to recommend it to the 
especial notice of owners of Ore Beds as possessing qualities ol 
great importance, as by the use of it many ore beds can be made 
very valuable, it being applicable in all cases when the Ore it 
magnetic. 

The quality of the Iron made is much improved by the pro 
cess of separation, indeed good iron can, after separation, be 
made from ore which would without it be. considered not worth 
working. There is also found to be a great saving in the trans- 
portation of ore, and In lime and fuel required to work the same 
Sato Iron. 

Mechanics can l»c furnished at short notice which will sepa- 
rate from half a ton to iwcuiy tons each]iiuwenty-lour hours. 

J. Goulding also manulactarcs to order, Cylindrical Forge and 
Blast Furnace Bellow, of the most improved construction, and 
which are successfully used in nearly all the Forges and Fur- 
naces in Clinton and all the adjoining counties. 

January 30th, 1934. M Mtf 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

Mr THE AMERICAN STEAM CAR1UAGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and ns 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that the) 
have become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction oO 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, Sec. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual toinpliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line ol 
business. 

They have already in their possession the requisite appara- 
us for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines marie by them will be warranted te travel at the] 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ion cugine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour; alive ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 22 1-2 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best English engines ol the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, coke, or any oilier fuel hitherto used in locomotivs 
engines. 

The terms shall bo quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ac. and other onmmunications in re 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. . 
^^By order of the Company^ 

^December 2d, 1833. 

For further information on* this tubiect ne« No. 49, pag«? 
772 of tltis Journal. dft 
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RAILWAY IRON. 

) Flat Bars in 

Ninety -five tons ol 1 inch by } inch, | lengthsol 14 to 16 

***** J -. u do. * do. j fee l counter sunk 

i. 1} do. j do. i holes, endscutat 

i. 2 do. I do. [an angle ol'45de 

>. 2} do. I do. I grecs with spli- 

expected. | cing plates, nails 

J to suit. 

250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per ya*d, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 3G inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of GO inches diameter for Loco 
inotivft wheel* 

Axles of 24, 23, 2£, 3, 34, 34, and 3A inches diameter for Rail- 
wayCar* and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free ol duty, to Stale Government* 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. fit G. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kindsof Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in ihit 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. d71meowr 



ALBANY SEED-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
POSITORY. 

The subscriber having resumed the charge of th- 
F above establishment, is now’ enabled to furnish tra 
Llers and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of) 
. 1833, warranted, of the best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and savingof Seeds, and none will be sold at l his estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for it. and by experi 
encedscedsmen; and those kinds imported whicli cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures here 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that It is 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances but 
that satisfaction mav be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Also— French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga,and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Fumurs. 

V W. TIIOR BURN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 

Catalogues may be had at tho Store; if sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
tustice can be done in the execution. 

* Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for thefollowing publication! 
to wit : — 

Naw York Farmkr and American Gardener s Magazine. 

Mechanics’ Magazine and Register of Inventions A Improve 

roents. 

American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Iiu 
proveinents; undthe 

New- York American, Daily. Tri- Weekly. and Semi- Weekly; 
either or all of which may be seen and obtained by tlioMe who 
wish them* by calling at 347 North Markel street , Albany. 


11 AIL1IOAD TURNOUTS, REVOLVING 
PLATFORMS AND SIDELING!*. 

The subscriber having been for some years engaged in con 
structing turnouts, ami inserting the necessary switches and 
fixtures appertaining to the same, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, — and as those works on that road will be shortly com 
pleted, he is desirous of being employed by any Railroad Com 
pany requiring work of the above description. 

He will either contract at a fixed price to execute the work, 
he providing all the necessary materials and fixtures, or other- 
W’lse,— or lie will engage himself at n slated salary. 

In relation to his abilities and general character he beg* to re- 
fer any Company, disposed t« engage him, to the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company. 

Letters can be addressed to him at the Office of Construction 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore. 

a26 Gt REUBEN ALER. 


WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 


SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 

53™ Compasses ol various sizes and of superior quality 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag 
ilfyins powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
i large assortment ol Engineering instruments, manufactured 
And soldby E. A G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 tit cor ser of Maidenlane 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

53™ The subscriber manufactures all kindsof Instruments ir. 
Iiir profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles ol 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely nets: 
among which are an Impioved Compass, with u Telescope at 
.ached, bv which angles can be taken with or without the ust 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes— and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
se. \VM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

Tho following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
,o F.nginecrs, Surveyors, and others interested.! 

Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply to thy inquiries respecting the instruments manu 
factured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information 
The wkols number of Levels now in possession of the depart 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole riuoi 
ber of the “ Improved Compass” is eight. These ore all ex 
elusive of the number in tho service of tne Engineer and Gra 
Juation Department. 

Both Levels arid Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instrument* of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any other* 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
ception of Goniometer that ws have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leave* the engineei 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience ot 
the Compass. It is indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles ef any simple and cheap instrument that I have yei 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all other* 
now in use for laying of rails— and in fact, when known, J think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Suncriutendant of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for (he last two years made constant use of Mr 
Young’s’* 4 Patent Improved Compass,” 1 can safely say 1 be 
lieve it to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown. February, 1833. 

For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J 
Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined the proper 
tiesol a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engl 
rieers as preferable to any others for that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 

ml If German!. and Norrist. Railroad 


STEPHENSON* 

Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Railroads 
No. 264 Elizabcihstrcet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

23 s * RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
hese Car* ; a specimen of which may be seen on that part » 
he New-York and Harlem Railroad, now In operation. 

J25 if 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXES AND 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

53- Also, AXLES furnished and fined to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N.J. All orders addressed to the subscriber* 
at Paterson, or60 Wall street.New-York, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS. KETCHUM k GROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS, 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

13= THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilers. Railroud and Mill Work. Lathes, Prcssc*. 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Noll’s Patent Tubular Boil 
ers, which ar* warranted, for safely and economy, to he supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that work shall be done well, and on rea- 
sonable torms. A share ol public patronage is respectfully 
solicited. nil 8 



INSTRUMENTS* 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

-123™ EWIN k HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to Inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep lor sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
■air terms. Instruments repaired {with care and promptitude. 

For proof of |th« high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to lendor to 
the public perusal, the foliowing certificates from gentlemen ol 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin k Heartte.— Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, i now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for (lie Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier period, but was imentionallv Jelayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for tho trial of the Instruments, so that 1 could 
apeak with the greater confidence of their merits, il such they 
should be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
;he Instruments in the service procured from uur northern ci- 
ties are considered good, 1 have a decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Lovcls, and five 
jf the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artist* engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
ruuy require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction ol the Baltimore sod Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruments 
ol your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and Survey- 
or’s Compasses; and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence of the workmanship. The parts of the level* 
appeared w ell proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustment*. 

These instruments scented to me to possess all the modern 
niprovement of construction, of whicli so many have be*n 
made within these few years ; and 1 have no doubt but they 
will ci vo every satisfaction when used in the Hold. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimore, May 1st, 1833 

To Messrs Ewin'and Heartte— As you have asked me to give 
my opinion ol the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
tacture which 1 have cither used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their qualities have gone, I have great reason to think well of 
die skill displayed in their construction. The neatness of their 
workmanship has been the subject ol frequent remark" by mv 
idf, and ofthe accuracy ol their performance 1 have received 
aiitislnctory assurance from others, whose opinion 1 respect, 
.ir.d who have had them for a considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have made since vour establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the necessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation ansi 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success whicli 
yourenterprize so well merits, 1 remain, yours, Ac. 

B. H LAT1IOBE, 

Civil Engineer in the service ofthe Baltimore and Ohio ltailj 
road Company. 

A number of other letters arc in our possesion and might be 
introduced, but are loo lengthy. We should be happy to 
submit them, upou application, to any person desirous ofperua 
ing the same. 
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and reached this village, drawing a train of 12 
or 14 carriages and waggons, in one hour and 
twenty minutes. The party repaired to the Pa- 
vilion, where they partook of the hospitality of 
Mr. Lasala in a rich and sumptuous dinner. 
After the drinking of several toasts, the party 
separated at an early hour, happy in the polite 
attentions they had received, and gratified in 
having witnessed the good condition of the road, 
and the increasing and flattering prospects of 
business thereon. Indeed, the travel is continu- 
ally augmenting ; and it is a source of no small 
pleasure, that the various estimates of income 
heretofore given arc likely to be more than re- 
alized. Though not immediately connected 
with the work, we cannot but feel a deep and 
lively interest in its prosperity, and in every 
thing pertaining to the welfare of its stockhold- 
ers. 

Another engine, we understand, will be 
placed on the road in a short time. — [Saratoga 
Sentinel.] 


NEW-YORK, JUNE 7, 1834. 


Railroads — Width or Tracks — Uniform- 
ity or. — Those of our readers who have taken 
the Journal from its commencement, will pro- 
bably recollect a communication published in 
No. 4, Vol. 1, showing the importance of uni- 
formity in the width of railroad tracks . We 
have occasionally referred to the subject as one 
requiring early and particular attention. It will 
at once he seen that, by a variation of three, or 
even two inches, in the space between the rails 
of roads, now distinct, but destined hereafter 
to be united,— us, for instance, the South Ca- 
rolina, the Tuscutnbia, and other roads, which, 
to the extent of many hundred miles, will, 
within the next ten years, be connected with 
them, — the engines and cars of one road cannot 
be used upon the other roads, and therefore a 
transhipment will be necessary, at the termina- 
tion of each part of what should be one great 
whole. 

The Saratoga and Schenectady Rail, 
road.-— The locomotive engine commenced its 
regular trips on this road on Wednesday the 
28th ult. ; on which occasion a party of gentle- 
men from this village and Ballston Spa, were 
politely invited by John B. Lasala, Esq., one 
of the directors and a principal stockholder, to 
join in the festivities of the occasion. They 
repaired to Schenectady in a railroad barouche, 
where they were joined by two of the directors. 
The engine left that place a little before 12, 


Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad. — 
This road, from Ballston Spa to Waterford, is 
under contract, and the work of constructing 
it in progress. The building of the bridges 
over the Hudson and Mohawk, and also the 
road itself from this to Waterford, will be put 
under contract without delay. 

The officers of the company for the present 
year are as follows — they were chosen at an 
election held yesterday : 

Stephen Warren, President, (Richard P. 
Hart having declined a re-election.) 

Directors — Elisha Tibbitts, George Griswold, 
John Cramer, John Knickerbacker, Richard P. 
Hart, Townsend M’Coun, Nathan Warren, 
Stephen Warren, George Vail Le Grand Can- 
non, Moses Williams, John P. Cushman, and 
John Paine. — [Troy Press.] 


Extract of a letter dated Boston, May 30, 1834 : 

“ Our Worcester Railroad is doing very well. 
The cars paid $900 last week, $700 of, which is 
clear profit, beyond the expense of their ma- 
nagement of $100 a day, which is an interest 
on the whole $600,000 which has been assess- 
ed. The weather, besides, has been unusually 
bad, and so cold, that few persons compara- 
tively have gone out. I think therefore that the 
stock will eventually be very productive. They 
now only run seven miles, but will, in a few 
days, go thirteen miles, which is the first stage 
towards Worcester. A friend of mine came to- 
day from Newton in 19 minutes with a watch in 
his hand. They have at other limes landed in 
fifteen minutes, which is at the rate of twenty, 
eight miles an hour. At this rate but few will 
go in the stage, which, including stops, takes 
! an hour and a half.’’ — [Jour. Com.] 


Pennsylvania Railroad. — The advantages 
of this great state work are already becoming 
developed. On Thursday afternoon, a lot of 
80 bbls. superfine flour, from Columbia, was 
brought to the depot corner of Vine and Broad 
streets. This is the first flour that has been 
brought from the Susquehanna by this route. 
A lot of between 2 and 300 bushels of corn has 
also been received from Columbia by this road. 
—[Phil. Com. Her.] 

Rapid Travelling. — Yesterday, the pas- 
sengers by the Railroad line from New- York 
were landed at ten minutes past one o'clock. 
Our exchange papers brought by this convey- 
ance were delivered at oui* office at eighteen 
minutes after one. — J Ibid] 


Canals. — The Eastern Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal, the Lehigh, and the Morris 
Canals, are now in excellent navigable order, 
and, we are pleased to learn, are doing a brisk 
business. An arrangement has been made 
with the directors of the Morris Canal for 
transporting a large quantity of coal from the 
Mauch Chunk mmes to Newark, and other 
points along the line of this work. This ar- 
rangement cannot but be highly advantageous 
to those interested in the mines, as well as to 
the owners of the canal stock. Paterson and 
other places will also come in for a share of the 
benefits of this arrangement. — [Ibid.] 


The corner stone of the Cape Fear, Yadkin 
and Pedee Railroad, was laid with imposing ce- 
remonies at Fayetteville, on the 15th instant, an 
interesting account of which appears in the 
last Observer, and shall be transferred to our 
columns next week. — [Raleigh |Register.] 


New Iron Steamboat, dec. — We recommend 
to the attention of the public, the advertisement 
of our late highly enterprising and public spi- 
rited townsman, G. B. Lamar, Esq. (now of 
Savannah,) whose efforts in facilitating the ri- 
ver communication between this city and Sa~ 
vannah — and particularly the present one, now 
nearly completed, of a new Iron Steamboat — 
are worthy of the highest praise, and wc hope 
will insure to him the great success they merit. 
This Iron Boat is the first of the kind ever in- 
troduced into this country, and we doubt not 
will prove to be one of the most valuable com- 
mercial facilities it possesses. — [Augusta Cliro- 
nicle.] 


Economy. — He who saves in one way, that 
he may enjoy his savings in a more rational 
one, is the true philosopher : he will do good 
while living, and be remembered with respect 
when dead. 
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Specification of a Patent for an Improvement 
in Wheels for Cars and Locomotive En- 
gines, to he used upon Railroads . Granted 
to Ross Winans, Civil Engineer , city of 
Baltimore , November 19, 1833. 

To all whom it may concern, be it 
known that I, Ross Winans, of the city of 
Baltimore, in the state of Maryland, Civil 
Engineer, have invented an improved mode 
of constructing wheels for cars and locomo- 
tive engines, to be used upon railroads, and 
that the following is a full and exact descrip- 
tion thereof. 

The more clearly to exhibit the difference 
between my improved wheel and those which 
have been heretofore employed, I will briefly 
point out the manner in which wheels for 
this purpose have been most commonly made ; 
not intending, however, as it is not necessary 
for the purpose in view, to notice all the 
plans which have been adopted. 

1st. Such wheels have been made wholly, 
or nearly so, of cast iron ; the face, or tread 
of them, being cast within a chill, consisting 
of a thick rim, or hoop, of iron, which forms 
a part of the mould. 

2d. The wheels have been cast without 
being chilled, and afterwards hooped with 
wrought iron, which then forms the face and 
flanch of the wheel. 

3d. A cast iron nave, or hub, has been 
made to receive wooden spokes, inserted in 
wooden felloes, which were hooped with a 
tire of wrought iron. 

4th. The hubs have been of cast iron, 
with spokes of wrought iron, and a rim 
of wrought or of cast iron, hooped with 
wrought iron. * 

These plans have each their respective 
advantages and disadvantages, but neither of 
them has fully answered the purpose for 
which it has been adopted ; the wrought iron 
hoop, or tire, upon the cast iron rims have 
gradually become loosened ; the wooden 
spokes and felloes have pressed the one into 
the other, and the tire has ceased to bind 
them, an evil which wedging will not cure. 
To remedy these defects, and others incident 
to some of the wheels, is the object of my 
improvement. 

My wheel consists essentially of three parts, 
namely, an interior wheel , the hub, spokes, 
and rim of which are of cast iron ; a rim of 
wood, formed in a way to be presently de- 
scribed, surrounding the cast iron wheel ; a 
hoop or tire of wrought iron , surrounding the 
wood, and forming the face, or tread, of the 
wheel. 

The inner wheel is made, in some respects, 
like those first noticed, but the face is not 
chilled, nor has it the same form with the 
chilled face. It should be made of the same 
width on the rim, with the wrought iron tire 
which is to surround and form the tread oi 
the wheel, say five inches. The face of the 
cast rim may be cylindrical for the greater 
part of its width, but it must in this case have 
a fillet, or edge, projecting up on each side 
of it, say to the height, and of the thickness, 
of half an inch, which will then give to it the 
appearance of a wheel with a double flanch, 
having a cylindrical tread of four inches in 
width. Instead of making the face in this 
form, I intend sometimes to give to it a regular 
declination from each edge towards the cen- 
tre. A section of the rim, transversely, 
would then be somewhat in the form of the 
letter V, but with the angle obtuse. The in- 
clination will be sufficient if the diameter at 
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the centre of the rim is one inch less than 
that at the sides, or edges. Other forms may 
be given to the face of the rim, by which the 
object in view may be attained, namely, that 
of retaining the wooden rim in its place, 
without its allowing it to move out on eithej 
side. 

A rim of wood is to be placed around this 
wheel, which may consist of any convenient 
number of pieces, fitted to each other, and to 
the face of the wheel. The grain of the 
wood is to cross the rim of the wheel, running 
parallel with its axis. These pieces may be 
fitted to the face of the wheel with greater 
facility by driving them into a large hoop, 
running as a chuck in a lathe, by which 
means they may be turned to the form re- 
quired ; they may then be fastened on to the 
rim by wood screws, or otherwise, and turn- 
ed thereon to receive the iron hoop or tire. 
The best thickness of this rim will be from 
two to four inches. 

The hoop , or tire , of wrought iron , is to be 
made in the usual form, turned truly, and 
passed on over the wooden rim when ex- 
panded by heating it as highly as may be 
done without burning the wood. Bolts are 
then to be passed through the wrought iron, 
the wood, and the cast iron rims, which are 
secured by nuts, to confine the whole toge- 
ther. 

The hub, or nave, in a wheel thus made, 
may be cast entire, instead of having those 
divisions, or openings, which are necessary 
in the chilled wheel, to allow for contraction. 
Although I have described the spokes and 
rim as being of cast iron, either or both of 
them may be of wrought iron, but it would be 
more costly, without affording any adequate 
advantages ; those of cast iron being perfect- 
ly safe in this mode of construction. 

It will be readily perceived that the wood, 
thus pressed between two hoops of iron, has 
an extent of bearing surface which will effec- 
tually prevent its being condensed by the 
force to which it is subjected ; whilst, by its 
elasticity, it will tend to preserve both the 
road and the vehicles passing over it. If 
perfectly dried when put on, which may be 
done by artificial heat, the wood will never 
shrink, but, on the contrary, will expand, and 
render all the parts the more firm. Such a 
wheel will have less tendency than any 
other, where wood is employed, to get out of 
truth ; and should wedging become necessary, 
it may be done more effectually than with 
any other. 

The dimensions of most of the parts of 
such a wheel need not differ greatly from 
those of the cast iron wheels with chilled 
rims, but, like them, must vary according to 
their diameter, and the load they are to sus- 
tain j the following is a good proportion for 
wheels of three feet in diameter, intended for 
cars carrying three tons. 

Cast iron interior wheel, twenty-nine inch- 
es diameter ; hub, seven inches long by six 
in diameter ; spokes, twelve in number, five- 
eighths of an inch thick, and three and a half 
or four inches broad ; rim, five inches broad 
by five -eighths of an inch thick ; wooden 
rim, two and five-eighths inches thick, five 
inches deep, measuring across the rim; 
wrought iron tire, seven-eighths of an inch 
thick, five inches broad ; flanch, one and one- 
fourth inch deep, one inch thick. 

Although I have described the rim of 
wood as placed with its grain crossing the 
fim of the wheel, and am fully convinced 


that this is the best manner of placing it, yet 
it will answer the purpose, to a considerable 
extent, when running in the direction of the 
rim, and I do not intend, therefore, to limit 
myself in this respect, as what I claim as my 
invention is the interposing a rim or belt of 
wood between an interior wheel of cast or of 
wrought iron, and a wrought iron rim or tire, 
and securing the whole together in the man- 
ner and for the purposes hereinbefore set 
forth. Ross Winans. 


Effectual Plan of Heating Factories , <$*c., hy 

Steam . Communicated by the Inventor. 

To the Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine 

and Register of Inventions, &c. 

[We have much pleasure in inserting the 
following communication from Mr. Snod- 
grass, an eminent engineer of Glasgow, N. 
Britain, now on a visit to the United States 
for the purpose of ascertaining the state of 
manufactures and mechanical inventions 
here. We hope to be favored with other 
contributions during his tour through vari- 
ous parts of the country, which, we are per- 
suaded, will be highly interesting to our 
readers. — Ed. M. M.] 

Sir, — Having perused your interesting and 
valuable Magazine, I beg leave to avail my- 
self of the pleasure of contributing in a small 
degree what appears to me would materially 
benefit the rising manufactories of this just- 
ly far-famed free country, namely, the best 
plan of heating by steam. Although I am 
almost a stranger here, I learn there are, and 
have seen, a number of beautiful factories 
heated by stoves, while in Great Britain 
there are none, to my knowledge, otherwise 
than by steam. It must be evident that this 
method is incompatible with the American 
atmosphere, which in particular seasons ot 
the year, I am told, is highly electrical, and 
destitute of hydrogen. Stove heat must ac- 
celerate this evil in a considerable degree, 
in the apartments of the factories, which are 
injurious to the staple of the cotton, during 
the process of roving and spinning, unhealth- 
ful to the workers, and a great increase of 
risk of accident from firing the building. 

Having invented and introduced the sys- 
tem of heating by steam pipes, from 1799 to 
1807, (see Philosophical Transactions, Lon- 
don, Vol. for March, 1807,) and since then 
having 27 years’ experience, I presume to 
send you herewith a plain sketch of the sim- 
plest and most effectual plan of heating any 
regular built factory, and with steam of the 
lowest temperature. References — A, the 
boiler; B, the ash-hole ; C, 1st flat; D, 2d 
flat ; E, 3d flat ; F, 4th flat ; G, garret flat ; 
H, condensed water pipe. 

On looking at the plan from right to left, 
the pipes are inclined according to the length 
of the factory, so os the air and condensed 
water may freely recede before the steam, 
then descend by the perpendicular pipe to 
next flat, and so on from flat to flat, after 
sending the steam to the garret flat in the 
first instance by a large upright, not less 
than eight or nine inches in diameter, thus al- 
lowing as little condensation as possible tak- 
ing place in that pipe ; it ought to be se- 
cured from the external air, and made as & 
reservoir of steam to the boiler. As each 
range of pipes descends from the garret flat, 
they ought to increase in diameter about & 
half inch in each flat, owing to the latent 
heat of the steam diminishing as the dis- 
tance increases from the boiler. The " mfl l| 
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copper pipe at the end of the cast iron range 
of pipes in the lowest flat, for the discharge 
of air and condensed water, may be about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter. These 
pipes should be laid on small rollers, pivots 
of which to move in a small frame (cast iron) 
fixed on the floors, and close to the wash- 
board of the apartment, on any side most 
convenient for passing them, thus, not al- 
most, appearing in the room, and, in the low 
est position, more effectually heating the air. 

Ihe data for proportioning the diameter! 
of these pipes to the temperature of the air 
in the apartments is a square foot of sur- 
face of steam pipe for 200 cubic feet of air, 
to produce about 64 degrees of heat, sup- 
posing the steam about 4 lbs. on the square 
inch of pressure above the atmosphere, and 
the surface of the pipes black,— 160 super- 
ficial inches steam pipe for 72 degrees of 
heat. 

1 may add : the boiler may be so placed] 
that the condensed water may be returned 
to the bottom, and save in a small degree the. 
latent heat therein. Where steam engines] 
are employed to drive the machinery, the 
surplus steam for a great part of the year is 
sufficient to heat the factory, thus saving the 
whole expense of fuel nearly. Insurance 
ought not to be more than the half, com- 
pared with the risk of stoves. If any further 
information is found wanting, your taking 
the trouble of addressing me, care of Messrs. 
Thomson de MacFarlane, No. 87 Pearl street, 
will be duly attended to by, 

Sir, yours, most respectfully, 

Neil Snodgrass, 

Civil Engineer, of Glasgow 

New-York, May 5, 1984. 

N. B. In irregular built factories, much, 
is to be attended to in the arrangement of] 
steam apparatus, for the proper charging with 
steam, and discharging air and water; also, 
( the best plan for joining the pipes to make 
them permanent and cheap, which I shall be 
glad to engineer, and insure the result; 
also, my metallic packings for steam engine 
pistons, and piston valves, a drawing and de- 


scription of which shall be handed you in a 
short time. N. S. 

Statistics of French Manufactures. 
— The principal manufactures of France 
may be dated from the reign of Louis XIV., 
whose minister, the celebrated Colbert, in- 
vited foreign artists and artisans of every 
kind and of distinguished merit into the 
kingdom, and encouraged them by premi- 
ums to fix their establishments in France. 
But towards the end of his reign, that mon-, 
larch, by his revocation of the Edicts of 
Nantes, and his persecution of the Protest- 
ants, in a great measure destroyed the advan- 
tages arising from the foreign establishments, 
by forcing thousands of artisans to seek re- 
fuge in (England, and the Low Countries, 
into which they introduced those branches 
of industry, especially silk. Thus France 
lost the services of some of her most inge 
nious mechanics through the folly of an in 
fatuated monarch. 

To give an idea of the manufactories o. 
France, it is sufficient to cite the draperies 
of Louviers, Sedan, Elbeuf, Castres; the 
'cambrics of Valenciennes and Cambray ; 
the pier-glasses of St. Gobain, whose di- 
mensionsare occasionally ten feet in height 
by four and five feet broad ; the cotton ma- 
nufactories of St. Quentin, Rouen, dec. dec. ; 
the linens of Brittany, Dauphiny, and the 
northern provinces ; the laces of Lille, A 
lencon, Valenciennes, and Puy ; the silks ol 
Lyons, Avignon, Nimes, and Tours; the 
tapestries of the Gobelins, at Paris; the 
caipets of La Savosnerie and Aubusson,] 
which, in beauty of design and brilliancy ofi 
colors, rival those of the east ; the porcelain 
of Sevres, her manufactories of clocks and 
watches, jewellery, crystal, mock diamonds, 
bronzes, fire arms, dec. To these might be 
added an immense number of manufactories, 
which were wholly unknown in France half 
a century ago, such as files, needles, wool 
cards, dec. 

1 We have learned from official sources, 
that the capital employed in manufactures 


| amounts to 1,820,105,409 fr., which is ap- 
plied as follows : 

In indigenous materials, 416,000,000 fr. 

In materials imported, 186,000,000 « 

In wages, - - - 844,000,000 .j 

In general expenses, as wear . J 

and tear of machinery and * 

tools, repairs, fuel, lights, / f . 
interest of money, invested 
as fixed capital, which be- \ ;r '‘5 

ing deducted from the gross „ * * 

amount leaves 182,105,409 r 

francs for the profit of the ” 

manufacturers, - 192,000,000 1 

The annual produce of the principal 
branches of industry in 1826 has been cal- 
culated in round numbers as follows : 

Thrown silks, silk stuffs, gau- 
zes and crapes, - 160,000,000 fr. 

Cloths and woollen stuffs, 250,000,000 j 
Linen drapery and thread lace 210,000,000 3 
Stationary, - . - 25,000,000 j 

Cotton, . . . 200,000,000 

Lace, - - - - 10,000,000 r l 

Hardware, - - - 125,000,000 j 

| Coal, and other produce of 

mines and quarries, - 30,000,000 < 

Watches and clocks, - 30,000,000 j 

Gold and silver articles, 50,000,000 ] 

Jewellery, - . . 40,000,000 ; 

Glass, plate glass, china, pot- ’ 

tery, bricks, - . 80,000,000 j 

Lime and plaster, - - 15,000,000 J 

[Salts and acids, - - 30,000,000 ; 

Soap, .... 30,000,000 j 

Refined sugar, - - 15,000,000 J 

Hats, .... 30,000,000 1 

| Leather, . . . 160,000,000 lj 

Dye and varnish, . . 50,000,000 j 

[Perfumery, - - - 15,000,000 i 

Books, .... 30,000,000 j 

Beer, .... 60,000,000) j 

[Cider and perry, - - 50,000,000 / 

Brandy, . . . 75,000,000 / 

Upholstery and musical instru- "j 

ments, - - . 50,000,000 i 


Total, 1,820,000,000 fr. 
Having enumerated the principal manu- 
factures in France, we shall state from offi- 
cial information the progress made in the 
productions of those manufactories from 
1812 to 1827. In the first place, we find 
that under the government of the empire, 
when Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine 
were under her dominion, France in 1812 
employed in her manufactories 35 millions 
kilogrammes, or 70 million pounds of native 
wool. In 1816 the quantity of native wool, 
with the amount imported of foreign wool, 
for fine cloths, merinos, and cachemires, 
dec. was in the whole 80 million French 
pounds, which, with the difference of nearly 
ten per cent., is equal to 90 million lbs. Eng- 
lish. In 1824 and 1826 the quantity of wool 
used in the manufactories amounted to 48 
millions of kilogrammes, making an increase 
in the consumption of wool in 14 years of 
26 millions of French pounds, or more than 
one million English tons. 

In 1812, the quantity of cotton spun into 
thread did not exceed 10,362,000 kilo- 
grammes. The consumption in 1816 amount- 
ed to 12 millions of kilogrammes ; in 1825, 
the quantity manufactured was 26 millions ; 
in 1826, 32 million kilogrammes of cotton em- 
ployed in prints, calicoes, tulles, dec. : thus the 
consumption has been more than tripled in 
14 years. The consumption of silk has not 
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less increased in proportion to wool and cot-1 
ton. In 1816, France imported 400,000 kilJ 
ogrammes of silk ; in 1824 and 1825, 050,- 
000 kilogrammes ; and in 1820, not less tlmn 
800,000 kilogrammes, notwithstanding the 
progress made and encouragement given to 
breeding of silk worms in the country. In 
1816, the quantity of coals extracted from 
the mines did not exceed 1000 million kilo- 
grammes ; in 1826, they furnished 1500 mil- 
lion kilogrammes. In 1814 and 1816, the 
quantity of iron manufactured amounted to 
100 millions, and in 1825 and 1826, it had 
increased to 160 millions of kilogrammes. — 
[Goldsmith’s Statistics of France, and llep. 
Pat. Inv.] 

The following letter was read, together with, 
and formed a part of, the report of a committer 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature, appointed to 
inquire and report as to the best method of con- 
ducting the business of transportation upon the 
Pennsylvania Railroads. 

It was intended that this should follow the Re. 
port, which was published in No. 15 of this vol- 
ume of the Journal, but was at the time mislaid. 

Letter from Moncure. Robinson , Esq., to Wm. 

H. Keating , Chairman , c[*c., dated Harris - 

burgh , February 21, 1833. 

Sir, — I have received your letter of yester- 
day, and with pleasure present the following 
reply to the questions proposed by the com- 
mittee. 

The first inquiry is, “on roads of the length 
and undulating character of the Philadelphia 
and Columbia railroad, or connecting two lines 
of canal, like the Allegany portage railroad, 
what are the relative advantages of transporta, 
tion by horse power, or by locomotive engines]” 

When the profile of a railroad is undulating, 
unless its grades, or ascents and descents, are 
very short, the useful effect of a horse is mate- 
rially impaired. In other words, although in 
descents the force exerted by him may be but 
trifling, he cannot, in consequence, draw a pro- 
portionally large load on ascents. With loco- 
motive power, the diminution in useful effect is 
by no means in a corresponding ratio ; and pro- 
vided the graduation of a railroad be not at any 
point too steep to admit of an engine urging on 
its load by the adhesion of its wheels, a large 
proportion of what would be its useful effect on 
the level maybe had. The engine, on ascents, 
travelling at a slower rate under an increased 
stress; on levels, or on descents, exerting any 
disposable force in attaining a higher speed. 

When a line of railroad is not only undula- 
ting, but a long one, the superiority of locomo- 
tive power becomes more decided*. The loss 
of time and waste of steam in starting and 
stopping, '.become relatively of less moment, and 
the saving in time, by the superior velocity 
which locomotives enable us to attain, becomes 
more important. In the case of the Columbia 
and Philadelphia railroad, for example, four 
days would probably be required, with horse 
power, for the transportation of merchandise 
and produce between Columbia and Philadel- 
phia. With locomotive power, the trips may 
be made with entire ease and safety in six 
hours, including stoppages. Supposing the 
cost of transportation to be the same with either 
power, a large accommodation would be afford- 
ed to the public, in the greatly increased speed 
of transportation. Persons coining to Colum- 
bia with their produce would have it in their 
power to travel with it to Philadelphia, and to 
attend personally to its disposition, without 
any sacrifice of time ; and to the community 
generally, facilities in intercourse and travel, 
and in the transportation of the mail, would be 
afforded, which can scarcely bo appreciated un- 
til they have been realized. 

There is no peculiar reason for using loco- 
motive power on railroads connecting lines oil 


{canal, except that the trade on such lines is, 

] from many causes, more irregular and uncer- 
tain than on continuous railroads, and that the 
use of locomotive power, so far as the profile of I 
the railroad may justify its introduction, ena- 
bles us to provide an extra power to meet 
any exigencies of the trade ; without incurring 
any further expense, when the engines may be 
unemployed, than the interest on their cost. 

The next inquiry of the committee is, — 
“ Would it, in your opinion, be practicable, by a 
rigid enforcement of by-laws and regulations, 
to make either of these roads (connected, as 
they are, with the lines of canal,) valuable as a 
public highway to the State, and to the districts 
of country which they are intended to accom- 
modate?” 

In reply, I would observe, that I do not think 
it can oflen be advisable to make any railroad, 
however short, a pnblic highway ; because, a 
company possessing an exclusive privilege of | 
transportation, and bound to transport what- 
ever may be offered it, may accommodate any 
given amount of trade, with a smaller disburse- 
ment for power, whether that power be loco- 
motives or horses, and a smaller investment in 
cars and carriages, than would be required to in- 
sure the same amount of accommodaiton to the 
public, if transportation be effected by com- 
mon carriers or individuals. A few considera- 
tions will suffice to make this apparent. Sup- 
pose the business of transportation placed in the 
, hands of a company, the whole amount of trade 
on a railroad ascertained, and the maximum 
transportation required in a given period 
known. A sufficient amount of power and an 
adequate number of cars and carriages may be 
procured, and no more. The necessary shops 
being erected, and skilful workmen provided 
for repairs, these last are effected economically, 
promptly and properly. Presuming the capital 
invested to be diminished, and the power em- 
ployed, the number of persons occupied, and 
the expenditure incurred for repairs, to be less, 
ened, the cost of transportation may obviously 
be reduced ; and a company, although bound 
to transport, without tne least delay, every 
thing which may be offered it on a railroad, 
may afford to do so at a lower rate than indivi- 
duals possibly can. 

If, however, locomotive power be looked to 
on the Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, 
(and the reasons in its favor appear, from what 
has been said, to be decisive,) it seems to follow, 
necessarily, that the railroad cannot be a public 
highway. Setting aside the difficulties, and, 1 
might add, the impracticability of adopting such 
a police, and enforcing such by-laws and regu- 
lations as would in that case be necessary, 
other considerations lead to the conclusion that, 
even were it practicable, there would be no ad< 
vantage in transportation by locomotives on & 
public highway. 

To make use of locomotives on a line of rail- 
road, it is necessary that an adequate number 
of engines should be provided, to guard against 
danger of delay from accidents or other causes ; 
that warehouses, depots, engine-sheds, and wa- 
ter stations, should be erected ; hat there should 
be shops with competent workmen, at different 
points on the line of railroad, to effect repairs 
without delay, and to keep the engines, cars, 
and other vehicles used on it, in the most per- 
fect order. It is evident that no individual 
would be willing to make the permanent dis- 
bursement necessary to effect transportation 
advantageously with this description of a pow- 
er, on a railroad entirely open ; that if attempt- 
ed at all, it would necessarily be also a charge 
to the producer, or owner, which would not be 
necessary under such a system as would afford 
to an individual or a company, a guarantee of a 
regular and permanent business, correspondent 
to the outlay which would be necessary to ac- 
commodate it effectually. 

Different, but not less forcible reasons, 
make it, in my opinion, very unadvisable to 
leave it to private competition to provide the 
means of transportation on the Allegany Port-| 
age. These reasons are given in some detail, 


in a report which I had the honor to make to 
the board of canal commissioners, in Decem- 
ber, 1829, and to which I beg leave to refer the 
committee. It is true that, on the Portage, the 
same advantage can scarcely be expected from 
the use of locomotive power, as on the Phila- 
delphia and Columbia railroad ; but, on the 
other hand, if the views taken in that report be 
correct, a large diminution may be made in the 
amount of stationary and locomotive power, 
Wand in the number of horses which would be 
[requisite, and an accommodation given to an 
irregular trade, which could not be effected by 
leaving it open to the principle of private com- 
petition. 

A view was taken in the report referred to, 
[which it may be proper to express in more de- 
tail — this is, “ that should transportation on the 
proposed railroads be effected by agents or re- 
sponsible lessees of the Commonwealth, the 
objections which have been made to the Penn- 
sylvania line of communication, as presenting, 
in its portage, dangers of delay and uncertainty, 
may be in a great measure avoided.” 

Should the railroads in question be public 
highways, it is not believed that any competi- 
tion would insure an adequate amount of pow- 
er, and a sufficient number of cars for trans- 
portation, to avoid delay during those seasons 
of the year when the trade on the canals would 
|be most active; and if it were otherwise, as 
there can be no obligation on any particular 
carrier to transport what might be offered him, 
it would be necessary for an owner sending 
produce or merchandize by the canal, to accom- 
pany it, or to engage the services of an agent on 
whom he could depend, at the point of tran- 
shipment, to forward it. It would be otherwise, 
under either of the arrangements which have 
been suggested ; it would be only necessary, 
in either case, to consign it to the care of the 
transporting agent at Columbia, or at either of 
[the points of termination of the Allegany Port- 
age, as the case might be, and the articles 
consigned would, as a matter of course, be 
[forwarded without delay or risk, to the proper 
address. 

The perfect facility and certainty which may 
be given to the largest business, under the ar- 
rangement proposed, may be judged of from the 
[accommodation afforded by the Manchester 
and Liverpool railroad. On that railroad, a 
trade and travel so far unexampled, and certain- 
ly beyond what may be anticipated for many 
years on any line of railroad in this country, 
are accommodated daily without the least de- 
lay, interruption or embarrassment, on two 
tracks of rails ; and the line (to use the expres- 
sion of the board of directors) appears ordina- 
rily “ almost a desert.” Indeed, under proper 
regulations, there appears to be no limit to the 
business which a double track of railroad, un- 
der proper regulations, can accommodate. In 
this respect, the most spacious canal cannot 
compare with it, because the capability of this 
last is necessarily limited by the number of 
boats which can be passed through its lock of 
greatest lift in a given time. It is not, however, 
hazarding too much to say that, with trade very 
inconsiderable in comparison with the present 
trade of the Manchester and Liverpool railroad, 
the most serious embarrassments might be an- 
ticipated on a railroad on which transportation 
should be effected by individuals. 

The third inquiry of the committee is, “ would 
you recommend that the Commonwealth, by 
its officers, should become the transporter ; or 
or that the improvement should be leased for a 
term of years to a company, that should 
bound to transport at certain specified rates of 
toll and transportation ? ’ 

I should think the latter plan the more advi- 
visable. I can entertain no doubt that, after a 
very short period, an estimate, sufficiently ac- 
curate, of tne amount of trade on each of the 
two railroads, might be made, to admit of an 
arrangement between the Commonwealth and 
a transporting company, which would be fair 
and equitabte ; and if certain rates of toll and 
transportation were fixed on by the proper au- 
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thority, that proposals would be made by a 
sufficient number of responsible individuals, or 
associations, for the privilege of transportation, 
to insure a fair compensation to the Common- 
wealth lor the use of its railroads, and the most 
complete accommodation to the public. It 
would be desirable, that as much time as possi- 
ble should be afforded to responsible individu- 
als or associations, who might be disposed to 
submit proposals, to make the necessary in- 
quiry and investigations, and to enable the 
agents of the Commonwealth to act advisedly 
in any arrangement which might be entered 
into. No delay in the use of the railroads, as 
soon as any considerable portion of either of 
them was in readiness, need result from this 
cause. The officers of the Commonwealth 
might proceed to procure the necessary loco- 
motive engines, cars and carriages, and to make 
all other arrangements, in the same manner as if 
the Commonwealth were to be the transporter. 
If an arrangement was made with a transport- 
ing company, the engines and cars, if .of suit- 
able construction, would be received of the 
Commonwealth without loss. If no disposition 
was made of the railroads, the agents of the 
Commonwealth would then be prepared to 
effect the transportion of passengers and mer- 
chandize at the earliest moment after the roads, 
or any productive portion of them, were in 
readiness. 

The fourth inquiry of the committee is, in 
the event of a lease to a transporting company, 
“ what would be necessary, on the part of the 
Commonwealth, beyond the completion of the 
railroads, and what precautions should be 
taken to insure their preservation 1” 

This inquiry has been in part answered in 
what has already been saia. In order to ac- 
commodate the trade on two important lines of 
railroad, constructed by the Commonwealth, 
extensive warehouses would be necessary at 
the points of termination of the Philadelphia 
and Columbia, and Allegany Portage railroads, 
and probably others of a smaller size at many 
points on the line of the former. Workshops 
for the purpose of repairing both engines and 
cars, and water stations and engine sheds, 
would be necessary on each line. An adequate 
provision, in these respects, might be made by 
the Commonwealth in the first instance, with a 
view to more extensive arrangements, as the 
trade might require them. 

In order to insure the preservation of the 
railroads, it might be made the duty of the 
transporting company on each road, to keep 
the line of railroad in good order, with permis- 
sion to make such extensions, in the way of 
turn-outs, turning platforms, warehouses, and 
repairing shops, as experience might show to be 
necessary. Or an officer of the Commonwealth 
might be kept on each railroad, for the pur- 
pose of making such repairs and extensions. 

In the former case, a company would, of 
course, expect any necessary disbursements 
for repairs of the railroad, or extensions, to be 
an offset in the payment of its annual dues. It 
would therefore be proper for the Common- 
wealth to guard against unnecessary or injudi- 
cious expenditure, by providing that no claims 
for repairs or extensions should be paid, unless 
the expenditure were made on the authority of 
some engineer of standing, and except on his 
certificate that the same had been judiciously 
made ; or, the disbursements made by a com- 
pany might be submitted annually to such an 
engineer, and subjected to any deductions 
which he might deem reasonable. 

I believe, sir, that I have now replied to the 
different queries of the committee. I fear I may 
not have explained my views as clearly as i 
would have wished. 1 must plead, as my apo- 
Jogy for the hasty manner in which they are 
presented, the necessity of leaving Harrisburgh 
to-morrow morning, and the little time conse- 
quently at my disposal. Such as they are, 
tney are with great pleasure submitted ; and 1 
shall be gratified if they should prove of use to 


lthc committee in the investigation they are 
making. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, M. Robinson. 

The Iron Steamboat Alburkh a. — This ves- 
sel is new in the river Niger, with the Quorra 
steamboat, and seems to have been the favor- 
ite of the two vessels since they departed on 
their interesting expedition. The advantages of 
iron vessels in warm climates are ably pointed 
out in a short extract we gave in our last num- 
ber from Chambers’ Journal ; and these ad- 
vantages seem in no wise exaggerated in the 
instance of the Alburkha, according to reports 
received from those embarked in her. This ves- 
sel was built by Mr. Laird, of Liverpool, for the 
purpose of navigating the shoal water of the 
river, and we understand that he has since con- 
structed another for the interior navigation of 
Ireland. We have no doubt that these vessels, 
from their vast superiority over thofce of wood, 
and their durable quality, will speedily be nu- 
merously employed. — [Nautical Magazine.] 

The Troy Steamboat. — By the following extract 
from the “ Annual Register” for 1785 — ( 44 Occur - 
rencee” p. 95*—) it would appear that this boat is not 
ot a new construction. * The only difference between 
it and that here described, seems to be in the pro- 
pelling power, the one being by steam and the other, 
by sails. 

44 Edinburgh, Dec. 3. — Yesterday an experiment 
was made at Leith on a vessel of a new construction, 
the invention of a gentleman of this city. She consists 
of a vessel of about sixty feet long and seven broad, 
cut into lengthways, the sections placed at about seven 
feet distance, and joined at top by strong beams 
planked over, so as to represent upon deck a vessel 
of the ordinary proportions, 60 feet by 15. The ex- 
periment fully answered expectation, notwithstanding 
one of the principal sails was by accident, prevented 
from being properly set. She was attended by the 
king's boat at Leith, which is reckoned a fast sailing 
boat of her size ; but the new vessel outsailed her, and 
when the breeze increased left her about a mile in 
four. It was found that the above vessel is capable 
of carrying double the quantity of sail of one of the or- 
dinary construction and of the same length and breadth, 
and has teis peculiar advantage that she only draws 
two feet and a half of water.” 

The gain by this construction, as in the Troy boat, 
is in an increase ot speed and a diminution of the draft 
of water. — [Nat. Gaz.] 

* There is this other difference, thnt Mr. Bur- 
den's boat consists of two perfect cylinders. — [E d. 
N. Y. A m.] 

Internal Improvement. — The good people of the 
upper part of the State are putting their shoulders to 
the wheel in the great cause of internal improvg. 
ment. The contemplated rail road from Athens to 
Augusta is now employing all their energies. The 
last Banner says, 44 our public spirited townsmen, 
Messrs. Williams, Camak and Shannon, returned a 
few days since from the counties of Greene and 
Morgan, where they had been for the purposojof 
procuring subscriptions to the stock of the Georgia 
Rail Road Company. Their success in those coun- 
ties was truly gratifying to the friends ol internal im- 
provements, and places the entire success of the pro- 
ject beyond a doubt. Wc now look upon the matter 
as entirely settled. A very short time will witness 
the commencement of a system of internal improve, 
ment in Georgia, which must, at no distant day, place 
her proudly by the side of her most exalted and flou- 
rishing sisters.” — [Georgian.] 

[From the Journal t of Commerce .] 

Superior Court — May 27. — Judge Jones, presiding. 
Mile's Burke against the Camden and Amboy Rail 

Road and Transportation Line. — Damage laid at 

$looo. 

This was an action to recover damages for injuries 
done to plaintiffs goods, whilst being forwarded by 
defendants from Philadelphia to New York. 

From the evidence adduced on the part of the plain- 
tiff*, it appeared that his son, Master Joseph Burke, 
left Philadelphia on the 21st of December last in the 
defendants' steam boat. On that occasion, Master 
Burke brought with him his own private wardrobe, a 
theatrical wardrobe, containing forty or fifty dresses, 
two violins and a trunk full of music in print and ma 
nuscript. The baggage thus designated exceeded in 
weight what passengers are permitted to carry with- 
i out paying for it, and 91 50 charged for the surplus. 


The baggage of all the passengers in the steam boat 
was put in a wooden crate or crib, which remained 
on the deck of the steam boat until it reached Bor- 
dentown. The crate with its contents was then being 
lifted from the boat by a crane which stood on the 
wharf, and whilst it was suspended in the air, the 
strap of the crane broke and the crate fell into the 
w r ater, where it remained about twenty minutes before 
it was raised out of it. Master Burke's baggage was 
in consequence entirely saturated with water. The 
value of the property before this accident, was esti- 
mated at $200 for the two fiddles, $300 for the mu- 
sic, and from $1000 to $1600 for the dresses, all of 
which articles were considerably injured, and some 
of them rendered altogether useless by their immer- 
sion in the water. 

In bringing the action, the plaintiff* regarded the 
defendants as common Carriers, and on that ground 
sought to render them responsible. They also endea- 
vored to show that the defendants were guilty of neg- 
ligence in not having sufficiently manned the rope 
before the accident, and having usod it for too long 
a period without repair or renewal. The defendants 
admitted that the rope was not calculated to last 
more than a year, and it had been nearly eight 
months in use when the accident occurred. When 
the ropo broke, a thicker one was substituted in its 
place, which the plaintiff* maintained was a tacit ad- 
mission that the first rope was not sufficiently strong. 

On the part of the defence, Master Burke was 
cross examined as to his age, and how the profits of 
his profession as an actor were applied by his father. 

To these questions he answered that he did not 
consider himself more than 15 years old, that he 
had been an actor during the last ten years, and wa9 
altogether ignorant bow his lather applied the pro- 
fits derived from his [Master Burke’s] acting. 

The object of the defendants’ counsel in putting 
these questions, was to show that the property on 
acoount of which this action was bronght, had been 
purchased with the profits of Master Burke’s acting, 
and also with a design to show that these profits 
were received and retained by # the plaintiff* merely 
in trust for his son ; — in which case the present ac- 
tion should have been brought in the name of Master 
Burke's guardian. 

The Court remarked that the father was entitled 
to hts son's earnings, and unless it could be shown 
that his father had invested those earnings in his 
son’s name, or had made a written agreement on 
the subject, the counsel's objection would not hold 
good. 

It was then contended that the public notice given 
by the defendants in their advertisements, &c. that 
all baggage should be carried at the risk of the trav- 
eller, rendered the present case different from that 
of common carriers, and prevented the defendants 
being liablo unless they had neglected to provide 
proper and sufficient means of transport. That in 
the present case, the sufficiency of transport having 
been provided, depended whether the erane was suffi- 
cient for the purpose of raising the crate from on 
board, and to prove that it was, several witnesses 
were called, who deposed that the strap attached to 
the crane was formed of a rope 41-2 inches thick, 
which was sufficient to raise three or four ions ; and 
that the crates of goods in the steamboats never ex- 
ceeded or perhaps amounted to 3000 lbs. weight, and 
were more generally about 23 cwt. The strap of the 
crane was also served or twined over, as ropes arc 
done in ships, and after it broke, no natural defect or 
injury from time or the weather could be perceived 
in it, nor could its breaking be in any way accounted 
lor except by attributing it to pure accident. 

It was also shown that Master Burke had fre- 
quently travelled on this line before, and had been 
informed that the proprietors would not be answera- 
ble for any injuries done to passengers' baggage or 
losses which they might sustain. 

These were the principal points urged on the part 
of the defence. 

The Court summed up the evidence and comment, 
ed on it, and advised the jury, in order that the law 
points involved in this case might be considered 
hereafter, to find for the plaintiff*, on the ground that 
the defendants were common carriers, and therefore 
liable for the losses sustained by the plaintiff*. The 
jury would also find a special verdict relative to the 
question of negligence, and if by possibility they 
found a verdict on both points, it would probably stand 
good. 

The jury returned a verdict of $5oo damages and 
6 cents cost. 

And that there had been no negligence on the part 
of the defendants. 

Counsel for the plaintiff, Messrs# Graham — for the 
defendant, Mr. Anthon. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


Animal Mechanics , or Proofs of Design in 

the Animal Frame . [From the Library of 
j Useful Knowledge.] 

(Continued from page 337.) 

PART II. 

£ Showing the Application of the Living Forces. 

Amongst the least informed people, and 
in remote villages, there are old laws and 
rules regarding health, sickness, and wounds, 
which might be thought to come from mere 
experience ; but they are, on the contrary, 
for the most part, the remains of forgotten 
theories and opinions, laid down by the 
learned of former days. Portions of know, 
ledge, it would appear, confined at first to a 
select part of society, are in the progress of 
time diffused generally, and may be recog- 
nized in the aphorisms of the poor. These 
are traced to their source only by the curi- 
ous few, who like to read old books, and to 
observe how that which is originally right, 
becomes, through prejudice and ignorance, 
distorted and fantastical. 

If a very little exact knowledge of the 
structure of our own frames were more ge- 
nerally diffused, charity would .be advanced, 
empirics could hardly maintain their influ- 
ence, and medical men might have a further 
motive to desire professional eminence. 

Men suppose that the knowledge of their 
own bodies must be a science locked up 
from them, because of the language in which 
it is conveyed ; or they take away their 
thoughts from it, as from the contemplation 
of danger, unwilling to survey the slight ties 
by which they hold their lives. They are 
like persons for the first time at sea, who 
shudder to calculate how many circumstan- 
ces must concur to speed the frail vessel on 
its voyage, and how little is between them 
and the deep. It is then a mean and timid 
spirit that shuts out from our contemplation 
the finest proofs of Divine Providence. Ga- 
len’s treatise on the uses of the parts of the 
human body was composed as a hymn to 
the Creator, and abounds in demonstrations 
of a Supreme Cause ; and when Cicero de- 
sires to prove the existence of the Deity 
from the order and beauty of the universe, 
he surveys the body of man, deeming no- 
thing more godlike, as marking man’s supe- 
riority to the brutes, than the privilege of 
contemplating his own condition, since it 
teaches him the ways of Providence, from a 
knowledge of which come piety and all the 
virtues. 

Although we are writing under the title 
of Animal Mechanics, the reader must be 
aware that we cannot proceed much farther 
on mechanical principles alone. At least, 
before we have it in our power to illustrate 
particular parts of the animal frame by re- 
ference to those principles, we must have 
the proofs before us that we are considering 
a living body. It is the principle of life 
which distinguishes the studies of the phy- 
siologist from the other branches of uatural 
knowledge. To lose sight of this distinc- 
tion is to tread back the path, and to engage 
once more in the vain endeavor to explain 
the phenomena of life on mechanical princi- 
ples. We have taken mechanics in their ap- 
plication to mechanical structure in the liv- 
ing body, because they give obvious proofs 
of design, and in a manner that admits of 
no cavil. Yet, although those proofs are 
very clear in themselves, they are not so well 
calculated to warm and exalt our sentiments 


as these which we have now to offer, in tak- 
ing a wider view of the animal economy. 

In entering on the second department of 
this treatise, the reader may be startled at 
the subjects of discussion, but this comes also 
from ignorance of their nature. Much may 
be learned from the observation of things 
familiar. Their perpetual recurrence ban- 
ishes reflection respecting them, but it i < the 
business of philosophy to make us alive to i 
the importance of that which we have been 
accustomed to from childhood, and have 
therefore long ceased to observe with atten- 
tion. 

In the first chapter of this second part we 
shall continue to examine the operations of 
the animal body, independently of the agen- 
cy of the living property : we shall consider it 
as a merd hydraulic machine. Following 
the blood in its circle through cisterns and 
conduit pipes, we shall point out the applica- 
tion of the principles of this science, as we 
formerly did those of mechanics, and so ar- 
rive at the like conclusions by a different 
course. And as we before found every mus- 
cular fibre adjusted with mechanical preci- 
sion, so now we shall find every branch of 
an artery, or of a vein, taking that precise 
course and direction which the experience 
of the engineer shows to be necessary in 
laying the pipes of an engine. 

Having thus surveyed the mechanical ope- 
rations of the animal body, and the course of 
the fluids conveyed through it, on hydraulic 
principles, we shall consider ourselves as 
having advanced through the meaner to the 
higher objects of inquiry, and proceed to 
show how the principle of life bestows differ- 
ent endowments on the frame-work ; how 
motion originates in a manner quite different 
from that produced by mechanical forces ; 
how the sensibilities animate the living pro- 
perties of action ; how the different endow- 
ments of life correspond with each other, and 
exhibit power and design in a degree far su- 
perior to any thing that we observed in the 
mechanical adjustment of the parts or, the 
circulation of the fluids. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Circulation of the Blood upon 
' fHR Principles of Hydraulics. — In tracing 
the course of the circulation of the blood, it 
is natural to inquire how far the system of 
reservoirs, pipes and valves, which form the 
apparatus for conveying it, are constructed 
on the principles of hydraulics. 

We find this difficulty in the outset, that 
the vessels containing the blood are not rigid, 
like those the engineer employs in erecting 
hydraulic machinery. Instead of resem- 
bling pipes which convey water, and which 
receive the force of gravitation on them, 
they have both elasticity and an appropriate 
living power. The artery, the tube which 
conveys the blood out from the heart to the 
body, has a property of action in itself. Its 
elasticity and muscular power must derange 
those influences which we study in pure hy- 
draulics. 

There is to be found, notwithstanding, a 
great deal that is common to both, when we 
compare the tubes of an animal body with 
the hydraulic engine ; the capacity of the 
vessels ; the increase or diminution of their 
calibres ; their curves ; the direction of their 
branches — all these ought still to be on the 
same principles on which experience has 
taught men to form conduit pipes. We ought 
not to be indifferent to these proofs of de- 


sign, because we acknowledge that an infi- 
nitely superior power is brought into opera- 
tion in the animal body, and which is neces- 
sary to the circulation of the blood. It ren- 
ders the inquiry more difficult, but it does not 
obscure the inferences drawn from the con- 
sideration of the whole subject. 

We shall first present to our readers the 
simplest form of the heart. It is not neces- 
sary to detail the more complicated struc- 
ture of the human heart, where, in fact, two 
hearts are combined ; the fibres of the one 
continued into the fibres of the other, and 
the tubes twisting round one another so as 
to present the form which is familiar to eve- 
ry body. Although there are four intricate 
cavities, seven tubes conveying the blood 
into them, and two conveying it out of them, 
we shall, for the purpose of considering the 
forces circulating the blood, and comparing 
the living vessels with pipes, present the 
heart ana vessels as simple ; yet with perfect 
truth, being, in fact, the heart and vessels of 
animals of more simple structure. 


Fig. 1. 



The action of the heart is this : the blood 
returns from the body by veins into the si- 
nus, or auricle,* A, and distends it ; this si- 
nus is surrounded with muscular fibres ; by 
the distention or elongation of these fibres 
they are excited, and the sinus contracts and 
propels the blood into the ventricle B. The 
ventricle is, more muscular ; it is, in fact a 
powerful hollow muscle ; it is excited by the 
distention, and contracts and propels the 
blood into the artery, C. 

We understand, then, that every heart 
must, at least, consist of two cavities alter- 
nating in their action ; that the vessel which 
carries the blood to them is called a vein ; 
and that the vessel which carries the blood 
out from them is the artery. 

The first thing that strikes a person exa- 
mining the heart is the extraordinary intri- 
cacy of the cavities, from the interlacing of 
its muscular fibres, and he naturally says 
that they appear ill calculated for convey- 
ing a fluid through them. There is an at- 
traction between fluids and solids, he might 
observe, and this attraction is increased by 
the extension of the surfaces of the pillars 
and cords which he sees in the interior of the 
heart. 

We must remind him that the blood is 
coming back from the body, having per- 
formed very different offices, in different 
parts, and has parted with different proper- 
ties in the several organs it has supplied. 
There is, in that stream of blood which en* 
ters through the vein, a new supply of fluid, 

* Auricle, from auricula , the flap of the ear, is a name 
given to the sinus, because a comer of it hangs over like 
a clog's ear. 
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which has come by digestion, the material 
for making fresh blood, as well as that which 
has run the circle. These two fluids must 
be thoroughly mixed together, and no doubt 
this is one of the offices provided for by the 
intricacy of the interior of the heart. 

1 55 Again, looking to the recesses of the cavi- 
ties formed between the fleshy columns, and 
behind the valves, we might suppose that the 
blood would remain there stagnant. There 
are cavities, or recesses, too, in the remote 
parts of the circulating vessels, where we 
might suspect that the influence of the stream 
would not be felt, and a stagnation might 
.take place. But there is attraction between 
the particles of fluids, as well as between 
the fluids and their containing tubes. Let 
us see then how, in this figure, a stream of 

Fig. 2. 



water, carried through a cistern of water, 
will, by its friction, draw after it the water in 
the cistern, and carry it above its natural 
level, and over the side of the vessel. 

The stream entering the reservoir, A, by 
the pipe, B, carries with it all the water, C, 
which stands above the level of its upper 
surface. By this we see that the stream of 
blood entering into the heart, even if its cavi- 
ties were not emptied at each impulse, as 
some contend they are, would draw out the 
blood from its recesses, so that no part could 
remain stagnant, but, on the contrary, all 
would be carried in eddies round the irregu- 
larities, until they took the direction of the 
great artery, in which they would be per- 
fecly combined. 

The next thing to be noticed partakes of 
the nature of a mechanical provision — we 
mean the action of the valves. 

We must here remark, that the opening 
into the ventricle is very different from that 
which leads out of it, the latter being much 
smaller* Medical writers describe this as if 
it were nothing to them, and a mere acci- 
dent* But it must be recollected that a stream 
of water entering a reservdir is in a very 
different condition from that which is going 
out of it ; it is on this principle that the 
mouths ( ostia is the anatomical term) of the 
ventricle are differently formed, and it is 
this difference which makes the structure 
of the valves which guard those passages so 
dissimilar and so appropriate. Without at- 
tention to this we should follow our medi- 
cal authorities, and call this variety in the 
mechanical adaptation a mere playfulness in 
nature. It is more agreeable to us to see a 
precision of design visible at the first step of 
this inquiry. 

The valves of the heart are regular flood- 
gates, which close the openings against the 
retrograde motions of the blood. They are 
not all of the same mechanical construction, 
and their difference deserves the reader’s at- 
tention as proving design in this hydraulic 
machinery. 

The falve which we have first to describe 
closes the opening betwixt the auricle, or 
sinus, and the ventricle, and prevents the 


'action of the ventricle propelling the blood 
back again into the auricle. 

It is a web, or membrane, resembling a 
sail when bagged by the wind. The blood 
catches the margin of this membrane, and 
distends it as the wind does the stay-sail, or 
gib, of a vessel, which it much resembles, 
being triangular and pointed. There are 
three of these membranes, and the valve is 
called tricuspid , or three-pointed. Three 
membranes, then, of this kind, combining and 
being floated back upon the inouth of the 
opening, effectually close it. 

The illustration of the action of these 
valves by a sail is so perfect, that if the 
reader will have patience to attend to those 
little contrivances which the mariner finds 
necessary for strengthening his canvass, and 
giving to it the full influence of the wind, he 
will have an accurate idea of the adjustment 
of these floating valves. 


Fig. 3. 



To carry on the comparison : one edge 
of the stay-sail is extended upon the stay, A 
A, and tied to it by hanks. The edges of 
the sails, called the leeches , have a bolt-rope 
run along them ; and on the edge where it is 
I attached, the canvass is strengthened by be- 
ing hemmed down or tabled. In the same 
way as the foot of the sail, or lower mar- 
gin, is strengthened with the bolt-rope, just 
so are the valves strengthened at their edges 
and their corners. Where the two ropes 
join in the loose corner of the sail, they form 
a clue — a loop to which tackle is attached ; 
the valve has such a corner so strengthened, 
and has a cord attached. The corners ot 
the sail are strengthened by additional por- 
tions of canvass called patches ; so are the j 
valves strengthened where their tendons are 



infixed. To the corner or clue, B, ropes 
are attached which are called the sheets , C 
C. These being drawn tight, spread out 
the foot of the sail to one side or the other, 
according to the direction of the wind, and 
the tack the ship is on ; the valves have also 
their tackle ; and, in short, we shall find a 
resemblance to all the parts of a sail in the 
valves of the heart* 


| One edge of the triangular valve is tied to 
the margin of the opening, as one of the 
leeches of the sail is attached to the stay ; 
the opposite corner is loose, and floats, as the 
sail does in tacking, until the blood, bearing 
against it as the wind bears against the sail, 
bags and distends it ; the corner is then held 
down by tendons, for there are cords attached 
to the corner of the valve, as well as to the 
corner of the sail. These the anatomists 
call cordce tendinece , B B, which in their of- 
fice have an exact resemblance to the ropes 
called the sheets of the sail. They arc de- 
licate tendons attached to the margin of the 
valve, and they prevent the margin from 
being carried back into the auricle. 

Indian Rubber Water-Proof. — This sub- 
stance is every day becoming of increasing im- 
portance. For harness and various other farm- 
ing and domestic purposes, it will at no dis- 
tant day be used. The following is from the 
Ohio State Journal : 

Having heard much said of late in favor of 
Jewitt’s water-proof, as rendering leather per- 
fectly tight, I witnessed an experiment on Sa- 
turday last, showing the improvement of the 
leather as to its durability ; and were there not 
a number of the most respectable citizens pre- 
sent, I should hesitate to state the fact and pub- 
lish it to the world. Two pieces of leather, of 
equal thickness, were tried upon a grindstone, 
under a pressure of a weight of 12 lbs. In the 
first place, the leather in its natural state was 
placed upon the stone, which was revolved 
1500 times ; then the piece saturated underwent 
jtlie same operation 3000 times ; and when 
compared, it was found not to be so much worn 
as the leather in its original state. From the 
test made, 1 have no hesitation in giving it as 
my opinion, that leather thus prepared will last 
twice as long as that in its original state. When 
it is considered that in addition to its rendering 
leather perfectly impervious to water, it adds 
100 per cent, to the wear, its value to the Ame- 
rican people is almost incalculable. 

P. H. Olmsted. 
Columbus, March 18, 1834. 

From the Eclectic Journal we extract the 
following : 

In our former notices of this valuable article, 

I we omitted mentioning particularly its benefi- 
cial applicability to all kinds of leather harness. 
It could not fail to have been observed by 
every individual who has had the opportunity, 
that those parts of harness composed of leather 
are, in general, injured infinitely more by wet- 
ting and drying, both by rain and sweating of 
the horse, than by friction or actual wear. By 
wetting and drying, the leather becomes hard 
and unpliant, in which condition it cracks and 
breaks. But let the harness be saturated with 
the water-proof, and neither water nor sweat 
can penetrate it, and the leather must remain 
as soft and pliable after exposure to wet as be- 
fore. This will certainly render the harness 
more durable, as well as less liable to chafe or 
gall the horse. 

In conclusion, we will repeat the suggestions 
of Col. Jewitt, that his composition will be 
equally as applicable to wood as leather, and by 
excluding tjie water from its pores, vastly in- 
crease its durability. If future experiment con- 
firms this suggestion, as we have strong reason 
to hope it will, the advantages which hydrau- 
lics, and particularly the shipping interest, will 
receive from this discovery, will be incalcu- 
lable. 

The Chinese Wall. — According to a state- 
ment in the “ Morgenblatt,” the celebrated 
Chinese wall was erected 213 years before the 
birth of Christ, against the Mongolese. It is 
714 German miles long, 14 feet thick, and 26 
feet high ; so that with the same materials, a 
wall, one foot in thickness and 23 in height, 
might be carried twice round the whole world. 
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Years. — The word Year is purely Saxon, 
and is supposed by some to be derived from 
<Bra: whilst others deduce both words from 
the Greek ear , or Latin ver (Spring) ; because 
many of the ancients were in the habit of da- 
ting the commencement of the year from spring. 
In the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, 
the word year is expressive of a ring or circle. 
The Egyptians also represented it by a snake 
placed in a circular position, with its tail in its 
mouth ; whence, perhaps the name of the Zo- 
diac, or that imaginary circle which is made 
by the sun in the heavens, during the twelve 
months. The time in which the sun performs 
its journey through the twelve signs of the Zo- 
diac comprehends 365 days, 5 hours, 48 mi- 
nutes, and 48 seconds, and is therefore styled 
the Natural, Solar, or Tropical Year. The Si- 
dereal, or Astral year, is the time which elapses 
from the sun’s passage from any particular fix- 
ed star, until its return to it again, and is just 
twenty minutes and twenty.nine seconds longer 
than the natural or solar year. The Lunar 
year consists of twelve lunar months, or that 
period during which the moon passes twelve 
times through its various phases, or changes. 
The common or civil year, in use with us and 
established by law, contains 365 days during 
three successive years , but in each fourth year 
an intercalary or additional day is inserted, in 
order to make up the number 366, such addi- 
tional day being considered equivalent to the 
time lost by not counting the five hours and 
forty-nine minutes at the end of each of the four 
years, from one Bissextile or Leap year to ano- 
ther. The word leap sufficiently explains the 
act of passing over the hours in question. This 
plan was invented by Julius Caesar, or by Sosi- 
genes, the Egyptian mathematician, who as- 
sisted him in rectifying the Calendar. The ad- 
ditional or intercalary day is with us always 
placed in the month of February, which conse- 
quently in Leap Year consists of twenty.nine 
days, the usual number being twenty-eight. 
Caesar placed it in the month of March, by 
reckoning the sixth day of the calends of that 
month twice over , hence the term Bissextile , 
from the words bis (twice) and sex (six), or 
sextilis (sixth day). But by the Gregorian al-, 
teration, the fourth year coming at the close of 
a century is not a leap year, unless the number 
of hundreds be a multiple of four. Thus 1600 
was a leap year, 1700 and 1800 were not, 2000 
will be. The reckoning of time by the course 
of the sun or moon was attempted in various 
ways by different ancient nations ; but they, 
finding that their minor divisions of time did 
not correspond with the courses in question, 
endeavored to prevent confusion by ordaining 
a certain number of days to be intercalated , or 
inserted, out of the common order, so as to 
preserve the equation of time. The Egyptian 
year (as used by Ptolemy) consisted of 365i 
days, which were divided into twelve months 
of thirty days each, besides five intercalary 
days at the end. The Egyptian Canicular , or 
natural year, was computed from one heliacal 
rising of the star Sirius, or Canicula , to the 
next. By the regulation of Solon, the Rncient 
Greek year was lunar , and consisted of twelve 
months ; each containing thirty and twenty, 
nme days, alternately ; and, in every revolution 
of nineteen years, the third, fifth, eighth, ele- 
venth, sixteenth, and nineteenth, it had an *n- 
tercalary month, in order to keep the New and 
F ull Moons to the same seasons of the year. 
The ancient Jewish year was the same as the 
Greek one, only that it was made to agree with 
the Solar year by adding eleven and sometimes 
twelve days at the end ; or an intercalary 
month when necessary. The modern Jewish 
year consists of twelve lunar months general- 
ly ; but sometimes of thirteen, that is, when an 
intercalary month is inserted. The Turkish 
year consists of twelve lunar months of thirty 
and twenty-nine days alternately, sometimes of 
thirteen. The ancient Roman year, as settled 
by Romulus, was lunar , but contained onlv ten 
months, which were irregular, and compre- 
hended 304 days in all ; being a number fifty 


| j day 8 short of the true lunar year, and sixty-one 
| days of the solar . Romulus added the requi- 
site number of days at the end of the year., 
Numa Porapilius added two months, making 
the year to consist of 355 days, thereby ex- 
ceeding the lunar year by one day, but being 
jshort of the solar one by ten days. Julius Cae- 
sar, during. his third consulship, and whilst he 
| was Pontifex Maximus, or high priest of Rome, 
i reformed the calendar by regulating the months 
according to their present measure, and adding 
an intercalary day every fourth year to the 
month of February ; but he being assassinated 
| before his plan could be fully brought into ope- 
, [ration, the Emperor Augustus perfected and 
||establi8hed what his kinsman had begun. The 
j Julian year, which consisted of 365 days and 6 
hours, was, however, still incorrect ; for it was 
found to be too long by about 11 minutes, which 
in 131 years would be equal to one day ; conse- 
quently, there was a further reformation of the 
calendar by Pope Gregory, in the 1582. He 
cut off eleven days, by calling the fourth of Oc- 
tober the fifteenth. This alteration of the style 
was gradually adopted in the several countries 
I of the European continent; bnt in Russia, in 
some of the Swiss cantons, and in the countries 
of the East, the old style is still preserved. The 
Parliament of England adopted the Gregorian 
plan, in 1752, by enacting that eleven days 
should be omitted that year, all dates therefore, 
previous to 1752, are said to be according to 
the Old Style : whilst those since that period 
jare deemed to be according to the New Style. 
In 1800, which was properly a bissextile, or 
leap year, the intercalary day was omitted ; 
hence the difference between the old and new 
style is now twelve days. The Gregorian re- 
gulation does not absolutely preclude all error 
in future ; but that is likely to be so trifling, as 
not to require particular attention. The be- 
ginning of the year has by no means been the 
same in different ages and countries. The 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the Jews, in all 
civil affairs, began it at the autumnal equinox. 
The ecclesiastical year among the Jews, the 
common year of the Persians, and of the Romans 
under Romulus, commenced in spring : a mode 
still followed in many of the Italian states. 
Both the equinoxes , as well as the summer sol - 
\stice , were each the commencing date in some 
'of the states of Greece. The Roman year, 
from the time of Numa, began on the calends 
of January ; the Arabs and Turks compute 
from the 16th of July ; the Christian clergy for- 
|merly commenced the year on the 25th of| 
March* — a method observed in Great Britain, 
generally, in civil affairs, until 1752; from 
which period our civil year has begun on the 
1st of January, except in some few cases, in 
which it still commences on the “ Day of An- 
nunciation,” or the 25th of March. In Scotland, 
the year was, by a proclamation, bearing date so 
early as the 27th of November, 1599, ordered 
'thenceforth to commence in that kingdom on 
the 1st of January, instead of the 25th of 
March. The English Church, still, in her so- 
lemn service, renews the year on the First 
Sunday in Advent , which is always that next 
to or on St. Andrew's Day . Our ancestors, 
after the establishment of Christianity, usually 
began their year at Christmas , and reckoned the 
commencement of their ter a from the incarna- 
tion, or birth of Christ. William the Conqueror, 
howevter, introduced the method of substituting 
the first year of his own reign for the Christian 
aera. At subsequent periods, the English re- 
verted to the ancient custom ; but all State 
proclamations, patents, charters, and aets of 
Parliament, have continued to he dated from 
the commencement of the reigns of the respec- 
tive sovereigns, with the addition of the words, 

“ and in the year of our Lord,” &c. The Rus- 
sian government did not adopt the Christian 
kra until the time of Peter, in 1725; their pre- 
vious practice had been to reckon from the 
world’s age, or the year of the creation . 

Cream or Tartar, rubhed upon soiled white 
| kid gloves, cleanses them very much. I 


AGRICULTURE, 


[ From the New - York Farmer. J 
Cultivation of Grape Vines in Pots . By the 
Editor. 

Very considerable attention is now being 
paid, by gardeners in England, to the cultiva- 
tion of the vine in pots. In some instances 
the long cuttings from large vines are curled 
around the inside of the pot, leaving above the 
soil but one or two eyes, which, in consequence 
of the numerous roots that are made, speedily 
obtain a vigorous growth. By giving the 
vines a circular training, they will become 
quite ornamental, and take up but compara- 
tively little space. By putting the pot con- 
taining the vine in another, and filling the 
space between them with soil, a uniform mois- 
ture may be easily preserved. To families 
living in towns and cities, the subject is of 
much importance ; to the ladies in particular 
we recommend it. Mr. Meams, gardener 
to the Duke of Portland, thus expresses him- 
self in the Horticultural Register, on this 
method of cultivating them in England : 

“ By my method I shall introduce vines in- 
to any farmer’s garden in the kingdom, where 
none had previously been ; and at the ex- 
pense of little besides ten or twelve lights of 
glass will insure him from 500 to 1000 ffi\e 
bunches of good grapes the first season ! If 
any one can boast the same, the fact has nev- 
er been laid before the public, else it is likely 
I should have seen it. I go thus far, on pur- 
pose to raise a curiosity, and to excite every 
degree of emulation, knowing, that if such 
can be excited, the system will very soon dis- 
cover itself to be most important to the coun- 
try. The successful cultivation of the grape 
is certainly one of the simplest branches o« 
the art, both in pots and in borders ; if a vine 
be left entirely to itself it will soon become 
fructiferous, after having been for years un- 
der the most rigid discipline to little purpose. 
A vine, excited to a high degree of luxuriance, 
is neither the most fruitful nor produces the 
finest or best grapes. I have seen Ham- 
burghs, from three to six and eight pounds 
weight each bunch ! The vines comparative- 
ly weak, and vine border very shallow, and 
by no means rich ! 

“ As curiosity will be created by such a re- 
mark, 1 beg to state that such grapes were 
repeatedly produced by a Mr. Minnett, for- 
merly gardener to Mrs. Powes, Berwick 
House, near Shrewsbury. 

“ I have there seen bunches of Hamburghs 
from fifteen to sixteen inches long, and from 
eight to ten inches across the shoulders ; the 
berries all of a perfect black, as close as they 
could grow together, and the size of a boy’s 
large marbles. 

“ I have coiled into pots this season upwards 
of a hundred branches; forty and more of 
which 1 have got into action. I shall con- 
tinue to introduce others till the middle of 
J une ; if I can starve them into dormancy by 
cold bleak exposure, or by burying them in 
clay-cold murkey graves or caves ! or by 
being sunk under a wall on a north aspect. 

I am begging of all my friends the long 
branches which they cut out in pruning, and 
as far as Somersetshire, Worcestershire, Stafc 
fordshirc, &c. &c., so that I expect, in a 
short time, to have a stock of plants sufficient 
to produce 1000 bunches the first season*” 
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“ Put in your cuttings of young wood, in 
coils of three, four, to five feet, blinding all 
the eyes, except the two uppermost. I choose 
to leave two eyes till the finest gets the lead, 
and is safe, for fear of accident to one alone ; 
I then slip the weakest off. If placed into a 
bottom heat, and the eyes be buried about an 
inch or two in the pots, in the course of coil- 
ing, by the time the best eye appears above 
the soil, as strong as the bud of a fine aspara- 
gus! the whole coils beneath will be com- 
pletely occupied with young active roots ; and 
by the time the shoots are four feet long, the 
pot will he a perfect mat of those eager feed- 
ers. Then shift and top the shoot and never 
leave on any laterals ; plunge as before into a 
fine bottom heat and encourage the main top- 
most eye alone to push ; and lead it on, but 
without laterals, till it is again four feet long; 
when, if the pot is full of roots, shift, top it as 
before, and encourage again the uppermost eye 
only to start ; and by the time it is another four 
feet, if not over-potted before, it will require a 
third shifting. If required, you may stop at eve- 
ry four foot, five or six times ; but three shill- 
ings will be found enough for the season ; and 
you had best not suffer it to reach above from 
twelve to twenty feet of clear bearing wood. 
At the end of the season you will have shoots 
one inch and a half diameter, and with fine 
bold eyes, and full of fine set bunches for the 
next season ! 

“You will readily perceive, that, by such an 
ehrly and abundant accumulation of young 
vigorous roots, and by such a top and bottom 
management, it is no extraordinary miracle to 
have every cutting a fruit bearing shoot at 
one season’s growth ; and by a proportional 
coil of large older wood, it will be equally ob- 
vious to you how readily such will produce a 
fine crop the first season !” 

“ The extraordinary progress of my grapes 
upon the coiled vines, placed in a bottom heat, 
# astonishes every one. In another season, 
when I have got my wood early ripened, I 
intend to start some in October, and to have 
plenty of fine ripe grapes by the middle of 
February. I have some at this time half 
grown, the branch being only cut from the 
vine, and placed in bottom heat 20th of No- 
vember ! 1 Can such things be !’ Yes, easily 
and simply so. I intend to keep some cod- 
ers as late as the middle or end of July, before 
they are excited, and then to place them in a 
bottom heat. The fruit, by doing so, will be 
perfectly ripe before the dull weather of autumn 
sets in, but not so with the wood ; by which 
circumstance they will retain the leaves vigor- 
ously through the winter, and consequently the 
fruit will retain its plumpness till April or May! 

“ You will now say this is going too far, but 
it undoubtedly may be done. New ripe 
grapes in February, and plenty of old grapes 
till the end of June ! There is little beyond 
the power of man, if he will but exert those 
faculties with which God has endowed him.” 


Uses and Cultivation of the Pie Plant or Rhu- 
barb. By D. F. Ames. [For the New- 
York Farmer and American Gardener’s 
Magazine.] 

Mr. W.eet, — America is blest with a 
favorable climate, and peopled by natives from 
all parts of the earth, who variously cultivate 
our various soil ; and yet our markets are 
not so well supplied with fruit and vegetables 
as those of less favored lands. This arises, 
in part, from the very limited demand for any 
thing out of the common way* Animal food 


is of a more heating and irritable nature than 
vegetable ; consequently less adapted for our 
summer season. Indeed, at any time, the 
wholesomeness as well as luxuriance of our 
table is greatly magnified by these saluta- 
ry additions. Among their number, I wish 
to call the attention of your readers to the 
Turkish rhubarb, rheum rkaponticum. This 
is a valuable plant* and only requires to be 
known to receive general cultivation ; it has 
the important recommendation of presenting 
itself for the table, when few others for a 
similar purpose are to be had. The petioles 
or steins of its large fan-like leaf are the part 
to be prepared. When the leaf is fully ex- 
panded, cut it close to the main stem, remove 
the green top, then deprive the stalk of 
its outer skin by stripping it down, and not by 
cutting with a knife ; then cut it in small lumps, 
not too thin, and either boil it in dumplings 
made of short paste, or bake it in tarts, using 
sugar, lemon, &c., to the taste. It is found great- 
ly to improve the flavor of apple tarts or pies, 
by mixing it in the proportion of one-third to 
two-thirds of apples. The latter fruit having 
been kept through the winter generally loses 
its flavor, and becomes flat and insipid. But 
the good housewife will soon find a variety of 
ways to cook this delightful plant. s I shall 
only add that it has the reputation of being 
very serviceable in aiding the discharge of 
bile, and conclude with a few remarks on its 
culture. The medical rhubarb is principally 
brought from the mountains of Tartary, and 
is the dried root of this plant. It grows there 
in great abundance upon the declivities of the 
mountains, preferring a light sandy soil, on 
the south side, but in the shade ; therefore 
procure a place in a warm shady border of 
your garden, loosen the earth, far and deep , 
enrich the spot with some rich light soil, and 
place the root upon a small quantity of old 
stable manure, so that its top, before any leaves 
have started, be six inches below the surface ; 
over the crown of the root, strew a little more 
manure and cover it with fine mould. In the 
spring, when the leaves begin to appear above ! 
ground, draw the earth round them, and when i 
the stem of the leaf has attained the length 
of six or eight inches, they may be cut for 
use. The main stem will attain the height oi 
six or eight feet. The root for planting may 
be obtained at the seed stores and nurseries. 

As early as February or March, some grow- 
ers of this plant put barrels or large boxes 
over the plants, and cover the whole with 
heating manure. Thus treated, they will 
grow very rapidly. Others let them stand 
in open warm situations, taking no other pains 
than keeping the ground free from weeds, 
and cut the leaves as wanted. They are pro. 
pagated by separating the suckers or roots 
from the main stem, in a few years one 
plant will make a dozen or more. 

D. F. Auss. 


Washing and Shearing Sheep. — When we 
wash sheep in warm weather to cleanse their 
wool it does not injure them, but if cold, it 
does, and sometimes introduces the rot. 

Washing common sheep’s wool on their 
backs is the best method to prepare it for card- 
ing, that I have observed, if it is well done ; 
and the best way to do this is to put the 
sheep in clean running water (to the number 
of 50 or 60) before we commence washing; 
thi£ soaks, and dissolves the dirt in the wool, 
so that even merino wool is made much clean- 
er. (This we discovered by a merino sheep 
jumping out of a boat and going to shore, and 
when we washed it, the wool that had been 


wet was considerably cleaner.) Then care- 
fully wash them the common way. 

Wool is much better, when shorn early, both 
for carding and wearing. 

£l have shorn my sheep from the 1st of 5th 
mo. (May,) to the 6th mo., (June,) and by 
several years* experience in carding wool, have 
found that the earlier wool is shorn the better 
it works in carding, even merino as well as 
common wool ; because it is more elastic, and 
softer: but when wool is shorn late in the 
season, it becomes dead and harsh, and is sub- 
ject, when carded, to nap : so that early 
shearing, keeping sheep in good order, and 
washing wool suitably, are material objects. 

According to my observation, about the latter 
end of April and the first week in May is 
mostly warm dry weather ; that if sheep were 
shorn about this time, their wool would card, 
and wear much better than when shorn late ; 
and they do as well with me as when their 
wool was taken off late, having a suitable 
shelter. 

The best method that I have observed of 
washing common wool after shearing is to 

{ rat 8 or 10 lbs. in a tub of cold, soft water; 
et it soak 30 or 40 minutes, then rub it slight- 
ly and rinse it out ; fill the tub with fresh 
wool as before, in the same water, and when 
thus done, rinse it in clean water, and shake it 
out loose for drying. Warm water takes the 
grease too clean . out of common wool for 
carding ; and it makes it harsh, and is more 
or less subject to be fulled ; soaking the wool 
dissolves the dirt, and this is all we want out 
of common wool ; to rub it slightly, for wool 
may be fulled by rubbing it much, and wool 
should not be fulled, for that will cause it to 
nap in carding ; to shake it out loose, for wool 
made loose and unconnected cards the best ; 
it is best not to empty the water until done 
washing, because the oftener we wash in the 
same water the cleaner wool will be ; for the 
grease in wool acts like soap, in cleansing it ; 
on this account it is preferable to wash the 
locks first, before we wash that which is for 
more particular use. 

Wool ought to be taken in before rain, for 
that injures it, by connecting, or interlocking 
the fibres; it also makes it harsh and com- 
pact. — [Ohio Aurora.] 

Cultivation op Garden Seeds. — Without 
great care in raising seeds, many kinds of 
garden plants will deteriorate or become of 
mixed varieties. It is not only necessary to 
make an early selection of the very best plants 
for seed, but those growing under all the cir- 
cumstances likely to produce the desirable pro- 
perties. If planted near each other, particu- 
larly if they flower at the same time, they 
are sure to mix, and, in nine instances out of 
ten, produce inferior plants. Among the vege- 
tables liable to hybridise are the brassica 
family, including cauliflowers, broccoli, cab- 
bage, turnips, &c., and different kinds of peas, 
beans, cucumbers, beets, onions, lettuce, and 
corn. The latter, in particular, will, by the 
aid of strong winds, mix at a great distance. 
Those who grow seed for sale cannot be too 
careful. 

Quick Silvbr in Trees. — On reading the 
following paragraph, in the Genesee Farmer, 
the thought occurred to us that the infusion of 
mineral or vegetable preparations into the cir- 
culation of the sap of peach trees, infected with 
the yellows, might be attended with good effects. 

“ Mr. Garrigues states that a plum tree in his 
vicinity, which had for several years dropped all 
its fruit prematurely, had, since a hole had been 
bored into it, and a quantity of quick silver de- 
posited therein, ripened its fruit, which had been 
so abundant as more than to supply the family 
of the owner.” 
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No. XXVI. 

Pe&ria , Illinois, March. 

I have gone through a variety of amufing and 
gome vexatious adventures in crossing the country 
from Galena to this central place ; but you have now 
been with me so long upon the prairies that I shall 
not fatigue you by detailing more of a traveller's 
passing mishaps and petty encounters. The great 
melting of the snows that detained me at Ga. 
lens, was followed by a sharp frost, which, erusting 
over the swollen streams, made their passage very 
painful for the horses. In passing through the Win. 
nebago swamp, we drove for the distance of a mile 
through water up to the chests of our horses, and 
so heavily coated with ice, that it was as much as 
the leaders could do to break a way with their fore 
feet. My fellow traveller, however, for I started 
with but one from Galena, proved to be an old cam. 
paigner and capital travelling companion, and we 
managed to extract some amusement from every 
occurrence, however annoying ; and whether we 
were jolting over the frozen ground in an open wagon 
without spiings or seats, or keeping the freezing 
night-wind away by stuffing our bed clothes in the 
crevices, as we shared a pallet together in some half 
constructed log edifice, the spirit of fun and good 
humor has been sympathetic between us. 

About a day’s journey from Galena, we passed over 
a reach of prarie, some 12 or 14 miles in extent, 
where my companion, who is a middle-aged man, 
was fortunate enough, a few winters ago, to bo the 
cause of saving a great many lives. A .rain of sleighs, 
holding more than a dozen people, among whom were 
several females, started immediately alter breakfast 
to cross this narrow arm of the prairie ; and though 
the distance was only as I have stated it, they 
contrived somehow to lose their way in the snow, 
and night closing in found them apparently as far 
from the house they were seeking, as when they 
started in the morning. They had, in fact, during a 
sudden flurry of snow, turned completely round, 
and, as my companion was the first to discover, 
were actually going backwards instead of ad. 
vancing on their route. A council was at once held, 
and all except my friend were for still pushing for. 
ward, though the horses were worn down with fa. 
tigue, and several of the travellers already frost bit. 
ten or becoming torpid with cold. But my com. 
panion, who probably bad more experience in such 
scenes than any of the company, immediately took com. 
mand and ordered a halt, declaring that he would 
not move a step further, and warning them that they 
would perish should they not make use of the few 
moments of light that were left them to secure them, 
selves for the night. Providentially every one yield, 
ed to him. The horses were turned loose, and the 
snow having been removed from a large space of 
ground, it was forthwith covered withbuffaloe skins, 
and the largest sleigh in the train placed inverted 
upon them. The whole company then, with the ex. 
ception of my friend, crawled beneath the impending 
structure, while he remained outside and covered 
up the box with snow, shovelling it on with a piece 
of board. This exercise — which alone saved his life, 
while it ensured the safety of theirs — he continued 
till morning, when some of the horses having found 
their way into tho settlements, the people came out 
and led the company to their homes. During the 
same spell of weather, if not on the, same night, two 
waggoners and some oxen were frozen on the prairie, 
farther down the country, on a route which I have, 
since passed. There were three of them in compa- 
ny, each with a team, haling* goods to some point on 
thellllinois. Finding their oxen gradually becoming 
stiff with cold, they determined to leave them and 
hurry on to a house. One of the three gave out be. 
fore they had gone many miles, and his companions 
buried him in a snow bank; the second sank 
down on the road; and the third only succeeded 

in reaching a house and saving his life. 

Part of the load of these poor fellows consisted 

* Pronounced hauling : a term universally used at 
the West instesd of its northern synonyme “draw- 
ing.” They have Shakspeare’s authority for it — “ I 
think oxen and wain ropes cannot hale them to. 
gather." — Twilpth Nicht. 


of blankets, which, had they known, it might have 
saved them. The incident struck me when told near 
the spot on a cold day, though not so much as a si- 
milar story which I heard when I first came upon 
the grand prairie in Indiana. It related to the fate 
of an emigrant who attempted to cross a broad arm 
of the prairie with his family, in an open wagon, on 
a very cold day. They were found stiff in the road, 
the horses frozen in their traces, and standing up- 
right, as if petrified by some sudden influence, and 
the man leaning against the wagon, with a fragment 
torn from it in his hands, as if in the act of trying 
to make a fire. The mother sat upright, with an 
infant in her arms, but the children were curled 
about her feet in every position that an attempt to 
screen themselves from the cruel exposure eould 
suggest. But these stories, of which I could tell 
you a hundred, begin now to lose their effect, as, 
with the gradual opening of spring I find myself ap- 
proaching a milder region. The last day’s travel 
has led along those sunny bottoms of the Illinois, 
where, even at this early season, the chattering of 
the paroquet may be heard upon every side ; and 
here and there I have delighted to observe a tender 
green stealing over those sheltered meadows be- 
neath the retreating banks of the river, whose nar- 
row limits and basin-like appearance answer so com. 
pletely to my preconceived ideas of a prairie. The 
Illinois absut 30 miles above this point expands into 
a fine lake, upon the banks of which Peoria is situa- 
ted. The site is one of the prettiest for a town that 
I ever saw, and the approach to it, through alternate 
prairies and richly wooded bottoms, that fringe the 
lake with a vegetation of stupendous growth, and 
give glimpses of its sparkling waters and blue islets 
through festoons of vines that overhang the road for 
miles continuously, must in summer be like a scene 
of fairy land. 

Peoria is about the geographical centre of Illinois, 
though by no means as yet the centre of population, 
which is still far to the southeast. This place is ra- 
pidly improving, and may very possibly become the 
future seat of Government. It has inexhaustible 
quantities of bituminous coal in its vicinity and com- 
mands an unbroken steamboat navigation with St. 
Louis. The adjacent country is very fertile. The soil, 
like that of Illinois generally, is better suited to the 
grazier than the agriculturist. It is composed of a 
black and rich mould, with a small admixture of fine 
silicious sand, and rests on soft and permeable clay 
without being interspersed with stone or gravel. — 
This formation, as is observed by Governor Celes 
in an excellent address before a scientific body in 
Illinois, whilst it is unfavorable to the existence of 
perennial streams and fountains, and impedes the 
plough of the agriculturist, and endangers his health 
by the creation of miasma, in the vicinity of the mid- 
die lands furnishes inexhaustible meadows to the 
grazier, and every facility for canals and railroads. 
The Illinois river was described by Gen. G. B. 
Clark so long ago as 1777, as “a natural canal pas- 
sing through natural meadows;" and the facility 
with which branches might be made as the country 
requires them, is now very apparent. The route of 
the proposed canal (of which I have before spoken) 
to connect the waters of Lake Superior with those 
of the Gulf of Mexico, by a communication of only 
one hundred miles, commences at a point on the 
Chicago river, five miles above its mouth, where the 
water is 12 feet deep, and on a level with Lake 
Michigan: thence seven miles and a half to the 
summit level, which is 17 feet above the surface of 
lake Michigan, and five feet nine inches above the 
Deplaine : thence (for a ship canal,) down the val- 
ley of the Deplaine and Illinois, about 90 miles, with 
175 feet descent to the mouth of the little Vermillion, 
four miles below the rapids of the Illinois river; at 
which point that stream is navigable for steamboats 
at all seasons. 

Ten years, and ( 40,000 have now beenspent upon 
this work, and not a shovelful of earth, so far as 1 
can learn, is yet removed from the soil. Let the 
New York merchants step in and make it, and the 
warehouses of Buffalo will be to St. Louis what 
those of New Orleans are at present. New York 
will have tho whole trade of the Mississippi valley, 
and the vast regions of the Missouri will be tribu- 
tary to her market. A canal boat that can navigate 
the lakes may then clear at Coenties slip and die. 
charge her cargo at a trading post on the Yellow 
Stone. Such a canal would be to this Union what 
a cut through the Isthmus of Darien would be to the 
world. The one would draw St. Louis as near to 
New York as the other would India to Europe. It 
would be well indeed that Government should make 
it ; but the means required are so slight in compan. 
son with those invested in a hundred similar works 


in different parts of the country, as to bring it easily 
within the limits of individual enterprize. The 
State of Illinois, judging from the progress already 
made, will not complete the canal for half a century 
to come. The want of capital is here so great as 
almost to seal up each outlet for enterprize, though 
they present themselves on every side ; and our east* 
ern capitalists are so completely ignorant of the 
prodigious resources of this region, that it may be 
long before the defect is supplied. Were the people 
in our rich eastern cities more familiar with even the 
geographical relations of this extraordinary region, 
lam convinced that more than one company would 
be formed, that would be eager to purchase from the 
State of Illinois, at a handsome premium, the right 
of making the canal and holding it in joint stock for 
a term of years. When people of capital and en- 
terprise open their eyes to this matter, the work will 
be accomplished in three seasons, and as you msy 
then take a steamboat at Buffalo and check a berth 
for St. Peters, a trip to the Falls of St. Anthony will 
soon be thought no more of, than is now an excursion 
to Niagara. Fishing parties will be made up at Islip 
for lake Pepin ; and Hewitt will furnish port folios 
to tourists that wander away to sketch the awful 
scenery of the (now) remote “ Thundee’s Nest.”* 
while “the Tetons of the burnt wood" will supply Jen- 
nings’s larder with game, and Paulding’s best Ma- 
deira be drank by gentlemen that shoot elk among 
the Dacotahs. 

St. Louis , March, 1834. 

Here I am, safely at last in the reuowned city of 
San’ Louis. Our route from Peoria, by the way of 
the flourishing towns of Springfield, Jacksonville, 
and Alton, through the small meadow-like and half 
cultivated prairies of Lower Illinois, was very agreea- 
ble ; and in crossing one prairie of considerable ex- 
tent, I had the pleasure of seeing it on fire on every 
side around me. The hour was near midnight, and 
the spectacle was magnificent beyond description. 
An illustration by Westall's pencil of The Rich Man 
in the Burning Lake, which I have seen somewhere* 
would give as near an idea of the scene as the paint- 
er’s art could convey. In one place the prairie pre- 
sented exactly the appearance of a broad burning 
pool, in others the flames swelled up like seas of 
fire, rolling the liquid element in solid columns ove- 
the land ; and then, like the waves of the sea itself, 
when they break upon the shore, a thousand forked 
tongues of flame would project themselves far be- 
yond the broken mass, and greedily lick up the dry 
aliment that lay before them. Our horses did not 
seem to mind the phenomenon at all, and we drove 
so near to the fire as to feel the heat very sensibly. 
But though we probably incurred no danger, it was al- 
most startling at times to see a wall of fire as high as 
ourhorses’ears, iasome places stretching along the 
roadside, while the flames^ould shoot to the height of 
twenty feet or more, when a gust of wind would 
sweep the prairie. 

We had an accession of four or five passengers at 
Jacksonville, and I was not a little amused to find 
that out of six persons in the stage, we had four 
colonels ; and when we chanced to stop at a tavern, 
where I saw a cartridge box and a musket, over the 
mantelpiece, I could not help remarking aloud, that 
it was the first symptom of the existence of a private, 
I had seen in the country. Some of the colonels 
looked a little sour, and the jest might not have passed 
off* as easily as I could have wished it, had not my 
triend, who was also a colonel, entered my name on 
the tavern register by the same , distinguished title, 
which, I presume, qualified me to speak a little ad 
libitim of militia deeds of arms. 

The population seen in the last few days, seemed 
to be of a very mixed character : some were quakers, 
from Pennsylvania, and they had every necessary and 
comfort of life ; others again, were miserable look- 
ing creatures, from North Carolina and parts of Ten- 
nessee, who lived with scarcely any labor, and kept 
a blanket suspended over their porch instead of a 
door — in log huts, that had been built for several sea. 
sons. At Alton, again I saw in their neat white 
houses, with their green Venetian blinds — their taste- 
ful piazzas and pretty enclosures, with newly planted 
shrubbery — sure indications of a New England popu- 
lation. The same, or even greater marks of im- 
provement-and superiority in their style of living, over 
the mass of emigrants hither, are manifest, I am told, 
wherever the English have established themselves in 


* A young officer of the first Infantry, who com- 
manded an exploring party into this savage region, 
so called by the Indians, arrived from his tour while 
I was at Prairie du Chien. He described the scene, 
ry as possessing a desolate grandeur which words 
ceuld not paint. 
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Illinois. I have missed all their settlements, bypass- 
ing to the westward of them. But both here and in 
Michigan, I have always heard the English residents 
spoken of with respect and affection. 

A few miles below Alton, on the Mississippi, I pas- 
sed a deserted village, the whole population of which 
had been destroyed by the “ Milk sickness.t** The 
hamlet consisted of a couple of mills and a number of 
frame houses, not one of which were now tenanted ; 
but the dried weeds of last year choked the thresh- 
old of the latter, and the raceways of the mills were 
cumbered up with floating timber, while the green 
slimo of two summers hung heavy upon their mo- 
tionless wheels. Not an object but ourselves moved 
through the silent town ; and the very crows them- 
selves seemed to make a circuit around the fated 
place when they came in view of the thickly-sown 
burial ground on the skirts ot the deserted village. 

We were now on the famous “American bottom ;** 
and I was really astonished at the prodigious size of 
the trees, and the magnificent vegetation which this 
region displays, but the scattered inhabitants looked 
fsr from healthy. At Alton we struck the Missis- 
sippi, and a few miles below we passed the mouth of 
the Missouri, where its white and turbid current 
could be seen rushing in among the Islands and stain- 
ing the limpid tide of the Father of rivers far down 
the western shore, while for twenty miles below 
that clear stream still preserved its purity on the 
eastern side. Surely Father Hennepin was mistaken, 
when he called the streams above and below the Mis* 
souri by the same name ! For the Upper Mississippi, 
except in its breadth and volume of water, bears but 
little resemblance to the Lower river ; while the 
Missouri, os it tears through its muddy banks to drink 
that beautiful tide, soon gives its own turbulent char- 
acter to the whole stream below, and even impresses 
its peculiar features upon the gulf in which it at last 
looses itself. 

It was too late in the evening to cross when we ar 
rived opposite to St. Louis, and I amused myself be- 
fore* retiring for the night, in listening to the sound 
of the church bells — the first I bad heard in many a 
month — and watching the lights as they danced along 
the lines of the dusky city, and were reflected in the 
dark rolling river. We crossed in time for break- 
fast, and I am now tolerably established at the best 
hotel in the place. H. 

Tn* works or Mrs. Sherwood.— New York.— 
Harter & Brothers. — Yol. 1. — Comprising the 
history of Henry Milner, a little boy, who was not 
brought up according to the fashions of this world. 

The deserved success which attended the publica- 
tion of a uniform edition of Miss Edgeworths works ; 
now so recently completed by her last admirable, 
every way admirable tale of Helena has induced, we 
may presume, the same enterprising publishers to un- 
dertake a similar edition of the works of Mrs. Sher- 
wood ; devoted like those of Miss Edgeworth, to the 
improvement of her fellow creatures— tho* by the 
more immediate and direct intervention of religion. 

Miss Edgeworth, without omitting the occasional 
introduction of religious sanctions to enforce moral 
precepts, mainly relies oo the present and immediate 
advantage and happiness which flow from an obser- 
vance of, and strict adherence to, truth and duty. 

Mrs. Sherwood , on the other hand, constantly pre- 
sents obedience to the will of God as the rule of ac- 
tioo, which, from its superior sanctity and obligation, 
supersedes any appeal to, or reliance on, Icbs exalt- 
ed motives of action. 

Together, these two writers— dissimilar in quality 
and yet both of great ability — have furnished ma- 
terials of rare excellence for conducting moral and 
religious education. 

Henry Milner has never before been republished 
complete in this country. It is not perhaps as at- 
tractive, upon the whole, as the Lady of the Manor, 
or Roxabel, yet it is attractive notwithstanding. 

The number of volumes to which this edition will 
extend is not ascertained. Meanwhile, we hazard 
nothing, we are sure, in predicting ample encourage- 
ment to this new and meritorious enterprise of the 
Harpers** 

fA fatal spasmodic diseaso peculiar, I believe, to 
the Valley of the Mississippi. It first attacks the' 
cattle, and then those who eat beef or drink milk. 


The Ladies Companion, ^No. 1 — New York: W. 
W. Snowden — Another monthly Magazine, “de- 
voted to Literature and the Fine Arts.” Truly, we 
are abundantly supplied with light reading, but whe- 
ther, it is as advantageous as it is abundant, “ may 
be well questioned.” This is a well printed miscel- 
lany, of about 50 pages— double oolumns ; and with 
a great variety of stories, tales, a and anecdotes, se- 
lected and original. 

A System op Moderu Geography, with an Atlas, 
by G. M. Huntington. Hartford : E. Huntington 
&, Co. New York: R. B. Holmes,— This i« de- 
signed for schools and academies, and. as a general 
geographical reading book. It is a general and rapid 
view of the outlines geographically, and historically, 
of marking incidents in each country. The United 
States of course occupy a large space in a book de- 
signed for American schools, but it does not exclude 
from notice any other country. There are wood 
cuts, representing peculiarities of different people, 
pubbc edifices, &c. The maps in the accompanying 
Atlas are colored, and apparently accurate. ^The 
whole seems carefully and skilfully prepared. 
Conversations of a Father with his Son, on 

SOME LEADING POINTS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by 

the Rev. B. H. Draper. New York , N. B. Holmes. 
— There is no excuse for ignorance now a days, 
though possibly the very facilities which exist for 
acquiring elementary knowledge on all subjects, may 
lead to a neglect of that arduous, systematic, and 
persevering study which alone can make really 
learned men. Meanwhile let us welcome all of good 
we can — and as such we consider this little volume— 
which explains practically and intelligibly the phe. 
nomena of matter, of the solar system, of colors, and 
other analagous wonders, for such indeed they 
never cease to be even to those who thoroughly un- 
derstand all about{;their laws. This little book is, 
too, very well printed. 

French Reader, or a step to Translation, &c., 
by Jos. F. A. Bceup : New York — Sold by the pub- 
lisher, 28 Murray street, and by the booksellers ge- 
peraily. — This is a second edition of a work, prepar- 
ed by a practical man, whose wide and intelligent 
experience as a teacher, has taught him the difficul- 
ties most obvious and common among learners, and 
who in these pages, has applied himself to diminish 
or overcomejlhem. There is also a treatise,; well 
executed, on pronunciation, the accents, &c. 

Law op Real Property. — An Essay on the law 
of real property in New Jersey, by William M. Scud- 
der. Esq., will, as we learn, be issued from one of 
the New Jersey presses, sometime during tho sum- 
mer. It is recommended by Chief Justice Horn- 
blower , of that State. 

The New England Magazine for {June — Boston 
J. T. Buckingham— clever as usual — and varied. — 
It flags not in spirit or in interest. We exract a 
short passage, on a familiar subject. 

DUNNING. 

11 Shut, ■taut the door, good John, fatigued, I raid ; 

“ Tie up the knocker, ray 1 *m rick, I ’m dead.** 

Misery, they say, acquaints a man with strange 
bed-fellows ; and poverty acquaints him with unwel- 
come followers. The word dun — what the thing is, 
we need not in these times define — is derived from 
a troublesome fellow, a collector of bills, named 
John Dun. Happy mortal, he has gained immortali- 
ty, like McAdam, by giving his name to a science. — 
John Doe and Richard Roe have not such general 
celebrity. I detest the name, and I love not the 
thing, — though it is principally for my friends that 
my sympathies are awakened. The last case in 
which I had a personal interest, — and though I write 
for Magazines, be it promulgated that 1 expect no 
other, — is a present call from the printers de- 
mon foi copy. Take it, and away. “• So, being 
gone, I am myself, again.** 

The Chinese are a wise people ; their institutions 
are perfect, — the paternal government is better than 
the presidential. They have one law, by the adop- 
tion of which, we should be more relieved than by 
the restoration of the depositee, the re-charter of tho 


Bank, or [even] the abdication of the President. It 
would be a great benefit to the public, and the very 
thing for me. In China, there are three hundred 
and sixty-four days of rest,— days wherein no one 
carries to another bill or note, — days on which^pro- 
tests are inoperative, and duns illegal. 

There are, however, countries in the|East less en- 
lightened than China, and also in the West. In 
“ Merry England,** what are the records of the Fleet, 
especially, in the last century, but a book upon the 
misfortunes and imprudencies of genius. Fielding 
was almost at home in it ; descriptions of a prison, 
are his most familiar and graphic chapter. He de- 
scribes like a man who was confined to his subject ; 
like a wight who has no view of the world but what 
comes through a grated lattice. The very light of the 
sun on his cold floor, was chequered with bars. Debt, 
in England, is criminal, and poverty the heaviest of 
misfortunes. There are two great principles that 
sway the nation, which thinks it sways the earth, and 
which possesses but too much of this planet. These are 
Wealth and Fashion, — fashion is the strongest, from 
the deep-rooted aristocracy. The cousin of a Duke, 
or the flatterer of a Dutchess, may be poor in all pride, 
and claim the precedence of fashion over mere opu- 
lence. This is the reason why the English are so 
shocked in America at our disregard, or happy igno- 
rance of the local, conventional, fashionable modes of 
England, which, in England, were invented and are 
kept up with great care, to restrain the irruptions of 
the vulgar, for such, ninety.nine in the hundred are 
esteemed, — as the Romans built a wall across the 
island, to repress the incursions of the barbarians. 

This may seem discursive, — but from Fashion to 
Duns, is but one step. In France, the wight subject 
to the latter, has less to endure than his contempora- 
ries in .England. - A foreigner, however, Js* not fa- 
vorably or hospitably distinguished by the law. He 
may be incarcerated for debt till death comes to re- 
lease him. 

It is evident, that in most nations, the rich make the 
laws, — for poverty is generally harshly treated. The 
debtor, in ancient Rome, might be sold to captivity 
across the Tiber. In some of the less enlightened 
countries, he is, at this day, a slave and may be sold 
like any other cattle. In China, there are laws that 
the creditor shall not seize for debt, the debtor or his 
wife, which shows that such a custom existed. 

In this country, where every body is rich and thriv. 
ing, debtors are hardly within the protection of the 
law ; the legislation respecting them is of course dif- 
ferent in various states. The slavery has been light- 
ened in our own State, and the limits of the captive 
have been enlarged. In the times of the pious found- 
ers of our commonwealth the following lesson would 
have had its influence. It relates to a certain 
king who was not above overlooking his own trea. 
sure : 

“ And when he had begun to reckon, one was 
brought unto him which owed him ten thousand ta- 
lents) but forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord 
commanded him to be sold, and his wife and chil- 
dren, and all that he had, and payment to be made. — 
The servant therefore fell down and worshipped him, 
saying, Lord, have patience with me, and I will pay 
you all. Then the lord of that servant was moved 
with compassion, and loosed him and forgave him the 
debt. Bat the same servant went out, and found one 
of his fellow-scrvant8, which owed him an hundred 
pence : and he laid hands on him, and took him by 
the throat, saying, Pay me that thou owest. And his 
fellow-servant fell down at his leet, and besought 
him, saying, Have patience with with me, and I will 
pay thee all. And he would not ; but went and cast 
him into prison, till he should pay the debt. So when 
his fellow-servants saw what was done, they were 
very sorry, and came and told unto their lord all that 
was done. Then his lord, after that he had called 
him, and said unto him, 0 thou wicked servant, l for- 
gave thee all that debt, because thou desiredst me : 
shouldst not thou also have had compassion on thy 
fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee ? And his 
lord was wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, 
till he should pay all that was due unto him.** 

The facilities of credit have sometimes been too 
great; dealers have been too ready to trust — that 
ill-omened word to both buyer and seller. When 
there is no security but in the character, or punctu- 
ality of the purchaser, this facility of credit will be 
much diminished. It has already had a bad effect on 
the public morals, — the younger class of dealers are 
more adventurous more enteprising, than the old.* — 
Their word is not so good and their bond requires 
ipore sureties. The distinctions of meum and tuum 
have been shaken, and it is the duty of every 
good citizen and moralist to restore them to their 
original strength* 

The first region to be planted and rooted in the 
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mind of a child ia to love God, and never tell a lie. 
The eecond should be to shun debt, and respect the 
most trifling rights of property in others. To shun 
debt is, however, a sort of corollary to the lesson 
on truth; for he who has no debts, avoids the 
strongest temptation to tell a lie. Our veracity— -all 
our virtues — the respect of the world — the respect 
of ourselves, depend upon independence . R. C. 


SUMMARY* 

The Coin Bill. — We were in error yesterday, in 
our supposition that the bill which passed the House 
of Representatives oo Tuosday, referred to eur own 
gold and silver coins, as well as to foreign silver 
coins. It regulates the value of the latter only, at 
will be seen by the bill annexed, in the amend 
shape, in which it passed. 

A Bill regulating the value of certain Foreign Silver 
Coins within the United States. 

Be it enacted , drc. That from and after the passage 
of this act the following silver coins shall be of the le. 
gal value and shall pass current as money within the 
United States, by tale , for the payment of all debts 
and demands at the rate of one hundred cents the 
dollar ; that is to say, the dollars of Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, and Central America, of not less weight than 
as now coined, and those restamped in Brazil of the 
like weight, when of not less fineness than ten ounces, 
fifteen pennyweights, and twelve grains of pure ail. 
ver, in the troy pound of twelve ounces of standard 
silver ; and the five-franc pieces of France, when of 
not less fineness than ten ounces and sixteen penny, 
weights in twelve ounces troy weight of standard sil- 
ver, at; the rate of ninety-three cents each. 

Sec. 2. And be it farther enacted , That it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause 
assays of the aforesaid silver coins, made current 
by this act, to be had at the Mint of the United 
States at least once in every year, and to make report 
of the result thereof to Congress. 

Phsnix Bank, New York, May 24. 1834. 

Dear Sir — At a late meeting of the President and 
Directors of the Phenix Bank, the subject of redeem- 
ing the notes of all the banks in this State, at par , in 
the city of New York, was discussed. 

The beard has long been anxious to meet the often 
expressed wishes of the merchants, dealers and tra- 
ders, and in the belief that ne time can be more op- 
portune than the present, I am instructed to commu- 
nicate to you the intention of the Phenix Bank to re- 
ceive in their daily exchanges from your bank, all 
notes issued by any or all of the Banks in the State 
of New York, at the par value thereof ; provided the 
Banks in the city of New York will respectively 
keep a special deposite in the Phenix Bank, to cover 
the probable amount employed and the expenses in- 
curred. 

The advantages of this Bystem to the citizens of 
our State — to all who are engaged in exchanging 
the products of her soil, or other commodities — are 
too apparent to need illustration. 

Our banks will severally partake of the benefits to 
be derived from an improved currency, and an in. 
creased credit necessarily flowing from a system of 
greater security. 

It is believed that the banks in the several coun- 
ties of the State, will generally approve the contem- 
plated measure, and by degrees will adppt it. Many 
have anticipated the change, well assured of ad van. 
tage when the system shall be applied to the entire 
State. 

Desirous to promote and effectively aid the above 
object, the President and Directors of the Phenix 
Bank solicit your attention thereto, and ask your 
co-operation. I am, respectfully, yours, 

J. Dblafikld, Cashier • 

Dividend . — The Merchants' Bank have declared 
a dividend of three per cent, for the last six months, 
payable on the 2d June. 

r Ip Vermont, at half past five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, of the 19th inst., a shock of earthquake was felt 
in several places. 

[From the Globe of yesterday.] 

We are happy to be able to contradict the report of 
the ravages of the Cholera among the troops at Fort 
Mitchell, Alabama. We learn from the Adjutant 
General, that an official report, dated the 22d of May, 
was received on the 2d inst. from Captain Fraser, ihe 
commanding officer of Fort Mitchell, in which he 
says not a word of sickness of any kind whatever. — 
If the Cholera had been among the troops, or even 
prevalent at or near Fort Mitchell, it is believed that 
Captain Fraser would certainly have reported the cir- 
cumstance. 


Africa, fatal Africa, has added another to the long 
list of those who, seeking to explore her unknown 
regions, have found in them only a grave. Lander t 
the real discoverer of the course of the Niger, has 
perished — as we learn by the Canada — having been 
murdered 200 or 300 miles up that river. Others, 
however, will succeed to the place thus made vacant 
by death, for nothing can daunt the indomitable spirit 
of human enterprize. 

[From a Philadelphia paper.] 

Temperance Anniversary. — The Anniversary of 
the Pennsylvania Temperance Society was celebra- 
ted on Friday, the 24th inst., at the Central Church, 
in this city. Matthew Newkirk, Esq. the first Vice 
President, took the Chair. The meeeting was open. 
,ed with prayer, by Dr. Beman. A letter from Dr. 
P. S. Physick, the President of the Society, was 
read, apologizing for absence. Extracts from the 
seventh annual report were read by the Rev. John 
Marsh, Secretary of the Society. They represent* 
ed the cause as in a very progressive state in many 
parts of Pennsylvania, and gave a highly gratifying 
picture of the good already effected through the ex* 
ertions of the Society. The Rev. Dr. Tucker, of 
Troy, moved that the report be accepted and printed, 
which motion was carried. An appropriate Temper- 
ance Hymn was then sung. 

The Rev. Dr. White, of South Carolina, made a 
handsome speech in support of the following : 

Resolved, That the influence of the female sex, al- 
ways powerful for good or evil, has been such in the 
benevolent institutions of the age, as tr cause Chris- 
tians to appreciate more highly than ever their intel- 
lectual and moral elevation in Christian countries ; 
and that the friends of Temperance, grateful for the 
past, look with deep interest at their co-operation in 
their great and delightful work of reform. 

The Rev. Dr. Mason, of New Yerk, introduced 
the following : 

Resolved, That while the Church of Christ is, and 
must continue to be, the standard and the means of a 
pure morality in our land, it is our urgent and imper- 
ative duty, in view of the light disclosed by the Tem- 
perance Reformution, to declare in her sanctuaries 
and court, how far she desires this reformation to 
proceed in its influence on herself, and how soon she 
desires to reach that point. 

Dr. Mason took a deep view of the connexion 
between the Temperance Reform, and the inter- 
ests of religion, and showed clearly what may well 
excite admiration and wonder, that the backward* 
ness and opposition of many ministers and churches 
had been such as to make it questionable, whether 
professedly religious men had been most for it or 
against it. The church, however, of all denomina. 
tions, are waking up, and he supported the senti. 
ment of his resolutions, in a manner to make minis, 
ters and Christians in the house feel deeply on the 
subject. 

Rev. Dr. Beman, of Troy, introduced the follow- 
ing resolution, and closed the meeting with much 
wit, pungency and eloquence : . 

Resolved, That the abandonment of more than 
3000 distilleries in the United States, and the cessa- 
tion from the traffic in ardent spirits of more that 
7000 venders under the light of Temperance, ahou s 
that there is a moral power in the earth, (public sen- 
timent) which may yet expel that traffic, the great 
source and support of intemperance, from the abodes 
of civilized man. 

Military. — Major M. M. Payne of the United 
States Army arrived in this city from Fort Gratiot 
on Saturday with two companies of Artillery ; one of 
which is to be stationed at Fort Hamilton, and the 
other with the Major at New London. This is the 
same prompt and efficient officer, who at the time of 
the Black Hawk expedition, received an order to re- 
pair to the frontiers with his Company at 10 o'clock 
in the morning, and at five in the afternoon was on 
the way from Baltimore to this city with his entire 
command. He has been kept since that period at 
Fort Gratiot at the foot of Lake Huron, wheuce he 
now returns with his Company, after a two year's 
absence on seven hours notice. — [Courier and En- 
quirer.] 

Donation to the PoLisn Exiles. — We have re- 
ceived seventeen shirts, made by the ?oung ladies 
belonging to the "Young Ladies’ Sewing Associa* 
tion of the Reformed Dutch Church in Exchange 
place," which have been sent, according to direction, 
to the Executive Committee, "to be distributed a- 
mong the exiled Poles lately arrived on our shores.’ 


| Another Bank Stopped. — The Mechanics' Bank 
of Patterson, N. J. closed its doors last week. It 
has not been, for some time, in repute; therefor# 
there are not a great many of its notes in circulatioo. 

[From the Batavia Times t Extra , May 31.] 

Great Firs at Batavia. — Our Tillage is again a 
heap of ruins. A fire brook out yesterday, (Friday) 
about 5 o’clock, P. M. between two bams in th# 
rear of the Eagle Tavern and the stand kept by Har- 
vey Rowe. It was discovered at a very early stage 
of its progress — but it almost immediately commu- 
nicated to the hay, some of which projected through 
the cracks of the adjoining barn. Then all hopes of 
extinguishing it were at an end. The attention of th# 
citizens was directed to the preservation of whet 
property contained in the houses could be got out. — 
It is impossible this time, to estimate the loss which 
has been sustained. The following ia a list of th# 
sufferers, as far as we have been able to ascertain 
them: 

1. The Eagle Tavern, a large three story brick 
building, owned and occupied by B. Humphrey — to- 
gether with the brick building which was attached to 
and formed a part ef the tavern, except the first sto- 
ry, which was occupied by E. C. Dibble, Esq., and 
Judge Cumings, as offices. Mr. H. was insured on 
the building and furniture, $6,700— Buffalo office. 

2. The three story wooden building, occupied by 
Harvey Rowe, and owned by A. Champion, of Ro- 
chester. A part of the furniture was saved. 

3. The Law Office, owned and occupied by Mew. 
Taggart A Smith. 

4. The tailor shop occupied by Leach A Jones. 

5. An office occupied by Wm. H. Webster and 
Horace U. Soper, Esq., with a family above. 

6. The dwelling occupied by Mr. Thomas Cole. 

7. A dwelling in the rear of the one last named, 
occupied by Richard Smith, Esq. 

8. A building owned by Erasius B. Seymour, and 
occupied by Chas. T. Buxton as a cabinet shop — by 
Gilbert A Seward as a tin shop. Mr. Seymour wis 
insured $300 at the Buffalo office. 

9. A dwelling house owned by the widow Hewett, 
and occupied by John Putnam. 

10. A law office owned by Ethan B. Allen, Esq, 
and occupied by Allen & Chandler. 

11. A building owned by Ethan B. Allen, Esq, and 
occupied by Mr. Ottaway as a tailor shop and 
dwelling. 

12. A building owned by Ebenezer Mix, Esq, and 
occupied by Mr. Putnam as a grocery. 

13. A building in the rear of last named, owned 
by the Bame, and occupied by Mr. Leonard as a 
dwelling. 

Both of the last named buildingB were pulled down, 
and all of them was situated on Genessee street. 

14. On Court street, a building occupied by James 
M'Allister. 

15. A building owned by Cary A Grant, and oc- 
cupied by James Harrington. 

16. On Big tree street, a building owned by Cary 
A Grant. Messrs Cary A Grant were insured on 
the two last named buildings, $500, at the Buffalo 
office. 

17. Another buildiog on Big tree street, but by 
whom it was owned or occupied we have not been 
able to learn. 

Besides what has been enumerated, the extensive 
barns, shed and stables of Messrs. Humphrey, Hob- 
mer, Rowe A Putnam, were entirely consumed with 
their contents, hay and oats. Horses, carriages, Ac. 
all saved. 

At one time our whole village was threatened 
with total destruction. The buildings on the north 
side of the street were on fire a number of tiroes. 

Extraordinary Arrival. — At 1-2 past 11 o'clock, 
A. M., we received the United States (Phil.) Ga- 
zette of this morning, June 3d, (by the Rail Road 
Line,) from which we make the following extracts. 

*« We had a pleasant exhibition of the ‘ Aurora 
Boreales’ last evening." 

Superfine flour continues steady at $5,5 Bom# 
demand exists for Rye Flour, and sales have been 
made at $3,50, which is a trifling advan ce. Com 
Meal in brls. is selling at $3. 5000 bushels Gene- 
see Wheat was yesterday sold at $1,15, to arrive. 

The morning steamboat for New York of the 
Railroad Line, will leave Chesnut street wharf this 
morning, and the succeeding mornings of this week, 
at three instead ef seven o'clock, as heretofore, and 
will arrive in New York at 11 o'clock, A. M. in time 
for morning travellers to reach the race ground be. 
fore the races commence. 

This arrangement will enable our neighbors of 
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Philadelphia to take an early dinner in New York 
and return home te tea, when there shall be a 12 
o'eleck line from New York. 

Foot Race. — Yesterday afternoon, at 5 o’clock, 
Mr. C. W. Clauer, according to previous notice, 
commenced the undertaking ot performing on foot 
the distance of twelve miles in eighty minutes, 
which he performed, as we understand, with ease 
in seventy-eight minutes. The ground over which 
he passed was from the corner of Fourteenth.st. and 
the Bowery to Harlaem bridge and back. - 

Sailors’ Freak. — At the Treraont Theatre in Bos. 
ton on Monday evening, a party of sailors from the 
Frigate Potomac, amused themselves by drawing into 
the second tier of boxes a part of their companions 
who had taken their seats in the pit. This was done 
by means of handkerchiefs tied together. One of 
the tars thus promoted, weighed near 200 pounds. 

It is stated that the body, te which we referred a 
day or two sinee, as having been taken from the 
Schuylkill, was that of J. Augustus Stone, Esq. the 
author ef Metamora and several other dramatic pieces. 
We leam this with deep regret. Mr. Stone posses- 
sed many qualities calculated to endear him to a nu- 
merous circle of friends. He was, we learn, subject 
to fits of insanity. — [Phi lad. Inq.J 

Extraordinary Trotting Match. — A bet of fifteen 
hundred dollars was made some time since, by Mr. 
B. R. Thiell, of this city, that his two horses would 
trot in harness one hundred miles in ten hours, ever 
the Cemreville Trotting Course. This match against 
time came off on Saturday. The weather was pro. 
pitious, there being so sun and the course in fine 
order. The horses, which are not thoroughbred, 
but ordinary road horses, started at 20 minutes past 
9 o'clock, and performed their task in two minutes 
and twenty.five seconds less than the time allotted 
them. At starting the bets were two to one against 
the horses. After they had gone the first fifty miles 
however, opinions changed, and bets were freely 
offered in their favor. At eighty miles, the horses 
appeared a good deal distressed, and their backers 
seemed anxious to hack out. A feeling that the 
horses would give in seemed indeed pretty generally 
to prevail during the last 20 miles, until the last half 
mile. But they got through their unprecedented task, 
and won the match for their owner in 9 hours, 57 
minutes and 35 seconds. The crowd on the course 
was immense, and large sums of money were bet 
during the day. The horses were driven in a light 
waggon, and Mr. Geoeok Spicee was the reins-man. 

Nothing equal to this has ever been done in any 
oountry before. Tom Thumb trotted in England 
100 miles in 10 hours and 7 minutes, but it was in 
single harness. — [Courier.] 

The last Galenian furnishes a table of the quantity 
of lead annually made at the lead mines in the United 
States, from their first opening in 1821 to 1833, in. 
elusive. The statement contains a remark that the 
lead is less abundant this spring than at any preceding 
time, and that comparatively speaking, little will be 
made this year. The whole quantity made during 
the twelve years mentioned, is set down at 63,845,. 
740 lbs., of which 7,941,792 lbs. were made during 
the year 1883. The mining business during that 
time seems by the table to have fluctuated without 
any perceptible law of increase. The quantity of 
lead raised in 1828, was more than twelve millions 
of pounds, and the next ye ar more than fourteen mil. 
lions and a half. It fell in 1832 to little more than 
four millions. This variation arises, we suppose, 
from the want of a regular plan of operations, a defi- 
ciency of capital, and the uncertain tenure by which 
the lead mine lands are held. 

We find in the Gaxette of Thursday the following 
postscript : 

Postscript. — The British cutter Post.Bov, Captain 
Toogood, arrived here last evening from Falmouth, 
England, whence she sailed on the 5th of May. The 
vessel has no cargo, and only a single letter to a mer. 
oantile house m this city. The public, of course, is 
left te conjecture the object of an arrival under cir- 
cumstances so unusual. Judging from our own feel, 
ings, we can easily imagine how anxious our read- 
era will be for more important information on the 
subject. 

We learn that' the above veael belong* to the Mean. Roths- 
childs, bankers, and has brought out a large amount of specie, 
— .umor says, ooe million of dollars ! ! ! 

We regret to leant, that the house of the Rev. 
Mr. Davis, of Ballston, was burnt on Wednesday 


last. A part of the furniture was saved ; but the 
loss of Mr. D. over and above an insurance on the 
building, is said to be nearly 93000. — [Saratoga Sen 
tinel.] 

[From the Baltimore American of Tuesday.] 

Our highly esteemed fellow. townsman, Christo, 
pher Hughes, took his departure for the Eastward 
this morning, to embarkat New York in the 8th pac- 
ket for England, and thence to resume, at the capital 
of Sweden, his duties as the representative of the 
United States. He carries with him the warmest 
wishes of his numerous friends for a safe and pleas- 
ant voyage, and for the continued success of his ef- 
forts in the discharge of the responsible duties of his 
elevated station. The occasion of his departure has 
elicited from him the following Address, which it af- 
fords us pleasure to be the medium of communicating 
to his fellow-citizens : 

TO MY FELLOW-CITIZENS OF BALTIMORE. 

133 South Charles street , \ 
1st June, 1834. j 

I have been twenty years in the foreign Diploma, 
tie Service of my country. During that time, I have 
been at home but four times, to re-visit my country ; 
to see to my private affairs ; and to nationalize my 
European-born children. I may say, that with the 
exception of the years 1815—16, passed in the State 
Legislature, I have been abroad since 1813. My 
three first diplomatic appointments — and I say it 
with pride— were conferred upon me by Mr. Madi- 
son ; partly from his personal knowledge of me, and 
partly at the suggestion of Mr. Monroe, then Secreta- 
ry of State. This last named eminent, virtuous and 
admirable man and patriot, when himself President 
of the Uoited States, stated to me his regret, and his 
inability, (from the habit of the Government, and he 
believedi, the expectation of the people, that high dip- 
lomatic rank could, and should , only be conferred 
upon those who had made themselves known to the 
Nation, by their services in the national Councils) to 
promote me to higher rank. He added — " Mr. 
Hughes, I dare not elevate you, to place and rank, 
for which I think you fit; it would be attributed to 
personal favoritism ; for, though you are known, and 
advantageously known to the Administration, you are 
net known to the Nation. This is a pernicious usage 
and prejudice, of giving diplomatic missions only to 
prominent members, and party men, in the National 
Legislature ; but, it is stronger than l am ! Diplo- 
matic fitness often turns upon other qualities ; but, I 
repeat, I dare not do for you that which I wish, and 
you deserve, yet I will do something, that may be 
grateful to you — honorable and useful to you, hereaf- 
ter— and proving my opinion and respect for you. — 
I will, if you will allow me, write you a letter — it may 
be a gratifying family archive — expressing my high 
value and opinion of your services ; for no man has 
served his country with more zeal, fidelity, honor, 
and success, than you have done, during the ten 
years that you have been employed." This was in 
1823. The conversation took place at midnight, and 
in the President's House. It was the last time I saw 
my venerable and venerated friend and patron. This, 
(nor any other) country, never produced, nor posses- 
sed a more faithful servant, a purer patriot, or a bet- 
ter man, than James Monroe. I knew him from my 
youths I venerated and I loved' him. And among 
the testimonials of character and success, in my mo 
dest career, I hold his private letters to me, to be the 
most precious documents. My son shall inherit them, 
and his father's respect for the character of James 
Monroe. 

I explained to Mr. Monroe •* how happy I should 
have been to receive such a testimonial, if he had 
not previously consulted me on it, but after consulta- 
tion, I begged respectfully to decline it." I was 
wrong. 

1 have been continued, as you know, by the suc- 
ceeding Administrations, in diplomatic employment ; 
true, under some, and heavy disappointments ; but, a 
public man may not always choose. 

I arrived at New York, in September last year, 
after an absence from my country of eight years. My 
object was to plant my children in the American soil. 
I am now about to return to my post, in Sweden. 1 
will not say, my humble post — tor humility may not 
be associated with the representation of this great 
and happy Republic. 

I embark on the 8th of June. I leave my children 
in America. Children should be reared in the coun- 
try in which they are to live. They should be reared 
in its habits, its customs, its feelings, its doctrines, its 
sentiments — aye, even and better, in its national pre. 
judices, (for national prejudices are always exousea- 
ble — sometimes respectable,) rather than be brought 


up in a foreign land. If this be true, — and I believe 
it, — it is especially true of Americans. Europe is a 
bad school for the education and rearing of Ameri- 
cans. I understand the word American as converti. 
ble with Republican. May they ever be synonima . 
This is the principle of our political L/e— of our na- 
tional and individual independence — happiness — 
peace — and importance, at home and abroad. Disturb 
—destroy this principle, admit, among you, any other 
distinction, than that which superior talents and supe. 
nor virtue establish and command, and then only, 
“ during good behavior," on which you are to pass, 
and for limited terms, which you are to renew, — ad- 
mit among you any other , than the principle of poli- 
tical and social equality, and rottenness will creep 
into your foundations, — and your fabric must fall ; 
your blessed and beautiful Union — (m whose dura, 
tion I conscientiously believe, notwithstanding the re- 
cent throes and menaces, and for whose duration I 
will devote, as I am ready to stake, my life !) — your 
glorious Union must, and wiU split, into degraded, 
powerless, unhonored fragment* ! You will add an. 
other to the many memorable and mournful monu- 
ments of human weakness and folly ; you will furnish 
another argument to the logic of the foul and perni- 
cious foes of your institutions ! You will strengthen 
the cause of tyrants and of aristocrats, who insolently 
maintain, that they, and only they, are fit to govern ; 
for “ that man is incapable of self-government." 

Upon yourselves, my fellow-citizens, depend your 
national honor, happiness, and Liberty. Your na- 
tional honor, happiness, and Liberty depend upon 
yeur Union, and your Union depends upon equality. 

I am not more convinced of my Religion, than 
I am convinced of these truths. They nave been 
the guides of my public and private life ; they are 
engraven on my heart, aud my heart has ever been, 
and ever will be, my Country's. 

But, my fellow townsmen, it is not my object to 
address to you a political homily. You can have no- 
thing to learn from me, in the value of your unsur- 
passed political and social advantages, nor the means 
to preserve and to perpetuate them. You know 
your privileges ; you know their value. I know you ; 
and knowing, I osteem and value you ; and I should 
be unworthy of the constant and gratifying evidences 
of attachment, ot kindneeB and of personal considera- 
tion, which since;my boyhood I have'received from you, 
in this my native town, if I did not beg leave to offer 
you my grateful and affectionate acknowledgements. 
I trust I am net pampering myself into the delusion 
of self-importance, if in my inability to call and take 
personal leave of the many I know and love — the 
companions of my boyish sports, and the esteemed 
associates of my riper years — if I respectfully ask 
to be permitted t# take leave of you in this public 
manner ; besides, it will be rocollected, that though 
one man may receive three hundred visits in one 
day, it would be the work of many days for him, to 
returo them in person. 

As far as one, situated as I am, may speak of his 
movements, my ootion is, that my absence from the 
United States will not be long. 

“ This is my own, my native Land." 

I leave it with augmented attachment ; I leave it, 
with increased knowledge of its resources, with a 
deeper conviction of its unequalled blessings; I 
leave it, with elevated sentiments of its grandeur 
and its destinies. May my countrymen watch over 
— preserve — and promote them ! 

I leave my country ; and I leave my children. I 
will not remain long from either. To return to both , 
will be to me an elevated joy ! and I shall then, 
whatever I may be worth, hold myself ready, as one 
of the People, to obey the call of the People , and to 
serve them as they may think me competent to serve 
my country. 

Nothing but poverty could induce me to accept a 
paid office, at home. I say this, as man should say 
every thing, subject to circumstances and reflection. 
To represent one's fellow-citizens and neighbors— 
and at their call— is not an office in the ordinary sense 
of the word. It is the only place, in my present no- 
tions, that I would consent to fill ; and only then, if 
called to it. When called to it, an American has 
no right to refuse ; and this ia the only right an Ame- 
rican has not. This has ever been my opinion, on 
this first and most important of patriotic duties ; and 
there is one other point, on which I have ever en- 
tertained and ever shall entertain, a fixed opinion, to 
wit — that it is the sacred duty of every American to 
vote at every election. If he omit to vote, he foils in 
one, perhaps the chief one, of hip duties to his 
country. 

My Fellow Townsmen, I bid you an affectionate, 
and a respectful farewell. 

Christopher Hughes 
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[From the Detroit Courier , May 21.] 

Immigration. — Our streets are again thronging 
with lite, and crowds of emigrants are daily arriving, 
filling all our hotels and places of public resort to 
overflowing. It is computed that on Friday and Sa- 
turday of the past week alone, not less than two thou- 
sand strangers arrived in the different boats at our 
wharves. Some are reloading their furniture and 
starting at once io caravans for the interior with their 
families ; while others who are more at leisure, or 
are awaiting public conveyances, are grouped aronnd 
with pocket map of the interior in their hands, trac- 
ing their separate routes from this great rendezvous 
of western adventurers. There are expressions of 
satisfaction and cheerfulness in these strange faces 
which argue any thing but disappointment or discon- 
tent at the aspect of Michigan on t 1 e introduction. 
We are happy also to observe the appearance of ro- 
bustness and health which these new comers present, 
in whom we seem already to recognize the hardy 
and enterprising materials for many new and flou. 
rishing settlements. This tide, which is constantly 
pouring onward along the great thoroughfare of wa- 
ters, seems speedily to promise to Michigan her 
complete quota of inhabitants requisite for admission 
into the Union. 

It is a fact which we presume none will venture to 
controvert, that our population both for integrity and 
intelligence, will sustain a most honorable comparison 
with that of our neighboring sisters of the States. A 
prominent cause of this may undoubtedly be traced 
to the fact that settlers hero are invariably required 
to pay the amount of their purchases on occupation 
thereof; a requisition with which the better and 
mere able class of emigrants alone can comply. We 
cannot but congratulate our new friends en their 
choice of a location in a land so full of fatness and 
of promise. 

[From the Quebec Gazette 23 d May.] 

Total Loss of the James of Limerick, with 11 of 
the Crew and 247 Emigrants. 

We have had a conversation with Mr. Downes, 
the Surgeon of the Jamee, one of those saved from 
the vessel, and who signs the statement subjoined. 
There isfino doubt on his mind that the vessel went 
down wan all on board. The Margaret, which he 
was fortunate enough in gaining.after receiving very 
serious bodily injury while embarking in the boat, 
came to the spot where the James ought to have 
been, in an hour or two after he had left her, and 
she had then disappeared. From the condition in 
which she was left, there can be little doubt on his 
mind, that she must have foundered with all on 
board, or, at least, by far the greater number. Some 
chance of a portion being saved in the boats may ex- 
ist; but as the Margaret had a light out, they very 
probably would have been enabled to have boarded 
her. No list of passengers has been saved, the 
Captain’s having been left on board. Their names 
can now only be exactly ascertained by reference to 
the Custom House books at Limerick. Several of 
the families had been well to do in Ireland, and they 
had with them between jC2,ooo and £3,ooo in gold ; 
being in most part from Rathkeale and its neigh- 
bourhood, about fourteen miles from Limerick. — 
When the Jamee left that port, deaths by cholera 
were dpily occurring ; but although several suspi- 
cious cases appeared, none had proved fatal on the 
passage. 

To the Editor of the Quebec Gazette : 

Sir: Allow me the liberty of intruding on your 
space with a more Accurate detail of the circum- 
stances connected with the loss of the Jamee , which 
was rather imperfectly given in yesterday’s Mercur£ 

We sailed from Limerick on the 8th April, with 
251 passengers and a crew of 16. On Friday, the 
11th, we put out to sea, where, after a few days, 
from heavy gales, &c‘ we experienced nothing but a 
series or mishaps, having carried away our topmast, 
studding-sail-boom, jib boom, mainsail, fore-sail, 
and yard. On Sunday, the 25th, at six a. m. they 
set about pumping the ship out, but were not long 
thus engaged before the pumps were found to be 
choaked by the passengers* potatoes, which, from the 
rotten description of bags in which they were kept, 
went adrift about the hold, filling the pump wells, 
and preventing the possibility of working the pumps, 
which were hoisted on deck, and a great quantity 
of potatoes brought away from them ; and to pre. 
vent a recurrence of this, tin kettles, with holes 
made in them, were laid on the heels, which proved 
ineffectual ; after which, baskets were substituted, 
with as little success. Finding the water to increase 
to an alarming extent, and a gale from the N. W. 
springing up, with a heavy sea, the ship straining 
very much, we had recourse to the expedient ol 
baling her out frem the fore hatch with buckets 


and a provision cask made fast to a tackle ; but the 
water casks which were floating about there, excit- 
ed the apprehensions of the people, and one pas- 
senger, Henry Morgan, getting three of his fingers 
broken between two of them, the attempt was 
abandoned. About 4 o’clock f. m. she shipped a 
sea which carried away the lee bulwarks, and was 
soon after struck by a second still heavier, with the 
force of which she listed, canting her ballast, and 
never returned to an erect position. The wator 
having reached the between-decks, and no chance of 
saving her presenting itself, the Captain, at five 
o’clock, ordered the long.boat and skiff to be low. 
ered, as a sail tacking to the southward made its 
appearance. The passengers crowded into the skiff 
while she was within the long-boat, and by this 
means made it difficult to lower the latter, which, 
when drawn from the after chock, came against the 
stancheons ; after which, they did not seem inclined 
to take further trouble with her. At half-past six 
we lowered the jolly-boat, in which eleven of us 
were picked up by the Margaret , of Newcastle, 
Capt. Wake, to whose kindness and humanity since 
we are indebted for our preservation. 

The persons saved are — Captain Laidler ; Robert 
S. Laidler, his brother ; Henry Downes, surgeon ; 
Thomas Enwright, carpenter ; James Cook, seaman ; 
Peter Lilly Wall and James Clark, apprentices; 
with Mary Hasting, Andrew Young, James Shehan, 
and Edmund Curry or Cedy, passengers. 

Your obedient servant, 

Henry Downes, Surgeon of the Jamee. 

Still more dietreeeing Intelligence. — Confirmation of 
the loss of the James, with upwards of 252 per- 
sons. — Loss of the bark Astrea, with 228 persons. 
— 'Loss of brig Edward. — Loss of brig Fidelity. — 
Loss of brig Columbus : all bound to Quebec.-^ 
Loss of bark Charlotte Langin, from Liverpool 
for Philadelphia. — Loss of ship Marchioness of 
Queensbury. — Less of bark John Atkins, from Ha- 
lifax for Richmond. — Loss of brig Margaret, from 
Belfast, and four lives. 

Never, within our recollection, have we had to 
record such a list of disasters among shipping, and 
loss of lives, as has fallen to our lot this day. It 
will be seen from the following account, copied from 
the Halifax Gazette of the 21st instant, that the loss 
of the James is confirmed, together with numerous 
other vessels. 

[From the Halifax Gazette of May 21.] 

Our paper of today contains melancholy accounts 
of shipwrecks and the loss of human life. We saw 
a person yesterday who was at Louisburg when the 
Astrea was lost. The survivors had reached that 
place. They informed him that that vessel struck on 
the morning of the 7th instant, against some high 
cliffs at Little Lorain Head, about five miles from 
Louisburg and almost instantly went to pieces : 
that she had studding sails set at the time, and up 
to the fatal moment of striking had gone at the rate 
of ten knots. The only individuals saved were the 
surgeon, carpenter and one seaman.who were thrown 
almost insensible on some of the cliffs. 

Sydney, May 14. — Bark Astrea, William Ridley, 
master, with two hundred and eleven paeeengere and 
crew, went ashore at Loran, near Louisburg, morn- 
ing of 7th inst., and only the surgeon and two of the 
crew saved ! Same day, brig Edward struck a piece 
of ice near Port Nova, and sunk immediately — crew 
saved. On the 1th, brig Fidelity, Clarke, from 
Dublin, for Quebec, went ashore on Scattari and was 
lost ; passengers and crew, 15 in number, saved. 
Same day, brig Columbus, Russell, from Newcastle 
for Quebec, was lost three miles East of Louisburg, 
crew saved. On the 27th ult., 1st. 45 20, loo. 48 53, 
the Margaret, Walsh, from Newcastle, picked up 
the captain of bark James, from Ireland for Que- 
bec, with ten others, only survivors of two hundred 
and sixty-five persons on board the James when she 
sprung aleak and sunk. 

The crew of bark Charlotte Langin, of New 
Brunswick, from Liverpool for Philadelphia, has been 
landed here from an Ameiican fishing vessel. The 
ship had sprung a leak and they had abandoned her. 
They wero three days in their boats. 

Ship Marchioness of Queensbury, from Liverpool 
for Miramachi, went ashore on Cape Tortnentine, 
night of 16th inst. but will be got off if the weather 
continues moderate. 

Bark John Atkios, from Halifax for Richmond, 
went ashore three miles from that place, and was to- 
tally lost. 

On the night of the 15th inst. brig Margaret, from 
Belfast for St. John, N. B. went sshore at Barring, 
ton, and was totally lost — crew saved. The mate’s 
wife and four children were drowned. 


[From the Journal of Commerce .] 
LOCUSTS. 

This year being the regular septemdecennial pe- 
riod for the re-appearance of locusts in our country, 
and these insects haviog already made their debut in 
some places, we cannot do less than devote a brief 
space to their history and habits. Whether the lo- 
cust of the United States is of a different species 
from those which, at various intervals, have carried 
terror and desolation over large portions of the East- 
ern world, we cannot positively say ; though it is 
certain that their visits have proved comparatively 
harmless. The history of the immense multiplica- 
tion of locusts in some cases, and of the damage 
done by them, if it were not well authenticated, 
would be wholly incredible. 

This has been chiefly in Oriental countries, where 
the insect has accordingly a proverbial reputation. 
14 The land,” says the Prophet Joel, “ is as the gar- 
den of Eden before them, and behind them a deso- 
late wilderness; yea, and notbmg shall escape them.” 
Again: (( They shall run like mighty men; they 
shall climb the wall like men of war ; and they shall 
walk every one in his own ways, and they shall not 
break their ranks ; neither shall one thrust another.*’ 

This graphic description might by some be mis- 
taken for a poetical exaggeration ; but let us observe 
for a moment how remarkably it is accredited by the 
account the well known Dr. Shaw gives in his Tra- 
vels, of the ravages of these animals in Barbary, ia 
the spring of 1724, when they appeared in such num- 
bers as absolutely to darken the air . After a while 
they retired into the plains to lay their eggs. — 
“ These,” says the traveller, •* were no sooner 
hatched, than each of the broods collected itself in- 
to a compact body of a furlong or more square, and 
marching afterwards directly towards the sea, they 
let nothing escape them. They kept their ranke like 
men of war , climbing over, as they advanced, every 
tree or wall that was in their way ; nay, they enter- 
ed into our very houses and bed chambers, like so 
many thieves.” He then goes on to state that at- 
tempts were made to stop their progress by fires of 
stubble and heath, but all to no purpose, so numer- 
ous were the swarms. 

In 1797, Southern Africa was overrun in like man. 
ner, the traveller Barrow being there at t\ e time ; 
and he states that the whole surface of the ground, 
for an area of nearly two thousand miles, was literal- 
ly almost covered with them, while the water of a 
wide river was scarcely visible on account of the 
carcases of these drowned in endeavoring to come at 
the reeds on the banks. This was the third year of 
their continuance, and their increase from year to 
year was estimated at over a million fold. The year 
before, they had made great ravages, but were final- 
ly driven into the sea, which is their common fate, 
by a tempestuous north wind, and when they were 
afterwards cast upon the shore, Barrow says they 
made a bank threa or four feet high, extending fifty 
miles in length, the taint of which was plainly per- 
ceptible at the distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles, It seems that during the night these insects 
discontinued their march and clustered together in 
large heaps ; and at this tune the farmers sometimes 
destroyed vast multitudes of them by driving among 
them a flock of several thousand sheep. 

Pallas, in his Travels in Russia, gives a more mi- 
nute description of their mode of march. After get- 
ting startod in the morning, he says, they resemble a 
swarm of ants, all taking the same course, but with- 
out touching each other [“ neither ehallone tkruet an- 
other.”] They uniformly travel toward a certain re- 
gion as fast as a fly can run, and without leaping, 
unless pursued. In their course, they advance from 
morning to evening without halting, frequently at the 
rate of a hundred fathoms and upwaide a day. — 
“ When their progress is opposed by ditches, they 
penetrate through them ; their way can only be im- 
peded by water, as they are apparently terrified by 
every kind of moisture. Often, however, they en. 
deavor to gain the opposite bank, with the aid of 
overhanging boughs ; and if the stalks of plants or 
shrubs be laid across the water, they pass in close 
columns over these temporary bridges, on which 
they even seem to rest, and enjoy the refeshing 
coolness. As soon as they acquire wings, they 
progressively disperse, but still fly about in large 
swarms.” 

As long since as 1650, mention is made of a cloud 
of locusts in Russia, which entered the country in 
three different places ; and it is stated in a volume 
ol the English Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
and elsewhere, that they afterwards spread them 
selves over Poland and Lithuania in such numbers, 
that the earth was covered and the air darkened 
with them. The trees bent with their weight in 
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some instances, and in others they were seen lying 
on the ground dead, to the depth of four feet. 

In some regions of the world they populate and 
migrate almost as regularly as certain species of birds. 
Irby and Mangles, in their Travels in Egypt and Sy- 
ria, speak of seeing at the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea, one morning, a swarm resting in a gully, 
in sufficient numbers te alter the color of the rocks 
they alighted on. The guides stated that they were 
on their way to Gaza, and that they passed almost an- 
nually. Volney also describes the movements o 
swarms which came under his own observation. 

From Africa, which would appear to be the home 
of the animal, they have frequently come, in former 
times especially, into Italy and Spain. In the year 
’59, a vast phalanx of very large ones ravaged the 
former country fur and wide, until they were at 
length driven into the sea ; and it is recorded that 
a terrrible pestilence arose from their stench, which 
carried off an incredible number of both men and 
beasts. Their depredations are said to have been 
such in the Venetian territory, in the year 1748, as 
to have occasioned a famine, in which 30,000 per* 
sone perished. There is certainly nothing improb. 
able in this statement. 

We cannot ascertain from the sources of informa- 
tion within our reach, that Great Britain has been in- 
fested by thsee insects to any considerable extent. — 
They appeared in England, it is stated, in 1798, 
but fortunately disappeared without propagating. 

We shall add to these notices of the locust, as 
Borne of them may be considered apocryphal, or in- 
sufficiently authenticated, a reference to the ablest 
and minutest description of the same kind we have 
met with, and this is to be found in the missionary 
Kay’s Cnffrarian Researches, published last year in 
London, and republished here recently by the Har- 
pers. The year 1828 was, in the Cape of Good 
Hope Colony, ushered in, it seems, by “ immense 
swarms” of these insects, which “ literally darkened 
the Hevens for several days.” On the wing, he says, 
they appear like a black cloud at a distance, but when 
they arrived at hand, their density intercepts the so. 
lar rays in such a manner as to cause an awful gloom, 
like an oclipse, and a noise like that of a torrent. — 
In some of the villages, they were spread on the 
ground so thickly that it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty the inhabitants could keep them out of their 
houses. The water conduits were filled ; the rivers 
so contaminated that the waters were offensive to 
the smell: the herbage generally destroyed, the 
trees weighed down with them, and the vineyards laid 
waste. «* Fields which the rising sun beheld cover- 
ed w'ith luxuries, are, before evening, a desert, for 
wherever they alight, not a leaf is left upon the trees, 
a blade of grass upon the pasture, nor an ear of corn 
in the field.” 

Mr. Kay speaks of the “ frequent visits” of the 
locust as rendering the prospects of the agricultu- 
rists in that region extremely precarious. The anti- 
dote to the bane is found, to some extent, in the locust 
bird, which, according to a benevolent regulation of 
Providence, appears in myriads corresponding to the 
enemy it has to deal with, and makes great havoc 
among them. In 1332 their ravages were mostly 
prevented in this way. 

Observations in that quarter of the world of which 
we have but spoken, add new illustrations to the re- 
ference made in Scripture to the ancient use of this 
insect for human food. In South Africa, not only do 
the cattle eat the locusts with avidity — perhaps, how. 
ever, partly owing to the scarcity of better food which 
they occasion — but the Bushmen also, and other of 
the desert tribes, often gather them and lay them up 
for a winter store. The mode of curing and cooking 
is, to take off the wings and legs, then roast, then re- 
duce the bodies to dust, and this is put up in bags like 
flour. 

Th* Sk up ents* Batii. — In the Bubbles from the 
Brunnens af Nassau, is the following account of the 
baths in that vicinity, said to be very efficacious in 
many diseases, and called the Sclilangen-bad or Ser- 
pents’ Bath ; 

“ Once upon a time, it seems there was a heifer, 

with which every thing in nature seemed to disa- 
gree. The more she ate the thinner she grew — the 
more her mother licked her hide, the rougher and 
the more staring was her coat — not a fly in the for- 
est would bite her — never was she seen to chew her 
cud — but, hide-bound and melancholy, her hips 
seemed actually to be protruding from her skin. — 
What was the matter with her no one knew — what 
could cure her no one coulddivine — in short, desert- 
ed by her master and her species, she was, as the 
faculty would term it, given up. 

In a few weeks, however, she suddenly re-appear- 
ed among the herd, with ribs covered with flesh — 


eyes like a deer — skin sleek as a mole’s — breath 
sweetly smelling of milk — saliva hanging in ringlets 
from her jaws! Every day seemed to confirm her 
health, and the phenomenon was so striking, that the 
herdsmen, having watched her, discovered that re 
gularly every evening, she wormed her way ia se- 
cret into the forest, until she reached and refreshed 
herself at a spring of water — haunted by harmless 
“serpents,” when full grown, about four feet in 
length. 

The circumstance, it seems, had been almost 
forgotten by the peasant, when a young Nassau lady 
began early to show exactly the symptoms of the 
heifer. Mother, sisters, father, friends, all tried to 
cure her — but in vain : and the physician actually 
“ Had taken his leave with sighs and sorrow, 

Despairing of his fees tomorrow! !” 

When the herdsman happening to hear of her case, 
prevailed upon her at last to try the heifer’s secret 
remedy ; she did so, and in a very snort time, to the 
utter astonishment of her friends, she became one of 
the stoutest young women in the duchy. What had 
suddenly cured one sick lady, was soon deemed a 
proper prescription for others, and all cases meeting 
with success, the spring gradually rose into notice 
and repute.” 

Lieut, Drummond's Artificial Lights. National 
Gallery of Practical Science. — There was on Wed- 
nesday evening literally a most brilliant exhibition 
of Lieut. Drummond’s intense lights, applicable to 
light-houses, telegraphic signals, geodffitical opera 
tione, and all purposes which require such light to 
be visible at great distances. Many hundreds of the 
most distinguished patrons of science and eminent 
practical scientific men were present on this in. 
teresting occasion ; and the series of experiments 
were conducted with extraordinary effect ; Mr. 
Payne, the manager of the gallery, having made all 
the previous arrangements which were requisite 
with great skill and judgment. 

About two years ago we gave an account of Lieut. 
Drummond’s method of producing this powerful glare 
of light, by the action of oxygen and hydrogen gas in 
a state of combustion on a ball of lime. We now 
saw an Argand lamp, with parabolic reflectors ot 
such prodigious splendour that, as it revolved, it has 
been visible forty .four miles off; but even this was 
incomparably excelled by one of the new combina- 
tions, so dazzling that no eye could bear to gaze upon 
it in the line of reflection ; and it was stated to be vi- 
sible at the distance of sixty-six miles!! The next 
experiment w'as, we rather think, made for the first 
time in public, and consisted of the emission of the 
electric spark, with a parabolic reflector, and so ra- 
pidly continued as to form a perfectly continuous light. 
This was beautiful ; and a magneto-electric light, de- 
monstrating the efficacy of galvanism in producing in- 
tensity, was not less so. Colored lights were also 
exhibited; and, altogether, a more gratifying display 
of admirable and useful science never came under 
our cognizance. The noble gallery was crowded ; 
and every visiter expressed delight and astonish, 
ment at the splendid varieties presented to their 
view. 

Crocodile Bird — Translated from Herodotus . — 
“ Now as the crocodile lives much in the water, he 
has his mouth within quite covered with leeches. — 
All other birds and beasts shun the crocodile ; but 
there is peace between him and the trochilus, inas- 
much as he is benefited by that bird ; for when the 
crocodile goes out from the water upon the land and 
opens his jaws, which he is wont to do, in order to 
receive the cool breeze, the trochilus then entering 
his mouth, devours the leeches; and he, delighted 
at the advantage he thus receives, never injures the 
trochilus.” 

Dromedaries. — The French are, it is stated, en- 

dcavoring to introduce dromedaries from Algiers 
into the Landes about Toulouse, where it is thought 
they may be very usefully employed. 


THEY TELL ME LIFE, Ac. 

BY R. C DKAKIN, KSQ. 

Tiiey tell me life is like a dream, a bright, brief dream and o’er; 
They tell me life is like a stream that seeks the ocean shore ; 
They tell me life is like a flower, that blooms but to decay ; 

If so, then life is only death, in holiday array ! 

But ah ! I cannot think thy brow, my beautiful and bright, 

Is but the seat where death enthroned feeds on thine eye of light; 
Nor can 1 think that thy dear cheek, so redolent of bloom, 

Is damasked only to attract the despot of the tomb. 

For have not on thy brow, my love, my fond lips oft been prest ? 
And have I not In rapture oft, reclined upon thy breast 1 
And ah ! how olten have thy lips to thy betrothed’s flown ! 
They tasted not of death, my love, 1 felt them but mine own ! 
Out on the withering thought that dooms such lustre to the grave! 
I say ’tie false, for unto me, Heaven all thy beauty gave ; 
Away ! away ! I give to Death, to despot Death, the lie, 

For God himself in love has said, “ the virtuous never die." 


STEPHENSON, 

Butidtr of a superior style of Passenger Cars J or Railroads 
No. 204 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

S3** RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to exsmln 
hest; Cars ; a specimen of which may be seen on that part n 
he New-York and Harlsm Railroad, now in operation. 
JMtf 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXES AND 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

83* Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun 
dry. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New- York, will be promptly at 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS. KETCHUM It GROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS, 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

O- THOMAS B. STILLMAN. Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil 
ers, which ar« warranted, for safety and economy, lo be supe- 
rior to any thiDg of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that work shall be done well, and on rea - 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
solicited. n > 18 



INSTRUMENTS* 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

I1CF' EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the quadrant. 
No. 63 South street, one door north ofthe Union Hotel, Haiti 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe 
dally Enginoeis, that they continue lo manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired fwith care and promptitude. 

For proof of |the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin & Hearttc. — Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, i now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier period, but was intentionallv Jelayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, so that 1 could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, ifsuch they 
should be found to possess. 

It Is with much pleasure I can now stale that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I have a decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments ol superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers’ Instruments 
of your Manufacture, partieularly Spirit levels, and Survey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts of the levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 

These instruments seemed to me to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have be«u 
made within these few years ; and 1 have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in (he field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. S. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimore, May 1st, 1833 

To Messrs Ewin’and Hearttc— As you have asked me to give 
my opinion ol the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
tact lire which I have either used or examined, 1 cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their dualities have gone, 1 have great reason to think well of 
(die skill displayed in their construction. The neatness oftheir 
workmanship has been the subject ol frequent remark' by my 
so if, and ofthe accuracy ol their performance I have received 
satisfactory assurance from others, whose opinion 1 respect, 
and who have had them for a considerable time in use. Thu 
efforts you have made since vour establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the uecessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation and 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success which 
your enterprize so well merits, 1 remain, yours, ke. 

» B. H LATROBE, 

Civil Engineer in the service cf the Baltimore and Ohio Rail] 
- 1 road Company. 

A nuye^er of other letters are in our possesion and might bo 
introdt'V^f but are too lengthy. We should be happy to 
submit idem, upqp application, to any person desirous ofperua 
in* the sea*. ' um 
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Later from Europe* — By ins packet ship Canada, 
Capt. Britten, from London, we have dates of the 
lot of May, for which ws are indebted to Messrs, j 
Grinnell $ Mint urn. They came late to hand, and 
we are able only to give a few short extracts. 

Mr. O'Connell'a motion on the repeal of the Union 
was negatived, April 29, and Mr. Rice’s Address to 
his Majesty, pledging opposition to the project, agreed i 
to by a majority of 485 votes ! the noes being 38. 

The Debate on the repeal of the Union still con. 
tinusd. 

The Lord Chancellor has made an earnest appeal 
in the House of Lords, to the better feelings of the j 
Trade's Unions, with what effect we shall see. 

The sum of 400,000/. in silver, had been shipped 
by one capitalist to Calais in one week, and great 
quantities to other parts of the continent. 

At Berlin a change of the ministry had taken place, 
which had give much ofTence to the liberals. The 
investigation of the late seditious movements were 
still being carried on, and several persons arrested. 

The Journal des Dehats of Tuesday, May 28th, 
says, intelligence has reached government of the 
taking of Almeida, an important place on the fron- 
tier of Portugal, by the troops of Donna Maria. — 
This news created no sensation at Paris, though it 
is generally allowed lhat the affairs of the Peninsu- 
lar are fast approaching a crisis. 

M. De Chateaubriand has announced his intention 
to offer himself as a candidate to the electors of 
Lille. He resigned his seat in the peerage on the 
accession of Louis Phillippe. 

Some officers of the 36th regiment of the line, 
and others of the 4th and 9th cruiassiers have been 
arrested on suspicion of being connected with the re. 
publican aasociations. 

The Spanish funds have arisen at Paris, in conse- 
quence of the convocation of the Cortez. 

The city of Paris has been condemned to pay the 
damages and loss in several cases where gunsmiths 
and sword cutlers had sustained any, during the late 
revolutionary movements. Arrests are going on in 
France, and every means resorted to that can 
strengthen Louis Phillippe on his throne. M. de S. 
Romain, a legitimist, has been arrested, and also 
one M. Mathew, an advocate, in whose possession 
a number of papers were found. A debate had oc- 
curred in the Chamber respecting the relinquishment 
of Algiers. Several fine speeches. No decision. 

Portugal , — The cause of Miguel was suffer, 
ing severely by desertion, 1300 men having de- 
serted since the 1st of March. 

Pedro, together with his ministers, has been 
excommunicated by the Pope. 

» Admiral Napier has been created a Count, 
t General Cardozo has been so hotly pursued 
by the Duke de Terceira, that it was supposed 
he would be obliged to take refuge in Spain, 
where he would give up his arms. 

The entire country to the northward of the 
Douro has besn cleared of the Miguelites. 

Srarn. — Quesada is in Vittoiia, his corps encamped 
in the environs. El Pastor is at Tolosa. fiutron in 
command of St. Sebastian. Zicmallacarregery with 
his brigade, ihe best in the service, is between Ur- 
dech and Elisondo. Merino, with a troop of horse, 
was attempting to revolutionize old Castile, but met 
with no success. The Sentiaelle of the Pyrenees 
speaks of a conspiracy to deliver up Tarragona to 
the Carlisle. 

The town of Almirda in Portugal, had declared for 
the Queen. Don Carlos was there and had to fly — 
public feeling having manifested itself against him — 
some ot his baggage was interrupted containing let- 
ters, which are exhibited as specimens of ignorance, 
being incorrectly spelt, and in bad style. It was ex. 
pected he had doubled on his pursuers and entered 
Spain, which has induced his partisans to raise the 
standard of revolt in Arrogan and Castile. 

The Miguelites seem to be in bad plight in Poytu. 
gsl; and Don Carlos has been routed from h'» hiding 
place, by General Rodil and his comniand, who 
marched into Portugal in search of him. ,He is sup- 
posed to have gone into Spain. M 


The acknowledgment of Donna Maria by Spain, 
and the alliance offensive and defensive brought by 
last arrivals, is confirmed. 

In consequence of the success of the Spanish 
troops in Portugal, under General Rodill, and the 
flight of Don Carlos, the Spanish funds at Madrid 
experienced a very great and sudden rise, which of 
course elevated them also at Paris. 

The Ottoman fleet has arrived at Tripoli, and it 
is hoped will put an end to the civil war in that re- 
gency. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

JOT THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, sad us 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from the united States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction ot 
Locomotive Engines. Tenders, Ac. with which they may b« 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line ol 
business. 

They have already In their possession the requisite appara- 
ua for the construction of three classes of engines, via. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of & 1-2 miles per hour. 


to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal 
pine wood, coke, or any other fhel hitherto used in locomotiv 
engines. 

The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mods 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can k 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ac. and ether oommunications in 
Terence to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, In 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIS, Been** 

December 3d, 1833. 

Fr further information onj this subject see No 41 
772, Vol. 3, of Railroad Journal. 

SURVEYORS* IN STRUMS NTS* 

gy Compasses ol various sizes and of superior quality 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Trougbton, together with 
a large assortment ol Engineering instruments, manufactured 
aud sold by E. A G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J> 1 ft corner of Maidenlane. 

ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

13* The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
his profession, warranted eoual, if not superior, in principles ot 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured In the United States ; sever si ot which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compose, with a Telescope si- 
inched, by which angles can be takeo with or without the ust 
oithe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes— and a Levelling Instrument, with » 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. \fm.7T young, V ^ 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendatione are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested.! 

. , . , , Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply to thy Inquiries respecting the instruments menu 
fact u red by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnieh thee with the following information 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the “ Improved Compass” is eight. These ere all ex- 
clusive of the number in the service ol the Engineer and Gra 
duation Department. 

Both Levels apd Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from acc.dei t to wind 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compare* 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any other? 
in use, and the Improved Compass Is superior to any other de- 
criptioo of Goniometer that we have yet tried In laying the rails 
on this Road. n 

This Instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineet 
scarcely any thiug to desire In the formation or convenience ol 
the Compass. Ills indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheap instrument that 1 have yei 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in use for laying ofr&Ua-and in fact, when known, 1 think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

__ , . . , Philadelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young's «• Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say I be 
lieve It to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 


For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr W. J, 
Young, of Philadelphia. in which he has combined the proper* 
ues of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engl 
neers as prefsrable to any others lor that purpose. 

I HENRY R- CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 

I ■“ *7 GermanL and Nervi# t. Railroad 


Germantown, February, 1833. 


S3- TOWNSEND A DURFEE, of Palmyra, Mmm 

facturere of Railroad Rape, having removed their establish- 
ment to Hudson, under the rame oiDurfte, May A Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) for in- 
clined planes of Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. As to 
the quality ol Rope, the poblic are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. A H.R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald. Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Cat bon 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New- York, ( 

Janu » y 39, 1833. S 

NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS* 

53“ SIMON F AIRMAN, ol the village of Lanaingbuvg b, in 
the county ol Rensselaer, and state of New-York, lias invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought 'Nails 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty lOd nails in a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sixes, even (6 spikes for ships. The nail is 
hammered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, and may 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is In 
operation. Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persuns who may apply lor them as soon 
as they may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell one halfof his patent right for the use of said 
machines throughout the United Statee. Any person desiring 
.art her information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, In the village ol Lao- 
•ingburgh.— AugustlS, 1833. A29 tfRM AF 

PATENT RAILROAD* SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES* 

53“ The Troy Iron and Kail Factory keep constantly for 
«ale a very extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes and Nails, 
from 3 to 10 inches, manufactured by the subscriber's Patent 
Machinery, which after five years successful operation and 
now almost universal use in the United States (ae well as Rn 
gland, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are fouod eu* 
perior to anv ever offered in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes having 
countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron rails, to any 
amount and on short notice. Almost all the Railroads now in 
progress in the United Stales are fastened with Spikes made at 
the above named facto*-y— for which purpose they are found in- 
valuable, as their adhesion it more than double any common 
s pikes made by the hammer. 

53“ All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will ba 
punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Trojr, N. Y. July, 1S*1. * 5 

53“ 8pikes are kept lor sale, at factory prices, by I. A J 


Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchants in Alba- 
ny and Troy : J. 1. Brower, 223 Water street, New-York ; A. 
M. Jones, Philadelphia; T. Janvier*, Baltimore; Degrand A 
Smith, Boston. 

P. 8.— Railroad Companies would do well to forward their 
otdere as early ae practical, as the subscriber is desirous of ex- 
tending the manufacturing so as to keep pace with the dally 
ncreasing demand for his 8pikes. 

J33 lam H. BVRDEN. 

RAILWAY IRON. 

1 Flat Bare in 

53* Ninety-five tons ot 1 inch by 4 inch, | lengths ol Uto 16 
200 do. 14 do. 4 do. j feet couuter sunk 


200 do. 14 do. 4 do. j feet couuter sunk 

40 do. do. | do. I holes, ends cut at 

800 do. 2 do. 4 do. fan angle of45 do- 

800 do. q do. f do. | greet with spll- 

■oon expected. I clog plates, naila 

j to suit. 

850 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pine. 

Wrought Iron Rime of 30, 33. and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Can, and or 60 inches diameter lor Loco 
motive wheels 

Axles of 24, 2f, 3*, 3, 34, 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail 
way Can and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free ol duty, to Slate Governments 
and Incor|M>rated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. A G. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 


do. l| do. 
do. 8 do. 
do. do. 
soon expected. 


Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Places, In use, both in this 
country ana Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 


examine them. 


ALBANY 8EED-8TORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE. 

POSITORY. 

J&xtt'-'te The subscriber having resumed the charge oftbo 
n hove establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra- 
den and other* with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
u|ion very favorable terms, and of the- growth of 
1 *33, warraatedot the best quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for it. and by expert • 
encedseedsmen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon ae genuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures here- 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that it is 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances, but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Also — French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
8eed, genuine Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Bags, and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmers. 

W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 

53r Catalogues may be had at the Store; if sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratia. Orders solicited early, as the better 
tustice can be done in the execution. 

Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for the following publleatkms, 

Nzw Yoax Farmer and American Gardener's Magazine. 

Mechanics* Magazine and Register of Inventions A Improve* 
menu. 

American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Im- 
provements; and the 

New- Yoek Amekxcan, Daily, Tri- Weekly, wad Semi - Weekly; 

( either or all of which may he seen and obtained by thorn who 
wish them* by calling at 347 Jferth Market etreet, Albany, 
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NEW YORK, JUNE 14, 1834. 


Those subscribers who have paid in advance lor the Journal, 
will please excuse any apparent want of attention iu it* selec- 
tions for a few week* past, as the deficiency, if any, arises from 
having had to devote the time which ought to be given to iu 
columns to borrowing money, to pay iu current expenses. 

JO" Thoeo who have not paid for the current, but more es- 
pecially for the previous years, will excuse us, we trust, for 
saying that unless they pay the amount due soou, we shall be 
compelled to strike their names from the list. It can no more 
be {'Ublisheti without prompt pay, than a locomotive engine 
will ascend an inclined piano without steam. W« shall for- 
ward their bills by mail, aud desire them to remit by the same 
channel. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Bos- 
ton and Providence Railroad Corporation in 
Boston, on Wednesday the 4th instant, the 
following gentlemen were elected Directors 
for the ensuing year, viz. : Thomas B. Wales, 
Patrick T. Jackson, Joseph W. Revere, John 
F. Loring, of Boston ; William W. Woolsey, 
Charles H. Russell, of New-York ; Charles 
Potter, of Providence. 

And subsequently the Board elected Thomas 
B. Wales, President*; John F. Loring, Trea- 
surer ; Benjamin R. Nichols, Clerk. 

In our Journal of the 31st ult. we briefly al- 
luded to the charter which had been granted 
by the Rhode-Island Legislature for continuing 
this very important railroad from Massachu- 
setts into the city of Providence, and the con- 
templated opening of that part of it which hadj 
been finished, for immediate use. We had notj 
the pleasure of being present on that occasion, 
engagements having prevented our acceptance 
of the agent and engineer’s invitation; but 
from some of the stockholders who went on 
from this city, we learn that they were met at 
Providence by the directors of the Company, 


agreeably to appointment, and, together with a 
party of gentlemen from Providence, went over 
anJ examined the line of the road from the vi- 
cinity of India Point, near Providence, to its 
termination in Boston, and were highly satis-j 
fled with the whole appearance of the work. 
The Company’s depot in Boston appears to 
have been very judiciously located near the 
foot of the Common, which is a central and 
convenient point for travellers, and the large 
building already erected, with its inclosure, af- 
fords ample accommodation for the purposes 
of the Company at that end of the road. The! 
annual report of the directors, of which we ex- 
pect shortly to obtain a printed copy, shows the 
whole work in a very favorable light, and there 
is every prospect that the entire route from 
Providence to Boston will be ready within 
twelve months from this time, for the trans- 
portation of passengers and goods. On Wednes- 
day the 4th inst. the road was opened for 
about ten miles towards Dedham, and the di- 
rectors, with their friends, in the handsome new 
cars belonging to the Company, were drawn 
over this part of the road by a locomotive engine, 
at the rate of more than twenty miles an hour, 
with apparent ease, and their return to Boston, 
after a collation at the Sprague Railroad 
House, politely tendered by the agent and en- 
gineers, was effected at a still more rapid rate, 
— the company highly gratified by their ex- 
cursion. 

The following named gentlemen were, on the 
2d inst., elected directors of the Utica and Sche- 
nectady Railroad Company : 

Erastus Corning, Nicholas Devereaux, Alfred 
Munson, Henry Seymour, Nathaniel S. Ben- 
ton, Tobias A. Stoutenburgh, Alonzo C. Paige, 
John Townsend, Lewis Benedict, James Porter, 
James Hooker, John L. Graham, Thomas W. 
Olcott. — [Albany Even. Jour.] 

Schenectady and Saratoga Railroad. — 
At an election for directors of the Saratoga and 
Schenectady Railroad Company, held on the 
5th instant, the following gentlemen were cho- 
sen for the ensuing year : John Townsend, of 
Albany ; John I. De Graff, of Schenectady , 
John Clarke, of Saratoga 8prings ; George W. 
Giles, Henry H. Lawrence, John B. Lasala, 
Bernard Graham, William Wright, John Fer- 
guson, of New-York. 

At a subsequent meeting of the directors, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year ; Henry H. Lawrence, President ; John 
Townsend, Vice President ; John Ferguson, 
Secretary. 

The following gentlemen were appointed In- 
spectors for^the next annual election : Moses 


Hcnriques, David Augustus Clarkson, Richard 
Lawrence. — [Albany Evening Journal.] 

We trust our correspondent, C. O., will not 
suspect us of a design to suppress his commu- 
nication, in consequence of his prediction that 
a neighboring city will ultimately take the lead 
of the 44 City of the Island,” or of Gotham. Ac- 
cident, not design, has had a hand in it. 

We now give it a place with pleasure — and, 
in reply to his query at its commencement, will 
I Isay that there is reason to apprehend that rail- 
roads will be, as certain as that canals have 
i been, made where they will not be profitable to 
stockholders. 

It is, as he says, desirable that the location of 
important lines of railroad should be made with 
great care, and with an eye to future, as well as 
to present, usefulness. 

To the Editor of the Railroad Journal. i 

Sir, — Has it never occurred to you 
that the capital vested in many railroads and 
canals is likely, if not exceedingly profitable at 
the commencement, to be eventually lost, from 
the roads and canals being superseded by others 
which may be made afterwards. The great 
and ultimate object of these improvements is 
to facilitate exchanges — to cheapen and expe- 
pedite transportation to and from market-£~as, 
between the great coal region, or between the 
great agricultural west and the best market, 
whether Philadelphia, New-York, or Boston. 
Now, if it be assumed that transportation by 
railroads, or by some better roads, steam being 
the impelling power, shall supersede, where 

F racticable, all other modes of locomotion,— -and 
do not suspect myself of being alone in the 
opinion that there is no extravagance in such 
an assumption, particularly when we notice the 
progress of things in Europe — it is no more than 
seasonable to begin to contemplate, and try to 
foresee and act upon the natural and inevitable 
results which must follow, and to lay them be- 
fore the public, that they may be fairly in view, 
and have proper consideration in the mind of 
every man, or company, when coming to a de- 
termination in regard to any proposed improve- 
ment, both as respects its location and the 
manner in which it shall be completed, or the 
amount of capital which may be safely invested 
in it. 

The climate and productions of Europe and 
North America are so nearly alike, that as the 
state of science and the arts in these quarters 
of the world continues to come nearer to an 
equality, it is fair to conclude that the exchanges 
| of merchandize will hardly keep pace with 
the increasing population of America. Still, as 
the condition of men is improving, and society 
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and nations are becoming more intimate and 
friendly in their relations, and curious in their 
inquiries, we may suppose that travel for gra- 
tification will greatly increase between the two 
— this is proved by the number and constant in- 
crease of fine ships as packets ; and it fairly 
indicates, in connection with the extent to 
which steamboats are coming into use, and 
the long voyages which they occasionally make, 
that the time is not distant when the packet 
ships will be propelled by steam. No railroad 
can be laid across the Atlantic. It will be an 
object to have each of the two ports in Europe 
and America, for whence most of these ships 
may be expected to depart for the other, situ- 
ated conveniently as it respects the interior 
parts of the country, and as near together as 
may be. The wearisomeness of a long sea 
voyage will render these considerations indis- 
pensable, and may lead to some chauges not now 
much thought of. 

But to leave this part of the subject for 
a while, and dwell more particularly on our own 
United States. 

To attain the greatest rapidity of motion will 
always be an object of controlling importance, 
and therefore level regions will be greatly desi- 
rable for the location of the principal thorough- 
fares. The intercourse and exchanges between 
the north and the south must increase vastly 
beyond all precedent, and probably beyond all 
present anticipation of the most enthusiastic, 
for as speed of transportation increases, and 
the cost is reduced, the productions of each of 
the various climates will be vastly more con- 
sumed in the other climates ; and the assump- 
tion is, that transportation by land will gradu- 
ally take the place of water navigation, first, 
for persons travelling, and then for merchan- 
dize, and particularly on account of its expedi- 
tion, safety, and regularity. This considera- 
tion is made stronger, from the fact that much 
of the interior, and the finest portion of North 
America, and that which will soon be the most 
productive and most densely settled, and of 
course require the greatest exchanges of this 
character, is already as near by land to the 
most important productions of southern cli- 
mates, as it is to our eastern commercial ports. 
It is not too early, then, to begin the inquiry, 
where shall be our principal and leading roads ? 
for it is plain that they are not yet located, and 
that they cannot be determined on judiciously 
without the most grand and enlarged views, 
and the most extensive and accurate surveys. 

Without attempting to speak of details, which 
can of course be only determined by such sur- 
veys, it is pertinent, and may be profitable to 
notice, that the formation of the country and 
the condition and wants of the citizens, present 
and future, clearly indicate that the road already 
commenced at Albany must be continued 
without’ any regard to navigable waters, on the 
best and most level ground westward, indefi- 
nitely ; That another road from Norfolk, or 
perhaps from Boston, must proceed southwardly 
over the level region, near the coast all the way, 
to some harbor where a town is yet to spring 
up near the south cape of East Florida, from 
whence there will be a busy steamboat inter- 
course with Havana; That a branch of this 
road will proceed, say from Savannah, to New- 
Orleans, and thence into Texas, and onward, 
onward ; That another principal road will be 
from this new city on the Cape of Florida, into 
the great valley of the Mississippi. This brings 
me back to the thoughts which put me upon 
this essay, the errors likely to be made in the 
location of railroads. I perceive some are de- 
signed to communicate only between one in- 
land water navigation and another. These 
may prosper long enough to refund their cost ; 
but the day is not distant when they will have 
comparatively little value. 

Finally, as your journal is likely to be exten- 
sively preserved for future reading and refer- 
ence, and as I am an old man, and shall hardly 
trouble you many times more, I ask of you the 
further favor to record a few prophecies. 

First, fc fresh water navigation, including that 


of the Mississippi and all its tributaries, will be 
discontinued, probably within twenty years. 

Secondly, New-Orleans, and all cities in un- 
healthy situations, will greatly decline, and new 
cities and towns spring up in more healthful 
and advantageous situations, and that the queen 
of these will be somewhere at a point not yet 
thought of in the great valley. 

And thirdly, that either Boston or Halifax is 
destined to take the sceptre from the highly fa- 
vored city of the island. 

And, to conclude, again I would most respect- 
fully bint to the men of Boston (and for this 
I hope they will remember my children) two 
things — first, to spare no pains, nor grudge 
any capital, either in the location or construc- 
tion of their westward and southward rail- 
roads ; and secondly, to turn their attention to 
European steam packets on a large scale. 1 
beg pardon : Boston folks need no hint from 
me on their own affairs. C. O. 

Deep Creek, Sept. 5, 1833. 


On a General Mean of computing Descriptive 
Data of Ellipsoidal Arches , with a new The - 
orem , and Mechanical Description rf their 
Working Drafts. By Wm. M. Cushman, 
C. E. To the Editor of the American Rail- 
road Journal, dtc. 

Sir, — I am induced to send for the Journal 
the following theorem, and incidental observa- 
tions, relating to the means of describing the 
working draffs of ellipsoidal arches, in conse- 
quence of the solution of that problem haying 
frequently occupied the attention of the scien- 
tific engineer ; and still being, I conceive, a de- 
sideratum: at least, general expressions pos- 
sessing the simplicity desirable and even requi- 
site for practical purposes, and furnishing ri- 
gorous results, have not yet been investigated 
for obtaining the pre-requisites to the descrip- 
tion of this curve — which is perhaps the most 
useful and important of any which are used in 
the whole range of arcuation. 

Although the problem is well known to be 
susceptible of rigorous solution, the length of 
the process of computation has been deemed so 
formidable, as to induce its supercedure by 
mechanical processes : the distinguished Corps 
de Ponts et Chaus sees recommend a graphic 
solution. This solution is objectionable from 
its obvious want of rigor — a sufficient objection, 

1 apprehend, when it is considered that, in far 
the greater number of instances, does this 
curve find its application to structures involving 
an expenditure of thousands, and having their 
elegance and stability materially affected there, 
by. The process which they would have cho- 
sen in the computation, it would seem, was, 
and must have been, quite formidable, to have 
induced this justly eminent Corps to recom- 
mend this course ; but with the assistance of the 
theorem I am about to advance, a perfect esti- 
mation of all the pre-reauisites for the descrip- 
tion of this curve, for the greatest number of 
centres desirable in practice, and for arches of 
the largest dimensions, may be achieved in a 
lapse of an hour or two — an interval of time 
which I fancy the practical engineer will admit 
it is often necessary to exceed in the adjustment 
of much more trivial matters. 

The peculiar appositeness of the semi-ellip- 
sis, both in regard to equilibration and feasibi- 
lity, when compared with the full centre, or its 
segment, or that of the ellipsis, as well as its 
elegance, will secure its adoption in preference 
in arches of considerable span, which are not 
liable to the condition of sustaining much pres- 
sure at the crown, or whose situation is not pe- 
culiarly favored by nature, at most of the local- 
ities which fall within the province of the civil 
engineer ; for, in many places, the full centre, 
apart from its weakness, is absolutely inadmis- 
sible ; and the segment of a circle can seldom 
be fortified with abutments sufficiently strong 
and massive to resist its stupendous thrust. 

The ellipsoidal arch, or 1’anse de panier, 
which answers the conditions of the ellipsis, has 
superseded it, and derives its importance chiefly 
from* the fact of its mechanical description being 


executed with great ease, and because it pre- 
sents a ready mode of making the drafts for the 
voussures— of which it is a rigorous condition 
that the joints be normal to the curve. 

It may perhaps be unnecessary to give a de- 
monstration in detail : the mathematical read- 
er, with the aid of a diagram, will readily com- 
prehend and trace its successive steps. To 
avoid indetermination, it is however a necessa- 
ry condition, that the transverse axis be the 
locus of the centre of the least arc, and the pro- 
longation of the semi-conjugate be the locus of 
the centre of the greatest arc ; that the distances 
from these two centres to the common centre 

bear a given ratio, as — ; that the subdivisions 
n 

of these two lines, made by the intersections of 
the radii and their prolongations, bear, among 
themselves, a given ratio. It has further been 
conventionally determined that, in general, the 
subdivisions of m be in the ratio or the natural 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, dec., commencing at the 
least arc, and those of n be equal among them- 
selves. 

Let the subdivisions, or rather intersections, 
ofm, by the radii, commencing with the least 
arc, be designated by 6, c, rf, dtc., then the pro- 
position is, — to find upon the tranverse axis 
the position of the point b. 

it the vertex be taken as the origin, the ge- 
neral equation of the abscissa for b will be 

A . m — y . (S — n) 

* = . . . (1.) 

y A 

in which, x = abscissa ; A = semi-minor axis ; 
y semi-major axis ; and S = sum of the 
sides of the polygon formed by lines joining the 
centres, b , C, D, E, dec. 

It is plain, from inspection, that when S is 
known, the whole may be considered as known. 
The quantity S is that which it has been pro- 
posed to eliminate by construction , on account 
of the length and tedium of the process oj com- 
putation. 

If, however, b\ c\ rf', e', &c., represent the 
lesser angles formed at h , c, rf, e, etc., by the 
radii of curvature with m, and C', D', l!', F', 
&c., be the angular values of each sector at 
C, D, E, F, dsc., which are equal to the diffe- 
rences of the former set of angles, taken m or- 
der, then I affirm that, in general, the subse- 
quent theorem is true, viz. 

I* sin. c' l’sin. b' 2‘sin.rf' 2-sin.c' 

ft 1 h 

Sin. C' sin. C' sin. D' sin. D' 

3* sin. e' 3* sin. rf' 4* sin./' 4. sin. e ' 


sin. E' sin. E' sin. F' sin. F' 

5* sin.#' 

* dec (2.) 

sin. G' 

an expression which, following a plain ma- 
thematical law, might obviously be extended, 
by inspection, to resolve S for an indefinite 
number of centres. It is a remarkable feature 
of this expression, that the law which it obeys 
is so simple and obvious as to be easily retained 
by the memory, and consequently the operator 
has only to write it out and apply the tables at 
any time occasion may require its application. 

It is thus observable that the 1st term= S, for 
3 centres ; the algebraic sum of the 3 first terms 
= S, for 5 centres ; of the 5 first terms = 8, 
for 7 centres ; and, in general, if * = number 
of centres, (v — 2) terms = S. 

Also, if R 1, R 2, R 3, dec. be the radii of each 
sector respectively, then x = R 1, = least ra- 
dius ; x -f 1 term = R 2 ; x -f 3 terms = R 3 ; 
x 4- (* — 2) terms = x -f- S = 

R = greatest radius of curvature. It is 

possible to construct the curve without know- 
ing any radius but the greatest ; but they, as 
well as the negative terms taken separately , 
will be found serviceable, as checks, in fixing 
the position of the centres, and are estimated 
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without any additional trouble ; since being 
parts of S, tit is only necessary to preserve the 
results of the separate terms in order to obtain 
them. Thus does a single simple expression 
afford all the data for tracing this important 
curve. | 

Although speculatively the expression might 
be simplified, in bringing the pairs of adjacent 
terms affected by contrary signs, to a common 
denominator, yet it would not be practicallyl 
so, for it would not then be united to logarithmic j 
computation, for which operation it has now the 
most convenient form. If the calculation be skil- 
fully conducted, its valuation will be found brief| 
and comprehensive. For eleven centres, the logs, 
of all the angles may be found by 10 references 
to the tables; and if the arithmetic comple- 
ments of the logs, of their differences be taken, 
as also the logs, of 1, 2, . . . .5, the simple ad- 
dition of these logs, agreeably to the prescribed 
formula, with the summing of the natural num- 
bers answering thereto, will be the only subse- 
quent operations. 

Thus, if the span of arch be 120 feet, its rise 
40 feet, the numbers of centres 11, and it be de- 
termined that the ratio -5? = J, then will the 
n 

position of b be indicated by the division of the 
semi-span in the ratio 15: 18.71, or at 26.7 feet 

from the common centre ; and R ~ ^ = l^o| 

feet = span. 

Whence it is inferable, that the anse de pa- 

nier of 11 centres, having the ratios — dt A each 

n 2y 

— J, has its greatest radius equal to the span , 

or that R j = 2X; and thence may it be 
2 

constructed without any calculation , simply 
from the known span and rise. 

Its Mechanical Description. — It has not, hi- 
therto, I believe, been remarked that the anse 
de panier is an involute , the evolute of which 
and locus of the centres of curvature is the 
polygon b, C, D, £, &c„ aud x the radius of 
curvature for the vertex. Hence, the most 
elegant, ready, and perhaps the best, mode of 
describing it mechanically, after the requisite 
lines have been obtained as above, is, — to fix 
firmly, in the plane of the draft, pins at the ver- 
tices, and at each of the central points, upon 
either side of n, to attach a small but firm flex- 
ible wire to the centre lying upon the conjugate 
produced. After plying it about the polygon to 
6, and increasing its length by x, which will 
extend it to the vertex — its evolvement will 
trace one half. In plying the wire upon the po- 
lygon lying upon the other side of n, the other ] 
half may be traced. 

Or, take the wire = R and sweeping 

from the crown, ply the wire about the polygon 
as before, for one naif ; returning to the crown, 
ply it about the symmetrical polygon on the 
other side of n, for the other half. 

As the wire in these movements is always inj 
the direction of the radius of curvature , or the 
normal, the joints are readily constructed in 
this mode of description . 

Very respectfully, 

W. M. Cushman, C. E. 

Albany, May 29, 1834. 

^ Railroad on the Banks or the Rhine. — | 
5y the Hague Journal, we learn that the 
Prince of Orange had returned on the 27th from 
the head-quarters of the army to the Hague 
and thus, we believe, has put an end to the ap. 
prehensions which lmd been entertained by the I 
Belgians that his presence there was the fore 
runner of an attack. M. Dedel, also, had ar- 
rived from London at the Hague. We see that 
the Dutch are making a rapid progress with 
steam-carriages, and railroads. Messrs. Stra- 
tingh and Becker have tried a steam -carriage] 
on the common road at Groningen, and it has 
run through the town without inconvenience 
This was the first experiment. It is expected 
hat the machine will be improved. A railroad 


is to be laid down from Amsterdam, on the 
right bank of the Rhine, passing through Dus- 
seidor and Elberfield to Duits, opposite to the 
harbor of Cologne, and preparations are making 
for carrying it into effect. The line is marked 
out, and Prussia is disposed to agree to the un- 
dertaking, the principal author of which is 
Lieutenant Colonel Bake. The capital neces- 
sary is estimated at eleven million florins, the 
annual expense at 70,000 florins, and the re- 
ceipt at l,o00,000 florins. Such prospects are 
far more useful than those marchings and coun- 
termarchings of troops of which we have of] 
late heard so much. — [London paper.] 

The New Scotch Steam Ship.— Yesterday 
considerable interest was created on the river 
by the arrival of the new aud splendid steam- 
ship Dundee, from Scotland. Site entered the 
pool with the colors of all nations flying from 
her rigging, about half.past ten o’clock, and at 
II o’clock was safely moored at the London 
Dock buoy, opposite the Wapping entrance, 
Three cheers greeted her first arrival in the 
Thames from the people in waiting. This 
large steamer measures 180 feet in length on 
the deck, and 51 feet in breadth over the pad- 
dles, makes up 107 berths for passengers, and 
her chief cabin, which is fitted up in a most 
splendid style, contains a library ot books, and 
is capable of conveniently accommodating 100 
passengers at dinner. Her engines are of 300 
norse power, and are from the manufactory of| 
Mr. Robert Napier. The Dundee was built at 
Port Glasgow, under the superintendence of] 
Mr. John Wood, and made her first passage to 
London in 38 hours and a half, with a strong 
head wind against her more than two thirds ofj 
the voyage. With the exception of the Mo- 
narch, Edinburgh steam-ship, launched last 
summer, she is said to be the largest steamer] 
yet built, and she will shortly be followed by 
the Perth, a twin vessel of the same size, be- 
longing to the same Company. — [Engl, pap.] 


Mr. Bethune’s Steamer. — We have ex- 
amined the model of the boat now placed at the 
Exchange. It resembles, in the build of its 
hull, Mr. Burden's boat : but instead of two 
barrels, it has three % and the wheels revolve on 
each side of the middle barrel. The draft of| 
water is very little, and undoubtedly the speed 
of the boat would be great. It has also some 
advantages over the other boats, in the arrange, 
ments above deck, offering a covered walk of 
412 feet, dtc. Upon the whole, Mr. Bethune’s 
exertions deserve encouragement, and may lead 
to some real improvements. With the present 
overdone business in steamers, and the gene- 
ral depression of trade, it could hardly be ex- 
pectecl that large investments would be made 
in anew scheme of this kind. What we want 
most, and what might afford some prospect of 
success, would be small boats, built as cheaply 
as possible, for passengers alone , and havmgj 
great speed. Such improved boats run in 
several parts of Great Britain, and particularly 
on the Clyde in Scotland. Under present cir. 
cumstances, such a speculation would also be 
very uncertain. But ultimately, our freight and\ 
passage steamers must be replaced by those 
for passage only ; without, iudeed, railroads 
take the place of all descriptions of water car. 
riage, the latter being certainly less rapid and 
more expensive. 

We copy Mr. Bethune’s own statement of the 
dimensions and properties of his model: 

Dimensions of the Model . — (Scale, { inch to 
a foot.) — Centre tube, length 220 feet, side tubes, 
ed. 190, diameter 12 feet ed. at centre, and 2 
feet at the ends ; extreme length on deck, 244 
feet ; extreme breadth in centre, 72 feet ; lower 
cabin, length 192 feet, centre breadth of the 
same 52, stern breadth 37 ; upper cabin, 
length 182, centre breadth 40, stem do. 29 
height of both cabins, 7^ feet ; lower wings on] 
deck, 10 feet, outside of cabin ; fender outside 
of tubes, 5 feet on each side ; upper piazza, 
breadth 8 feet, circumference or length of walk I 
round which is 412 feet; promenade deck, I 


length 194 feet ; spaces between the tubes, 13 
feet ; proposed diameter of two water wheels, 27 
feet ; total weight of the three tubes, superstruc- 
ture, and two engines of 50 horse power each, 
jon board, 275| tons, which will displace 9875 
cubic feet of water. Draught of water, when 
light, 3 feet 9 inches ; do. with 1500 passengers 
on board, 4 feet 6 inches. Cargo required to 
sink the tubes to their centre, or to six feet 
draught of water, 336 tons. — [Quebec Gazette.] 

We extract the following interesting ac- 
count of the first application of steam to ves- . 
sels, from the April number of the Military 
and Naval Magazine. The statement ap- 
pears to be well vouched for, and there is lit- 
tle doubt of its correctness. 

Steam Navigation. — It appears from a 
late publication, a very valuable one by the 
by, “ Navarette’s Collection of Spanish Voy- 
ages and Discoveries,” that the first known 
experiment of propelling a vessel by steam 
was made at Barcelona, more than eighty-five 
| years before the idea of procuring motion 
by it was first promulgated by Brancas, in 
Italy — more than a century before this agent 
was applied to any useful purpose by the 
Marquis of Worcester, in England — and 
nearly three centuries before our own Fulton, 
adapting and combining the invention of a 
number of contemporary mechanics, suc- 
cessfully solved the same wonderful problem. 
Curious as this fact may appear, it is com- 
pletely established by various documents 
lately found in the archives of Salamancas ; 
and is so circumstantially stated as to be in- 
controvertible. From these it appears that, 
in 1543, Blasco de Garay, a sea officer, of- 
fered to exhibit before the emperor Charles 
V., a machine by means of which a vessel 
should be made to move without the assist- 
ance of sail or oars. Though the proposal 
seemed extravagant, yet the man appeared 
to be so confident of success that the empe- 
ror ordered a commission to witness and 
report upon the experiment. It consisted 
of Don Eurique do Tolede, Don Pedro 
Cardona, the Treasurer Ravago, the Vico 
Chancellor Gralla, and many experienced 
seamen. The experiment was made on 
the 17th day of June, 1543, on board a 
vessel called " Trinidad,” of two hundred 
barrels burden, whioh had lately arrived, la- 
den with wheat, from Colibre. At a given 
moment this vessel was seen to move for- 
ward and turn about at pleasure, without sail 
or oar, or human agency, and without any 
visible mechanism except a huge boiler of 
hot water , and a complicated combination of 
wheels and paddles . The harbor of Barce- 
lona resounded with plaudits, and the com- 
missioners, who shared in the general enthu- 
siasm, all made favorable reports to the em- 
peror, except the treasurer Ravago. This 
man, from some unknown cause, was preju- 
diced against the inventor and his machine. 
He took great pains to undervalue it, stating, 
amongst other objections, that it could be of 
little use, since it only propelled a vessel two 
leagues in two hours — that it must be vastly 
expensive, as it was very complicated, and 
that there was great danger of the boiler’s 
bursting frequently. The experiment over, 
Garay collected his machinery, and having 
deposited the wooden part in the royal arse- 
nal, carried the remainder to his own house. 

In my reading I have somewhere met with 
the above, which you may deem worthy of a 
place m your Magazine. The details may 
be relied on, as I made a note of them a* 
the time in the Journal of a Reefer* a 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT AT AVOYLLE FERRY, RED RIVER, LOU. 
For the month of April , 1834 — {Lot. 31.10 N ., Long. 91.59 W. nearly .) 


Date. 

Thermometer. 

Wind. 

Weather , Remarks, $c. 

1834. 

Mom’g. 

Noon. 

Night. 

Apri 

1 

64 

78 

76 

* s 

clear — ev’ng cl’dy — planted sweet potatoes — R. Riv. rising, below h. w. m. 

44 

2 

68 

83 

62 

calm 

44 — “ severe storm, and rain from north — R. Riv. at a stand [2f.9i. 

a 

3 

58 

61 

59 

“ 

cloudy — light showers all day — night clear 

it 

4 

50 

72 

66 

44 

clear all day and^niglu 

<i 

5 

54 

72 

65 

“ 

“ “ “ 

it 

6 

49 

71 

63 


44 44 44 

II 

7 

48 

74 

70 

44 

“ “ “ — planted S. E. field com 

it 

8 

52 

72 

68 

8 

cloudy all day — Red River fulling 

(t 

9 

65 

71 

70 

44 

44 — rain nnd heavy thunder from 11A.M. and all night 

if 

10 

60 

76 

72 

calm 

clear 

u 

11 

64 

74 

64 

u 

“ 

<« 

12 

54 

75 

65 

44 

** 

<< 

13 

56 

68 

62 

N 

cloudy — rain in the mo rnng— evening clear 

<( 

14 

57 

72 

64 

calm 

clear all day 

•t 

15 

54 

74 

70 

u 

“ u 

44 

16 

i 64 

80 

70 

8 

cloudy — rain in the morning — clear day 

if 

17 

62 

79 

76 

“ 

clear all day — commenced mowing red clover field for hay 

II 

18 

70 

82 

68 

“ 

“ — evening severe gale — rain and thunder from south-west 

44 

19 

64 

74 

74 

calm 

cloudy — evening clear — Irish potatoes, new crop, large and fins 

44 

20 

65 

80 

72 

s 

foggy morning — clear day 

44 

21 

70 

80 

76 

s — high 

cloudy all day 

44 

22 

73 

80 

78 

“ 

“ “ — heavy thunder and rain all night 

41 

23 

66 

81 

76 

s — light 

“ — rain in morning — clear day — night calm and cloudy 

44 

24 

70 

72 

69 

N \V 

44 all day — rain all night, and calm 

44 

25 

63 

63 

64 

N E tO N 

“ — rain and showers all day and night 

if 

26 

55 

60 

59 

calm 

clear— foggy morning — snap beans and peas for use 

44 

27 

57 

74 

70 

“ 

“ all day 

44 

28 

56 

72 

69 


44 44 — planted leveed field over the river 

44 

29 55 

80 

71 

“ 

“ U 

4ft 

30 

69 

84 

73 

8 

it 44 


Red River fell this month 1 foot 2 inches — below high water, 3 feet 11 inches. 


Avoylle Ferry, on Red River, La. ) 
May 7, ia34. { 

To the Editor of the American Railroad Journal. 

Sir, — You herewith receive the meteorolo- 
gical table for the month of April, 1834, regu 
larly entered. I regret to see in the Railroad 
Journal, vol. 3, No. 12, that you have not re- 
ceived my letter of 3d January last. I now 
inclose you a copy of that ; also, extracts from 
6th December last : as thev were both sent by 
the same mail I presume they shared the same 
fate. Copies of the meteorological tables for| 
November and December are also inclosed. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

P. G. Y. 


On the Dip and Declination of the Needle. By 

P. G. V. To the Editor of the Railroad 

Journal. 

Avoylle Ferry, May 7, 1834. 

Dear Sir, — The application of a manufactur- 
er of compasses, in Birmingham, (Railroad 
Journal, Vol. Ill, No. 11, calling for information 
of the dip and declination of the needle, and its 
variations , I think a very important inquiry. 
In my letter to you, (I think in November, 1832, 
no copy before me,) I made a similar request, 
which was, no doubt, overlooked, or thought 
chimerical. I now wish to add to the manu- 
facturer’s inquiry, that the latitude and longi- 
tude of the different places be given, and say 
take the variation from June to December in 
each year, throughout America, and bring them 
together : in a few years that long sought prob- 
lem will be settled. With the observations and 
actual experiments of Capt. Ross, of the varia- 
tion of the Magnetic Needle , every practical 
surveyor in the United States can, at any time, 
give the variation of the needle, and mariners 
at all times and places wherever they may 
happen to be. 

I have made these hasty remarks since 
closing my letter of to-day, to give you some 
idea of my opinions, that you may, if you 
choose, make some remarks from them. 

^ Your friend and servant, 

P. G. V. 

We ask the attention of those of our readers 
who have the means and the inclination to in- 
vestigate the subject of the above communi- 
cation. The result of their inquiries, when at- 
tained, will always find a place in the Journal 
and Mechanics’ Magazine. P. G. V. will please 
accept our thanks especially for his duplicates. 


We are informed that the speed of the loco- 
motive, on several trips during the presen l 
week, has been a mile in two minutes. The 
distance on which the cars are now running 
is about 20 miles, and is traversed by the loco- 
motive both ways, including all stoppages, in 
three hours and a half. 

The responsible department of engineer is 
ably sustained by Mr. Lawson, an English gen. 
'tleman, under whose superintendence the lo- 
comotiye has been put in operation, and b> 
whom it is now conducted. It may be deemed 
fortunate that the Company were able to pro- 
cure the services of a gentleman to fill this es. 
sential station, who combines both the mecha- 
nical and practical knowledge of the art. 

It has been suggested to us that person! 
should be cautioned from travelling on the 
track of the railroad. Indeed, from personal 
observation, we are convinced that such tro- 
veiling is attended with considerable inconve- 
nience, if not actual danger ; horses become 
frightened when passing the locomotive, and 
sometimes quite unmanageable. — [North Ala- 
bamian.] 

Delaware and Raritan Canal . — We learn that the 
water has been let into the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal, and that in a lew weeks it will bo in full opera- 
tion. On Tuesday evening last, the Directors made 
up a party, and took an excursion a few miles upon 
its waters. The Canal commences in front of the 
town ot New Brunswick, and communicates with the 
Delaware at Bordentown. It is about 43 miles long, 
75 feet wide, and 7 feet deep. It has two tow paths, 
and is so constructed as to admit the passage ol 
sloops of 50 to 100 tons burden, affording a complete 
and safe water communication between the two 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, greatly facili- 
tating the conveyance of merchandize, and producing 
a very considerable saving in the amount of insur. 
ance. 

By on inscription on a marble tablet which is insert, 
cd in the stone work of the lock at the city of New 
Brunswick, it appears that the Canal was commenced 
in January, 1831, and completed in May, 1834. It 
has 14 locks — 13 are 24 by 110 feet,— the other is 
still larger. The feeder which supplies the Western 
division, is 24 miles long. — [Jour. Com.] 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution , London, 
Feb . 14, 1834 — Evening Meeting. [From 
the London Repertory of Arts, dec.] 

Dr. Faraday gave a conversation on Erics- 
son^ Caloric Engine. He commenced by 
stating that he felt himself placed in a position 
of considerable difficulty, in bringing forward 
a subject on which such difference of opinion 
Uexisted ; yet the object of this institution was 


the philosophy of a question, not to decide on 
the probable result in a mercantile point of view, 
of any invention or engine which might be 
brought forward, and in explaining the princi- 
ples of Captain Ericsson’s invention, he trust- 
ed that he should not be held responsible for 
the correctness of the various propositions 
which he would have to make ; at the same 
time, he was bound to state that, prior to the 
construction of the engine, one part of the in- 
vention was submitted to his opinion, and he 
had reported favorably ; and this was the pos- 
sibility of transferring the heat contained in a 
current of air passing in one direction to an- 
other current of air passing in an opposite di- 
rection (separated only by metallic surfaces) ; 
but how far this might be usefully and economi- 
cally employed in obtaining an engine of pow- 
er, it was not for him to determine ; this ques- 
tion would be brought to a fair test when an 
engine of 50 horse power, now constructing, 
shall be set to work. Dr. Faraday then de- 
scribed the manner of transferring heat from 
one current of air to another by working mo- 
dels, and afterwards, by the aid of working 
diagrams, he explained the construction of 
Captain Ericsson’s engine. Our having given 
a full account of this engine at page 42 of the 
present volume,* will render it unnecessary 
again to describe the principles on which this 
invention is proposed to work. Dr. Faraday 
having explained the various bearings of the 
question, concluded by observing that he was 
bound, injustice to his own character, to make 
a remark, which he regretted the more that it 
was possible and probable, had he been able to 
see Captain Ericsson prior to his entering iuto 
this explanation, he would have been able to 
remove a doubt and difficulty which he (Dr. 
Faraday) must confess he could not cle^r up to 
his satisfaction ; this had been prevented by 
the serious illness of Capt. Ericsson. What 
he referred to was, that he could not clearly 
see how the difference of pressure, stated by 
the inventor to exist, could be maintained in 
the different parts of the apparatus. 

Institution of Civil Enoineers. — The fol- 
lowing are the subjects which have been under 
discussion at the Tuesday evening meetings : 

“ What are the advantages to be derived from 
the application of undulating railroads ?” 

Alter a full discussiou (lasting two evenings), 
in which many of our best and most talented 
men took part, this question was dismissed 
with a general expression, that there were no 
advantages to be derived, but, on the contrary, 
a decided loss. 

“ Heating power of coal and other kinds of 
fuel : Have any experiments been made, or 
data collected, from which can be calculated the 
number of cubic feet of atmospheric air which 
one pound of good Newcastle coal will raise 1° 
of Fahrenheit 1” 

This subject has called forward considerable 
information, but nothing final has been deter- 
mined on ; but so far as we are able to judge, 
Tredgold’s calculations may be depended on 
for their correctness. 

“Velocity of currents of air: Is there any 
instrument for measuring correctly the veloci- 
ty of air in motion ; and if so, upon what prin- 
ciple does its action depend ?” 

Mr. Barwise explained an instrument con- 
structed by him for this purpose, and promised 
to construct one fer the institution. 

The following are the subjects whieh stand 
next for discussion : 

“ Grouting masonry and brickwork : The 
application of it — how and when it ought to be 
used — the materials for it.” 

“ The worm in the timber of piles, dec. : 
Driven in salt water, and the means of prevent- 
ing it.” 

“ Lock gates and sluices : With any late im- 
provements in the materials or construction.” 

“ Steam : Any substitute for it— Ericsson’s 
caloric engine.” 

* For notices of this engine, see pages 147 and 194, vol 
iii., of this Journal. 
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View of a Cotton Scutching and Lapping Engine, on the most improved plan , the first one 
invented , by N. Snodgrass, of Glasgow , in 1806. [Communicated by the Inveutor for the 
Mechanics’ Magazine aud Register of Inventions and Improvements.] j 


EXPLANATION. 

l f 1, Feeding table, with cotton weighed and 
spread upon it. 

3,3, Scutcher cylinders, 11 inches diameter, 
to run 1500 revolutions per minute, with 
covert of iron. 

3. 3, Wire gauze cylinders, with covert, to 
spread the cotton, and let off the air gene- 
rated by the scutcher cylinders. 

4. 4, Feeding cloths and moving wooden roll- 
ers, to carry the cotton under the wire cy- 
linders from scutcher to sculclier. 

5. 5, Two cast iron rollers, 4 inches diameter, 
to compress the cotton before it is lapped 
up on roller No. 6, for the cards. 

6, Cotton roller, for the carding engine. 

7, An iron or wooden cylinder, about 15 
inches diameter, under cotton roller, for 
winding up the same. 

10, 10, A view of one side of the cast iron 


11, 11, Thangle ribbed hecks, for extracting 
, the gins, Ac. from the cotton, and allowed 
in Europe to be an important part of the 
scutching engine. 

13, 13, Air apertures, for letting the gene- 
rated air escape through the gauze wire 
covered cylinders. 

This represents the cotton 

, in process. 

New-York, May 14, 1834. 

To thk Editor : 

Sir, — A few weeks ago I 
took the liberty of sending you 
a plan (not mine) for blasting iron 
ore furnaces with hot air,* suc- 
cessfully in use in Scotland, 
whereby thirty-three per cent, of 
fuel is said to be saved ; also, a 
plan of mine for heating factories 
on the best principles, by steam : 
in hopes theso might benefit this 
rising country. From the same 
motive, 1 again send you another 
plan of a scutching (batting) ma- 
chine, for opening, cleaning, and, 
in one operation, preparing it to 
be applied to the carding engines ; 
the first one invented by me, in 
Messrs. G. Houston 6c Co.’s large 
spinning factories in the town of 
Johnstone, Scotlaud, in 1806, and 
successfully introduced to the 
spinning trade in Britain, and, I believe, never 
before in any publication. 

The sectiou plan annexed is drawn on a 
necessarily small scale, to suit the limits of| 
magazines, and is only calculated to suit the 
understanding of the 6rst rate cotton ma- 
chine makers, such as Mr. Rodgers, 6cc, at 
Paterson. The plan shows all the essential 
working parts : the various complicated move- 
ments, &c. will be easily arranged by these 
gentlemen, and almost impossible to be ex- 
hibited in yours, or any other similar pub. 
lication. All that I have to observe, in ad- 
dition to the explanation accompanying the 
drawing, for the practical working of the ma- 
chine, in cotton factories, is, that this ma- 
chine should be made the same breadth of | 
the carding engines, so that the finished lap, 
No. 6, would suit on applying it. Also, the 
first feeding cloth, Nos. 1, 1, should be divided 
into such parts as the manager of the work 
may think proper, then causing the person 
that attends the machine to weigh a certain 
weight of cotton, and carefully spread that 
weight on each of these parts, which has the| 
effect of enabling the small scutching cylin- 
ders to open the cotton more regularly ; and, 
finally, finish the lap, for carding, in the 

* Which will be inserted shortly.— [Eo. M. M.J 



most perfect manner, doing as much work 
and better, with one person, thau if more 
were employed, which is the case with those 
cotton factories I have been permitted to 
examine in this country. Also, from twenty 
eight years’ experience, I decidedly recom- 
mend, in no case, to make the scutcher cy- 
linders more than twelve inches in diameter, 
and only with two blades. In the mean time, 
I am, Sir, yours, dec., 

Nkil Snodgrass, 87 Pearl st. 

The New Pin. — There are few thingsj 
which more strikingly exemplify the high 
point of civilization to which this country 
has attained than the amount of capital con-| 
tinually expended, the inventive talent ex 
ercised, and the powerful agencies employed, 
as the remedy of exceedingly small evils, 
and the attainment of equally minute objects 
of convenience. This remark cannot per- 
haps find a better illustration than in “ The 
New Pin with an Immoveable Solid Head.” 
The defect in the old pin, which it is the 
object of the present improvement to reme- 
|dy, is that the head of the pin being sepa- 
rately spun and then put on, was liable to be 
detached by the pressure of the thumb. The 
principle of the improvement consists in 
this: that the head being formed of the! 


same piece with the body of the pin, the in- 
convenience attending its slipping is effectu- 
ally prevented. This is the minute improve- 
ment in a minute article, the accomplishment 
of which has cost the patentees several years 
of attentive application, and the expenditure 
of a large capital, according to their own 
statement, which, when tho extent and cha- 
racter of the machinery employed are con- 
sidered, there can be no reason to doubt. At 
the same time, it must be taken in connec- 
tion with this improvement, that the patent 
pin is altogether produced by machinery, in- 
stead of partly by hand processes. “ Tho 
Patent Solid-headed Pin Works” are situa- 
ted about a mile from Stroud, on the Bath 
and Birmingham road. The principal build- 
( ing consists of five floors, each of them one 
hundred feet in length, and completely filled 
with machinery. A large iron water-wheel, 
on which a stream acts with a power equal 
to that of forty horses, gives motion to all 
the mechanical apparatus, which is so inge- 
niously constructed as to perform every es- 
sential operation for converting a coil of 
wire into the perfect pin with scarcely any 
noise aud little apparent effort. Upon the 
old system, this comparatively insignificant 
article had to go through fifteen or sixteen 
hands before it was finished ; but this curi- 
ous machine effects the whole without manu- 
al assistance, or any extraneous aid what- 
ever ; for the wire being placed on a reel, 
and the machine set in motion, all the me- 
chanical combinations, so numerous and dis- 
similar in their movements, are simultane- 
ously performing their various functions with 
n rapidity and precision truly surprising. 
While one portion of the apparatus is draw- 
ing out and straightening the wire, and cut- 
ting it off at the required length, unother 
combination is pointing and polishing the 
pin, and another compressing a portion of the 
wire into dies to form a perfect and neat 
round solid head. The various movements 
are completely at command, and suscepti- 
ble of instant alteration and adjustment to 
pins of any length, and heads of any form, 
while the machine is working at its ordina- 
ry speed. Each machine operates on four 
wires at once, and frem forty to fifty pins 
arc with facility produced in a minute by 
each of the 100 machines which are com- 
pleted, and in constant operation at the 
works. As a more particular detail of the 
process would not be well understood with- 
out engravings, we shall only further state 
that the works, with the present number of 
machines, are capable of producing upwards 
of two tons of pins weekly, or, stating the 
amount numerically, 8,240,000 pins daily, 
19,440,000 weekly, supposing all the ma- 
chines to be in operation twelve hours daily. 
It is stated that altogether twenty millions of 
pins are daily manufactured in this country 
for home consumption and for the foreign 
market. — [Penny Magazine.] 

A new locomotive of great power and mas- 
terly machinerv has been constructed for the 
Newcastle and Frencbtown Railroad, by Mr. 
E. A. G. Young, of Norfolk. The Beacon 
states that on the first trial of the engine, not- 
withstanding the stiffness of the machinery, 
and without any headway being given to it, it 
ascended the inclined plane at Frenchtown, 
(the grade of which is 42 feet to the mile,) with 
a load of tons, at the rate of 12 miles per 
hour. — [Balt. American.] 

The receipts of the Charleston rail-road for the 
month of May amounted to 918,300 — passage mone~ 
910,070— freight 982 3 0- . 
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Illuminated Printing. — In many of the old 
printed books, the initial letters, and occasion- 
ally other parts, were printed in red. This was 
done by two workings at press, and was an 
imitation of the earlier fashion of illuminating 
manuscripts. The practice is still followed in 
some almanacs, the saints’ days and holy-days I 
being “ red-letter days.” Some ingenious con-| 
trivances have been devised for working in va- 
rious colors ; and a few years since, a curious 
book was written and published on the subject 
by Mr. Savage. Still more recently, printing 
in gold and other metals has been practised. 
This Is done by printing with a sort of size, 
and afterwards applying the metal leaf. Some 
very handsome specimens of this have been 
produced by Messrs. Howlett and Brimmer, 
of London ; but, of course, the process is too 
costly and too tedious ever to enter into com- 
petition with common printing, or to be used for 
other than purposes of luxury. 

Valuable Discovery in the Fine Arts. 
Mr. Mudie, well known as an able literary com- 

{ tiler, has brought out a popular work on “ the 
eathered tribes of the British Island,” in which, 
amongst other attractive features, the vignettes 
on the title pages are novelties, being tne first 
successful specimen (says Mr. Mudie) of what 
may be called Polycromatic printing, or print 
ing in many colors from wooden blocks. 

u By this method,” he adds, “ every shade oft 
color, every breath of tint, every delicacy of | 
hatching, and every degree of evanescence in 
the outline, can be obtained"; and fifty thousand 
fac similes of a painting may be produced with 
perfect uniformity and at moderate expense. 
The advantages to books, of which a large 
number is to be sold, will be very great, not 
only as removing the cost of tinging by hand, 
which is the same for the last thousand as the 
first, but by making the copies more alike and 
more durable, and rising more above the reach 
of the ignoble pecus of imitators. In these 
vignettes, Mr. Baxter had no colored copy but 
the birds, which are from nature. I made him 
work from mere scratches in outline, in order | 
to test hi® metal ; and I feel confident that the 
public will agree with me in thinking it stcrl 
ing. In carrying this very beautiful branch 
of the typographical art successfully into effect, 
Mr. B. has, I believe, completed what was the 
last project of the great Bewick, but which 
that truly original and admirable genius did] 
not live to accomplish.” 


The Pvlse. — Every one knows that among 
the numerous inquiries and examinations] 
which precede the prescription of a careful 
physician, the state of the pulse is never omit- 
ted ; yet, as it is probable that few of our read- 
ers are acquainted with the reasons for this 
inquiry, or, what is the same thing, with the, 
facts to be learned from it, we think it may not 
be uninteresting if we enumerate some of the) 
more prominent ones. 

It is almost unnecessary to premise that by 
the pulse is meant the beat of an artery, and 
that the one commonly chosen for examination 
is the radial artery, which beats at the wrist. 
The first point generally attended to is the 
number of the beats ; and since in this, as in 
all other medical questions, it is necessary to be I 
acquainted with the stAte of health, in order to 
recognize any deviation from it, we must men 
tion the ordinary frequency of the pulse at dif- 
ferent ages. In the new-born iufaut, it is from 
130 to 140 in a minute ; but decreases in fre- 
quency as life advances ; so that, in a middle- 
aged adult in perfect health, it is from 72 to 75. 
In the decline of life, it is slower than this, and 
falls to about 60. It is obvious that if we could 
suppose a practitioner ignorant of these plain 
facts, he would be liable to make the most ab- 
surd blunders, and might imagine a boy of ten 
to be laboring under some grievous disease, be- 
cause his pulse had not the slow sobriety of his 
grandfather's. A more likely error is to mis* 
take the influence of some temporary cause for 
the effect of a more permanent disease : thus, 


in a nervous patient, the doctor’s knock at the 
door will quicken the pulse some 15 or 20 beats 
in a minute. This fact did not escape the no- 
tice of the sagacious Celsus, who says, “ The 
pulse will be altered by the approach of the phy- 
sician, and the anxiety of the patient doubting] 
what his opinion of the case may be. For this 
reason, a skilful physician will not feel the 
pulse as soon as he comes ; but he will first sit 
down with a cheerful countenance, and ask how 
the patient is, — soothing him, if he be timorous, 
by tne kindness of his conversation, and after- 
wards applying his hand to the patient’s arm “ 

| — (De Medica, lib. iii. cap. 7.*) 

Granting, however, that these sources of er- 
ror are avoided, the quickness of the pulse will 
afford most important information. If in a 
person, for example, whose pulse is usually 72, 
the beats rise in number to 96, some alarming 
disease is certainly present ; or, on the othrr 
hand, should it have permanently sunk to 50, it| 
is but too probable that the source of the circu- 
lation, the heart itself, is laboring under incura- 
ble disease, or that some other of the great 
springs of life is irremediably injured. 

Supposing, again, the pulse to be 72, each 
beat ought to occur at an interval of five-sixths 
of a second ; but should any deviation from 
this rhythm be perceived, the pulse is then said 
to be irregular. The varieties of irregularity 
are infinite ; but there is one so remarkable as 
to deserve particular mention. It will happen 
sometimes that the interval between the two 
beats is so much longer than was expected 
that it would seem that one beat had been omit- 
ted : in this case the pulse is said to be an in- 
termittent one. When the action of the heart 
is irregular, the beat of the pulse is so likewise ; 
but it will occasionally happen that the latter 
irregularity takes place without the former one, 
from some morbid cause existing be -ween the 
heart and the wrist. It is hardly necessary to 
observe, that, in all doubtful cases, the physician 
examines the pulsation of the heart as well as 
that of the wrist, — just as the diligent student, 
discontented with the narrow limits of proi^i- 
cial information, repairs to the metropolis to 
pursue his scientific inquiries. 

The strength or feebleness of the pulse, its 
hardness or softness, and innumerable other| 
qualities, might be discussed here ; but, from 
the great difficulty attending any examination 
of these points, and the technical niceties in- 
volved in any thing more than a hare mention ofj 
them, we omit them- There is one point, how- 
ever, which it would be unpardonable to pass 
over in silence : .sometimes no pulsation can 
be felt at the usual . part of the wrist. This 
may proceed fronted great a languor of the cir- 
culation, that it is imperceptible at the extremi- 
ties ; or from the radial artery (the one usually 
felt) being ossified ; or from an irregular distri 
bution of the arteries of the fore-arm. 

* To INCREASE THE STRENGTH AND FlRMNESsj 
or Thread and Coarse Cloth. — The lixivium 
of oak has been employed for scarcely any 
other purpose than that of the tanner, and yet 
it is applicable to a great variety of uses. !f| 
thread, cords, nets, coarse linen, &c. be steeped 
in it, they acquire greater firmness and dura- 
bility. Fishermen have long resorted to this. 
Nothing is more apt to spoil than skins, and 
vet this preserves them. It is the same with 
nempen and linen cloth : they contain much 
gummy and resinous matter, which, with tan 
nin, forms an envelope, and thus adds to their 
durability. Linen ought not to steep more 
than eight or ten days in this solution : it ac< 

? |uires a very brown color. When this color 
ades, the operation may be repeated. 

The best method of preserving nets and 
cordage is the following : Dissolve two pounds 
of Flemish glue in fifteen gallons of water, 
dip the nets, &c. into this solution, and then 

* The lapae of eighteen centuries ha# not d^atroyed the utility, 
much less the beauty, of the eight book* on Medicine bequeath- 
ed by Celaua«o posterity ; they are unrivalled lor perepicuou* 
elegance and laconic good aen«e. Celaua ia ane of the writer* 
of tha Rifgustaa age, and la worthy of the time* h which he 
flourished. 


steep them in a strong solution of oak or ches- 
nut bark, — the tannin combines with the gela- 
tine, and forms, between the fibres of the hemp, 
a solid net work, which adds great strength to 
the cords. Any bark which contains tannin 
may be employed in making a decoction ; so 
bones, parings of skin, remains of fish, &c. 
and generally all substances containing gela- 
tine, may be used in making a gelatinous solu- 
tion. Fishermen, who often throw away on 
the shore gelatinous fish, may use them for 
this purpose. — [Jour, des Connais. Usuelles.] 


Effect of Oil on Water. — The following 
is a secret worth knowing : In rough weather 
they (the fishermen of the Bosphorus) spread a 
few drops of oil on the surface, which permits 
them to see clearly to a great depth. I was 
aware that oil would calm the surface of the 
sea ; but until recently I did not know that it 
rendered objects more distinct beneath the sur- 
face. A trinket of some value had been dropped 
out of one of the upper windows of our palace 
into the Bosphorus, which at this place was 
10 or 12 feet aeep. It was so small that drag- 
ging for it woula have been perfectly useless, 
and it was accordingly given up for lost, when 
one of the servants proposed to drop a little oil 
on the surface. This was acceded to, with, 
however, but faint hopes of success. To our 
astonishment, the trinket immediately appear- 
ed in sight, and was eventually recovered.— 
[Dr. Dekay.] 

Sponge. — This well known marine pro- 
duction has been in use from very early 
times, and naturalists were long embarrassed 
whether to assign it a place in the animal or 
vegetable kingdom. Most authorities now 
agree in putting the sponges in the lowest 
scale of animal life. There are about fifty 
different species of sponges, of which nine 
or ten belong to this country. They are 
found in the Mediterranean and those seas 
in warm and temperate latitudes, diminishing 
in number and becoming of inferior quality 
on the approach to cold regions. They ad- 
here to rocks in places the least exposed to 
the action of currents and waves, which the 
ebbing tide does not leave uncovered. The 
best sponges known to us are those which 
come from the Archipelago, where they 
ubound near many of the islands, whose in- 
habitants may be said to subsist by the 
sponge-fishery, if we may so call it. At the 
Cyclades, for instance, sponge-diving forms 
the chief employment of the population. The 
sea is at all times extremely clear, and the 
experienced divers are capable of distin- 
guishing from the surface the points to which 
the sponge is attached below, when an un- 
practised eye could but dimly discern the 
bottom. Each boat is furnished with a large 
stone attached to a rope, and this the diver 
seizes in his hand oil plunging head foremost 
from the stem. He does this in order to in- 
crease the velocity of his descent ; thus eco- 
nomizing his stock of breath, as well as to fa- 
cilitate his ascent when exhausted at the 
bottom, being then quickly hauled up by his 
companions. Few men can remain longer 
than about two minutes below ; and, as the 
process of detaching the sponge is very te- 
dious, three, and sometimes four divers de- 
scend successively to secure a particularly 
fine specimen. 

The best sponge is that which is the palest 
and lightest, has small holes, and is soft to 
the touch. By the old physicians, sponge 
was regarded as a cure for a long list of 
maladies ; this last is now much abridged, 
though burned sponge, in which form only 
it is used, still has a place in the materia 
medica.— [Penny Magazine.] 
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Preservation op Skins. — J. Stegard, tanner 
at Tyman, in Hungary, completely preserves 
raw hides from putrefaction, and restores 
those that are tainted, by applying to them, 
with a brush, a layer of pyroligneous acid. 
They absorb it very speedily, and it occasions 
no injury nor diminution of their value. — 
[Receuil Industrielle.] 
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Nothing made in vain. — We have this week 
received the following communication, accom- 
panied with a quantity of seeds, as referred to, 
for which we return the donor our thanks. 
From the date, we have no doubt but they 
were intended to have reached us. earlier. The 
discovery of this way of procuring maple seeds 
is not only a matter of curiosity, but of econo- 
my; as we venture to say that it would have 
required the labor of one man at least one 
week, to have taken the shells from a quantity 
of seeds equal to those sent to us. We shall 
endeavor to have them planted, and will here- 
after give the result. — [Goodsell’s Genesee 
Farmer.] 

Cultivation of the Sugar Maple and manner of 
procuring the Seed. 

Mr. Goodsell, — Every one is delighted to see 
our native forests thickly planted by the hand 
of nature with this valuable and beautilultree ; 
valuable, because for cabinet work some va- 
rieties of this wood are superior to that brought 
from distant climes; first rate for fire wood, 
and as good for the manufacture of sugar as the 
cane plant. And who does not regret the de- 
struction of the ax-man amongst them. Occu- 
pying the best soil, they are usually the first 
victims* But he who destroys should endeavor 
to produce anew. No native tree can be more 
easily cultivated than this, the seed being 
abundant and easily procured. It grows rapid- 
ly from the seed in open cultivated grounds, 
attaining the height of six feet in three years, 
and in twelve years the stems will measure 
from six to nine inches diameter. I send you 
a quantity of seed as a specimen ; they are 
ready prepared for sowing, and are divested of 
the shell and wings ; in their natural state, be- 
ing connected together in pairs, they are usual- 
ly called maple keys. About a peck is suffi- 
cient for seeding three acres of ground. Nature 
would seem to dictate the fall of the year to 
be|the proper time for sowing the seed in their 
natural form, as the effects of the frost would 
be to soften the shell. At this season they are 
scattered abroad by the winds in infinite pro- 
fusion. But divested of the shell and sown in 
the spring they will grow as surely as peas, 
and make their appearance at the time the for- 
est trees put forth. They should be sown, or 
rather scattered upon the furrows of dry land, 
and harrowed in, and grass seed should be 
sown for future pasture. Hogs, calves, sheep, 
horses, &.C., may be pastured among them, but 
no cattle, till they are out of danger. The 
third year, either tall or spring, they should be 
taken up, where too thick, and transplanted in 
vacancies. One thousand may commence grow 
ing upon an acre. In twelve years, an enter- 
prising farmer, who wishes for the future pros- 
perity of our country, as well as to enhance 
the present value of his lands, would walk 
five miles # barefooted before sunrise in the 
month of June, to view the “ sugar bush” of 
our climate, in full foliage, situated near the 
residence of the owner, sheltering his fruit 
trees and habitation from storms, and the re- 
sort of thfe songsters of the air. The leaves of 
the grove might be collected for the barn-yard. 
At the age of twenty-five years, the trees might 
be tapped. I was bred upon a farm, in a deep 
valley of the mountains, on the eastern border 
of this state, and have witnessed the growth 
of the sugar maple in groves from the seed, and 
also standing singly in fields, where they have 
stood for more than half a century, presenting 
a more beautiful appearance than the trees of 


any land or clime. My occupation now is farm- 
ing. As to the manner of profcuring seed: 1 
send you about one-fourth part of the winter 
store of a buck or wood-land mouse, which was 
deposited in a living hollow beach tree, J5 
inches diameter ; the whole of his store, being 
about one bushel, one half beach nuts, with a 
few other seeds, all shelled, and neatly put up 
for winter provision, -and a nest within, lined 
with down, the residence of the family. A 
boy found another store-house the same day, 
which was 25th of December last, containing 
half a bushel of maple seeds, with others. Boys 
are skillful in such kind of hunting. In this 
way seed stores might be furnished with them 
from the maple forests of the west, in quanti- 
ties sufficient to plant out territories and king- 
doms. The buck mouse enters his habita- 
tion through a smooth hole an inch or less in 
diameter, into the hollow of the tree, sometimes 
nearer and sometimes further from the ground. 
At the commencement of cold weather and 
snow, the red squirrel visits the place daily, 
and endeavors with much chattering to gnaw 
through, to rob the mouse of his store. By 
this recent gnawing around the hole, and by 
tracking in the snow, the habitation of the 
mouse maybe discovered. This little animal, 
also deposits vast quantities of elm seeds, in 
hollows of the branches and trunks of that 
stately tree. In the night season, when all his 
enemies sleep, except the owl, he is busily em- 
ployed during the tali months, in running up 
and down the tree, and laying up his winter 
store. The habitation oi the mouse is fre- 
quently occupied afterwards by the honey bee. 
Whenever the maple bears seeds, the mouse, 
in maple forests, is sure to have a proportion of 
them for his food. S. H. 

Clarendon, Jan. 25th, 1834. 


Capital Requisite in Farming. — Mr. Edi- 
tor : Among the many causes assigned for ill 
success in agricultural pursuits, of which 
farmers are often reminded, there is one but 
rarely adverted to, and I suspect by many far- 
mers has never been considered at all. And 
that is the absolute necessity of a loose capi- 
tal to enable a farmer to cultivate his farm to 
any advantage. The amount of this capital 
should be nearly equal to the entire annual pro- 
duct of his farm, after deducting his annual 
gain, if there be any. 

Suppose the entire annual product of a farm 

*o b e •1000 

Deduct suppose annual profit . $150 
Deduct also such portion of the 
milk, butter, grain, potatoes, 
and sauce generally, as is used 
in the family during the same 
season of their production, . SO 

t . - — 230 

Leaving to be expended in living 

and working farm before re- 
ceiving returns of produce of 
farm, . . . . . . $770 

Now if the farmer himself is both able and 
willing to perform the labor of one good hired 
hand, it will be equal to about 200 dollars of 
this sum, leaving 570 dollars the least amount 
of loose capital that will suffice to carry him 
through the year, without being pinched or 
obliged to slight his work. The amount of 
wool, flax and provisions, reserved for the con- 
sumption of the family from year to year, is 
included in this sum. 

As this is a subject of importance, and as I 
wish to be clearly understood, I will proceed a 
little further. Farmers who live so far from 
market as to find it impossible, or inconve- 
nient to get the produce of their farms to market 
before winter (and these constitute a very large 
majority), it will be seen at once, must incur 
the entire expense of working their farms and 
providing for their families for the year, be- 
fore they realize any thing worth naming from 
tfie produce of their farms. Their hired hands 
must be paid in autumn, if not sooner, and if 
they expect to get store goods and irechanics’ 


work at reasonable rate, they must pay as 
they go along. A farmer sells nis pork, butter, 
cheese, grain, &,c. from January to April. The 
cost of producing all these was paid, (or ought 
to have been,) the summer and autumn be- 
fore. His sheep are sheared in May, and 
should he be able to convert their fleeces im- 
mediately into money, (which he cannot al- 
ways do,) still the whole expense of producing 
this wool, excepting about two months spring 
pasturing, was paid the year before, a consid- 
erable portion of it the August before. 

It cannot be denied that a farmer can get 
along after a fashion, with little or no capital, 
because it is done by thousands every year. 
Some may 4 inquire how this can be possible if 
the foregoing statement be correct. A far- 
mer without capital, in the first place, will not 
perhaps hire more than half as much labor as 
his farm requires ; of course all his work is 
slighted, and all done out of season, and half 
crops is the consequence. When the time ar- 
rives for paying his laborers, perhaps he will 
get some things out of the store for them on 
trust, or borrow a little money to pay them in 
part, and put off paying the remainder until 
winter or spring, to the no small injury of his 
credit, otherwise , he must force the sale of 
some of his scanty produce at a reduced price, 
to make out the pay. In the next place he 
buys of the store-keeper wholly on a long 
credit, and pays a price accordingly, say twenty 
to thirty per cent, more than the cash price. 
His dealings with the blacksmith, shoemaker, 
and mechanics in general, are after the same 
fashion. And thus he passes his life continu- 
ally pinched for the want of a little money, 
incessantly harrassed by duns, and once in a 
while is appalled by a tap upon the shoulder, 
though gentle it may be, of the practised hand 
of a constable. And for this he must pay the 
latter, and his co-worker the lawyer, a sum of 
money for which he has never received any 
equivalent. And thus he brings the year 
about — -no, properly speaking, he never brings 
the year about. He is forever toiling to bring 
up the arrangements of the last year. Time 
has got the start of him by one year, and he in 
vain attempts to overtake it. 

It is a common remark that small farms are 
more profitable than large ones ; this in the 
abstract is not true. Though it is doubtless 
true that multitudes of farmers greatly injure 
themselves by enlarging their farms without an 
adequate increase of capital. How often do we 
see farmers who have in the course of years 
Accumulated a little money from small farms, 
barely enough to enable them to cultivate their 
present farms to the best advantage, invest the 
whole of this very capital in more land. Thus 
making an increase of capital necessary by 
the very act which deprives them of the little 
they already possessed. Could farmers who 
are without a loose capital be persuaded to 
pursue a precisely contrary course to this, to 
wit, sell off so much of the land they already 
possess as will raise a sufficient loose capital 
to enable them to cultivate the remainder in a 
proper manner, it would increase both their 
profits and comfort. 

If any thing will excuse a farmer for mort- 
gaging his farm, it is the hiring of money to 
work that farm. Though he ought in this 
case to be very certain that he is possessed of 
so much resolution and discretion, as to be in 
no danger of ever appropriating money so 
raised to any other use ; so long as it is applied 
to this use only, it is not so very hazardous a 
plan. Before a mortgage can press heavily 
upon his farm, the money can be repaid, and 
at the worst he has only to return to his for- 
mer method of farming by the halves, and 
without either satisfaction or profit. I do not 
wish to be understood as recommending to 
farmers the practice of raising money on mort- 
gage. It is better with rare exceptions, where 
money must be raised, to sell off a portion of 
the farm, and preserve the remainder free from 
incumbrance.— H. W.— [N. England Farmer ( 
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A Cheap Method of making Fence of a Du - 
rahle Character . By L. M. T. [From the 
New- York Farmer.] 

If the ground be inclined in a direction 
opposite to that of the fence, begin by turn- 
ing three or four furrows with a side-hill 
plough down hill ; let them be thrown by the 
spade up the hill ; plough three or four more 
on the same ground, and let them be thrown 
above the others ; the ground will then pre- 
sent this shape — 



Pick up your paving stones, if you have 

no better, or quarry about half as many as 
are requisite to make an ordinary 3J feet 
wall, and place them against the bank formed 
until you have a fence four feet high, and 
from nine to fifteen inches thick, and what 
is better, one which will not fall down, and 
which has been tested by the writer of this 
article to resist the frost, when all other 
methods of making stone walls have failed. 
The bank must incline one foot in the 
four, or four and a half, of height. This 
fence is made at less expense by one-halfj 
of stone, and one-third of ordinary wall in 
the price of laying. If designed to stop 
sheep, it must be staked and sided in this 
shape — 



The same fence can be made on level 
ground, and has been by myself, when it 
will present nearly the above profile, staked 
and sided, and is effective against both sheep 
and cattle. L. M. T. 

Hoosick, Rensselaer co., March21, 1834. 

r Tests of the Texture of Soils. — One of 
the best methods of ascertaining the capability of 
any soil to take up and retain moisture is that 
described by Mr. C. Johnson, for which pur- 
pose he employs the following apparatus. 



a, is a small lamp; b , a stool, with a hole in 
the seat for receiving c, a shallow tin vessel, 
closely covered, but having a pipe, d, for the 
escape of steam ; h is a pair of accurate scales, 
such as are used by apothecaries and goldsmiths. 
In order to employ this apparatus, put a small 
quantity of the soil to be tried upon the top of] 
the tin vessel, in which water is kept briskly 
boiling for about half an hour, so as to thorough- 
ly dry the soil by expelling its moisture. Take 
ten grains accurately weighed of this dried soil, 


and add to it, by means of a quill, a drop or two 
of pure water ; if distilled water can be had, so 
much the better. Weigh the whole a second 
time, which will now be a few arains above 
ten. Take out the weight of the water from 
the scale, leaving in the weights of the dried 
soil, and suspend the beam, so that the scale e 
may rest on the lid of the tin vessel, the water 
in which it is still kept boiling ; then with a 
stop-watch note the exact time which the added 
water takes to evaporate, as will be shown by 
the beam of the balance becoming level. Mr. 
.Johnson found, that soils requiring less than 
twenty-five, or more than fifty minutes, to eva- 
porate' the added water, and bring the balance 
j to a level, were always proportionally unpro- 
ductive ; the first, from having too much flinty 
sand, and consequently too few interstices to 
allow the water to escape. 

Rich soil, treated in this way, required thirty- 
two minutes to bring the beam to a level ; chalk, 
twenty-nine minutes ; poor flinty soil, twenty- 
three minutes ; and gypsum, only eighteen mi- 
nutes. 

A very fertile soil from Ormiston, Hadding- 
tonshire, containing, in LOGO parts, more than 
half of finely-divided materials, among which 
were eleven parts of limestone soil, and nine 
parts of vegetable principles, when dried in a 
similar way, gained eighteen grains in an hour, 
by exposure to moist air, at the heat of sixty - 
eight degrees Fahrenheit ; while 1000 parts of] 
a barren soil, from Bagshot Heath, gained only 
three grains in the same time. 

Mr. Johnson farther found that one hundred 
parts of burnt clay, when exposed in a dry 
state for three hours to air saturated with mois- 
ture at sixty-eight degrees, took up twenty-nine 
parts of water ; that gypsum, in similar circum- 
stances, took up only nine parts, and chalk only 
four parts. 

Another method of testing the texture of soils 
is by taking what is termed their specific gra- 
vity ; that is, comparing what they weigh in 
air with what they weigh in water. Sufficient 
accuracy for practical purposes may be obtained 
by drying two different soils, at an equal dis- 
tance from a fire, or in an oven, at the same 
time, and then weighing in the air a pound of| 
each in a thin bladder with a few holes near its 
top, or neck. When the weight has thus been 
obtained in the air, the bladder may be put into 
water, letting it sink lowenough to permit the 
water to enter through the holes in the neck, in 
order to mix with the dried specimen of the soil. 
The weight in water, divided by the difference 
of the two weights, will be the specific gravity, 
and the less this is, the greater will be the ca- 
pacity of the soil to take up and retain water. 
Muschenbroek thus found rich garden mould to 
be 1630 compared to 1000 of water, and Fabro- 
ni found a barren sand to be 2210 compared to 
1000 of water. 

Or fill a wide necked pint or quart bottle half] 
full with water, and add the soil to be tried till 
the water rises to the brim. Then if the bottle 
can contain one pound of water, and gains hall] 
a pound additional when filled in this way, half 
with water and half with soil, the soil thus tried 
will be twice as heavy as water, and its specific 
gravity will be two. If it only gain a quarter] 
»f a pound, its specific gravity will only be one. 

M. Giobert ascertained that a pound of fertile 
soil contained, of flinty sand, about 4,400 grains, 
of clay about 600 grains, of lime about 400, be- 
sides seventy of water, and about twenty-five 
grains of inflammable materials, chiefly carbon. 
On a comparative trial of a barren soil, M. Gio- 
bert found that a pound weight contained about 
600 grains of clay, about 400 grains of lime, and 
little or no inflammable materials. Mr. Gri- 
senth waite directs an equal portion of two soils, 
perfectly dry, to be introduced into two tall 
glasses, in the midst of each of which a glass 
funnel has been previously placed. The soils 
are to be put in so as to retain, as nearly as 
possible, their natural state when in the ground, 
jand are consequently not to be too much press- 
ed down. When this has been done, water is 
to be poured very gradually into each of the 


funnels, and it will rise up as it does in a piece 
of lamp sugar into the dry soil, as may be seen. 
through 1 the glass. The more rapidly the wa- 
ter is seen to rise, the better will be the texture 
of the soite.-— {Professor Rennie.] 

White Mcmerry. — Experience and obser- 
vation have demonstrated that the shade of 
mulberry trees is net injurious to the growth 
of grass, grain, of any other v egetable. This 
is an importaut discovery, and argues power- 
fully in favor of the means of raising silk. 

I would advise, with humble cteference, that 
every farmer procure nwedberry seed, form a 
nursery, transform all his fi*?i*es into mulberry 
hedges, and plant standard? mulberry trees 
along all those hedges half S rod distant from 
each other. A farm of a hundred ac.res, fenced 
as above advised, would in a Jew y ears yield 
from the fences a crop worth several hundred 
dollars ! These fences would be aw cheap as 
any other a farmer could erect, wosM require 
no repairs, no renewal, so that all tlwp.roducc 
arising from the leaves would be a clear profit. 
One hundred pounds of leaves would proa’uce, 
in this country, one pound of reeled silk, tk ju- 
diciously fed, worth from four to seven dhfla r ® 
— the price being governed by the good or bat ^ 
reeling. A single tree will produce from thirty 
to sixty pounds of leaves, depending on the 
growth or the tree, soil, &c.— [Village Record.} 

On Hussey's Reaping Machine • By Cyrus H. 
M ’Cornice. To the Editor of the Mecha- 
nics’ Magazine, and Register of Inventions 
and Improvements. 

£Rockbridoe, Va., May 20, 1834. 
Dear Sir, — Having seen in the April number 
of your “ Mechanics’ Magazine,'* a cut and|de- 
scription of a reaping machine, said to] have 
been invented by Mr. Obed Hussey, of Ohio, 
last summer, I would ask the favor of you to* 
inform Mr. Hussey, and the public, through: 
your columns, that that principle, viz., cutting; 
grain by means of a toothed instrument, re- 
ceiving a rotatory motion from a crank, with* 
the iron teeth projecting before the edge of the 
cutter for the purpose of preventing the grains 
from partaking of its motion, is a part of the 
principle of my machine, and was invented by 
me, and operated on wheat and oats in July, 
1831. This can be attested to the entire satis- 
faction of the public and Mr. Hussey, as it was 
witnessed by many persons : consequently, I 
would warn all persons against the use of the 
aforesaid principle, as I regard and treat the 
use of it, in any way, as an mfringementof my 
right. 

Since the first experiment was made of the 
performance of my machine, I have, for the mu- 
tual interests of the public and myself, been 
laboring to bring it to as much perfection as 
the principle admitted of, before offering it to 
the public. I now expect to be able, in a very 
short time, to give such an account of its sim- 
plicity, utility and durability, as will give gene- 
ral, if not universal satisfaction. The revolving; 
reel, as I conceive, constitutes a very important,, 
in fact, indispensable part of my machine, 
which has the effect, in all cases, whether the 
grain be tangled or leaning, unless below an 
angle of 45° to the ground, to bring it back to 
the cutter, and deliver it on the apron when 
cut. Very respectiully, yours, &e., 

Cyrus H. M’Cormick. 

* For description and cut of this machine, see w*» 
of this J ournal. » 

Exports from New.Orlean*. — The Gover- 
nor of Louisiana, in his late message to the Le- 
gislature, estimates the exports of New-Orleans 
lor the year 1931, at (31,700,000, as follows : 
Cotton 450,000 bales at (55 . . (31,640,000 
Tobacco 30,000 hhds. at (10 1,200,000 

Sugar 70,000 hhds. at (65 . . 4,550,000 

M classes 3,500,000 gallons at 20 cts. 700,000 
And for western produce .... 5,500,000 
from the sum of which he deducts (22,000,000 
for home consumption — leaving the aggregate 
as above. _ 
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[j From the Mechanics' Magazine.] 

Chu .H it's Patent Luck. — T he lock made 
by C. J. Gayler, of 102 Water street, New- 
York, of which a drawing is annexed, affords 
more security than any other yet invented, 
as it cannot be picked or opened with any 
false instrument; and its combinations are 
so extensive that tens of thousands may be 
made without making two alike. 

Description — A A a, the bolt ; b> the 
square pin of the bolt ; c c, the detector, 
moving on the centre d ; f 9 the detector 
spring ; g 9 four tumblers, moving separately 
on the centre h , shown lifted by the key to 
the exact position for the square pin b of the 
bolt to pass, in unlocking. Should one or 
more of the tumblers be lifted bv a pick or 
false key, in the least degree beyond their 
present position, the detector, c c , being thus 
overlifted, will, by the angle of the spring,/, 
pressing on the opposite side of the angle of 
the detector, force its hook into the notch a 
of the bolt, and be firmly held so, until dis- 
engaged by the regulating slide K k; in 
which case, by the introduction of the key, 
the tumblers are lifted to the regulating com- 
bination, and admit the stud n, affixed to the 
regulating slide, to enter the several grooves, 
o, in them ; the bevelled end k of this slide, 
by the same movement, pressing against the 
hook of the detector, disengages it from the 
notch a of the bolt. 

It possesses the four principal requisites 
of a good lock, namely, security, simplicity, 
strength, and durability ; its security, parti- 
cularly, is increased beyond calculation, by 
an improvement (the detector) which not 
only renders it impossible to be picked, but 
also detects the first attempt to do so , thereby 
preventing those repeated efforts to which 
all other locks are exposed : at the same 
time it will be noticed that the thief, in 
making the attempt, renders the lock more 
secure, for if the detector is (as it must be 
in such cases) overlifted, it will force its 
hook into the bolt, and will there remain 
until it is disengaged, which can only be done 
with the true key , in the following manner : 
the key must be turned half way round in 
the lock in the same way as in locking ; then 
turn back again, and then turn round in the 
usual way to unlock. If an attempt has 
been made to pick the lock, the detector 
will be overlifled, and catch in the bolt ; this 
circumstance will at once be known, when 
the true key will not open the lock until the 
detector is disengaged in the way above 


[[mentioned. As to its durability, it is not lia- 
ble to be injured by constant use ; this has 
been fully ascertained by a lock having been 
locked and unlocked by steam power four 
hundred and sixty thousand times without re- 
ceiving the least injury. 

Mr. Gayler makes use of this lock in all 
his Double Fire Proof Chests, of which the 
annexed engraving is a correct representa- 



tion. They have been several times tested 
by lire, and have afforded perfect security to 
valuable books and papers. They are now 
in use in upwards of fifty banks in the United 
States, as well as in record and other public 
offices, and for such purposes are preferred 
to vaults, as they are equally safe against 
fire, are free from damp, and **n be re- 
moved from one building to another with 
little trouble or expense. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Frolics of Puck, 2 vole. N. Y. — Harper 
Brothers. — A rc-publication from an English work. 
There is much cleverness in these tales ; and the 
evidence, both of good writing and considerable pow- 
ers of invention — all which, in our judgment, would 
have told better, and been more consonant with the 
taste of this matter of fact age, by the omission of 
the goblin machinery altogether. 

Puck, having offended Queen Titania , is banish, 
ed from fairy land till he should be able to solve the 
riddle “what pleases woman most.” The answer, 
according to Frolic the First is, that “ it is her lover.” 
This answer, the termination of Frolic the Second, 
renders rather doubtful in Puck’s eyes. Thethird im- 
plies love for her husband to be the chief passion: 
but the riddle in the fourth, is finally thus solved by 
Puck : 

Be she young or be she old, 

Warped, or formed In beauty’s mould ; 

Be she widow, wife or maid, 1 


By whatever temper swayed, 

Woman’s master passion still 
Is — to have her sovereign will. 

Paper against Gold, or the history and mystery 
of the Bank of England — by Wm. Cobbett. 1 vol. 
N. Y. : John Dotle. — Thero is no living writer of 
'more power than Wm. Cobbett, whatever be the sub- 
ject he bandies. In the papers embodied in ibis vol., 
— and which were written 20 years ago when he was 
a State prisoner in Newgate, for having attempted 
to excite the hatred of the British nation against tho 
| German soldiers, then incorporated with the British 
army, and a portion of whom had been just employed 
in putting down a mutiny in a British regiment — the 
danger, and fraud indeed, of a paper circulation irre- 
deemable in specie, are set forth with admirable 
clearness and effect. In this country, where the ten- 
dency — by multiplying banks and straining to their 
| utmost their issues — is to induce many of the 
evils of a paper circulation unsustained by a spocie 
basis, these essays should be read, and may be pro- 
I ductive of good — though as long as the restraining 
! law of this State exists, and the right to grant bank 
monopolies is held and exercised as a political in- 
strument, there will be little room lor the operation 
of mere reason. 

Thirteen Sermons, by Wm. Cobbett , M. P. ; 1 
vol : New York, John Doyle.— We have here the 
same vigorous and lucid pen applied to various sub. 
jects, and in the guise of a teacher of morals and 

religion. A single extract upon Gambling will exem- 
plify the style and manner of these sermons, so 
called : 

i Gaming is sometimes called play ; but, what is it 
in reality ? What is the object of entry gamester? 
It is to gain by the loss of another. The object is 
not to effect an exchange of one thing for another. 
[It is not to render value for value, in any way or 
under any form. The object of every gamester is, 
t io g«t by doing injury to his neighbor. It is 
,10 get his money or his goods from him without 
yielding him any thing in return; and this, dis- 
guise it under what name wo may, is extortion and 
fraud. 

This is not less its character because it as often 
fails of success as it succeeds in its purpose. The 
thief is not less a thief when he fails than when he 
succeeds. It is the intention in both cases that con. 
slitutes tho crime , and, as to the chance that you 
give your neighbor, you think that it is not so good 
as your chance ; for, this is the very principle upon 
which you prooeed. This thought must necessarily 
exist in your mind, or you are destitute of motive 
altogether. You conceal from your neighbor the 
fact, that you liavo reason for expecting to get his 
money from him. You practice deceit from the first 
to the last ; and your sole object is your own private 
gain to be effected by his loss. 

Pretenders to religion, who are at the same timo 
gamesters, are by no means few in number. If, in- 
stead of persecuting their neighbors for difference 
of opinion on points of doctrine, they were them- 
selves to pay attention to tho uniform language of 
Scripture on the subject of deceit , and especially of 
deceit practised for the purpose of unjustly extort, 
ing from our neighbor his money or goods, they 
would, perhaps, cease both to game and persecute. 
In Leviticus, ch. iv. tho law is clearly laid down. — 
We are in no case to deceive our neighbor ; and, if 
we have gotten any thing from him deceitfully , wo 
are to restore it with the fifth part in addition ; and 
then, atonement being made, forgiveness is to be ob- 
tained. 

Now, the very essence of gaming is deceit. It 
is impossible to gain, except deceitfully ; for there 
is deceit in the motive. And, as to the manner of 
accomplishing the end, it presents, perhaps, the 
strongest possible proof of meanness and baseness 
of mind. Feigned pleasure, feigned sorrow, feign- 
ed applause and feigned reproof : all is false : looks 
that lie, the lies being too refined to be trusted to 
the tongue. And all this for the base purpose of 
gain at your neighbors expense, and possibly by 
means of his ruin ! From such a school, who is 
to expect sincerity, uprightness, or even common 
humanity ? Accordingly, it is invariably found, 
that gamesters are amongst the most unfeeling as 
1 well as the most fraudulent of mankind. In Virgi- 
nia and the slave-states of America, nothing is 
more common than to sec the gamester whose purso 
has been emptied, call in a domestic slave, man. 
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woman, nr child, as a stake to bo played for against 
a sum of money. Thus the drawing of a card, or 
the turning of a die, may, and frequently does, se- 
parate instantly, and for ever, wile from husband, 
and child from parents ! Look at the poor crea- 
ture that stands trembling by, awaiting the result of 
the game ; and then find, if you can, words to ex- 
press your abhorrence of those who can give te a 
deed like this the appellation of play ! 

La Rkvue Fran<;aise for May. New York : Hos. 
Kin & Snowden. 

The Knickeebocker for June. New York, J. 
Distunell. 

The United States Military and Naval Ma. 
gaxine for June. Washington, D. C. : Benjamin 
Homans. 

Mechanics* Magazine and Re6ister op Inven- 
tions and Improvements, for May. Edited by John 
Knight. N. York : D. K. Minor & J. E. Challis. 

These are the only periodicals on our table at 
present. The first named is a good number. Its 
leading article, upon the financial administration of 
this country, though written by a Frenchman , will, 
we suspect, impart information to a great many Ame- 
ricans , well-informed though they be. It reproduces 
and re-examines the statements of the controversy 
respecting the relative expenses of the French and 
American governments, between M. Saulnier on the 
one side, and Gen. Lafayette, Gen. Bernard, and J. 
Fen i mo re Cooper on the other. 

The Knickerbocker for this month is good merely 
The conclusion of the paper on Talleyran , if authen- 
tic, is very interesting. From the article en Peace 
Societies, we make an extract, exemplifying the con- 
tradiction and inconsistencies of war by a striking 
incident connected with the battle of Navarine. 

Another trait of mad incongruity, and, seen its true 
light, of disgusting contradiction, ensues. While the 
fight lasted, mercy and humanity would have been 
crimes. The only duty, the only heroism and per- 
fection of military attainment, is to kill. But the mo- 
ment the battle is over, the point of honor is reversed; 
and the perfection of bravery and honor is to expose 
life, and manifest an intrepid recklessness to danger 
to save the very victims, which, but a few moments 
before, it was duty in every possible way to attempt 
to destroy. A recorded incident, after the battle of 
Navarino, will show how this incongruity impressed 
a race whom we are accustomed to consider as bar- 
barians. After the firing had ceased. Sir Edward 
Codrington, the English admiral, sent a lieutenant on 
board Moharem Bey’s ship, to offer any medical or 
other assistance they might want. This vessel, 
probably with a crew of more than a thousand men, 
had but one medical offioer on board, and he, un- 
fortunately, had been killed among the first in the ac. 
lion. Her loss had been immense, and they had not 
thrown the dead overboard, nor removed their wound, 
ed to the cockpit ; and the deck presented a most 
horrible scene of gore and mangled bodies. Amidst 
this frightful spectacle, about a dozen of the Turkish 
officers, superbly dressed, sat in 'the cabin upon 
crimson ottomans, smoking with inconceivable apathy, 
while slaves were handing them their coffee. The 
English officers presented their Admiral's corapli. 
merits, and offered any assistance. The chief Turkish 
officer replied with frigid composure, * that they stood 
in no need of any assistance whatever.' * Shall not 
our surgeon attend to your wounded V * No,* gravely 
replied the Turk. 1 Wounded men need no assistance. 
They soon die.' Returning to the Asia, Sir Edward 
Codrington's ship, and communicating the result of 
their mission, they were ordered back to bring with 
them the Turkish admiral's secretary, and some other 
officers, with whom the Engligh Admiral held a long 
conference. When it was closed, the English lieu, 
tenant was ordered to land the Turks wherever they 
chose. Rowing them ashore about day-break, they 
saw the wreck of a mast, on which a score of wound, 
ed or exhausted Turks were endeavoring to savo 
themselves. * l must rescue these poor fellows,' 
anxiously exclaimed the lieutenant. * They are only- 
common soldiers, and will soon die. Never mind 
them,’ said the Turkish secretary, with the utmost 
composure. * But it is my duty to mind them ; and 
should I not attempt to relieve them, the Admiral 
would reprove mo and I should disgrace the service.' 
Having said this, the boat was ordered to pull towards 
the mast, and the lieutenant succeeded in saving about 
a dozen of these unhappy wretches. As soon as they 
were stowed in the bottom of the boat, the Turkish* 


officer, after a short but apparently profound medita. 
tion, burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. ‘ What 
is the matter 7* exclaimed the astonished lieutenant. 
'What, in the name of heaven, is there to laugh at in 
saving these poor fellows V 'What to laugh at 1* re- 
plied the Turk in a tone of the bitterest sarcasm. — 
'Laugh ! by Allah ! Are not you English a consistent 
people? Yesterday, while we were quietly taking 
our coffee, you opened upon us your cannon, and 
knocked our-ships to pieces, and killed or mangled 
our men, until the fleet is one vast slaughter-house ; 
and this morning you have suddenly become so hu- 
mane, that you cannot pass a score of wounded sol- 
diers without putting yourself out of the way to save 
them !* 

The United States Military and Naval Ma ga- 
xine continues — we cannot say to flourish ; for the 
Editor says in this number, that the encouragement 
he has hitherto received, scarcely pays the expenses 
even of printing — but to appear regularly, and to fur 
nish evidence that it deserves to live, even though it 
should die. We hope better for it, however; for it 
is a publication in which the pride of both services 
should be enlisted, to make it what they can make it, 
if they choose, a valuable and useful miscellany. 

The Mechanic f Magazine is full, as usual, of all 
sorts of information respecting inventions for the be- 
nefit, convenience or safety of the human race. 
There is, among other curious things, in this num- 
ber, a scheme for raising a easels or goods sunk in 
deep water, by means of air buoys sent down by a 
diving bell in a collapsed state, und then inflated un- 
der water by means of a tube communicating with 
the air forced from above into the diving bell. In 
this way, a number of balloons, for so they become, 
are to fly upward with their freight. If there be a 
spark of mechanical ingenuity in the mind, it seems 
to us impossible that this magazine can be even cas. 
ually glanced at, without awakening it into full en- 
ergy. 

Plan of the City or New York in 1738 ; by J. 
Hayward , Courtlandt street. — This, in the present 
state of the city, is quite a curiosity. It is lithograph, 
ed from the original in possession of G. B. Smith, 
the Street Commissioner, and gives a view of the 
city when Dey street was about its northern extremi- 
ty on that side. As a point of comparison from 
which to measure, our onward march, this is quite 
striking. 

Nurse’s Manual and Yosno Mother's Guide, by 
Rich'dS. Kissam, M. D. ; Hartford, (Ct.', Croker 6l 
Co. — A useful little volume for those to whose use 
it is dedicated. It is plainly and sensibly written, 
free from hard words, technical terms, or the affoo 
tation of science, and will do good extensivoly, if 
read and followed. 

New Music. — Of this we have, for the week, the 
following pieces from Jas. L. Hewitt: 

" Not worlds on worlds in Phalanx deep,** a sa- 
cred song; the words by Cowper , music by W.A. 
King. 

. “ The old oak tree," a ballad, by Haynes Bailey ; 
music by C. Herbert RodweU . 

"May you be happy ; w words by Chas. Jeffreys ; 
music by C. A. Hodson . 

" L'espe ranee," a Waltz for the Piano ; by Geo. B. 
CogdelU of S. C. 

"Zitti Nessun qua ve," and " Ah come Nascon- 
dere,** both from Matilde e Corradino , and arranged 
for two performers on the Piano ; by M. C. Mart el- 
lari. 

" The Crusader’s Bride," a cavatina, sung by Jljr. 
Wood ; music by C . A. Hodson . 

We conclude the Review today, which, by reason 
of other indispensable occupations, we have been 
prevented from making more comprehensive this 
week, with the following curious paper on 
Inquiries respecting the Weight of Man at different 
Ages. By M. Quetelet. 

The Statistical Researches of M. Quetelet are well 
known to the publie. They possess the rare merit 


of at once being very exact and well arranged# 
even ii^ the most minute details, and in investiga- 
ting certain very important scientific and philoso- 
phic questions. Accordingly, in estimating, with 
more precisian than had been done, the weight 
and the average stature of the male and the fe- 
male, at different ages, (or different periods of 
life) and among different nations, M. Quetelet, as 
well as M. Villermd and other savans , have not 
been desirous to satisfy a vain and trifling curio, 
sity ; they have deduced principles relating to the 
health of man in different circumstances, to Hygi- 
ene, to the laws of conscription, and even to the fine 
arts. Under the last relation, which appears a little 
foreign, this is the manner in which M. Quetelet ex- 
presses himself in the preamble of the work of which 
we speak. 

" In order to produce a work which may be tru- 
ly capable of touching us, and of affecting our pas- 
sions, we must know man, and above all, the man 
whom we would represent. To take a single ex- 
ample, the artist, who has studied only the type of 
the Greek physiognomies, however admirable in 
other respects this type may appear to us, if he re- 
produces it in modem subjects, it will be cold and 
ineffectual upon the spectator, who will perhaps 
admire the art and composition, but will not he deep- 
ly affected. The Greek figures, however varied 
they may be, on account of age, passion, and sex — 
have, notwithstanding, an air of family, which car- 
ries us back towards antiquity, in spite of ourselves, 
and withdraws our atteniion from the subject which 
we would represent. 

" If one endeavors to make them, the anachro- 
nism will became more sensiblo. Artists at the 
commencement have comprehended this necessity 
of painting what they had under their eyes, and it 
is in this way that they have produced effects so ma- 
gical. The noble and severe figure of 1 brist has 
nothing in common with that of Apollo nor of Jupi- 
ter of the ancient mythology. A virgin Mary of Ra- 
phael has an enchanting grace which yields to no- 
thing in the most beautiful ancient forms, and they 
exert on the imagination a greater influence, because 
they are more conformable to nature by which we 
are surrounded, and because they act more immedi- 
ately upon us. We ourselves in climates more re- 
mote, perceive the need, in retracing our national 
actions, not to present Greek or Italian figures in 
the midst of a battle, in which we find men, almost 
all of the same age, all alike covered with warlike 
apparel, our eye seeks to recognize, from the fea. 
tures and expressions of the physiognomies, the 
Frenchman or the Englishman, the German or the 
Russian. Even in the French army, the soldier of 
the Old Guard had a physiognomy which had become 
classic, and which was identified in some measure 
with the rememblances of the empire. 

" It is certainly to the little attention that has been 
given to the study of the shades, by which the phy- 
sical and moral qualities of man pass among different 
nations and iq diffeient ages, which gives rise to 
that monotony and coldness of the greater part of the 
works of the imagination. We have, indeed, per- 
ceived the necessity of studying nature, and of being 
true ; but, I think we have not remarked sufficiently 
that nature is not invariable. The ancients have re- 
presented, with infinite skill, physical and moral 
man, such as he existed then ; and the greater num- 
ber of the moderns, struck with the perfection of 
their works, have believed thkt tfaoy can do nothing 
better than servilely imitate them ; and they have 
not considered that the type had changed, and that, 
in imitating for the perfection of the art, they bad 
another nature te study. Hence this universal cry, 

' Who will deliver us from the Greeks and Romans V 
hence this violent schism between the classicaandthe 
romantique ; 'hence in fine, the need of a literature 
which would truly be the expression of society. This 
great revolution is accomplished, and it furnishes a 
proof the most unexceptionable of the variability of 
the human type, ot Phomme moyen, among different 
nations and different ages. 

" Thus the determination of average man is not 
useless, even for the fine arts and letters, and he 
who would arrive at this determination, will have no 
difficulty to make artists and litterati listen to him. 
He would teach them to know, in a more precise 
manner, things which they already know vaguely : 
he would teach them other things of which they are 
ignorant, or at least he would rectify thair judgment 
concerning a multitude of prejudices. They would 
receive these, in the same manner as a painter learns 
perspective, which, under its geometrical form, is 
far from being picturesque also. Moreover, they 
have received the researches of Gall and Lavater, 
with more eagerness, perhaps, than the savans them- 
selves ; it is even to their ears that wo owe, in a 
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great measure, the knowledge of the proportions of 
the different parts of the human body as respects 
age and sex.” 

In the little work in which we find these general 
considerations with others which we are compel, 
led to omit, the author investigates what concerns 
the developement of the weight of man in the 
same manner as he has determined his growth, 
his inclination to crime, the succession of genera, 
lions, Ac. Afterwards he will publish new inquiries 
concerning the strength, swiftness, and other quali- 
ties of the human species ; inquiries which, in order 
to be exact, mast be made by many associated ob. 
servers, and upon a great number of individuals. 
Physicians and engineers have been sometimes led 
to estimate the weight of men arrived at maturity, 
and considered, for example, as burdens placed 
upon a building, or as weights acting on a machine. 
La Hire has made very remarkable researches of 
this nature. On the other hand, the legal practi. 
tioner must often be oecupied with this subject, for 
one of the most frequent problems is to determine 
after death, the probable age of an individual, from 
the assemblage of physical qualities. On this grave 
question, we are generally reduced to the estima- 
tion of practitioners more or less vague ; bat if, in 
a cose of infanticide, for example, we stated in the 
process-verbal the weight and stature of the infant, 
os well os those physical characters susceptible of 
measure, and as we might have by the side of that, 
well constructed tables, which would give us for the 
different ages, the values of these physical qualities 
and their mean variations, we would have terms of 
comparison which would be better than the appre. 
ciation of practitioners, or which would serve at least 
to control their assertions. We see from these ex- 
amples, that the inquiries concerning the weight of 
man, have more than one application. 

The observations of M. Quetelet were made at 
Brussels in the Maternal Hospice ot St. Peter ; he 
compares them with those mode at Moscow and 
Paris, in similar hospices ; and he finds little differ, 
ence between the means obtained. Unfortunately the 
Russian and French practitioners have not distin- 
guished, with as much caro as M. Quetelet, the sex, 
the stature, and the weight of children observed at 
their birth. This renders the results less capable of 
comparison. M. Quetelet found for sixty.three mole 
children, and fifty-six female, newly born, the follow, 
ing quantities, 

Weights. Stature. 

Male children 7.0575361 b. Avoird. 1.62732 feet. 

Female do. 6.4179468 1.58467 

The extremes ore — 

Boys. Girls. 

Minimum, 5.16082321b. Avoird. 2.4701376 lb. Av. 
Maximum, 9.92466 9.3G329 

The mean weight without distinction of sex, is 
6.7377414 lb. Avoird. It has been found at Paris on 
20,000 observations, 6.74656332 lb. Avoird. 

Q. Quetelet has made similar inquiries concern- 
ing children from four to twelve years of age, in the 
schools of Brussels, and in the orphan hospital — 
concerning young people in the colleges and in the 
medical school — finally, concerning old men in the 
magnificent hospice which has been constructed in 
the same city for a period of four years. The results 
have been completed by observations made upon 
isolated individuals, taken by chance from the mean 
of all these data. The author has been able to con. 
struct tables, which shows the mean stature, the 
mean weight, as well as the minimum and miximum, 
at each age, and for both sexes. These tables show 
that there exists at each age, and for each sex, a 
constant relation between the mean weight and the 
mean stature, from which the author has constructed 
another table, more exact than those which result 
directly from observations on the weights. It fol- 
lows, from the mean stature formerly observed by 
the author, for the whole population, or at least from 
a uuraber of individuals much more considerable 
than in these last inquiries, and gives the mean 
weight corresponding to each stature, according to 
the observations which make the subject of this me- 
moir.* 

The following is a table, which we may consider 
as exact for the whole population of Brussels, and 
which, for want of a table of this son, calculated for 
other countries, may serve, at least, as an approxi- 

*Tbe author cannot consider the results obtained 
in hospitals and public schools as very exact as to 
the mean stature of the population, because inquiries 
made by him concerning a great number of individu. 
als have proved to him that the mean stature is a lit- 
tle more among individuals in easy circumstances 
than in the indigent population, who have recourse 
to hospices, hospitals, and gratuitous schools. 


motion for the Caucasian race, and in a temperate] 
climate. I 

Ji TABLE ef the Development efLkc Stature and Weight. 
Maui. Females. 


Years. 

Stature. 
Imp. Ft. 

Weight. 
lb. Avoir. 

Stature. 
Imp. Ft. 
1.60764 

Weight. 
lb. Avoir. 

0 

. i 64045 

7.05736 

6.4179468 

1 

2.29007 

20.841786 

2.26382 

19.3861692 

2 

2.59519 

25.0101432 

2.56238 

23.5324716 

3 

2.83469 

27.5023350 

2.79532 

26.0026092 

4 

3.04468 

31.3839804 

3.00109 

28.67124 

5 

3.24153 

34.7804194 

3.19559 

31.6706928 

6 

3.43511 

38.7982752 

3.38261 

35.98768 

7 

3.62539 

42.964168 

3 56305 

38 6841192 

8 

381240 

45.7857648 

3.74351 

42 0605584 

0 

3.39942 

49 954122 

3.92067 

47.1040528 

10 

4.18314 

54.0783696 

4.09457 

51.8728890 

11 

4~)636 

59.768508 

4.26180 

56.570562 

J2 

4.54404 

65.7674136 

4 43905 

65.7674136 

13 

4.72122 

75.8244024 

4.60310 

72.6465112 

14 

4.89838 

85.4844048 

4.76714 

80.941116 

15 

5.07227 

88.69745824 

491807 

89.035276 

16 

5.22975 

100.5461916 

5.03618 

96.0927036 

17 

5.36099 

116559618 

510179 

104.3412588 

18 

5.43973 

127.587013 

5.13132 

112.5456444 

SO 

5 49322 

132.4611288 

5.15757 

1J 5.302494 G 

25 

5.51191 

138.7909564 

5.17398 

117.5079744 

30 

5.52503 

140 378802 

5.18054 

119.8237284 

40 

5.52503 

140.4299116 

5 18054 

121.8186604 

50 

5.49222 

139.0507606 

5.09946 

123.8697568 

60 

5.37740 

130.074312 

4.97384 

119.757564 

70 

5.32490 

131.27UI696 

4.96728 

113.6642748 

80 

5.29219 

127.5429084 

4.84103 

108.884576 

90 

5.28219 

127.5499064 

4.93775 

106.8183832 


We see, from this table, 1st. That, at an equality 
of age, the male is generally heavier than the fe- 
male ; towards the age of twelve years only, an indi- 
vidual of either sex has the same weight. 2dly. That 
the male attains the maximum weight about the age 
of forty years, and that he begins to lose, in a very 
sinsible manner, towards his sixtieth year; that, at 
the age of eighty years, he has lost about 13.232881b. 
Avoird., the stature being also diminished 2.75604 
inches. 3dly. That the female attains the maximum 
weight later than the male, towards the fiftieth year. 
4thly. That when the male and the female have 
assumed their complete development, they weigh 
almost exactly twenty times as much as at the mo- 
ment of their birth, while their stature is only about 
3 1.4 times beyond what it was at the same period. 

Children lobe weight during the three first days 
after their birth; at the age of a week they begin 
sensibly to increase ; after one year they have tri- 
pled their weight ; — then they require six years to 
double the weight of one year, then thirteen to quad- 
ruple it. 

To calculate the burden of on edifice, or a bridge 
covered with a crowd, it is well to know that the 
mean weight of an individual, whatever is the age 
or sex, is about 98.584956 lb., that is, 103.65756 lb. 
Avoird. for the males, and 93.7328 lb. Avoird. for 
the females. 

During the development of individuals of both 
sexes, we may regard the squares of the numbers 
representing the weights, at the different ages, as 
proportional to the fifth powers of the statures. — 
After the complete development of individuals of 
both sexes, the weights are almost the squares of 
the statures. 

The weights have varied, in the extremes, among 
individuals regularly conformed, from 1 to 2, whilst 
the stature has varied only from 1 to 1 1 3. 

The inferior parts of the body are developed more 
than the superior. In a child, the head is eqaal to 
a fifth part ; and in a full grown man, to an eighth ef 
the whole height of the individual. It appears frpm 
a note at the end, that these proportions, vary a lit- 
tle among different nations ; but M. Quetelet, who, 
in his preliminary observations, explains very well 
the inportance of these inquiries te the fine arts 
does not appear to have written this work purposely 
for them. The activity which he has exhibited in 
his researches, make us believe and hope that he 
will resume them at another time. 

This little interesting work is terminated by data 
concerning the weight of human bones, which be. 
longed to individuals of different ages, a very im- 
portent subject in certain eases of legal medicine. 


Late Foreign News. — The Sylvanus Jenkins , 
packet, from Liverpool, of 8th ulu, brings intelligence 
that may be deemed decisive of the struggles in Por- 
tugal and Spain, in favor of Donna Maria and the 
young Queen. 

The strong places in Portugal which held out for 
Miguel, have almost all fallen, and Don Carlos, the 
pretender to the Spanish throne, hod embarked, it 
was said, or was about to do so, for England ; thus 
leaving the Queen Regent free to make such terms 
with the liberal party in Spain, as they may have the 
strength to exact ; for we believe not much in the 
voluntary concessions of legitimacy to liberty. 

Wo ore concerned to find the following paragraph 


from the London Times, indicating as it does, mos t 
criminal negligence on the pert of one of our fri- 
gates : 

The London Times of the IOih contains, the fol. 
lowing extract ef a letter from Toulon, dated May 
1, — 44 On tho celebration of the King's fete, the fol. 
lowing melancholy accident occurred. — At 12 o', 
clock, all the batteries and the ships in the road 
stead fired salutes. Two American frigates here 
also paid the same compliment to the day, but 
unfortunately the gunners of the Constellation for. 
got that some of their guns were loaded with shot, 
and firing within pistol shot of the Suffern, one of 
the balls entered a port hole, killed one of the sai- 
lors, and carried away the leg of another. Some of 
the shot entered the hull, and five or six men were 
wounded by splinters, and obliged to be sent to the 
Hospital. 

The London Globe of the 8th, says-— We have 
great satisfaction in stating that a telegraph des- 
patch has been received at Paris from Bayonne da- 
ted the 6th inst. announcing that Don Carlos had 
embarked for England, and that the affairs of Portu- 
gal had been arranged between Don Miguel and Don 
Pedro. The intelligence was brought to Bayonne by 
tho French Secretary of Embassy, who left Madrid, 
on the 3d. 

The Liverpool Journal of. the 1th May says. 

We have great pleasure in announcing the proba- 
ble cessation of hostilities in the peninsula. The 
Lord Nelson, in five days from Lisbon, has arrived 
at Dartmouth, with news that the Pedroites had taken 
Figuera, — that Coimbra had declared for Donna 
Maria, — that the whole of the road from Oporto to 
Lisbon was open to the Pedroites — and that Don 
Miguel and Don Pedro had come to a settlement, on 
armistice having been agreed to. Nor is this all, a 
telegraph despatch was received at Paris on the 
6th instant stating that Den Carlos had embarked 
for Ehgldnd; it also corroborates what we have 
above mentioned respecting Portugal, for theDespatch 
says, “ The affairs of Portugal have been arranged 
between Don Miguel and Don Pedro." These let- 
letters by the LordNelson confirm the fact respecting 
Don Carlos and say that he hod placed hiaaself under 
the protection of the English. 

The news reached Paris from Bayonne, whither it 
bad been brought by the French secretary of legation, 
who hod left Madrid on the 3d instant. Coming to 
us, from two sources, besides its extreme probability, 
we are inclined to give it every credence. We un- 
derstand that the ratification of the convention be. 
tween the four powers would be immediately and 
finally executed. 

The Irish Tithes Bill as it is called, come up for 
discussion in Parliament on the 6th, and on deciding 
for a second reading the vole stood 288 to 52, ma- 
jority in favor 196. 

The letters from Paris, of Tuesday's date, bring 
the prices of the French funds very firm, the five per 
cent. Rentes having closed at 105f. 45c and the 
three per cents, at 79,. 25c. Spanish Cortes bonds, 
which closed at 30 8 4. The Portuguese Regency 
were at 77. 

Reduction of the four per cents. 

Public announcement has at length been made of 
the plan for the reduction of the four per cents. 

Of this plan, in the form now proposed, a favorable 
opinion is generally expressed in the city, as a plain 
straightforward measure, manifesting a proper con. 
fidence in the resources of the country, and not 
threatened with any serious objections or difficulties 
in the course of its execution. It is obviously in 
dispensable to its success that the 3 1-2 per cents, 
should raise to par at the least, as all persons would 
otherwise he dissenters to the conversion, and in 
this there are some persons certainly who anticipate 
difficulty, but we suspect the measure has been pre- 
pared with too much foresight to leave any probabili- 
ty of it, and that a command of money is in reserve 
far greater than there are likely to be dissentients to 
call for. At present there is an actual advantage to 
be made in the sale of the four per cents., and by in- 
vesting the money in the existing 3 1-2 per cents., of 
of about 5-8 per cents.; but a few operations of this 
kind would soon do away with that advantage, and 
bring the stocks to the samo level. The union of 
the new stock with the large mass of the existing 3 
1-2 per cents., though the dividends are at a differ, 
ent quarter of the year, is held to be a judicious fea- 
ture of the measure, and has been adopted, without 
doubt, because the other class of 3 1-2 per cents, are 
redeemable at the will of the government ; while the 
others, with the four per cent now converted, are 
not redeemable till the year 1840. A further con. 
version therefore, and on a much larger scale than 
this, is looked for early m the next year^lTimes.] 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


The death of Leader, the latest adventurer in Af- 
riqa, has been before mentioned in this paper ; an- 
nexed are the particulars of that death. It is grate- 
ful to be able to add, that the British Government 
have conferred a pension oi £70 on his widow, 
and one of £50 on his infant daughter. 

African Expedition — Death of Mr. Lander . — 
We regret to learn that intelligence has been re- 
ceived of the death of the enterprising African 
traveller, Richard Lander. He was fired upon and 
severely wounded by the natives on the Nunn river, 
where he had gone for the purpose of trade, early 
in the month o? Janaary, and he died at Fernando 
Po. on the 3d of February. The following extract 
of a letter from Captain Fuge, of the Crown, con- 
tains all the particulars of this melancholy event that 
are yet known. Mr. Lander was buried by Capt. 
Fuge on the day he died. 

** Mr. Richard Landor expired at Fernando Po. 
on Sunday, the 2d of Februrary, on his way up into 
the interior with a schooner boat, loaded with goods 
for trade, and two canoes which were towed from 
Cape Coast by the cutter Crown. lie was attacked 
on all sides by bushmen, all armed with musketry. 
One white and two black men were killed ; one 
woman and child, with a boy were taken prisoners. 
Mr. Lander and the remainder fortunately managed 
to get into one of the canoes and pull for their lives. 
Mr. Lander received a shot in his hip ; a seaman 
and two Kroomen were also severely wounded. — 
They left the Crown to proceed up the river on the 
13th, and returned to the cutter on the 21st of Janu- 
ary. They lost every thing belonging to them, ex- 
cepting what clothes they had on. Mr. Lander 
lost sll his papers, not one remains to be shown. — 
The Crown got under weigh, and arrived at Fer- 
nando Po, on Sunday the 26th. Mr. Lander’s 
wound had mortified, but he died quite composed.** 
Lt. Allen, R. N. who had been exploring the Ni- 
ger, arrived at Plymouth on Tuesday last, in the 
Talbot, 28. Lieut. Allen has completed his sur- 
veys, and immediately set off for London, with the 
interesting results of his expedition. 

English Absenteeism. — 11 It is most lamentable, ’ 
says the January number of the London Quarterly, 
” to observe the extent to which aristocratic emigra- 
tion is at this particular time going on. We happen 
to know that the letters of credit granted to English 
continental travellers by the two piincipal banking 
houses in the West End of London, exceed this year, 
both in number and value, by more than a half those 
of any preceding year.” 

Monk Lewis.— Not many readers, probably, of the 
present generation, know aught of the work whence 
Lewis received this title, and it is quite as well they 
never should. In a recent number, however, of the 
London Quarterly Review, we find a notice of a 
posthumous work of his, which exhibits both his 
character and understanding in a more favorable 
light than his early living publications. It is called 
** The Journal of a West India Proprietor, H and is, 
in fact, his own journal, he having inherited large 
estates in the island of Jamaica, on returning from 
a second voyage to which, in 1818, he died at sea : 
a sacrifice, according to report, ” to a very strange 
whim, that of persisting, in spite of all advice, to 
take emetics as a preventive against sea-sickness.” 
The descriptive talent, the playful humor, and the 
humane and considerate temper in the treatment of 
his numerous slaves, exhibited in this Journal, toge- 
ther with numerous poetical pieces interspersed 
through its pages render it quite agreeable read- 
ing. We subjoin a short poem written at sea : 
the helmsman. 

1 Hark ! the bell ! it bounds midnight • — all hail, thou new 
heaven ! 

How soft sleep the stare on their bosom of night ! 

While oe’r the full moon, as they gently are driven, 

Slowly floating the clouds bathe their fleece* in light. 

The warm feeble breeze scarcely ripples the ocean, 

And all seems so hush'd, all so happy to feel! 

So smooth glides the bark, I perceive not her motion. 

While low sings the sailor who watches the wheel. 

’Tj» so aail—’tls so sweet— and some tones come so swelling, 
IJo right from the heart, and so pure to the ear.— 

That sure at this moment his thoughts must be dwelling 
On one who is absent, most kind and most dear. 

Oh may she, who now dictates that ballad so tender, 

Rifliiee o'er your days the heart's solace and ease, 

As yon lovely moon, with a gleam of mild splendor, 

Pure, uaoquil, and bright, over-silvers the seas ! 


A British Ambassador. — From an account of 
” The Transactions of the British Mission at the 
Court of Persia in 1810-11, by by H. Jones Bryd- 
ges , the Ambassador, the following scene is copied : 

In the preliminary treaty, there was one article 
left indefinite ; but it was well understood between 
the plenipotentiaries in what manner, on the ratifi. 
eation of the treaty, that article was to be made defi. 
nite by his majesty’s government; and I bad, 
throughout the whole of the negotiation, insisted on 
maintaining as a sine qua non, that this article 
should, in this respect, be left to the decision of his 
majesty’s government. I had delivered to Meersa 
Sbeffee, as the principal Persian plenipotentiary, 
the treaty signed by me, and he had in his hand the 
counterpart signed by the Persian ministers, appar- 
ently ready ter deliver me. But all at once he laid 
it down on the carpet, and took it in his head to be- 
gin talking on the indefinite article, and insisted on 
its being made definite, before the treaty was sent to 
England for the ratification of his majesty’s govern- 
ment. A little debate ensued, which of course 
ought not to have been the case, and which, as may 
be easily imagined, I was anxious to put an end to ; 
when most unexpectedly, and perhaps fortunately 
for me, he so far forgot himself as to say — ‘Do you 
come here to cheat us V The terms of this speech 
are in Persian so dreadfully gross, that they cannot 
be rendered into English by any decent words ; on 
hearing which, I snatched up the counterpart treaty 
lying on the carpet, gave it to Mr. Morier, rose up 
and addressed the old minister : — * You stupid old 
blockhead, do you dare to use these words to me, 
who in this room represent the King of England ? — 
If it were not for the respect I bear your master, the 
King of Persia, I would knock your brains out, if 
you have any, against the wall !* and, suiting the 
action to the word, I pushed him with a slight de- 
gree of violence against the wall which was behind 
him, kicked over the candles on the floor, left the 
room in darkness, and rode home, without any one 
of the Persians daring to impede ray passage. The 
instant I arrived at my lodgings, I retired to my pri- 
vate apartments, which were in a small court sepa- 
rate from those of the gentlemen, and caused the 
outer-door to be shut. I was scarcely seated, be- 
fore several persons came thundering at that door ; 
I went to it, and asked them who they were, and 
what they wanted ; they answered they came from 
Meerza ShefTee and the Ameen-ed-dowlah, that 
they had brought with them the treaty, with my sig- 
nature, and were ordered to demand from me the 
counterpan, signed by these ministers. To this I 
answered, ‘ I cannot be disturbed now ; go and tell 
your masters this is a matter which will keep till 
morning very well, and by that time, perhaps, 
Meerza Shefiee will recollect himself.’ They be- 
came extremely loud and importunate, and said, * it 
was as much as their heads were worth to return 
without the treaty.’ I said, * I will tell yen what it 
is, my worthy friends ; by G — d, if you stay here 
making a noise and riot, I shall soon make that as 
much as your heads are worth.’ After a little pause, 
I heard them, on going away, very distinctly say, * by 
G — d, this Fringes is either drunk or mad.’ I request- 
ed the next morning to be admitted to a private audi- 
ence of the King of Persia ; my request was granted, 
and as soen as I had made my obeisance, his ma- 
jesty said, * so Elchee ! 1 suppose you are come to 
make an apology for your unheard-of behavior last 
night to my vizier.’ * I am come,’ replied I, 4 as 
my duty requires mo to do, to explain my conduct 
to your majesty ; and that done, if you judgo I have 
acted wrong, I am willing, as a private person, to 
submit to any censure your mqesty may esteem 
proper ; but I must declare to your majesty, the 
King of England does not allow his representative 
to apologize without his royal and special orders ; 
and I need not tell your majesty, that in this room, 
and in your presence, I am representing that great 
and powerful sovereign.* I then repeated to the 
King of Persia the words the minister had made 
use of to me ; and added, * Suppose I had so far 
forgotten myself as to have made use of such words 
to any person deputed to the high honor of repre- 
senting your majesty, would you have been well 
pleased if that person had beeu base enough not to 
have noticed them in the way they deserved 7* The 
King of Persia laughed, and said, * Hak daree , you 
have right on your side ; the old man should have 
recollected what Meerza Bozarg told him about Eu- 
rope&ns, and especially about yourself ; that in his 
conversation with them he must take care not to use 
words to them which he frequently usee to persons 
of great rank here ; but I must call my old miuister 
in, and you must make it up.* Meerza Shefiee soon 


appeared, and the king said, * Meerza ShefTee ! mmof- 
ud-dowlah , (i. e. vizier of the empire,) here im che 
English ambassador, come to say he is sorry for 
what has happened.* ’Stop there, please jroar ma- 
jesty ; I come to say I am sorry for the occasion of 
it; but further I will not say.* ’Well, weU.* mmi d 
the king ; * it is for the advantage of my service that 
you two should be friends ; and now, ambassador. I 
tell you I am well pleased with the treaty ss it 
stands, since I am sure, from what I see of yon, 
that whatever you have held out to us will be per- 
formed by your government.’ I shortly afterwards 
left the palace, and in the evening I made a point of 
appearing at Meerza Shefiee’s meglis, or levee ; and 
from his politeness and attention, it appeared he 
thought no more of what had happened.” 

Only conceive, says the London Literary Gazette, 
such a scene in London ! Talleyrand kicking Lord 
Palmerston, and calling him a stupid old blockhead. 
<fcc. ; or Prince Esterhazy bestowing a caning on Lord 
Althorp or Lord Grey, and swearing, he’d be d— d 
if they kicked up a row, but he would wollop them ! 
Different countries require different manners, per- 
haps 7 and different ministers, different treatment 7 
Our Meerzas and Amoen-ed-dow-dahs might not 
like it. 

From the Bubbles of Brunner — a fantastic title to 
a very agreeable and sprightly account of the mineral 
springs ot the Duchy of Nassau — we make some ex- 
tracts to-day, that will be relished, we hope, by our 
readers. 

English Travellers on the Continent, as deT 

SCRIBED BT AN ENGLISHMAN. ~ # 

* Our compagnons de voyage [the party were as- 
cending the Rhine in a steamboat] were tri-colored* 
Dutch, German, and French, and, excepting always 
ourselves, there was nothing English — nothing, at 
least, but a board, which sufficiently explained the 
hungry insatiable inquisitiveness of our travelers. — 
The black thing hung near the tiller, and upon it 
there was painted in white letters the following sen- 
tence, which I copied literatim — 

“ Entering aay csnversntisn with the SUtrtner 

end Pilate* is desired t* be fsrOsrn." 

•As the vessel proceeded towards Coblentz, it con- 
tinually paused in its fairy course, apparently to bar* 
ter and traffic in the prisoaers it contained — some- 
times, stepping off one little village, it exchanged an 
infirm old man for two country girls, and then, as if 
laughing at its bargain, gaily proceeding, it paused 
before another picturesque hamlet, to give three 
Prussian soldiers of the 36th regiment for a husband, 
a mother, and a child — once it delivered an old wo- 
man and got nothing, then luckily it received two 
carriages for a horse, and next it stopt a second to 
take up a tall thin man, who turned out to be an itine- 
rant poet, and who, as soon as he had collected lrotn 
every passenger a small contribution for having re. 
cited two or three little pieces, was dropt at the next 
village, ready to board the steam-vessel coming 
down from Mayence. 

* In one of these cartels, or exchanges of prisoners, 

we received on board Sir and Lady , a 

young fashionable English couple, who, having had 
occasion a fortnight ago, to go together to St. 
George's church, had (like dogs suffering from hydro- 
phobia, or tin canisters) been running straight for. 
wards almost ever since. As hard as they could 
drive, they had posted to Dover, hurried across to 
Calais, thence to Brussels, snapt a glance at the ripe 
corn waving on the field of Waterloo, stared at the 
relics of that great saint, old Charlemagne, on the 
high altar of Aix-la-Chapelle, and at last sought for 
rest and connubial refuge at Cologne ; but the cele- 
bra ted water of that town having in its manufacture 
evidently abstracted all perfume fromthe atmosphere, 
they could not endure the dirt and smell of the place, 
and therefore had proceeded by land to Coblentz ; 
but as they were changing horses at a small village, 
seeing our steam-boat cantering through the glassy 
waves, they ordered a party of peasants to draw 
their carriage to the banks of the river, and as soon 
as the vessel came smoking alongside, their rosy, 
fresh-colored French maid, their checolate. colored 
chariot, and their brown ill* looking Italian courier, 
were all on board. 

*As soon as this young London couple lightly 
stept on deck, we saw at one glance that, without 
at all priding themselves on their abilities, they 
fancied, and justly fancied, that they belonged to 
that dales of society which in England exclusively^ 
and so modestly calls itself— good. That it was 
not healthy society, that its victims were exposed to 
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late hours, crowded rooms, and impure air, was evi- 
dent enough from the contrast which existed be- 
tween their complexions and that of their healthy 
country attendant ; however, they seemed not only 
to be perfectly satisfied with themselves and the 
clique which they had left behind them, but to have 
a distaste for every thing else which they saw. — 
Towards some German ladies, who had slightly 
bowed to them, they looked with a vacant haughty 
stare, as if they conceived there must be some mis- 
take, and as if it at all events would be necessary 
to keep such people off. 

* Yet, after all, there was no great harm in these 
two young people. Their heads were lanterns il- 
luminated with no more brains than barely sufficient 
to light them on their way, and so, likes the babes 
in the wood, they sat together hand in band, re- 
gardless of everything in creation but themselves.’ 

* For running their carriage down to the shore, the 
brown confidential courier, whose maxim was of 
course to pay little and charge much, offered the 
gang of peasants some kreutxers, which amounted 
in English currency to about sixpence. This they 
refused, and the captain of the party, while arguing 
with the flint-skinning courier, was actually carried 
off by our steamboat, which, like time and tide, wait, 
ed for no man. The poor fellow, finding that the 
Italian was immoveable, came aft to the English 
couple, who were still leaning towards each other 
like the Siamese twins. He pleaded his case, and 
in a manly tone of voice prayed for redress. The 
dandy listened, looked at his boots which wore evi. 
dently pinching him, — passed four white fingers 
through the long curls of his jet-black hair — showed 
the point of a tongue gently playing with a front 
tooth — and when the whole story was completely at 
an end, without moving a muscle in his countenance, 
in a sickly tone of voice, he pronounced his verdict 
as follows — “Alley 

* The creditor tned again, but the debtor sat inani- 
Rtate as a corpse. However, all this time the steam- 
boat dragging the poor peasant out ot his way, he 
protested in a few angry exclamations against the 
injustice with which he had been treated, (a senti- 
ment we were very sorry to hear more than once 
mildly whispered by many a quiet-looking German ;) 
and, descending the vessel's side into a small boat 
which had just brought us a new captive, he landed 
at a village from which he had about eight miles to 
walk to join his comrades. 

* It is with no satirical feeling that I have related 
this little occurrence. To hurt the feelings of 14 gay 
beings born to flutter but a day** — to break such a 
pair of young, flimsy butterflies upon the wheel — 
affords me neither amusement nor delight ; but the 
every-day occurrence of English travellers com- 
mitting our well-earned national character for jus. 
tice and liberality to the base, slave-driving hand of 
a courier, as well as the bad taste of acting the par 
of London dandy on the great theatre of Europe, 
ought to be checked..* — Bubble s, pp. 96, 29. 

The following paragraph, taken from a Frankfort 
paper of April 13th, 1834, is going the rounds under 
the head of 44 German opinions of American charac- 
tar:** 

“ We have recent news from our emigrants to 
America. All of them indicate that the hopes that 
were entertained have proved fallacious; though 
none of the emigrants will plainly confess that he has 
entirely thrown away a happier way of life. Proud 
and covetous merchants and speculators inhabit the 
towns on the coast of America and the banks of the 
rivers ; they are of English origin, and look down 
with an eye of contempt en the good-natured Ger- 
man who seeks only an ideal liberty in a foreign 
country, and finds a miserable existence; who is 
plundered if he brings money with him, and repulsed 
if he appears as a stranger seeking assistance and 
friendship. But in the interior of the country, none 
can subsist but the man who has a frame hardened 
against every kind of privation, who can sleep on 
straw and dry leaves as well as on a soft featherbed, 
who is willing to exchange the elastic sofa for a hard 
seat on a block of wood ; in a word, who has cour- 
age to fall back from a life of luxury to the rude state 
of nature.** 

This oertainly betrays groat ignorance of the con- 
dition of our country generally, but hardly more 
than may be found in some sections of tho Union, 
in relation to others a few hundred miles off. The 
Kentuckian at home will ask the New Yorker whe- 
ther be has any woods or hills in his State ; while 
the New Yorker watches for some outbreaking of 
the Colonel Wildfire in a man from whom, whatever 


may have been his own advantages, be may yet take 
lessons in politeness. The East Tennesseean will 
speak of Boston and London as if side by side with 
each other, and equally far from his mountain home. 
The Western Virginian will talk about the 44 Yankee 
pedlars'* from Pennsylvania, and the Bostonian and 
Pennsylvanian will know about as much 1 of the Hoo- 
shers of Indiana, as does a West Georgian of fresh 
codfish and anthracite coal. Step but once from the 
great highways of travel through which our com- 
mercial population are thronging from one end of the 
Union to the other at all seasons, and it appears that 
among residents of the middle classes, it is on the 
frontiers alone where the enterprising and adventu. 
reus, from all parts ef the Union, from each quar- 
ter of the world, are collected, that the geographi- 
cal features of our broad country, and the mode of 
living in different sections of it, are clearly under- 
stood. Canals and railroads have a great deal to 
do in making the people of different parts of the 
Union acquainted with each other, and dispelling 
the almost incredible ignorance which reigns in 
some districts, of the pursuits and habits of others, 
by no means remote. In the meantime, however, 
much might be effected by a portion of the numer- 
ous educated young men, who now, upon leaving 
college, transfer themselves at once to Europe, after 
viewing but very little of their own country. It is 
such as these — men of leisure and accomplishment, 
who could deviate from the usual routes taken by 
hurried business men and mere collecting agents, 
and stir up the good people in old stagnated neigh- 
borhoods to something like an aspiration for intelli- 
gence and improvement. They too, in their turn, 
would learn, while catching the ton e of a hundred 
secluded little communities in various parts of the 
country, what a small portion of public opinion com- 
paratively is manufactured in that well-known cir- 
cle, which, with them, comprehends ** the world.” 

In a condition of society like ours, where ninety, 
nine men out of a hundred are bound down to regu- 
lar pursuits by the trammels of business, tho roving 
freedom of a happy, careless few, assimilates them 
in some points to those classes of water-fowl, which, 
though they neither build nests on the strange shores 
to which they wander, nor enrich the woods with 
music at home, still bear on their joumeyings, and 
scatter for casual production, the seeds of a thou, 
sand fru its and flowers. f 


SUMMARY. 

[fVom the Baltimore Patriot of Tuesday .] 

We learn that Col. Edward Lloyd, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, and more recently a member 
of the U. S. Senate, died yesterday at Annapolis, 
aged 56. 

The deceased was a favorite son of his native 
stale — was elected when very young to the House of 
Delegates, and succesively to all the highest stations 
under government. He bore a conspicuous part on 
all political occasions of extraordinary interest — 
and was as remarkable for the munificence of his 
private hospitality as for his public spirit. — There are 
few whose death will be heard with more regret by 
the public ; nene could be more deeply lemented by 
those who knew his fine social qualities and peculiar 
accomplishments. 

Sugar Refinery. — The New Orleans (La.) Ad. 
vertiser of the 27th May, says — 44 There are now 
loading at the Sugar Refinery of Messrs. Forestall 
& Co. four vessels for the Mediterranean. The 
Refinery is situated about two miles below the city. 
One hundred and thirty men are employed in it, and 
the quantity of sugar refined amounts annually to about 
12,000,000 of pounds. The whole process is done 
by steam, and it is said to be, without exception, the 
most extensive and complete establishment of the 
kind in the whole world.” 

A Sloop Burnt !— ^be sloop Levant, owned by 
Messrs. Fitch Sl Loses, of this city, loaded with 
Lumber, took fire last night, while lying on the Over, 
slaugh, and burnt to the waters edge. We under, 
stand there was no insurance, and that the loss wasi 
about 93000. I 


Explosion. — On the morning of the 6th instan t, 
soon after commencing their work, Edward Oates 
and John Cooke were together unfortunately killed, 
by an explosion of one|of the buildings attached to the 
Orange Powder Mills, near Newburgh. 

The only operation required to be performed in 
that building, is simply passing the grains through 
parchment sieves, and a silk, reel, by hand. The 
cause of the misfortune is, therefore, mysterious. 

The New Orleans Bulletin of the 24th ult. say B 
44 The weather for several days past, has been ex. 
ceedingly cold and disagroeable. There has been 
more or less Cholera in the city all the winter and 
spring ; but latterly cases have increased, and there 
is reason to fear that it may prevail epidemically 
again as it did last June.” 

Wheat Crops, — The prospects for the wheat crops 
in this eounty have greatly improved during the last 
three weeks. The wheat fields generally have an 
uncommonly fine appearance, and promise the farm, 
era an abundant harvest. The crop of grass also 
promises to be very abundant. — [Poughkeepsie 
Eagle.] 

A passenger in the ship Gulnare, from Havre, at 
Baltimore, states that when he sailed, (April 30th) 
it was currently reported that Louis Philippe had 
pledged his private fortune to pay the American 
Claims, should the Chamber of Deputies again refuse. 
This says the Gazette, must be an error, as our ad. 
vices by the Sylvanus Jenkins are to the 7th May 
from Paris, and no mention is made of the fact. 

The State Loan. — The State Loan of 9 600, 000 
was on Thursday last taken by E. Chancery, Esq. 
of Philadelphia, at a premium of two dollars and 
fifty-eight cents, i. e. he agreeing to pay one hun- 
dred and two dollars and fifty cents in money, for 
every hundred dollars ef stock. The loan of 
•1,665,400 remains in the market until Thursday, 
the 10th July. — [Philadelphia Nat. Gas.] 

Tho venerable Bishop Chase, says.the Detroit Jour- 
nal, arrived in our city some days since ; he preach- 
ed on Sunday last at the Episcopal Church. This 
estimable man resides in the St. Joseph county, be 
appears to enjoy excellent health, and amid the cares 
and employments of a new farm in a new country, he 
finds leisure for intellectual labors. The occasion 
of his visit to our city is in part to superintend tho 
publication of a pamphlet he has prepared for the 
Press. 

[From the Commercial Avertiser.] 

Economical Penman. — A treatise and samples 
have been shewn us, entitled 44 The economical and 
expeditious Penman, or an easy method by which a 
free, legible and elegant style of writing may be 
readily acquired by a system altogether novel, and 
hitherto unattempted.” It is for sale by the author, 
Mr. William Jones, late of London, at his Writing 
Academy, 202 Broadway. We have witnessed the 
best test of improvement in writing — the proficiency 
attained by one of his pupils, and the book referred 
to is the adaptation of his system to the eye. Its ob. 
ject is. without the aid of a master to enable the 
purchaser to acquire a style of writing, suited alike 
to the men of business and the general correspon- 
dent. Editors have special reasons for wishing that 
the art of legible penmanship may be more uni. 
versally diffused. 

A greedy Sheep. — On Thursday last, on a farm in 
the Aird, a ewe ate the tails of her two Iambs com- 
plely to the stump ! This unnatural preference of 
mutton to hay and turnips, was witnessed by the far- 
mer and his servants, who interfered to save the 
lambs from the woolly cannibal, but without effect, as 
she returned to the charge when unobserved, and ac. 
complishcd her purpose. — [Inverness Courier.] 

A Persian Fable . — I was walking in a beautiful 
meadow with a friend, where I saw a man, whe I 
knew to be a villain, sleeping in great comfort and 
tranquility. 44 Good heavens,” exclaimed I, 44 the 
evils which this man has committed do not break his 
repose !” 44 God,” said my friend, 44 suffers villains 
'o sleep, that honest men may live undisturbed.” 

From Rio Grande.— By the brig John Alexander, 
Capt. Berry, arrived yesterday from the above port, 
we learn that Capt. Baker of the brig Ganges, from 
Boston, having arrived at Rio in March, when the au. 
tho ri ties suspecting that he had false coin on board 
seized the brig and took out all her cargo. Finding 
however, that it was all entered on the manifest, but 
among other things there were entered 25 boxes of 
soap, and as it was not entered as shaving soap, they 
fined the Captain 300 milreas, and confined him one 
week in prison. — [Gaz.] 
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Oar reader* will, we think, be interested by the 
spirited account in thie day's paper of the reception, 
by the Pounces, of the United States Commissioner, 
Mr. Ellsworth, on a mission to effect a treaty with 
them. We are obliged by the communication of a 
narrative so graphic and well sustained. 

Reception of the United Slotee Commissioner by the 
Pawnee Indians, October 2 , 1833 . 

The night previous to our arrival at the Pawneo 
Village was spent by us upon the borders of the 
Platte River, at about nine miles distance from the 
town. During the evening, several half breeds who 
had been sent oat by the Commissioner, to gain infor- 
mation of the probable reception which awaited us, 
came dropping in, and all bearing with them promi- 
ses of a friendly welcome from the different Pawnee 
Chiefs. At sunrise the next morning the tents were 
struck and placed in the heavy baggage wagons ; and 
a more than usual bustle and note of preparation 
was heard in the camp, (if two tents aceommoda- 
dating ton persons deserve that name.) The sol- 
diers were seated around upon the grass, examining 
and preparing their arms for service, in case such 
service might be required ; and about twenty Otoe 
Indians, who had accompanied us across the praries, 
a hundred miles from their village, either from mo- 
lives of curiosity, or from sheer Tisilessness, caring 
little where or bow they spent their time, were now 
busily engaged in ornamenting themselves for the 
meeting. Some bad spread their blankets out upon 
the prairie, and were anxiously employed in tracing 
out varioua figures in Vermillion upon their woolly 
surfaces : some were eagerly bending over the small 
pools of still water, which were left in the dry bed 
ot the River, painting their faces with the vermil. 
lion which they bad obtained from the whites, and 
manifesting all the interest and anxiety in the choice 
of the ornamemta, which in civilised life might be ex- 
pected from a young girl in preparing for her first 
ball. Paint was placed on and rubbed off; faces 
were striped first in one direction, then in another; 
and the advice of those who were sitting around was 
asked and given with all the gravity befitting so im- 
port ant an operation. In the meantime, two or three 
who had finished their toilets, seated themselves off 
at a short distance to serve as models for the rest; 
and several who had acquired some reputation for 
their skill in this art, were busily engaged in paint- 
ing up the less gifted of their companions. Whilst 
this was going on in one quarter, in another, five or 
six Indians, who either had no paint, or cared not a- 
bout the opinion of those whom they intended to visit, 
had stretched themselves at full length in the, grass, 
and were keeping op an incessant drumming upon 
their breasts with their two fists in exact time to a 
chaunt, which they were letting out at the top of their 
lungs, and which they always wound up with a loud 
yell, by way of chorus. 

But there must be an end of all things, and in due 
time there was an end of the preparations. The 
tents were packed ; the Indians were painted and 
striped to resemble any t.9ig but men ; the soldiers 
had examined their arms ; the horses were saddled ; 
the oxen were secured before the heavy baggage 
wagons, and the party commenced slowly moving 
onward towards the village. 

It was a fine sunny morning in October, the clumps 
of trees which clustered on the low banks of the 
river, the numberless small islands which detted the 
surface of its broad shallow water, were alive 
with woodpeckers of every size and hue, who were 
darting among the tall dead trees which overhung 
the dark and muddy stream, and making their 
trunks resound with the incessant hammering of 
their small but powerful beaks; large flocks of 
gaily plumed parroqnets whirled screaming past us 
with a surprizing velocity, darting like lightning 
among the branches of the trees which skirted the 
banks of the river. 

At ten o'clock the party had travelled several miles 
across the prairie, and our vicinity to the village 
was becoming more perceptible. Mounted Indians, 
who had been sent out to watch for our approach, 
were seen here and there flying across the hills in 
the direction of the village, to give notice of the 
arrival to their Chiefs. At a distance we could 
pereeive several bands of Indians in pursuit of 
large droves of their wild and fiery horses, which 
they were urging forward at a headlong speed in the 
direction of the town, and in another quarter, on the 
tops of a ridge of small hills, groups of five or six 
were standing, intently watching the motions of the 
party, which, from the jaded state of the oxen, were 
necessarily slow. The soldiers who had been lazily 
lounging along across the prairie, were now called 
in and formed in a compact body around the baggage 


wagons in case'of danger ; and an hour more brought 
us in sight of the village. 

Upon our nearer approach, we could perceive that 
the hills which surrounded the place were black with 
the living mass of mounted warriors which swarmed 
upon their tops to the number of several thousands, 
and who now stood silently watching the approach 
of the Mission. At length a single horseman de- 
tached himself from the mass, and came galloping 
down the hill and over the prairie to meet us. As 
he approached nearer, the wild free air of the rider, 
and the ease with which he governed his gigantic 
black horse, could not but raise the thought that, if 
the rest of these warriors were ot the same mould, 
any resistance of our band, however desperate, would 
have availed but little against the attack of these 
prond rulers of the prairie. 

Upon reaching the party, he sprung from his horse, 

and after shaking hands with Mr. , he gave 

directions (through the Interpreter), that the band 
should be drawn up in as small a compass as possi- 
| ble, to avoid all contact with his warriors, and after 
< spending some lime in completing his arrangements, 

! he galloped back and gave the signal to the rest. 

In an instant, the hills were deserted, and the whole 
mass of warriors were rushing towards us across the 
broad bosom of the prairie. It was a moment of in- 
tense and fearful expectation. On, on, they came, 
each mad horso with erect mane and blazing eye, 
urged forward by the bloody spur of an Indian mas- 
ter, and that master a being who acknowledged no 
superior but the Great Spirit, and no ruler save his 
own wild will. 

They had reached within two hundred yards of 
the party, but still the speed of their horses was un- 
checked ; the powerful tramp of their hoofs rung 
like thunder upon the sod of the prairie, and the 
wild forms of their riders were still urging them 
onward towards us, when at a signal from the 
Chief, the band separated to the right and left, and 
commenced circling around the party, in one dark, 
dense flood of human beings, while the whoops and 
yells which rung shrilly around us, and the furious 
and menacing manner in which they brandished their 
bows and tomahawks, would have led a person un- 
acquainted with their habits to have looked upon 
this reception as any thing but friendly ; and there 
is something in the fierce, shrill scream of a band 
of Indian warriors, which rings through the brain, 
and sends the blood curdling back to the heart. 

Their ornaments, though wild, were many of them 
beautiful : the closely shaven heads ot* some were 
adorned with the plumage of different birds ; others 
wore an ornament of deer's hair, bound up in a form 
resembling the cone of an ancient helmet, and a 
plume of the bald eagle floated from the long scalp 
locks of the principal warriors. 

Some few wore necklaces of the claws of the griz- 
zly bear, which hung down upon their breasts, and 
the bodies of some were covered with buffalo robes, 
or the skin of the white wolf; but the most of them 
wore no covering, save a thick coat of paint, which 
they had profusely smeared over their bodies and 
arms, and which many had even bestowed upon the 
heads and limbs of their horses. After dashing 
around us for some time, the chief waved his hand, 
and the turmoil ceased : the warriors sprung from 
their horses, and seating themselves around in a 
large circle, awaited the arrival of the Chief of the 
Grand Pawnees, who in a few moments advanced to 

meet Mr. E , accompanied by the different chief* 

of Tappaye Pawnee, Pawnee Republican, and Paw. 
nee Loup villages. 

He was a tall powerful Indian ; a fillet made from 
the skin of the grizly bear, and ornamented with fea. 
there, was bound around his head : over his should 
deis was thrown ala r ge mantle, made from the skin 
of the white wolf, also adorned with feathers : his 
legs were cased in black leggings of dressed buffa- 
lo hide, worked with beads, and fringed with long 
locks of human hair, which he had taken from the 
scalps of those who had fallen beneath his arms in 
his various war expeditions, and which now hung 
down over his knees, and trailed upon the ground 
as he strode up to the party. 

He first advanced and welcomed Mr. E. and after* 
wards the rest. The chiefs of the three different 
villages were then introduced, and repeated the 
words of welcome uttered by the first. 

This ceremony was scarcely finished, when a 
movement was observed among the ^prowd, and in 
a moment after, a powerful roan horse, mounted by 
an armed Indian, bounded forward to the middle of 
the circle, where the rider sprung from his bock. — 
He was a stranger among the tribe, and spoke not 
their language ; a Cuyway Indian from the borders 
of Mexico, a member of those wild tribes, the Arabs 


of the West, who are continually on the wing, 
sweeping those immense plains, and carrying de- 
struction to all who are not strong enough to resist 
them, having no home but the prairie, no trade Ink 
war, no property save the horse that bears them, the 
arms which they wield, and the plunder which they 
strip from their victims. After pausing and looking 
around him for a moment, with a glance that seem- 
ed to challenge any opposition from the assembled 
warriors, he walked up to Mr. E. He was a alight 
and beautifully formed Indian, but there was a fire 
in his eye, a swell of the nostril, and a proud curve 
of the lip, which showed a^spirit that brooked no op- 
position, shunned no danger, and which could only 
be quenched by the chill of the grave.* 

His long black hair, which trailed behind him upon 
the ground, was platted together, and ornamented 
with about twenty plates of massive silver; a band of 
silver was fastened around his throat, and several 
large medals of the same metal hung down upon his 
breast ; upon his arms were several bands of silver, 
and rings of the same upon his fingers ; his leggings, 
though more finely wrought, like those of the other 
chiefs, were fringed with scalps; and a scalp, con- 
sisting of the entire upper part of a human head, hung 
from the bit of his fiery horse. 

Upon coming up he offered his hand to Mr. E , 

and in succession to the rest ; and after pausing and 
gazing upon us for a short time, with some curiosity, 
he sprung upon his horse, and riding through the 
circle, was lost behind the more distant crowd of 
warriors. 

After the introduction of the various Chiefs had 
been performed, from among the mass of grim beings 
which hemmed us in, and who were now seated upon 
the ground like so many dark forms of statuary, 
without voice and without motion, several arose, and 

coming towards Mr. E , and Major D— , the 

United States Agent for the Pawnee Indians, extend- 
ed the stem of their pipes to the lips of each, and 
instantly retiring, resumed their station in the crowd. 
By this action, we afterwards learned, that each had 
pledged himself to present a horse to the person to 
whom he had extended his pipe. In the meanwhile, 
two old men, who bad assembled with the rest, and 
had no horses to lose by the free indulgence of 
liberal feelings, rose up, and by loud and vehement 
harangues endeavored to excite the liberality of the 
rest by boasting of the number they would bestow, 
if they but had them , and recounting the acts of gene- 
rosity which they had performed in their youth, and 
which, as that youth ran far back beyond the memo- 
ry of the eldest inhabitant, there was but little possi- 
bility of contradicting. 

After they had finished, the Wild Horse, (I do not 
recollect his Indian name) the principal warrior of 
the nation, stood up snd harangued the assembled 
multitude, launching out in a long panegyric upon 
the whites, which was delivered with a warmth of 
expression no doubt greatly increased by the sight of 
the wagons loaded with presents, which accompanied 
the party, and which are always necessary to the 
successful accomplishment of an Indian treaty. 

This warrior was one of the most singular, as well 
as ferocious of the tribe ; and many were the tales of 
his war expeditions, afterwards related to ua by the 
trappers, when we assembled around our night fires 
after a long day’s travel across the prairies. His 
height could have been but little short of seven feet 
snd every limb of his frame was proportioned in size 
and strength to his giant height. Unlike the rest of 
bis tribe, his hair remained unshaven, and hung in 
long tangled locks which reached nearly to his waint, 
and were profusely smekred with red ochre. Hia 
low retreating forehead was almost buried iu wrin 
kies ; and deep set in his head were two eyes which 
glowed like living coals. His nose was large and 
prominent, and the sizo of an enormous mouth was 
not at all diminished by two streaks of vermilion 
which he had drawu from each corner to his ears. 
He wore neither covering nor ornament, unless the 
profusion of blech clay and red ochre which covered 
his body, deserved that name ; but he stood out in 
his naked proportions, a giant among those who ear- 

* We afterwards learned that this Indian had be- 
come attached to a young girl of hia own tribe, who 
was the wife of another, but her husband having start- 
ed upon some expedition she had taken advantage 
of hia absence to leave her nation with her lover, 
and together they had fled to the Pawnee villagb 
which they had reached a week previous to oar 
arrival. We were afterwards so fortunate aa to see 
the girl, and was admitted by all that she was one 
of the most elegant Indian women they had aver bo- 
held, and that her beauty weut far in extenuation or 
the act of her Indian lover. 
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rounded him, whilst the wild energy of his geaticula- 
lion as he delivered his harangue, served to show 
the prodigious strength which lay hidden in that form, 
and which only required an occasion to bring it into 
action. From his youth upward, he had been the 
leading warrior of the nation, and his deeds had I 
spread a terror of his name through all the hostile 
tribes. Though no chief, his influence with the na. 
tion was equal to theirs, rendering him as much an 
object of jealousy to them as of dread to their ene- 
mies. 

When he had finished his address,* the Chief arose 
and spoke to his men; after which, the circle opened 
and forming into two lines, one on each side, prepared 
to escort the party into their village. I. 


MICHIGAN. 

This portion of our country is very justly attract, 
ing a very large share of public attention. To the 
farmer it is interesting on account of its luxuriant 
soil and healthful climate ; to the merchant for its 
immense facilities for trade, being intersected in all 
directions by fine rivers, penetrated by deep bays, 
and surrounded by magnificent lakes ; to the states- 
man and philanthropist, it is interesting, as destined! 
to be the speedy home of hundreds of thousands of| 
enterprising emigrants who will exercise an impor- 
tant influence in the affairs of the nation, and whose 
heterogeneous character will afford a curious subject 
of observation. The character of the interior of| 
Michigan is much misunderstood. Instead of being 
a cold, wet region, there is no country more dry, 
rolling and pleasant, after you get out 15 or 90 miles 
from the Lakes and their connecting rivers. The 
innumerable little lakes interspersed through the 
country, serve to drain it perfectly ; and one can 
scarce imagine a more pleasing sight than the gent-| 
ly rolling hills, covered with the orchard-like woods,! 
which constitute the Oak Opening surrounding onej 
of those deep, clear and crystal-like pools, abound- 
ing in fish. 

It is a matter of surprize that this region is not 
more visited by those who travel se much every 
summer for health or amusement. Travelling has 
been rendered so convenient that it has lost all its 
terrors even to the most delicate. Starting from 
New York, for instance, in a few days we may find 
ourselves, after a delightful tour up the Hudson, and 
through the beautiful villages and cultivated fields 
of the interior ot New York, at the Falls of Niaga- 
ra, where no man can live without becoming a poet, 
such is the inspiring influence of the scenery. Near] 
this ton are the scenes of several of the most inter-* 
esting military operations of the last war. Embark- 
ing at Buffalo, we find ourselves on board a steam 
ship far superior in safety and comfort to any thing 
of the kind to be found on the North River ; and in 
30 to 36 hours we find ourselves at Detroit, where 
we may see a most thriving city of five or six thou- 
sand inhabitants, and where we will meet an active 
and intelligent people, than whom none in the Union 
are mere hospitable and liberal. Here, too, if we 
are so fortunate as to have a good reference, we 
will find a comfortable home at the house of Mrs. 
Snelling, widow of the late gallant Col. Snelling of 
the army. This lady occupies the former residence 
of old Gov. Hull, the only house in the city well 
adapted for a boarding house, where she combines 
the elegant taste of our eastern cities with the ease, 
frankness, and conviviality of the West. 

After enjoying the hospitality of Detroit, and view- 
ing the interesting region around, some ef whose 
scenes have become truly classic, we may step on 
board the splendid steamboat Michigan, and wend 
our way to Macinac, Saut de Ste. Marie, Green Bay 
and Chicago ; and return in the same boat, or cross] 
the Peninsula by land, or travel eighty miles across 
the prairie to the falls of the Illinois, where we can 
take a steamboat twice a week to St. Louis, and re-| 
turn by way of the Ohio. Either of these routes 
may be travelled with much ease, little expense, and 
great pleasure. The whole tour from New York to] 
Chicago and back would not occupy more than four* 
weeks ; and how much better it would be to make 
this tour than to idle four weeks away at Saratoga, I 
leave those interested to judge. The fine new steam- 
boat Michigan will leave Buffalo on the 10th July 
and 1st August on this tour, and goes expressly to] 
accommodate passengers wishing to see the regions 
of the Upper Lakes. L. 

I From Journal of Commerce oj y enter day.] 

)KPAatvax or the Morrison. — The ship Morri-] 
son. Captain Lavender, left us yesterday, bound to 
Canton. She has on board as passenger, the Rev. 
Peter Parker, late of Framingham, Mass., who goes 
out aa missionary to China. This gentleman, during 
the ttro or three weeks he has been in this city, has 


gained the affectionate confidence of all who have 
had intercourse with him. Sunday before last, we 
had the pleasure of hearing him preach, and again 
last Sunday evening, of listening to a Farewell Ad. 
dress which he delivered in the Bleecker at. Church. 
On the latter occasion, notwithstanding the rain, the 1 
bouse was crowded to excess. Every aisle and cor- 
nejyvhere a person could find footing, even to the 
pu^t stairs, was occupied, and many went away, 
from the impossibily of gaining admittance. A de- 
lightful impression was left upon the minds of the 
audience by the various exercises of the evening, 
among which was the communication of Instructions 
by the Rev. Dr. Wisner, as Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board of Missions, and an address by the Rev. 
Dr. Spring. 

Yesterday morning, at six o’clock, a meeting was 
held at the house of Abijah Fisher, Bleecker street, 
for the purpose of commending both the Missionary 
and the Missionary cause to the care of Omnipotence. 
Some of our friends who were present, tell us that it 
was a scene of rare and peculiar interest. After] 
singing the first two verses of the 496th of tfie Vil- 
lage Hymns, ** Go, messenger of love,” fitc., prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Elihu W. Baldwin. Then 1 
were sung the 1st and last two verses of Heber*s 
missionary hymn, 

M Front Greenland's Icy mountain*.” 

Next a prayer was offered by the Rev. O. Eastman 
after which was read the 91st Psalm— M He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High,” &c 
Prayer by the Rev. Erskine Mason. Address, by 
the Rev. Dr. Wisner. Parting address and prayer, 
by the Rev. Peter Parker. Next were read the last| 
three verses of the Gospel of Matthew, containing 
the commission ef our Saviour, •• Go ye therefore] 
and teach all nations.” Mr. Parker then read the 
following hymn, and added, addressing himself to the 
little assembly, “ I want you to sing it, for I cannot.”] 
THE MISSIONARY’S FAREWELL. 

Kindred, and friends, and native land, 

How shall we say farewell 1 
How, when our swelling sells expand, 

How will our boeoms swell 1 


Yes, nature, all thy soft delights 
And tender ties we know ; 

But lore, more strong than death, unites 
To Him that bids us go. 

Thus, when our ev’ry passion mov’d, 

The gushing tear drop starts ; 

The cause of Jesus wore belov'd, 

Shall glow with In our hearts. 

The sighs we breathe for precious souls, 

Where He is yet unknow u, 

Might waft us to the distunt poles, 

Or to the burning zone. 

With the warm wish our bosoms swell, 

Our glowing pow’rs expend ; 

Farewell,— then we can say,— Farewell, 

Our friends, our native land ! 

The exercises were concluded with prayer, and 
the benediction by Rev. Dr. Wisner. 

At 9 o’clock, or soon atter, Mr. Parker, accom- 
panied by a number of missionary friends, went on 
board the steamboat Rufus King, and proceeded to 
the ship, then lying off Bedlqw’s Island. While 
lowing the ship to sea, religious services were held 
on board the steamboat. 

Mr. Parker is both a clergyman and a physician, 
Hia design is, we understand, to associate himself] 
n labors aud travels with the celebrated missionary 
Gutzlaff. He knows full well that the service he 
has undertaken is full of peril ; but he has counted] 
the cost. He leaves his home and country, (never 
expeciing to see either again,) not only with cheer-] 
fulness, but with a glow of pious feeling which 
makes him a truly happy man. Possibly some of] 
our readers may deem our language strong; but we[ 
know that those who have been present during the 
scenes tb which we have alluded, will think it tame 
and cold, in comparison with tho reality. 

Mr. Parker is accompanied by a Chinese youth 
19 years of age, who, by some means or other 
found his way to this country, and has acquired coo.] 
siderable knowledge of our language. Mr. P. hopes 
to derive much assistance from him, during the voy- 
age, in learning the Chinese. “ I no like my coun- 
try’s religion,” said the young man, on being con- 
versed with by Mr. Parker : “ I like yonr religion! 
better.” “Then what do you go back to China 
for 7” asked Mr. Parker. “ To get more money,** 
was the reply. We fain would hope, that by hia in- 
tercourse with that excellent main, he may gain, with 
the blessing of God, what is more valuable than mo-j 
nev, or worlds. 

The owners of the Morrison, Messrs. Talbot, Oly- 
phant & Co. have been extremely kind to Mr. Par- 
ker, and among other tokens of their interest in him 
and the cause he gees to pload, they give him his 
passage gratis. Mr. Olyphant has himself gone pas 
•enger in the Morrison, together with his eldest son! 


and a daughter. He expects to be absent about two 
years. 

The Morrison got to sea about half past 12 o’clock 
on Wednesday, and was well off, probably, betors 
the blow during the night. 

[ F'om the Leaden Literary Gazette, of Ap+el 19 f » 

“ THE VOICE OF THE WAVES. 

( Written near the Scene of « recent Shipwreck ) 

“ Answer, ye chiming wave*, 

That now in sunshine sweep ; 

Speak to mo from thy hidden caves, 

Voice of the solemn deep ! 

Hath man’s lone spirit here 
With storm* in battle striven 1 
Where all is now so calmly dear. 

Hath anguish cried to Heaven 1 
Then the sea's voice arose, 

Like an earthquake’s under-tone— 

* Mortal, the strife of tinman woe* 

Where hath not nature known 1 
Here to the quivering mast 
Despair hath wildly clung ; 

The shriek upon the wind hull) past, 

The midnight sky hath rung. 

And the youthfril and the brave 
With their beauty and renown, 

To the hollow chambers of the wave 
In darkneea have gone down. 

They are vanished from their place 
Let their home* and hearths make moan ! 

But the rolling waters keep no trace 
Of pang or conflict gone.’ 


Alas ! thou haughty deep ! 

The strong, the sounding far ! 

My heart before thee dies. — I weep 
To think on what we are ! 

To think that so we pass, 

High hope, and thought, and mind, 

E’en as the breath main from the glass, 

Leaving no sigh behind ! 

Saw’st thou nought else, thou main, 

Thou and the midnight sky— 

Nought, save the struggle, brief and vain, 

The parting agony ? 

And the sea’s voice replied— 

* Here nobler things have been ! 

Power with the valiant when they died, 

To sanctify the scene : 

Courage, In fragile form, 

Faith, trusting to the lait, 

Prayer, breathing heavenwards through the storm, — 
But all alike have passed.’ 

Sound on, thou haughty sea! 

These have not passed in vain ; 

My soul awakes, my hope springs free 
On victor wings again. 

Thou, from tbino empire driven, 

May’st vanish with thy powers : 

But, by the heart* that here have striven, 

A loftier doom la ours!” 



ALBANY SEED-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
POSITORY. 

The subscriber having resumed the charge of tho 
above establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra- 
ders and others with FRE8H GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth or 
1833, warranted of the best quality. 

'The greatest care and attention ha* been bestowed upon tho 

f [rowing and saving of Seeds, and none will he sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t hosnraised expressly for It. and by expert 
enced seedsmen; and tbohe kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection In ibis country; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may bo relied upon as genuine. 

It Is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures here- 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that it is 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances, but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Also— French Lucero, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtael, Yellow Locust, Rota Baga,an4 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of FOrmrs. 

' W. THORBURN. 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 
Catalogues may he had at the Store; if sent for by mall, 
will be fcrwanled grafts. Orders solicited early, as the better 
tustice can be done in the execution. 

Mr. Thorirara Is also Agent for the following pnbJiPfttfoh*, 
to wit :— 

Nkw York Farmer and American Gardenar’s Magazine. 
Mkciunics* Mauazink and Register of Inventions It Improve- 
ments. 

American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Im- 
provements; nndtbe 

Naw- Yoma American, Daily, TVt- Weekly , and Semi- Weekly; 
either or ell of which may be seen and obtained by those who 
wish thorn* by calling at 347 Jderth Market street , Albany. 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

SIMON F AIRMAN, of the village o( Lansingburgh, In 
the county ol Rensselaer, and state of New-York, lias invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty fid 
nails, and about forty lud nails In a minute, and in the same 
proportion larger sixes, even to spikes for ahl|*. The nail is 
hammered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
rednese,that its capacity for being clenched Is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, and may 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is te 
operation. Said Fair man will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chine* as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
as they may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. Ha 
also desires to sell one hall of his parent right for the uee of said 
machines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
/urther information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, In the Tillage ol Lam 
singburgh.— August 1 5, 1833* A89iiRMItF 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL* 


It it ttattd in the St. Augustine Herald, that the 
Savannah and Florida Steam Boat Company pro- 
pose, in connexion with the boat now running be- 
tween Savannah and St. Johns, to carry their 
operations across the Peninsula and even to New 
Orleans. Peter Mitchel, Esq. of Savannah, (lately 
•f Florida, where he is known as an enterprising and 
talented gentleman, and also as extensively ac- 
quainted with their geography, resources and capa- 
bilities,) was recently commissioned by the com- 
pany to examine the country between the navigable 
waters of Black Creek and those of the Santatfe river, 
with a view to the facilities of this communication. — 
It is proposed by the company to make an establish, 
ment on Black Creek, and another on the Stantaffe, 
and to communicate between these two points by a 
line of stages, it being but about sixty miles from 
one to the other. To their location on the latter 
river, ^U^mboats will be accessible, and from it to 
New Cleans, with which they will be enabled to 
communicate in about two days. It is calculated, 
that by this route and with no other facilities over 
land than the usual accommodation stages snd 
steamboats on the Atlantic and Gulf, an easy corre- 
spondence may be maintained between New York, 
via Charleston and Savannah, and New Orleans in 
eight days. 

Railroads in England . — There is now building 
in England what they term “ The great Western 
Railroad,** which is to connect London and Bristol. 
Another is building between London and Southamp- 
ton ; another from London to Greenwich ; another 
from London to Birmingham ; another from Hull to 
Shelby ; and the Northern Union Railroad. 

An Otaheitan Bride. 

(l The bride, Miss Kingatara Oruruth, an Otahei. 
tan, is the daughter of Demstrfrgwomldainmfr, one 
of the chiefs of the island, and is connected with 
most of the noble families of the kingdom. She is 
about sixteen years of age, of a bright mahogany 
color, with her cheeks tattoed in the most lovely 
manner, and her ears slit in a stylo peculiarly fasci- 
nating. Her eyes are large, and of a greenish color. 
Her lovely form, which was almost six feet six in. 
ches tall, was gracefully enveloped in an old blan- 
ket, and during the performance of the matrimonial 
rites, the fair brido stood before her happy lover 
modestly masticating a sugar cane. The young lady 
is said to be highly accomplished, and delighted the 
company assembled on this solemn occasion, by an 
exhibition ef her superior skill in swimming. The 
bridegroom is a hearty mariner of Newport.** 

The body of a man six feet in height, without coat 
or hat, a cloth vest, satinet pantaloons, white cotton 
socks and brogans, with a stone of fifty pounds weight 
tied to his legs, was found near the bank of the river, 
five miles below St. Stephen's, Alabama. 


[From the Village Post.] 

LAND-BRBBZE BETWEEN THE TROPICS. 

“ The forests of Brazil are filled with aromatic plants, 
whose perfumes are often wafted many leagues to sea.” 

To the billow-borne pilgrim, alone on the seas, 

How sweet comes the perfume of land with the breeze ! 
'Tis the breath of a summer, eternal in prime ; 

The kindliest fragrance of sua-gladdened clime ! 

Those wanderings of sweetness, how welcome they are ! 
That tell of a country unseen and afar. 

Like the morning, their advent aye ushers a smile ; 

And the rover's heart dances in joyance the while. 

To cheer his lone vigil at midnight, they tell 
Of meadow and mountain, of forest and dell — 

Till his eye o'er the ocean forgetteth to roam. 

And he walks in his slumber the fields of his home. 

Thus oft on life's billow, with bark tempest driven. 

The voyager fancies the breathings of Heaven ! 

The past and the present remembering no more, 

He greets in his vision the world thavs before. C. 


Cf TOWNSEND 4b BIJRFEE, of Palmyra, Na?.u 
fac turers of Railroad Rope , having removed ihelr establish- 
ment to Hudson, under the name of Dur/ee , May A Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) lor in- 
clined planes of Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. As to 
ths quality of Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. It H.R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald. Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbou 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, ( 

Janugy 39. 1613. $ 


SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS* 

13” Compasses ol various sizes and of superior quality 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. It <J. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J*1 R coraer of Mnldcnlane. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

&3r THE AMERICAN 8TEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OFPHILA DELPHI A, respectfully Inform the public, and es 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
nave become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction qfl 
Locomotive Engines. Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line ol 
business. 

They have already in their possession the requisite anpara 
us for (he construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates Of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 22 1 2 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that or the best English engines ol the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal 
plne|wooa, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. 

The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode 
rate, than those on which engines of the same clam can be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, 'Ac. and ether communications In re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretory. 

December 2d, 1833. 

Fr further information on this subject see No. 49, page 
772, Vol. 2, of Railroad Journal .g 


RAILWAY IRON* 

) Flat Bare in 

53" Ninety-five tons ol 1 inch by i inch, | lengths ol 14 to Id 


200 

40 

800 

800 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

soon expected. 


o. H do. 

o. l| do. 

o. 2 do. j 

o. 2$ do. \ 


do. 


j feet counter sunk 
do. I holes, cnducutat 
do. ; an angle of46 de- 
do. I greet with spli- 
( cing plates, nails 
J to suit. 

250 do. of Edge Rails of 80 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Kims of 30, 33. and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and or 60 inches diameter for Loco 
motive wheels 

Axles of 24, 2), 2|. 3, 3J, 3|, and 34 inches diameter for Rail 
way Cars and Locomotives ot patent iron. 

The above will be sold tree ol duty, to State Governments 
and Incorporated Governments, ami the Drawback taken In 
part payment. A. A G. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, In use, both in this 
~ " “I be exhibited to those disposed to 


country and Groat Britain, will 
examine them. 
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ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

5^ The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
his profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles ol 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely ness: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes— and & Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly aJapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. \VM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested.! 

Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply to thy Inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following Information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make ie seven. The whole num- 
ber ofthe “Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex- 
elusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, ana the Improved Compass is superior u> any other de- 
ception ol Goniometer that we nave yeuried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This Instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of tue vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. It is indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple -anti cheap inatrumenl that 1 have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe It will be prelerred to all others 
now in use for laying of rails— and in fact, when known, 1 think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully tny friend, 

JAMES F. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1888. 

Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young*s “ Patent Improved Compass,” 1 can safely say I be 
Ueve It to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

Germantown, February. 1833. 

For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined the proper- 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engl 
neers as preferable to any others lor that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 

ml If Germane and Norrisu Railroad 


STEPHENSONt 

Builder nf a superior style of Passenger Cars for Railroad* 
No. 206 Elizabeth street, near Bleeckeretreei, 
New-York. 

53- RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to exarofn 
hose Cars ; a specimen of which may be seen on that part a 
he New-York and Harliem Railroad, now inoperattoo. 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXES AND 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

Also. AXLE8 furnished and fitted to wheels complete 
it Die Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory aad Foun- 
lr». Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
it Paterson, or«0 Wall street, New-York, will be promptly al- 
, ended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tiree turned complete. 
j 8 ROGERS. KETCHUM A OROSVENOR- 


NOYELTY WORKS, 

Near Dry Dock, Now-York. 

THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of 8team 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
md other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil 
re, which are warranted, forsafety and economy, to be supe- 
ior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
issurance is given that work ehall be done weL, and on rea- 
onable terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully 

ml® 



INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMHN* 
MANUFACTORY* 

4J3 EWIN A HEARTTK, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 63 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to loform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, thst they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired fwith care and promptitude. 

For proof of |the high estimation on which their 8urvey iug 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen ol 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin A Heartte.— Agreeably to your request made soto# 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier period, but was Intentionally Jelayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the IkStrumeuta, so that 1 could 
sneak with the greater confidence of their merits. If such they 
should be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties arc considered good, I have a decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Ofthe whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Censtruction, to wit: five Levels, and fivo 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection ol 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction ofthe Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers* Instruments 
of your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and Survey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts of the level* 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 

These instruments seemed to roe to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many havs been 
made within these few years ; and 1 have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimore, May let, 1888. 

To Messrs Ewin'and Heartte— Asyou have asked metogtvo 
my opinion ol the merits of those Instruments of your menu- 
tacture which 1 have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted whh 
their Qualities have gone, I have great reaeon to think well of 
(fie skill displayed In their construction. The neatness oftheir 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark' by my 
self, and of the accuracy ol tholr performance l have received 
satisfactory assurance from others, whose opinion I respect, 
and who have had them for a considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have made since your establishment In this city, to 
relieve us of the uecessity or sending elsewhere for what wo 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation a«4 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success which 
your enterprise so well merits, 1 remain, yours, Ac. A 

B. H. LATROBE, 

Civil Englneerin the service cf the Baltimore andOhio RaH| 
road Company. 

A number of other letters are in our possesion and might bo 
introduced, but aro too lengthy. We should be happy to 
submit them, upon application, to any person desirous 01 perua 
ng the sense. mSft 
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NEW-YORK, JUNE 91, 1834. 

Kf Should this number of the Journal fall 
into the hands of any gentleman who is not a 
subscriber, he is desired to consider it a modest 
invitation to become so, and to remit a $5 bank 
note, and in return he shall receive the Journal 
commencing either with the 1st, 2d, or 3d vol., 
or at the middle of the 3*1 volume, which will 
be on the 1st July, and a receipt for the money. 
Let him look at the contents of this number, 
and then ask where he can get more practical 
and useful information for 6d. 1 or where he can 
Bud a work that contains the same kind and 
amount of information for a year 1 

Are the people in his neighborhood engaged 
in constructing railroads or canals, or M'Adam 
roads ? then in the Journal will they find some- 
thing to aid and promote the cause. Does any 
new plan or method of constructing make its j 
appearance, or excite action, some account of 
it may be found in the Journal. Allow me then 
to urge every one who reads this, that is not a 
subscriber already, to send his order at once, 
and it shall be supplied, either for past, present, 
or future volumes. 

*Bound volumes, in two parts, $4 — in one 
part (S.50 ; stitched in paper cover $3.25 ; 
forwarded by mail as published once a week, 93* 

The attention of our readers is called to the 
article on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and 
to that on Steam, and Steamboats. They are 
both interesting. 

Harlabm Railroad. — The Harlaem Rail, 
road commences at Prince street, in the Bow. 
ery, and follows the line of the 4tli Avenue to 
Harlaem, 7£ miles, 5 miles of which, to 


Yorkville, are completed. The first part of it, 
or to 14th street, has a single track, laiti in the 
most substantial manner on granite sleepers ; 
from 14th to 23d street, there is a double track, 
also on granite sleepers ; from 23d to 84th 
street, wooden sleepers are used, and a double 
track nearly all the way. 

There has been much deep cutting ; in some 
places to the depth of 30 feet, through solid 
rock. Also some high embankments, especial- 
ly a little south of Murray Hill. 

This road was chartered in 1831, with a ca- 
pital of 9350,000. Cars were first used on a 
part of it — to Murray’s Hill — in June, 1833; 
they now run every half hour to Yorkville. 
Probably 150,000 passengers have rode upon it. 
The cars are elegant and commodious, drawn 
by horses. The fare for each passenger is 12J 
cents. When the road shall have been brought 
down to Wall street, as it should, and will be 
— when the citizens become satisfied that it is 
not only easier, cheaper, and far less dangerous 
than the omnibuses — thousands will ride where 
there are now only hundreds ; and thousands 
will ride out and take the fresh air, and a view 
of the green fields, who now never, or seldom, 
enjoy that luxury. It must and will be extend, 
ed to Wall street, if not to the Battery, short 
of which it ought never to stop, so that those 
living at the extremes may interchange civili- 
ties without the expense of a hack, or the incon- 
venience of being jammed into an omnibus, and 
the risk of a race in Broadway with a rival line. 

This road will, I have no doubt, great as the 
expense is, be a good investment, when com- 
pleted, for passengers alone. 

BURDEN’S BOAT. 

Mr. Burden’s Boat has been out twice since 
the drawing (see page 373) was taken, and each 
time has acquired a greater velocity than on 
its previous trial. It acquired yesterday a ve- 
locity of twenty-five revolutions of its wheel, of 
30 ’feet diameter, per minute, or more than 20 
miles per hour. 

Not having been able to accept of Mr. Bur- 
den’s invitation to accompany him on his ex- 
cursion on Thursday, we avail ourselves of the 
following from a gentleman who was on board : 
Another excursion was made yesterday on 


the Hudson River, and the result fully bears 
you out in what you have before stated, “ that 
Mr. Burden will accomplish all that he has 
professed to do.” The boat went at the rate 
of more than 20 miles per hour. I will ven- 
ture to assert that if a person was blindfolded, 
and put into the cabin, he could not possibly 
distinguish that he was on board any vessel, 
even if going at its greatest speed — no noise is 
heard from the working of the machinery — the 
entire absence of that tremulous motion so un- 
pleasant in other steamboats, is a sufficient 
test of its improvement. Another advantage, 
and a very important one, will not fail to attract 
the notice of every reflecting mind — it causes 
no swell whatever in the river ; the smallest 
wherry can come alongside without inconveni. 
ence. It will be obvious how useful vessels 
similarly constructed will be on canals and 
narrow rivers. No injury will be done to the 
banks, which hitherto has been the chief obsta- 
cle to their introduction. And when it is taken 
into consideration, the extraordinary speed 
which can be accomplished by such a boat, 
we must come to the conclusion that it will 
confer great benefit on this country. 

Mr. Burden is very sauguine of accomplish- 
ing all that he lias promised. He is sole owner 
of the boat and of the patent. The contem- 
plated arrangement with the Hudson river com- 
pany last fall having been abandoned. 

Meteorological Stone. — A Finland jour- 
nal gives an account of a singular stone in the 
north of Finland, where it answers the purpose 
of a public barometer. On the approach of rain, 
this stone assumes a black or dark grey color, 
and when the weather is inclined to be fair, it 
is covered all over with white specks. This 
stone is, in all probability, an argillous rock, 
containing a portion of rock-salt, ammonia, or 
salt-petre, ana absorbing more or less humidity 
in proportion as the atmosphere is more or less 
charged with it. In the latter case, the saline 
particles, becoming crystallized, are visible to 
the eye as white specks. 


Fossil Horns. — In excavating the Lancaster 
Lateral Canal, near a place called the “ Deep 
Cut,” bones of extraordinary dimensions have 
been discovered. Among the curiosities found 
is a horn six feet in length, weighing 44 lbs., 
and measuring at the butt end sixteen inches. 

| Also, a tooth weighing 6J lbs.J 
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Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. — The fol-! on the first surveys, was. #22, 375, 427.69 ; and, giving a cross section of 366 feet. But for ths 
mtnrncttimr nmi vniunlihi cmimiini m ibyGeddes and Roberta, the company’s engi- purpose of giving sufficient water for manufac- 


forthcoining Railroad and Canal Map — with 
which we hope to be able to give some particu- 


lowing interesting and valuable communica- b y GeddeS Rnd Roberts, the company’s engi- purpose of giving sufficient water for manufac- 
. . °. i , . . . , . . neers, since that time, was .$9,347,408.69. luring purposes, the first two miles above 

tion was u y receive , u i las >een ( e am- qq le projected route, (and in its location, Georgetown were widened to 70 feet, with a 
cd for the purpose of publishing it in another thus | ur> | i;i6 deviated very little from the line depth of 7 feet, and the succeeding two miles 
form at the same time, to accompany the originally laid out,) was up the valley of the have a width of 80 feet, and 7 feet depth. Be- 
forthcoming Railroad and Canal Map — with Potomac river, as far as Cumberland ; thence tween Harper’s Ferry and the Point of Rocks, 
i , , , , it follows the valley of Wills’ creek, as far up in some few places, and for short distances, it 

\\ ic i w u>p< o e a e o give so ut, par e , l8 the mouth of Bowman’s run, from whicli has been narrowed to 50 feet, and above Harp- 
lars relative to other canals, as well as rail-: ^i ;ice h j 8 to cross the summit ridge by a tun- er’s Ferry it has been widened to 90, 100, 120, 

roads, in the United States. The apology will, nel, railway, or inclined planes, as the company and even 150 feet, in several places. The locks 

we trust, be satisfactory to our correspondent, ma .V see fit, the privilege of selecting being arc 100 feet long by 15 wide, in the chamber, 

„ » i .... granted by their charter. (It is most probable and 6 feet deep. The tow paths are 12 feet 

1 J that the company will adopt a railway with sta- wide, and the berm bank 8 feet. All the cui- 

quested to continue his favors, as he may find] tiouary power, as it will in the end prove the! verts, aqueducts, and locks, are built of solid 
leisure. Such communications will be found, cheapest and most convenient.) The western stone masonry, laid in hydraulic lime. Many of 
interesting and useful, not only in this country 1 course is thence down Castleman’s river and the locks are so constructed, by lengthening the 
but also tn Europe, where they will And theiV l '"‘ y«ugh«gnny, and the Monongal.ela, to' side culverts and multiplying their outlets, a* to 
.... , i- , , i , Pittsburgh. (It is doubtful, I think, whether be filled in one halt the usual time, 

way it they are to bo found in the Journal (wci jj ne t j ie western section, will he adopted, In November, 1830, the sections extending 


leisure. Such communications will be found 
interesting and useful, not only in this country 
hut also in Europe, where they will find their 


way if they are to be found in the Journal-(we this line * t j ie western section, will be adopted, 
say this without boasting.) as the United States have been projecting im- 

VVe may now, we think, again call upon en- provements on the Monongahela river, so as to 


as the United States have been projecting im-' from the Seneca feeder to the termination of 
provements on the Monongahela river, so as toll the old canal, around the Little Falls of thePo- 

I • II C I>_ • 1 1 K.T U . .1*1 . 1 • I ] A 1 _ V 


gineers and other gentlemen, connected with render it navigable as far as Brownsville, 55 tomac, (a distance of 17 miles and 774 yards,) 

, , , . 4 ... miles bv the course of the river above Pitts- were finished and opened for use. The sec- 

r.u ro.i s an cana s in i < n n P ar s ° u burgh, and it will be shorter and more conve- tions in Georgetown were finished in August, 
country, to furnish us with similar state- ujent to end at Brownsville than its present 1831. The sections from the Seneca feeder to 
ments of the works under their charge, or with projected termination.) The total length of the Point of Rocks, (a distance of 26 miles and 
which they are familiar, that we mav be able' tb ‘ s projected route is 3*!1 miles, 676 yards, 363 yards,) were open for use in the spring of 

. n : and is divided into the eastern, the middle or 1832, and by the end of 1833 it was completed 

to give a condensed account ot them, it i»! v . ■ , , .. Al c i / r,. , , . r r 

....... .. . ... i mountain, and the western sections, the former as tar as Shepherdstown, (721 miles from 

that with which the public cannot be loo familiar extending from Georgetown to Cumberland, Rock Creek Basin, Georgetown.) 


— nothing tends more to promote a useful oh- 195 miles, 1078 yards ; the middle section, | Between the Georgetown Basin and the 
ject than familiarity with its details. thence to the mouth of Castleman’s river, 70: Point of Rocks, a distance 1 of 48 miles, 118 

miles, 1,010 yards; and the latter thence to yards, is a rise of 217 feet, overcome by 27 
Statistical Facts in relation to the Chesapeake Pittsburgh, 85 miles, 348 yards. locks : for the lift and distribution of which see 

and Ohio Canal. To the Editor of the Aiue. Dimensions op the Canal. — The size of the table given below. Between the Point of 
rican Railroad Journal. Erie canrd was at first adopted as sufficient j Rocks and Williamsport, (to which the canal 

w Anr i ii iuoi I for tbe Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Cut. will be open from Shepherdstown this spring 

s . * ’ / 1 ’ * ! this idea was soon abandoned, and the fol- 1 or summer,) a distance of 6(5 miles ana 76§ 


and Ohio Canal. To the Editor of the Ame- Dimensions op the Canal. — The size of the 
rican Railroad Journal. ! Erie canal was at first adopted as sufficient 

.nn. [ for the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. But 

Washinoton, April 11, 1834. thig j(lea wag ^oon abandoned, and the fol. 

Sir, Fhc following statistical facts, in re - i lowing size determined on: 60 feet wide at 

lation to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 1 surface, 42 feet at bottom, and 6 feet deep, 

have collected from the mass of documents 


open from Shepherdstown this spring 
rner,) a distance of 66 miles and 76§ 


owing size determined on : 60 feet wide at yards, is a rise of 136 feet, overcome by 17 
surface, 42 feet at bottom, and G feet deep, Hocks : see table. 


Company, and which amount in hulk to several! ,v«. „ 
octavo volumes. I have not, either, allofthcirl lock 

reports to refer to, as the price of an entire copy 

of the proceedings of the hoard of directors and | 
engineers costs now $20 to $25, and many ofj No. l 
the papers are very scarce. Such as arc given H 
below will, I hope, answer your purpose. 4 
Alter them and change them as may best suit jj 
your views. I 7 

The general convention of Delegates from a 


States interested, first met at Washington, 
D. C., in November, 1823, to determine on the 
proper measures to be adopted in reference to 
the successful prosecution of this great work 
of internal improvement. The first charter 
was granted by Virginia, in January, 1824, 
which was confirmed by Maryland in January, 
1825, and by Congress in March of the same 
year. Pennsylvania granted her charter with 
some restrictions, (relative to portions of the ap- 
propriations of Congress being applied to the 
construction of the western section, &c.) in 
February, 1826. All four of these legislative 
bodies have since passed various arts, extend- 
ing and restricting the powers of the Company. 

Subscriptions. — Books were opened in 1926, 


veral states. 

Private subscriptions, - - - £ 

By Maryland, in March, 1826, 
Maryland, in 1834, granted $50,000 ad- 
ditional: $25,000 cash, and the remain- 
der when a further subscription was 
made by Congress. 

By Virginia, in 1833, - 
Virginia had subscribed, in 1826, her 
interest in the Potomac Canal Compa- 
ny, which was then valued at 2 or 
$300,000. 


500,000 


250,000! 


1 

! jYo. of 

1 lock. 

Lift. 

Construction. 

Distance 1 Total dis 
from lock* timer frm 
to lock. | tide lock. 

Remarks. 

1 

at I. wat. 


m. yds. 

ni. yds. 


Title 1. 

3 ft. 

Cut atone. Free stone. 



In the locks of 8 feet lift, there are aLmt 1,084 

i N °- \ 

8 

Saute as tide lock. 

GG1 

001 

perches of masonry; each 4.420 su|>erficial feet 

2 

8 

Same. 

HI* 

742A 

of ashlar (excluding coping and hollow qunins); 

3 

8 

Same. 

UXM 

843 

430 lineal feet of coping, 1 foot thick by 3 leet 

4 

8 

Same. 

98 

911 

wide, making 4 feet of cut work for evry 

. 5 

8 

Partly of hammered and partly of cut stone. 

4 909 

5 90 

foot lineal ; and 61$ feet rise of hollow quoins : 

« 

8 

Same. Free stone. 

03? 

5 727 

where the cut stone are exactly of the sire re- 

* 

8 

Cut, granite, and free stone. 

1 1075 

7 42 

quired by the specifications, there are 384 


8 

Red sand stone. Cut 

l 594 

8 036 

perches of cut stone and 700 perches of back- 

9 

8 

Granite and freestone. Cut. 

004 

8 1240 

nig. The quantity of cement tor each lock of S 

1 

8 

Cut stone. Granite. 

153 

8 1393 

feet lift, has varied from 3,000 to 3,300 bushels. 

11 

8 

('ut. Red sand stone. 

319 

8 1712 


12 

8 

Cut atone. Granite. 

545 

9 497 


13 

8 

Same. 

148 

9 045 


J4 

8 

Granite. Cut. 

148 

9 793 


15 

8 

Red sand stone. Cut. 

3 1740 

13 773 


! Hi 

8 

Same. 

311 

13 1084 


17 

8 

Same. 

GI8 

13 1702 


18 

8 

Same. 

178 

14 120 


19 

8 

Same. 

134 

14 252 


20 

8 

Same. 

198 

14 452 


1 - 1 

H 

Same. • 

2 023 

10 1075 


22 

7 

Same. 

2 1544 

19 859 


23 

8* 

Same. 

2 K36 

21 1715 


24 


Same. 

1174 

22 1129 

The masonry of lock No. 24 is connected with 

25 

8 

Some. 

8 23 

30 1152 

the lower abutment of the Seneca aqueduct. 

2G 

8 

Same. 

8 1137 

39 529 


, 27 

8 

Same. 

2 20 

41 549 

From lock No. 27 to the Monocacy aqueduct is 





48 118 

1,156 yards— the aqueduct, 172 yards long— 



( Granite transported on Halt. A O. Rail I 



thence to the Pivot bridge at the Point of Rocks 

| 28 

G 

< road, and dint (hard white) stons from > 

1337 

48 1415 

is 0 miles 1 yard. 



f neighborhood. Cut stone. S 




29 

7 

i Rail, granite. \ hard white flint. Cut. 

1 1597 

50 1292 


I 30 

8 

Pata|isco granite 1-7 A red sand stone, ('ut. 

4 143 

54 1435 


31 J 

8 

Granite and flint from neighborhood. 

3 121 

57 1550 

The foot of lock No. 33 is connected with lh« 

! 32 

8 

Granite A lime stone from neTghborh. Cut. 

2 332 

00 128 

abutment of the bridge over the Potomac at 

j 

H 

Lime stone. Cut work. 

7G0 

00 888 

Harper’* Ferry. 

; 34 

S 

Same. 

1556 

01 084 

The cost of lock No. 35, as well as that of 36, 

! 35 

8 

Same. 

1267 

G2 191 

37, 38, 39, 40, 43 and 44, (8 in number,) was at 

! o- 

8 

Same. 

1 1 3 

02 304 

the rats of $1,120 per foot lift. This was in- 

1 3< 

38 

9 

5 

Same. 

Same. 

4 909 

5 1 4 20 

60 1273 
72 919 

cluding gates and foundations. 

39 

6 

Same. 

1 2*7 

73 1226 

The two locks, Nos. 41 and 42, are constructed 

40 

9 

Same. 

0 447 

85 940 

of Lawrence dressed lime stone ; were built fnr 

41 

10 

Hammered stone Limestone. 

6 1740 

92 920 

$800 per foot lift, including gates and founda- 

42 

9 

Sams. 

200 

92 1120 

tions. 

1 43 

9 

Lime atone. 3 miles transported. Cut stone. 

200 

92 1320 

Total lockage, 353 feet, from the Georgetown 

_tL 

10 

1 Same. 

0 1020 

99 580 

basin. 


Besides the above 44 lift locks, a communi- tion to the other lift locks of the canal, viz. : 
cation with the river Potomac is to be effected one opposite the mouth of Goose creek, which 
through the guard locks at the entrance of the enters the Potomac, opposite the foot of lock 


By Corporation of \\ aslnngton, - f re( j prfl f rom the Potomac, and also through the No. 25 ; another at the Point of Rocks ; ano- 

or P orat ! 011 ° , Alexandria, • 1 spvera | fift Jocks designed for the Virginia trade, ther opposite Shepherdstown ; and the 4th, near 

Uy Corporal .on of Georgetown, . nm j constructed in compliance with the Virgi- the mouth ol Opequon. The latter has since. 

By ongress, ... - I,UUU,UU(J n j a charter. Four of these locks are required however, been dispensed with, as its purposes 

The cost, as estimated by the U. S. Engineers] to be constructed similar in size and construe- arc subserved by the transfer of locks Nos. 41 
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and 42, (which were located 2 miles above the 
mouth of Opequon,) to 2 miles below the mouth 
of that river. (This traasfer reduced the slack 
water navigation, between guard lock No. 3 
and lift lock No. 41, from 7 to 3 miles, and in. 
creased the expense $100, 000. There is also 
a lift lock in audition to the above constructed, 
connecting with the Potomac opposite the 
junction of the Shenandoah with the Potomac 
at Harper’s Ferry, 037 yards above lock No 32. 
It has 10 feet lift, and is, in other respects, si. 
milar to the other locks. 

Culverts . — Below the Point of Rocks there 
are, inclusive of roadways, 69 culverts, of which 
the total cost was $110,000. Three of these 
culverts are of 12 feet span each, 2 of 16 feet 
span each, (one over the Tuscarora, 2 miles 
above the Monocacy aqueduct, and the other 1 
mile below the Point of Rocks,) and 1 of 2 
arches of 16 feet span each over the Little Mo- 
nocacy river : the total number of perches of 
masonry in these 59 culverts amounts to - w — , 
costing $51,872 — 32 culverts, nearest Point of 
Rocks, 11,357, $50,000. Between the Point of 
Rocks and Harper’s Ferry the number of cul- 
verts is 19, containing in all 6,839 perches of ma- 
sonry, and the total span of which was 158 feet. 
There are, also, above Harper's Ferry, 41 cul- 
verts, the estimated price of which was $44,300. 
The culverts below Harper's Ferry are gene, 
rally 110 feet long; white above, owing to the 
contraction in the width of the canal, they do 
not exceed 100 feet. 


Aqueducts. — No. 1. Seneca aqueduct, built of 
red sand stone from the immediate neighbor- 
hood, is 114 feet long between the abutments, 
which, with the 2 piers, rest on a solid founda- 
tion. There are 3 arches of 33 feet each. Cost 
$22,784. 

£?Aqueduct No. 2. Monocacy aqueduct, built of a 
white granite stone, (obtained within 3 miles of 
the site of the aqueduct,) is 438 feet in length be- 
tween the abutments, and is 516 feet from end to 
end of the wing walls which project from them. 
There are 7 arches of 54 feet span each, and 9 
feet rise, (segments of circles,) the radius of 
intradoes of which is 45 feet. It contains 
9,788 perches of masonry, (exclusive of the 
rough walls in which the cut masonry of the 
wings terminates.) Cost, $125,000. 

Aqueduct No. 3 crosses the Catoclin, a tri- 
butary to the Potomac ; it has 3 arches, a semi- 
circular, of 20 teet span each, and the third a 
semi-ellipse of 40 feet span and 10 feet rise, 
supported on piers, 6 feet wide by 33 feet long, 
while the parts under water (7 feet in depth,) are 
8 by 35, and founded on solid rock. Total cost, 
$33,500. 

Aqueduct No. 4 is over the Antietam, a 
branch of the Potomac, entering 3 miles above 
the Government dam above Harper's Ferry. 
The abutments are 9 feet thick, and 108 feet 
apart. It has 3 semi-elliptical arches, 2 of 
28 feet span, and the 3d of 46 feet span, with a 
rise of 10 feet each. The foundations of the 
piers and abutments are on solid rock. Greater 
portions of them are of cut stone masonry and 
expensively built. Lime stone from the neigh- 
borhood used. The towing path parapet is 7 
feet thick at bottom and 6 at top. The berm 
parapet is 5 feet thick at bottom, and 4 at top. 
Width of track is 20 feet at bottom and 22 at 


top. Cost, $22,850. 

Aqueduct No. 5 is over the Conococbeague, 
which enters the Potomac at Williamsport. It 
has 3 arches of 60 feet span each ; two piers 
and two abutments. The piers are 12 feet 
thick at the base. The arches are 32 feet wide 
and 15 feet rise. 

Tow-path parapet, 7 feet thick at bottom, 61 
at top ; berm parapet, 5 feet thick at bottom, 41 
at top. * 

The walls are raisfd 7 feet above the bottom 
of the canal. 

Estimated cost, $40,260. Not quite finished 
in December last. 


Feeders. — No. 1. The Little Falls feeder sup- 1 
plies 4} miles of canal. An arched stone damll 
is thrown across the Potomac, and the admis-ll 
sion of water into the canal is regulated by a“ 


single guard gate, and enters at the foot of lock 
No. 5. Length of the dam, 1750 feet, height 4 

feet. Cost . The feeder is a part of 

the old canal around the Little Falls, constructed 
previous to 1800. 

No. 2. The Seneca feeder supplies 17 miles, 
although at the foot of lock No. 18, at the Great 
Falls, an additional supply is received from the 
Potomac, through a small arch under the tow- 
ing path. The dam across the Potomac for this 
feeder is — feet high, and 25,000 feet in length, 
and cost — ■■ . The water is admitted into the 
canal through guard lock No. 1. The dam is 
of stone and arched. 

No. 3. The canal for the next 40 miles de- 
pends almost entirely for water on the supply 
it receives from the Potomac at the head of 
Harper's Ferry Falls. The dam constructed 
by the Government for the use of the United 
States armory at Harper’s Ferry answers all 
necessary purposes here, and no more water is 
drawn off than was formerly used by the old 
canal, which has been closed since the opening 
of the main canal. (A small feeder from the 
Tuscarora, which enters the canal 17 miles be. 
low the head of Harper's Ferry Falls, also as- 
sists towards supplying this section.) The 
water from the Harper's Ferry feeder is admit- 
ted through guard lock No. 2, situated near lift 
lock No. 35. This dam is — feet high, and — 
feet long. Cost of company’s works here — — . 

No. 4 supplies 23£ miles of canal. The dam 
across the Potomac is near ■ , end 

is 20 feet high, and 810 feet long, and 60 feet 
base. The water is admitted into the canal 
through guard lock No. 3, which is 1 mile 320 
yards above the dam. Cost of dam, lock, and 
other works connected with the feeder, 

No. 5 feeds 19 miles of canal, and is situated 
8 miles above Williamsport. The dam across 

the Potomac is at — — and is 

20 feet high, 706 feet long, and 20 feet base. The 
water is admitted through guard lock No. 4, 
320 yards above the dam. Cost . 

Some facts I have not here been able to find 
out, but which I hope you will be able to obtain, 
should they be of any service.* 

Costs. — T he following work, done between 
the Point of Rocks and the Georgetown Basin: 
— Common excavation, 1,893,666 cubic yards ; 
Hard pan do., 439,071 do. ; Quarry rock do., 
75,472 do. ; Rock blasted, 398,524 do. ; Em- 
bankment, 1,533,850 do. ; Puddling, 96,092 do. ; 
Walling, 231,064 cubic perches. Costing 
$1,032,161; for grubbing, $12,892; extras, 
$40,800. 

Extra on this section : — Pier, basin, and tide 
lock, at Georgetown, $78,943; Locks, $232,642; 
Lockhouses, $16,315; Bridges, $32, Qg5; Aque- 
ducts, $23,444 ; Culverts, $51,872 ; Waste weirs, 
$8,619 ; Dams, $30,491 ; Guard locks and feed- 
ers, $15,404 ; Improvements, $22002. 

The masonry on the dams, locks, aqueducts, 
pay for engineers, officers of the company, &c. 
are not included in the above, items given 
separate. 

Work done and to be done from the Poiut of 
Rocks to Williamsport — all under contract, and 
a great portion finished : — Common excavation, 
2,733,905 cubic yards ; Rock do., 433,752 do. ; 
Slate do., 8,140 do ; Embankment, 1,350,149 
do. ; Puddling, 37,617 do. ; Walling Stone, 
181,029 cubic perches. Actual and estimated 
cost of the above, $936,735.74 ; for grubbing, 
$9,653 ; extras, $8,564.13. Total, $954,952.87, 
besides the masonry on locks, aqueducts, cul- 
verts, bridges, &c. &c. 

I have not been able to obtain a full aggre- 
gate amount of the expenditures of the compa- 
ny, nor an actual statement of the entire cost of 
the canal. It has had to meet enormous law 
expenses on account of its difficulties with the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company ; be- 
sides being subjected to very large losses in the 
delay occasioned by the injunction of the Chan- 
cellor of Maryland in the above case. The 
right of passage, too, over the various lands of 
private individuals has cost immense sums. 

^ * We have not been able to fill the blank*.— Ed. A R J., 


The pass at the Point of Rocks, held in dis- 
pute between the two companies, was $11,153 
feet long, or 2 r * ff miles. * The distance from 
Harper's Ferry to Cumberland, according to 
Geddes and Roberts’ report, is 127 miles, and 
the amount of all the narrow passes where the 
works would come in collision would amount 
in all to 45 miles. 

The reports of the united engineers, who 
have been at various times invited by the com- 
pany to inspect the different portions of the 
work, are all declaratory of the perfect and sub- 
stantial manner in wliich the work has been 
constructed throughout. These reports, have 
beeh called for by Congress, and, on being 
submitted, have been oidercd to be printed. 
They contain a great deal of information rela- 
tive to this grand work, and are worthy of pe- 
rusal. This spring, notwithstanding the many 
delays and difficulties of the most arduous and 
imposing nature the company have had to con- 
tend with, will see the canal opened some dis- 
tance above Williamsport, a distance of 102 
miles of canal, and 14£ slack water navigation, 
fully complying with the charter, which required 
upwards of 100 miles to be completed within. 

5 years from its commencement, or rather from 
October, 1828. Some report I have just got 
hold of, says the entire cost of this construction 
was $3,650,000, of which $450,000 was ex- 
pended from Little Falls down. 

I can add that the prospects of the canal are 
truly encouraging, navmg command of an 
extensive com region, and passing through a 
highly cultivated valley, where there are also 
numerous grist and other mills, and abundant 
mineral resources besides the coal, they can 
never be at a loss for means of rendering the 
canal profitable. They cannot experience much 
competition, either from the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, on account of the heavy weight 
of the produce to be conveyed, and cheapness 
of conveyance on the canal. The Washington 
city branch of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal 
extends from the Rock Creek Basin on the 
western borders of the city to the mouth of 
Tiber Creek, following the bend of the river 
Potomac, (being constructed along the bank of 
that river, and in some few places encroaching 
on the river itself,) a distance of 1 mile and 
373 yards. A tide lock at the eastern termina- 
tion brings it to the level of the Potomac. The 
cost of this branch was $25,978.47. 

Very little has yet been done on the Alexan- 
dria branch of the canal. Congress has made 
an appropriation of $60,000, 1 believe, for the 
construction of an aqueduct at Georgetown, 
across the Potomac, for the transfer of the 
canal to tbe Virginia shore. The length of 
this branch is 7 miles and 416 yards, and the 
estimated cost $372,204.55. The aqueduct has 
been contracted for some time since, and is 
now in progress of construction under the su- 
perintendence of Capt. Turnbull, U. S. topo- 
graphical engineer. It is 1714 feet long ; the 
canal way is to be 16 feet wide at bottom, 18 
feet at top, and 5 feet deep, and thence, to Four 
Mile run, the size of the canal is to be 32 feet 
wide at bottom, 50 feet at top, and 6 feet deep. 
At the embankment, at Four Mile run, it is to bo 
18 feet wide at bottom, 36 feet at surface, and 

6 feet deep. . Thence to Alexandria it is to be 
enlarged to the established dimensions of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

H. N. C. 

P. S. — We have received the communication 
promised, giving the rates of toll on the canal, 
which will be given in our next. 

The Undulating Railway — Final Reply of Mr. 

Badnall to Mr. Cheverton. [From the Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Magazine.] 

Sir, — Mr. Cheverton’s dreadful infliction— 
his rod— hath, at last, fallen upon me, without 
his own character, or the good taste of your 
readers being, in the slightest degree, “ ill-con- 
sulted” — without the most distant apparent in- 
clination to render your pages the medium of & 
personal quarrel between himself and me ! Hk 
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will not descend to imitate my dull, vitupera- 
tive style ! He would shudder to characterise 
an opponent as 44 a coarse practitioner from the 
abattoir !” — 44 a mere hacker of flesh and 
bones !” He is a man of more gentlemanlike 
bearing than to fume out false accusations ! 
No, Sir, he stands upon too lofty an eminence ! 
His philosophic and refined understanding 
could not possibly stoop to mere personal abuse, 
or controversial subterfuge ! No, he is the 
very prototype of wisdom ! — an immortal em- 
blem of refinement ! — a breathing picture of 
urbanity and peace ! — gentle as a lamb— sweet 
as honey — mild as new milk — “ parfaite amour” 
in toto ! He is not the cur who, when he meets 
with an unflinching antagonist, flies growling 
and barking to his kennel ! He is not the tame- 
hearted pugilist who swears that a blow is 
false because he cannot parry it ! — nor is he 
slippery as the eel, which, by its twistings, and 
its twinings, and its slime, evades the grasp of 
its pursuer, and buries itself in its native mud ! 
No, Sir, Mr. Cheverton is a being of far different 
stamp ! — his mental qualifications — his scienti- 
fic reputation — his temper — his writings — his 
sentiments — will all |bear the test of the most 
rigid scrutiny ! His theories will all be estab- 
lished by practical results ! The halo round 
his head will brighten as each opinion becomes 
confirmed by experiment ! In a word, his 
letters on 44 the undulating railway,’* while they 
wilt immortalize the fame of tile Mechanics’ 
Magazine, will become never-dying monuments 
of sterling talent and correct observation, from 
the hour when that trial takes place, which a 
Dalton* has been indiscreet enough to recom- 
mend ! Till that hour arrives, I almost feel 
inclined to 44 leave him alone in his glory,” in 
order that I might, with double effect, magni- 
fy his transcendent name, and prostrate myself 
before his living monument of wisdom ! But 
— I cannot resist the inclination which his let- 
ter has excited, to pay him some passing hom- 
age ; for neither the 44 war-whoop of the Mo- 
hawk,” nor the 44 inspiring blast of the clarion,” 
shall be compared to the sounding of his brass, 
or the tinkling of his cymbals ! 

Yet how shall I, to whom 44 nature has been 
so niggardly,” sufficiently extol the praise of 
one who, declining to quarry all ignoble game, 
is able to defend himself against a weapon ca- 
pable of dividing 44 soul from body,” the very 
44 marrow from the bones? ” 

Immortal champion ! inspired philosopher ! 
tender and kind-hearted victor ! may this hum- 
ble panegyric be a memento of my deference to 
thy fame, as long as the Mechanics’ Magazine 
may survive the wreck of time — and may that 
be for age 8 ! 

Having thus, Mr. Editor, in sincere good hu- 
mor, squared one part of my account with Mr. 
Cheverton, I beg to acknowledge, like him, the 
gratification which I feel at the prospect of this 
too lengthened controversy being terminated. 
The yenoin which he thought it prudent, in the 
first instance , to cast on me, I good-humoredly 
endeavored to throwback ; but his last effusion 
was of so different a nature — so characteristic of 
a noble and unoffending disposition, that I have 
met, as it deserved, with an unbounded expres- 
sion of veneration. As you have admitted, in 
your valuable columns, his unmeasured decla- 
mations, I trust that equal justice may be done 
to me ; and that you will, by publishing this re- 
ply, permit me the opportunity of proving that 
he who cannot, by fair and manly argument, 
defeat a literary or scientific opponent, stands 
little chance of doing so by an opposite course 
of conduct. 

Such was my object in noticing Mr. Chever- 
ton ’s extraordinary letter (vol. xx. p. 73). Had 
it been otherwise, my silence should have 
shown my contempt for the vulgar sneers and 
false accusations with which that document 
abounded. But it is passed, and I congratulate 
Mr. Cheverton on the victorious result of his 
attack. 

* Alluding to (be trial of the undulating railway, which Dr*. 
Dalton and Lardner have recommended to be instituted on the 
London aad Birmingham line. 


As no unnecessary time will now be lost in 
trying, by ample experiment, on some line or 
other, the merits of the undulating question, 

I would propose, to your readers in general, 
that all further controversy should rest uulil the 
experiment be made. Practice can alone de- 
termine whether I or my opponents have been 
right or wrong in our anticipations, and whe- 
ther Mr. Cheverton’s arguments or mine will 
be creditably substantiated. The note which 
you have attached to my last communication 
leads me to hope that you may concur in my 
present opinion ;* and if so, while Mr. Che- 
verton may try at his leisure any further expe- 
riments he may please at the National Gallery 
of Practical Science, I will direct my attention 
to the means of elucidating the problem in a 
far more satisfactory way. If, on a trial being 
made, I find myself in error, I will frankly con- 
fess my incompetency to argue this subject, 
and my folly at having so warmly and so 
boldly espoused it — if otherwise, I trust there 
are many of your readers who will give me 
credit for some patience, and for some in- 
tellectual capabilities beyond the canaille sphere 
in which Mr. Cheverton has been so anxious to 
place me. 

The test shall not be less difficult than I origi- 
nally proposed. Whether the experimental rail- 
way be 6, 8 or 10 miles in length, I maintain that 
any locomotive engine will traverse an undula- 
ting-tine, with a load which is its maximum load 
on a level , in half the time which it will occupy 
in traversing the same distance with the same 
load on a dead level railway , and without greater 
waste or consumption of fuel. And I, more- 
over, say, that any locomotive engine will tra- 
verse an undulating line at a great velocity with 
a loadf which that same £ngine cannot move 
upon a level line. 

Whenever this trial may take place, your 
readers shall have ample notice of it ; and if 
you, Sir, will undertake the office of umpire, I 
shall cheerfully abide by your decision. 

In the mea ntime, it would be mere repetition, 
and an unnecessary prolongation of our argu- 
ments, were I to reply at length to the more 
solid parts of Mr. Cheverton’s last letter. One 
or two points, however, I cannot help touching 
upon. First, as to 44 locomotive duty” which 
he so frequently harps upon. All my argu- 
ments, of late, have been almost confined to 
the practical consideration of locomotive duty. 
I do say that by employing gravity as an auxi- 
liary force, we save locomotive power. What ! 
Mr. Cheverton exclaims, can you take advan- 
tage of gravity without being obliged to repay 
what you borrow ? Yes , is my reply — and yet 
no perpetual motion , Mr. Cheverton ! How ? 
Mr. Cheverton would ask. My answer is sira. 
ply this, and whether it be true or false, expert* 
ence will prove — velocity is gained by taking 
advantage of gravity. Friction on railways is, 
in my humbly opinion, not as the spaces , but as 
the times or velocities. , If this be true — and if 
a greater velocity be attainable on an undula- 
ting than on a level railway, there is, (exclusive 
of any difference in friction arising from the 
particular inclination of the plane,) less friction 
on an undulating than on a level railway. Lo- 
comotive steam power is therefore saved. 

The' next point I wish to allude to, is Mr. Che- 
verton’s observations about a lecture given to 
me, or some of my acquaintances, by Professor 
*******' i n the National Gallery. Does he 
mean Professor Ritchie ? — if so, I was not pre- 
sent. That gentleman and Mr. Locke had, I 
know, a conversation together; but the only 
time that I have had an opportunity of convers- 
ing with Professor Ritchie on the subject, was 

* Wc do perfectly ; but it must be with reservation to the 
claims of Mr. Whitehead and Mr. McKinnon, to whose papers, 
in opposition to the undulating system, (now many months in 
hand,) we stand pledged to give insertion. We shall be glad to 
have their assent to the proposed postponement in the text — 
Eo. M. M. 

t It will occur to your readers that I have frequently stated as 
my opinion, that an engine would convey, on an undulating 
line, a< least twice the load which the same engine could move 
on a level, at the same velocity. Such is my opinion now ; but 
the test which is above proposed will, 1 am sum, be deemed 
sufficient to decide the question at Issue, and it will be found to 
accord with the terms of my original challenge. 9 


recently, when he did me the honor to spend 
part of the day with me in Liverpool. In a 
word, the only individuals whom 1 can call to 
mind as having expressed a decided opinion in 
my presence, when in London, adverse to the 
undulating railway, were Mr. Saxton and a 
friend of his, whom I begin to think was Mr. 
Cheverton ; and as to any acquaintance of 
mine then present being afraid of their 44 bad- 
gering ,” I rather think Mr. Cheverton has im- 
bibed an erroneous impression. If it were ne- 
cessary, I could publtsn, in this letter, a list of 
persons who are advocates of the undulating 
railway, amply sufficient to out-balance the 
strongest testimony which Mr. Cheverton and 
his friends can advance against it,*— but the 
best testimony is practice, and upon that I throw 
the merits of the case. 

Lastly, Mr. Cheverton offers some important 
practical objections, which I confess to be more 
worthy of notice than any points which he has 
hitherto advanced. But, serious as they ap- 
pear, they will not, on consideration, be found 
of anjfreal weight. In the first place, we have 
to determine wnat is a safe velocity — that being 
determined, how can can it be attained on a 
level railway with heavy loads ? Unless gra- 
vity be employed at starting, as an auxiliary 
force, a much more powerful engine would be 
requisite to move a heavy load from a state of 
rest, than to continue it at a given maximum 
velocity ; and if gravity be employed at starting, 
the engine and load must ascend again to a 
like summit, in order to maintain the starting 
advantage ; and if so, what is this but an undu- 
lating railway 1 Does Mr. Cheverton imagine 
that a perfect cycloid,* or a perfect arc, alone 
constitute my idea of an undulation ? Far from 
it — he may descend a hill, run four miles on a 
level, and ascend to an equal elevation ; and by 
doing this would realize a system of undulation 
which might, probably, be adopted with advan- 
tage in some cases ; for, with heavy loads, a ve- 
locity might be generated by the first descent 
which could not, with the same engine, be gene- 
rated on a dead level ; and this being maintain- 
ed on the level, wotild enable the load to ascend 
to a like elevation. But supposing the undula- 
tions to be a series of regular segments of cir- 
cles, wherein consists the difficulty of sustain- 
ing an average velocity of 20 or 30 miles per 
hour, without an increase of speed ? Is it ne- 
cessary to work the engine down every descent? 
One of the leading advantages which I antici- 
pate is the great saving of that steam expendi- 
ture which is now necessarily incurred in 
maintaining high velocities on a level. Again, 
it will require very powerful engines to attain 
high velocities, with heavy loads, on level rail- 
ways : whereas, such powerful engines will 
not be so necessary on undulating railways, 
and for the reasons previously stated. 

I now, Sir, unless again attacked by Mr. 
Cheverton, close with [Measure this twelve- 
month’s warfare, anxiously awaiting the result 
of practical trials ; and sincerely hoping, al- 
though a few waspish observations have occa- 
sionally intermingled with a subject to which 
they should have been altogether foreign, that 
some information and benefit may have been 
derived from the discussion. 

I am, Sir, with great respect, your very obe- 
dient servant, ft. Badnall. 

Douglas, March 27, 1834. 

P. S. — S. Y. and I have, in one respect, mis- 
understood each other. He is certainly right 
in believing that the pressure upon an inclined 
plane, (alluding to the force necessary to draw 
a body up,) is as the base to the length : there- 
fore, at an angle of 45°, my statement appeared 
erroneous ; but, taking into consideration the 
resolution of the forces — that at an angle of 45° 
the length of the base is equal to the perpendi- 
cular elevation — and that taking the length of 
the plane as the entire force of gravity, it forms 
the diagonal to two equal sides of a square ; the 
oblique forces are therefore equal— that is, at an 
angle of 46°, the force of gravity which urges a 
body down a plane, or retards its ascent, is ex- 
actly equal to the force of pressure on the 
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plane. For instance, if L be the length, B the 
base, and E the elevation, at an angle of 45° E 
is equal to B ; and although the pressure on the 

plane is ?- X L, yet the tendency to descend is| 

E L *** 

— X L ; the one force, therefore, is equal to 

L 

the other. I close ray discussion with S. Y. 
with every feeling of respect. 

[See page 384.] 


Machine for excavating Earth.— Mr. G. 
V. Palmer, of Worcester, has been ten years 
and upwards engaged in constructing an extra- 
ordinary engine to excavate earth, &c. for 
which he has taken out a patent. This engine 
works by steam, and is particularly adapted for 
cutting canals, levelling hills for railways, and 
removing large masses of earth. The engine 
cuts, at a single blow, six feet in width and 
three feet in depth— delivering on either side, 
or into carts, one ton and upwards per minute : 
it also cuts and sifts gravel in the same propor- 
tion for road-making. We understand it is of 
great simplicity of construction, and the weight 
of the engine does not exceed three tons. — 
[Manchester Courier.] 

We copy the following from the forthcoming number of 
the Mechanic*’ Magazine : 

Burden’s BoatT — This “ wonder of the 
age” made its second trial on Wednesday 
last, June 10th. We have all along ex- 
pressed our conviction that Mr. Burden has 
stated nothing that he will not accomplish ; 
we think so still, and so does every practical 
mam we have conversed with on the sub. 
ject. But we do hope, that Mr. B. will not 
allow his anxiety to realize his promises in- 
terfere with his judgment, or in any way 
prevent his doing that which he has pro- 
mised to accomplish, well. We insert the 
annexed engraving as a correct represent, 
atiou of it, and take this opportunity of in- 
troducing to the notice of our readers a con. 
densed account of steam engines and their 
inventors, compiled from authentic sources. 
In a few days she will make her first trip to 
Troy. — [Ed. Mecii. Mag.] 


The Great American Steam-Raft of English 
Origin . By Alfred Canning. [From 
the London Mechanics’ Magazine.] 

Sir, — Having noticed in your Maga- 
zine for Saturday, 22d ult., an account of a 
raft propelled by steam, considered to be the 
invention of a Mr. Burden, in America, I 
think it due to myself to state, that in 1817 
I conceived the idea of constructing a raft 


similar to that attributed to Mr. Burden, 
with this difference, that the bows of my 
floaters were to be considerably more eleva- 
ted than those of Mr. Burden’s raft. The 
following year, being in Paris, and foresee- 
ing the probability of being detained there 
for a considerable time, I set about construct- 
ing my raft. I took two deal planks, of 30 
feet long each, 12 inches wide by 6 inches 
thick, and having fashioned each like a ca- 
noe, I placed them on edge, parallel with 
each other, about 5 feet asunder, and con- 
nected them together at about 3 feet from the 
surface of the water, by a decking resting upon 
4 stanchions, of about 7 feet long, which rose 
nearly 4 feet above the deck, and served to 
support a handrail, as well as to maintain in 
square the whole frame-work, by diagonal 
ropes, which passed thiough holes in the 
tops of the stanchions and holes in the deck. 

I tried this little model raft, both with oars, a 
sail, and paddle wheels (worked by the feet), 
and found that I was not deceived in my ex- 
pectations of its speed, which was astonish, 
ing. I had a rudder of sheet iron, in the 
shape of a fish tail, adapted to each side-i 
piece or floater, which were connected to- 
gether and acted upon by diagonal cords 
and a cross-bar. Prince Joseph de Chimay, 
his sons, and several other persons of high 
rank, witnessed my trials. Finding it suc- 
ceed so well, and possess so many advan- 
tages over every description of boat, as it 
was not liable to sink or upset, &c. dec. I 
determined to construct a much larger raft, 
and propel it by steam ; but owing to the 
jealous spirit of the boat owners on the 
Seine, particularly Prosper-Colin, and Dag- 
net, who had great influence with the Pre- 1 
feet, I was not able to procure a permission 
to place it upon the river. Being immedi- 
ately afterwards obliged to absent myself 
from Paris upon urgent business, I left myl 
model raft afloat, in the care of a waterman, 
who lived in his barge upon the Seine, at 
the foot of the Pont Royal, directly under 
the windows of the royal palace of the Tui- 
leries, one of the greatest thoroughfares in 
Paris, where it remained for five months. 
Upon my return, the waterman (Laporte) in- 
formed me that several foreigners, particu- 
larly Americans, had made repeated inquiries 
respecting the nature of the raft, and that 
two American gentlemen had made drawings 
of the raft ; and had observed, “ that rafts con- 
structed upon the same principle would suit 
well the lake navigation in the United 
States.” 

U Should you, Sir, or any of your readers, 
feel desirous of seeing a sketch of my sail 


'or steam raft, and further particulars re- 
specting that, and four others which I con- 
structed subsequently, having varied the di- 
mensions of the floaters, and the substance 
of which they were composed, I will furnish 
them with pleasure. I remain, sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

Alfred Canning. 

Crown Coffee-House, Holbom, March 18, 1834.^ ^ 

[We shall be glad to hear again from Mr. 
Canning on the subject, with drawings, not 
only of his original model, but of his more 
matured plans of construction, and all illus- 
trative particulars. — E d.] 

Note. — Since the article in our present 
number, on the great American steam-raft 
was in type, we have received a letter from an 
esteemed correspondent, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : u The velocity attained 
was in still water. The vessel draws only 
7 inches water. They expect, with another 
that is completing, to perform twenty-seven 
miles an hour.” 

... \ i 

i 

Account of Steam Engines and their Inventors . « 

[Compiled from authentic source*.] 

The elegant toys of Hero, the beautiful 
experiments of Porta and Decaus, the mod- 
ifications of the Greek machine by the un- 
known Italian, the practical m#rit of the 
“ water-commanding engine,” the ingenious 
ideas of Hautefeuille, and their masterly 
extension and developement by Papin, con- 
tain all the rudiments required for a perfect 
machine, waiting only to be touched by the 
wand of some mechanical magician, to form 
a structure of surpassing ingenuity and 
semi-omnipotent power. 

The total neglect with which these indi- 
vidual schemes were regarded is not the 
least extraordinary circumstance In the his- 
tory of the steam engine, and, above all, the 
oblivion which followed that of Lord Wor- 
cester, whose unconquerable perseverance, 
at the lowest ebb of his fortune, found means 
to carry his splendid ideas into practice. It 
appears improbable, but that his mechanism, 
whatever it was, was forced upon the atten- 
tion of many parties connected with the 
draining of mines ; and from the character 
of the Marquess, it is equally remote from 
belief that he would fetter the introduction 
of his invention into general use, by a high 
price asked for his permission to use it. The 
utter novelty of the nature and power of the 
agent, an ignorant and absurd idea of its 
danger, and the total want, probably, of any 
mechanical means, except that of mere 
strength of parts to guard against accident^ 
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may have been the real causes of its neglect, 
and exclusion from practice, 
i * Thirty years after Lord Worcester’s death, 
a brilliant ray of improvement suddenly 
bursts into the history of the steam-engine, 
from the consummation of the labors of a 
Captain Thomas Savery, who had been si- 
lently employed in combining a mechanism, 
in Which elastic vapor was the motive power. 

Of the history of this distinguished man 
little is known. * * * * 

He is first presented to our observation as 
an author of a scheme for rowing ships in a 
calm, for which, after obtaining a patent, he 
in vain endeavored to procure the patronage 
of Government. 44 The trial of my scheme 
was unjustly thwarted by one man’s humor,” 
said Savery. “ A regard to my duty, as 
well as place, will not permit me to give a 
biassed opinion,” said the umpire. 44 But 1 
have tried it,” replied the projector, 44 on a 
small scale, and it answered completely.” 
44 So have we,” said the servants of Govern- 
ment, “ and in our trial it failed completely.” 

Savery afterwards remarked : 44 1 was ne- 
cessitated to write my book ; for after I had 
racked my brains to find out that which a 
great many have spent several years in vain 
in the pursuit of, when I had brought it to a 
draught on paper, and found it approved by 
those commonly reputed ingenious, and re- 
ceiving applause, with promises of great .re- 
ward from court, if the thing would answer 
the end for which I proposed it ; after 1 had, 
with great charge and several experiments, 
brought it to do beyond what I ever pro- 
mised or expected* myself, at last one man’s 
humor, and more than a humor, totally ob- 
structed the use of my engine, to my no 
small loss ; but it is the nature of some peo- 
ple to decry all inventions, how serviceable 
soever to the public, that are not the product 
of their own brains.” 

He gave an account of it to secretary 
Trenchard. M A few days after, the secre- 
tary told me that the king had seen my pro- 
posals, and that I need not fear, for that the 
king had promised me a very considerable 
reward, and that I must go to the lords of 
the admiralty to put it in practice ; but that 
first I must make a model of it in a wherry , 
which I did , and found it to answer my ex- 
pectations. Then I showed a draft of it to 
the lords of the admiralty, who all seemed 
to like it, and one amongst them was pleased 
to say that it was the best proposal of the 
kind he ever saw ; so I was referred from 
them to the commissioners of the navy, who 
all seemed to like it, but told me that the 

model must be surveyed by Mr. D , the 

surveyor of the navy, whose opinion I asked ; 
but he was very reserved, and said, 4 that a 
wherry was too small a thing to show it in, 
there being no working at a capstan in a 
wherry but he told me * it was a thing of 
moment, and required some time to consider 
on ; for should I,* said he, 4 give a rash judg- 
ment against it, I should injure you ; or for 
it, the charge of putting it in practice must 
prove a loss to the king, and endanger my 
employ. ’ ” 

After four months’ consideration, Dummer 
gave his opinion against Savery. It was 
neither a new nor a practicable invention, 
beiug similar to one used at Chatham, in 
1682, which was abandoned, and he designa- 
ted, though rather disingenuously, the cap- 
stan and its trundle as 44 clock-work and 
although Savery 44 exhibited his wherry on 
the Thames, and thousands of people were 


eye-witnesses, and all people seemed to like 
it, the public newspapers speaking very large- 
ly of it, yet all to no purpose.” (p. 18.) The 
inexorable lords of the admiralty were “so 
much altered that, from commending the 
thing, they would not hear one word in its de- 
fence.” (p. 15.) Savery, notwithstanding, 

4( being informed by Sir Martin Beckman, 
the greatest engineer in the Christian world, 
that the thing was good, got a noble lord to 
show a draft of it to the king a second time, 
who ordered me,” says Savery, 44 again to 
the admiralty, who never ordered me in be- 
fore them, but, after waiting two or three 
days, the doorkeeper told me that my busi- 
ness lay before the navy . Upon which, next 
day, I desired a friend of mine to go with 
me to the navy office, that he, being a man 
of extraordinary judgment, and no less re- 
putation, might be an evidence to what dis- 
course might happen ; but coming to the 
navy office, we found the board was rose. 
However, in the hall 1 found Mr. D— 1 — ; 

I asked him whether any thing was come 
before the board concerning my business. 

4 No,’ said he, 4 not since the objections sent 
to the lords of the admiralty ;’ on which he 
could not but fall into an argument. I asked 
him some questions in relation to his objec- 
tions, and in a very little time we had a great 
puther about superambient air and water. 
I found that my sailor ran himself fast 
aground,, as men commonly do when out of 
their knowledge ; this, indeed, made me pity 
him again, although I was willing to come 
at the plain truth of the matter, and asked 
him whether or no he could not bring one 
hundred and fifty men to work at this engine, 
he answered yes; then, said I,. will they not 
have as much power to give a ship motion as 
one hundred and fifty men would have on 
shore, at a hawser fastened to the ship ; this 
he likewise answered in the affirmative. 
Then, said I, it will do more than oars, or 
any thing but a gale of wind, and fully an- 
swer my proposals. Well, said he, with a 
smile, and putting off his hat as taking leave, 

4 We are all submission to the lords of the 
admiralty.’ 

44 Not long after, a friend of mine met a 
commissioner of the navy, and my friend, 
being perfectly acquainted with my contri- 
vance, asked the commissioner why it was 
not put in use by them ? The gentleman 
offered several objections, which were, by 
sound reason, fully answered by my friend, 
that he had only this hole to creep out at. 

4 Sir,’ said he, 4 have we not a parcel of in- 
genious gentlemen at the board V 4 Yes,’ 
said my friend, 4 1 hope so, or five hundred 
pounds per annum is paid them to a fine 

purpose.’ 4 Is not Mr. D ,’ said the 

commissioner, 4 one of them, and an inge- 
nious , man ?’ 4 1 hope so,’ continued my 

friend. 4 Then,* said he, 4 what have inter- 
loping people, that have no concern with us, 
to pretend to contrive or invent any thing for 
us V ” 

Savery, whose bluntiress, probably, was 
no recommendation to his application, has 
several flings at the 44 boards,” and his state- 
ment is wound up by a dexterous one at the 
contents of courtly Dummer’s wig. 44 Who- 
ever is angry with truth for appearing in 
mean language, may as well be angry with 
a wise and honest man for his plain habit ; 
for, indeed, it is as common for lies and non- 
sense to be disguised by a jingle of words, 
as a blockhead to be hid by abundance of 
peruke.” — [Navigation Improved, p. 33.] 


In the pamphlet in which Savery appeals 
from their judgment to that of the public, he 
pays less attention to the reasons urged 
against its novelty, as well as practicability, I 
than they were fairly entitled to receive-* 

In his resentment he says, that 44 not a tittle 
will he disclose of two other inventions of 
his until he has justice done him on account 
of his rowing engine.” The first of these 
was 44 a gin of fourteen inches square, port- 
able by one man, and by which one man 
may lift the largest cannon into her car- 
riage.” The second contrivance was a 
method whereby he could fight any ship, 

* 4 using charge and discharge as often as six 
do now, and to as much purpose, without 
any manner of incommodation, more than 
by the common way, so that one half of the 
men need not be exposed that now are, and 
the rest may be kept as a reserve for board- 
ing ; the benefit of this I leave to the inge- 
nious sailor.”f 

The enthusiasm of the projector was soft- 
ened in Captain Savery by the experience 
of a practical mechanic; and he early ap- 
pears to have acquired that personal conside- 
ration which usually follows a man of ge- 
nius and enterprize, when his habits are 
those of a man of business. 

At the first announcement of his machine 
for raising water, he had so matured his ideas, 
and was so well versed in the nature and 
power of the motive agent, that his master- 
ly combination has left but minor objects for 
improvement to succeeding engineers* His 
mode also of introducing his invention to the 
notice of the public was totally different 
from that which had beqn followed by for- 
mer projectors. They enveloped every thing 
in mystery, and endeavored to attract atten- 
tion by exaggerated statements of power 
or economy. His first step was to explain 
to every one the principles, as well as con- 
struction, of his apparatus : he showed why 

* Navigation Improved , or the art of rowing ships of 
all rates, in calms, with a more easy, swift, and steady mo- 
tion than oars can, by Tko. Savery % gent. London, 16961 
In 1693 a M. Dnquet made several experiments at Mar- 
seilles, at the expense of the King of France, to navigate 
a vessel by revolving paddles, or wheels, instead of oars. 
The results of these trials were very satisfactory, and 
strongly directed the sttention of philosophers, as well as 
mechanics, to the practicability of this application of wa- 
ter-wheels. — [Machines Approuvees, tome i. p. 173.]g 

t Sir Isaac Newton, in a report (dated Leioesterfield, 
January 27, 1718,) Which he made to the government, on 
the practicability of an invention for measuring a ship's 
way at sea, mentions Savery as the inventor of this ma- 
chine, and notices another of his contrivances. “ Mr. 
Savery, who invented the raising of water by fire, told 
me about six years ago, that he had invented an instru- 
ment to measure the distance sailed, and by his descrip- 
tion that instrument was much like this, (the one subnut- 
ted for his opinion,) the sea water driving round the low- 
est and swiftest wheel thereof, and that wheel driving 
round other wheels, the highest and lowest of which turn 
about an index to show the length of the way sailed.’* 

Savery complained of one of his inventions being ne- 
glected, from its resembling a mechanism with which he 
was unacquainted ; but Savery ’s one, which is now men- 
tioned, was itself only a copy from another described by 
Bourne, in his inventions as produced by a Humphrey 
Cole. De Saumarez complains, in his turn, of Savory's 
scheme being remembered by Sir Isaac only to get rid of 
hi* claim. The picture he draws of his pursuits and pro- 
jects is an excellent likeness of a huge but harmless class 
—can it be named ? — of rimple schemers. 

“ He was the son of De Saumarez, chaplain to Charles 
II. ; although he was bred in Holland to learn commerce, 
he never applied himself to any trade or profession, but in 
an easy and quiet enjoyment of his small estate, in the isl- 
and of Guernsey, he took his diversion in the experiment- 
al part of mathematics, his genius or inclination being that 
way for machines and inventions, wherein he spent abot* 

22 years lost post, confining himself to a retired sort of 
life, within his little laboratory ; and of late he fixed his 
projects upon a particular invention, towards the improve- 
ment of navigation, which he could not bring forth to ef- 
fect in the island, for want of able workmen ; but he came 
to London on purpose, and lie hath actually begun, and 
hopes, with the blessing of God, to bring it to some perfec- 
tion.”— [Memorial, p. 4.] 
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it was a cheaper power than that of horses 
or men; and he invited practical men to 
judge for themselves of the value of his as- 
sertions and statements, by an inspection of 
the machine itself in operation. 

The influence of the court was at this pe- 
riod considered to be essential to the suc- 
cess of any speculation which required the 
aid of a monopoly* The profits might be 
diminished or overthrown by the obstacles 
which avarice and intrigue could then inter- 
pose in that quarter to its further^ progress ; 
and from this circumstance, considerable im- 
portance was attached to having the counte- 
nance of those in power to any project in 
which the pecuniary risk required to be ex- 
tensive ; and Captain Savery might be said 
to be conforming to an almost common prac- 
tice/when he exhibited a working model or 
his lire engine before King William, at 
Hampton court. That monarch, who him- 
self had a mechanical turn, was so pleased 
with its ingenious construction and effective 
action, that he took a warm interest in its 
success, and permitted its author to inscribe 
to him the account which he published of 
his contrivance, under the title of “The 
Miner’s Friend.” 


nc 


The great fame of the Royal Society, 
then adorned by the presidency of Sir Isaac 
Newton, made its opinion to be listened to 
with profound respect in matters of science 
and mechanics. To that body also Cap- 
tain Savery carried his invention ; and in 
their transactions for that year is a record of| 
his successful experiment, made in their 
apartment, and a view and description of| 
the machine forms the subject of an engrav- 
ing in their annual volume. 

For more perfectly illustrating the mode in 
which steam operates, we will suppose the 
vessel, represented in the following figure, to 
be filled with water up to the line A, and the 
space E occupied with air, and 
having a plug or piston fitting it utl 
C, and an aperture at D ; now, if| 
the aperture D be closed, and 
heat applied to the water, as at F, 
steam will be generated, and by 
its expansive force will raise the 
piston C upwards ; then, if the 
heat be withdrawn, and the vessel 
suddenly cooled, condensation 
will take place, the steam, re 
assuming the form of water, will 
again occupy the space below the 
V line A, and the piston C will re 
turn to its place. In this experiment the ex- 
pansive force of the steam compressed the 
air in the space E, and forced the plug C 
upwards, we will suppose, to H ; but C, in 
travelling to H, displaced so much of the at- 
mosphere as occupied the tube from C to H ; 
consequently, the portion so displaced will 
seek to resume its natural position, and when 
the force of the steam is withdrawn by con- 
densation, the weight of that portion of the 
atmosphere will again return the plug C to 
its place ; by which it is obvious that the 
raising of the plug was the direct action of! 
the steam, and the returning its consequent! 
action, or the action of the atmosphere, in 
consequence of its having been displaced by 
the force of the steam. 

Again, if we suppose the plug to be in its 
first situation, as at C, and we open the aper- 
ture at D, and apply heat, the steam will 
rise into the space E, and expel the air| 
hroughthe aperture D, which being closed, 
nd condensation caused, the space E will 



be left a vacuum, and the atmosphere seek- ] 
ing to occupy that space will force the plug ; 
C down to the line A ; here the movement 
of the plug C was solely caused by the at- 
mosphere exerting itself to regain the posi- 
tion whence it had been expelled by the 
force of the steam through D, and this ef- 
feet is performed by the consequent power 
of steam alone. 

It has been found by experiments, that the 
pressure of the atmosphere is equal to about 
14 pounds weight upon every square inch, 
so that supposing the superficies of the 
aperture of the vessel, to contain one square 
inch, the power exerted by the steam in 
raising C to H will be tantamount to rais- 
ing 14 pouftds weight that height, together 
with the power necessary to overcome the 
friction and weight of the piston C, in the 
cylinder ; and that the power exerted by the 
steam in expelling the atmosphere from the 
space E, and obtaining its consequent pres- 
sure to the raising of 14 pounds from A to 
C ; and that the disposable power, obtained 
by the return of the piston from H, will, in 
the first instance, be equal to the raising of 
14 pounds weight from C to H, less the 
amount of the friction of the piston C ; and, 
in the second, will be equal to the raising of 
14 pounds weight from C to A, less the 
amount of the friction as before. In both 
these instances the expansive or direct force 
of the steam has only been considered as 
equal to the displacing of the atmosphere, or 
what will be equal to 14 pounds pressure on 
each superficial inch ; but if the piston C be 
loaded with any weight, the steam will, if 
urged with sufficient heat, raise it, always 
premising that the vessel is strong enough 
to resist the increased pressure. Suppose 
C to be loaded with 10 pounds of weight, 
the steam must be urged until its pressure is 
equal to 24 pounds, 10 pounds more, 14 
pounds the pressure of the atmosphere on 
each square inch, and the resulting disposable 
force will be equal to 24 pounds more, the 
weight of C, less its friction returning to 
the place from where C was raised ; so that, 
in this case, the pressure on the internal sides 
of the vessel, tending to burst it, will be > 
equal to 10 pounds per square inch of the 
internal superfices, the remaining 14 pounds 
being counteracted by the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the external surface, which 
is equal to 14 pounds of the internal pres- 
sure. By this, it is evident that the direct 
force of steam may be increased without 
limits, whereas the resulting force or pres- 
sure of the atmosphere is manifestly bound- 
ed to 14 or 15 pounds on the square inch, 
according as its density varies. 

A mode of applying the power of a steam- 
engine to navigate a vessel was suggested 
by Jonathan Hulls in 1737.* But the scheme, 


although a nearer approach to the present 
form of the steamboat, can neither be consi- 
dered as the first suggestion for moving 
wheels by steam, nor any improvement on 
the idea which emanated from another — nor 
even any specimen of mechanical skill, for 
it is awkward, clumsy, and inartificial ; but, 
as his claims have been put forth to a higher 
place than is here assigned him, they will be 
better understood by a reference to the en- 
graving, (see following page,) and the de- 
scription of it, which follows nearly in his 
own words. It is doubtful whether Hulls 
ever proceeded beyond printing a descrip- 
tion of his project. 

“ a , chimney coming from the furnace ; 
6, tow-boat ; c, c, two pieces of timber framed 
together to carty the machine, d ; a?, y, z , 
three wheels on one axis to receive ropes, 
s, t y u; t, being rope that goes into cylinder ; 
m, ft, two wheels on same axis with the fans, 
i, i, i ; u, is a rope going from wheel, ft, to 
z ; that, when the wheels, x, y , z , move for- 
ward, moves wheel, «, forward, and the fans 
along with it ; *, a rope going from wheel, 
hi, to the wheel x, so that when the wheels, 
x 9 y, z 9 move forward, the wheel, j», draws 
the rope, s, and raises the weight, g, at the 
same time as the wheel, ft, brings the fans 
forward. 

“ When the weight, g, is so raised, while 
the wheels, x , y , z, are moving backward, the 
rope, Sy gives way, and the power of the 
weight, gy brings the wheel, *n, forward, and 
the fans with it, so that the fans always keep 
going forward, notwithstanding the wheels, 
Xy y , Zy move backwards and forwards as the 
piston moves up and down in the cylinder : 
0 , e, teeth for a catch to drop in from the 
axis, and are so contrived that they catch in 
an alternate manner, to cause the fans to 
move always forward ; for the wheel, m, by 
the power of the weight, g, is performing its 
office while the other wheel, w, goes back, in 
order to fetch another stroke. The weight, 
gy must contain but half the weight of the 
pillar of air pressing on the piston, because 
the weight is raised at the same time as the 
wheel, w, performs its office ; so that it is, in 
effect, two machines acting alternately by 
the weight of one pillar, of such a diameter 
as the diameter of the cylinder is.” Hulls, 
aware that objections might be urged against 
its want of originality, endeavors to anticipate 
them : “ if it should be said,” says he, “ that 
this is not a new invention, because I make 
use of the same power to drive my machine 
that others have made use of to drive theirs 
for other purposes, 1 answer, the application 

* A description find draught of a r new-invented machine 
for carrying vessels or ships out of or into any harbor, port, 
or river, against wind or tide ; or in a calm. London, 
1737. It is a pamphlet, by no means scarce, containing 
forty-eight pages, about eight of which have any reference 
to his invention. Hulls took out a patent. 
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of this power is no more than the application 
of any common and known instrument used 
in mechanism for new invented purposes.” 

It may, however, be observed, that he 
considers that it would not be practicable to 
plaoe his apparatus on board of the ship 
which it is required should be moved — but 
that a separate vessel should be appropriated 
to its reception, and that this should be used 
as a tow-vessel ; and he urges several econo- 
mical reasons in favor of his Tow-Boat. 
The manner of converting the rectilineal 
motion of his piston into a rotary one, is very 
ingenious.* 

Next in order we must place the experi- 
ments of the immortal James Watt. 

From results, he saw that, in order to 
make the best use of steam, it was neces- 
sary that the cylinder should always he as 
hot as the steam which entered it. And also, 
that all the water that was formed by the con- 
densed steam, and the injection-water like- 
wise, should be cooled down to 100 degrees, 
or lower, where that was possible. 

In looking to what had been done, or sug- 
gested by others, he had little to guide him 
in this inquiry. A rude help to his ingenuity 
might have been derived from some of the 
most common experiments with the air-pump ; 
but at the moment when his sagacity had 
pointed out the direction of the path, his ima- 
gination did not enable him to follow it. 

He had yielded to the difficulty, when, 
early in 1765, 44 in one of those moments 
when the heavenly spark of genius shone 
with brightness in his mind, the idea broke 
in upon him,” that if a communication were 
opened between a cylinder containing steam 
and another vessel which was exhausted of air , 
the steam would immediately rush into the 
empty vessel , and if that were kept very cool , 
by an injection or otherwise , the steam would 
continue to enter until the whole was condensed. 
And if an air-tight cover were placed on the 
cylinder , steam might he admitted to depress 
the piston in a vacuum instead of the atmos- 
phere. Admirable Invention ! 

When once the idea of separate conden- 
sation was started, minor improvements fol- 
lowed in quick succession. He imagined 
that the orifice for the piston-rod could be 
kept air-tight by means of a stuffing-box ; 
and as it was obvious water could not be in- 
troduced to make the piston steam-tight, for 
if any of it found its way into a hot cylinder 
it would be converted into vapor, (as in some 
of his experiments,) he should employ wax 
and tallow as lubricating substances. He 
also thought that, by surrounding his cylinder 
with a casing of some substance which would 
prevent its heat from being abstracted by the 
circumambient air, and the air which was 
disengaged from the water, or found its way 
into the cylinder, he could extract by a 
pump, and by the same means helfiight em- 
ploy the condensing vessel of the water 
which was produced by the injection and the 
condensation of the steam, or he would allow 
it to fall through a pipe thirty-four feet long 
into a pump or well, as practised by New- 
comen and others. Thus, step by step, in 
the course of one or two days, in the eye of 
his mind, the exquisite conception was com- 
plete. 

“ About the time that Mr; Watt was en- 

* About this period three fire-engines were in operation 

in France, one at Fresno, near Comic ; one at a coal mine 

at Sara, near Charleroi ; a third at a lead mine near Na- 
mur.— [Geneanne, p. 300, vol ii.. Machines ApproUveet.] 


gaged in bringing forward the improvement 
of the engine, it occurred to Mr. Gainsbo- 
rough, the pastor of a dissenting congrega- 
tion at Henley-upon-Thames, and brother to 
the painter of that name, that it would be a 
great improvement to condense the steam in 
a vessel distinct from the cylinder, where the 
vacuum was formed, and he undertook a set 
of experiments to apply the principle he had 
established, which he did by placing a small 
vessel by the side of the cylinder, which was 
to receive just so much steam from the boiler 
as would discharge the air and condensing 
water, in the same manner as was the prac- 
tice from the cylinder itself, in the Newco- 
menian method — that is, by the snifting valve 
and sinking pipe. In this manner he used 
no more steam than was just necessary for 
that particular purpose, which, at the instant 
of discharging; was entirely uncommunicated 
with the main cylinder, so that the cylinder 
was kept constantly as hot as the steam 
could make it. Whether he closed the cy- 
linder as Mr. Watt does, is uncertain ; but 
his model succeeded so well, as to induce 
some of the Cornish adventurers to send their 
engineers to examine it ; and their report 
was so favorable as to induce an intention of 
adopting it. This, however, was soon after 
I Mr. Watt had his act of parliament passed 
for the extension of his term ; and he had 
about the same time made proposals to the 
Cornish gentlemen to send his engine into 
that country. This necessarily brought on 
a competition, in which Mr. Watt succeeded ; 
but it was asserted by Mr. Gainsborough, 
that the mode of condensing out of the cy- 
linder was communicated to Mr. Watt by the 
officious folly of an acquaintance, who was 
fully informed of what Mr. Gainsborough had 
jin hand. This circumstance, as here related, 
receives some confirmation by a declaration 
of Mr. Gainsborough, the painter, to Mr. T. 
More, late secretary to the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Arts, who gave the 
writer of this article the information ; and it 
is well known that Mr. Gainsborough opposed 
the petition to parliament through the inte- 
rest of General Conway.” [Hornblower, 
in Gregory’s Mechanics, p. 362, vol ii., first 
edition.] — On this statement, a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review observes, 44 We believe 
and hope, for the sake of the memory of a 
very respectable man, that the conversation 
is not accurately represented. It remains 
upon record that Mr. T. More was examined 
as a witness on the trial of a cause of Bolton 
vs. Bull, in 1792, at which time Mr. Horn- 
blower himself was also examined as a wit- 
ness, but on the opposite side from Mr. More. 
Mr. M.,on this occasion, was asked, whether 
he had read the specification of Mr. Watt’s 
invention, and whether, in his opinion, it con- 
tained a disclosure of the principles of the 
steam-engine ? To this question he answer- 
ed, 4 1 am fully of opinion that it contains the 
principles entirely, clearly, and demonstra- 
tively.* He was then asked, 4 Did you ever 
meet with the application of these principles 
before you knew of Mr. Watt’s engine?* His 
answer was, 4 1 do declare I never saw the 
principles laid down in Mr. Watt’s specifica- 
tion, either applied to the steam-engine pre- 
vious to his taking it up, or ever read of any 
such thing whatever.* It is not easy to re- 
concile these two answers given by that gen- 
tleman on his oath) with the words that Mr. 
Hornblowei* has put into his mouth. Mr. 
Gainsborough’s idea, whatever it was, was 
posterior by more than twenty years*” (?) 


[p- 328, vol. xiii.] — We know not if the claim 
which is put forth in the above extract is 
the same as that alluded to by the late vene- 
rable Professor Jardine. 44 I happened*** 
says he, 44 to be tutor to Dr. Roebuck’s sons 
at that time (when Watt was at Ksnneii) } I 
had then the pleasure of seeing the experi- 
ments on a great scale, which were carrying 
on. This accidental circumstance, and thi& 
opportunity, connected me so much with what! 
was going on, that when they were completed 
I was asked by Mr. Watt to go with him to* 
Berwick, when he went to give in a specifi- 
cation of his invention before a Master im 
Chancery, previous to the obtaining of a. 
patent. And many years afterwards, whem 
a groundless and frivolous charge was brought 
against Mr. Watt, by a person who claimed cc 
share in the invention , I was called to give evi- 
dence of what I knew of this in Chancery. 
It is needless to add, Mr. Watt was triumph- 
antly victorious.” 

The failure of both Fitch and Rumsey ta 
carry their schemes into practice, as it had 
previously done in another, settled the dis- 
pute as to priority of invention in America. 

Oliver Evans, about the same period, had 
been maturing a plan for using steam of an e- 
lasticity ten times greater than that employed 
in the condensing and atmospheric engines. 
And his proposal was further remarkable, as 
embracing a device to propel waggons on 
common roads, by a steam-engine instead of 
horses. 44 But all united,” says he, 44 in con- 
demning the scheme, except two gentlemen, 
(one of whom was a projector himself,) and 
indeed one, who has the name of a celebra- 
ted engineer, continued to oppose them for a. 
long time after they were fully in operation.** 

One of his adversaries was a Mr. Latrobe, 
who uniformly opposed steamboat projects, 
as well as those for steam carriages. Fif- 
teen years after this period, and three years 
before they were finally established, (unfor- 
tunately for his reputation,) he printed a re- 
port against their practicability. We quote 
it as containing some facts respecting steam 
navigation. 44 After the American Revolu- 
tion, a sort of mania began to prevail, which, 
indeed, has not yet entirely subsided, for 
impelling boats by steam-engines. Dr. 
Franklin proposed to force forward the boat 
by the immediate action of the steam upon 
the water. Many attempts to simplify the 
working of the engine, and more to employ 
a means of dispensing with the beam in con- 
verting the libratory into a rotary motion 
were made. For a short time a passage- 
boat, rowed by a steam-engine, was estab- 
lished between Bordentown and Philadel- 
phia, but it was soon laid aside. The best 
and most powerful steam-engine which has 
been employed for this purpose, (excepting, 
perhaps, one constructed by Dr. Kinsey, 
with the performance of which I am not 
sufficiently acquainted,) belonged to a few 
gentlemen of New- York. It was made to 
act by way of experiment upon oars, upon 
paddles, and upon flutter wheels ; nothing in 
the success of these experiments appeared 
to be sufficient compensation for the expense, 
and extreme inconvenience of the steam- 
engine in the vessel. 

44 There are, indeed, general objections to 
the use of the steam-engine for impelling 
boats, from which no particular mode of ap* 
plication can be free. These are — 1st, the 
weight of the engine and the fuel ; 2d, The 
large space it occupies ; 3d, The tendency 
of its action to rack the vessel and render it 
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\eaky ; 4th, The expense of maintenance ; 
5th, The irregularity of its motion, and the 
motion of the water in the boiler and cistern, 
and of the fuel vessel in rough water ; 6th, 
The difficulty arising from the liability of the 
paddles or oars to break, if light, and from 
the weight, if made strong. Nor have I 
ever heard of an instance verified by other 
testimony than that of the inventor, of a 
speedy and agreeable voyage having been 
performed in a steamboat of any construe- 
tion.” 

In 1786, when Evans applied to the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, for an exclusive 
right to move land-carriages by steam, 
44 they conceived me to be deranged,” says 
he, 44 because I spoke of what they thought 
impossible, and they refused to grant the 
privilege I prayed for.” The authorities of 
Maryland, to whom he next applied, with 
more wisdom than their neighbors, granted 
his petition, on the principle that what he 
asked for could injure no man, and might 
cause him to produce something useful.” 
But With all his perseverance, his reputation 
for practical knowledge, and his privilege to 
boot, Evans could not persuade any person 
of substance to think so favorably of his 
steam-waggon, as to furnish him with the 
means to try one on a common road. And 
the drawings and descriptions of his scheme 
which he sent to England, to find a patron < 
there, produced no better result. _ 

The history of the result of another at- 
tempt to navigate by steam, which was made 
in Scotland, by Mr. Patrick Miller, of Dals- 
winton, has been lately given to the pub- 
lic by his son.* Mr. Miller, in 1787, had 
published a description and drawings of a 
triple vessel, moved with wheels, and gave a 
short account of the properties and advanta- 
ges of the invention. 44 In the course of his 
explanations, he suggested that the power of 
a steam-engine may be applied to move the 
wheels so as to give them a quicker motion, 
and consequently to increase that of the ship. 
It may readily be believed, that this hint of 
his intention to apply the power of steam to 
the wheels of his double and triple vessels 
was not hastily thrown out. In the course 
of his various experiments on the compara- 
tive velocity of his vessels, with those pro- 
pelled by sails, or by ordinary oars, which 
had given occasion to several interesting 
and animating contests for superiority, he 
had strongly felt the necessity of employing 
a higher force than that of the human arm, 
aided as it might be by the ordinary mecha- 
nical contrivances ; and in this view, various 
suggestions were successively adopted, and 
in their turn laid aside. Thus, at one time, 
it occurred to him that the power of horses 
might be usefully employed ; while, at another, 
the aid of wind itself seemed to furnish the 
means of counteracting its own direct and 
ordinary operation. But among all the pos- 
sible varieties of force, that of steam pre- 
sented itself to his mind, as at once the most 
potent, the most certain, and the most ma- 
nageable.” 

44 In Miller’s family there was at this time, 
as tutor to his younger children, Mr. James 
Taylor, who had bestowed much attention on 
the steam-engine, and who was in the cus- 
tom of assisting Miller in his experiments on 
naval architecture, and the sailing of boats.* 

“A short narrative of tacts relative to the invention and 
practice of steam-navigation, by the late Patrick Miller, 
Esq., of Dulswinton, drawn up by his eldest som’ WSdin- 
burglt Philosophical Journal, 18*1.] 


One day, in the very heat of a keen and 
breathless contest, in which they were en- 
gaged with a boat on the Leith establish- 
ment, this individual called out to his patron, 
4 that they only wanted the assistance of a 
steam-engine to beat their opponents for 
the power of the wheels did not move the 
boat faster than five miles per hour. This 
was not lost on Miller, and it led to many 
discussions on the subject ; and it was under 
very confident belief in its success, that the 
allusion was made to it in the book already 
mentioned. 

44 In making his first experiments, Miller 
deemed it advisable, in every point of view, to 
begin upon a small scale ; yet a scale quite 
sufficient to determine the problem which it 
was his object to solve. He had constructed 
a very handsome double vessel, with wheels, 
to be used as a pleasure boat on his lake at 
Dalswinton, and in this little vessel he re- 
solved to try the application of steam.” On 
looking round for a practical engineer to 
execute the work, Taylor recommended a 
Mr. William Symington to his attention, 
whom he had known at school, and who had 
recently contrived a mode of applying the 
force of steam to wheel carriages ; and he 
accompanied Miller to the house of a Mr. 
Gilbert Meason, in Edinburgh, to see the 
model. Pleased with this specimen of Sy- 
mington’s ingenuity, he employed him, in 
conjunction with his friend Taylor, to super- 
intend the construction of a small steam-en- 
gine, to work a double or twin boat. And 
in the autumn of the same year, the engine, 
which had brass cylinders of four inches in 
diameter, was fixed in the pleasure-boat on 
Dalswinton Loch. 44 Nothing could be more 
gratifying or complete than the success of 
this first trial, and while for several weeks it 
continued to delight Miller and his nume- 
rous visiters, it qf^orded him the fullest as- 
surance of the justness of his own anticipa- 
tion, of the possibility of applying to the 
propulsion of his vessels the unlimitable 
power of steam. On the approach of winter, 
the apparatus was removed from the boat and 
placed as a sorV of trophy in his library at 
Dalswinton, and is still preserved by his fa- 
mily as a monument of the earliest instance 
of actual navigation by steam” in Great 
Britain. 

Symington, in the succeeding year, was 
again commissioned by his patron to try the 
experiment on a greater scale; a double 
vessel, sixty feet long, was to be fitted with 
an engine and revolving paddles, suited to 
the supposed exigencies of the case. The 
engine and machinery were constructed at 
Carron, and in the course of six months the 
vessel was ready to be put in motion. In 
December, 1799, it was taken into the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, and in the presence of a vast 
number of spectators, the machinery was put 
in motion. 44 This second trial promised to 
be every way as prosperous as the first. It 
happened, unluckily, however, that the re- 
volving paddles had not been made of suffi. 
cient strength, and when they were brought 

* Mr. Miller, at various periods of his life, had embarked 
in many great schemes of improvement, and, among others, 
had expended large sums in experiments on the improve- 
ment of artillery and naval architecture. It was in the 
course of his speculations and experiments on the latter 
subject, that he was led to think of devising some mode of 
constructing or propelling vessels in circumstances where 
the ordinary resources of the nautical art were insufficient 
or unavailing; among these, the construction of double 
Mid tnple vessels, to be moved by wheels placed in proper 
situations, had occurred to him, as calculated to prove of 

b,,iU * Dd " ,uipp * d 


into full action, several of the float-boards 
were carried away, and a very vexatious 
stop was, for that day, put to the voyage. 
The damage was repaired, and on the 25th of 
December the steamboat was again put in 
motion, and carried along the canal at the 
rate of seven miles an hour, without any un- 
toward accident, although it appeared evident 
that the weight of the engine was an over- 
burden for the vessel, (her planking being 
only three quarters of an inch thick,) ana 
that under such a strain it would have been 
imprudent to venture to sea. The experi- 
ment, however, was again repeated on the 
two following days ; and having thus satisfied 
himself of the practicability of his scheme, 
he gave orders for unshipping the apparatus, 
and laying it up in the storehouses of the 
Carron Company.” 

- 44 It may naturally occasion surprise and 
disappointment,” continues his son, 44 that I 
should have to terminate here this account 
of my father’s experiments on steam naviga- 
tion ; that he did not follow up these pros- 
perous and decisive trials of its efficacy, 
with the same spirit and perseverance, which 
had been so conspicuous in many other in- 
stances, must for ever be matter of regret to 
his family, as it was to himself in the latter 
years of his life.” The fact, however, was, 
44 that he had to complain of the enormous 
expense in which he had been involved ; and 
I may be permitted to add,” continues his 
son, 44 that by this time my father, in the pro- 
secution of his various schemes of a purely 
public nature, and without the slightest 
chance or expectation of reimbursement, had 
expended upwards of thirty thousand pounds.” 
And, being by this time ardently engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, his attention was more 
easily turned from the objects of his former 
speculations, than those acquainted with his 
character would have been prepared to an- 
ticipate. 

44 Be that as it may, it cannot be anticipated 
that in point of fact he had fully established 
the practicability of propelling vessels of any 
size, by means of wheels or revolving pad- 
dles, and of adapting to these the powers of 
the steam engine, although, in the subor- 
dinate details of execution, great room re- 
mained for minor improvements. 

44 Of my father’s peculiar and undoubted 
merits as an inventor, I have,” continues his 
son, with a pardonable partiality, 44 endeavor- 
ed to give a fair and unvarnished account; 
and of the reality of that invention, as car- 
ried into actual practice in the years 1788 
and 1789, no demonstration more unequivo- 
cal can be desired than that, with his few 
but most satisfactory experiments, the prose- 
cution of this momentous discovery remain- 
ed suspended for many years, in a state of 
inactivity and neglect, till, at a period com- 
paratively recent, it was revived in America, 
and in this country, by persons who can be 
proved to have derived their first lights from 
the experiments at Dalswinton and at Car- 
ron. But I have felt no other desire than 
to record the facts immediately connected 
with my father’s operations, and to establish 
the priority of his claims to the credit of hav- 
ing originated, and carried into practical exe- 
cution, an improvement in the nautical art, 
by far the most important of which the pre- 
sent ago has to boast ; and the ultimate ef- 
fects of which, on the future intercourse of 
mankind, the most sanguine imagination 
would attempt in vain to predict.” 

The narrative which Mr« Miller gave of 
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his father’s attempt to construct a steamboat, motion of the wheel, would wash and injure I 
and from which we have made some copious its banks. In consequence, it was with great 
extracts, agrees with an account of the same reluctance laid up in a creek of the canal,! 
experiments which was given in a sketch of exposed for years to . public view, where 
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experiments which was given in a sketch of exposed for years to public view, where literary notices. 

navigation by steam, inserted in the Supple- Henry Bell from Glasgow, who also frequent- Litter XXXI.* 

raent to the Encyclopedia Britannica. ly inspected the steamboat at Carron, in Lexington , Kentucky, April 6 th. 

Symington, who appears to have been 1789, did also particularly examine this.” It was a beautiful day, that on which I left Cincin- 
more sanguine than his first patron, of the During the time that he was engaged in nat i . and whan, after crossing the Ohio at noon, I 
practicability of navigating vessels by steam, this experiment, Symington received a visit f ound myse if upon the Kentucky bank of the river, 
nearly twelve years after his experiments at from a Mr. Fulton, “ who,” says he, “ polite- ^ checked my horse to look back for a moment 
Dalswinton L*>ch, found an opportunity to ly made himself known, and candidly told opon the nob i e the fhir stream that bathed 

bring his scheme under the notice of a noble- me he was lately from North America, and its walls, i could not but admit that the amphitheatre 
man, who was zealous to encourage projects intended to return thither in a few months ; of green hills opposite to me did really shut in “ The 
which had for their object the improvement but having heard 1 of our steamboat operations, f h " d ^“l n lb * 

of inland navigation. Symington, who ima- he could not think of leaving the country f rom j tB elegant and profuse hospitalities, and to find 
gined that a boat moved by wheels could be without first waiting upon me, in expectation myself once more on horseback and alone, free to 
introduced with great economy, as a substi- of seeing the boat, and procuring such in- rove wherever fancy or caprice should lead me.—- 
tute for horses, in towing boats on canals, formation regarding it as I might be pleased Tli® “voice of Spring" had long I been i ^road m the 
succeeded in inducing Lord Dundas, of to communicate. He at the same time imen- Hand garden, in 

Kerse, to assist him to make an experiment, tioned, however advantageous such an inven- lhe | itde town c f Covington, seemed to rebuke the 
on a great scale, on the Forth and Clyde tion might be to Great Britain, it would cer- taste which had kept me so long within a city’s walls. 
Canal, with machinery, resembling in its tainly be more so to North America, on ac- From a green knoll on the edge of the village I took 
principle that of the Dalswinton model, but count of the many extensive navigable rivers hot look of the 

modified to suit the purpose which he had m that country. And as timber of the first wbic J | a y 0un g gj r i waa warbling te her piano in 
more immediately in contemplation. quality for building the vessels, as also for a pre tty cottage near, I struck down the side of a 

The result of this application, and thecha- fuel to the engines, could be purchased there grassy slope, and crossing a brook, soon found 
racter of his patron, may here be noticed with at a small expense, he was decidedly of myself riding through a tall wood on the high road 
reference to Symington on another account, opinion it could hardly fail, in a few years, to oTtb.ertiM the conn.' 

besides its connection with a history of his ex- become very beneficial to trade in that part try, which appeared to be generally heavily wooded, 
periment. From an expression in Miller’s nar- of the world ; and that his carrying the plan and’ broken up into undulations so short and frequent, 
rative, that his father was discouraged from to North America could not turn out other- as- to make the office of ploughing the hill-sides no 
proceeding farther from a feeling of disgust wise than to my advantage, as if I were in-f »in«cure. The “ pect ^ a nlr 

r A , \ i j • ® ® , * *. l. it ° 1 * j agreeable to me, however, alter being so leng upon 

at having been involved in unnecessary ex- dined to do it, both the making and supenn- t £ e pra j r j 6Bf u, a i i was not sorry to find but tit le 
penses, an inference might be drawn unfavo- tending of such vessels would naturally fall alteration in the scenery, when I arose aid advan- 


" wu.pitu.iA IB, ... uuui, O. vc. J ui uiy nine, tw IV picvcut MIC IAV.U pay ^ ^aht, bef ore I heard a voice from an en- 

common one ; and the estimates even of the any attention to those which might afterwards c i 08ure near the road, calling out, « Hallo, stranger ; 
most experienced mechanics will probably be constructed abroad. In compliance with I reckon you and I are cutting out for the same place; 
continue to differ widely from the final outlay, his earnest request, I caused the engine fire «o hold on a bit, and you shall have some company.", 
even although those artists have been expe- to be lighted up, and in a short time thereaf- before this considerate * * 

• r A A \ A . j road, I was overtaken by a young man oi genteel ap- 

nmentmg on their own means. ter put the steamboat m motion, and carrying who al dr6W up by my side and en- 

“ Mr. Miller,” says Symington, in his him four miles on the canal, returned to the tered into easy conversation, according to the cue. 
narrative, “ being very much engaged in place of starting, to the great astonishment of tom of the country. After riding a mile or two to- 
improving his estate in Dumfriesshire, and I Fulton and several gentlemen, who at our re- gcdier, he asked me if I would eat an apple, and, uj>- 
also employed in constructing large machi- quest came on board. During the above m lifted, I wa. 

nery, for the lead mines at Wanlockhead, tnp, Fulton asked me, 1 if I had any objec- not a little surprised to see him stop in front of a re. 
the idea of carrying the experiments at that tions to his taking notes respecting the steam- spectable looking house, and halloo till a half a dozen 
time any further was entirely given up, till boat V to which question, I said * none and negroes made their appearance from the log cabins 
meeting with the late Thomas Lord Dundas, after putting several pointed questions re- a f ou “ d th ® d< *?*’ , " LitT/’w who 1 ' admcecTbe' 
of Kerse, who wished that 1 would construct spectmg the general construction and effect f ore thereat, “has your master got any apples in the 
a steamboat for dragging vessels on the of the machine, which I answered in a most house." •* Only a few barrels left, young master.** 
Forth and Clyde Canal, instead of horses, explicit manner, he jotted down, particularly, “ Well, then, bring us a dozen." A large basket 
Agreeably to his Lordship’s request, a series every thing then described, with his own re- containing as many of the ** w ® 

p • . H / 6 4 . . * „ ’ . . , „ stow about our persons, was, a moment after, brought 

of experiments, which cost nearly three marks upon the boat “ but he seems,” to ^ ^ ^ held up t0 ^ aB we gat on 

thousand pounds, were set on foot in 1801, says Symington, “to have been altogether horseback ; and, after dividing the contents between 
and ending in 1802, upon a larger scale forgetful of this, as, notwithstanding his fair us, I was very naturally about to pay for them, but 
(than those on Dalswinton Loch) and more promises, I never heard anything more of the young gentleman told me that I would only insult 
improved plan, having a steam cylinder him till reading in a newspaper an account for wh!T“ no Kentucki^ 

twenty-two inches diameter, and four feet of his death.” would be brute enough to refuse a stranger." 

stroke, which proved itself very much adapt- From these facts, the author of the sketch My companion soon after parted from me, and en- 

ed for the intended purposes. Having pre- thinks it is very evident Symington was the tering a deep wood, I was so much engaged in lia- 

viously made various experiments in March, first person who had the merit of successfully teni ?? t0 * he ® 

, orkf , J A , x? In. j i ¥ J i • . iL . * marking the shrubs and flowers that were putting 

1802, on the Forth and Clyde Canal, Lord applying the power of the steam engine to f ort b their virgin blossoms around me, that I insensi- 

Dundas and several other gentlemen being on the propulsion of vessels, and that there can b jy deviated from the turnpike (so called) and took a 
board, the steam packet took in tow two be but one opinion, that, in its influence on road which after an hour’s riding through a romantic 
loaded vessels, each of seventy tons burden, the fate of a most ingenious man, there exist- forest, brought me up • at last by a mill, ybere I l e ®rnt 
and moved with great ease through the ca- ed not enterprise enough in Scotland te en- whl^h myT*^ now 

nal, a distance of nineteen and a half miles courage this excellent artisan to repeat his j ed j n recovering the main road, left me nothing to 
in six hours, although the whole time it blew interesting and important experiments on the regret in having thus added to my journey. It was 
a strong breeze right a-head of us, so much river Clyde. watered by a deep hreok, along whose steep banks 

so, that no other vessels could move to wind- About the time Symington had abandoned red-bud a " d p ^ .urrarious alnainff 
ward in the canal that day but those we had his experiments, M. Des Blanc, a watch- hiJJ^which the glare of noon had driven fronfthe 
in tow, which put beyond the possibility ef a maker at Trevoux, had built a steamboat, L 

doubt the utility of the scheme in canals and and made some experiments with it on the * The publication of “ A Winter in the West” 

rivers, and ultimately in open seas. Though river Soane. The first attempts were so having been determined upon, the tour intervening 

m this state of forwardness, it was opposed successful as to bring forth the Marquis de J be Ohio, and the various points of interest around 
by some narrow-minded proprietors of the JoufiVoi, with his prior claim; the final re- Cincinnati, with a sketch of the society in that beau- 
canal, under a very mistaken idea that the suit, however, was as hapless as the Mar- ful town, have been reserved for publication in a 
undulation of the water, occasioned by the quis’s. ®ore compact form. 
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road tide and open fields far into the forest, kept here 
the woods alive with mnaic. 

My path, at first but little more than an Indian (rail, 
widened at last into something like a wagon road ; 
and I came finally to a number of log cabins, scatter- 
ed along the road at some distance from each other. 
Near one of one, I was not a little struck at seeing 
an old gray-headed negro ploughing the few aeres 
which surrounded the miserable shantee, while a 
stout, hale looking fellow of forty was lounging indo- 
lently in his rude and dirty doorway. It was the first 
object I had seen to remind me unpleasantly that I 
was now in a slave State. 

A pretty cottago, with some shrubbery around it, 
stood near the spot where I regained the highway 
toward sunset; and near at hand was a small grave 
yard, protected from the road by a slight fence, with 
a rank growth of weeds along its border. Pausing a 
moment to observe the various rude memorials to the 
dead that reared their gray heads in the yellow sun- 
light, my attention was fixed by a young fair-haired 
girl of sixteen, kneeling by the side of a new made 
grave, and bending her head toward the recent sod, 
apparently in an attitude of prayer. Upon looking 
more narrowly, however, I discovered that she was 
only engaged in planting flowers around a spot which 
was probably hallowed in her affections. Her bon- 
net was thrown back upon her shoulders ; and there 
was nothing to screen her features from view except 
the long hair, which waved in locks of gold on either 
side of her pensive countenance, which — so intently 
was she bent upon her graceful task — was only com- 
pletely exposed when she raised her head, as if start- 
led by the sound of my horse’s hoofs, as I moved from 
the spot. 

The evening had completely settled in upon the 
lower grounds as I looked from an eminence down 
into the little valley whence rose the white chimnies 
of the house where I was to pass the night. It stood 
in straggling and broken form, one story in height, 
on the margin of a lively brook, which rattled along 
the base of the hill ; the various buildings compre- 
hended in the mansion making quite an imposing ap- 
pearance as they extended ineir low and irregular 
front along the road side.^There was a fence of rough 
slabs, whitewashed, about ten feet in front of the 
porch, with a number of difffrent lengths placed up- 
right near it, to answer the double purpose of a horse 
block to mount from and a style to cross the fence 
with. A limpiog gray-headed negro received my 
horse at the door, while the landlord took my saddle- 
bags, and ushered me into a wainscotted and white- 
washed chamber, where another traveler, who had 
arrived but a few minutes before me, was comfort- 
ing himself with the contents ol a pitcher of cider, 
which stood at his elbow. "Come, sir, come,” he 
exclaimed, upon myentrace — "Come, sir, take a 
drink ; this cider goes very well after an evening 
ride.’* 0 Help yourself, stranger," added the land- 
lord, *' while I tote your plunder into the other room." 
Then, while I joined the cider drinker in his thin po. 
tations, the landlord soon returned, and finding that 
my ipmediate destination was Lexington, he told me, 
witnan air of great satisfaction, that “ I would have 
company all the way, for that that gentleman was go. 
ing on in the morning.” The other, a plain farmer, 
with whom I had now exchanged some common, 
places about agriculture, which nearly exhausted my 
stock of information on that subject, rejoined with 
animation that he was very glad I was going his 
way, as “ he allowed the gentleman to be right good 
company, and he did not mistrust but what we'd have 
a tip-top time of it." 

The faintest streakings of dawn were hardly per- 
ceptible in the east when our horses were brought to 
the door the next morning ; and mounting by the light 
of the young moon, which showed like a mere gosh 
in the blue vesture of heaven, we moved in a brisk trot 
from the door of the hostelrie. The twilght seemed 
to be losing its sorobreness as we gained the top of 
the opposite hill ; and then entering a wood of an 
cient beeches , . the ehirp of the grey squirrel, and 
the grating call of the ma-ma-twa, or cat-bird, impa- 
tient to commence his morning soog v rivalling in 
sweetness the finest music of the woods, foretold 
the approach of day ; and, indeed, the sun was alrea- 
dy up, and the wild bee humming around the blos- 
soms of a majestic tulip tree, as we emerged from the 
foresf*beneath its gnarled branches that extended 
across the road, and framed in a miniature view of 
cultivated country below us, whose aspect beneath 
the uprising sun was perfectly delicious. "Save 
your praises, stranger, until you get twenty miles 
nearer to Lexington,” criod my companion, as I gave 
loose to my admiration and delight in no measured 
terms. The scenery of thia part of Kentucky re- 
minded me much oi that in the eastern section of 


Putnam county in the State of New York. Therel 
were the same abrupt hills, cultivated apparently tol 
the utmost, wherever their inclination was not too 
great for the plough, and having all their steep places 
covered with a vigorous growth of forest trees, 
while pt every interval between their bases some 
saucy brook would make its presence known as it 
capered along over the stones that paved its path to 
some more majestic and tranquil stream. 

It was high noon when I approached the environs 
of Georgetown, and looked down from an eminence 
on the banks of the Elkhorn — a pretty winding stream 
about fifty yards wide — upon its beautiful race- 
course. It was an immense meadow of the finest 
and firmest turf, studded here and there with noble 
elms and sycamores the original growth of the forest 
and having two sides bounded by the river, while 
thickly inclosed grounds, scattered copses, or sunny 
slopes, waving with new wheat, gave repose to 
the eye upon, the remaining two. The town itself 
looked very flourishing, and appeared to be well 
, built, chiefly of brick ; but wishing to reach Lex- 
ington early in the evening, I rode directly 
through it. 

The country now became much more level, and 
the soil richer than any I had seen since crossing 
the Ohio. The inclosures, too, were all in better 
order, and I now, for the first time, saw some 
of those beautiful wooded pastures, which, as they 
are the pride of Kentucky, are peculiar, I believe, 
to this State.. An occasional villa, embosomed in 
trees and shrubbery, was soon after observable. 
The distance at which they stood from the road in- 
dicating the taste of their proprietors in one es- 
sential point, while it left one to guess how it 
had displayed itself in others. The frequency of 
these tasteful residences continued increasing, until 
the collection at last assumed the appearance of a 
village, and finally, after travelling a few hun. 
dred yards on a M’ Ad unsized road, I found my 
self riding over paved streets 'through the beautiful- 
town of Lexington, the various gardens and shrub 
bery around the doors of the houses leading one so 
insensible into the business parts of the town, that 
you are in the heart of the place before becoming 
aware that you have passed the suburbs. The town, 
which is regularly laid out upon a level plot of 
ground, is well built of brick and wood, and has the 
sidewalks of its broad streets almost invariably 
lined with ornamental trees; so that, with the nu- 
merous vacant lots cultivated as gardens, and in 
which even thus early, the song of the mocking- 
bird may be heard, Lexington approaches nearer 
to the rua in urbe than any town of its aize the* I 
have seen. 

Soon after entering the town, my fellow traveller 
drew up his horse by my side, and mentioning that 
" we must part here, perhaps never to meet again, 
stranger," he, for the first time, enquired my address 
with some interest, and took a very kind farewell of 
me. He was a plain and unpretending man, in very 
moderate circumstances, and spoke upon few ether 
subjects besides religion, slavery, and the state of 
agriculture in Kentucky ; but the attention with which 
I listened to the exposition of his views, while study- 
ing him as a fair representative of one of the most 
important classes in the community, seemed suffi- 
ciently to have won his good opinion ; and I must 
say. that if the farmers of Kentucky are generally 
gifted with the same conscientiousness and modera- 
tion, with equal liberality and desire for improve- 
ment, they will compare to advantage with the cul- 
tivators of the soil in any part of the Union. Nor 
have I as yet, since crossing the Ohio, met with any 
of those '* half-horse and half-alligator” characters, 
which flourishing for a few years on the banks of the 
Mississippi, have now for the most pan withdrawn 
themselves beyond the frontiers, or live chiefly in the 
imagination ©f those who confound the wild boat, 
men of the western waters with the far different peo- 
ple who dwell upon their borders. 

1 am now established for a few days at Postle- 
thwaite's Hotel in the centre of the city of Lexing- 
ton, and will give you, in my next, the result of va- 
rious excursions which I meditate in the neighbor- 
hood. H. 


Toe Earthquake in South America. — A newspa- 
per, brought by the Orbit, Captain MoncriefT, from 
Jamaica, contains some additional particulars of this 
dreadful calamity. 

Pasto, 22 d Feb . 1834 I have to inform you that 

the town of Santiago, adjoining the parish of Sibundoi, 
situated to the east, and at the distance of 12 or 14 
| leagues, was built over a hidden volcano, which burst 
Ion the 28th ult. at 7 o'clock in the monftng. The 


earth shook so violently, that that alone ruined the 
ancient Rio Bomba, which may afford you some 
means of drawing a comparison. A run of land about 
3 leagues long and 2 broad, sunk, with the forest 
which covered it ; and its superficies presents now 
the aspect of a savanna, covered with stones and sand. 
Although the trees which covered the spot were as 
old as the world, there has not a root of them remain- 
ed, nor even a leaf to indicate the place where they 
stood. 

During 24 hours that the earth shook without ceas- 
ing for one instant, the town and environs were ren- 
dered a heap of ruins ; the cottages of the peasants 
were swallowed up by the earth which yawned at 
every point, and the churches of Santiago and Sa- 
bundoi were ruined, and also my house, under the 
ruins ofwhich I was buried. But, as if by a miracle 
I escaped from my sepulchre; for the same convul- 
sion which swallowed up my house, threw it up after- 
wards upon the superficies of the earth, and I then 
managed to get out, although I was dreadfully crip- 
pled. The waves which the earth formed, rolled, in 
every sense of the word, similar to those of the sea, 
and to as great a height as happens when the ocean 
is enraged by a tempest. Eighty persona were swal- 
lowed up by them, with all their live stock ; and the 
only ones that could escape were those of us who 
were able to run up a hill, which, although it shook 
as well as the rest, did not sink, neither did the wav- 
ing of the earth affect it. Pedro Leon Y Lopez. 

From Canton. — By the fast sailing ship Horatio, 
Capt. Howland, which sailed on the 2d of March, 
Canton papers have been received here dating only 
three and a half months back. They contain, how. 
ever, but little news. The paper of the latest date 
says, ** We hear from native authority that another 
disturbance has broken out amongst the hill tribes 
on the borders of Canton Province, near Leen-chow. 
Troops, it is said, have been ordered to the spot for 
the purpose of reducing them to submission .” 

The expulsion of the Catholic missionaries from 
Macao, appears to have been founded upon an old 
claim set up by the king of Portugal to permit no 
Roman Catholic missionaries to visit Asia, without 
his royal license being first obtained. 

The last week has been prolific in arrivals, con. 
sisting of no less than three American vessels from 
England ; one ef them Amanda, sailed so lately as 
the 18th October, from London, brings only three 
news papers, which contain nothing of interest. The 
other ships are the Alert, sailed 15th September 
from London and the Philip 1st from Liverpool, 30th 
September ; the packets of neither of which are yet 
delivered. 

Report states that a leading house in London had 
sent off a courier in July last, with despatches for 
Canton, by the overland route through Russia and 
Siberia, in the hope of arriving before the ships then 
sailing. We think it difficult to believe, howevtr, 
that an undertaking so unlikely to accomplish the 
object in view, should have been seriously contem. 
plated, far less attempted. 

We learn that the Russian State Councillor, Fass, 
Secretary to the Russian Academy of Sciences, was 
about to set out from St. Petersburg *o Pekin, through 
the eastern Siberia, and had determined to devote 
three years to the journey. 

Steam Communication with Suez . — Wc are happy 
to observe that effectual measures have been at 
length resolved upon to establish a steam communi- 
cation with Suez, not only from Bombay, but also 
from Bengal. 

The intention aapears to be that four quarterly 
trips shall be made in the year, two by the govern- 
ment steamer Hugh Lindsay from Bombay, and two 
by the private steamer Forbes, from Calcutta. , 

From Jamaica. — The ship Orbit, from Kingston, 
has brought files of papers to the 21st uli. Nothing 
important can be gathered from them in regard to the 
complexion of affairs in the English islands. 

"Our accounts” says a Kingston paper of May 
16th, "from the country by yesterday’s post are 
neither flattering nor disheartening. Some corres- 
pondents dread the approach of the first of August, 
While others anticipate happier times. We hope the 
latter will not prove false prophets. It is pleasant to 
hear that the Police force is organizing with a great- 
er rapidity than was expected : yet some complain of 
pay, dec. When the House meets, their first duty 
will bo to settle this question. 

The Despatch states, that the Marquis of Sligo 
was much indisposed. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 


H. M. ship Forte arrived at Kingston on the 14th 
from Barbadoes, with £90,000 sterling, all in shil- 
lings and sixpences, which had been transhipped 
from H. M. ship Belvidera. A Kingston paper of 
the 20th says : “ The quantity of specie issued on 
Saturday by the Receiver General, appears to have 
given new life to the city. Change now being afford- 
ed, complaints will nccessarilycease.” 

There has been a total failure of the plantain crop 
in Demarara. 

The Legislature of Tortola have adopted resolu- 
tions expressive of their entire disapprobation of the 
Emancipation Act, and of the arrangements of the 
Government for the distribution of the compensation 
money. 

Kingston, April 28 to Mat 2 #. — MV. Christie, 
and his boy, are supposed to have been drowned 
near Green Bay, as the boat, paddle, &c. had been 
found. 

Sfanish-Town, April 25. — A party of gentlemen, 
consisting of eight, headed by John Sterling, Esq. 
proceeded about one o'clock this morning, from this 
Town to the wood above Tulloch's Estate, and ad 
joining Keith Hall, the property of J. G. Vidal, Esq. 
in St. Thomas in the Vale, for the purpose of break- 
ing up the haunt of a band of desperate runaways, 
located in the midst of that extensive wood, who 
have been for some time committing depredations 
on the adjoining properties to a very great extent, es- 
pecially among the cattle. These gentlemen, after 
a very fatiguing search in the woods, discovered 
their haunt, surrounded their huts, and after a des- 
perate resistance, succeeded in capturing ten of the 
gang, among whom was (by her allegation) a free 
woman. Several shots were fired by these brigands, 
and they resisted, with sword in hand , their assail- 
ants ; the latter, however, as above stated, mastered 
them, not without being unavoidably obliged to in- 
flict some woands upon three or four of them. They 
then searched their huts and found the carcases of 
four beeves cut up, and a quantity of arms, ammu- 
nition, Slc. The gallant little corpa having fired 
their huts, brought them and their booty into town. 

Mr. Joseph Tyrell, has commenced an action a- 
gainst tbe Editor of the Jamaica Despatch, and laid 
his damages at 50001 ; Mr. T. having been accused 
in said paper of ill-treating Mr. John Scott. 

The Jamaica Advertiser of May 20, says — The 
quantity of Specie issued by the Receiver-General 
on Saturoay, appears to have given new life to the 
city. Change being now afforded, complaints will 
necessarily cease. 

Hector Mitchell, Esq. Mayor of Kingston, had 
been upset in his carriage, and considerably but not 
dangerously hurt. 

The Ship of war Forte, Com. Pell, had arrived 
at Kingston from Barbadoes, with 90,0001. in silver, 
which sum arrived there in the Belvidere from Eng- 
land. 


Latest feom Europe. — By the packet ship Orphe 
us, arrived at this port on Saturday, we have received 
our files of English papers to May the 16th. The 
foreign news contained in them is of trifling amount, 
and not very interesting in its quality. 

The Cotton Market continues to disappoint mer- 
cantile expectation, and to rise under tbe pressure of 
great arrivals. The sales continued large. 

A great meeting has been held in London by the 
dissenters, for the purpose of petitioning Parliament 
for an entire separation of Church and State. 

Paris, it is stated, cannot be said to be tranquil. 

Accident at Toulon . — In the Chamber of Deputies 
on Wednesday, M. Eschesseriaux begged leave to 
remind the Chamber of an unfortuneate event which 
took place at Toulon the day of the King’s .ete, when 
an American frigate in that port fired seven times 
upon a French vessel called Le Suffren, and killed 
two of the crew. He was inclined to think that this 
misfortune must have been the result of mistake or 
accident. As a proof of this, I shall read a letter 
written by the captain of the American frigate to the 
Maritine Prefect. It is as follows : — “ Sir. It is with 
the profondest regret, that on my arrival from Mar- 
seilles I learned the sad accident occasioned by the 
salute given by my frigate injhonor of the King’s 
fete. It is impossible for mo to express what I feel 
upon this occasion. To understand it, I beg of y m 
to put yourself ior a moment in my situation, and I 
beg of you to except the most positive assurance I 
can give you of the profound grief of all the officers 
and crews of tbe American vessels who were at 
Toulon when this faial accident happened.” The 
letter then states, that the man whose maligenee had 


caused the accident had been put under arrest, and 
should be brought to a court martial. The captain 
terminates his letter by entreating, that as a testimo- 
ny of the regret felt for the accident, a sum of 5,000f., 
which bad been subcribed by the officers and crews 
of boath the American vessels, should be given to 
the families of the sufferers. 

“ Accounts from Alexandria give the most grati- 
lying details respecting Egypt. Mehemet Ali con- 
tinues forwarding with unremitting energy the work 
of 4 this interesting country's regeneration, and adopt, 
ing measures to increase his revenues, and to im- 
prove bis army and navy. Egypt’s prosperity being 
entirely regulated by the Nile’s foundation, and this 
being very irregular, the Pacha has taken the wise 
determination of establishing, at the point of the 
Delta, locks, which, by commanding ,thc river's 
waters, will insure their annual rise. The beneficial 
results of this important undertaking are incalcula- 
ble. A Polytechnic school for the formation of offi. 
cers, has by his orders been established at Roulac. 
The Professors of Mathematics, Drawing, Natural 
Philosophy, Slc. are Europeans. 

The establishment of Railways across the Isthmus 
of Sues is in contemplation. A report, stating the 
probably advantageous results of this undertaking, 
has been, after. his, own request, submitted to the 
Pacha’s consideration. 

The Sultan seeing himself, contrary to the most 
formal assurances, not only abandoned by his preten- 
ded friends — the English and French— -but hearing 
ing them unblushingly express the high satisfaction 
the conduct of the Emperor towards him had given 
them, has reluctently ratified the treaty of St. Pe- 
tersburg. In remuneration of the important services 
which, as he is taught to believe, Achmet Pacha has 
has confierred upon his country, his Highness has 
granted him, for life, the revenues of the district of 
Bolou and Gatstamboli, in Asia Minor. 

France. 

“ Conflicts between the students who frequent the 
Ouinguetteo (tea-gardens,) in the quarter of Mont 
Parnasse, and the police, and betweeu the populace 
and some soldiers of the 35th regiment, toek place 
on Thursday last, outside the barriers, and appear, 
indeed, to be of hourly occurrence. Great numbers 
of arrests and domiciliary visits continue in Paris and 
throughout France. On the other hand, the Cham- 
ber of Peers daily discharge scores of prisoners a- 
gainst whom no evidence appears on the investiga- 
tion of their cases. Dr. Gervais and the Editor of 
the Messager having refused to go to trial on Satur- 
day, they were condemned respectively to fines of 
1000 francs, and to imprisonment for an alleged li- 
bel on tbe police. A new trial will be the conse- 
quence of this curious proceeding. We regrot to 
learn that very serious apprehensions are entertained 
for the oonsequences of the first public discussion of 
the late melancholy events in Paris.” 

The lato affair At Lyons. — Official returns from 
the Arsenal of the quantity of ammunition con- 
sumed during the six days of fighting : — 2,304 can- 
nen shot — 360,000 cartridges (presumed musket) 
— 580 kilogrammes, or nearly 1,200 English pounds 
of gunpowder, for mines and petards. 

The National Guard of Tarbes and of twenty dis 
tricts in the neighborhood of Lyons, have been dis- 
solved. 

The Courrier de Lyons of Tuesday etatcs, that on 
Sunday last a numerous body of working-dycrs as- 
sembled at a public house on the Quai de Bon Ren 
contOe, for the purpose as it was presumed, for 
forming 4 a combination for an increase of wages. — 
They were, however, immediately surrounded by the 
police, aided by strong detachments of troops, and 22 
of them seized and taken to prison. A powerful sen. 
sation was created in that quarter of the town, but 
it does not appear that any excesses were committed. 

Paris, May 11. — The budget was voted yesterday 
en masse , by a majority of 241 against 70. The a- 
mount fixed for the general expenses, is 1,030,090,- 
547 francs, and for the special credit allotted to pub- 
lie works, 27,590,000 francs, not including the sup- 
plementary credit, which Soult has demanded, and 
will obtain, of thirty-six millions, to increase the effec- 
tive army to 420,000 men in these piping times of 
peace. 

Cholera in Paris,-- Seme of the French medical 
jonrnals state a certain number of cases of cholera 
have been met with in Paris during the last month ; 
it does not appear, however, that they have been ol 
reat severity; indeed, from those which are given in 
etail, they should be disposed to say that the dis- 
ease was no more than is usually met with when 
the weather becomes warm, and such as would not 
have attracted the slighteetjiotice anterior to tbe ir- 
ruption of tbe more formidable disease from the east. 


Germany. 

Amsterdam, May 6. — According to intelligence 
from Frankfort, dated 3d May, which we have re- 
ceived to-day, some disturbances took place there on 
the night of the 2d. Some students confined in the 
guard-house broke out, tho soldiers fired on them, 
and the report having caused a great multitude to 
collect, many citizens fell victims to the fury of the 
soldiers. Ten innocent persons, it is said, were kill- 
ed in this manner. Three students lost their livee, 
and two escaped. 

London, May 14.— A fatal affray took place at 
Frankfort on the 6th instant, between the populace 
and the armed force of the city. Three soldiers 
were killed, and it became necessary that the Prus- 
sian and Austrian troops should occupy the city to 
prevent further effusion of blood. 

Extract of a letter of the 6th inst. from Frank- 
fort: — “The unfortunate occurrences of the 3d 
instant have created great ferment here. Tbe Se- 
nate, the' Legislative body, the burghers, and the 
armed force of the town, particularly the Company 
of Chasseurs, cry out against one another with daily 
increasing acrimony. Yesterday morning, at 7 
o’clock, the funeral of Frederick Schreiner, a black- 
smith, who was killed before the constable’s guard 
house, was followed to the burying -ground, which is 
about half a league from the town, by a very great 
crowd of people. In the course of the day several 
serious disturbances occurred at the public houses 
in the suburbs, in which two men were killed and 
several seriously wounded. Similar disorders arose 
in the commune of Bornheim, where also blood was 
shed. At nightfall a large body of Austrians enter- 
ed the Zeil, the central street, and succeeded in 
clearing away the multitude which surrounded the 
guard-house, uttering desperate threats. An as- 
sembly of the burghers of Frankfort have agreed 
upon a petition to the Senate and Legislative body, 
complaining of the police, the officer ef the guard, 
and the soldiers, who fired upon the people. It is 
said to have been signed by 800 of the wealthy citi- 
zens, and there is every reason to apprehend that tbe 
irritation will continue to increase until satisfaction 
is granted.” 

Spain and Portugal. 

London, 12th May. — It now tarns oat that the a 
count of the embaraation ol Don Carlos for Eng. 
land, at least at the time and in the manner de- 
scribed, is a fabrication. From the quarter, how- 
ever, in which it was circulated, there can be no 
doubt that such a piece ef intelligence was trana- 
mitted by the telegraph to Paris, and that the op- 
probium therefore of such an infamous deception 
does not rest on this side of the Channel. At pre- 
sent the whole affair is involved in so much mystery 
that it is impt^sible even to form a conjecture of the 
exact origin of it, but every one in any way con. 
nected with Spain, is highly indignant at tbe impu- 
tation, and will not spare any trouble to bring the an- 
chors of it to light. 

Aranjuez, May 5. — The treaty of alliance between 
England and France and the two kingdoms of the 
Peninsula has, probably, been already laid before the 
House of Cemmens. The details have aot yet been 
published in this country, although some illdefined 
rumors have got into circulation on the subject. 

The Portuguese question may now be said to be 
settled, and the affairs of the Peninsula generally 
must henceforth lose much of the interest which has 
hitherto attached to them. It is true there are 
croakers at Araiyeus who makes themselves heard 
as loudly as in other places, and who seem to take a 
perverse delight in anticipating the horrors ot a 
general war. The departure of M. Liebermann, tbe 
Ministor of Prussia, from Madrid, without leaving 
behind him a Chargd d’ Affaires, as the Neapolitan 
Minister had done, has served to give some color to 
tnese alarms. Among better informed people, how. 
ever, it is not doubted that the northern alliance will 
acquiesce very quietly in the new arrangements, and, 
like certain ill-tempered curs, however much they 
may growl for a little, will only fawn tbe more they 
are beaten. 

In pursuance of a new arrangement, a strong 
Spanish force has marched to the relief of tbe Portu. 
guese General, the Baron Bemordo de Sa. Bogts of 
draught and burden and every sort of wheel carriage 
to be found near the frontier has been pressed into 
the service of the expedition, so that we may daily 
expect to hear that a blow has been struck in Portu- 
gal, which if promptly followed up, will not only de- 
cide the fate of the Usurper, but with him the hopes 
of the pretender to the Spanish throne. 

In the mean time, it is but too evident that these 
more vigorons measure have not been begun a sin. 
gle day too soom The latest inteligenee from the 
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•eat of war in the northern pronvincea it far from 
being of a flattering description. The despatch of 
Quesada is undestood by those who are best ac- 
quainted with the subject as little better than an 
•pology for a very serious defeat. 

Latest from Europe. — By the] Sovereign, Capt. 
Griswold ; the Eagle, Captain Lyon ; and the Henri 
IV., Captain Castoff,— we have received European 
papers to the 20th ult. With much speculation upon 
the affairs of the continent, they contain hardly p fact 
of interest enough to copy. 

The dates from Paris are to May 15th. Arrests, 
particularly of editors, continued to be frequent. 

Two extraordinary votes or credit for the War De. 
partment, amounting to about £890,000 sterling, 
were agreed to by the Chamber of Deputies on Tues. 
day ; one portion of it, however, by a majority of 54 
only. 

Paris May 15. — The King has granted from his 
privy purse the sum of 10,000fr. to be distributed at 
Lyons amongst the innocent victims at the late riots. 

The Bill introduced into the House of Commons 
for the repeal of the Septennial Act has been lost, 
but the minority was so respectable in numbers, that 
the passage of a similar measure at no distant day is 
very probable. Ministers opposed the measure.— 
On the subject of Portuguese affairs. Lord Palmerston 
stated, in answer to some questions that were put to 
him in the House, “that a treaty which related te 
the affairs of the Peninsula had been signed by the 
Plenipotentiaries of England, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, and that as soon as it should be ratified it 
would be laid on the table of the house ; that the 
ratifications of three of the parties had been received 
in London ; that the approaching arrival of the ratifi- 
cation of Portugal had been officially announced, and 
that it might be confidently expected that the vessel 
bearing it would reach England in a few days. 

At the levee of the King of England, on the 7th 
ult.. Captain R. F. Stockton and Lieut. Alex. Slidell, 
of the United States Navy, were presented by Mr. 
Vail, the United States Chargl de* Affaires. 

The cotton market continued in a very animated 
state, with a gradual advance in prices. 

From Europe. — By the packet ship Silas Richards, 
Capt. Nye, which sailed from Liverpool on the 24th 
ult. we have received our files of English papers up 
to that date. 

The only news of especial interest is the decease 
of the true patriot and friend of liberty, General La. 
fayette, of which our readers will find an account 
on page 384. 

Liverpool, Mat 24. — On Thursday week the an. 
nual debate on the septennial act took place, on the 
motion of Mr. Tennyson. After a sharp discussion 
-—distinguished for very little argument and very many 
words— the motion was lost by a majority of 50. 

It is generally rumored that ministers and Mr. 
O'Connell have come, or are coming, to some sort of 
a compromise on the Irish tithe bill. It is pretty 
certain that Sir Francis Burdett and Lord Rbringten 
have communicated with the member for Dublin on 
this point ; and it is said that Sir Henry Parnell has 
been employed by ministers to negotiate the matter. 
It is supposed that if the appropriation clause be not 
adopted this session, it will be left over for subae 
quent consideration, which, no doubt, would end in 
its adoption. Mr. O'Connell has just addressed a 
letter to the editor of the Dublin Pilot. Speaking 
of ministers, he says 

14 They have solemnly pledged .the Parliament to 
remove 1 the just complaints' of the people of Ireland. 
A cabinet minister— one of the first in rank, and one 
of the highest in talent — has publicly and unequivo- 
cally declared that the tithe system in Ireland, as it 
relates to the established church in its present form, 

4 is a just complaint.* Shall it be redressed ? Alas ! 

I fear not. But why should I fear either alternative ? 
If this 4 just complaint' be redressed, then the people 
of Ireland will have obtained a great , a solid, a per- 
manent advantage. If it be not redressed, then the 
honest, the undismayed repealers, will, with the, 
point to the falsification of the Address, and, exclaim- 
ing against * the living lie,' feel more deeply how 
impossible it will be to expect justice from any other 
than a domestic legislature. * * * For my part, 
1 am ready to make every sacrifice to obtain the ful- 
filment of that promise.” 

The newspapers say that Mr. O'Connell is to be 
made Master of the Rolls in Ireland. At present , 
we suspect that this is a premature announcement. 
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If ministers will stop “ agitation" by doing justice to 
Ireland, we do not see why the best lawyer in Ire- 
land — which O'Cohnell is — should not be placed on 
that bench which Curran occupied. 

[From the National , May 20. J 

Spain — A letter from Madrid, of the 17th, says : 

“ Our President of the Council has just transmit- 
ted an official note to the Representatives of the 
Powers which have not yet recognized our Queen, 
inviting them to do so immediately, because, since 
the death of King Ferdinand, the Sovereigns have 
had ample time to convince themselves that the 
Spanish nation considers Isabella as Queen both de 
facto .and de jure , and that the weak minority which 
is fighting in Navarre in the name of Don Carlos, is 
not a party, but a faction. Should this recognition 
not be immediately made, the President of the 
Council intimates to those that may refuse, that they 
may apply for their passports in 24 hours. 

“The Foreign Ministers, doubtless, after con- 
certing together, replied, that they expected tbe or- 
ders of their Cabinet on the communication which 
had just been addressed to them, at the same time 
as a copy of the Royal Statute. The Papal Nuncio, 
who received a similar communication, has answered 
to the same effect. This act of our Ministry is not 
public, but you may consider it as certain that it was 
previously discussed with the Plenipotentaries of 
France and Englalid. 

“Since the treaty of offensive and defensive alii- 
ance between France, England and Portugal, has| 
been made known here, our troops ne longer content 
themselves with seeking in Portugal after a grotes- 
que Pretender ; they combat the Miguelites in con- 
cert with the Generals of' Don Pedro. 

44 General Quesada, greatly mortified by his late 
defeat near Vilteria, has taken the field with 6,300 
men, to combat Zumalacarreguy. The Gove rment 
has just given orders to all the columns in Old Cas- 
tile, on the banks of the Douro, and in part of Ar- 
; ragon, to proceed by forced marches to his assistance. 
Part of our garrison is gone to take up positions on 
the road to Burgos, and to cover the points which the 
other troops have left." 

A courier arrived yesterday from Constantinople 
with the answer of Admiral Roussin to the despatch 
announcing bis appointment as Minister of Marine.— 
The Admiral entreats his Majesty to permit him ,to 
retain the Embassy at Constantinople. In conse. 
quence Admiral Jacob has been appointed Minister 
of the Marine and the Colonies, and last night took 
the oath in the presence of the King. The Ordon- 
nance by which the above appointment is made ap- 
pears in the Moniteur of this morning. 

Virnna, May 6. — We know for* certain that the 
Poles are to leave Switzerland. It seems that the 
measures adopted by the adjacent states have render, 
•d the Confederation much more disposed to listen to 
the well-founded remonstrances that have been ad- 
dressed to it. In this case it acts conformably to its 
own interest ; for what would become of its foreign 
commerce if all the issues were closed against it. In. 
terest is paramount to principles, and whatever at. 
tachment to the cause of the Poles may exist even 
at Berne inQa'certain party, it must give way to neces- 
sity. 

Brussels, May 19. — The Court will go into 
mourning for a month, on account of the death of 
the Prince Royal. 

The remains of the Prince will be embalmed, and 
deposited in the Church of St. Gudule, in the sepul- 
chral vault of the Dukes of Brabant. It is supposed 
that tbe funeral will not take place for several days. 
It was at first contemplated to inter the remains of 
the Prince in the Cathedral of Malines, but it has 
been decided that they shall be transferred to Brus- 
sels. 

Their Majesties saw nobody the day before yes. 
terday. We are told it would be found difficult to 
form an idea of the profound affliction which they 
feel at the loss of the first fruit of their union. The 
King was obliged to make a great effort to sign 
some of the letters of notification laid before him by 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. The Ministers and 
several persons high in office went to Lacken, but 
could not be admitted. The Theatres will be closed j 
for three dava. 

The sepulchral vault of the Dukes of Brabant, in 
the chancel of the church of St. Gudule, was opened 
on the 19th. Several tombs and numerous epitaphs 
of the ancient Dukes of Brabant were found ; one in 
particular, of the date of 1380, in a perfect state of 
preservation. On the tomb was deposited an enor- 
mous silver sword, with the arms of Brabant chased 
on it ; on another tomb is a gold vase, with the arms 
of Austria, containing the heart of the Archduke Er- 


nest, who died Governor.Ceneral of the Netherlande 
at the end of the 16th century. 


SUMMAHY. 

Dr. Jones, in a letter to Professor Silliman, states 
that there is a colony of Gipsies in Louisiana. They 
were brought overby the French at an early period, 
and colonized. Tuey have lost, however, their 
wandering gipsey habits, and attend to regular busi. 
ness. Their complexion is darker than the French, 
and they still call themselves gipsies or Egyptians. 

A new Muzxle. — In the Select Council on Th«rs- 
dry evening last, as we learn from the Philadelphia 
Gazette, Mr. Meredith introduced an ordinance, cal- 
culated more effectually than those now in existence, 
to secure our citizens against the dangers apprehen- 
ded from dogs in the summer season- It provides 
that after the first of July next, instead of the leather 
strap now used, all dogs shall be muzzled with a sub. 
stantial wire basket , placed so as effectually to en- 
close the mouth, and prevent snapping or biting. This 
muzzle is believed to be much easier for the animal 
than the strap now used, while at the same time it is 
more effectual. A dog with a strap is not prevented 
from biting, but with the wire basket, this will be im- 
possible, as the whole mouth is enclosed. The aper- 
tures between the wires will enable him to drink 
with as much iacility as if he were without a muzzle. 
The ordinance was adopted without opposition, and 
promptly concurred in by the Common Council. 

Some persons lately employed in quarrying stones 
at Guernsey, Ohio, came across the body of an Indian 
child completely petrified. This extraordinary speci- 
men was found imbedded in a solid mass of rockfand 
has the appearance of a stone image, somewhat im- 
perfect, td be sure, yet on the whole, a very fair out- 
line of a young Indian— done in limestone. A small 
row of Indian beads (too hard originally to need petri- 
faction, we suppose) was found in the same cavity. 

Large and Valuable Cargo.— The fine new ship 
Solon, Captain Dambert, of Portsmouth, (N. H.) for 
Liverpool, being her first voyage, was cleared this 
morning by L. Trapmann, with a cargo of 1900 bales 
of Cotton, weighing 618,607 pounds, and valued at 
$101,151 89. — [Charleston Patriot, June 14.] 

Interesting Meeting. — It is intended that the Ju- 
piter shall sail for Liberia on Wednesday. Among 
the passengers will be the Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mis- 
sionary and Physician ; Mr. Searl, a graduate of Am- 
herst College, hud Mr. Finley, a graduate of Prince- 
ton, Teachers, under the patronage of the Ladies' 
Association of this city. Mr. 8earl is also the Vice- 
Agent of the New York City Colonization Society, 
charged with selecting a suitable place for locating 
the proposed new Colony. — Dr. Webb, from Wash, 
ington, D. C. and Dr. APDowell, from Edinburgh, 
Physiciaus, in the employ of the Parent Society, will 
also sail in the Jupiter— together with Eunice Sharp, 
a col ored woman of education and piety, from Ver- 
mont, who goes forth of her own accord and notion, 
to devote herself to the cause of education in Africa. 
Preparatory to the embarkation of this self-devoted 
band, appropriate religious services were last even- 
ing celebrated in the Brick Church, in which the con- 
gregation of the late Ceder street Church united.— 
An admirable address for the occasion was pronoun- 
ced by the Rev. Cyrus Mason, and the concluding 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Young— [Com. Advertiser of 
yesterday.] 

Liberia Herald.— Several gentlemen connected 
with the type, priming, and paper business, have 
thought it time that the Herald should appear in anew 
dress. Some of tbe donations are as follows : E. 
White, lOOlbs. small pica; Connor A Cooke. lOOlbs. 
pica and a small font two line do., G. A D. Bruce, 
job type, flowers, &c. Hoe A Co. three pair cases, 
brass rules ; printing office furniture, Ac. Gracic, 
Prime A Co. six reams medium paper ; Editors Ob. 
server, two reams imperial do.— [Jour, of Com.] 

Le Reparateur , of Lyons, gives the following cha- 
racteristic anecdote of the behavior of agFrench sol. 
dier during the late riots in that city: — “In the 
Quartier du College, just at the termination of the 
disastrous struggle between soldiers and citizens, 
one of the insurgents suddenly rushed forward, and 
putting his musket almost to the face of a soldier, 
pulled the trigger. Tbe musket missed fire, upon 
which the man throwing off his. jacket, kneeled 
down, and addressing the soldier, said, 44 It is now 
your turn— here is my breast ; I am a Republican.** 
The soldier did not move from his ranks, nor did he 
offer to raise his musket, but coolly said, 44 1 don't 
know how to fire so close," and allowed the "q s to 
depart.” 
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The 29th Annual Report of the Trustees 
of the Publie Schools of this City has been 
published, and shows gratifying results of their 
extensive and faithful operations. The advantage, 
conferred upon the oity by these invaluable institu- 
tions can hardly be too highly prized, or too careful- 
ly guarded and perpetuated. So excellent and of. 
ficient is the system of this Society, that its adop. 
tioa, on proper modifications, may be confidently 
recommended to other cities and indeed to many 
smaller towns. 

Evtract from the Report of the Trustees. In the 
report of last year, it was stated that there were on 
the registers of the 26 schools, contained in the 11 
buildings belonging to he society, and in the school 
at the Alms-house, ... 7,034 

And of 6 primary scho .Is, . - . 792 

Making a total of - - - 7826 

at that time nnder the instruction in the schools of 
the society. Since that period, there have been 
14,214 received into, and 10,774 have left the day 
schools; and there are now attending them the 
greatly increased number, which is classed as fol- 
lows : 

On Registers of 11 Boys' Schools, 3354 

Do. 11 Girls' do. 2795 

Do. 3 Boys' and Girls* Schools ) AKfi 
vis. No. X, 6, and 9, \ 450 327 

7 primary departments, 1412 1412 

17 Schools, 745 870 

Boys, 5961, Gl’s, 5304 

Showing a total of 11,255 children now belonging 
to the public schools in this city. 

There are at this time in the employ of the public 
school society, 49 teachers, 28 assistant teachers, and 
75 monitors — the aggregate of whose salaries for a 
year amount to 35,650 dollars. 

The following account of the employment and im. 
provement of the children during the past year, is too 
interesting not to deserve a place in every newspaper 
in the land. 

The first class learn the alphabet, and the ninth is 
the highest reading class. 


2259 have been promoted from 1st to 2d 

Class. 

2343 

do 

do 

2d to 3d 

do 

2546 

do 

de 

3d to 4th 

do 

2525 

do 

do 

4th to 5th 

do 

1557 

do 

do 

5th to 6th 

do 

1621 

do 

do 

6th to 7th 

do 

1303 

do 

do 

7th to 8tk 

do 

562 

do 

do 

8th to 9th 

do 

1820 

do 

to writing on paper. 


3291 

do 

to addition and substraction. 


2375 

do 

to mulplication and division. 


1143 

do 

to the compound of 1st four rules. 

714 

do 

to reduction. 



497 

do 

to rule of three. 



963 

do 

to practice. 




Of the 6826 children in the Schools, as distin- 
guished from those that are primary, and the pri- 
mary departments, there are — 

1838 studying Geography. 

874 do Grammar. 

93 do Book-Keeping. 

281 do History. 

523 do Astronomy. 

126 do Algebra. 

[The report was signed by Peter A. Jay, President, 
Robert C. Cornell, Vice President, George T. Trim- 
ble, Treasurer, Lindley Murray, Secretary, and 79 
Trustees.] 

Sudden Death . — Charles Baldwin, Esq., an emi- 
nent legal practitioner, and a highly respectable citi. 
zen, was yesterday struck by the band of death in a 
manner awfully sudden and impressive. He lodged 
at the City Hotel, and had just seated himself, without 
any indication of indisposition, at the large dinner ta- 
ble of that establishment, when, on reaching out his 
hand to receive a plate that was handed to him, he 
fell back lifeless. The vital spark was, as if in the 
twinkling of an ^eye, totally extinct. — [Courier & En. 
quirer.] 

Mars Shipwreck t ! — A few days since, we pub- 
lished a list of ten square rigged vessels, bound from 
the old country to Quebec, which have boon cast 
away this season, accompanied by the loss of 456 
lives, besides all on board a bark unknown. The 
Montreal Gazette received last evening, adds eight 
more to the number of vessels, accompanied wiih 
the loss of 248 lives, making a total of eighteen ves- 
sels, and 704 lives lost ! ! It does seem to us, that 
after making all due allowances for difficult naviga- 
tion, such a constant succession of disastrous ship, 
wrecks indicates that crazy ships are employed, or 


that they are commanded by incompetent men. The 
latest date of the loss of any of the vessels mention, 
ed is May 10th. And yet the number lost up to that 
date, was nearly one-elcventh of the whole number 
(205) arrived prior to the 27th, (17 days later) The 
eight additional vessels lost are as follows : 

A vessel, believed to be from Cork, and to have 
been wrecked near the Magdalen Islands, about the 
9th May, said to have 250 emigrants on board, of 
whom two, the only survivors, had arrived at Charlot- 
tetown, Prince Edward Island. 

Brig Patriot, Anderson, from Aberdeen for Que. 
bee, lost at Cape . Rosier, Gaspe, May 7, on lives 
l08t. 

Bark Diadem, Shears, from , wrecked on Cape 

Gaspe, 7th May, all saved. , 

Brig Scarboro' Castle, Moey, from Hull, abandon- 
ed at sea in long. 41, 30tb April, all saved by the 
Retreat, from Alloa. 

Brig Cherup, Welsh, from Greenock, struck on 
Goose Island, river St. Lawrence, 5th April, crew 
and passengers saved, vessel condemned and sold. 

Brig Trafalgar, form St. Johns, N. B. struck on a 
piece of ice in the Gut ef Causo, no lives lost — vos 
m\ sicce lowed into Arichat. 

Brig Robert William Harris, Ferrie, from Liver- 
pool, for Newfoundland and Quebec, struck on a 
piece of ice, 25th April and sunk in twenty minutes 
— crew saved after being five days in the boats. 

Brig Isabella, Simpson, from Leith, went on shore 
at Cape Chat, in a snow storm, passengers and crew, 
97 in number, all saved except the mate. . 


The Funeral of a German Student. — I was one 
dark January night occupied at my writing desk, 
weaving a woof of historical events, crossed with a 
warp of fiction — or sketching some light profile of 
national portraiture— or endeavoring to rouse a spark 
of English feeling tor the trampled-on country in 
which I could not live without being interested for 
it — but whether it was a volume, or a monthly ora 
daily “ article" at which I worked is of small mat 
ter to the event by which my labors were interrupted. 

A low, moaning melody was borne on the gusts 
which swept down the valley of the Neckar, at the 
opening of which the town of Heidelberg is situated. 
Its main street, running for a mile between the river 
and the mountains, formed a channel for the free pasg 
sage of the dirge, for such I soon ascertained it to 
be. Looking from my window, 1 observed a lurid 
glow rising above the house tops and throwing its 
red reflection upon the snow which covered them. 
A waving cloud of thick smoke marked the line of 
the procession, the leaders of which soon appeared 
coming round a sligft curve in the long narrow street. 

I immediately knew it to be a student's funeral 
which thus roused with lugubrious harmony the 
snow enveloped dulness of the place, and sent out a 
crowd of youths to parade the town, many of them 
in costumes incongruous with the season, and not 
quite consistent with the scene ; but the whole so- 
lemnity showing an arrangement of martial discipline 
which made it more than commonly impressive. 

The six leaders were wrapped in dark cloaks, and 
stalked on some paces before the band, composed of 
horns, bugles, and bass instruments, whose wailing 
tones swelled out as the procession approached, in a 
strain of comingled depth and wildness. Next appear, 
ed a young man of almost gigantic height, dressed in 
a suit of black, with large military boots and spurs, a 
huge cocked hat, trimmed with white feathers, a co. 
lored scarf across the shoulders, a long white cavalry 
gauntlet reaching nearly to his elbows, and a drawn 
rapier in his hand. He was the director of the va. 
rious manoeuvres, and his motions of command were 
obeyed along the whole moving column, whose dou- 
ble files, of some hundreds in dumber, stretched down 
the entire length of the main street. 

All the men thus forming the living hedge at both 
sides carried torches, which were flourished in irre- 
gular movements, some dashing the blazing ends 
against the frozen snow on which they walked, pro. 
ducing by the mixture of flame and smoke, a Strang »- 
ly solemn effect of brilliancy of gloom. There were 
a couple of dozen of the youths dressed in the same 
grotesque mixture of civil and military costume as 
the chief captain, and who followed his comrades in 
regulating the march. But not a word was spoken 
aloud, no sound was heard throughout the peopled 
streets save the oppressive harmony of the dead 
march, in strains indescribably plaintive and original, 
the slow tramp of hundreds of feet, and the heavy 
tolling of the church bell, as the procession approach 
ed the burial ground, which was a short distance 
rom, but not in sight of, the house I occupied. 

The coffin bearers wore suitable cloaks, sombre 
and fitted to protect the wearer from the frosty air 


and flakes of snow which were hurried on by tha 
east wind. But at each side of the bier walked six 
or eight chief mourners, ‘all bareheaded, dressed in 
full suits of black, with silk stockings, thin shoes, 
and chapeaux de brat under the arm ! How civili- 
zation and refinement lose themselves in burlesque, 
thought I ; and what a chance there is of those foolish 
followers of an absurd fashion falling victims in their 
turn, but to a death less glorioqs even than that which 
bad sent this one to his last account ! 

A concentrated blaze of light, rising far above the 
tall ancf leafless trees, soon marked the spot where 
the mortal remains of the young duellist were lower- 
ed into the earth, while bis hundred of former com- 
panions stood round in serried circles, doing honor 
to his obsequies. 1 could not withdraw from the 
contemplation of the scene, although it was only 
through the mind's eye it was evident. The whole 
procession had passed out of sight, with the strag- 
gling citizens of both sexes, young and old, by whom 
it was accompanied in solemn silence. The long 
street was quite abandoned, and the rays from the 
lamps which swung at wide intervals across, fell 
heavily upon the snow and the dark buildings at 
either side. Suddenly a loud burst of song rose upon 
the air. The deep harmony of hundreds of male 
voices was joined in the requiem, and quite over- 
powered the instrumental accompaniment. It was 
sad and solemn beyond all description. No female 
notes lightened the full throated harmony. Never 
did sorrow find a more fitting tone than in the chorus 
of that deep lament. 

I could no longer resist the desire to mingle with 
the throng. An impulse of sadness hurried me re- 
sistlessly along, as the swell of the sea heaves a ves- 
sel on its silent course. I was soon at the door ol 
the grave yard. But all was once more still. The 
death dirge had ceased, and the earth heap was 
loosely piled over the body which had taken its dark 
berth below. The crowd quickly began to hurry 
lorth. In a moment er two the band appeared 
outside, and it struck up a new, but a not less 
solemn strain than before. It was one of those 
flne martial airs to which men move to battle, 
which thrill through the nerves, and call the 
dull or stagnant feelings to arms. Every one pre- 
sent seemed to feel the inspiration. The proces- 
sion which was now formed had all the appearance 
of a military train. There was no coffin, no bier, 
and apparently no mourners. A tone of excited, of 
desperate ardor pervaded those whose measured 
steps so lately kept time with the melancholy music 
of the dirge. The horns echoed along the wood- 
covered hill, at the foot of which the procession now 
moved back towards the building of the University, 
and the majestic ruins of the castle above returned 
the bugle's notes in wild and unearthly mimicry. — 
The grotesque diversity of costumes worn by the 
students, their countenances varying from beanllesa 
animation to hair-covered ferocity, the gestures with 
which each man tossed his flaring torch above his 
head, the glittering of the sword blades here and 
there, the wintry harshness of the scene, the 
wind gusts heard at intervals in the skeleton 
branches of the trees, all formed a whole of com- 
binations, each one in fierce keeping with the rest. 

We, — for I had joined the crowd and felt myself 
identified with the ceremony — arrived at the large 
square of the university. Here the leaders halted 
the torch bearers in double ranks, at each of the four 
sides ; and at a signal given, every one advanced to- 
wards the centre, and flung his flambeau on the 
earth. In a few minutes the accumulation of fiery 
brands formed a considerable pile ; and, while a thick 
volume of smoke and flame rose up, and was carried 
rapidly down the wind, the whole assembly once more 
shouted a chorus of almost stunning harmony. Every 
one knows how the German youths are trained up to 
vocal music ! and the effect of several hundreds, on 
such an occasion as this, singing in parts and without 
a note of discord, one of their grandest national hymns, 
baffles imagination and defies the pen. 

It requires but little strength of fancy to believe that 
the spirit of patriotism rose on this union of incense 
and melody. It seemed emblematic of that holy desire 
for freedom which swells and glows in the German 
heart. A people imbued with a strong passion so de- 
veloped cannot, I thought, be doomed to perpetual 
thraldom. There is a longing after a liberty that must 
some time find a vent and secure a triumph. 


Beethoven. — From La Revue Francaise. 

When Beethoven was young, at the age of twenty 
eight, as every one knows, he was struck with deaf- 
ness. But it is not equally well known that this in- 
firmity rendered him unhappy, mortified and irritable. 
I" O my friends," he would say in his energetic lon- 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 


guige, “ you who believe me to be obstinate, ill-na- 
tured and misanthropical, and whe represent me as 
such, you do me great injustice. >You are not aware 
of the secret but powerful reasons which cause me 
to appear such in your eyes.” Beethoven declared 
that from his childhood he always strongly felt sen. 
timents of benevolence towards the human race. — 
But having become deaf, he bade adieu to the world ; 
or if he ever mingled with his fellow men, it was to 
suffer — for he could not bring himself to say “ Speak 
leuder— 1 am deaf.” He could not resolve to ac- 
knowledge the imperfection of a sense, perhaps 
more important to him than to any other individual, 
and which he once possessed in a rare state of per* 
fection. 

** I,” said Beethoven, “am altogether cut off from 
society. I cannot listen to the conversation of my 
friends — to me is denied all the happiness which is 
usually derived from social intercourse — and when 
I struggle to overcome my. repugnance to mingle 
with society, you can hardly conceive of the agony 
of my feelings, when some one near me listens with 
apparent delight to the sounds of^ distant music, 
which I cannot hear. At such times I am almost 
tempted to commit suicide* One thing only binds 
ine to life. It is my extreme devotion to the art of 
Music. / cannot quit the world until I have pro- 
duced all which 1 am capable of producing •” 

Edinbukoh — (S trange Bed-fellow. — About a week 
since, an old womaiv residing in a house on the Cas- 
tle- hill, was unspeakably surprised, on awaking from 
her night's rest, to find a strange animal lying at her 
back, with one of its paws laid over her shoulder. 
Scteaming with affright, she left her bed, and seis- 
ing a towel, she beat it with all her might, when, 
with one bound, it sprung to the furthest corner of 
the room, and at length took refuge in another bed 
which stood in the same apartment. When the poor 
woman had a little recovered from her alarm, and 
had dissipated the idea that it was a visiter from the 
nether regions, she remembered that a collection of 
wild beasts were at present exhibiting on the Mound, 
and began to suspect that her lodger belonged to the 
number. It was discovered that one of the kanga- 
roos had made its escape during the night, and go- 
ing up to the Castle-hill, had found this poor woman's 
door open, and, upon examination, finding that it 
might be as completely accommodated beside her as 
in its own den in the menagerie, betook itself to rest, 
which, however, was broken in upon in the morning 
in the manner we have mentioned. 


ass 


IURVETORI* INSTRUMENTS. 

Cr Companies of various sizes aad of superior quality 
warranted. 7 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
udwldby E.fcO.W. BLUNT, IMWuar >ra<, 

J>1 61 corner of Maidenlano. 


VT TOWNSEND ADURFEE,of Palmyra, Mona- 

fac hirers of Railroad Rope, havingremoved their establish* 
ment to Hudson, under the name otDurfee, Map A Co. offer to, 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) for In- 
c lined planes of Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any or the principal cities in the United States. As to 
Che Quality ol Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. A H.LE. Co., Albany; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Cana) and Railroad Company, Carbon 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New- York, > 

Jan a * y 99, 18*3 \ 


NOVELTY WORKS) 

Near Dry Dock, Ncw-York. 

LJ- THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer ol Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Mschinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil 
[ere, which ard warranted, for safety and economy, to be supe 
rior to any thing of the kind heretefore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that work shall be done well, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage Is respectfully 
solicited. nils 1 


- — i — . __ 

ALBANY SEED-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 

ma |^. . pository. 

. The subseribt . La. v mg (mum .... cb*, g« of tiro 
nove establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra- 
and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS,! 
very fevorable terms, and of the growth oh 
1833, warranted of the beat quality. 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
“ylniof Seeds, and none will be sold at thi siesta 1>- 
llshflsent excepting those raised expressly for it. and by expert- 

3^i!rfi5 eB; i aiM Lf ho ^ kiDd> to!*” 1 ** 1 which cannot berals. I 
ed to perfection in this country; these are Dorn the best houses 
In Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 
witer*tt5S , SS.?.i < S? e8led whenever there are any failures here- 
10 “beertber; not that it la 

unfavorable seasons and circumstances hut 
(hat satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

WhJte Dutth Clover, While Mulberry 

t W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 

wIpL' ““T b® Jb«d M the Store; If sent for by naff, 

STffdSe'tatbe e°«u"o7 lleUe<1 W,Jr * “ ,he k *H 

Thovhunt te also Agent for thefollowing publications, 
■rwSESSi* 5idu£“ Jo ** >ux * nd Advocate ofleterual Ib 


rovwmenis; tadtne 

New - Yqav All.qc.il, Dmly,Tri Weekly, and Semi- Weekly; 
oitMar or all of which may be seen and obtained by thonn whe 
wtah .w a, calling .1*7 Mkrth JUrkSS^iulS!. 


zrnmmmwna ootained by those 
AVrt* Market street, JUkaag. 


STEPHENSON, 

Builder of a auperior style of Passenger Cars for Railroad*\ 
No. 864 Elisabeth street, near Bleecker street, 

New* York. 

RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
hese Cars ; a specimen of which may be seen on that part 
he New-York and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 
JWtf 


RAILROAD GAR WHEELS, BOXES AND 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CA8TING8. 

Kf* Also. AXLES (urntebed and fitted to wheals complete 
|at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry, Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, orflO Wall street, New*7ork, will be promptly at-i 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. | 

Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 

J8 ROGER8. KETCHUM A GROSVENOR. 



INSTRUMENTS. 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

33* EWIN AHEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 68 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balt!-, 
more, beg leave to Inform their frtende and the public, eepe- 
clally Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
aod keep for sale every description of Instruments In the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired fwlth care and promptitude. 

For proof or |ibe high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen ol 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin A Heartie.— Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, i now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier period, but was Intentionally Jelayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, so that I could 
sneak with the greater confidence of their merits, if such thei 
should be foundto possess. 

It te with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern el- 
ite# arc considered good, I have a decided preference for thope 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
I list twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection o! 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 
They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, , 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohlo| 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruments 
01 your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and Survey- 
or'* Compasses $ and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The pane of the levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy ar ’ permanency In adjustments. 

Then? instruments seemed to me to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have bean 
made within these few years ; and I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field! 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimore, May 1st, 1888 
To Messrs Ewin'and Hearue— As’you have asked meto give 
my opinion ol the merits of those instruments of your manu. 
tacture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming squalnted with 
their Qualities have gone, I have great reason to think well of 
the skill displayed In their construction. The neatness oflhslr 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark' by my 
aeif. and ofthe accuracy ol their performance I have received 
satisfactory aaeurance from others, whose opinion I respect, 
and who have had them for a considerable time in use. The. 
efforts you have made since your establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the uecessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation aad 
[our warm encouragement. Wishing you ail the success which 
your enterprise so well merits, 1 remain, yours, Ac. 

B. H. L AT ROBE, 

Civil Engineerin the service of the Baltimore and Ohio Radi 
road Company. 

A number of other letters are In our possesion and might be 
introduced, but are too lengthy. We should be happy to 
submit thsm, upon application, to any person desirous of perus 
'log the * * ** ** -*• 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

jpr THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OFPHIL ADELPIJ I A, respectfully inform the public, and es- 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sols proprietors of certain improvements in the 

construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 

riages, secured to Col. 8tepfaen H. Long, of the United Slates 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United States, and that 

they are prepared to exeeute any orders for the construction of 

Locomotive Engines. Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line et 
business. 

They have already in their possession 1 the requisite appara- 
us for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 29 1-2 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best English engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
pairs durabi,Uy » and toe cheapness and farllity of their re* 

T-ne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal 
plnefwood, coke, or any other fiiel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. 

The terms shall he quite as favorable, and even more mode 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can ba 
procured firom abroad. 

Ail orders for engines, Ac. and ether communications in re- 
i ». rgBC ? thewiltfect, will he addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Conqmn^, 

December 2d, 1833. 

F' ^to'to” J nfo «nation on this subject see No. 49, page 
772, Vol. 2, of Railroad Journal! 


LLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
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RAILWAY IRON. 

__ . . 1 Flat Bars In 

w Nlnetj-five tons of 1 inch by $ inch, | lengths ol 14 io 16 

feet counter sun h 
holes, ends cut at 
an angle of 46 de- 
grees with epli- 
. ciog plates, nails 
J te suit. 

250 do. of Edge Ralls of 86 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33. and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and or 60 inches diameter for Loco 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 24, % 2|, 3, 3*, 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail 
way Care ana Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free ol duty, to State Governments 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. A G. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

country and Great Britain, will he exhibited to thoee disposed to 
'examine them. d71.ieowr 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

13* The subscriber manufactures all kinds orinstruments In 
hlr profusion, warranted equal, if not superior. In principles of 
construction and workmanship to any Imported or manufac- 
tured in the United Stales ; several of which are entirely ness: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tacbed, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
oribe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes— and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad nurno- 
•••* % WM. J. YOUNG, V ^ 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street. 

Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and othsrs interested.! 

, . Baltimore, 1882. 

In reply to thy Inquiries respecting the Instrumants manu- 
factured by thee, now In use on the Baltimore and Ohie Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee Kith the following information. 
'The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the “ Improved Comp*ss” is eight. These are all ex- 
elusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are In good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Compose te superior to any other de- 
ception of Goniometer that we have yet tried In laying the rails 
on this Rosd. 

This instrument, more recently Improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of roe vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire In the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Ills indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles ef any simple and cheap instrument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be prelerred to all others 
now in use for laying ofraiio— and in fact, when known, Ilhlnk 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thyfriend, 

JAMES F. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
of Baltimore aad Ohio Railroad. 

„ , _ . , Philadelphia, February, 1888. 

Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s “ Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say I be 
lleve It to be much auperior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now In use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to Ea* 
glaeqrs and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 

„ Germantown, February, 1888. 

For n year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined the proper* 
lies of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

I conalder these Instruments admirably calculated for layln 
>ut Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi- 
neer* as preferable to any others lor that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 

®t Ip Geronnl. and Noirteb Radioed 
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THE UNDULATING KAILWAY. 

(Continued from page 373.) 

The Editor of the London Mechanics' Maga- 
zine afterwards states, that 

“ • An Attentive Reader of the Undulating 
Controversy' proposes that a sum of money| 
should be staked on the result of a trial of an 
undulating line. He requests us to ask, * Whe- 
ther Mr. Badnall and Mr. Cheverton have con- 
fidence enough in their respective opinions to 
come forward singly, or supported by their 
friends and advocates, and stake a sum of mo. 
ney on the event V He, for one, he adds, 
4 would be happy to back Mr. Badnall.' The 
wager, our correspondent suggests, might be 
laid so that 4 the winner should pay for the 
expense of the trial ; which expense, in case of 
failure, would be merely that of laying down 
the rails and taking them up again, on any pro- 
jected line.’ The sum he names is from 
XI, 000 to £2,000.”, 

This challenge has brought Mr. Badnall out 
again, and we presume for the last time. The 
controversy has been conducted with good 
feeling on both sides. The result we shall soon 
know, and our readers shall very speedily be 
made acquainted with it. 

Wager or XI, 000 — Sir: In your “ Notes 
and Notices” of last week, I observe a corre- 
spondent suggests that a wager might be laid 
between Mr. Cheverton and myself, or our 
friends, on the result of a trial on an undula- 
ting line. Individually, I am not in the habit 
of offering or accepting bets, but if Mr. Che- 
verton leel inclined to adopt the recommenda- 
tion of your correspondent, I shall be happy, on 
the part of my advocates, to enter, (through the 
medium of your Magazine,) into an agreement 
with him, and if he be similarly inclined, to stake 
XI, 000 on the result of a trial on five or ten 
miles of road. The stakes to be lodged in a 
banker’s hands. I trust that the memorial 
which has been presented to the London and 
Birmingham Railway Directors may induce 
them and their engineer, Mr. Stephenson, to 
institute, as I anxiously anticipate, an impartial 
trial on that line of road, on their own account ; in 
which case, if Mr. Cheverton be the winner, he 
will gain X1,000 without deductions. Should 
he prefer betting a greater sum, I shall be 
happy to submit nis offer to those of my friends 
who may feel inclined to speculate. 

The only sum that I, in conjunction with my 
partner, Mr. Stephenson, should feel disposed 
to win or lose, (which may be added to the 
stakes,) would be the expense of a dinner and 
wine, at the Albion Hotel, Aldersgate street, 
for all who have written on the subject, pro or 
con, in the Mechanics' Magazine — your worthy 
self, Sir, being President. 

Yours, very obediently, 
Richard Badnall. 

Manchester, April 7, 1834. 

Riote and Murder on the Washington Sail Road . — 
The riot among the labourers employed on the 
Washington Rail road, of which we made brief men. 
tion in yesterday's American, it seems first assumed an 
appearance that attracted notice, on Sunday evening. 
The parties arrrayed against each other are known 
as the Fordovms and the Corkonians . On Monday 
morning a body of militia hastily collected in the 
neighborhood, succeeded for a time in restoring ap. 
parent quietness by the arrest of a number of the 
rioters, but they afterwards congregated in great 
numbers and came to open collision. Some of the 
ahantees, or temporary houses of the laborers, were 
destroyed, but the injury on that day seems to have 
boon confined to themselves. 

Yesterday morning Gen. Ch. S. Ridgely having 
transmitted a requisition to this city for a re-inforce, 
ment of troops, a detachment of Infantry and Rifle, 
men, under the command of Major Finley, proceeded 
to the scene of the disturbance. It was composed 
of Csptains Hickman's, Branson's and Cheves' corps 
•f infantry, and Captains Cook's and Maguire's corps 
of Riflemen. The troop of horse commanded by 
captain Bouldin also marched on the same service. — 
[Baltimore American.] 

Postscript. — At half past eight, last night, we 


saw one of the members of the troop of horse, 
who had just returned to the city. He informs us 
that the troop arrived at the place of riot yesterday 
morning, in advance of Major Finley's command, 
and that they found the rioters pretty well tranquil- 
ized, although in the early part of the day there had 
been some violent passes between them. One of the 
rioters, who had fired at Gen. Ridgely, was shot in 
the mouth, and this, our informant states, was the 
only occasion on which fire arms were used. Major 
Finley's detachment arrived on the ground in the 
afternoon, snd when our informant left, matters were 
apparently quiet. In the course of the contests which 
had already taken place, a number of ahantees were 
burnt. Four persons, it appears, were killed in the 
affrays, one of whom was a female. The rioters 
arrested will, it is supposed, he escorted to Annapolis 
jail to.day. ! 


Iron Case . — United States District Court, June 17 
and 18 — Judge Betts presided. The United States 
vs. John F. Sarchet. This was an action to recover 
the amount of a bond passed by the defendant to the 
Collector for 750 dollars, being the duty claimed at 
three cents per lb. on iron studs or stays, and links, 
imported by the defendant, but which he contended 
was illegal, and should have been but one cent, per 
lb. on the stays as castings of iron not otherwise spe- 
cified, and that the links should have been admitted 
duty free as a non enumerated article, or almost that 
they were only subject to a duty of 25 per cent, ad 
valorem as a manufacture of iron. The Collector 
claimed duty on both articles as parts of iron chains, 
partly manufactured, and as such subject to 3 cents 
per lb. 

Verdict — That the links were subject only to a du- 
ty of 25 per cent, ad valorem as a manufacture of iron, 
and the studs to one cent, per lb., as castings of iron 
not otherwise specified. This verdict reduces the 
amount of duty claimed by the Collector nearly 75 
per cent. 

For the United States. Mr. Price, the District Au 
itorney, and Mr. Philip Hamilton. 

For the Defendant, Messrs. Charles Walker and 
D. Prescott Hall. — [Jour. Com.] 


DEATH OP GENERAL LA FAYETTE. 

Lafayette is no more. This true patriot — this 
noble philanthropist— this patriarch of liberty, in 
ntony lands, weighed down with years and honors, 
has yielded up his valuable life, and left a place that 
no man breathing can be made to fill. He died in the 
77th year oi his age, in the full possession, up to the 
last moment of his existence, of all his mental facul. 
ties. He died, as we learn from an English paper, 
on Tuesday, the 22d of May. “During the last 
fifteen years of his life, he was the only individual 
alive who had taken a leading part, and figured 
in a conspicuous manner, in the event of the first 
revolution. His political career is so well known, that 
H would be hardly necessary to enter into any thing 
like an account of it here. Up to his last hour he re- 
tained the fullest possession of his mental faculties. — 
The infirmities of age had only visited his physical 
frame. Both he and his intimate friends had perceived 
many months ago that he had begun to sink. The 
decay of nature, however, was more rapid with him 
than it had threatened when its first decided symptoms 
became visible. The venerable General was bom 
on tho 1st of September, 1757, and consequently 
wanted little more than three months to complete the 
age of 77. The wondrous scenes in both tho New 
World and the Old, in which the name of Lafayette 
was prominently distinguished, are among the most 
remarkable in the annals of mankind.; and we may 
safely aver, that history does not in all her re. 
cords possess a name which has passed through the 
searching ordeal of public opinion, even in the dark- 
est snd most tempestuous times, more pure and un- 
sullied than his whose death we are called upoiT to 
deplore.” 

The English papers generally, in speaking of this 
event, mention it with a due sensibility to the manifold 
public and private virtues of tho illustrious deceased. 
They speak of him always, however, as “ good” ra- 
ther than“great:”the mere appendage of great events, 
not the moving spirit among them — a view of his 


character, which will unquestionably be concurred in 
by tho mass of mankind ; for the majority of men e§- 
timate the superiority of their fellows solely by the 
indications of power — of power, under whatever 
shape it may present ; itself ; no^matter how unequal 
may be its developements, or how destructive its dis- 
play. What mind does not shrink before the blazing 
intellect ol Byron — the iron ambition of Napoleon. 
But how few can appreciate the moral grandeur — the 
wonderful assemblage — the just balancing and de- 
velopement of good and great qualities in the 
character of Washington ! and yet that charac- 
ter was as much a phenomenon, as singular 
a departure from the wonted exhibitions of hu- 
man nature under its most glorious aspects 
as ever had a place upon the annals of mankind. — 
Unhappily for tho best interests of the human race 
men always connect the idea of extravagance with 
ability, and moderation is ever considered the sure 
indication of mediocrity. The justness of Lafay- 
ette's life, the singular devotion to principle 
under all circumstances which marked the ca- 
reer of the pupil of Washington, is, viewed by this 
light, sufficient to abnegate his title to greatness, 
who was great in every thing but crime. Who 
rushed foremost wherever the good were up and 
doing in the service of mankind, and sunk into ob- 
scurity when e#il men were the populsr idols. The 
chivalric champion of Liberty, where Washington 
led the way : the unheard of exile when Marat and 
Robespeirre bad triumphed: the lonely recluse 
when the splendors of Napoleon's reign made des- 
potism popular : and the first assertor of the peo- 
ple’s rights when Bourbon stupidity had uncovered 
the chains his victories successfully gilded. 

But he was not great ! Why ? Because he did not 
place the crown of Louis Philippe upon his own 
temples. 1 Because after turning king-maker, and 
choosing that man for the head of the government 
he deemed most worthy, expectation has been dis- 
appointed in the pseudo-republican Bourbon? Be- 
cause he was so true to his principles as to refuse a 
throne, or because he selected the wrong person to 
place upon it ? By such reasoning thrones make 
men great, and the unworthiness of those in whom 
we trust is fatal to our own superiority of character. 
Lafayette was great — great in the only true sense of 
the term ; — for real greatness, like a noble edifice 
or a perfect poem, does not exist in the eccentric dis- 
play of grandeur or brilliancy in some of the details, 
but in the due proportion, the perfect adjustment, and 
consummate glory of the majestic whole. 

For our own part, we can never listen with patience 
to those who delight in depreciating — to intimate 
the want of intellectual power, always does de- 
preciate — the few nobly great men who live oft the 
pages of the world, to teach us, when despairing of 
the onward destiny of our race, that there have been 
some who have dared to be honest, under all circum. 
stances, and who have retained their benignity and 
love of mankind, when philanthropy became a re- 
proach, and a bye word. History will regard Lafay- 
ette as one of those immortal benefactors of our race, 
who have stretched their arms beyond one generation 
to embrace the children of centuries in advance — a 
living model of goodness in every age. There the 
honesty that rose to the dignity of heroism, and the 
moderation which in classic story would be dignified 
as the loftiest philosophy, will leave unquestioned the 
greatness of Lafayette. 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS* 
rf SIMON FAIRMAN, ofrhe village of Lanaingburgh, in 
the county oi Rensselaer, and state of New-York. lias invented 
and put in operation a Machine Tor making Wrought Nalls 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty lOd nails in a minute, and in the eame 
proportion larger sixes, even to spikes for ships. The nail tm 
hammered and comee from the machine completely healed to 
redness, that its capacitr for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, and mar 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is in 
operation. Said Kairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
as they may be ma te, and on the most reasonable terms. Ho 
also desires to tell one halfof his patent right for the use of said 
machines throughout the United 8taiee. Any person desiring 
.unher In formation, or to purchase, will pleaee to call at tho 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village ol Lan- 
Jngburgh.— Augusili, 1833. AZOtf RMfcF 
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j distance, which shall be considered as in lieu of 
the tolls on such cargoes. [ 

Boats used chiefly for the transportation of| 
•passengers sh&ll pay 10 cents per mile for the 
jfirst 15 miles, and 6 cents per mile for any ad-j 
ditional distance, which* shall include the toll on 
passengers and their customary baggage ; but 
all other merchandize transported therein shall 
!pay the established rate of toll. 
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NEW-YORK, JUNE 28, 1834. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. — The fol- 
lowing communication gives the rates of tolls 
on this canal* which may be interesting to ma- 
ny readers of the Journal, as well as a docu. 
inent for future reference. We ask a similar 
statement for every canal and railroad in the 
country* and we desire it may be forwarded with 
the least possible delay. We promise to give 
an account of Jive , and perhaps more, to every 
gentleman who furnishes us with one, and to 
pay the postage into the bargain. 

City of Washington, May 27, 1834. 

To the Editor of the Railroad Journal : 

Sir, — I forwarded, some time since, by a pri- 
vate conveyance, an answer to your letter ask- 
ing for information relative to the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, which gave you such statis- 
tical information respecting that grand work as 
I could collect. I am not aware that it has yet 
reached you, though it has been nearly a month, 
if not more, since I wrote it. 1 could not then 
get a copy of the rate of tolls demanded on the 
canal, but having since succeeded, I forward 
them to you. This rate is only temporarily 
established, and it is probable, ere long, that 
a more favorable change will take place. Should 
you determine on publishing the inclosed, you 
will be pleased to notice the fact that this ar- 
rangement in respect to the tolls is only tem- 
porary. 

Boats or scows, either empty or having 
cargoes, the tolls on whioh shall not pay 5 cents 
per mile, shall be charged at the rate of 5 cents 
per mile, and 3 per mile cents for any additional 


Jit tides. 


Tobacco, - 
Wheat, - 
Flour, - 

Offal.. ... 
Com Meal 4t Rye chop, 
Oaig, .... 

Flax and Clover Seed*, 
Heinp and Flax, • 
Potatoes, - 
Hay and Slra«v, - 
Wood. - 

Bark (Tanner ’s),- 
Lumber, Plank, 

“ Square timbcrl 

“ Shingles, - 

“ Laths, - 

“ BarrelStaves * 

“ 4c Headings, \\ 

“ Hhd. Staves ( 

“ &. Headings, \ 

Charcoal aiul Coke 
Coal, ... 

Apples. 

Cider Ale and Beer 
Whiskey and Pork, 

Wine 4c Foreign Spirits! 
Live Stock, CaUle, - 
“ Sheep, - 

“ Dogs, - 

Lime, .... 

Pia ter, Stone, - 
“ (.round, - 
Stone, Rough, • 

“ Cut or Wrought, 

“ Grind and ) 

“ Mill Stones, J 
Iron, Pig, Castings , ) 
and Bars, ( 
Salt, - - - - 

Fish, 

All other articles - 


Qua* til es. 


per ton of 2 hhds. 

40 bushlsl 
10 bills. 
100 Mils 
so “ 
tQ “ 

40 “ 

2240 lbs. 
W 35 buslils 
2240 lbs. 
per cord of J28c. ft. 

n u t. 

per 1000 ft. bd. inea. 
70 cubic feet 
3000 
5000 

1000 
500 

per toil of 56 buslils| 
28 “ 

12 blls. 

8 “ 

i 7 barrels 
I or 2 lilids. 
per tun of 250 galls. 

4 to the ton 
30 “ 

15 “ 

per Ion of 28 buslil*| 
2240 lbs 
28 huslilsl 
per ton of 15 cub. ft. 


per ton of 2240 lbs. 

“ 35 bushlsl 

“ 7 barrels| 

2340 IIm. 


Per milt 
fur first 
15 miles. 


2 cents 
2 


Per mile 
ottrr 
15 miles. 


2 cents 
2 


l cent 
or if in 
rafts 2 
cents 


1 cent 

h 

2 
2 


*(' 

* * 


The above rates are established for the pre- 
sent for the use of the canal between the city of 
Washington and Harper’s Ferry Falls ; and the 
same rates per mile will be demanded for the| 
use of any portion of the river between the 
Little Falls and the Harper’s Ferry Falls ; for| 
the use of the river above Harper’s Ferry Falls* 
the tolls established by^the late Potomac Com- 
pany will be demanded. 

1 he canal is now in active operation, and 
will soon, I believe, be opened for several miles 
above Williamsport, where the slack water 
navigation of the Potomac is used, (for a dis- 
tance, I think, of upwards of 7 miles,) making 
in all a distance, from the Georgetown basin, of 
upwards of 110 miles. 

I have used some exertions to obt ain you sub- 
scribers, and have had the promis es of severalll 


to write for your Journal. I hope the patronage 
of this year will be such as not only to warrant 
its continuance for years to come, but, at the 
same time also, a continued improvement in its 
appearance and contents, such as has marked ' 
its progress from its first establishment. 

I should like you to have a copy of Dr. Wm. 
Howard’s report on the improvement of the 
Monongahela River, which is, at present, a fa- 
vorite project in (he western part of Pennsylva- 
nia, and one which, if executed, will tend as 
much as any other work of internal improve- 
ment to add to the resources of that region of 
country, so rich in mineral and agricultural pro- 
ducts, and where the arts have attained such 
perfection. Your obedient servant, 

B.N.C. | 

Internal Improvements. — The Richmond 
Enquirer states that “ the following resolution 
has been unanimously adopted by the Com- 
mon Council of this city. They open again 
the great subject in which the interests of the 
city and of the whole State are so deeply con- 
cerned. 

“ The act of the Virginia Assembly, which 
passed the 14th February, 1834, entitled e An 
act further to amend the act, entitled ‘An act 
incorporating the Stockholders of the James 
River and Kanawha Company,’ having con- 
tinued the books of pubeenption for the stock 
of said Company open until the 31st Decem- 
ber next, and having declared that the pay- 
ment of one dollar upon each share subscribed 
by individuals or corporate bodies, at any time 
before the said 31st December, shall render 
such subscription valid. 

“ Resolved, That the Cashier of the Bank of 
Virginia be, and he is hereby, authorized, to 
draw on the Chamberlain of this city for the 
sum of four thousand dollars, payable the first 
day of November next — it being for one dollar 
per share on 4000 shares of stock subscribed 
by the Corporation of Richmond to the James 
River and Kanawha Company ; and that the 
Chamberlain be directed to accept said draft, 
and to furnish the Second Auditor with a copy 
of this preamble and resolution.” . 


A new locomotive Engine has been built at 
Schenectady, at the workshop of the Mohawk 
Railroad Company, which bids fair to excel 
even those of Mr. Stevenson. — [Albany Daily 
Advertiser.1 


A cotton factory has been established at 
Grreensborough, N. C. It has five hundred 
and twenty-eight spindles in operation, and is 
capable of manufacturing between two and 
three hundred pounds of thread per day. 
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ON THE DIP AND DECLINATION OF THE NEEDLE. 
To the Editor of the American Railroad Journal : 

Sib,— P. G. V., in your last number, ap 
pears anxious that the variations of the com- 
pass should be taken by practical surveyors in 
the United States in June and December, so 
that in a few years the long sought lor prob. 
lem may be settled. He may in a short tirnt 
learn, from some observations which have been 
made in the city of Philadelphia, with great 
care, several times in the day, for nearly a 
year past, much of what he wishes to know ; 
and further, that the irregular and disjointed 
observations of surveyors through the country, 
giving what they might suppose to be the cor- 
rect variation of a place, could not be relied 
on, as it has been known to vary as much as 
ten minutes in half an . hour. To obtain the 
correct variation, a number of regular obser- 
vations daily for a length of time would be 
required, and then a lew observers through 
the country would answer all necessary pur- 
poses. • W 


misty scuds around them in the valley, asl 
the young engineer in vice-command roselroml 
his cot, and summoned his aid, Moyston, to ar- 
range the several forces as they were coming 
in along different paths to the quarters. The 
bustle of presenting themselves, the ringing ol 
the chains, resounding blows from the axes 
and hatchets in trying them, and now and 
then the merry peels of laughter among the 
men, was an amusing and novel sight to the 
cottagers, as well also to the little paradise of| 
nature around. 

The well provided breakfast over, com- 
menced the final disposition of axes, hatchets, 
levelling rods, pike staffs, chains, stretchers, 
(/or the chief never would have these left be- 
lling even though measuring in mire waist 
deep,) tripods, and, although mentioned last, 
of the most importance to old Hardy, the sur- 
veyor — the dinner basket : all these to their 
respective and jealous bearers. 

First- in the procession, as it turned in 
shrubbed lane leading down tn the valley, was 
he short and rough looking Hardy, jj/you well 


If the writer of the following communica- 
tion thinks he has reason to complain that it 
has not sooner appeared, he will please recol- 
lect that we too have some cause to complain 
— not of his communication, for we like that, 
and should be pleased to receive others upon 
the same subject, giving a complete history of 
the process of railroad making ) — but that he 
has no name or signature by which he may be 
known. We like to know our friends, and 
therefore desire that each should have a “ han- 
dle” by which we can take hold of li ini, espe- 
cially when we have occasion to “ handle’ 
him without gloves ; he will, therefore, in hi 
next, pleaq? to choose one to suit himself, or 
we shall have to call him the gentleman, not 
the “ fellow,” “ with the claret-colored coat, 
or some other distinguished no-party man. He 
will also please pardon the long delay of his 
favor, and let us hear from him again soon. 

[For the American Railroad Journal.] 

In the last, having conducted our exploring 
party from the head-quarters, Hopeful Town* 
we left them, along with some of the Direct 
ors of the road, enjoying a well provided din 
ner at Mr. Willis’ cottage. 

Having finished their ruslic feast, the chief, 
after giving Mr. Wilder his last and particular 
instructions, summoned the carriage, and with 
the former occupants, (together with Wilder,) 
set off at a good speed for the summit of the 
hills upon which they then were. Here deter 
mining the important “ point de departe,” and 
setting down W., the chief, (Mr. Safeside,)took 
an affectionate leave of him, wishing, as usual 
all success, 8tc. &c., from thence continuing 
on the journey to his “other railroad,” which 
by this time vvanted his presence. Mr. Poli- 
cy, the co-assistant, having had, as the sailors 
say, “ sailed before,” knew well enough that 
he was losing little by being of the party that 
continued on. One might have almost read in 
the smirking looks he cast hack toward Wil- 
der, they were so expressive, embodied in 
words like the following : “ Now, my hoy, you 
have honor before you — amuse yourself to your 
heart’s content — a pleasant introduction to the 
hemlock swamp !” 

The whole party, or rather, as it was for 
the present, parties, had been dismissed early 
a ^ erIioon °f Mr. Safeside’s departure, 
for the purpose of giving them an opportunity 
to make some transitory residence sure, but at 
the same time with strict injunctions to ap- 
pear at head-quarters early the ensuing morn- 
ing. 

The sun was scarcely peering from behind 
the thickly foliaged hills in front of Mr. Wil- 
lis cottage, its beams yet playing among the 


remember his grotesque squab figure, and mer- 
ry Hogarth lace,) with his white staff and glit- 
tering brass circumferentor, or ‘ corapa’s,’ as he 
termed it, followed by two or three flag-men, 
with bright hatchets, tastefully slung in lea 
them belts, nicknamed by their facetious leader 
“ knights of the red,” of the “ yellow,” or of| 
the “ white,” according .to the tints of their 
several flags. Next were four stout and heavy 
built chain bearers, with their new shining 
(for this day) chains, borne by the “ hind- 
men,” and the “ pins” and vermeil colored tal-! 
lies by the “ fore-men,” with hatchets also 
slung by their sides; after these followed 
some six or seven u axe-men,” with ponderous 
and new axes thrown across their brawny 
shoulders ; and immediately joining, the “ rod- 
men,” with their long white and graduated 
rods, with bright brass ends, and tastefully co- 
lored vaues — these the most important charac 
ters of the “ force employed.” The rear was 
brought up by Wynn, who, by some unknown 
means, had contrived to get a hatchet, and not 
being equally successful in obtaining a belt, he 
had rigged across his side a sheath made from 
a purloined end of Mrs. Willis’ clothes line 
Ambitious also of an honorary badge, we had 
folded up two or three sheets of paper and tied 
them around his neck with a piece of red tape 
to look as near as possible like the field-books 
of Moyston, Mr. Wilder, and his surveyor. 
Hardy. Hardy, who was famed for his know 
ledge of “ blazed faces,” of old decayed and 
antiquated “ line trees,” and highly conver- 
sant in determining overgrown and illegibl 
“ line letters,” was to appearance the greatest 
character in the whole party. Intimately ac 
quainted with the couutry to be explored, and 
having made his appearance strongly backed 
by one of the most influential directors, he 
came with peculiar grace into the party ; and 
surely, we cannot covet him his feelings ol 
“Jelevatedness,” (his own words) — they were 
innocent; his suddeudignity was inspiriting; it 
was harmless, too, for it was the very summit 
of his hitherto ambitious dreams ; and we 
were about to say, of course — his happiness 
was complete. Moving on, as was observed, 
at a quick pace, Hardy soon found the spot 
that had been described to him, and was just 
setting his staff in rest as Mr. Wilder com- 
menced the work of the day. Returning af- 
ter a short examination of the swamp, (for it 
was a dense hemlock morass through which 
they were to run their lines,) he began by di- 
recting Hardy where to place his compass, ar- 
ranged the chain-men, and placing his levell 
upon the tripod, made some few more hasty 
observations; then, taking the flag-men with 
him, plunged boldly into the dark marsh, hav- 
ing previously given some instruction to] 
Moyston, who remained by the level, re 
specting the men that were left behind to cut 
u stakes,” fitc. Wynn following, was shown 
as they proceeded, where to station the axe 


men, at a certain number of paces from the 
beginning, — if, indeed, paces could be deter- 
mined in striding thus ridiculously through 
the mire. Following the course of a little ri- 
vulet, that struggled along murmuring through 
the roots of the giant trees, the young engi- 
neer came to the point he had marked out the 
preceding afternoon, as the most feasible 
course for the all-important' “ main line.” Sta- 
tioning a flag at the point for direction, he gave 
the remaining force orders to transpose them- 
selves at about equal distances apart, as near 
as possible in a line with each other, stretch- 
ing in a direction toward the “white” and 
“ yellow” (flags), that were now to be placed 
by him intermediately between* the places 
mentioned, which at last, by dint of much noise, 
bruised shins , (we would really not have this 
terming considered a vulgarism , but must ab- 
solutely confess we know of no other word by 
which we could express this tender and im- 
portant, not to mention prominent , feature of 
the human frame, and as we would speak 
feelingly when adverting to it, must remain 
our only claim to justification,) endangered 
necks, and great hal-ioo-oo-ing, he placed the 
Hags as near the line as circumstances would 
allow. Then dropping the axe-men in such a 
manner as to give present satisfaction, orders 
were given to clear the way.” “ Hal-lo-o 
men, sweep clean the underbrush.” “ I’ll take 
this tree.” “ You fall, too, upon that pine,” and 
like observations. Hardy, incensed at some 
one for not chopping exactly as he wished, fell 
to, himself, so lustily and so furiously, that, 
unluckily, by a slant blow, nearly severed one 
of the chain-men’s arms off. A momentary 
confusion succeeded, but soon all were busy 
again ; and as the lusty axe-men spent their 
full eflorts in vigorous blows upon the deep 
resounding hemlocks, the high hills and im- 
pending rocks along the valley echoed b^k 
the fast falling strokes, which in their turn 
were again sent back — and on — and back — 
and back — fainter — fainter — till beyond the 
poweruf hearing. Then the loud, deep, length- 
ened crash of some giant tree, falling beneath 
united effo ts, and adding its own resilience to 
the elastic earth, would shake around, the 
noise sweeping like the pealing of thunder 
along the echoiug mountains, reverberating 
from cliff to cliff. 

Thus having made the first bold stroke, re- 
turning to the compass he directed the view 
toward the far distant flag, then setting down 
the bearing of the line, notwithstanding Har- 
dy’s desire to dispute with the assistant about 
a second or two, or something still nicer in the 
point ; and after giving a few necessary but 
here unimportant orders, he requested the sur- 
veyor to keep just ahead of the level, and ex. 
actly upon the same course, till further orders : 
at the same time pointing out some objects to 
be observed, fitc. file. Thus far having suited 
his mind, he commenced levelling over the 
cleared way. Here, if you had approached 
the opening that was made through the thick 
trees, and as you directed your view down the 
narrow vista, you would see, at perhaps a con- 
siderable distance off, a flag-man standing upon 
a prostrate trunk of tree, or some other ele- 
vated spot, with a soon observed red, or white, 
perhaps yellow flag, dwindled to a mere spot, 
moving above his head ; again, if attentive, 
you would catch a glimpse, and now lose it ; 
then, perhaps, in the same line, you would see 
a different color resting upon the dark green 
foliage, will-o’-wisp like also, caused by the 
waving motion of some heavy intervening 
tree, at whose base the resolute and destruc- 
tive axe was busy : perhaps as the rays of the 
sun, now approaching the meridian, found their 
way through the opening foliage, a gleam of 
reflected radiance would circle upon the pol- 
ished plates of the instruments, or, ma* be, like 
a bright star upon the brass tipped levelling 
rod. Here you would see some lusty fellow 
drawing his midly chaining course through the 
fexpresstvely termed “ bad spots” in the swamp: 
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no way, as . Cooper’s scout says, “to care am 
vent the evil,” for the line must be measured, 
and the line muut be cleared, every one’s road 
sooner or later leads over the same way. 

Do you see those fellows following just af- 
ter little Hardy with his compass ? Tnat un- 
fortunate one, (a fore chain. man,) throwing his 
arm about, (especially as he is out of hearing 
of the level,) is venting his curses at some in 
nocent root that his chain has got “locked 5 
into: now twitching it with a broad and vigor- 
ous sweep, he calls down upon his head the 
imprecations of the “hind-man,” for pulling 
“hi* end” into a worse state than the fore-man 
had just unlocked his own from. Then again, 
as you saw the flags dancing and dodging 
among the trees, keeping motion with their 
bearer’s gait, you might hear Mr. Hardy’s 
loud clear voice, “ Lo-oo the red — fifty leet 
e.e-ast” — “ way ten more;” then in a louder 
and more agitated manner, “ where the d — 1 
are you going ; ba-a-ck twenty !” “ Hold, you 
gander — ho-o-o-ld there!” — “Steady so!” and 
then came the deep collected “ down !” This 
was followed by th£ mid-man’s “ east-er,” aud 
“ we-est-er,” and “ taut ! down ! on !” The 
axe-jmen’s incessant blows, Mr. Hardy and his 
hind-man’s “Lo-oo-os” and “ wa-a-a-ys,” and 
the running to and fro of men, gave the scene 
you beheld quite an animated appearance. It 
was seldom that you heard the young assist- 
ant’s voice among the din of the scene ; some- 
times, however, as he looked far up the line, 
an undue jerk of the chain, or the chilling 
sound of an axe falling upon a stone, (none, 
however, who know not the value of a good 
axe, can comprehend that chilling sensation,) 
would call forth the sharp and clear “ hal-lo 
there, you Jones, or you Stephen !” (address- 
ing the person,) “ Moyston, tnat man must be 
remembered.” These words, although slight, 
were perfectly intelligible to whom they were 
meant for. To be sure, you would also hear 
the “ up !” for dinner, and the more gratefully 
sounding “ put up l” at night. 


lits justice and public convenience, will decree 
[favorably. “ Justo Paredes. 

“ Panama, October 2, 1333.” 


Some days ago, we published an extract from 
the “ Constitucional de Cundinamarca,” con 


Railroad across the Isthmcjs of Darien.-— 
We perceive, by the following extract from a 
P a u aim paper, that this great enterprize is 
likely to be undertaken under highly favorable 
auspices. The results to commerce, from the 
establishment of a land carriage of this descrip- 
tion, between the two great oceans, cannot 
fail to be of a highly important character. 

“ To the Deputies of the Provincial Assem 
bly of Panama : 

“Gentlemen, — The opening of a carriage 
road or railway from the Atlantic to the Paci-i 
fic, has for a long time engrossed the minds of 
many persons, not only in this capital, but iu 
far distant countries ; for knowing the impor- 
tant situation of this province, it is impossible 
not to conceive the advantages that would ac- 
crue, should this new path be opened td general 
commerce. Such a flattering idea had given 
rise to various projects to carry this grand work 
into execution, which have not been realized, 
perhaps from the lack of a perfect knowledge 
of the localities, or from a want of sufficient 
funds, or may be from the political vicissitudes 
that the country has been subjetted to of late. 
But now that we have fortunately acquired 
the re-establishment of the empire of the law, 
and tranquillity has been pretty well Secured, 

I believe that an impulse ought to be given to 
this interesting undertaking, upon which de- 
pends almos^ the absolute vitality of this de- 
clining province. 

M With such an object in view, I take the 
liberty of soliciting that there be granted to me 
an exclusive privilege, on the same terms that 
the old chamber of the district granted to Mr. 
Malcolm M ( Gregor, that I might endeavor to 
get this project put into execution, not doubting 
that the honorable chamber will receive ana 
'protect my request ; and being penetrated with 


cerning a project to open a more secure and 
speedy commercial communication across the 
isthmus of Panama. Since then a Panama 
paper has fallen into our hands, from which 
we have derived more authentic information 
regarding this most interesting enterprize. 
I Prom it we have translated the memorial of 
Mr. Paredes, which is prefixed to this article. 
In the same paper, the provincial decree, grant- 
ing the privilege to that gentleman, also ap- 
pears, along with a copy of the former one 
granted to Mr. M‘Gregor. The new decree 
contains some slight modifications of the arti- 
cles of the old; one of them is, that the road 
shall reach to the city of Panama, and another, 
that Mr. Paredes is not bound by the old de- 
cree, which only allows two years to carry the 
project into execution from the day of its pass- 
ing, otherwise it becomes null and void, but 
that the new patentee is not bound, nor does 
he enter into the enjoyment of the privilege un- 
til the day that the Governor of the province 
shall communicate to him that the decree has 
been approved of by the National Congress. 

We feel a considerable degree of pleasure in 
giving publicity to the Memorial which Mr. 
Paredes presented to the Provincial Chamber, 
and which is submitted for approval to the Na- 
tional Congress of New Granada, now sitting, 
md we cannot for a moment doubt that body 
will receive kindly a project upon which de- 
pends the future happiness, not only of the 
'Isthmus, but also of this Island ; for when once 
such an expeditious communication between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific shall be opened, 
[will the navigation round Gape Horn be lisked, 
which causes so many dangers and loss of timer 
Certainly not : for the general deposit will be 
in this island, from whence will be dispatched 
the cargoes for the ports in the Pacific, which 
are now supplied by vessels round the Cape. 

It has been also very satisfactory to us to 
learn that some of the respectable merchants ol 
this city have offered their support to Mr. Pare- 
des, to carry this great work into operation, as- 
suring him that in London a great many m>re 
will purchase shares in the company, which, 
jadded to those in Jamaica and Panama, will I 
form a sufficient number for the execution of] 
the project, without even counting upon the 
capitalists of France and the U. States. 

We understand that the concessions in favor 
of the Memorialists could not have been more 
munificent, whether we consider the extending 
the privilege to the long period of forty years, 
or whether we consider the permitting of the 
exclusive transport of all kinds of merchandize, 
produce or metal?, iu carriages belonging to 
the company. These are truly powerful sti- 
mulants, to induce the European and Ameri- 
can capitalists to take a considerable share in 
an enterprize which offers such incalculable 
advantages. The most authentic accounts 
that have reached us state that the distance 
from Porto Bello to Panama is only 14 leagues, 
and that the expense of putting the plan intoi 
active operation will cost nearly half a million 
of dollars. 

The good reputation of Mr. Paredes, hisi 
commercial relations with this city, the facility! 
with which he expresses himself in different 
languages, added to his honorable character 
and personal activity, incline us to augur well 
of the undertaking, whilst the grandeur of thei 
enterprize makes us quite sensible of his patri- 
otism, his judgment, and the knowledge which 
he possesses of the important situation of his 
country. If every Colombian thought as he 
does, tnat country would soon prosper, and in- 
stead of civil war and intestine quarrels, peace, 
good order and tranquillity, and industry, 
\ftrould be established Upon the firmest basis. — 
[Kingston, Jam. Chronicle.] 


On tbe subject of the proposed communica- 
tion by steamboats between Calcutta and Eng. 

■ land, the Calcutta Courier of the 23d January 
I has the following paragraph : 

Steam Communication with England. — 
Capt. Ross has proceeded to Socotra in the pilot 
brig Henry Meriton, taking with him Capt. 

I Jump, who, we believe, will return in charge of 
the vessel. Capt. Jump is spoken of as likely to 
be the future commander or the Forbes on her 
i trips to the Red Sea, for which he has tendered 
| his services. In the mean time, arrangements 
are making to forward coal to the several de- 
pots. The Fette Salem is now receiving 500 
tons of English coal for Judda, at the freight of 
|27 rupees per ton, — a very low rate compared 
with the terms on which the Red Sea depots 
were provided for the Hugh Lindsay. A sug- 
gestion of Capt. Ross is now under the consL 
deration of the committee, to anticipate the de- 
parture of the Forties on the first trip, by alter- 
ing the date to the 20th April instead of the 1st 
May, as lately announced. The motive for the 
alteration is, that starting on the 20th of April, 
it is believed that the steamer will be able to 
get down the bay aud clear of Ceylon before 
the earliest period at which storms are to be 
apprehended. 

We understand that the Merchants' Steam 
Committee have given in a plan to government, 
offering to undertake to keep up a quarterly 
communication with England by the Suez 
.route, both from Calcutta and Bombay, with 
four large steamers of 800 tons burthen, each 
of them furnished with a pair of 100-horse en- 
gines— one of the steamers to run from Bom- 
bay, two from Calcutta, and one between Alex- 
andria and the British Channel, — provided go- 
vernment will give them five lakhs annually in 
compensation for carrying the mail and all pub- 
lic dispatches. 

Naturalization of Fishes.— At a late meet- 
ing of the Zoological Society, were read two let- 
ter from Mr. J. B. Arnold of Guernsey, detailing 
his experiments in the naturalization of sea 
fishes in a lake chiefly supplied with fresh wa- 
tcr. The area of the lake is about five acres ; 
its. depth various ; and its bottom also various, 
being muddy, gravelly, and rocky. The water 
is, during nine months of the year, drinkable 
for cattle, but in consequence of a supply which 
it receives through a tunnel communicating 
with the sea, is rather salt in summer, at which 
season the fishes do not come down so plenti- 
fully as at other times. The fishes introduced 
into the lake have been the grey mullet, sole, 
turbot, brill, plaice, basse, smelt, and grey 
loach. All of these have thriven well, and are 
believed to have increased in numbers ; the 
grey mullet especially is known to have bred as 
freely as in the sea itself. A single whiting 
having been caught for three successive years, 
was found to have grown considerably ; a pil- 
chard also throve well. All the above-mention- 
ed fishes were placed in the lake, except perhaps 
the brill ; but others, as the silver bream, appear 
to have introduced themselves. It is even sus- 
pected that hybrid fishes have been produced, 
as several have been caught which were un- 
known to persons well acquainted with the 
[species usually met with on the coast of Guern- 
sey. Mr. Arnold -adds that sea fishes, afler 
having been naturalized in his lake, have been 
transferred to ponds of spring water, where 
they have not only lived, but done well ; and 
that such naturalized fishes have been carried 
to a long distance, being much more tenacious 
of life than those caught in the sea. — [Proc. 
Zool. Society.] 


Quietude. — Happy, indeed, would be the 
condition of mankind, were all disposed to cul- 
tivate that harmony and friendship so desira- 
ble and necessary to the welfare and prosperity 
of society— the| world would be similar to a 
paradise, and the people, if not angels, would 
approach the character ascribed to them — man 
kind, as they ought to be conaidered^would 
Upresent a band of brothers, happy, quiet aud 
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content. Our citizens, from the highest to the j Ison embarking on a steamboat generally ex 


lowest, would be satisfied with their respective 
stations, and the agitation which now pervades 
society Would rest in quiet and repose. 

If there is any quiet on earth, the farmer may 
be said to enjoy it : with a competence in store, 
the honest fruits of his industry, he thrives se- 
cure from the turmoils of those who pursue 
other avocations for subsistence. The me- 
chanic, the professional man, and all who sup- 
port themselves by speculative measures, must 
expect to contend against the current of disap- 
pointment, and prop their sinking hopes by an- 
ticipating future prospects, and although their! 
situation may appear enviable to the unscru-j 
tinizing eye ; on the contrary, they have abun- 
dant reason to envy those who live on the fat 
of the land, enjoying the bounties dealt out by 
Nature with a liberal hand 

To John O. N. Rutter, Wine Merchant, for 

his Invention of an improved Process for 

generating Heat , appplicable to the heating 
, of Boilers and Retorts , and to other Pur - 
j poses for which Heat is required . Sealed 

March 30 , 1833 . 

The subject of this patent is the em- 
ployment of bituminous, resinous, or oilyj 
matters, in connection with water as a com- 
bustible material, which, it is said, will pro- 
duce a fuel for furnaces, boilers, &c. capa- 
ble of giving out a very intense heat. Strange 
as the suggestion of applying water as a 
combustible material may appear, it is re- 
ported to have been found extremely advan- 
tageous, economical, and convenient. We 
of our own knowledge can say nothing upon 
the subject, but merely give the patentee’s 
views and recommendations in reference to 
the manner in which he proposes to employ 
those materials for the production of heat. 

Bituminous, oleaginous, resinous, waxy, 
or fatty substances, are to be employed : as 
coal tar, which is to be combined with water 
in certain proportions. It is proposed that aj 
stream of coal tar shall be allowed to flow 
from a reservoir through a pipe with a stop- 
cock, and likewise a stream of water from 
another reservoir through a similar pipe 
that the two streams shall meet, and fall into 
one general receiver with a funnel tube, by 
which they may be together delivered into 
the furnace. 

The proportions are recommended to be 
one gallon of coal tar to one gallon and 
half of water, the flow of the two liquors to| 
be regulated by suitable apertures or stop- 
cock. These quantities of materials are to 
be slowly discharged from the funnels that 
the whole shall occupy from two to three 
hours in its delivery into the furnace; and 
where the furnace is of such magnitude as 
to require it, several of these funnel tubes 
may be employed, each delivering its sup. 
ply of materials in the proportions and times 
stated. 

It is not necessary to use water in a pure 
state, to be mixed with the coal tar, as foul 
water will answer the purpose equally well ; 
and on ship-board, where the invention may 
be usefully applied to steam navigation, the 
bilge-water from below, or sea-water, may 
be pumped up and employed for the purpose, 
and on land the ammoniacal liquor from gas 
worka will also suit as well as fresh water?— 
[London Journal.] 

Steamboat Teavellino.— T he cabins ofj 
western steamboats present peculiar aspects. 
They possess all the splendor and comforts 
ot an eastern boat, and afford other pleasures 
which we meet with no where else. A per. 


pects to remain!|on board for a longer time| 
than is necessary to perform the trips else 
where. He prepares himself for the form 
ation of new acquaintances. The boat gets 
under way, and no one holds himself aloof| 
from the" advances of his fellow voyager, 
A feeling of general interest is soon acknow 
ledged and felt. Intimacies are entered into, 
and each one contributes from his own re 
sources to the general fund of amusement, 
By this means the hours are beguiled ofl 
their weariness, and that, which under other] 
auspices would be tedious, becomes a source 
of pleasure. 

But the most inveterate talkers will tire, 
Recourse must be had to other resources. 
If the voyager has been considerate, and 
supplied himself with those mute, yet ever] 
interesting companions, agreeable books, he 
is at no loss. But if he have not prepared 
himself with a shield against the attacks ofj 
enemies he is in a pitiful condition. He 
lounges about the cabin — promenades the 
guards — gapes at the sublime scenery of the 
river hills — and eventually, in a fit of des- 
peration, throws himself into his berth, and 
seeks in the oblivion of sleep, to forget that 
he is a bore to himself. Perhaps an inge 
nious companion who is similarly conquered 
by dallness, devises an expedient for relief. 
Gaming, we are sorry to say, is much too 
common ; and no one must consider a pro 
positioTi to have recourse to that dernier re 
sort of dullness, as any other than a genteel 
proposition. A proposition is made that the 
tedium of the hours be lost in the excitement 
of the card-table. Such propositions are 
frequently acceded to. 

Now, we believe many can date the com 
mencement of their sinning iu this way 
from a vacant hour of steamboat travelling. 
A taste for such excitements has thus been 
originated, which has eventuated in the mo- 
ral degradation of its victims. If any ex 
pedients can be adopted to guard against 
such occurrences, they should be entered 
into by such as are desirous for the welfare| 
of their fell ows with alacrity. 

An interesting book, by affording agreea- 
ble entertainment, would preserve the mind 
from the dreary inaction of lassitude. The 
sickly feeling of satiety is exceedingly pro- 
pitious for the advances of vice. No man 
when under the influence of a healthy intel- 
lectual activity wishes for change. It is in 
those moments when that by which we are 
surrounded fails to yield us pleasure, that 
we sigh for change, and are most liable to 
listen to the voice of the tempter. The se- 
ductions of vice are yielded to, and inroads] 
are made on our moral principles. The ene- 
my once having got possession of our bul- 
warks, our condition is exceedingly precari- 
ous. 

Under the weight of such considerations, 
we plainly discover the great utility of healthy 
excitement. If each steamboat possessed a] 
small library of well selected works, a plea- 
sant resource would be afforded. The ex- 
pense would be but small. The advantages 
would be great. A steamboat with a library 
on board, would be preferred by every sen 
sible man, to one which was unprovided with 
books. We commend the consideration of 
these suggestions to those engaged in fitting 
up steamboat cabins, and who are disposed 
to lessen the evils of humanity. — [Cincinna 
ti Mirror.] _ # . 


Sheet Iron Gigs. — These gigs are continu- 
ing to grow as rapidly numerous as they are 
increasing in public estimation. A very beauti- 
fully fitted up one was this week finished by 
Messrs. Reid and Hanna, and Messrs. Walker, 
for the Paisley Canal. Two others are in a 
state of great forwardness for Dublin ; and seve- 
ral others, for various canals, are also in pre- 
paration. This business of gig making has ex- 
tended to Johnstone, also, where there are six 
or seven of them getting forward for various 
canals both in Ireland and Scotland. Steam- 
coaches will find in these gigs most powerful 
competitors to contend with. 

The increase of trade upon all the canals on 
which they have been introduced is quite as- 
tonishing. The bustle at the basin here and 
at Port Eglinton,^ by the hourly departure, is 
quite enlivening, and we understand the travel- 
ling by theJForth and Clyde Canal is increased 
in a most astonishing degree. Indeed, from the 
speed they have attained, and the low prices 
charged to Edinburgh, Stirling, Alloa, See. no 
other result could be expected. — [Paisley Ad- 
vertiser.] 

Months. — This division of the year ap- 
pears to have been used before the flood ;* 
and as it is naturally framed by the revolu- 
tions of the moon, the months of all nations 
were originally lunar , that is, from one new 
moon to another. In a more enlightened 
period, the revolutions of the moon were 
compared with those of the sun, and the 
limits of the months, as the component parts 
of a year, were fixed with greater precision. 
The Romans divided each month into Ca- 
lends, Nones , and Ides; the Calends were 
the first day of the month, the Nones were 
the seventh, and the Ides the fifleenth of 
March, May, July, and October; in the 
other months the Nones fell on the fifth, and 
the Ides on the thirteenth. The days of 
each month, according to this form, were 
counted backwards; thus, the 18th of Octo- 
ber was called the 15 th day before the Ca- 
lends of November , 4pc.. In the year 1793, 
the French Government had a new calendar 
constructed, in which they adopted the fol- 
lowing fanciful designations for each month : 

French. Signification. 

Autumn— 

1. Vinderaaire, Vintage month, • 

2. Brumaire, Foggy month, 


3. Frimaire, 
Winter — 

4. Nivose, 

5. Pluvoise, 

6. Ventose, 
Sr ring — 

7. Germinal, 

8. Floreal, 

9. Prairial, 
Summer- 

10. Meaaidor, 


11. Thermidor, Heat month, 

12. Fructidor, Fruit month, 


English. 

from Sept. 22 
Oct. 22 

Frosty or sleety month, Nov. 21 

Snowy month, - - Doc. 21 

Rainy month, • • Jan. 20 

Windy month, - - Feb. 19 

Springing or budding mo. Mar. 21 
Flowering month, • April 20 
Hay harvest month, May 20 


Corn harvest month,. 


June 19 
July 19 
Aug. 19 

This new calendar, which, after all, was 
only a plagiarism, or copy of one used in 
Holland from time immemorial, like many 
of the absurd institutions which sprang from 
the French Revolution, was laid aside in a 
few years, from the circumstance of its ut- 
ter unfitness for the seasons, even as they 
occur in the several provinces of France it- 
self ; how much less applicable, therefore, 
must they have been to other countries, 
where the climates and seasons vary so much 
from each other ! A calendar, to be wor- 
thy of universal adoption, must be capable 
of universal application. Not so that of 
the French Philosophers , which, independent- 
ly of its discordance with those of all civil- 


Noah, aa we find it recorded in the Bible, reckoned 
by months of thirty days each ; and from him that mode 
of computing the year is supposed to have been adopted 
by the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and other Oriental nation*. 
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ized nations, had not even the merit of indi- 
cating those very seasons from which it pro- 
fessed to derive its character. The late Mr. 
Grifford ridiculed this new-fangled method 
of registering time by the following ludi- 
crous but happy translation of the republican 
months and seasons : 

\p0» Autumn . Wheezy, sneezy, freezy ; 

Winter . . Slippy, drippy, nippy; 

Spring . . . Showery, flowery, bowery , 
Summer . . Hoppy, croppy, poppy. 

" N ' 

Machine for making Bricks. — Messrs. 
Harkness, Sawyer, and Freelove, have now in 
successful operation a machine which has ex- 
eited the admiraton of all who have witnessed 
its operation. It produces twenty bricks in a 
minute, and these too, not the unshapely and 
rough masses of mud, which we usually call 
bricks, but a square and smooth body of clay, 
so hard, when tney leave the press, that they 
are fit to set immediatly into the kiln for burn- 
ing. 

The moulds (four in number) in which they 
are pressed are made of polished steel plates — 
which plates are set in a cast iron box ; and 
the whole banded with strong wrought iron 
bands. The machinery is so constructed- that 
the mould is fixed in a solid stationary frame ; 
and after the pressure is made upon the clay in 
the mould, the bottom of the mould, rises, and 
throws the brick to the top, so that it may be 
conveniently taken off. It is found by experi- 
ence, that not less than 50 tons pressure upon 
each brick will answer the purpose. This a- 
mount of pressure is, of course, wanted only 
at the very last moment of the impression ; 
or, in other words, can be pressed with very 
little effort into a space within, say, one-fourth 
of an inch of the proper thickness. After it is 
thus far pressed, it then requires at least 50 tons 
to bring it to a proper degree of density. The 
machine in question is so constructed as to give 
this great pressure at the time it is wanted , and 
no other. In fact, it would be difficult to find, 
in all the mechanical operations now in use. a 
more perfect adaptation of the means to the end. 
And it is thought by many scientific gentlemen, 
who have examined the matter, that no other 
application of the mechanical powers will ever 
be made to effect the same object. 

It is only necessary that the utility of this 
machine should be known, in order to introduce 
it into general use. The beauty and durability 
which it will impart to the brick buildings of 
the country must make it an object of great pub- 
lic interest. Add to this, the reduction of ex- 
pense which must ultimately follow, and I can. 
not but regard the improvement of the gentle- 
men above named as of equal importance to 
any which has been introduced for the last 2(J 
years. 

The following practiced statement, which has 
been obtained from the patentees, will no doubt 
interest such of your readers as are engaged, 
or may feel disposed to engage, in brick making. 

A brick press can be put in operation for a- 
bout $6. 

The expense of carrying on the business for 
a month is as follows : 

1st. 6 hands at $10 per month - - $60,00 

Boarding same at $1,25 per week, - 30,00 
2d. 3 boys at $6 per month - - 16,00 

3d. 2 horses at $15 per month, - - 15,00 

4th. 60 cords of wood at 00 cts. per cord, 54,00 
The setting and burning of 180,000 
bricks, at 40 cts. per 1,000, - - 72,00 

$249,00 

The ajwveare the regular expenses per month 
of carrying on a horse power press. The press, 
when in operation, makes 20 bricks in a minute, 
orJ9,000 in 8>ours. Deducting, however, for 
loss of time and other contingencies, l-4tli for 
every day’s work, leaves the amount of 7,500 
bricks per day, or 18ty000 per month ; which, at 
$3,50 per 1,000, are worth $630,00. Deduct the 
expense of making which is 249,00 and there re- 
mains a clear profit to the owner of $381,00, 


per month ; or, $1,905,00 for 5 months, the tainty. The first tree was cut in the year 
time that could be conveniently occupied each 1828, and the town now contains several hum 
season in brick making. dred inhabitants. Such is the increase of 

The above estimate is based upon the price population, that some families are obliged to 
of brick, of labor, and of boarding at Mount camp out, for want of better accommodations. 
Vernon. In many places, labor and boarding Mrs. Holley, in her interesting “Letters” from 
would doubtless be more expensive. But in Texas, written two years since, says there is a 
such places, the price of brick would probably great want of mechanics, none bein^ there ex- 
be increased in proportion.-— X. Y . Mount cept carpenters. The town is thirty miles from 
Vernon, May 15, 1834. — [Ohio State Journal.] the mouth of the river above mentioned. It 


American Tonnaoe.— From the Report of the 


contains a good boarding house, the proprie- 
* tors of which are from New-York. A gentle- 


Secretary of the Treasury recently made to Con- man, graduated at Yale College, has opened a 
gress, the Registered, Enrolled, and Licensed school, in which the higher branches of educa- 


Tonnage of the United States amounts to 
1,439,450 21.95 tons, divided among the States 
and Territories as follows : 


Maine, 

192,714 63-95 

New-Hampsliire, 

17,126 54 “ 

Massachusetts, 

395,924 23 “ 

Rhode-I stand. 

40,907 22 “ 

Connecticut, 

52.878 79 “ 

Vermont, 

1,531 4 “ 

New-York, 

319,209 80 “ 

New-Jersey, 

33,143 53 “ 

Pennsylvania, 

88,162 11 “ 

Delaware, 

, 13,265 64 “ 

Maryland, 

80,705 70 “ 

District of Columbia, 

17,225 3 “ 

Virginia, 

43,877 55 “ 

North Carolina, 

32,142 17 “ 

South Carolina, 

15,569 75 “ 

Georgia, 

8,651 45 “ 

Ohio, 

9,683 72 “ 

Tennessee, # 

3,047 1 “ 

Michigan, 

1,753 74 “ 

Alabama, 

7,210 31 “ 

Mississippi, 

925 43 “ 

Louisiana, 

61,171 73 “ 

Florida, 

1,911 28 “ 

Key West, 

1,091 72 “ 


school, in which the higher branches of educa- 
tion are taught. 

Honey Tree.— By these is meant hollow 
trees, in which the bees deposite their honey. 
They are very abundant, and honey of an ex- 
cellent quality, and in any quantity, may be ob- 
tained from them. The employment is very 
profitable. The wax thus obtained is a valuable 
article of commerce in Mexico. The hunters 
frequently throw aside the honey, and save only 
the wax. 

Texas is divided into three distinct tracts — 
the level, the undulating, the mountainous or 
hilly. The whole coast is level, {but free from 
marsh. A belt of prairie, about ten miles wide, 
extends along the coast. Back from the prairie 
the land is heavily timbered with pine, ash, ce- 
dar, cypress, and other forest|trees. The allu- 
vial bottom lands of the Brazos, San Bernard, 
and Colorado, are from three to twenty miles 
wide. They are heavily timbered with vari- 
ous kinds of oaks, cedar, pecan, elm, mulberry, 
and other forest trees common in the alluvions 
of the Mississippi. 

There is an immense cane-brake, as it is 
termed, extending along the Cane-brake creek 
seventy-five miles, and in width is from one to 
three miles. The Colorado and Brazos rivers, 
which were swollen by the spring and autum- 
nal freshets, are of a deep red ana very turbid. 


It will be seen that New-England owns near- u A ] freshets, are of a deep red ana very turbid, 
ly one half of the whofe toniwgr of the coun- Three thousand pounds of seed cotton and 
try. Massachusetts owns more than one-quar- seventy -five bushels of Indian com are an ave- 
ter, and has the largest amount of tonnage of ra nr e c . r0 p on t j ie alluvions, which are easily 
any State m the Union, having upwards of cultivated. One of the branches of the Brazos 
twenty-six thousand tons more than the State river is salt, and the land bordering on this river 


- -my 1 • » * ' • HHIM VVtUWI 11^ Mil UIIC3 ilV^l 

of New-York. has a fertility (owing to this circumstance) 

We give from the same Report a view of the which is truly extraordinary. The alternate 
tonnage for each year from 1815 tol832 mclu- deposites of the salt and fresh branches form a 

s ' v< / ri* TSH k® 8e ^oi£ Rt / rom ^ Rte soil of a light reddish brown color, impregnated 

of the Tariff law, to 1830, there was a very ex- with salt and nitre. The whole valley of the 
traordinary falling off dfthe shipping interest ; Brazos is what is called mulatto soil, and is 
a » m 111 j a “ er the opening of the best in Texas. The earth, when brought 

* .J7 e8t . “ ,a Trade, and the settling of the U p to the surface from a depth of twenty feet, 
tariff question, there has been a gradual in- will yield as good crops as the surface itself, 
crease. Ten miles from the town of Bolivar there 

ifli* - ^ i qaa vr* or»u ** a tree which measures 19 feet in circurafe- 

1 3T2 218 S’ « thS rence. The country between the rivers and 
1399 911 41 « creeks is open, level, rich, and elevated prairie, 

1 225*184 29 “ colored with luxuriant grass, and nothing can 

1260 751 61 “ surpass these vast natural meadows. Even in 

l*™’ i*2Rn’lAR 9A « the w * nt6r ^ason, the pasturage is sufficient 

jgoi’ 2 298 958 70 “ to dispense with feeding live stock. On many 

i ^ roq it *4 accounts the prairies are deemed more valua- 

itorSk hi ti ble than the alluvial bottoms for cultivation, 

f 389 163 2 “ The P ra * r ^ e8 * s a deep black mould, 

-oot’ 1 423 111 Jl u mixed with sand in various proportions. 

f ’tax ion *« 0** the settlements, besides Brazoria, a town 

i to << has been laid off at the mouth of the Colorado, 

-.Xog iVai’toi or «* called Matagorda, and is destined to become the 

1 260 977 81 “ depot of the Colorado, and of an extensive fer- 

1830* 1 181776 43 ** tile country. 

i2qV' , oq M Above the level region, the country becomes 

M undulating. This kind of land extends in a 

1 5 ’ l northerly direction up the Colorado, Brazos, 

[Boston Post.] an d Guadaloupe rivers, from 150 to 200 miles 
| ; ] above the level region, and reaches to the mouiir 

Texas — Brazoria .— This town is) located tain range of Texas. This undulatiug section 
upon a wooden elevation of peach-land, as it is jg deemed as desirable a residence for man as 
termed. The spot was chosen as the most can be found on the face of the earth. It is 
commanding and healthful, besides commajid- bountifully watered, abounding in bold rivu- 
ing other advantages. One street stretches lets and springs of the purest water. Success- 
along the river Brazos, and one parallel with ful experiments have been made on these un- 
it further back, while other streets, with trees dulations, of wheat, rye, oats, flax, &c. Lime 
still, standing, are laid out to intersect these stone and building stone in abundance. Indi- 
at right angles, to be cleared as the wants of genous grapes of various sorts grow in great 
the citizens may hereafter require. A speedy profusion, and natural vineyards await the hand 
settlement is calculated upon with perfect cer- of the vine dresser. ^ , 


1815, 

1,368,127 78-95ths 

1816, 

1,372,218 53 

«« 

1817, 

1,399,911 41 

(4 

1818, 

1,225,184 20 

44 

1819, 

1,260,751 61 

41 

1820, 

1,280,166 24 

44 

1821, 

2,298,958 70 

44 

1822, 

1,324,699 17 

44 

1823, 

1,335,565 68 

44 

1824, 

1,389,163 2 

44 

1825, 

1,423,111 77 

44 

1826, 

1,534,190 83 

44 

1827, 

1,620,607 78 

44 

1828, 

1,741,391 87 

44 

1829, 

1,260,977 81 

44 

1830, 

1,181,776 43 

14 

1831, 

1,267,846 29 

44 

1832, 

1,439,450 21 

14 


[Boston Post.] 
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Attempt to assign the Cause of the Sponta - 
k neous Combustion of Charcoal . By Mr. 
t John Davies, Member of the Wernerian 
^ Society of Edinburgh, &c. and Lecturer 
t on Chemistry, dec. 

In the above interesting paper, no at. 
tempt has been made by the author of it to 
furnish an explanation of the phenomenon 
which he has established and described ; and 
as every inquiring mind will direct its at- 
tention to a rationale of the operation, I pre. 
sume that some remarks which have occur, 
red to me within the few last days, and 
which may at least supply some aid in the 
discussion, may be without impropriety ap- 
pended to the paper. These remarks, chough 
theoretical, are countenanced by experimen- 
tal analogies, which, if they fail to establish 
the accuracy of the speculation, may, at 
least, excuse its introduction. 

A statement of the mode in which the 
charcoal in question is made, will be neces- 
sary in the subsequent explanation. Small 
fragments of wood, generally stripped of 
their bark, are put into iron cylinders, and 
exposed to intense heat, in order to effect the 
distillation of the volatile constituents for the | 
manufacture of iron liquor. Now, Mr. Brun- ! 
ner resorted to a similar procedure in ob- 
taining potassium from potash and charcoal ; 
and as we know that potash may be pro- 
cured from the wood employed by Mr. Had- 
field, we have in his manufacture the same 
operation and the same materials as in M. 
Brunner’s experiment, and may therefore 
expect the same results. The only differ- 
ence would be, that as M. Brunner used 
much potash, he procured a large propor- 
tion of the metallic base ; while in the other 
case the potassium must be in small quanti- 
ty, because all the potash present would be 
only that supplied by the wood subjected to 
distillation : and yet, upon the whole, the 
quantity extracted under the latter circum- 
stances is not inconsiderable ; for it is by the 
combustion of such wood in America, where 
it is of comparatively little value, that the 
potash is principally formed which is con- 
sumed in the arts and manufactures in every 
part of Europe. 

It is manifest, therefore, that in the form- 
ation of Mr. Hadfield’s charcoal, potassium 
must, in small quantities, be liberated. 

Supposing the presence of potassium in 
fresh charcoal to have been established, we 
have now to explain its operation ; and this 
appears to be effected upon the assumption 
that the metal lingers in the pores of the 
charcoal, incased, as it were, in the substance, 
until it be at length exposed to the action of 
atmospheric air and aqueous vapor. This 
view of the subject derives plausibility from 
the facts, that the combustion does not com- 
mence at any considerable depth below the 
surface ; and that when a thermometer is 
introduced into the mass, the ignition gene- 
rally originates in that place ; that is to say, 
the combustion occurs exactly where it 
might be expected, since it takes place at 
the part which, favorably situated, is most 
exposed to the action of the supporter of 
combustion. 

This general view of the spontaneous com- 
bustion is directly countenanced by the ex- 
cellent paper of Colonel Aubert, inserted in 
the “ Bulletin des Sciences Militaires” for 
January, which Mr. Hadfield has offered 
me the opportunity of consulting* This in- 
genious foreigner shows by a number of de- 
cisive experiments, that the absorption of 


air and moisture is indispensable in the pro- 
duction of the phenomenon. He proves 
also, (what Mr. Hadfield has in a different 
way very clearly confirmed,) that no carbo- 
nic acid is formed before the incandescence 
occurs — a fact strictly in accordance with 
the hypothesis which I have offered ; since 
upon this hypothesis the oxygen of the air, 
iustead of forming an acid with the carbon, 
produces, by its superior affinity, an alkali 
with the potassium. The next position 
which he establishes, is that the carbon in- 
creased in weight in proportion to the quanti- 
ty of air and moisture absorbed; and this 
should, according to the explanation sug- 
gested, occur, the alkali formed being much 
heavier than its metallic base. It appears 
that, to produce the ignition, the charcoal 
should not only be reduced to powder soon 
after its formation, but that the sooner it is 
so reduced the more certain and considera- 
ble will be the effect. Now, this fact also is 
entirely consistent with the explanation, be- 
cause, when the pulverization has been de- 
layed, air and moisture will have gradually 
produced the alkali, by a process impercep- 
tible, because the minute portions of potas- 
sium would be at comparatively distant inter- 
vals from each other, and thus would not be 
in sufficient quantity at any one place to 
produce a sensible effect. 

Colonel Aubert pulverized a mixture ot 
coal and sulphur, and he found that under 
these circumstances no "ignition ever occur- 
red. The reason is obvious : for the potas- 
sium, which has been conceived to be the 
cause of the combustion, entered during the 
trituration into combination with the sul- 
phur. 

He also triturated charcoal with nitre, and 
he again found that the spontaneous com- 
bustion was prevented. Now nitre, by min- 
gling with the potassium, would check its too 
rapid absorption of oxygen ; and the effect 
of his experiment is in this way sufficiently 
accounted for. 

The presence of the potassium seems to ac- 
count for the circumstance, that when char- 
coal is moistened and subjected to heat, car- 
buretted hydrogen is set at liberty. In this 
instance it would appear that the water is 
decomposed, the hydrogen evolved, and the 
oxygen united with the potassium to form 
the alkali. If the heat be continued, carbo- 
nic oxide would be evolved ; the oxygen ab- 
sorbed iti the first part of the operation be- 
ing again detached from the metallic base. 
Now this explanation corresponds precisely, 

I believe, with the order in which, in such 
an experiment, these gases are produced. 

All these circumstances observed by Mr. 
Hadfield and Colonel Aubert appear, there- 
fore, perfectly reconcilable with the suppo- 
sition that the spontaneous incandescence is 
owing entirely to the oxidation of the potas- 
sium liberated from the wood during the ma- 
nufacture of the charcoal. 

Dr. Thompson, in the second volume of 
his History of Chemistry, published since 
mv paper was read to our society, has thrown 
additional plausibility Upon my explanation, 
by his attempt to show that phosphorus owes 
its property of catching fire, when in con- 
tact with oxygen, to a little potassium, which 
is reduced to the metallic state during the 
formation of the phosphorus. — [Phil. Mag.] 

Stereotype Metalaorapuic Printing. 
— By Dr. Alexander Jones, of Mobile , Ala-\ 
bama . — I offer this name, as I have nothing > I 


better to designate it. It means simply the 
transferring of printed letters, from the pages 
of a book, or newspaper, to the polished sur- 
faces of metallic plates, especially of soft 
iron. My experiments are not yet com- 
pleted, yet I feel satisfied that the result is 
entirely a practicable one, if carefully con- 
ducted with proper instruments. 

The best plan on which to conduct the 
experiment is as follows: Take two plates 
of very soft iron, of moderate dimensions, 
give one face of each a very true and fine 
polish, so that, when applied by these faces, 
they shall uniformly fit and adhere together. 
Moisten two slips of printed newspaper, or 
| parts of a leaf from a book, of the size ofihq 
plates, apply one to the polished face of each 
plate, and interpose between them a fold or 
two of silk paper, and then clamp the plates 
together. Give them a gentle heat over the 
fire, then place them in a vice, and apply a 
strong screw power. On separating them 
and gently removing the paper, the letters 
will be seen, distinctly formed on the faces 
of the two plates. Now, as printer’s ink is 
formed of lamp-black and oil , upon which 
acid acts very little, the faces of the plates 
may be slightly touched over with diluted 
sulphuric or nitric acid, which, if skilfully 
applied, acts on the iron, and leaves the let- 
ters raised. When the printer’s ink contains 
some bees-wax, the experiment is more com- 
plete. These plates, once formed, may be 
converted into steel, on the plan of Mr. Per- 
kins ; after which they would probably 
print from 10,000 to 20,000 copies with- 
out being materially defaced. An expert 
mechanic, with proper machinery, could in 
a day or two form a sufficient number of 
plates to print off 20,000 copies (500 pages) 
of an octavo volume. 

Other metals, as copper, brass, and type 
metal, with slight variations, can all have 
letters transferred to them in the same man- 
ner, and can be used as printing plates ; but 
none of these will have the dund>ility of iron. 
— [American Journal of Science.] 

Correct Fusing Points of Metals and Alloys , 
and other important Temperatures , upon va- 
rious Thermometrical Scales. [From the 
Repertory of Arts, &c.] 

In the thirteenth edition of Parkes* Chemi- 
cal Catechism, edited by Mr. Brayley, iun., 
which has just appeared, we find a *“ Table of 
the Effects of Heat,” (p. 606), in which the 
higher temperatures have been corrected by the 
editor, agreeably to the pyromvtrical research- 
es of Mr. Daniell and other chemists. As we 
do not remember to have seen any connected 
view of the results, as to the correct fusing 
points of metals and alloys, &c., which Mr. 
Daniell has obtained by the use of his new re- 
gister pvrometer, we subjoin an extract from 
this table, containing the temperatures from 
212° upwards. It may be requisite to state, 
for the information of such of our readers as 
may not be acquainted with the present state 
of pyrometry, that Mr. Daniell has shown (as 
we find it explained by Mr. Brayley at p. TO, 
notes , of the Chemical Catechism,) that “ the 
degrees (above the zsro of 1077° Fahrenheit, 
which is stated to be a red heat visible in the 
daylight,) of Wedgwood's pyrometer, instead of 
being equal to 130° of Fahrenheit, as supposed 
by its inventor, are equal only to about 20° 
and that consequently the range of that instru- 
ment, instead of including 3200 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, did not really include more thiMi 
about 5000° : this will account for the great 
difference of the corresponding temperatures of 
Fahrenheit, dec., and Wedgwood, as here 
stated from the new edition of the Chemical 
Catechism, from those given in former editions 
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of that work, and also in many other publica- 
tions on chemical subjects. 


Fusing Points, Jt c. on the scales of Fahr. 

Kean. 

Cent. Wedg. 

Water boils, and “ fusi- 




, 

ble metal” [ T * ff bis- 





muth, W lead. tV tin > 





smelt] 

212 

80 

100 


Sulphur melts . . . 

216 

89 

111 


Nitrous acid boils . . 

242 

93 

116 


Camphor melts . . . 

288 

114 

142 


Sulphur burns slowly . 

303 

120 

150 


Pewter melts, [lead i, 





tinf,]- 

403 

165 

206 


Tin melts 

442 

182 

227 


Type metal melts, [lead 





16 parts, antimony 1,] 

507 

211 

264 


Sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 





1-848) boils. . . . 

590 

248 

310 


Lead melts .... 

612 

258 

325 


Mercury boils . . . 

662 

280 

350 


Zine melts 

773 

329 

412 


Iron bright red in the 





dark— hydrogen gas 





burns ? 

800 

341 

427 


— red in twilight . . 

884 

386 

475 


— red heat in daylight 

1272 

551 

700 


Enamel colors burnt , or 





bumt-in,* on porce- 


* 



lain, 

1392 

605 

756 

6 

Bronze melts, [copper J, 





tin ],] ..... 

1446 

629 

786 


, [copper J, 





tin i,] 

1534 

668 

835 


Diamond burns 1 . . 

1552 

676 

845 

J4 

“Orange heat”(Prinsep) 
Brass melts, [copper 4* 

1650 

719 

899 


zinc j,] 

1672 

730 

911 


> [copper if, 





zinc {,] 

1690 

737 

921 

U 

Bronze melts, [copper 





H, tin tV»] • 

1750 

794 

955 


Silver melts .... 

1873 

818 

1023 

18 

Copper melts. . . . 

1996 

860 1091 


Gold melts . . 

2016 

862 

1102 


Delft-ware fired . . . 

2072 

967 1179 

10 

Cast iron melts . . . 

2786 1224 1420 


Cream-colored stone- 





ware fired .... 

2992 1316 1645 

86 


Temperature of the 
maximum of expan- 
sion of platinum, be- 
ing nearly the high- 
est degree of heat at- 
tainable in a labora- 
tory wind-furnace, . 3280 1444 1805 
Flint glass furnace, 

greatest heat 1. . . 3552 1253 1956 114 
Soft iron melts, accord- 
ing to Clement and 
Desormes, but in all 
probability an esti- 
mate considerably a- • 
bove the truth, . . 3945 1406 2118 
Mr. Brayley observes, at the end of the table, 
“ The still higher temperatures, derived from 
the experiments of Mr. Wedgwood, which 
were here given in former editions of the 
Chemical Catechism, are now omitted ; a com- 
parison of them with’ the results obtained by 
Mr. Daniell, by means of his pyrometer, hav- 
ing shown that they cannot be relied upon. 
Some of the temperatures given in this Table 
above that of ignition, or 800°, must also be 
regarded as doubtful, and all of them must be 
regarded as approximative merely. 

* Thu i* a technical term used by enamellers, glass and 
porcelain painters, dec., to denote the fixing of the color* 
they employ, by means of vitrifaction, on the substances 
painted upon. 


and paper-makers and stationers have other 
terms of the same kind, as hand-paper, pot- 
paper, &c. Now, the term note-paper is 
clear enough, as it evidently means paper oi 
the size fit for notes ; while post-paper, we 
may suppose, means the larger size, which is 
used for letters sent by the post. But when 
we come to foolscap paper, we are altogether 
at a loss for an explanation ; and here we 
find we must look to something else than the 
size of the paper as to the origin of the name. 
Now, if we go back to the early history ot 
paper-making, we find that terms which now 
puzzle us so much may easily be explained 
by the various paper marks which have been 
used at different times. In ancient times, 
we know, when very few people could read, 
pictures of every kind were very much in 
use where writing would now be employed ; 
every shop had a sign, sis well as every pub- 
lic house ; and these signs were not then, as 
they very often are now, only printed on a 
board ; they were always either painted pic- 
tures, as many inn signs still are, or else mo- 
dels of the thing which the sign expressed, 
as we still sometimes see a bee-hive, a tea- 
canister, or a doll. For the same reason, 
printers had always some device which they 
put upon the title pages, and at the end of 
their books ; and paper-makers used marks 
to distinguish the paper of their manufacture 
from that of others. Some of these marks 
becoming common, naturally gave their name 
to different sorts of paper ; and as names, 
we all know, remain very long after the ori- 
gin of them is forgotten, and the circum- 
| stances changed, we shall not be surprised 
to find the old names still in use, though per- 
haps in some cases they are not applied to 
the same things they originally denoted. It 
will bo tW best wt»y, perhaps, to mention 
briefly the chief paper marks which have 
been used, as they occur in the order of time. 
The first paper-maker in England is supposed 
to have been John Tate, who is said to have 
had a mill at Hertford : his device was a 
star of five points within a double circle. 
The first book printed on paper manufac- 
tured in England was a Latin one, entitled 
Bartholomew de Proprietatibus Rerum . It 
was printed in 1495 or 1496. The paper 
seems to have been made by John Tate, the 
younger, and had the mark of a wheel. The 
paper used by Caxton, and other early print- 
ers, had a great variety of . marks, of which 
the chief are the ox-head and star, the letter 
P, the shears, the hand and star, a collared 
dog’s head, with a trefoil over it, a crown, a 
shield, with .* omething like a bend upon it, 
&c. The ox-head, sometimes with a star 
or flower over it, is the mark of the paper 
on which Faust printed some of his early 
books ; but the open hand, which was like- 
wise a very ancient mark, remained longer in 
fashion, and probably gave the name to what 
is still called hand-paper . Another very fa- 
vorite paper mark, at a somewhat later peri- 
od, was the jug or pot, which seems to have 
been the origin of the term pot-paper . It is 
sometimes found plain, but oftencr bears the 
initials or first letters of the maker’s name ; 


Ancient Marks on Paper. — Every one 
knows how often we are obliged to refer to 
ancient times to explain common terms of 
art, and words which are in every one’s 
vnoptli. Wo have a curious instance of this 
in the names which are given to the different 
aorta and sizes of paper. We all talk of 
foolscap-paper , post-paper, and note-paper ; 


hence there is a very great variety of fi- 
gures, every paper maker-having a some- 
what different mark. Tho hand and pot 
marks existed from 1539 to 1639, as may 
be seen in old Bibles. The foolscap was a 
later device, and does not seem to have been 
nearly of so long continuance as the former. 
It has given place to the figure of Britannia, 


or that of a lion rampant, supporting the cap 
of liberty on a pole ; the name, however, 
has continued, and we still denominate pa- 
per of, a particular size by the title of foolscap 
paper. The figures have tho cap and beHs 
which we so often read of in old plays and 
histories, as the particular dress of the fools, 
who formerly formed a part of every great 
man’s establishment. Post-paper seems to 
have derived its name from the post-horn, 
which was at one time its distinguishing 
mark. This is of later date, and does not 
seem to have been used before the establish- 
ment of the General Post-Office, when it be- 
came the custom to blow a horn. This 
mark dates from 1670 to 1679. The mark 
is still sometimes used ; but the same change 
which has so much diminished the number 
of painted signs in the streets of our towns 
and cities, has nearly made paper marks a 
matter of antiquarian curiosity, the maker’s 
name being now generally used. — [Saturday 
Magazine, No. 11.] 

Carriages. — Wheel carriages for plea- 
sure are generally supposed to have first 
some into use in England in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. But long before that time 
carriages of some sort were used on state 
occasions, or for the conveyance of sick 
persons. Even in the time of the Saxons, 
a clumsy kind of car, on four wheels, was 
employed to carry great personages ; and 
Stow tells us, that, during Wat Tyler’s in- 
surrection in 1380, Richard the Second, 
“being threatened by the rebels of Kent, 
rode from the tower of London to the Miles 
End, and with him his mother, because he 
was sick and weak, in a whirlicote which is 
supposed to have been a sort of covered car- 
riage. “ Chariots covered, with ladies there- 
in,” followed the litter in which Queen Ca- 
therine was carried to her coronation with 
Henry the Eighth. But Queen Elizabeth’s* 
is the first that was called a cdach . In 1564 
William Booner, a Dutchman, became the 
Queen’s coachman, and about this time 
coaches were brought into general use in 
England. In 1588 Queen Elizabeth" went 
from Somerset House to Paul Cross, to re- 
turn thanks on the destruction of the Span- 
ish Armada, in a coach presented to her by 
Henry, Earl of Arundel. These coaches 
must have been clumsy uncomfortable ma- 
chines. They had no springs, and the state 
of the streets and roads must have made tra- 
velling in them any thing but easy. But 
fashion brought them into such general use, 
that in 1607 Dekker complains that “ the 
wife of every citizen must be jolted now.” 
And in 1636 there were 6000 of them kept 
in London and the neighborhood. At first 
they had only two horses, but afterwards 
the number was increased. In the reign of 
James the First, “ the stout old Earl of North- 
umberland, when he was got loose, hearing 
that the great faverite Buckingham was 
drawn about with a coach and six horses, 
thought he might very well have eight in his 
coach, with which he rode through the city 
of London to the vulgar talk and admira- 
tion.” In general, however, it was thought 
disgraceful in those times for the male sex 
to fide in coaches. “ In Sir Philip Sydney’s 
time, so famous for men at arms, it was then,” 
says Aubrey, “ held as great a disgrace for 
a young gentleman to be seen riding in the 
streets in a coach, as it would now for such 
a one to be seen in the streets with a petti- 
coat and waistcoat, so much is the fashiou 
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of the times altered.” Sir Walter Scott 
says, it is a tradition in Scotland, that chaises 
or chariots were first introduced into that 
country in 1745. Before that time the no- 
bility were accustomed to travel in vehicles 
somewhat resembling Noah’s ark, and the 
gentry on horseback ; but in that memora- 
ble year, the Prince of Hesse appeared in a 
carriage of this description, “ to the admi- 
ration of all Scotchmen, who regarded it as 
a coach cut in half.” When we compare 
the clumsy things in which even our kings 
formerly rode, with the convenient and light 
carriages of the present day, we^cannot help 
admiring the progress which our workmen 
have made in this and every other branch of 
art, and hoping that their skill may always 
find that encouragement which it so well de- 
serves. — [From a paper in the Archaeologia, 
by J. H. Mark land, Esq.] 


AGRICULTURE, Ac 

Use of Marl. — A correspondent of the 
Baltimore Farmer and Gardener thus speaks 
in favor of this manure : 

I have been favored with the use of this 
mineral, as a manure, for more than twenty 
years, in neighboring states; and have, in 
many instances, witnessed the most wonder- 
ful improvement from its application. There 
is a great variety in the composition of this 
article ; all of which require a corresponding 
difference in the component parts of the soil 
to which it is to be applied, for profitable re- 
sults. He who goes to work with this ma- 
nure without a knowledge of the composition 
of either his soil or his marl, will but flounder 
in an uncertain ocean of wild “ experiment,” 
and in many instances may expect to lose 
both his labor and his “ deposites.” 

In New-Jersey there are three principal 
strata of this substance, differing materially 
in their composition, and in their adaptation 
for particular soils. The first stratum lies 
near the Delaware, is met with along the 
banks of creeks, and in the bottoms of wells — 
in one instance within my knowledge, it was 
penetrated nearly one hundred feet ; but 
without going through the layer. This 
abounds with a large proportion of shells, and 
other fossil remains. The second stratum, 
farther up the country, has fewer shells, of a 
black color, and is granulated, by reason of 
which it has obtained the name of gunpow- 
der marl. The third stratum lies still farther 
up the streams, and bordering ou the regions 
of pines — this species strongly impregnated 
with sulphurous acid ; so much so, in some 
instances, as to corrugate, and even excoriute, 
the cuticle on the hands of the lal)oreis in 
the pit — has no undecomposed shells, color 
black, green, and sometimes blue, which has 
been used as a pigment for painting. I was 
acquainted with one tract of land which 
abounded with this latter species of marl, and 
was rendered almost entirely barren. With 
the exception of here and there a scrubby 
white oak, the soil was almost us bare as the 
beaten pathway. It had not been thought to 
be worth the expense of an inclosure, until it 
fell into the hands of a gentleman who under- 
stood something of the science, as well as the 
art of agriculture, and knew how to appre- 
ciate the value of a retort in the hands of a 
ploughman. On discovering the composition 
of his sterile soil, he knew how to apply the 
appropriate\emedy, and after inclosing a lot, 
it was ploughed deeply, dressed with a coat 


of the hydrate of lime, and laid down to clover ; 
and a finer crop, of that valuable grass I 
never witnessed. Here the uncombined acid 
of the soil, uniting with the calcareous matter, 
formed the sulphate of lime, or plaster of Pa- 
ris, which enters largely into the composition 
' of clover, and forms its proper nourishment. 

At this cheup rate, was this barren waste 
converted into a rich and beautiful meadow ; 
not exceeded in value by any bottom meadow 
within my knowledge. 

Had marl of the first mentioned species 
been applied to this land, it would have pro- 
duced the same effect, in proportion to the 
quantity of undccom posed calcareous matter 
which it contained. The second species 
would have produced little or no effect ; but 
had the last mentioned kind been used, it 
would have been like adding fuel to the flame, 
and would have rendered the sterility more 
lasting and obstinate. It was refreshing to 
witness the effect of' this blooming spot, sur- 
rounded by the dreary waste. It could only 
be compared to the effect on the famished 
caravan, when, traversing the blowing sands 
of Arabia, he descries in the horizon the lone- 
ly palm tree, marking the site of a solitary 
spring of water. 


Preparation of Beet Sugar. By Dr. F. Wuu- 
dkmann. Being an extract of a letter from 
Dr.Wurdemann, of this city, now in Paris, to 
Dr. Ravenel, and communicated by him for 
publication in the Southern Agriculturist. 

“ Paris, December, 1833. 

“ The beets are collected when ripe, or little 
before that time, and immediately brought to 
the cleaning machine. This consists of a cy- 
linder composed of rills of wood, and revolving 
in a trough filled with water ; into this cylin- 
der, the beets with their tops, as torn from the 
ground, are put, and thoroughly washed ; one 
objection to cutting off the tops before washing, 
is that a quantity of saccharine matter escapes. 
They are then brought to the rasping machine, 
which breaks down their cellules, and reduces 
them to fine pulp. In some places the beets 
are brought dried to the manufactory. They 
should then be cut in tranverse slices, and dried 
in a stove heated somewhat below the tempe- 
rature of boiling water, that being sufficient to 
destroy the principles of organic life in the beet, 
and which militates against the action of affini- 
ty present in all inorganic substances. The 
temperature should be below 112 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, as it appears that at that |>oint the 
coloring matter is formed readily, either from a 
re-action taking place between the principles 
contained in the beet, or during the maceration, 
from the water used in that process. For the 
same reasons the time and degree of heat used 
in maceration should not exceed that requisite 
to extract the saccharine matter. 

The quantity of fibrous matter contained in 
the beet is so small, in proportion to the liquid, 
and the cellules containing the latter are so mi- 
nute, that it requires a most complete rasping 
to prepare them for the press. The presses 
most esteemed are those which press but a 
small quantity at a time, and that with expe- 
dition ; as by these means most juice is obtain- 
ed from the pulp. They are of two kinds, the 
screw and the hydraulic ; but the limits of this 
paper will not permit me to give you a descrip- 
tion of either ; suffice it to say, that the pulp, 
having been placed in strong, closely woven 
cloth, is submitted to these presses, and the 
jqice flows immediately into cauldrons, (cop- 
pers,) in which it undergoes the process of de- 
ntation. From good beets Dombasle obtains 
85 per cent, of juice ; from good and indiffe- 
rent, 60 per cent, is usually got. From boiling 
them and then cutting them in slices, over 
which a current of water flows successively, he 


has obtained 90 per cent. ; 60 lbs. of juice of 
good white beets yield from 4£ lbs. to 5 lbs. of 
raw sugar ; those* grown in rich wet soils give 
less. 

The juice thus, or otherwise obtained, is sub- 
ject to a spontaneous alteration, which is im- 
portant to know. If exposed to the atmosphere, 
it gradually acquires a stringy and oil-like con- 
sistence, which, increasing in proportion to the 
evaporation of the liquid, at last resembles that 
of the white of an egg. These changes take 
place in less than twenty-four hours, when the 
temperature is at 20 degrees to 24 degrees cen- 
tigrades. The mass which before this change 
never showed any free acid, now contains both 
acetic and nanceiqve acids, (the latter described 
by Braconnet in 1813 — Annates des Chimie.) 
It is supposed that this alteration takes place in 
the beet itself when kept in too large heaps, 
and thus subjected to too high a temperature. 
It is the formation of this viscous matter which 
presents a great obstacle to the crystallization 
of the sugar, and which, gluing together the 
crystals, prevents the molasses escaping. To 
guard against this alteration of the juice, the 
utensils used in keeping and stirring the beet 
juice should *be kept scrupulously clean, and 
the greatest celerity possible should be used in 
all the necessary operations, from the grinding 
to the defecation. The instruments of wood 
must be frequently washed with the greatest 
care, and when laid aside, should be covered 
with milk of lime, and which should not be re- 
moved before their immediate use is required. 
One of the best means to prevent this alteration 
in the beet juice is to employ small coppers, ca- 
pable of containing about two hectolitres (two 
hundred English quarts) each ; five of this 
size are capable to serve for the fabrication of 
30,000 lbs. of beet juice per diem. Although 
the heat mav be applied to a large copper long 
before it is filled from the juice flowing from the 
presses, too much time passes before it is full , 
and arises at the temperature of 70 or 80 de- 
grees centigrades, at which temperature the 
luicc may be considered safe from the altera- 
tion above mentioned. 

I will not dwell on the modus operandi of the 
substances used in the defecation of the juice, 
but proceed, at once, to state the process most 
generally adopted. The quantity of lime varies 
from 2£ to 3 grammes” for each “litre” 
(quart) of the juice. As a general rule, the 
quantity must be increased in proportion to the 
quantity of saccharine matter contained in the 
juice. The purest lime should be used, and in 
its greatest degree of causticity, and it should be 
reduced into a clear pap by means of a little 
water before put into tne coppers. It is best 
to put it in the copper as soon as a few buckets 
full of juice have flowed in, it acting in prevent- 
ing the decomposition already so much insist- 
ed on, which is apt to take place to a more or 
less great degree before the juice arrives at the 
requisite degree of temperature. 

Two methods are now used to complete the 
operation. One consists in preventing the 
boiling of the juice, by extinguishing the fire 
before it arrives at 100 degrees temperature, 
and then being left at rest for half an hour, 
when the scum rises to the surface ; the liquid is 
afterwards drawn off by a cock placed near the 
bottom of the copper. 

The method preferred by Dombasle is to con- 
tinue the fire under the copper, and, when near 
the boiling point, watch the first (nibble which 
swells under the scum ; immediately take a la- 
dle full of the juice from the spot where it arises, 
and pour on the spot a quart of cold juice, which 
checks the action immediately ; the same ope- 
ration must be repeated as often as a bubble 
appears, (which must never be permitted to 
burst and spread over the scum,) until, by ex- 
amining the liquor taken up in the ladle, the de- 
fecation is found complete, when the fire must 
be extinguished, and the liquor allowed to rest 
for a half hour before drawn off ; always guard- 
ing the bubbles, which may continue to rise, 
from bursting by the means already indicated. 
By this method, the operator is rendered coni' 
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plete master of the work, and in those cases in] 
which sufficient lime has not been used, he can 
have time to add more when he finds that com- 
plete defecation will not take place. For this 
purpose he has only to dilute a quantity of the 
milk of lime in the cold juice, which he pours 
into the copper. Even the introduction of thej 
cold liquid alone sometimes produces a remark- 
able effect : a single quart changing the state 
of the liquor and causing the separation of the 
fieces in large flakes. The complete defecation 
is known by the liquid in the ladle being of a 
fine white wine color, and perfectly transpa- 
rent, and that the faeces are divided into large 
flakes, which settle quickly to thd bottom of the 
ladle. The liquor having been drawn off, the 
scum and residue are then placed on cloths 
extended over a table composed of wooden ribs, 
and having an elevated border ; below this is 
placed an inclined plane, which conveys the 
juice into a reservoir containing the rest of the 
clarified juice. The cloth* should be of cotton 
in preference to wool, which the lime, still re- 
tained by the faeces, is apt to rot. 

Now, place the juice tnus defecated into cop- 
perk destined to concentrate it. The form of | 
the different coppers is not an unimportant ob- 
ject. Those used in defecation should be deep, 
viz. the depth half their diameter ; and when; 
bullocks’ blood is employed in defecation, they 
should be as deep as wide. The coppers for 
concentration should be as wide as one foot in 
depth to four or five feet in diameter, those for 
cooking differ from these last only in having 
their bottoms three M lignes ” in thickness at 
least. The combustible matter is pit-coal or 
wood, and the furnaces must be adapted to each. 
Animal charcoal is used in the concentration ; 
that made from bones and not horns is employ* 
ed. Its action is not confined to removing the 
color, but it acts also in an inexplicable manner, 
enabling the syrup to support a higher degree 
of temperature ; and without it, it is almost 
impossible to cook the syrup on an open fire, 
which process will now be described. 

Place the clarified juice into the concentrating 
coppers, and saturate the excess of lime, if it 
exist, by diluted sulphuric acid ; it should not 
be rendered completely neuter, only so far 
that the purple (toumesol) paper changes 
slowly blue. Then pour in the animal char- 
coal in the proportion of 1£ lbs. to a “ quintal” 
(100 lbs. weight) of the liquor. Boil and conti- 
nue the concentration until the hot liquor sup- 
ports (porte) 20 degrees a V areometre de Baume. 
It is then withdrawn and left to deposit in 
deep wooden vessels, and kept in a cool place, 
where it precipitates during cooling a great 
quantity of calcareous salts, among which the 
malates are most abundant. When the syrup 
is perfectly clear, (at the end of twenty-four 
hours usually,) it may be submitted to the action 
of cooking (cuite.) 

Being placed in the cooking coppers, carry it 
by a brisk fire to 32 degrees of areometre of) 
Baume . Extinguish the fire, and throw in ani- 
mal charcoal, in the proportion of j lbs. to a 
quintal of the juice which has furnished the 
syrup, viz. half the quantity employed the first 
time. Let the syrup now cool to about 75 de- 
grees, stirring it occasionally to mix the char- 
coal well with it ; then carry it into the clarify- 
ing coppers, and submit it to the usual clarifica- 
lion ot bullock’s blood ; it is then drawn off| 
clear and the cooking proceeded with. The 
scum, dec. Is placed on woollen cloths to drip. 
The preceding is considered the most difficult 
part of the process. The cooking coppers now 
receive it, and the point of concentration is told 
by touching the ladle dipt in the syrup and 
drawing out the thread. The thumb being be- 
low, when the finger is drawn from it, the 
thread should break at the thumb. The ther- 
mometers used for this purpose are rejected by 
M. Dombasle, as not to be relied on. When of] 
the proper consistency, it is poured out into 
the “ rafraichissobr,” where it crystallizes. 

The method recommended by Payer is to 
evaporate the defecated juice to twelve degrees 
of Beaume, without adding any animal ohar. 


coal ; then draw off all the liquid into a filter] 
filled with animal charcoal ; evaporate rapidly 
the filtered liquid to twenty.five degrees of 
Beaume, and filter again through a filter of 
Dumont with fresh animal charcoal. The sy- 
rup is thus rendered ready for the cooking, it 
yields more crystals of a more beautiful hue, 
and the suppression of the bullock’s blood no 
longer leaves a portion soluble and alterable. 
Payer recommends also the copper on a pivot 
for cooking the clarified juice, it (cooking) be- 
ing in this accomplished in five or eight mi- 
nutes, while the other method requires thirty 
or thirty-eight minutes ; moreover, the altera, 
tion is six times less in syrup cooked in this 
than in the usual stationary coppers . The fire 
being brisk, the ebullition is commenced in one 
minute in every part of the copper ; frequently 
the syrup is too viscous, and rises in a thick 
froth, and, incompletely wetting the bottpm of 
the boiler, hazards the burning of the sugar ; to 
check this instantaneously, throw in a small 
quantity of fresh butter, four or five gramme*, 
which Dombasle recommends to have been 
previously melted, as that operation prevents 
the sugar receiving any flavor from it ; as 
soon as the syrup, by means of the touch, is 
found cooked, draw the cord, and thus canting 
the copper, its contents pour out at once ; open 
the stop cock, and proceed with the process ; 
seven or eight products being thus united in 
the rafraichissoir, it is rolled into the rooms 
containing the forms, for much of the French 
beet sugar (raw) is in loaf form. 

I have thus, my dear sir, given all the inform 
ation I possess relative to the manufacture of 
beet sugar from the expression of the juice to 
the crystallization. I have drawn freely from 
the latest and most esteemed works, but as yet 
have not been in a refinery. I thank you for the 
hint, how I may render myjstay here servicea- 
ble to my native city ; and shall use my endea- 
vors to gain admittance into a refinery before 
my return. 

1 tun, with great r eg a rd, dear sir, yours, 
very respectully, F. Wubdsmann. 

Apples for Oxen. — Last season a widow 
lady residing in New- Jersey bought a pair of| 
working oxen for 855. She had them fed on 
apples and grass, with the addition of four or 
five bushels of ears of corn. She sold them 
in .the fall to the butcher for #94. The ap- 
ples were the kinds of which the best New- 
ark cider is made. 

Report on the Cultivation of Turnip* with 
Compost applied in a peculiar manner. By 
Mr. Huor M($vro, Assynt by Evanton, 
Ross-shire. 

[The following is feom the Transactions of| 
[the Highland Society of Scotland, and the plan 
may be worthy of imitation in some instances.] 

I had a field of nine acres, which I wished re- 
turned into grass, and from the little experience 
I have as a farmer of four years’ standing, 1 
considered that grass after turnip eaten off by 
sheep would be better than after any other 
course. I at one time thought I should be 
obliged to purchase bone-manure for this field, 
not having any fold manure ; but the expense 
of bones for nine acres, at twenty-five bushels 
per acre, at 2s. lOd. (the price last season), 
would £ 3 10s. 10d., .or £31 17s. fid. I have, 
however, heard that fourteen bushels of bones] 
per acre have been applied to raise turnip with 
success, which makes £1 19s. 8d. per acre, or 
£17 17s. for nine acres. So I determined to 
jtry and find a substitute that would be cheaper 
|and equally effective, in which, I am happy to 
say, 1 have succeeded beyond my most san- 
guine expectations. I got some of the small | 
tenantry to bring to me a quantity of peat-moss, 
for which 1 paid £2 10s. I then mixed all the 
chaff from the mill, the fire-ashes from my own 
[house, together with the sweepings and fire 
ashes, dec. dec. of my servants’ houses, (1 
which 1 gave straw to bed their pigs,) the scrap- 


ings of roads and ditches, and then wetted the 
whole with the superfluous urine from the fold, 
having added a little lime and horse dung, and 
turned it frequently till it was well pulverised ; 
and in this way I prepared 45 single cart loads. 
During the winter, I drilled from the stubble the 
field intended for turnip, and let it lie exposed 
to the weather in that state until the end orMay, 
when I harrowed it smooth, and then drilled it 
[again by splitting the former drills. I then put 
a light roller over the drills to make it smooth, 
and commenced laying down the turnip in the 
following manner. I had five men with large . 
dibbles made of hard wood, with which they 
made holes eight inches apart on the top of the 
drills, pressing down the dibble with the foot, 
each man having a single drill, followed by |a 
woman with a basketful of the prepared ma- 
nure,* and into each hole made by the dibble 
she placed a handful of manure. After her, 
followed a girl with a little bag of turnip seedf, 
putting from three to six or more grains on the 
top of the manure, with her fore finger and 
thumb, drawing a little earth over it ; and in 
this manner I carried on five drills at a time 
with fifteen people, viz. a man and two women 
to each drill. The whole went on like clock- 
work, and I finished the nine acres in four days, 
at an expense of about £5, including purchase 
of peat moss. The turnips grew rapidly, and 
I had them cleaned in the usual manner, some- 
times leaving two plants in one hole, which I 
found to answer well, especially if the plants 
happened to be a little distant from each other, 
say about two inches. I have thus raised an 
excellent crop of large turnip, by applying only 
five single cart-loads per acre of this prepared 
manure, and the expense of the whole does not 
exceed £5 ; indeed, they are so good, that I am 
now stripping one half previous to putting on 
the sheep. Every one who has seen the turnip 
has been surprised, and several in my neigh- 
borhood intend adopting the same plan next 
y «ar. I shall now attempt to make some ob- 
servations on this plan which I have adopted. 

1st. Where the land is foul with weeds, the 
usual mode of cleaning should be adopted, and 
then drilliug the land once. 

2d. That me manure to be prepared should be 
made as strong as possible, by the superfluous 
urine of the court-yard in winter ; and that the 
scrapings of roads and ditches, with rubbish of 
old houses, &c., would be preferable to peat- 
moss. A boll of lime should also be mixed 
with every ten cart-loads, and, when well at- 
tended to, less than five cart-loads per acre will 
be found sufficient. 

3d. I observe that, although the season may 
be dry, and the sides of the hole liable to fall in, 
yet, by making the women with the manure 
follow the dibble quickly, this inconvenience 
(and I may say it is the oiffy one) will be obvi- 
ated in a great measure; and where this was 
jdone, I found no difference in the crop of tur- 
nips. 

4th. This plan can be followed in all kinds 
of weather, and better while raining, which is 
not the case in the usual method. 

5th. Where five or more grains of the seed 
come up together, (forced on by the strength of 
the manure over which the seed is immediately 
placed,) they will force themselves through, 
even should the soil be barkened by rain, wind, 
and sunshine. And, 

fith. Should dry weather be the character of 
the season while sowing the turnips, they will 
show a healthy braird, the manure, which is 
their food, being close at hand, and they not 
being obliged to push their delicate roots through 
a quantity of earth in search of nourishment, as 
in the method now in use. 

* The manure is taken to the field in carts from where 
it is made, and thedriver fills each Woman's basket as they 
may require it, 

t I only expended $ Ih. of turnip seed for each acre. 

i Hail. — H ail fell in St. Francisville, La. 
on the 27th of March, and killed some sheep, 
chickens, &c. Some of the stones were as 
big as turkey’s eggs. 
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Cultivation and Management of the 
Tobacco Crop. — Having an increasing num- 
ber of subscribers in the southern states, we 
deem it due them to occupy a portion of our 
pages, even for their exclusive benefit. 

To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener. 

Sir — To enable us to answer the nume- 
rous inquiries, which are constantly made 
relative to the cultivation of tobacco, we re- 
quested an extensive and highly intelligent 
planter (of whom we have received ten va- 
rieties of seed of the choicest Maryland sorts) 
to give us his views relative to the proper 
mode of cultivation and management. 

We have the pleasure of enclosing his re- 
marks on the subject. If you think them 
worthy a place in your valuable paper, pub- 
lish them ; the result may prove useful to 
your numerous subscribers. Respectfully, 
yours, Sinclair <fc Moore. 

Baltimore, May 20, 1824. 

The ground is prepared as you would for 
cabbage seed ; in addition, it is always, when 
taken from new ground, burnt by placing a 
quantity of brush upon it, then set on fire, for 
the purpose of cleansing it from all filth. 
The repetition of burning may be avoided by 
always weeding up the bed after you are done 
with it for the season. The quantity of seed 
required is about a wine-glass full to ten yards 
square ; but in this we differ in practice very 
much — we know if we could be certain it 
would always come, that this quantity 
would be enough ; and as it is uncertain, we 
most always sow three times as much, with 
the calculation, should it be too thick, to rake 
out the over quantity. This raking is of rath- 
er a recent date, and is done by a small rake 
made of lOd. nails, put about five-eighths of 
an inch apart, with sharp points ; and it is 
used with a little slight of hand, so as to di- 
vide the plants without leaving them in rows. 
This operation is performed when the plants 
are about the size of a five cent piece, which 
is usually in the early part of May, and just 
before we think of planting. 

Planting is usually done from the latter 
part of May to the 10th of July ; here again 
1 must refer you to the mode of preparing 
and planting cabbages in hills.* The she of 
the plants, about three inches broad, are the 
best size to plant out ; when transplanted 
they are also cultivated very much as cab- 
bages, only oftener worked with the plough 
and hoe. 

Usually, in the middle of August, tobacco 
will signify its approach to ripening by but- 
toning and blossoming, at which time we quit 
working it, and proceed to break off the blos- 
soms to such a leaf as we think will ripen as 
soon as the bottom leaf, (which we call top- 
ping tobacco) ; after this it will commonly put 
out suckers just above the joints of the leaves, 
these must be broken off, and then we think 
it time to house. Cutting and housing : This 
is done with a similar instrument to a butch- 
er’s cleaver. After it is cut it may lay for a 
little time, until the leaves fall and will not 
break by handling. 

From the ground it may be taken in large 
loads to the tobacco house, where it is usually 
Pegged (a wooden peg six inches long is 
driven into the butt, by which it is hung on the 
sticks in the house,) but sometimes split ; this 
is done by a knife, splitting the stalk down 
nearly to the butt, before it is cut down in the 
field, and when brought to the house it is 


straddled across the sticks, ^iustead of being 
hung on them by the peg. The sticks are 
placed on the bearers in the house about six 
inches apart, the plants put from four to six 
inches apart, according to the -size, where it 
is cured either by fire or suffered to cure by 
the air. It is considered cured when the stem 
of the leaf is dry. . Stripping comes next ; for 
which we choose moist weather, the only time 
it can be handled without crumbling, and tie 
it in bundles, from which it is generally put in 
bulk and watched that it does not heat ; after 
which the bundles are straddled across the 
sticks for conditioning to pack ; here it must 
be noticed that the bundles get completely 
dry, and then as soon as moist weather again 
enables you to handle it, it must be taken 
down and put in large bulks and weighed ; 
this is called close hulks , here it is ready .for 
packing ; that process is so generally known 
that I do not deem it necessary here to say 
any thing about it. 

The kinds. Tobacco is esteemed mostly 
for two reasons, one for quality , the other for 
quantity . It is supposed the thiuner jointed 
tobacco generally cures the brightest, but 1 
do not entirely subscribe to this opinion, as 1 
have often seen the thick jointed of as good 
color. Am inclined to think there is more in 
the soil than in the kinds ; a poor hickory soil 
will produce a good color, when I have seen 
such black soil produce very dull tobacco ; 
but as a general rule, give me the thick joint- 
ed sort, and upon tolerable strong loam. Rich 
stiff soil will not produce a bright crop, but 
\Vill give a heavy crop ; quite sandy soil, on 
the other hand, is likely to produce bright, 
but a light crop. So, upon the whole, 1 should 
prefer the thick jointed tobacco, and upon a 
loomy soil of pretty good strength, to pro- 
duce, the most profitable crop. 

Tobacco is a very troublesome crop ; it 
never being off hand. The seed of the new 
is sown before the old crop is packed and sent 
to market. It is subject to many enemies, 
among them the fly in the bed and in the 
field ; when small, the 'ground worm, the bud 
worm, the web worm, and lastly, and most de- 
structive, the horn worm ; these come in im- 
mense quantities, and arc similar to the Ta- 
mata worm. They will, from the eggs laid 
upon the leaves, grow in a few days as large 
nearly as your finger, and will, in a short 
time, leave nothing of the plants but the stems 
and stalk. These worms are the common 
enemy ; they commence with the first growth 
of the tobacco, and at different periods follow 
it up until the crop goes to the house. Our 
plan of defence is to pick them ofT by hand, 
or use turkeys ; they are best, because more 
expeditious. Turkeys, by driving them into 
the tobacco, will regularly examine each 
plant and pick them off. 

1 neglected in its’ place to say what time the 
seed should be sown — from February to.jhc 
first of April is the best time ; and the quan- 
tity raised per acre is generally one thousand 
pounds from 3,500 to 5,000 hills, according 
to the quantity of land. 


Ploughing in Green Crops. — 1 have 
found by experience, that when a spring crop 
is taken off, and wheat is to follow, the best 
method is to harrow thoroughly, immediately, 
which causes all the seeds of grain which may 
have scattered, or of weeds, to vegetate. 
About two weeks before seeding, turn all the 
green stuff and stubble under the soil, there to 
remain and rot. If ploughed the second time, 


much of the stubble is brought to the surface 
and lost. — [Genesee Farmer.] 

An improved Bee Hive. — The box or hive 
to be made of inch plank, say about two feet 
three inches by twelve inches wide ; the upper 
part of the box to be partitioned oft*, allowing 
ust space sufficient to admit a drawer of about 
ten by twelve inches deep. This drawer is to 
slide upon the horizontal partition, and to be 
made to fit the inside of the box exactly. In the 
bottom of the drawer a hole is to be made, say 
about one and a half inch in diameter, and a 
corresponding one in the partition, so as to al- 
low the bees to pass up from the lower part of 
the hive into the drawer. In the outer side of 
the drawer, a pane of glass is to be fixed, in or- 
der to ascertain when the drawer is filled with 
honey. Over the glass, a sliding shutter is to 
be placed, to exclude the light ; or the upper 
end of the plank, forming the back side or the 
box, or hive, may be sawed off, and fastened 
with a hinge and button, so as to answer in 
place of the sliding shutter. When the honey 
is wanted for use, remove the shutter from be- 
fore the glass, and having ascertained that the 
drawer is filled, introduce a little smoke into the 
top of the drawei* by means of a tobacco pipe ; 
and when the bees have been driven into the 
lower part of the hive, separate the drawer and 
partition with a case knife, remove the drawer, 
and having emptied it, return it to its place again, 
and the bees will commence working in it im- 
mediately. By this method the honey will be 
always pure, without bee-bread, or dead bees, 
and not a single bee need be destroyed ; and 
moreover, it has been tested by many years, 
trial, and found to answer the intention com- 
pletely. Z. 

P. 8. — The drawer should have a top screwed 
on, so as to be more readily opened when the 
honey is to be taken out ; and any space be- 
tween the drawer and the sides, or top of the 
hive, should be fiUed with some kind of cement , 
so as to prevent insects from making a lodg- 
ment within the hive. . 


A Curious Horticultural Anecdote. — 
When Sir Francis Carew had rebuilt his man- 
sion house at Beddington in Surrey, he planted 
the garden with choice fruit trees. There he 
was twice visited by Queen Elizabeth ; and 
Sir Hugh Platt, in his Garden of Eden, tells a 
curious anecdote relating to one of these visits. 
“I conclude,” says he, “with a conceit of that 
delicate knight, Sir Francis Carew, who, for 
his better accomplishment of his royal enter- 
tainment of our late Queen Elizabeth, led her 
majesty to a cherry tree, whose fruit he had of 
purpose kept back from ripening at least one 
month after all cherries had taken their fare- 
well of England. This secret he performed by 
straining a tent or cover of canvass over the 
whole tree, and wetting it now and then with 
a scoop, as the heat of the weather required ; 
and so by withholding the sun-beams from re- 
flecting upon the berries, they grew both great, 
and were very long before they had gotten their 
perfect cherry color; and when he was as- 
sured of her majesty’s coming, he removed the 
tent, and a few sunny days brought them to 
their maturity.” — [Platt’s Garden of Eden.] 

Lemon Tree — In the green-house of the 
late Hon. T. Bigelow, of Medford, there is a 
lemon tree, whidi, besides its foliage, its buds, 
and flowers, has on it about three hundred le- 
mons. These are of course of all sizes, from 
the smallest to the largest, which are sixteen 
inches in circumference. The tree is supposed 
to be about fifty years old. It was given to 
Mr. Bigelow by the lady of the late Hon. Win. 
Gray, about twenty-five years ago. It is em- 
phatically a perennial, being never without 
foliage, flowers, and fruit. Perhaps some of 
the credit of rearing and perfecting this splen- 
did exotic may belong to the gardener, wnose 
watchfulness and care have been applied to it 
during the whole time that it has been in its 
present place.-— [Boston Courier.] 
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Iplified in the man of breeding of hie day and the man 11 adventurers, whose rickety shallop is dancing about 
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JUNE 21— 27, 1834. 


Our table is so covered with books, that have ac- 
cumulated there during the season of long documents, 
that it is almost impossible to turn one's pen around 
in hitting off a paragraph upon any of the prevailing 
subjects of interest. We are, in fact, suffering from 
a plethora of new publications, and without waiting 
for our usual weekly relief through the review, we 
must begin to practice a little daily depletion. Open, 
ing the first volume that comes in our way, we find 
it to be a collection of Aphorisms, from various au. 
thors, ancient and modern, embodied under the title 
of 44 The Moral Testament of Man,** and neatly pub. 
lished by Key & Biddle, of Philadelphia, Without 
pausing a moment to examine the propriety of the 
tide, as applied to a book made up of the sayings of 
Chesterfield and Rochefoucault, Byron, Bulwer, and 
others of the modem novelists, blended with the 
more orthodox good things of Johnson and Gold-| 
smith, we will, as briefly as possible, say all we 
have to add by way of codicil to the Moral Testa- 
ment. We never believed much in aphorisms, for 
great men say so much merely for effect, and say 
it at the same time so well, that they easily sue- 
ceed in passing off sound for sense, and lead us to 
swallow antithesis for truth. An absurd instance 
of the kind occurs at this moment to us in the 
popular sayings of Lacon — (whose best things, by- 
the-by, are stolen from the Greek and the French 
Aphorists) — where he says that 44 Many a man has] 
been canonized who ought to have been cannonad- 
ed.** There is nothing as bad as this in 44 The 
Moral Testament,,** though the author of Lacon is 
largely quoted. But the compiler should have omit- 
led one of the following quotations from Bulwer, 
which to most approhensiona seem to nullify each 
other : 

44 To be pleased with one's self is the surest way 
of offending every one else.” 

44 The great secrete of being courted are to shun 
others and teem delighted with your eel/.' 1 

Such an oversight, however, may be readily for- 
given in consideration of the following capital quo- 
tation from Lavater, which is new to us: 

44 Who in the same given time can produce more 
than another, has vigor ; who can produce more and 
better, has talents ; who can produce what, none else] 
can, has genius. 

That is, 1 hat genius is an inventive or creative facul- 
ty : the power either of bringing new resources to 
light, or of combining old materials in forms hitherto 
undreampt of. This to us has always appeared 
the true and simple, the only definition of a term 
which sophomores and sages will never cease puz- 
zling themselves about. Genius' may be called a gift 
because it seizes those things by intuition, which ta- 
lent arrives at by process of meditation. 

The quotations from Gbesterfield in this volume 
are generally well chosen, though ho might have! 
been quoted more largely to advantage. Whatever| 
one may think of Chesterfield's morals, his system 
of manners has this advantage over most others, that 
it is founded upon philosophy, and would suit all peo- 
ples in every age. The more modem writers of the 
subject treat only of the conventional dicta of the cir- 
cles which they profess to paint,— of fleeting fash- 
ions, which have nothing to do with the essentialsj 
of good breeding, and which, however important at 
Almack's, would never enable a man to pass muster 
ae a gentleman among the Turks and Spaniards— 
and they, if Lord Byron, Mr. Slidell and Dr. Dekay 
are to be beUeveiT, are the most really polite people 
in the world. 

The great difference between Lord Chesterfield's] 
doctrine and the prevailing English tenets— as exam 


|of ton of ours — was that the first was always to study 
what was due to his neighbor, the last to be ever on 
the qui vive as to what is due to himself. The fdrm- 
er was presumed to be so much of a gentleman in . 
grained that he could not be affected by courteous in. 
tercourse with his inferiors. The latter seems to be 
held so precariously polished that the slightest con- 
tact with any object less soft and smooth than him- 
self may brush the golden flour from his butterfly, 
wings, and subject him to a loss of caste. The Ches. 
tetfield gentleman was boro of the world and meant 
to shine in it. He that superseded him come from a 
London parish, and is suited to no other atmosphere. 
The raw material of the first abounds in West Virgt* 
nia and Kentucky ; the last you may see in a tnanu. 
factored state by stopping an hour at any of the steam 
]boat landings along the Hudson, and observing the air 
with which it steps ashore among 44 the natives.** They 
however, may be best studied by seeing each meet 
one of its kind. The former, when he encounters a 
brother, seems to know him by intuition, the latter 
always waits until certain masonic signs pass be- 
tween him and the party he wishes to recognize. 
In this month, green pdas are their ordinary medi. 
urn of communication, and the mystic figures are 
made with a fork. It must be admitted, however, 
that the Exclusive has this advantage over the Ches. 
terfieldian — ho is never alone ; the real plan, and 
the affected character always making good company 
for each other. t 


[For the New York American.] 

Steamboat Native ? Ohio River t June , 1834. 

Oh you pampered New Yorkers, puffing and 
blowing in the heat and bustle and politics of your 
Babylonian phalanx, in the name of justice I entreat 
you send some inveetigator from the bevy of your 
uncomfortable idlers, and see with your own eyes, 
and tell with your own tongues, and— let cqnvictioo 
rest upon it — that Nature hath exhausted neither] 
wardrobe nor jewel case in the decking of your thrice 
immortalized North River. 

1 am floating on the tranquil Ohio— which is just 
|now in one of its happiest moods, neither hurrying 
on with a phrenzied haste, and spilling its unwelcome 
riches upoifthe grain fields — nor yet low, turbid, and 
uninteresting, as the best bred rivers will sometimes 
find themselves in the languor and heat of summer. 
The wheel of the 44 Native” has dislocated an arm, 
and the momentary pause having called me from my 
lounge, I am overwhelmed with a richness of scene- 
ry that never met my eye before, and in the lulInesB 
of gratification, I do protest (since that is the fashion) 
against a monopoly of praise that hath almost swol.] 
len your Anthony's Nose with satisfaction. The 
beauty ol the Hudson River scenery consists, if I am 
right, in dark, precipitous and frightful cliffs, huge 
projecting rocks, and battlement-like embankments, 
and that in the . upper country, more particularly in 
mighty barren hills of a grotesque figure. It has 
much of the stupendous and sublime for every eye, 
and is of that wild and Alpine character that ambi- 
tious young men, and amateurs in the Arts, like to 
be thought to admire — such as honest lairds and 
yeomen's sons break their necks after in Switzerland, 
Here then is the difference. Tbe Ohio, calm, placid, 
unruffled as a Christian, is all smiles aud love. On 
its banks, on either side, honest labor has earned a| 
peaceful homo, and tbe proprietors (no swollen cits) 
have put up — in well selehted positions, sometimes 
on a point projecting into the river, and sometimes] 
at the foot ot a gently rising hill— a shelter, after the 
rude fashion of the country, often adding a beauty to 
the aspect that his art never intended. Here is a 
field in the dark green mantle of wheat — on the other 
side, extending far up the hill — where the trees have 
been girdled and left for time to fell, their naked and 
leafless branches outstretched as if in the agony of a 
protracted fate— is the dark, rich looking soil where 
the Indian corn is struggling into existence. * The 
bosom of the river is covered with a variety of boats, 
[and just before us is one of that huge and cumbrous 
fashion, so long known on these waters, barely so.] 
licited into motion by the joint efforts of the current, 
[and the sweeps and peles of tbe boatmen. These 
last are singing — with rather moro vehemence than 
melody— and as the boisterous echo returns from the 
shore, it mingles with the happy laugh of some young] 


in our wake. The immediate margin on either s : de, 
is fringed with hazel and beaoh, whose elustermg 
foliage overhangs the water, bending with a grace— 
and you may trace the river wending far away, till 
the hills close in upon it, and all is lost and indistinct 
but the deep blue color, and the undulating outline 
against the sky. However, I do not desire to make 

picture, and all I mean to say, is, that no man 
whose heart beats at beholding the independent and 
substantial comfort of a people, can view the Ohio 
scenery without feelings of satisfaction and gratitude 
that may fail to be aroused by the curious present*- 
tions of the Hudson. 

I might say more, but we have a metaphysical 
Dutchman on board who is getting entirely too audi- 
ble, and so. Adieu, H. S. E. 

Our readers are indebted to H. S. E. for the fore- 
going animated invitation, and we sympathize fully 
with him in his lively admiration of the beautiful 
Ohio. But it was heretical in him to institute so 
close a comparison with the Hudson. He might as 
well compare Hebe with Juno, or rather tbe head 
of Autinous with that of the Apollo ; Lalla Rookc with 
Childe Harold ; or the delicate gazelle of the Indies 
with the antlered elk of our western prairies. No 
one will deny the far flowing river of the West, the 
exclusive title of La Belle, by which it ever will be 
distinguished above all rivers that seek the sea : no 
one at least that has seen the place of its birth in 
Pennsylvania, where Virginia and New York send two 
[of their most beautiful streams to mingle and bear a 
united tribute to the lather of rivers : or, after hurry- 
ing for days on the boiling and turbid current of his 
desolate waters, turned aside from their cheerless 
bosom, to glide over; the transparent tide, and 
loiter by the arcadian banks of the beautiful Ohio. — 
But the Hudson — the lordly majestic Hudson — ming- 
ling so much grandeur with its beauty, and blending 
as many various charms together, as could be con. 
centrated in its short passage to the sea — there 
[is inour humble opinion on stream upon the continent 
that oan in romantic beauty of the highest order com- 
pare with it. There is a part of the Hudson, how- 
ever, but little known by its warmest admirers, 
which, after repeatedly visiting, we have found 
more attractive than those scenes which have 
elicited admiration from travellers in all parts of 
the world. It is the northwest branch of the River, 
where it ceases to be navigable, and wanders about 
through the most broken and picturesque country 
in the Union, to hide its head in a hundred beautiful 
lakes. He who glides over their lonely waters — for 
the banks of many of them are still as solitary as 
those of the wildest waters of the Far West — he 
who glides over their transparent bosoms, or moves a. 
long their mountain shores where in one place frown- 
ing cliffs will darken the silent tide, and in another a 
fringe of silver sand receive its undulations, while, 
where the primeval woods slope more graduallyto the 
shore, the wild deer steps unfrightened from her 
green covert to stalk along the snowy strand — could 
almost predict the infinite beauty and grandeur, tbe 
boundless variety of attraction that the stream which 
derived its birth from such sources would bear with 
it on its course. t 


For the New York American.] 

The Corner Stone. — A correspondent in one of 
your late numbers, inquires after the origin and mean, 
ing of laying the corner stone with invocation of the 
Divine blessing. As a religious rite, I apprehend its 
origin as Jewish, its application to type the coming 
Messiah, and would refer him to Isaiah. 28th chap. 
16v. Solomon (himself a type) may have first intro- 
duced the custom in the building of the Temple, an. 
other type of the same glorious Person. In the New 
Testament scriptures, the same appellation is given 
to it : 1st Peter, 3d chap. 6, 8, where the Redeemer 
is styled the head of the corner; in Ephes. 2d chap. 
20., th% Chief Corner-stone. Builders of systems 
[and temples have too often disallowed such a refe- 
rence to the ceremony, — have too often considered 
'Him a stone of stumbling and rock of offence; but to 
those that look for Him, He is precious, aa is every 
type and shadow that applies to (either) his Divine 
character or Divine mission. May yon and I, Messrs. 
Editors, build on this (His) foundation alone, not 
wood, hay and stubble, but gold, silver, precious 
stones. — ]Rev. 21st ch. lv. 

Christians are the Temple of God, (Cor in. 6th eh. 
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16v.) but it is in Christ alone, building on Him as the 
" Hope of Glory,” and that the building is fitly framed 
(Eph. 3d ch. 21 v.) ; for other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, Jesus Christ. — [1st Cor. 3d ch. 
llv.] Scotus. 

[Foa the New York American.] 

A HINT TO TRAVELLERS. 

Mr, Editor : As the warm season is approaching, 
and many persons are casting about to see when and 
where they may spend a few months in search of 
health, novelty, or amusement, or all united, perhaps 
a word ol advice from an old stager may not be taken 
amiss by those who have had less experience. 

I am a way. faring man ; I am told that the bump 
of * ( locality'*, is mightily developed upon my pericra- 
nium ; 1 delight in change. When wearied of the 
iron bound streets, — the piles of brick and mortar, — 
the beat and noise, and the endless, unvarying throng 
of the city, I love to rush into the open air, into the 
midst of fields and forests, and the neighborhood of 
the rushing waters. 

And then, again, when I become tired of solitude 
and myself, 1 return with new zest to the presence 
of man and to the luxury of social life ; and 1 find the 
pleasures to be found on cither hand increased a 
thousand fold by the contrast. 

The restless energies of our countrymen arc daily 
opening new scenes, and offering new invitations to 
the tourist and traveller. The last one of these 
whieh I have viiited 44 in search of the picturesque,' 
was afar 44 down-east — in the midst of the 44 rocky 
mountains” of New Hampshire. 

It is a lake of a most unDronounceable and un- 
spe liable Indian name, called by the present natives, 
as near as I can reduce it to writing. Win ne-pk-saw. 
kek. If you were to endeavor to pronounce it as it 
is written by geographers, (Winnipisseogee), the 
people thereabouts would not understand you. 

It is a beautiful, but very irregular, sheet of wa- 
ter, some twenty-five miles in length, and of no par- 
ticular breadth, as Davy Crockett would say ; full of 
islands, having enaetly 365, as they say of all lakes 
and bays when the number is large, and not easily 
astertained : it resembles Lake George in the clear- 
ness of its waters, but is, I think, superior to that 
famous lake in the variety, and even boldness of its 
surrounding scenery. Those who like the authority 
of great names, may find in the steamboat's album 
(for they have a very pretty steamboat there) the 
recorded opinions of Dr. Kirkland, and I think, of 
President Adams also, that in beauty and sublimity, 
it equals all and surpasses also most of the show- 
scenes of Europe ; and I understand that the Rev. 
Mr. Bigelow, whose published travels in Sicily and 
Great Britain prove him to be a good judge, says 
that 44 Loch-Lomond” and the other Scotch lakes are 
not to be compared with it. 

The sublime, but bare and solemn scenery of the 
White Mountains is about sixty miles distant from 
the north end of the Lake|; at which point, by the 
way, at a quiet little hamlet, is a very nice and well 
provided public house. 

From the Notch o? the White Mountains you can 
return home by 44 crossing the country” to Saratoga, 
or, in an infinitely more agreeable manner, by de- 
scending the beautiful valley of the Connecticut, to 
Hartford. 

The better way of reaching this Lake, by those 
who are not pressed for time, is to go to Portsmouth, 
where you will find a most elegant Hotel, kept in 
what I understand was the mansion house of the late 
Governor Langdon; 'ris called the Rockingham 
House, and in the minutiae, as well as the essentials, 
is equal, in my humble opinion, to any of the 44 crack” 
houses of the day. Dr. Syntax. 

P. S. If you mean to fish for the salmon, trout, 
perch, and pickerel of the Lake, or the inimitably 
fine brook-trout of the mountain streams %>f New 
Hampshire, you had better take your fishing-gear 
with you. Every thing of that sort in the granite 
State, like their politics, is execrable. S. 


[From the New Orleans Ne im.] 

Latest from Mexico. — By an arrival yesterday, 
.we had Tampico papers of the 2nd June, from which 
some translations have been moke. 

Mex fco, May 18.— W# are assured that the su-|| 
preme government as just received intelligence by 
express that the city of Jalapa has opposed its civil 
autherities 9 and made the same declaration against 


the government that the towns of Orizava and Cor-j 
dova bad just done before. 

May 21. — We have seen several letters from Pue- 
bis, stating that on the night ot the 17th inst a band 
jof about 200 armed men seized on the convents of]| 
St. Domingo and St. Augustin, loudly demanding the 
deposition of the actual government of the city and 
state, and making the same proclamation in favor of 
religion and the church, that was done at Orizava and 
Cordova. 

Last Monday, Senor Gonzales Angulo left here for 
Puebla, as a commissioner on the part of the general 
government, but the nature of his instructions nas not 
transpired. 

Yesterday, Colonel Gonzales Pa von, at the head 


SUMMARY. 

Our city has seldom witnessed a scene more impos. 
ing than the funeral procession of yesterday. The 
military array was greater and more brilliant than 
we recollect to have seen it, and their muffled 
drums, and measured march, their reversed arms, 
and mournful ensignia, had a peculiarly solemn ef 
feet — while the long procession, composed of the va. 
rious societies, with their shrouded emblems and 

melancholy dirges, added every thing to the ceremo. 
nial. v 

Pursuant to previous arrangements, the different 
societies and associations, the officers of the General 
| and State Governments, the members of the fire com- 
panies, the students of the colleges and universities, 
the public officers, the military, and other individuals 
invited, assembled at about two o'clock in the neigh- 
borhood of the City Hall. Their places in the pro- 
cession were assigned them by the Marshals, and at 
at about three o'clock, the procession commenced its 
line of march, in the following order : 

The various volunteer military companies, pieceded] 
by the Grand Marshal of the day. 

Clergymen of different denominations, wearing ap- 
propiate badges. 

The Governor and Lieutenant Governor of the 
State, the Mayor ot the city, and the Orator of the 
day. 

The Common Council of the City, attended by City] 
Marshal?. ■ 

Officers of the U. S. and State Courts, members of|j 
the Bar, and of the State Legislature. 

Officers of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. 

A number of French residents followed, dressed 
in deep mourning, bearing a splendid banner inscrib- 
ed, 44 A tribute to departed worth.” 

The Grand Lodge to the State of New York, in 
splendid Costume. A number of banners were borne 
inscribed to the illustrious departed. 

The Faculty and Students of Columbia College, 
and of the N. Y. University, dressed in silk gowns. 

The Fire Department came next, bearing a splen- 
did urn, with appropriate devices. The different 
companies marched in respective order, each com- 
pany with its badges, emblemi and banners. The 
engine No. 5 displayed a magnificent banner with 
the Inscription, 44 He is dead, but still liveth.” 

Then followed the Trades' Union Societies — the 
Journeymen .Bakers, Cordwainers, Cabinet and Chair 
Makers, House Carpenters, Typographical Society, 
Saddlers, Ac., the Hibernian Bencvolont Society, 
Gold and Silver Artificers, Tin and Sheet Iron Work-] 
ers, and Journeymen Tailors, Smitlf s Benevolent So-] 
ciety, Musical Instrument Makers, Ac. 

The Urn, and the Eagle, which were used on thief] 
occasion, were the same sacred emblems that were 
exhibited at the funeral solemnities on the death of] 
Washington* 


The Urn was conveyed on an open carriage drawn 
by four white horses, guarded by the Lafayette Guards, 
and followed by the Revolutionary Pall bearers, 
members of the Cincinnati Society, in open barouches. 

To form an idea of the immense number of indivi- 
duals forming the procession, a morning paper state s 
that when General Morton arrived at the Battery, a 
large number of the persons joining in the ceremonies 
had not yet left the Park. The scene in Broadway 
Chatham street, and through the whole route of the 
procession, far surpassed any exhibition of the kind 
evor witnessed in this city. The streets were lined 


of 230 cavalry, left this for Puebla. The prudence of [with a dense mass of citizens, and every house on the 
this officer, and the instruction he has received to act 
with moderation, lead us to hope that the spirit of 
hostility in this city will soon cease. 

Note by the Translator . — From the complexion of 
a political essay in one of the Mexican papers, it 
would seem that about a month ago, the President, 

Santa Anna, had evinced some hesitation concerning 
the line of policy he would pursue in future, that is, 
whether he would join the party of the clergy or that 
|of the reformers. We regret to add, that letters from 
VeraCruz state, that Gen. Santa Anna bod joined the 
cause of the priests, and, with part of the army, are 
now determined to resist all reforms, and to carry 
back Mexico as near as possible, to what it was un- 
der the Spaniards. Indeed, we should not be sur- 
prized to see a Spanish or French prince in our I 
neighborhood before the expiration of twelve months. 


line was filled even to the roof with spectators of the 
solemn scene. The public buildings, such as the Mu. 
seums, and others, appeared to contain some thou- 
sands, even to the roof. 

Shortly after six o^clock the procession began to 
arrive at Castle Garden. Some detachments of mili- 
tary had previously been stationed on the Battery, 
and by lining the promenade leading from the entrance 
on Broadway to the bridge at the garden, kept the 
ground free for the passage of the procession. 

The Garden was in various places, indeed wbere- 
ever circumstances admitted it, hung with black cloth. 
In the gallery opposite the rostrum in front of the 
great saloon, a temporary orchestra was erected, 
which was shrouded in mourning, and was occupied 
by the Band and Choir of the New York Sacred Mu. 
sic Society. The rpetrom was covered with the 
American Ensign and with folds of black crape. 

The Societies as they entered took their places 
in different parts of the Garden, and their various 
banners all shrouded and elevated in every direction, 
added materially to the solemnity ef ibe scene. The 
funeral Uum, with the four greys which drew it, 
was placed between the fountain and rostrum, the 
company of Lafayette Guards being stationed a- 
round it. 

About an hour having elapsed, the funeral ser- 
vice commenced with the following. Hymn, arrang- 
ed to the music of Handel's Dead March in Saul : — 

Unveil thy bosom faithful tomb, 

Take this new treasure to thy trust, 

And give tliese sacred relics room, 

To Humber In the silent dust. 

Nor pain, nor grief, nor axlous fear 
Invade thy bounds. No mortal woes 
Can reach the peaceful sleeper here. 

While angels watch the soft repose. 

Break from bis throne, Ulnstrloits more ! 

Aueod, O earth! bia so v’ reign word ; 

Restore thy tnirt— a glorious form 
Shall then arise to meet his Lord. 

The Right Reverend Bishop Onderdonk, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, then read from the 
15th chapter of the First Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, commencing at the 20th verse to the 
end. He also read part of the Episcopal Service for 
the Burial of the Dead, during which, and at the 
close, the following pieces of music were performed 
and sung : 

MARCH— PL EY EL’S HYMN. 

Recitative. 

I heard a voice from Heaven, saying unto me, Write, biesaed 
are the dead who die in the Lord. 

csoaue. 

Even so, saith the Spirit, for they 
Rest from their labors. 

LUTHER'8 HYMN 
Great God ! what do I see nml hear ? 

The end of things created,— 

The Judge of mankind does appear, 

On ctoudeof glory seated : 

The trumpet sounds— the graves restore 
The dead which they contained before — 

Prepare my soul to meet him. 

WHEN THE EAR HEARD HIM. 

When the ear heard him, then It Messed him ; and when the 
eye saw him, it gave witness of him. 

cnoavs. 

Why should we start and fear to die 1 
What llm’rous worms we mortals are ! 

Death is the gate of endless joy. 

And yet we dread to enter there. 

Jesus can make a dying bed 
Peel sod as downy pillows are. 

While on his breast 1 ease my head. 

And breathe my life out sweetly there. 

The moat solemn part of the proeession (says the 
Mercantile) we witnessed last night at 11 o'clock. 
It was the return from Castle Garden of the Horse 
and Urn, accompanied by. the Lafayette Guards, 
with torches burning, and drum and fife playing the 
dead march. 

The Funeral Oration of the Hon. James Talmadge 
we did not hear, but by those who had that pleasure* 
it is spoken of as sminently happy. 
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The public feeling displayed yesterday — for one 
deep and solemn feeling seemed to pervade the 
whole mass of our assembled population — gave a| 
moral effect to a pageant which, for its orderly ar 
range ment and imposing details, was every way 
worthy of New York. From Providence, Salem, 
New Haven, at the East ; from Alexandria, Frede 
rickeburg, Richmond, on the South ; and severalj 
towns Westward, — which the melancholy news has| 
reached, — we hear of immediate measures for simi 
lar public expressions of feeling. A spontaneous| 
tribute to departed worth, characteristic ol a high, 
toned people'. The fitting requiem of one whose! 
noble deeds seemed ever as instinctive as the grief 
that mourns him, and broad in their benefits, as will 
be the sorrow for his decease. t 


The following are the five distinguished Cadets in 
each Class, as determined at the examination, which! 
terminated on the 16th instant. 

1st Class. 

1. William Suita of N. T. 

2. John landsri of Flo. 

3. H. Loughborough of Ken. 

4. Thos A. Morris of Inda. 

5. Robe. Allen of Md. 

3d Class. 

1 Jaa. L. Mason of • 


Sd Class. 

1. Chas. J. Wbitiugof Me. 

2. John H. Martindale of N. V. 

3. Geo. W. Morell of N. Y. 

4. Chas. H. Bigelow of Mass. 

6. Geo. M. Legate of - — 

4th Class. 

1. John W. Gunnison of N. H. 

2. Danville Leadbetter of Me. 9. Henry W. Benham of Conn. 

3. M. C. Meigs of Penn. 3. Edwin W. Morgan of Penn. 

4. Alex. Hamilton of N. V. 4. Alex. B. Dyer of Mbao. 

5. Barnabas Conhllng of N. Y. 5. John Brattof N. Y. 

We understand that the Polish Committee having 
exhausted all its funds, have adjourned sine die , and 
that a statement of its expenditures will be published 
in a few days. 

It will afford a large part of the American peo. 
pie great satisfaction to learn that Mr. M'Duffie has 
resumed his seat in the House of Representatives, 
in improved health. 

The Washington Globe of Tuesday, says;- 
** The Board of Commissioners under the Conven- 
tion whth the Two Sicilies, have terminated their 
fourth session. We undertstand that the Commiss. 
ioners have disposed of all the cases ready for trial 
up to this date. 

The French Academy of Belles Lettres has pro. 
posed for the Volney premium, for next, the follow- 
ing theme : 

•* To determine the grammatical character of the 
languages of North America, known under the 
name of Lenni Lenape, Mohegan and Chippewa." 

The premium is a gold medal worth 1300 francs, 
which our venerable fellow.oitizen ( Mr. Duponceau, 
could win against all the world. — [Nat. Gas.] 

We have a pleasant instance, (says the National! 
Gazette of yesterday, how the Secretary of a despot- j 
ic chief may be used, in the following anecdote re. 
lated by Sir Harford Bridges, in his account of hisj 
mission to Persia: 

New Duties of a decretory*— General Gardanne 
on his introduction to Mohammed Ally Meerza, had! 
presented him with a very fine pair of rifle-banrelled 
pistols, made at Paris, the barrels of which, the! 
General assured the Prince, were worked with 
such nicety, that a ball delivered from them 
would fly to the distance of twenty yards, so true 
as to strike invariably the centre of a piastre, a 
piece about the size of our half crown. The 
Prince had received the General in a room 
which opened to a large walled court, and from 
the spot where his highness was was seated to 
the wall was pretty much the distance for which the 
general had vaunted the preeision of his pistol. Asl 
soon as he was dismissed, the prince turning to his. 
secretary, who was standing by him, said, * Come, 
let’s try the Frenchman's pistols ; go and hold ontl 
your hand against the wall.' The astonished and 
trembling secretary, after some remonstrance, foandj 
himself obliged to obey, and stand the shot— | 
The prince fired, and fortunately missed his mark. 

A Petite Curate. — In the church service, for the 1 
thanksgiving of women, on a certain occasion, the cit- 

rate of , afraid of offending his patroness, who 

was a person of quality, introduced the word lady in- 
stead of women; and accordingly said, “ Oh, Lord, 
save this lady thy servant when the clerk made 
answer, “Who putteth her ladyships trust in thee. 


Melancholly Occurrence . — Extract of a letter to 
the Editors ol* the Philadelphia Commercial Herald, 
dated Louisville, (Ky.) June 12. — A shocking oc- 
currence took place here last week. A Mr. C. mar- 
ried Miss Buckner last week, a beautiful and inter- 
esting woman,|of one of our most respectable families. 
On that evening Mrs. Buckner (the mother of the 
bride) had a large quantity -of custard made, and 
sent to the houses of her married children. On] 
Sunday Mrs. Foster (her daughter) was taken ill, 
and died in a few houts. ' While the company was 
assembling for her funeral, a daughter of .her*s be- 
came suddenly ill, and the funeral was postponed, 
that both might be buried together. Before this 
took place, Mrs. Buckner died ; and, one after the 
. other, eight have died ; and nine more are danger 
olously ill. 

Poison having been suspected, the servants are 
all in prison, but there is no evidende, external orj 
internal, to prove the charge. The contents of the 
stomach show no appearance of poison. The symp- 
toms in all resemble those of Asiatic Cholera ; yeti 
no one else in town has been attacked, and not one 
of that devoted family who avoided the custard. All 
who ate of it have died or are ill. The physicians 
and magistrates are all in alarm- and bustle, and noj 
two people seem to agree in opinion as to the true| 
cause of this melancholy visitation. 

The above deaths from, eating custard, had they 
occurred on “ The American Bottom" in Illinois, or 
in those small neighbourhoods in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, where that singular disease, 44 the milk sick- 
n ess," has been known for years — Would have been| 
unquestionably attributed to that complaint. The 
symptoms of “ the milk sickness," which is always 
traced to drinking the milk or eating the meat of 
cattle affected in a peculiar manner, are, as described 
by the western people, precisely those of Asiatic cho. 
lera. m 

Since writing the above, we find the following in| 
the Louisville Focus : 

»* A report is again going abroad of the prevalence 
of the Cholera at Louisville. There is no foundation 
for it Up to this time, not one of our citizens has 
exhibited symptoms of that Th® physicians, 

two or three days since, supposed that several indi- 
viduals to whom they were suddenly called, were la- 
boring under attacks of cholera, but the cases proved 
to be the effects of poison. The unfortunate victims 
were poisoned witn arsenic at a wedding party on 
Sunday evening. Near a dozen have already died, 
and there are several others who cannot long sur 
vive. One family of the first respectability, is almost 
entirely swept off. The atrocious deed is supposed 
to have been perpetrated by a negro who is now in 
jail." 

We have copied an account of a dreadful roortaliy 
in a family of Louisville, Kentucky. The following 
paragraph from a late number of Galianani's Paris 
Messenger, furnishes a similar ease : 

“ The Courrier du Midi, of Montpellier, of the 
6th instant, relates, that, after a grand dinner given 
by a widow lady, on the occasion of the marriage of 
her daughter about three weeks before, supplied by 
a respectable Restaurateur, out of fifty guests who 
partook of the feast, thirty were taken ill and showed 
symptoms of having been poisoned by verdigris. 
Antidotes were promptly administered, and all the 
sufferers were relieved and ultimately restored, ex- 
cept the mother of the bride, who expired on the 
morning of the 5th, after suffering dreadful agonies. 
This is a new instance of the danger of neglecting to 
be careful in having copper culinary vessels well 
tinned." 

Sudden Deaths. — The Harrisburg (Pa.) Chronicle 
of Monday* states the following remarkable instances j 
ot sudden death as having occurred recently in Sus- 
quehanna township, of that county. — 44 On Thursday 
last, Isaac Diller and John Johnston. The former ] 
fell down in convulsions while at the plough. The 
latter carried him home, and complained immediately 
of sickness, fell down and shortly after expired. 
They both died within half an hour." 

The New Orleans Bulletin of the 5th ult, says, 
we understand by the Igte arrivals, that the Cholera 
has disappeared from the banks, of the Mississippi 
above, andVhat there is at present no sickness on the 
river. There is yet some cholera in this city ; there 
is enough to justify the extremest caution ; and at 
the first appearance of dysentery, no matter from 
what cause it may be supposed to spring, medical aid 
should be invoked. 


New Orleans June 7. — As rumor is prone td ex* 
aggerate in these matters, we have taken the trouble' 
to ascertain from the proper authorities, the numbef 
of funerals in New Orleans lately. 

During the last month of May, 491 persons wefd 
buried. 

During the five days of June, 90 persons were 
buried. 

Ten years ago, the average number of interments 
per month, was about 130. Setting down the in. 
crease of population in New Orleans, at 59 per cent, 
in ten years, the monthly interments, were the city 
healthy, should not exceed 180. — [News.] 

Sudden death . — We learn with much regret, that 
Cot. Cyrus Baldwin, brother of the celebrated engi. 
neer, died yesterday morning at his residence in 
Middlesex Village. He appeared to be in his usual 
firm health the evening previous. The cause of his 
sudden decease was attributed to an affection of the 
heart, and we understand a post mortem examination 
was to be made to-day to asertain the fact. — [Lowell 
Journal.] 

It is stated in a West India paper, that the Commie 
sioners appointed for the Colony of Demerara, under 
the Slavery Abolition Act, for ascertaining the aver 
age prices at which slaves were sold between 1st 
January, 1833, and 31st December, 1830, had closed 
their investigations, which fixes the average at XI 16 
sterling. The slave population of Demarara is esti- 
mated at 70,000. 

Public Revenue in New-York. — Revenue 
accrued in the District of New-York for the 
1st quarter, ending the 31st March, 1834, 
$3,148,455 87. First quater, 1833, $3,123,166 
81. Increase, $26,289 06. 

These facts we have ascertained at the Cus- 
tom House this morning. When it is consider- 
ed that on the 3d of March, 1893, the entire du- 
ty on tea, coffee, most kinds of spice, and a 
great many other articles, was abolished, — and 
that on the 31st December, 1833, all duties on 
linens, linen cambrics, worsted stuff goods, 
manufactures of ' silk and worsted, and of silk 
coming from this side of the Cape of Good 
Hope, were abolished, and that on all goods of 
every description, one- tenth of the excess a- 
bove 20 per cent, ad valorem was repealed on 
the same 31st of December, 1833, the above 
results appear to us very surprising. 

They are, however, in perfect accordance 
with the fact which we stated a day or two 
since, that the number of arrivals at this port 
from foreign countries has been greater by 44 
during the first quartet of the present year, 
than during the corresponding ouarter of 1833, 
and greater than ever before, unless possibly in 
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1816 and *17, immediately after the war. 

The reader will observe that the revenue 
above stated is the revenue accrued [not col- 
lected] \ during the quarters mentioned ; and of 
course that cash duties and short credits will 
not affect the amount. They will also bear in 
mind that the importations of 1833 were uncom- 
monly large, 'amounting, in round numbers, to 
$109,000,000.— [Jour, oi Com.] 

Many of the goods on which the above rev- 
enue accrued have been sent back again, and 
consequently the drawback allowed will sub- 
tract from the revenue. 

To remove a Hard Coating or Crust 
from Glass and Porcelain Vessels. — It 
often happens that glass vessels, used as pots 
for flowers and other purposes, receive an un- 
sightly deposit or crust, hard to be removed by 
scouting or rubbing. The best method to take 
it off is to wash it with a little diluted muriatic 
acid. This acts upon it and loosens it very 
speedily. 

A JPetrified Papoose. — Some persons em- 
ployed lately in quarrying stones at Guernsey, 
Ohio, came across the body of an Indian child 
completely petrified. This extraordinary spe- 
cimen was found embedded in a solid mass of 
rock, and has the appearance of a stone image, 
somewhat imperfect, to be sure, yet. on the 
whole, a very fair outline of a young Indian, 
done in lime stone. A small row of Indian 
beads (too hard originally to need petrifaction, 
we suppose,) was fouiid in the same cavity. 
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[From the Albany Daily Advertieser .] 

Coincidence. — Tha 520th of May — the day on which 
Gen. La Fayette expired, ia aomewhat marked in 
Chronological hiatory. On that date of the month, 
Americua Veapucius aailed on hia first voyage of 
discovery, and that date of the month, witnessed the 
last mortal agonies ol Christopher Columbus. 

On the 520th of May, General Lafayette, with an 
inferior force, baffled the British General, Grant, 
who, at the head of 7,500 men, attempted to sur. 
prise the Marquis, at Barren hill. Lafayett’s re. 
treat on that occasion, was pronounced to be a 
masterly military manoeuvre. 

It was on the 520th of May, at a later period, that 
Lafayette’s hope of a free French republic, ex. 
penanced a total destruction, in the ceremonial 
were Napoleon Bounaparte was declared Emperor. 

These coincidences may appear somewhat trivial, 
but they are curious, and worthy of a passing notice. 

Literary . — We learn from the Boston Transcript 
that — 

Lilly, Wait & Co. have in press, and will publish 
in a few days, the second number of “ The Pilgrimage 
beyond the Sea," from the pen of Professor Long, 
fellow. The admirers of the exquisite sketches con- 
tained in the first number, may be assured that the 
second is fully equal to the former. Among its 
best papers we would include “The Baptism of 
Fire," « An Old Soldier," and “ The Valley oi the 
Loire." 

A valuable musical manuscript by Guillaume de 
Machault, who was valet de-chambre to Philippe le 
Bel in 1307* has been discovered in the Royal Libra, 
ry at Paris. It contains several French and Latin au- 
thors,, ballads, &,c. and concludes with a mass, which 
is supposed to have been sung at the coronation of 
Charles V. in 1364, and which proves that at that 
time they were acquainted with the art of composition 
in four parts. 

.Encouragement of Learning and the Fine Arts in 
France.— The annual expenditure of the State and of 
the Civil List, for the several establishments in favor 
of Learning and the Fine Arts, is estimated at 120,- 
000/. a sum tenfold the amount of that which is ex- 
pended for similar purposes in Great Britain. This 
suin is exclusive of various extraordinary grants of 
large sums of money devoted to the purchase of col- 
lections of marbles, coins, and antiquities. 

Steamboat Curiosity. — A little boat called the 
Caroline , came into harbor a few days since, which 
was built in South Carolina, has made her way 
through Quebeck, dec. here, and is bound, we un- 
derstand, for tha Mississippi, through the Lakes. — 
[Buffalo Journal.] 

Steamboats in the West. — An official list of Steam 
Boats on the Western waters, on the 1st of January, 
1834, gives the whole number 234, whose aggre- 
gate amount of tonnage is equal to 39,000 tons — they 
have cost three millions ef dollars. The total year- 
ly expense of running them is four millions and a 
half.— 66 boats went out ol service during 1831, ’32 
and *33 — of these, 15 were abandoned as unfit foi 
service ; seven were lost by ice, 15 were burned, 24 
snagged, and five destroyed by being struck by other 
boats — thus 51 were lost by accidents. The invest, 
meuts in these boats are now decidedly unprofitable 
— the business is o/erdone, and though of incalcula- 
ble advantage to the valicy of the Mississippi, they 
are too ofteu the min of their owners. — [Moor's Price 
Current.] 

Boat Race. — Two of the bargo clubs, who have 
their boats on the Schuylkill, undertook on Saturday 
afternoon, to have a rowing match. The boats Were 
the Dart and the Falcon— rowed each by six mem- 
bars, with a steersman, all in the uniform of theii 
respective clubs. The distance was throe quarters 
ot a mile. The Falcon beat about ten yards. The 
race was said to have beeu well contested. 

Distressing — We learn from Capt. Mayhew, of 
the ship Warren, recently arrived at that port, that 
Capt. Charles Spooner, of the ship Erie, of New- 
port, whose extraordinary marriage to Mingatara 
Orqruth, a native of Otaheite Island, lias been lately 
noticed in most of the papers of this country, was 
deprived of his bride soon after his marriage, under 
the following painful circumstances : She had gone 
into the water to amuse her husband with an exhibi. 
lion of her extraordinary feats of swimming, for 
whieh she is said to have been very remarkable, 
when she was attacked by a large shark. The shark 
first seized her by a limb, but releasing bis hold, he 
mtde another attaok, and with one effort of his pow. 
erful jaws, severed her body in two. The unhappy 


husband was a spectator of this awful scene, but 
could render no assistance. — [Bristol R. I. Gaz.j 

Baltimore, June 26th. — The Marten, Morgan , and 
Sharp Shooter Rifle corps returned to this city yester- 
day afternoon froth the Washington Rail road, bring, 
ing with them eleven of the rioters, including one 
charged with murder. They were all committed to 
jail. The detachment left the ground at eleven 
o'clock yestesday morning, up to which time no fur- 
ther disturbance had occurred. |The detachment, 
composed of the Mechanical Volunteers and Inde- 
pendent Blues, which left this city yesterday morn- 
ing on the same service, were passed about' mid-day 
on their march to the ground. 

The London Court Journal of the 10th ultimo, de- 
scribes London at this period in*these terms — 

“ The season is unfolding prosperously. The 
Drawing rooms are brilliantly attended ; — the last 
ball at Almack's was one of the best We ever saw, 
and graced by the appearance of seven fair debu. 
/antes of the highest rank, beauty, and fashion ; — the 
Italian Opera abounds in attractions ; — the English 
theatres, although no longer either national or classi. 
cal, afford fertile sources of amusement and discus, 
sion; — the Exhibitions are all open, most of them 
displaying merit of a high order; — the Literary and 
Scientific Institutions are in full activity ; — the streets 
are alive with equipages ; — Kensington gardens and 
the Parks brilliant with verdure our aristocratic 
absentees have returned from the continent and are 
commencing their course offspring gaieties ; — book- 
sellers, auctioneers, the shops and the places of pub. 
lie amusement, vie with each other in attempts to 
engage the notice of the public ; — in a word, all 
those objects of attraction which it has been our busi. 
ness and pleasure to illustrate, are reassembled in 
renewed interest around us, to excite us to further 
activity and animate us with freshens^ energies." 

China.—- The Chinese Repository, published at the 
end of February, has the following paragraph : 

Since the 9th inst. this city (Canton) has presented 
a scene of festivities, rejoicings, and congratulations 
which isusual throughout the Chinese empire during 
th« holidays of new year. In the mean time there 
has been an unusual amount of suffering, especially 
among the lower classes of the inhabitants. Great 
numbers of the poor, who were rendered houseless 
and pennyless by the inundatioii last August, have pe- 
rished during the winter. No one con describe the 
wretchedness of some of these sufferers, and none 
but an eye-witness can conceive it. Morning after 
morning, and in the same place, we have seen two, 
three, and four dead bodies ; and in the narrow com. 
pass of a few rods, we have seen at noon-day more 
than 20 individuals stretched on the ground half 
naked, and either senseless or writhing in the ago. 
nies of death, caused by hunger. No man cares for 
their bodies ; none for their souls. 

We learn from the Journal of Commerce that let. 
ter 8 of a recent date from Liberia, were received 
here yesterday. They announce the death of Mr. 
Matthew Laird, and Mrs. Laird, missionaries of the 
Western Foreign Missionary Society, who sailed from 
Norfolk on the 6th November last, and arrived at Li. 
beria on the 31st of December. 

They died of the African fever, to which almost 
every new comer is subject. Rev. Mr. Finney, the 
acting Governor, had been very ill, bnt was recover- 
ing. The decease of Mr. and Mrs. Laird will of 
course be seized upon by Immediate Abolitionists as 
an evidence that the frown of Providcnee rests upon 
the Colony, or at any rate, that a Colony so invaded 
by disease and death ought not to be supported. Weak 
minds may possibly be operated upon by such suppo- 
sitions ; but none others can be. The some argument 
precisely, and with still greater force, might have 
been urged agaiust the Colonies at Plymouth and 
Jamestown ; and may now be urged against the mis. 
sion at Bombay. Jamestown and Plymouth are now 
healthy, and have been so for a century ; Liberia may 
be so too, after the surrounding country is cleared 
up and cultivated. It would be strange indeed, if the 
civilization of a Continent was to be accomplished 
without some loss of life. But if loss of life is so 
dreadful a thing to the Abolitionists, then we say that 
ten lives are saved by the Colony , in the prevention of 
the Slavo-trade for two or three hundred miles along 
the coast, where one is lost . When a few more such 
Colonies as Liberia, Sierra Leone, and Cape-town, 
are planted along the coast, the Slave-trade will be 
dead forever. 

Ship on Fire ot Savannah. — We express our 
acknowledgements to Captain Sisson, of the schr 


Exit, for the following account of a fire on board the 
ship Hull, lying in the harbor of Savannah : 

"Savannah, June 16. 

“ The ship Hull of Boston, Captain Knox, laden 
with cotton, for Liverpool, ready for sea, is on Fire, 
supposed to be in the after part of the lower hold. — 
Smoke was discovered coming out of her alter 
batch early this morning, when she was immediately 
dropped down below the town, and grounded on 
about 200 yards from the lower wharf. There are 
two engines in flats, playing into her, and they are 
knocking out the forward lumber port to allow her 
to fill. . There are also flats alongside taking out 
cotton. The bottom on which she is aground is 
bard sand, and the tide is flowing. Her cargo will 
be savedf partly damaged ; and I have no doubt the 
ship will also be saved. N. B. Sisson. 

“ N. B. — Main hatch is nearly burnt through. — 
With haste. N. B. S. 

[The Hull had cleared with a cargo of 928 baits 
upland, and 8 balus 8ea Island Cotton on board.] 

The arrival yesterday of the ship Josephine, from 
Ireland, was quite an unexpected circumstance.— 
This ship formerly sustained a high reputation, and 
was considered one of the ftastest sailers out of 
port. In December, 1832, she was wrecked in Done- 
gal Bay, where she laid nearly buried in the sand for 
about fifteen months, and was considered as totally 
lost. In a heavy gale and very high tide last spring, 
the ship was driven from her bed upon a potato field 
near the beach. In this situation, after being etripped 
of her copper, she was observed by an American 
captain, who, finding her frame was sound, purchased 
her as she lay, and employed workmen at 6d. each 
per day, to dig a canal in which he could convey her 
to the sea. The workmen had only just completed 
this canal, when another high tide fortunately arose, 
and swept the ship into deep water. She was then 
taken to Sligo, repaired, and has Bafely arrived again 
at her original home. — [Merc. Adv.] 

The Missouri (St. Louis) Republican of the 9th 
ilist. states that the nett profits of the Orphans’ Fair, 
held in that city last week, amounted to #1,505. 

A lady who died in England m 1816, bequeathed 
to six of her horses an annuity of X50 each. These 
happy and well-fed horses died at the respectable ages 
of 28, 29, 31, and 33. The last but recently depart, 
ed this life, having enjoyed his annuity more than 
seventeen years, and received about £800. 

Tire Ch broke es. — I n the Senate on Friday, Mr. 
White of Tennessee, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, in answer to the petition of John Ross and 
others, of the Cherokee Tribe of Indians, reported 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be authorized and requested to cause to be ascertain, 
ed upon what terms the claims of the State of Geor- 
gia and its citizens, to the lands of the Cherokees 
east ol the Missisippi, can be extinguished, and com. 
municate the same to Congress at the next session — 
and that the further consideration of the memorial 
he postponed to that time. 

Crops in Illinois. — A late paper from Peoria says : 

M ar ® informed by the farmers in our vicinity, 
that . the crops have every appearance of being pro- 
ductive. We have had, during the last few days, a 
succession of warm showers— the fields of email grain 
never looked better.” 

The great error in vaccination is said to be the re- 
moving it from one subject to another. The original 
infection, or one remove, will, it seems, always be 
found a certain antidote to small pox ; but after 
remove, it is affirmed to be unsafe, and hence ia 
brought into unmerited disrepute. 

Coroner InquesL — A coroner’s inquest was held 
on Monday afternoon on the body of Mr. George 
Clayton, which was found floating in the river ax the 
foot of Reed street. Mr. Clayton has been 
for some weeks, and was married only a few days 
before he disappeared. Virdict— death from acci- 
dental drowning. 

Pity. — In passing, said a neighbour, a Porter 
House on one of the Avenues, I saw standing by the 
fence, a horse just ready to die with old age, am! hard 
and cruel usage. Whilst I was looking at *»yj l pixy, 
ing the once noble, but now most miserable anima^ an 
old man with trembling limbs come staggering end 
loitering out of the door, and bringing up near the 
horse, began to belch and vetnit, exhibiting the 
disgusting, painful, and pitiable sight. Ah i said I, 
is 'the monster in human shape who has caused such 
misery and degradation to come before me ? 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS* 399 


It will be seen by our Washington letter to-day, 
that public surmise in relation to the late nominees 
to the Senate, is fully confirmed. Mr. Stevenson 
and Mr. Taney have been rejected, and Mr. Butler 
confirmed without a division. The National Intel- 
ligencer gives the vote on Mr. Taney's nomination 
a little different from our correspondent, making it 
18 and 28 instead of 30, 15. 

The Polish Scytheman. — A finished lithograph, 
by a young Pole, is now attracting much attention at 
the print shops in Broadway. It represents a Polish 
Scytheman in^the full costume of that “ indigenous 
soldier." The impressions ere sold for the benefit of 
the brave Exiles. 

Hercules Jun. — Signor Schiarra, the Italian, now 
exhibiting at Walnut street Theatre, is one of the 
most extraordinary wonders of the day. His feats 
of strength are certainly the most marvellous efforts 
ever witnessed in this city. He will lift ten, and in 
some instances, twenty times as much as any other 
person. It is said he can balance any thing but the 
Post Office accounts.— [Philad. Intel!.] 

Surgical Operation . — -A very large tumor was re- 
moved, a few days since, from. the side of a young 
lady, by Dr. 8miley, of this eity. Some idea may 
be formed of its dimensions from the fact, that after 
the operation, which diminished one.third of its size, 
it measured twelve inches and a half in circumfer- 
ence, and weighed only half an ounce less than one 
pound. No ba ! symptoms took place, and the young i 
lady has entirely recovered from the effects of the’ 
operation. Few instances have occurred in which 
an operation of such magnitude has been attended 
with so few bad effects. — [Phil. Nat. Gaz.] 

More Shipwrecks. — The Montreal Gazette, of 
Thursday, contains some particulars of two other 
losses at sea, not hitherto reported. One, the Pro- 
selyte, of Limerick, with 223 passengers, oil of whom 
have been safely landed at Richibucto, (Nova Sco- 
tia,) in a lamentable state of misery, and the other 
name unknown, but described as being from the west I 
of England, with 280 passengers, 7 of whom only 
are saved. 

[British square rigged vessels bound to the British 
Colonies, lost this season, including the above, 23. 
Lives lost, 734, besides all on board of a bark un- 
kuown. Total number of passengers arrived at 
Quebec to 14th instant, 14,137. Consequently, the 
lost are to the saved as 1 to 19 and a fraction. Of 
all the emigrants bound to this port this season, not 
one has lost his life by shipwreck. — [Jour. Com.] 

“ Isn't there a large tree standing before your 
door " inquired a wag of a green looking Jonathan 
from the country. “ Yes — why?" was the answer. 
“ Because," said the wag, “ I thought from your ap- 
pearance that you grew in the »hade. n 


SURVEYORS* INSTRUMENTS. 

t}" Comp**»«a ul various sizes aud of superior quality 
wairanlnl. 

Leveling Instruments, large and email nixes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with classes made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by K. A O. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

JJl fit cm aer of M lidrnlane. 


ALBANY SEED-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
POSITORY. 

RMR The subscriber having resumed the charge of Uio 
above establishment, Is now enabled to furnish tra- 
SHHr demand others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS., 
, R upon very favorable terms, and of tlie growth of 
1833, warranted of the best quality. 

The greatest care And attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for it, and by expert 
cnced seedsmen; aud those kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in ibis country; these are from the best house* 
iu Europe, aud may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures here- 
after. they should be repreeented to the subscriber; not that it i» 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated 


Also— French Lucent, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Beed.genulue Mangel Wurtxel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Bags, and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmr*. 

W. THORHURN, 

a 347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 

Q3T Catalogues may be had at the Store; if aent forliy mail, 
will be ferwaraed gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
nistice can be dob« in the execution. 

*«* Mr. Thorburu if also Agehl for the following publications, 
to wit:— 

NrW York Farmer aad American Gardener's Magazine. 

Mechanics' Maoazinr and Registerof Inventions It Improve- 
ments. 

American Railroau Journal and Advocate of Internal lm 
provementa; aad the 

New- York American, Daily,Tri- Weekly , and Semi- Weekly ; 
either ot ell of which may be seen and obtained by those who 
Wish them* by tailing at 347 JVVrtt Market street, Albany. 


STEPHENSON* 

Builder f u superior etyle of Faeeenytr Cure for Railroad* 
No. R64 Elizabeth atrert, near Bicccker street, 
New*York. 

53" RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examii* 
hese Car* ; a specimen of which may be seen on (hat parti 
ie New- York and Hailsem Railiuud, now in operation. 
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RAILROAD CAR WHEELS* BOXES AND 

AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

P3" Also. AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Colton and Woo) Machine Factory aad Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or 80 Wall street, New-7ork, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turned complete. 

J8 ROGERS. KETCHUM A GROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS* 

Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

53- THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Mschinery. Also, Dr. Noil's Patent Tubular Boil 
ers, which ara warranted, for safety and economy, to be supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that work ehall be done well, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage ie respectfully 
solicited. nils 



INSTRUMENTS. 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

53" F.WIN A HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to m*nur»ot«r« u. wruer 
and keep nrnue ovary d e s cription of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fair terms. Instruments repaired {with care and promptitude. 

For proof of.fiho high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen ol 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin A Heartte. — Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, i now offer you ray opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given at a much 
earlier peiiou, but was intentional I* delayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for tho trial nf the L^truments, so that I could 
sneak with the greater confidence of their merits, ifsuch that 
should be found to possess. 

It ie with much pleasure 1 can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured Irom our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I have a decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured Ibr 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which ail Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the ariiets engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may requlre'Insirumenu of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 

Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers' Instruments 
of your Manufacture, naiiicularly Splritlevela, and Survey- 
or's Compasses *, and take pleasure in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence of the workmanship. The pane of the levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy andpermanency in adjustments. 

ThestPfnsirumeuia seemed to me to possess ail (ha modern 
improvement of construction, of which su many have been 
made within these few years ; and I have no doubt butihey 
will give every satisfaciion when used in the field. 

WILLI AM JIO WARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

Baltimore, May 1st, 1833 

To Messrs Ewin’and Hearue— As'you have asked me to give 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu. 
tacture which 1 have either used or examined, I cheerfully Kate 
chat as far as my oppnnunkies of my becoming aqualmed with 
their qualities have gone, I have great reaeon to think well of 
idle skill displayed in their construction. The neatness oftheir 
workmanship has been the subject ol frequent remark* by my 
self, and ofthe accuracy ol their performance 1 have received 
satisfactory assuranco from others, who*e opinion I respect, 
and who havo had them lor a considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have made since your establishment in this city, to 
relieve ue of the uecessity ol sending elsewhere for what wc 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation aad 
our warm encouragement. Wishing yon all tho success which 
your enterprise so well merits, 1 remain, yours, Ac. 

B. H LATROBE, 

Civil Engineer io the service ofthe Baltimore a ad Ohio Rail; 
road Company. 

A number of other letters aro in our possesion and might ba 
introduced, but are too lengthy. We should be happy to 
submit them, upon application, to any person desirous of perua 
lng the name. m9i 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

{ ttr THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain improvements iu the 
construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United 8tates, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction ol 
Locomotive Engines. Tenders, Ac. with which they may bo 
favored, aad pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line ot 
buslnew. 

They have already in their poss e ssion the requisite aapara- 
us for the construction of three classes of engines, vut. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, via. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 98 18 miles per hour. 
Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that ot the best English engines ofthe same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal- 
plne|wood, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. *- • 

The terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, Ac. and other communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, 

WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

December 2d, 1833. 

Fr further information on this subject see No. 49, page 
772, Vol. 2, of Railroad Journal. 
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RAILWAY IRON* 

j Flat Bare in 
e tons ol 1 inch by 1 inch. | langthsol l4io 16 
| feet counter sunk 
l boles, ends cut at 
do. ; an angle of4ode- 
I grees with spli- 
I cing plates, uuils 
J to suit. 

2o0 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco- 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 2A, 2$, 2J, 3, 3j, 34, and 3$ inches diameter for Rail 
wayCars and ljocoiuolives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governments 

»nd incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken m 
part payment. A. A G. RALSTON. 

. 9 South From street, Philadelphia. 

Model* and samples of allthe different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
country ana Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. d?lmanwr 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


53" The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely nets: 
among which aro an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy— also, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes— and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly a J spied to Railroad purpo- 
•es. WM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested.! 

Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply to thy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use op ibe Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following Information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make Is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the “ Improved Compass*' is eight. These are all ex- 
elusive of the number In the service of the Eugineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses ara in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but Rule repairs, except from accidents ie which 
ail instruments ofthe kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, ana the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yettried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vanl sights, leaves the eagineer 
scarcely any thins to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Ills indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheay instrument that 1 have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all otkers 
now in me for laying of rails— and in fact, when known, Ithink 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully in v friend, 

JAMES F. STABLER, Superintendent of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years made coastant use of Mr. 
Young's “ Patent Improved Compass," I can safely say I he 
lieve it to be much superior to any other instrument of tha kind, 
now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 


Germantown, February, 1833. 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of I'hlladelphia, In which be has corabiosd the proper? 
ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 


I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi- 
neers aa preferable to any others for that purpose. 

HENRY R. CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 

Garment, and Novrlsu RaRroad 
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NEW-YORK PRICES CURRENT : 

'JHw-Yark Shining and Ummareial Liat"— Wednesday, Ju ns 05, 1834. 


ASHES— 


..do 


Pearl < 

BEESWAX— 

WhHe 

\ ellow 

bread — 

Navy 

Pilot 

Crackers 

BRISTLES— 
Russia, first sort ....lb 
Do. common... do 

American.... do 

CANDLES— 

Mould, tallow .lb 

Dipped .....do 

Sperm do 

CLOVER8E£D..!b 

coal— 

Liverpool . . . .chaldron 

Sidney fc Bridgeport^ 

Albion ..do 

Virginia do 

Anthracite ton 

COCOA— 

Caraccas 1b 

Trinidad do 

St. Domingo do 

Para ........do 

COFFEE— 

Cuba lb 

Brasil do 

Porto Rico do 

Laguira do 

it. Domingo do 

Java do 

Jamaica do 

COPPER— 

Sheathing lb 

Pig 

Old Id 

Bolt do 

CORDAGE— 

Foreign lb 

American cwt 

CORKS— 

Velvet fro®* 

Common do 

Phial do 

co rroN— 

New Orleans lb 

Upland do 

Alabama do 

Tennessee ....do 

COTTON BAGGINC 

Hemp yd 

Flax do 

Do. American do 

OUCn 


Do. Bruisguin* 

Do. Zntolf kKonop’At 13 00 
Do. 3d quality . .do 14 00 

Do. inferior do li 00 

German, Ilail' do 10 00 

Holland, A. A do 34 00 

do a &0 

Ainer. Joy’s, all Haiti 

No. la 3 14 *0 

Do. I’henix Mil Is, Pa* 

ter*on,flax,No.l«i8. 16 00 a 12 
Do. cotton, Paterson. 

No. 1 a If yd 36 a 

DYE WOODS— 

Braziletto ton — a 40 

Camwood do 70 00 a 

Fustic, Cuba do 23 00 a 25 

Do. Tampico.. ..do 21 00 a 
Do. C«mpeachy..do — a 
Logwood, Cainp’hy.do *23 00 a 24 
Do. St. Dom..do 16 00 a 18 

Do. Jamaica, .do 14 00 a 

Nicaragua. Bonaire. do 47 00 a 50 
Do. Coro.... do 45 00 " 2 * 

Do. Hache ..do 70 00 

FEATHERS— 

Live, Foreign lb 

Do. American do 


4 00 

a 


4 25 

a 

4 30 

30 

a 

_ 

20 

a 

21 

_ 

a 

S 


a 

4 

6£ a 


60 

a 

66 

25 

a 

37 i 

15 

a 

44 

11 

a 

13 

10 

a 

11 

27 

a 

30 

5 

a 

7 

8 »0 

a 

9 00 

6 U0 

a 

6 50 

7 60 

a 

— 

7 50 

a 

— 

_ 

a 

— 

5 60 

a 

6 50 

16 

a 

17 

8 

a 

10 

*1 

a 

— 

5 

a 


10 

a 

Hi 

11 


12 

12 

a 

121 

11 

a 

12 

10 

a 

10i 

12 

a 

13 

— 

a 

— 

21 

a 

23j 

16 

a 

— 

15 

a 

16 

24 

a 

— 

9 

a 

104 

*1 

a 

10 

39 

a 

45 

20 

a 

33 

6 

a 

12 

11 

a 

HI 


a 

14 

- 11 

a 

14* 

11 

a 

12 

| — 

19 

a 

3l J 

17 

a 

19 

20 

a 

31 

16 00 

a 

16 59 


a 13 
a 11 


a II 


14 

38 


a 3 5 00 
a 75 00 


Russia 1b 

American .do 

FLAXSEED- 

Clean.. ...... cask 

Rough do 10 25 

FLOUR AND MEAL— 
N« w York suprfine.. brl 4 75 

Troy do 

Western Canal do 

Philadelphia do 

Baltimore Howard st do 
Richmond CHyMills..do 
Do. Country... do 

Georgetown do 

Alexandria do 

Fredericksburg do 

Petersburg do 

Scraichsdand fine.. do 


11 
7J a 


— a — 


a 10 


4 75 
4 81 


— a — 


Hi: 


5 37j 

6 

— a 

3 25 a 
6 00 a 
6 » a 
5 00 

4 62| a 


a 5 25 


Middlings, fins do 4 2i a 4 W 


Rye Flour orl 3 25 

Indian Meal do 8 25 

Do. hbd 16 00 

GRAIN— 

Wheat, North riv..bshL 1 00 
Do. Genesee.... do 1 06 
Do. Virginia.... do 1 05 
Do. N. Carolina.. do — 

Rye, Northern do 60 

Corn, Yellow, North. do 67 
Do. White, L. I. AN J.. 70 

Do. Southern do 60 

Barley, North river.. do 
Oats, South kNorth. do 28 
Peas, white dry . .7 bshls — 
Do. black eyed. . . .do — 

Beans do II 00 

GUNPOWDER— 

American 25 lbs 3 25 

English do 3 o0 

HEMP— 

Russia ton — 

Manilla do 150 00 

Sisal do — 

American do w*rot. . .do 100 00 
Yarns, Kentucky ...lb 
HIDES— 

LaPlata fcR.Grande.il> ll| 

Brazil do 9 

Do. wet salted . . .do 8* 

Oronoco do 1 l* 

W. India A Southern. do 9 

S. A. Horse piece I 624 

HONEY— 

Havana gallon 45 

HOPS— 

First sort, 1833 lb 10 

Second sort, do do — 

HORNS— 

Ox 100 5 60 

INDIGO— 

Bengal lb 1 20 

Mamlla do 80 

Caraccas do 1 

Guatemala do 

IRON— 

Pig, Engl. AScotch.. ton 38 00 

Do. American do 80 00 

Bar, do do 72 50 

Do. Russia, P. S. I.. do 90 00 
Do. new Sable. do 83 00 

Do. 8wedes do 82 50 

Do English ass*td. .do 70 00 

8 beet, English cwt 6 25 

Peru I. Co. Hat A sq..lon — 
Do. round.... do — 

Hoop, American.. „cwt 6 00 

Do. English do « ss 

IVORY — 

Prime Ih 1 00 

Under 20 Ihs tooth 

JUNIPER BERRIES 
LEAD 

Pig lb — 

Bar do 

Sheet do 

Old do 

LEATHER- 
8ole. Oak tanned. . . ,1b 

Do. Hemlock do 

Do. damaged do 

Upper, dressed. . . .side 75 
Do. ur.dre*«ed...do 1 00 
LUMBER— 

Boards, N. R M h 16 00 

Do. East’n Pine. do 17 0O 

Do. Albany do. pee 17 

Plank. Georgia do.M H 25 00 

Heading W. O do — 

Staves, W. O. pipe.. do 55 00 

Do. do hhd do 37 00 

Do. do brl do 35 00 

Do. R.O. hhd... do 24 00 

Hoops do 25 00 

Scantling, Pine do 15 00 

Do. Oak do 20 00 

Timber, Oak sq. ft 20 

Do. Geo. Yell. Pine. do 28 
Shingles, Cypress. M ft 4 — 
Do. Pme.. bundle — 


a 3 ai» 
a 16 50 

a 1 04 
a 1 08 
a 1 06 
a — 
a 62 

a 68 


I 90 
14 00 


5 75 

6 25 


a 170 00 


a 120 00 
- a — 


a 131 
a 104 
a 64 

a 12 
a 10| 
a 1 874 


a 20 00 


90 a 


1 60 
1 05 
1 25 
1 25 


35 

2 


54 

6* 

4 

17 

14 

3 


a 46 00 
<1 40 00 
a 75 00 


a 72 50 
a 6 75 
a — 
a — 
a 6 25 
« * 60 

a I 25 
a 70 
a 8 

a 4| 

a — 
a — 
a — 

a 25 
a 17 
a 124 
a 37a 
a 2 25 

a 17 00 
a 18 00 
a 18 
a 35 00 
a 60 00 
a 60 00 
a 40 00 
a 36 00 
a 25 00 
a 30 00 
a 16 00 
a 25 00 
a 26 
a 30 
a 10 — 
a — 


FISH— 





St. Domingo 

.foot 

6 

a 

40 

Dry Cod 

.cwt 

2 23 

a 

2 37J 

Honduras 

..do 

5 

a 

15 

Scale 

..do 

1 60 

a 

— 

MOLASSES— 





Pickled Cod 

..brl 

4 50 

a 

4 75 

Martinique kGuad . gall 

25 

a 

26 

Do. Salmon... 

..do 

15 00 

a 

— 

English Islands... 

..do 

25 

a 

38 

Smoked do. ... 

..lb 

— 

a 

— 

Havana k Matanzas^lo 

22 

a 

25 

Mackerel No. 1 ... 

..brl 

6 25 

a 

— 

TriniJad de Cuba. 

..do 

26 

a 

29 

Do. No. 2... 

. .<lo 

5 50 

a 

i 62 i 

New Orleans 

..do 

27 

a 

30 

D*>. No. 3... 

..do 

3 50 

a 

— 

NAILS— 





Shad, Conn. Mess. 

..do 

9 25» a 

8 75 

Cut, 4d to4dd 

...4b 

5* 

a 

_ 

Do. Bucksport,do. .do 

6 59 

a 

— 

Cut, 3d 

..do 

4 

a 



Herrings 

..do 

— 

a 

2 50 

Cut, *1 

..do 

74 a 



Do. Smoked.. 

.box 

35 

a 

65 

Wrought 

..do 

10 

a 

14 

FLAX- 





NAVAL STOUE8— 





Tar. brl 1 75 

Pitch do — 

Rosid do 1 374 

Turpentine Wliro. sod. 2 25 
Do. NorlhCo.do.do 2 00 
Spirits Turpentine, gall 45 
OILS— 

Florence 30 flasks.. box 4 25 
French 12 bottles.. bekl 2 50 

Olive gallon 824 

Lineeed, American.. do 
Do. Eng. A Dutcli.do 

Whale do - 

Do. refined do — 

Sperm, Summer. ...do 

Do. Winter do 

Liver, Straits brl J3 00 

Do. Shore ABauk. do 16 50 
OSNABURGS. . .yd 8 


1 874 

1 75 

2 00 


3 25 
85 


90 a — 
92 

28 


85 a 


a 12 4 


8| 


PROVISIONS— 

Beef. Mess .brl 

Do. Primq do 

Do. Cargo do 

Butter, N. Y. Dairy.. lb 
Do. 8 hipping.... do 
Do. Phifadblphia.do 

Hog’s Lard lb 

Pork, Mess do 

Do. Prime do 

Do. • Cargo dc 

Chee**, American. ..lb 
Hams, Virginia..... do 
Do. Northern.... do 
RAGS — 

Foreign ....do 

Country do 

RICE ..100 ib 

SALT— 

Turk’s Island bshl 

Isle of May... ...... do 

St. Ubes do 

Cadiz do 

Lisbon do 

Liverpool ground . . .do 
Do; ‘ blown.... do 
Do. sack do. ..sack 
SALTPETRE— 

Refined lb 

Crude E. I. do 

SOAP— 

New*Yerk, Brown ..lb 

Castile do 

SPELTER lb 

SPIRITS — 

Brandy, Ot. D. ACo.gal 
Do. Rochelle... do 
Do. Bordeaux., do 
Rum, Jam. 4th proef.do 
Do. 8t.Croix,3d do. do 
Do. Wind.lsl.3ddo.do 
Do. NOrl’ns,lsliln.do 
Do. N. Eng. 1st do. .do 
Gin;Hull’d,MederSwaii 
Do. Hour Glass. do 
Do. Pine Apple. do 
Do. Imperial . . .do 

Do. Country do 

Whiskey, Rye do 

Cider Brandy do 

STEEL— 

German lb 

English do 

Trieste, in boxes. . . .do 

American do 

SUGARS— 

British Island lb 

Sl Croix do 

New Orleans do 

Havana, White do 

Do. Brown do 

Do. Muscovado.Uo 

Porto Rico do 

Brazil, White 

Do. Brown do 

Manilla, Brown do 

Lump do 

Loaf do 

SUMAC— 

Sicily.. * ton 

Trieste..... do 

American do 

TALLOW- 

Foreien do 

American dc 

TEAS— 


9 00 
5 50 
4 75 
12 
6 
6 
7 

12 75 
9 09 

0 

9 

9 

2 

3 

2 60 


a 10 00 
a 6 00 
u 6 00 
a 15 

a 9 

a 8 

a 9 

a 14 00 
<1 10 23 
4 — 

a 8 

a 10 

a — 

a ' 6 

a 5 

a 8 2-j| 


40 a — 


34 

30 

33 

27 


1 40 a 1 50 


8 

6 

n 

1 50 
I 15 
1 10 
1 00 
95 
80 
40 
30 


1 10 a 

— a 
30 a 
21 a 
23 a 

104 a 
11 a 
7 a 
54 a 

6 a 
?! 
3 ! 

64 a 

7 a 

74 « 

— a 

7 « 

124 a 
16 a 


,? 

3 

1 624 
1 25 
1 15 
1 26 

S5 

45 

32 

1 124 
1 06 
1 124 
I 05 

38 

S* 

If* 


9 

10 

71 

74 


5-5 00 
35 00 


7 

74 

15 
17 

a — 
a — 
a 30 00 

a — 
a 6| 


Imperial 

..do 

56 

a 

1 06 

Gunpowder 

..do 

65 

a 

1 06 

Hyson 

..do 

45 

a 

874 

Young Hvsoij .... 

..do 

35 

a 

97* 

Hyson Skin 

. .do 

23 

a 

45 

Souchong 

. .do 

17 

a 

45 

Bohca 

. .do 

13 

a 

16 

TIMOTH. SEED. tee 13 0o 

a 

12 09f 

TIN— 





Block, S. American. .lb 

13 

a 

13 

Do. East India. 

..do 

14 

a 

15 

Plates, 4 M 

.box 

9 75 

a 10 00 

TOBACCO— 





Richmond kPetersb.do 

4 

a 

7 

North Carolina ... 

..do 



a 


Kentucky 

..do 

6 

•0 

8 


Cuba...'. do 

Sr Domingo do 

Manufac’ured,No. I .do 
Do. No. 2. do 

Do. No. 3. do 

Ladies* Twist do 

Cavendish do 

TORTOISE SHELL 9 59 
WHALEBONE- 

8 lab lb — 

WINES— 

Madeira. gall 

Sherry do 

Canary, Cogswell’s, .do 

Tenenfie L. P do 

Do. Cargo do 

Malaga, dry do 

Do. sweet...... do 

Claret cask 

Do. in bottles . . . .doz 

Port gall 

Lisbon ,.,do 

Marseilles Madeira, .do 

Catalonia...., do 

WOOL— 

Merino, Am. fleece.. ,lh 
Do. pulled.. do 

Common do 

Pulled, spinning ....do 
Lambs, 1st quality . .do 
Do. 2d quality. ..do 
Do. 3d quality... do 


1 124 
65 
70 
75 
50 
36 
35 

10 06 
2 60 
75 
90 
34 
25 

44 

45 
34 


a 14 

a 13 

a 13 

a 9 

a B 

a 1 • 

a 37 

a 10 50 

a 19 

a 2 35 
a 1 75 
a 1 25 
a 94 

a 65 

a 44 

a 42 

a 19 00 
a 5 00 
a 1 70 
a 1 00 
a 44 

a 35 

a 52 

a 48 

a 33 

a 40 

a 60 

a 32 

a 22 


CHARLESTON MARKET. 

The wholesale Grocery and Dry Goods business with the 
country has come nearly to a close, the season being so far ad- 
vanced that we have bat few dealers from the interior. 

Cotton.— The transactions in Uplands for the week ending 
yesterday, have again been to a fair extent, and although they 
were less extensive than those of the week previous, still they 
considerably exceed the amount sold at this season of the year . 
Former prices have been fully maintained, and as cboice lots 
become more scarce as the stock declines, prime and suck as 
border thereon, hove met with more ready sales. The sales in 
all aniouut to 4345 bales. 

Rica.— The demand for this article has been very limited. 

Flock. — Upwares of 2000 brls Baltimore and Canal Flour 
wore received during the week, a considerable part ol which 
were disposed of at various prices, from |5 564 10 *unl a few 
brls even above that price. 

Grun.—' T he arrivals of Corn since our last report, amount 
to 1300 bushels— three cargoes sold at from 67 to 71 cent — one 
cargo sold at prices not transpired, and one other was disposed 
of about a fortnight slnoe, to arrive. 1500 bushels Oats brought 
42 cents, and 1200 bushels Peas, at 90 cents. A lot of 237 bales 
North River Hay, brought 70 cents. 

Molasses— No importations. 

Spibits— O f all descriptions dull. 150 brls N. E. Rum, ra'd 
Int prices not transpired. 70 brls Baltimore Whiskey, at 26 els, 
[and a small lot Northern Gin at 32. 

Bacon.— A considerable quantity of Baltimore Bacon has 
been received during the week, most of which has been readily 
disposed of. 

Mackerel. — 45 brla new No. 3 were received during the 
week, and sold readilv from the wharf, at $5 50 per brl. with 
but n moderate supply this price cannot long be maintained. 

Frriohts — Have declined. 


[/'Vo* the J Yew York Skipping and Commercial List \ 

REVIEW OF THE NEW YORK MARKElV*June23. 
(/br three days preceding.) 

Ashes .— 1 The demand continues good at the advance not iced 
in our last publication, and all that were offered have been ta- 
ken at #4 for Pots, and *4 30 for Pearls. The quantity arriving 
from the interior is very moderate. 

J Cotton .— 1 The market, since our last publication, has beet* 
very steady, and prices particularly for the fine qualities, widen 
are wanted for home use, are fully maintained. 

Flour and Meal.— Western Canal Flour U In very fair de- 
mand, and fa taken out of market about as fast as it arrive*. — 
[The bulk of the sales at $4 87*. 

I Grain.— There have been some considerable sales of Wheal 
at 105 centa for good Middle County, to 107 cents for Genjsscc- 
No Southern afloat. 9000 bushels Northern Rye sold yesterday, 
at 62 1-2 cents. Corn continues In demand, and all the good 
Northern Yellow arrived was sold at 68 cents. Last sale of 
Northern White, 70 cents; Maryland Yellow, 65 a 66: North- 
ern Oats, 28. Export, from 1st to 19th Inst., Corn, 9506 bush- 
els; Wheat, 600 bushels. 

Hides.— The market Is quite at a stand. We have not a sin- 
gle sale to report. 

Provisions.— For Beef and Pork there has been some in- 
crease of. demand, and the sales for the last two days, bavw 
been more extensive, but without any change in prices. Laid 
is also in fair demand —200 kegs Philadelphia were sold, to ar- 
rive, at 9 cents cash. Export from 1st to 19ih Inst., Beef, 533 
[bbls.; Pork, 1619 Mil*.; Lard, 904 kegs. 

Salt.— Liverpool continues abundant, and several sales of 
Blown, in sacks, have been made at £1 50. 

Tobacco.— There Is some inquiry for Kentucky, and prices 
are well sustained. 

Erkiohts.— T here is very Utile offering for Europe at pre- 
sent— not enough to fill the regular packets to Liverpool and 
Havre. 


[By the David Brawn. 1 

HARL 


T HE subscriber having; Invented a new and use Ail improve- 
ment in the method of metallic packing for Steam En- 
tree Pistons, and valves, specimens of them may be seen in 
Mr. Burden’s new steam vessels also on reference to Mr. I. P. 
Allaire, Engineer, and the Troy Steamboat Company These 
improvements he Will be happy to introduce on the most rea- 
sonable terms; and having taken lawful means to secure the 
same by Letters Patent from the Government ot the United 
Stases, which he expects to receive In a few days, (and of 
which due notice will be given) hereby cautions all persons 
from making use of said improvements, unless through him or 
his agents. NEIL 8NODGRASS, C. E. 

J27 It No. 87 Pearl street. 


CT TOWNSEND 4k DURFKE,ol Palmyra, Ma. at- 

facturera of Railroad Rope , having removed their eatabiish- 
mentto Hudson, under the name ol Durfte , May k Co7 offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) for in- 
dined’ planes of Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. As to 
the quality ot Rone, the public are referred to J . B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. fc H.R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon 
[dale, Luz- me county , Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, t , 

Janu * v 29. 1833. S 


notice: to bianufacturkrb. 

IGr SIMON F AIRMAN, ot the villase of Lansingburgb, fn 
the county ol Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nalls 
[with square points. This machine will make about eixtyfid 
nails, and about forty 10U nails in a minute, end In the 1 


proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for shins. The nail is 
hammered and comes front the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacitv for being clenched is good and sore. 
Ono horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, sod out 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is In 
operation. Said Fairmanwill make, vend nnd warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply lor them as soon 
as they may be ma ic, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell one hallof hit patent right for the use of said 
machines throughout the United State*. Any perron desiring 
/urtlier information, or to purchase, will please to call at tho 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, iu the village of Lan> 
Inglmrgh.— Aiisnrtl5. 1938. ASPtf R MkK 


B ULWER’8 PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE, royal 8vo.* 
bound In arabesque, and embclligbeti by 2$ splendid en- 
gravings. Also, 

Rogers’s Works, 2 vols. 8vo.. elegantly bound hi arabesque^ 
and illustrated with 128 ’jegi^tiful engravings. 

The above wqrkf are for sniehy 

VAW- A- UOLi|AN, 122 Broadway, 
Where many new works are just received, JRg 
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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, Arc. 


NEW-YORK, JULY 5, 1834. 


The citizens Af Taunton, Mass., are about 
constructing a branch from that place, to meet 
the Boston and Providence railroad — distance 
about 10 miles— probable expense $80,000. 


Railroads in Virginia. — We fully agree 
with our correspondent as to the importance of 
the two, or more properly one, railroads to 
which he refers in the following communica- 
tion, and we trust we have good reason to an- 
ticipate an early movement towards their ^con- 
struction. Virginia has, it is true, done very 
little towards the improvement of her natural 
advantages — too little, indeed, for the station 
she has always maintained amongst the States 
of the Union ; but we think we perceive the 
dawn of a better day for her. Petersburg has 
led tlie van ; Norfolk is following her, and 
Richmond must in self-defence do something, 
or she will be left so far behind ns not to be 
thought o/*iii the same day ; and she will hard- 
ly stand that. Richmond will attend to the con- 
struction of a railroad to Fredericksburg, Frede- 
ricksburg to the Potomac Creek, and then Pe- 


Nkw Locomotive. — By the ship New- York, 
the Saratoga and Schenectady Railroad Com- 
pany have received another Locomotive Engine 
in addition to the one now in use^on their road. 
It is from the celebrated manufactory of Ste- 
phenson Ac Co., and will probably be ready for 
operation in the course of ten days. 


Iron Wheels. — We saw a waggon in Court 
street this forenoon, which, front the novel con- 
struction of the wheels, excited considerable 
curiosity in the passers-by. They were made 
entirely of iron — the outer part of the wheel 
was formed from a single piece of iron about an 
inch and a half square— the spokes were round, 
and five-eighths of an inch in diameter. The 
naves were constructed in a new and ingenious 
manner, by which the friction is much dimin- 
ished ; and the whole appearance of the wheels 
conveyed the idea of usefulness, neatness, and 
simplicity. 

On inquiry, 'we learned that these wheels 
were calculated to sustain a weight of a ton and 
a half— and that wheels of the ord inary con- 
struction, to sustain so great a weight, would 
weigh about the same as these newly invented 
wheels. The expense also, we were informed, 
will not vary materially from those in common 
use. They were manufactured by Mr. Hale, 
of South Boston ; and we believe this is the 
first attempt of the kind to manufacture all the 
parts of the wheel of iron. The advantages to 
be derived from this invention are neatness, 
safety, and durability.— [Boston paper.] 


tersburg or Richmond, or both, will finish the 
chain by making a railroad between those two 
towns, which will intersect the State. 

RAILROADS IN VIRGINIA. 

To tha Editor of the Railroad Journal. 

There are two works in Virginia of the most 
useful and important character, but which will 
not be undertaken for some time yet to come, 
on account of the want of energy or interest of 
the citizens of that section of the country in 
their completion. They are railroads, one from 
Ck. Landing to Fredericksburg,‘(a little over 
ten miles in length), and the other from Frede- 
ricksburg to Richmond (about sixty miles.) 
They are on the great southern mail route 
from Washington City to New-Orleans, and 
are, (the former more particularly), essentially 
necessary to the speedy transportation of the 
mail and passengers. From Fredericksburg, 
(a distributing post-office), the mail routes di- 
verge to Maysville and Guyandotte westward, 
and southward to Richmond, Norfolk, Peters- 
burg, Charlottesville, A&c., into North, and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Acc. The mail at 
present is conveyed in steamboats from Wash- 
ington to Potomac Creek, (a tributary to the 
Potomac river), 60 miles, and thence in stages 
to its various destinations ; and owing to the 
miserable state of the roads throughout Vir- 
ginia, more particularly during the winter — (I 
Hyefer you to the far-famed poem of Moore's, on 
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his ride over a portion of them, for a better de- 
scription than 1 could give) — there is no calcu- 
lating with certainty on the arrival of the 
stages at the proper time, or of their bringing 
the mails with them when they do come, (not. 
withstanding the extra allowances of our 
worthy postmaster.) 

A survey for a railroad from Potomac creek 
landing to Fredericksburg, was made in the 
spring of 1832, and the line located across the 
peninsula, dividing the waters of Potomac 
and Rappahannock rivers. From some cause 
ojr other, only a common turnpike was con- 
structed over a portion of the line, and the at- 
tention of the citizens generally, and of the Le- 
gislature, being too much absorbed at the time 
by the James River and Kenawha Canal, to feel 
interested in any other work of internal improve- 
ment, very little of the stock of this road was 
subscribed for, and no interest felt for its con- 
struction. The report of the engineer who 
surveyed and located this road, not having been 
printed, I cannot procure a copy, of which I 
should like to send you oqe, as it contained 
much statistical information respecting that 
section of the country. Yours, respectfully, j 
ILN.C. 1 

HUDSON AND ERIE RAILROAD. 

To the Editor of the Railroad Journal. 1 \ 

I find, from the late numbers of your Jour- 
nal, that there is some prospect of an entire 
survey being made of the Hudson and Erie 
Railroad. The feelings of the citizens of the 
lower part of the state have led them to deter- 
mine on the route of this railroad through the 
lower tier of counties, without probably reflect- 
ing on the possibility of a better, cheaper, and 
more practicable route elsewhere, for accom- 
plishing their object. Upon reference to a 
map, you will find that the streams watering 
that section of the country generally run paral- 
lel to eaeh other, with lofty and continuous 
ridges of mountains between them. These 
ridges are most generally unbroken, affording 
no opportunities for the passage of a railroad* 
except at an immense expenditure of money* 
for stationary power, more, in fact, than could 
be warranted, I think, by the travel and trans- 
portation over such a route, for years, At least* 
to come. Why not then seek for the best loca- 
tion of such a work, without limiting the re- 
I searches of the engineer to one particular route 
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within tbe confines of a portion of one state ?j| 
Instead, for instance, of commencing at Tap-!: 
pan or Nyack, and crossing the Catskill moun - 
tains, where there are several continuous and i 
successive ridges to be crossed, and all (or most i 
of them undoubtedly) requiring separate sta- 1 
tionary engines (and some of them several) to 
overcome the ascent, start from opposite the 
city of New-York, and taking the route of the 
Hudson and Paterson railroad to Paterson, 
(where you have even now a road cons true ted 
to your hand by way of commencement,) turn j 
northward, thence following up the valley of the 
Rancocus, a branch of the Passaic, (1 think,) 
and crossing, at the most suitable place, the ! 
ridge dividing it from the valley of the Ramapo, 
up which you pass into Orange county. The 
Deer Park Gap, in the Neversink mountains, 
would here be a good place for crossing that 
range into the valley of the Neversink river, 
down the valley of which will lead to the Dela- 
ware river. Here you can follow up the valley 
of the Delaware nearly to the New-York and 
Pennsylvania line, and finding the most con- 
venient crossing place, pass the intervening 
ridge to the waters of the Susquehannali ; thus 
on to lake Erie. 

These hints I throw out more as an induee- 
raen to those interested, to give to the engineer 
unlimited power to locate the road over the* heat 
route, whether passing through New-York 
alone, or passing into New-Jersey and Penn 
sylvania, than through any certainty on mv 
part of its being better than any other. It will 
moreover become a national road in a great 
measure, and the wishes of the citizens of the 
lower counties of New-York can be gratified by 
the construction of lateral roads into the several 
counties, (following the vallies of the several 
streams to effect that object,) and the object of a 
road better fulfilled by giving a wider sphere for 
the action of the road, and more extended means 
of increasing its resources after its construe, 
tion. 

Take these hints as a basis for any remarks 
you may wish to make on the subject. I have 
hardly time to throw them into proper shape 
for publication. Yours, respectfully, 

H. N C 


A Compound Reciprocating Rotary Steam 
Engine , and an Improved Boiler , invent - 
ed by Simon Fairman, of Lan$ingburgh s 
New - York. [From the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine and Register of Inventions and Im. 
provements.] 

This engine and boiler tnay be used se- 
parately, or the two together, as may be 
most convenient; the engine may be con- 
nected with any other boiler, and the boiler 
with any other engine. 

This invention presents to the public, in a 
fair and practical form, the long-sought desi- 
deratum of a steam engine producing a rota- 
ry motion, without undue complication and 
liability to disorder; without the inconveni- 
ence of fly wheels and cranks; and giving 
the full power of steam without being subject 
to the constant loss of impetus by the action 
and re-action of heavy masses of metal. 

It will be easily discovered, by examining 
the drawing, that this engine and boiler, when 
connected together, will occupy but a very 
small portion of the space required by the 
engines ar.d boilers of the same power in 
common use, and that the weight of both en- 
gine and boiler are equally reduced ; and as 
the cost, especially of the engine, is also re- 
duced, at least in the proportion to its size and 
weight, it follows of course that, in all causes 
where a rotary power is wanted, it must be 
entitled to a preference equal to all those 
savings and conveniences, and for all loco, 
motive purposes, still much greater. 

And it must be no less obvious, on in- 



specting- the plan of the boiler, that, besides 
its compactness, it is capable of producing a 
given quantity of steam with less fuel than is 
required for the boilers now in use. 

As in the annexed drawing the engine and 
boiler are connected together ; and, as to 
communicate an idea of the boiler, it was 
necessary to give a sectional view, showing 
the form of the inside, the description will 
require a kind of mixed reference alternately 
from one drawing to the other. 

A, figure 1, represents the boiler entire, 
the inside of which is explained by figure 2. 
The furnace door is shown in 'figure 1, 
through which the fuel is inserted into the 
furnace, b , figure 2. The water is con- 
tained in three concentric double hollow cy- 
linders, numbered in figure 1, — 1, 2, 3. It 
is received from the supply pump, E, figure 
I, into the outer cylinder, No. 1, and passes 
thence through bent tubes, a, a, into the in- 
ner cylinder, No. 3, which forms the furnace, 
from which it passes through the tubes, c, c, 
figure 2, into the centre pan at the top, d y 
which pan is connected with the middle cy. 
finder, No. 2, from which enclosure and pan 
it goes through the upright or main conduct- 
or, D, figure 1, to the engine. 

The fire goes from the furnace, b , and the 
top of the inner cylinder, thence down be- 
tween that and No. 2, and, passing under 
No. 2, goes up between that and No. 1, and 


out through the small pipe, B, figure 1 ; and, 
when necessary, the draught is accelerated 
by a blower in the cylinder, n. The bottom 
of the furnace has a grate and ash pan, which 
need no description. 

The spaces between the double cylinders, 
and in the centre pan, in which the water and 
steam are contained, are shaded in the sec- 
tional view, and the furnace and spars be- 
tween the cylinders through which the fire 
passes are left white. 

C, figure 1, represents the water tank ; 
F, the safety valve ; G, the horizontal pipe 
forming part of axis, through which the 
steam is conducted to and from the en- 
gine. 

a, a, a, a, are four cylinders, in all respects 
similar to those of the common reciprocating 
steam engine ; which cylinders stand at right 
angles with' each other, with their bottoms 
retting upon a cylindrical hub, or centre ; 
the cylinders of course forming a cross. 

b, b t &c. are the slide rods, part of which 
only are seen. The bottoms of the slide 
rods are attached to the flanges round the 
tops of the cylinders, and their tops to a rim 
of cast iron, c, which rim also steadies and 
supports the tops of the cylinders by four 
straps, or parts of arms, d, d, d> d, which 
are bolted to the tops of the cylinders. 

e, e, e, e, are four arms, connected with 
said rim by studs of sufficient length to leave 
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room between said arms and the cylinders for 
the connecting rods to revolve, and to which 
arms is attached the main or driving pulley, 
f 9 or in place thereof a cog-wheel, as the 
case may require. 

The connecting rods and cross-heads be- 
ing mostly hid in the representation, are so 
nearly in the common form as to need no de- 
scription. But the feet of the said connect- 
ing rods are connected together by a move- 
able joint, so as to revolve round a centre-pin, 
which is removed from the centre round 
which the cylinders revolv.e, just half the 
length of the stroke of the pistons. 

The steam is conducted through a hole 
lengthwise in the main axis G, and out through 
a hole in the side thereof into the bottom of 
each cylinder successively, as they revolve. 

On the side of each cylinder is a tube, 
passing from the bottom to the top, and also 
connected at the bottom with that which 
lets the steam into the bottom of the opposite 
cylinder, so that when the steam is let into 
the bottom of one cylinder it enters the top 
of the one opposite ; and as the feet of the 
connecting rods revolve round a centre at 
some distance from the centre of the main 
axis, as the pistons act and re-act, the cylin- 
ders must of course revolve round the axis; 
and when each cylinder has passed round to 
the opposite side from whence it filled, the 
steam escapes through a hole on the opposite 
side of the axis into a hole lengthwise of the 
axis, and parallel ,to the one by which it en- 
tered, and goes off through the discharge 
pipe «. 

Mr. F. will engage to construct an engine 
and boiler of fifty horse power, of strong and 
permanent workmanship, which (both en- 
gine and boiler) shall stand on a circle of 
six feet diameter, and will not vary much in 
weight from three |ons. And operating with 
a steady rotary impulse and without any jar, 
its operation will be much pleasanter in 
steamboats, and also prevent the injury donel 


to the boats by the constant racking motion 
of the engines now in use. 

This engine and boiler will be in opera- 
tion in a few days at $46 Water street, New- 
York. ' ■ • 

Since the above was in type, we have re- 
ceived the following from Mr. Fairman : 

To the £ditpr of the Mechanics' Magazine : 

Sir. — However I may be reduced, by 
the misfortune, or rather the folly, of hiv- 
ing undertaken to invent useful mechanical 
improvements, my pride is not so far over- 
come as to be willing to ask any services on 
the score of charity ; but if, from any other 
motive, you should see fit to give this a place 
in your Magazine, I wish you better remune- 
ration for so doing than to meet the fate of an 
inventor. 

I had long been led to believe that a ro. 
tary steam engine, simple, operative, and 
sure in its construction, with an efficient 
boiler, both so compact,' and .consequently 
light, as not to overburthen their own power, 
and peculiarly adapted to locomotive pur- 
poses, was a desideratum for which the en- 
lighted public would liberally reward the 
inventor, if such an inventor could be found. 
I had good authority for so believing. Many 
respectable writers on the subject of steam 
power, have noticed the importance of such 
an invention, but all I have seen hgve con- 
sidered it impracticable. 

Mr. Nicholson, in his Operative Mecha- 
nic, (Philadelphia edition, page 206,) says : 
“ All steam engines, as yet noticed, have 
their action by the movement of a piston, 
in a cylinder, and act by what is called a re- 
ciprocating motion. In engines of this de- 
scription a very considerable degree of power 
is expended in arresting the motion of the 
different working parts, and putting them 
into action in a contrary course. This has 
claimed much attention of engineers, and 


many attempts have been made to construct 
an engine in which the aotion of the steam 
should operate in a continuous manner, with* 
out bringing the parts to a state of rest.” 

Again he remarks, (page 213,) “ The re- 
ciprocating motion in steam engines is a loss 
of power, which cannot be denied, for the 
momentum of the beam and other parts, 
passing in one direction, have suddenly to 
be arrested and moved in the opposite direc- 
tion, which produces a loss of power. 

“ Rotary actioil has been sought, there- 
fore, with propriety, but has not yet been 
attained with advantage.” 

Since Mr. Nicholson wrote the foregoing, 
the importance of locomotive steam powers 
has nearly doubled, and yet I have known 
of no attempt which was likely to succeed 
in effecting the desired object. 

With these views of the subject, and be- 
lieving, or at least hoping, it was practica- 
ble, I undertook, and have no hesitation in 
stating, that I have effected all that the sub- 
ject required. I have constructed an engine 
and boiler as little liable to disorder, and as 
easily kept in repair, as any other, and, I be- 
lieve, with at least double the power, in pro- 
portion both to the cost and weight, of any 
which has come to my knowledge. 

But my want of pecuniary means com- 
pelled me to let the engine and boiler which 
formed the first experiment, and which could 
not be expected to be perfect, go out of my 
control, «and be placed where, by awkward 
management, if it be not condemned, it will 
discredit rather than benefit the invention. 
No man of judgment would expect perfec- 
tion in a first experiment ; but fortunately 
there was no mistake perceived in the en- 
gine, and but for a slight miscalculation in 
the boiler, I would not wish my reputation to 
stand, as an inventor, on a better foundation. 

I cannot now invest the necessary sum ia 
materials to exhibit my invention to the pub- 
lic, but if any gentleman or company inter- 
ested in procuring the best locomotive en- 
gine and boiler, after due examination of 
my plan, will furnish materials, I will haz- 
ard all the labor of constructing them at 
short notice, and will guarantee, as far as 
my labor goes, that they shall not vary es- 
sentially from the following calculations : 

A boiler, which shall expose 160 feet of 
heating surface to the water, and shall pos- 
sess sufficient strength to work steam under 
100 lbs. pressure to the inch above the at- 
mosphere, and which, of course, must pro- 
duce a sufficiency of steam for a fifteen or 
sixteen horse power ;yfcn engine with 4 cylin- 
ders, 6 inches diameter, 18 inch stroke, 
making four double strokes at each revolution, 
and 50 to 60 revolutions per minute, working 
ofl^ from 78 to 94 feet of steam. 

The whole engine, boiler and furnace, 
shall only occupy a circular space of three 
feet six inches diameter ; and shall weigh, 
less than a ton. A boiler and furnace suffu 
cient for a fifty horse power shall stand on 
a circle six feet in diameter. 

All which facts are respectfully submitted 
by the public’s humble servant, 

Simon Fairman. 

P. S. — I have no wish nor reason to find 
any fault with the conduct of the gentleman 
in whose hands my steam engine is placed 
in New-York. I have found nothing un- 
gentleraanly or unfair in his conduct. The 
only difficulty is, the engine was taken away 
prematurely. S. F« j 
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The. Steam Engine . — Security against 'accidents I 
from the explosion of steam, being a subject of such 
extreme interest to the community, we insert the an. 
nexcd report, made'to the House ol Representatives 
on the 26th]ult., by Mr. White, of Louisiana, from 
the select committee to which wus referred the me- 
morial of Benjamin Philips of Philadelphia, who sug- 
gests a contrivance by which the double advantage 
is obtained] of increasing the power of the engine, 
and at the same time preventing mischief from ex - I 
plosion. — [Nat. Intel.] 

The Select Committee to which was referred the 
memorial of Benjamin Philips, of Philadelphia, re- 
port: The object of the memorialist is to invite the 
attention of Congress, and the public generally, to 
certain improvements devised by him in the use and 
structure of the steam engine. The model of his 
apparatus accompanied by drawings and diagrams, 
illustrative of its principles, have been submit led and 
examined. Whatever other advantages maybe sup. 
posed to be combined in the scheme, the committee 
have considered it chiefly, if not exclusively, in re. 
ference to its comparative safety, or exemption from 
the danger of explosion. 

It seems to be a point conceded by scientific ob- 
servers, that, among the primary causes of explosion 
in steam boilers, one of tbe most prominent may be 
traced to the want of a constant and regular supply of 
water, while the engine is in action. The usual 
means employed, as the committee are advised, both 
for supplying the consumption of the boiler, and for 
ascertaining the quantum of water in that receptacle, 
are inadequate and uncertain. The forcing pump is 
liable to derangement ; and when the waier has 
fallen so . low as to superinduce the circum- 
stances of danger, neither the common gauge- 
cock, nor the common safety valve can be relied on 
for an accurate indication of the state of things so 
essential to be known. By the plan submitted, these 
effects appear to be remedied. A constant and uni- 
form supply of water, and a test water gauge, indi- 
cating to the eye, at any moment, the precise level 
of the fluid in the boiler, form a part of the meliora- 
tion suggested. 

But what appears to the committee to be the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the plaH, is that it concern* 
plates the employment of the steam at any given 
pressure, without a corresponding stress on the 
boiler. The result is obtained by generating the 
steam at a very moderate pressure on the boiler, 
from whence it is conveyed for use, to one or more 
receivers, in which, before it is applied as the mo- 
mentum to the engine, it may be raised by flues heat- 
ed from a separate furnace, to any required degree of 
elasticity. 

The committee are of opinion, that if the scheme 
be feasible, of which they do not doubt, it must of 
itself be an important step towards the orand dk- 
sideratum. Confined in a separate reservoir, not 
in immediate connexion with the boiler, the steam, 
however rarefied, would not bo liable to he sud- 
denly injected with water, a process which all con- 
curring experience proclaims to be the proximate 
cause of many of the most dreadful accidents that 
have occurred. 

The form and position of the contemplated recei- 
ver is believed to present another condition of secu- 
rity. Placed vertically on the deck, with differ* 
ent chambers or compartments connected by valves, 
the steam at its greatest tension naturally rushing 
through the valves into the upper chambers of the 
recipient, if ever explosion should trike place, it 
would be a mere effusion of steam, and not of heat- 
ed water ; and the discharge would be upwards, in- 
to the open air, leaving untouched the passeugers 
and the property embarked in the vessel. 

There are other particulars in the mechanism, of 
the usefulness of which, practical engineers alone 
are competent to form an accurate estimate, it 
will suffice to say, that as a whole, the commit, 
tee consider the contrivance as reflecting credit on 
the science and ingenuity of the proprietor 1 , and 
that his plan is worthy of a full and fair experi. 
ment. 

fet On the qustion as to the power and the inexpedien- 
cy of aid and co-operation on the part of the Govern, 
ment in experiments of the kind, the committee have 
come to an affirmative conclusion. When it is con- 
sidered how intimately the subject matter connects 
itself with the general welfare, looking to the protec- 
tion of the lives and property of the whole people, 
that it involves considerations of naval and national 
defence, as well as the general interests of com. j 
merce, it is not thought that any valid opposing argu. 
mint can be drawn from the want of power, much 
less objection be raised on the score of policy. 

The committee have thought proper to recommend 


a small sum to be placed at the disposal of the Secre- 
tary of the Nayv, to test the improvements in this 
branch. It is believed that a reasonable expenditure 
of the public money for this subject, would coincide 
with the universal sense, and meet the applause of 
'the nation. The knowledge of the mode of control 
ling and directing with safety this powerful, but hi- 
therto dangerous, agent in the affairs of men, would 
be cheaply purchased at the cost of million #. 


Trenton,' (N. J.) June 28. — Delaware and Bari - 
tan Canal. — On the 25th inst^a large Barge from the 
Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, left Bordentown in 
the morning, with the Directers of the Company and 
a number of the Stockholders on board, on an excur- 
sion of inspection of the locks, bridges and other 
works of the canal, and arrived at Trenton about 12 
o’clock. She then went up the feeder as far as Lam. 
bertsville. ^n the following day the Barge, with the 
Directors t '*&.c. proceeded on the main canal hence 
for New Brunswick. The canal, we understand, is 
now open for the passing of shallops, &c. from the 
Delaware to the Raritan-<-the supply of water is 
good, and appears to be abundant for a depth of 6 
and 7 ieet. 

A large supply of water was let into the Canal of 
this Company on the 24th inst. On the night follow, 
ing, the embankment on the west side near the As. 
sanpink, gave way, occasioning a heavy breach, which 
will take a week or more to repair. 

[F rom the Lanaiugburgh Gazette.] 

Mk. Editor,- — I beg leave through the me- 
dium of your paper, briefly to notice seve- 
ral communications in your two last num- 
bers, of which I have the honor to be the 
subject. 

I utterly disavow having knowingly in 
my composition a particle of ingratitude ; 
and as I have no reason to doubt that the 
pieces alluded to were dictated by a spirit 
the most friendly for my interest, 1 as sin- 
cerely reciprocate to them every kind feel- 
ing which grateful sympathy can dictate. 

I am well aware, however, from long ob- 
servation, confirmed by a good share of ex- 
perience, that whoever attempts to lessen 
the burden of Labor, or render it more pro- 
ductive, by the invention of a labor-saving 
machine, not only sets himself up as a mark, 
like a man in the pillory, for men of feeling 
to pity, and fools to throw rotten eggs at, but 
puts himself upon a fair chance to end his 
days in a poor-house or a prison ; and I have 
the mortification to confess that something, 
which I have reason to fear is a radical de- 
fect in my constitution, has placed me among 
that unfortunate class of beings called in- 
ventors. 

But I beg leave to state, that inventors, 
(poor wretches,) have feelings, and some- 
times even pride, as well as other people ; 
and as I have a little share of that added to 
my other misfortunes, I wish those respected 
friends of mine to consider tl>at it cannot 
but be painful to me to ,be exposed as an ob~ 
ject of public sympathy. I have been fool- 
ish enough to invent some labor-saving im- 
provements, and men have been bene fitted 
by them who seldom thanked me, and much 
more seldom paid me ; and it is true, I have 
lately invented and constructed a steam en~ 
gine , On a plan which, whatever may be its 
mechanical force, will force its way into 
use, and will benefit the world when I am 
forgotten. And it is equally true, that it , 
has found its way out of my hands, without 
any fair compensation ; but, thank Heaven, I 
still enjoy health, and strength, and air, and 
sometimes sun-shine, as plentifully, perhaps, 
as if I had never invented any thing ; and if 
Heaven will continue me these blessings, 
and my friends will favor me with such jobs 
as will occupy my time, and keep me from 
committing any more acts of invention, I 


will thank them more for such patronage 
than for ten times the amount in commise- 
ration. Simon Fairman. 

Lansingburgh, June 3, 1834. 


Animal Mechanics, or Proofs of Design in 
the Animal Frame . Part 1L, showing the 
Application of the Living Forces . [From 
the Library of Useful Knowledge.] 
(Continued from page 343.) 

; Here we find a very beautiful muscular 
apparatus which is necessary to the per- 
fect adjustment -of these cords. The cords 
are attached to small muscles called colum- 
n<e carnea, C C, or fleshy columns, which 
at their other extremities are incorporated 
with the muscular wall of the ventricle it- 
self. The use of these muscles is now to 
be explained. Had the tendinous cords of 
the valves been tied to the inside of the 
walj of the ventricle, without the interven- 
tion of these muscles, as the walls of the 
cavity approach each other during their con- 
traction, the tendinous cords would have 
been let loose, and the margins of the valves 
carried back into the auricle. But, by the 
intervention of these muscles, they are 
pulled upon and shortened in proportion as 
the sides of the cavity approach each other. 

On the whole, then, we perceive that this 
apparatus, which is as intricate as the rigging 
of a ship, consists of a variety of fleshy 
'columns and cords, many of which, in fact, 
run across the cavity of the ventricle. 

We are about to exhibit another form of a 
valve, much simpler, and yet we are bound 
to believe equally effectual ; which tends to 
support the opinion expressed above, that 
besides preventing the retrograde motion of 
the blood, this intricate apparatus of the ven- 
tricle is intended more effectually to agitate 
and to mix the different streams. 

At the root or origin of the great artery, 
called the Aorta , there is a firm ring, to 
which the valves now to be described are 
attached. The necessity of this will appear 
evident, since, if the ring could be stretched 
by the force of the heart’s action, the valves 
or flood-gates would not be sufficient to close 
the passage * theirconjoined diameters would 
not equal that of the artery which they have 
to close. These valves arc three in number : 
they are little half-moon shaped bags of thin 
membrane, which are thrown up by the 
blood passing out from the ventricle, but by 
the slightest retrograde movement of the 
blood, their margins are c&ught, and then, 
being distended or bagged, they fall together 
and close the passage. There are some cu- 
rious little adjuncts te thtfse valves, which 
ought to he explained, as shewing the accu- 
racy of the mechanical provision. 

When the margin of the valve is thrown 
up by the blood passing out of the heart, it 
is not permitted to touch or full flat upon the 

Fig. 5. 



side of the artery, for, if it did, it would net 
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be readily caught up by the blood that Hows] 
back; there is, therefore* a little dilatation 
of the coats of the artery behind each valve, 
by which, although the margins of the valve 
be distended to the full circle, they never 
cling to the coats. These valves, then, are 
never permitted to fall against the coats of] 
the artery, and therefore' they are always 
prepared to. receive the motion of the reflu- 
ent blood. 

Fig. 6. 



Let this figure represent a transverse sec- 
tion of the root of the aorta: A A, the inner 
circle, jp the margin of the three valves 
thrown up to let the blood pass. BBB are 
three semi-circular bags, formed by the dila- 
tation of the coats of the artery at this part, 
receding from the margiu of each of the 
valves — consequently, in such a manner as| 
to leave a space between the valves and the 
sides of the vessel. 

To strengghen the valves, a tendon runs 
along their margin, like the bolt-rope or foot- 
rope along the edge of a sail, and these liga- 
ments are attached to the side of the artery, 
and give the valve great strength. 
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These valves, we have said, are semi- 
lunar, consequently, when they fall together 
there must be a space, A, left between them. 
If we put the points of the thumb, fore and 
middle fingers, together, there is a triangu- 
lar space left between them ; such a space 
between the convexities of the three valves! 
would be a defect. 


Fig. 8. 



Th figure represents Lhe utwf open, end ihu sciui-ur- 1 

cular valves, like little bags, attached to the inside. 

Three little bodies like tongues are there- 
fore attached to the middle of the margin of 
each valve, and these, falling together when 
the valve is shut down, perfect the septum 
and prevent a drop of blood passing back- 
wards. * 

GlassTilbs. — M. Dorlodot, a glass manufac- 
turer, at Anzin, in France, has invented a spe-| 
cies of glass tile, of great solidity and transpa- 
rency, which, it is thought, may be substituted 
with much advantage in all cases where sky- 
lights are now employed. The existing excise 


laws of Great Britain oppose, however, an in- 
superable bar to their adoption in this country, 
unless under circumstances where expense is 
no object. — [Mechanics* Magazine.] 

Moral Principles the Sapeouard ok Li- 
berty. — The following from the Scottish Guar- 
dian, although not correct in all its statements 
or reasoning, deserves, says the Annals of| 
Education, deep reflection, and we have been 
gratified to see itcirculating extensively through 
our newspapers. 

Two Magistrates of Paris recently made a 
tour through the United Stales, and in the 
course of twoyears collected important informa-, 
tion regarding the statistics of crime and educa- 
tion. lathe state of New- York, 500,000 children, 
out of two millions, are at public schools ; that 
is, a fourth part of the population, and j£210,000| 
are annually expended for this purpose. Yet in 
this State crime increases, and that, too, though 
the means of subsistence and employment are 
so much more easily obtained than in any 
other countries. In Connecticut, education is 
still more extended, and nearly a third part of| 
the population is at school. Yet crimes multi, 
ply to a frightful extent. The Journal of Edu- 
cation, stating These facts, draws this cautious 
conclusion: “If knowledge cannot be accused 
of causing this increase of crime, at least it has 
not prevented it.” 

On turning to France, and examining tables 
of the comparative proportion of instruction in 
its different departments, during a period of| 
three years, the western and central provinces 
have been found the most uneducated — 15, 14, 
13/ 12, and 8 per cent, only being able to read 
and write ; but, according to. an essay on the 
moral statistics of France, presented to the 
Academy of Sciences, the minimum of crime is 
to be found in these uneducated departments, 
and the maximum in Corsica and in the south- 
eastern provinces, and in Alsace, wlifere near- 
ly half the population can read. The different 
employments of the population may account 
for the difference in part ; yet still we may 
again draw the cautious conclusion, that if | 
education has not caused , at least it has notj 
been seen to prevent crime. 

The only ascertained moral effect of intel 
lectual education was stated in last March by thfe 
Lord Chancellor, in the House of Lords. In 
Russia, where education can scarcely be said to 
exist, out of 5,800 crimes committed within a 
certain period, 3,500 were accompanied by vio 
lence ; while in Pennsylvania, where education 
is generally -diffused, out of 7,400 crimes, only 
640 were accompailied by violence, being in the 
proportion of -A of the whole number, instead 
of J, as in the former case. Thus the only as 
certained effect of intellectual education on 
| crime is to substitute fraud fpr force — the cun- 
ning of civilized, for the violence of savage life. 

! Nor would even this small change be perma- 
nent. A highly intellectual community, with, 
out moral principles and the habits of self de- 
nial which religion imposes, would only prove 
a sleeping volcano, ready to awaken every mo- 
ment, and overthrow those very institutions 
under which it had been fostered. To increase 
! i he intellectual power, and enlarge the kuow- 
! ledge, of a man void of principle, is only to cre- 
ate in him new desires, to make him restless 
and dissatisfied, hating those that, are above 
him, and desirous of reducing all to his own 
level ; and you have but to realize universally 
such a state of society, to fill the cup of The 
world’s guilt and misery to the brim. What 
do we say then? Not certainly that education 
is to be withheld from any member of society, 
— for that question is now decided, whether 
we will or not, — but that from the infant school, 
upwards to the university, it must be a tho 
rough Christian education, in which our 
youth shall be trained in the ways of virtuous 
self-control, and piety and righteousness 
.wrought into the understanding and into the 
|whole ha^t of man. A. perfunctory religious 


education will no longer serve— not mere Bible 
reading — but Bible education. The understand- 
ing must be enlightened, and the heart must 
be gained over to the side of truth and righte- 
ousness. In short, the grand aim of education 
must become, not merely the formation of in- 
tellectual habits, or the acquisition of secular 
knowledge, (as is too exclusively the case in 
present times,) but the formation of the Chris- 
tian character. Men have hitherto been prone 
to take for granted, that it was only necessary 
to teach the art of reading, and before this new 
power all vice and error, would flee away. 
These are dreams of men ignorant of them- 
selves, and ignorant of our poor nature. Men 
must be- trained to piety and virtue as they are 
trained to any other habits, whether intellectual 
or physical ; and the moral man must advance 
contemporaneously with the intellectual man, 
else we see no increase from our increased 
education, but an increased capacity for evil 
jdoing. 

The following application of this truth to our 
own country arid its peculiar dangers, from the 
Northampton Courier, is another gratifying 
evidence of the increased interest taken in the 
subject. 

“ We believe that there is much truth and 
justice in the remark, that other influences bo- 
sides that of force must be exercised, to keep 
the Union of these slates permanently together. 
Statutes may be enacted, constitutions framed, 
and interests multiplied, but if there is not a 
primary feeling of moral obligation and frater- 
nal duty, to cement and enforce them, the du- 
ration of this government, like all others, is 
extremely questionable and uncertain. Pecu- 
niary interest, and common defence, and gene- 
ral prosperity, are but transient ties, which 
can be thrown off to suit the excited spirit of 
the times, or changed to meet any pressing 
emergency. They are but selfish bonds, which 
yield at the rude touch of popular disaffection, 
and are easily rent by the misguided voice of 
public sentiment, and vindictiveness, and 
clamor. But if legal enactments and obliga- 
tions, and physical wants, and common de- 
fence, do not constitute security against disso- 
lution, what influences can be exerted to sus- 
tain and strengthen a civil compact of such 
{stupendous weight and importance as our own 1 
If these things' fail, what- iron will enter the 
souls of men, to enforce their moral obliga- 
tions, and to impress upon them the maxim of 
‘ union,’ with certain safety and security ? 

We think a moral obligation, and religious 
feeling, and fraternal affection, which is found- 
ed in the heart, and has its emanations from 
the soul, if rightly cultivated, will insure this 
purpose, and guarantee its permanent dura- 
tion. Some deep abiding sentiment, some- 
strong affection of the mind, some radiating 
influence from the heart, which rises above 
selfishness, and pecuniary wants, and sordid 
interest, which all feel and acknowledge, is 
what should be cherished and cultivated, to 
bind with adamantine chains the different parts 
and sections of this our own favored country 
together. 

Yes ; it is by cultivatihg the sense of ‘ moral 
.obligation and religious feeling,’ and the ‘ fra- 
ternal affection,’ which is their necessary con- 
comitant and result, that our own union is to 
be maintained, (for we are unwilling to add the 
qualification which is chilling so many hearts,) 
and not by constitutions of parchment, or even 
by the arm of power. If our laws arc not sup- 
ported by our feelings, and principles, the force 
which we use to maintain them, may indeed 
make us fellow prisoners, or fellow subjects, 
but never can unite us as brethren or fellow ci- 
tizens. France has long sought to establish 
moral principle on some other basis than that 
of Christianity ; but she has renounced ^this 
visionary plan, and now requires the New Tes- 
tament to be employed as the. text book of mo- 
rals and religion in every school in the empire. 
Let us profit by her example, and retain the 
precious legacy of our purer, happier ancestors. 
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Culture and Extraordinary Produc- 
tiveness or the Oxalis Crknata. — We 
are indebted to the Quebec Mercury for the 
following interesting article : 

This vegetable has been newly introduced 
in England, and on the limited experience a 
brief acquaintance with it has enubled those 
who have cultivated it to acquire, it is regard- 
ed as a plant of considerable promise and 
well worth attention. It is cultivated by tu- 
bers, and we have great pleasure in adding 
another instance of greater feeling with 
which the efforts of our new Quebec Society 
for the Improvement of Agriculture, are en- 
couraged by societies, having the same pur- 
pose in view, in the mother country, in an- 
nouncing that some tubers of this plant have 
been forwarded to its Society, by the Royal 
Devon and Cornwall Botanical and Horticul- 
tural Society, accompanied by the fourth an- 
nual report of their Committee, from which 
we extract the following notice of the Oxalis 
Crenata. 

“ It is cultivated by tubers, which being 
furnished with eyes like those of the potato, 
may, like it, be divided into several cuttings ; 
but, as the substance of the tuber is the maga- 
zine destined by nature to sustain the plant till 
it acquires sufficient strength to draw its nu- 
triment from the soil, it will perhaps be ad- 
visable not to make the division too small, or 
rather to plant the tubers whole, and reverse 
the division till after the plants have acquired 
such a size as to be independent of the nutri- 
ment of the parent tuber. While their cul- 
ture is restricted to the limited operations of 
the garden, and perhaps also even after they 
have attracted the attention of the farmer, 
Mr. Beaton recommends making the tubers 
germinate in pots protected from the severi- 
ties of the early spring ; a practice which will 
facilitate the subsequent division just recom- 
mended. They should not be planted out in 
the open ground till the advancing season has 
removed all danger of severe frost. When 
transplanted, they should be put in ground 
well dug and rendered permeable to their 
roots, and should not be set closer than from 
four to six feet apart. They will grow well, 
as Mr. Beaton observes, in any light soil, but 
a very rich soil is best fora heavy crop. The 
best method of planting would perhaps be to 
set them between drills, the earth of which 
may from time to time be brought down over 
them with a hoe. The thick succulent stems 
which are thrown up in profusion during the 
summer make excellent tarts, resembling 
those of rhubarb or gooseberries, but re- 
quiring less sugar ; while the leaves are a 
grateful food to many domestic animals, and 
the tops and smaller branches may be em- 
ployed as cuttings to extend its culture, and 
augment the production of tubers. Cuttings 
of this kind, stuck in the open ground without 
any peculiar care, as late as the 26th of lost 
October, were found, when examined on the 
16th of the following month, not only to have 
thrown out radical fibres, but to have com- 
menced the formation of tubers. The plants 
flower during the greater part of August 
and beginningofSeptember, and when cover, 
ed with a profusion of golden blossoms, make 
a handsome appearance in the flower garden. 
Cuttings taken at this time, even when loaded 
with flowers, root freely, and produce their tu- 
bers at the usual season. In October the 
production of tubers commences, and such is 


the profusion with which they are thrown 
out, that, in rich soils, they not only fill the 
ground to the exclusion of every thing else, 
but frequently even form on the stenils above 
the surface of the ground. As the produc- 
tion of these tubers does not appear to com- 
mence at present earlier than the first of Oc- 
tober, and a$ their growth and production 
may be affected by cutting the herbage after 
that day, it would be worth while to deter- 
mine the question by a careful examination 
of the produce of two plants growing in cir- 
cumstances perfectly similar, the herbage of| 
one of which had been cut after this period, 
while that of the other was left untouched. 
The herbage when cut during the summer 
months is rapidly reproduced ; and Mr. Bea- 
ton states that on the 27th of last September 
he obtained no less than ten pounds’ weight of 
green food from a single tuber, planted six 
feet apart from any other. He considers this 
herbage as superior in summer to every oth 
er kind of green fodder for cattle. 

Attempts having been made to discourage 
the experiments now prosecuting for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the real value of the 
Oxalis crenata , as an article of sustenance 
for man, as compared with other productions 
of a similar nature, the secretary of the 
Horticultural Society feels it his duty, as a 
friend to every improvement calculated to add 
to-the comforts of the poor, and provide for 
the wants of our increasing population, with- 
out attempting to give any positive opinion 
or create hopes which may terminate in dis- 
appointment, to lay before the society from 
time to time such facts as may come to his 
knowledge from authentic sources , accompa 
nied with such suggestions as those facts may 
present; distinguishing, however, the facts 
from the theory , and leaving his readers to es- 
timate the value of the latter from the details 
of the former . On the 7th of April, a tuber 
of the Oxalis crenata , weighing only 28 
grains, was planted in an old cucumber bed, 
in a garden on the east side of Plymouth 
About five weeks after, two offsets were taken 
from it and planted separately in the common 
soil of the garden. The parent plant grew 
with surprising'vigor, and soon spread over 
an elliptic space, the transverse diameter of | 
which measured three feet seven inches, and 
the conjugate diameter three feet one inch. 
Early in November, the proprietor, having 
accidentally disturbed the ground, broke off 
a few tubers from one of his plants, which he 
cooked, and found to be most delicious, re- 
sembling the flavor of a mealy potato, with- 
out the slightest trace of acidity. On the 
night of the 25th and the morning of the 26th 
November, there was a smart frost, which 
injured the herbage of the plants, and from 
which they did not again recover. On the 
14th of December, he at length took up the 
roots, when he found the produce to be as fol- 
lows : 

Parent plant, 407 tubers, weighing 7 lbs. 8 oz. 14 dr. 22 gr. 
Two off-sets, 198 “ * M 3 8 0 0 


Total, 605 


11 


14 . 22 


being a return of no less than two hundred and 
seventy -five thousand per cent., a return almost 
unparallelled in the annals of horticulture.! 
Of these tubers, one, now in the possession of| 
the secretary, who will be happy to show it 
to any desirous of examining it, displays the 
singular form of a compressed cone, or rather 
triangle, two of whose sides measure 
inch and six-eighths, while 


side measures two inches, so that it is as near- 
ly as possible equilateral, with a thickness of 
nearly six-eighths, and weighs 300 grains, 
or nearly 14 times the weight (28 grains) of 
the tuber originally planted ; this one tuber 
alone being a return of no less than 1392.86, 
or nearly 1393 per cent. The time occupied 
from the planting to the digging did not ex- 
ceed 251 days, or the time usually required 
for the potato to bring its tubers to perfection, 
and there is reason to believe that this, period 
might have been advantageously shortened 
by a month or more, for when the proprietor 
tried the tubers in the early part of Novem- 
ber, they were superior in flavor to the best 
potatoes, while some of those dug on the 14th 
of December last, had acquired mere or less 
of an acid taste, w hich was disrelished by ma- 
ny. It has been already observed that the 
plants were cut off by the frost of the 26th of 
November, after which it is probable that the 
growth of the tubers, as f to size , ceased to ad- 
vance, and nothing consequently was gained 
by leaving them in the ground — but as the 
frost was followed by a succession Of warm 
humid weather, favorable to vegetation, it 
appears probable that, although ceasing to ad- 
vance in size, the tubers, or many of them, 
began to germinate ; now the process of ger- 
mination, as in the familiar instance of malt- 
ing, is well known to be accompanied with 
the formation of sugar, from the absorption 
of oxygen, both from the decomposed hu- 
midity and from the surrounding atmosphere, 
by the farinaceous portion of seed. In plants, 
however, whose product, in place of being 
saccharine, is a peculiar acid, as in the fami- 
ly of the sorrels, it is not improbable that the 
combination of the oxygen during the pro- 
gress of germination, with the farinaceous 
portion either of the seeds or roots, forms that 
peculiar acid which, from the genus by which 
it is furnished in the greatest abundance, has 
been termed the oxalic acid ; and hence, 
those tubers which, prior to the 26th of No- 
vember last, were perfectly sweet, became 
subsequently, from the commencement of 
germination or malting, more or less acid ac- 
cording to the degree of progress made. This 
hint, founded perhaps upon an erroneous 
analogy, is merely thrown out for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the subject, eli- 
citing information from those more com- 
petent to supply it, and removing any un- 
reasonable prejudice which may have been 
created in. the minds of those who have 
tasted the tubers at an improper stage of 
their growth. As for those whose fears 
may have been alarmed by the informa- 
tion that oxalic acid exists in the oxalis cre- 
nata, it is but just to relieve their apprehen- 
sions by stating that the acid does not exist 
its deleterious state, but in the form of a 
neutral salt, the super oxalate of potassa, 
whose effects, in the common wood sorrel of 
the hedges ( Oxalis aeetosella,) the sorrel dock 
(Ruttiex aeetosella,) and other similar vegeta- 
bles freely used as sallads, are eminently anti- 
scorbutic and beneficial to the health. 

It is stated that the tubers of those plants 
cf the oxalis crenata, which have blossomed, 
are larger and better than those of plants 
which have not flowered : the fact, if correct, 
is important, and deserves inquiry, especially 
as the reverse is said to happen in the case of 
the potato ( Solanum tuberosum.)” 


On the Preservation of Potatoes. — 
the remaining!] Potatoes at the depth of one foot from the 
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ground, produce shoots near the end of spring ; 
at the depth of two feet, they appear in the 
middle of summer ; at three feet of depth, 
they are very short, and never come to the 
surface ; and between three and five feet, they 
cease to vegetate. In consequence of ob- 
serving these effects, several parcels of pota- 
toes were buried in a garden at the depth of 
three feet and a half, and were not removed 
till after intervals of one and two years. They 
were then found without any appearance of 
germination, and possessing their original 
firmness, freshness, goodness, and taste. — 
[Ann. Soc. d’Agric.j 

Churning Butter.— Not many days 
since, on entering the house as usual about 
dinner time, I found my family very much 
perplexed about the cream which they had 
been chOrning for about two hours, and yet no 
signs of better. On examination I found the 
cream was worked into a perfect froth. 1 
was satisfied that unless something could be 
done to change its natureor condition, churn- 
ing would be useless : I therefore threw into 
the churn as much common salt as I could 
hold in my right hand ; I then put the churn 
in motion, and in 15 minutes, by the clock, the 
butter had perfectly separated from the milk. 
— [Ohio Farmer.] 

Silk. — The Connecticut Silk Manufac- 
turing Company are to receive $11,500, to 
aid and encourage them in establishing a silk 
factory ; Messrs. Gay and Bottum, mechan- 
ists of Lisbon, $2,000, as a remuneration for 
their labor and expense in inventing and con. 
structing silk machinery ; the Mansfield silk 
factory, $1,500 ; the State House yard, $8,- 
000, and the remaining $2,000 goes into the 
State Treasury. — [Hartford Review.] 

Manure from Hogs. — This is the season 
for formers to avail themselves of every op- 
portunity to collect every substance that can 
be made into manure. Let every former 
look about him and endeavor to find sources 
of increasing his manure. The following is 
from the Northern Farmer : 

One of the regular means which every 
former possesses, for the increasing of his 
stock of manure, and which is by no means 
the least valuable, is by many totally neglect- 
ed* It is that of making their hogs servicea- 
ble in this business. . Upon this point, I can 
speak from past experience, both in respect 
to the loss from neglect and the advantages 
derived from these valuable animals, when 
employed for this purpose. It was my prac- 
tice, till within the last fifteen years, to permit 
my swine to roam at large in the highway, in 
the summer season ; or what was but little 
better, confine them in a pasture, for three or 
four months during the warmest of the season ; 
carrying whatever I might have to give them 
as feed, to the place in which they were con- 
fined. 1 began, however, after a while, to 
consider this course of turning hogs to pas- 
ture, or permitting them to run in the high- 
way, to be altogether wrong. Upon mature 
reflection, I concluded that by confining them 
in a close yard, and furnishing them with the 
materials for making manure, the profits 
would be amply suflicient, not only to repay 
me for all the trouble of furnishing the mate- 
rials, but would also enable me to give them 
better keeping ; and, in this respect, my an- 
ticipations have been fully realized. One er- 
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ror, however, I committed in the outset, and 
I have noticed the same fault in others. It 
was this : my yard was at first made at least 
three times too large, embracing about two 
and a half rods of ground, for three or four 
hogs, the number which I generally keep ; 
and I have seen yards including a much larger 
space made by some formers, for an equal 
number of hogs. Now this, where the ob- 
ject is the making and saving manure, is, in 
my judgment, wrong ; for, in so large a space, 
the quantity of materials put into the yarc: 
must be very great, or it must lie very thin 
over the yard ; in eithef case, the benefit re 
ceived from three or four hogs is but small, 
at least I found it so, where the materials, ot 
whatever nature they might be, were put in 
one season and carried out the spring follow 
ing. I therefore diminished my yard to 
twenty feet by fourteen, about one-third o 
its original dimensions ; and I find this space 
to be sufficiently large for four hogs ; and, I 
believe, large enough for even six to make 
manure to advantage; for in this space, ma 
terials sufficient for twenty or twenty-five 
loads of manure may be deposited in tht 
course of one season ; and what to me seems 
of the first importance in this business, is the 
hogs are kept continually on the materials 
except when in their house, for the purpose 
of eating and sleeping. 

My method of supplying these materials is 
the following : after having cleared their yaro 
at the season of planting, I put into it such 
portions of straw as 1 may have left on hand. ■ 
after the season of foddering is past ; and if 1 
have not a suflicient quantity of this, to fur- 
nish the necessary supply till vegetable sub- 
stances attain to a sufficient growth to be pro- 
fitably collected, I put in earth collected from 
the low places, by the side of the high. way ; 
though this I more generally place in or near 
my barnyard, in a situation to receive and re- 
tain the wash that might otherwise escape 
from that. Brakes and weeds of any kind 
are valuable. These I make use of to the 
extent they are obtainable, when in a green 
state ; as I consider green vegetable sub 
stances, for this purpose, far more valuable 
than dry. Potato tops when pulled for early 
use, before they become dry and shrivelled, 1 
consider equal if not superior to any other 
green substances for this purpose. Pea-vines 
I usually put into my hog yard, after the peas 
are threshed off ; and if some are put in 
before being threshed, they are as grate- 
fully received by the inmates of the yard. 
Buck-wheat straw I have made use of, but I 
deem this to be of all substances the least 
valuable for the purpose of making manure, 
when it has ripened into a dry state, however 
valuable it may be when ploughed under in 
a green state, as it unquestionably is ; being 
at that stage of its growth one of the most 
juicy plants of the vegetable kingdom.. 

1 add nothing by way of materials to my 
hog yard, after the first of September, at 
which time I generally commence feeding, 
for the purpose of fattening; and by the mid- 
dle or twentieth of December, mjr usual time 
for killing my hogs, I make from four to five 
loads of manure to each hog so kept, superior 
to the summer dung, obtained by yarding my 
cows. And the quantity made by my hogs 
is for each one double to that made by each 
cow for the same period of time. 

Thus I have endeavored to present to the 
readers of the Farmer my method of adding 
to my stock of manure by the aid of my 


hogs from fifteen to twenty loads annually : 
whereas, I used formerly, as too many do at 
the present day, who call themselves farmers, 
entirely to neglect all these advantages, the 
improvement of which is so essential to pro- 
fitable farming. It is to be hoped, however, 
that no farmer, who has the opportunity of 
reading an agricultural paper, is so remiss, 
in relation to that which is so conducive to his 
best interests. Matthew Buell, Jr. 

Newport, May 31st, 1834. 

Hoeing Corn. — After such an unfavorable 
spring as we have had this year, the hoeing of 
early planted corn is rather a disagreeable em- 
ployment than otherwise. 

When the soil is of a clay loam, and was 
«arly ploughed and planted, after which were 
heavy rains, and the soil has become hard, and 
the corn looks pale and sickly, it is often aban- 
doned as not of sufficient promise to compen- 
sate for the labor ofcullivation ; but young farm- 
ers should remember, that after they have done 
their duty by carefully ploughing and hoeing, 
much depends upon the weather, during the 
months of July and August, for producing a 
good crop of corn, and although the plants may 
continue stinted during much of the month of 
June, yet if the ground is kept in good condi- 
tion, a fine crop may be realized. 

Many are apt to say, in case of dry weather, 
during the month of June, “ that the ground is 
so dry that it will do corn more hurt than good 
to hoe it.” Never min'd, if the ground is dry, 
stir it the more, it is the best way to guard 
against drought ; in short, do not neglect hoe- 
ing, for stirring the ground without manuring 
is better than manuring without stirring. — 
[Goodselfs Genese^ Farmer.] 

Effectual Security against the Bee 
Moth. — As soon as your bees commence work- 
ing in the spring, examine your hives, and 
with a slab of wood, or piece of hoop iron, 
scrape the stand immediately under the hive, 
also around the inner edges of the box, taking 
care to remove all the web that may be at- 
tached to any part of the stand or hive, as the 
whole secret consists in keeping them free from 
the web formed by the moth or fly. Having 
completed this operation, provide yourself with 
foursquare blocks of wood, and place one under 
each corner of your hive, so as to raise it not 
quite half an inch from the stand ; this will 
enable you to clean the stand without remov- 
ing the hive. This scraping operation must 
be repeated every three or four days, if there 
should be any appearance of web forming on 
the stand, or around the inner edges of the 
hive. It seems necessary to remark that the 
moth or fly makes its attacks by a kind of re- 
gular approach, first forming its web on the 
stand, and then extending it up the sides of 
the hive until it gets complete possession. By 
a little attention in cleaning the stand and hive, 
as directed, you will certainly secure your bees 
from the ravages of the worm. In the winter, 
the blocks must be removed from under the 
hive, so as to allow it to rest immediately on 
the stand, which will secure it against the at- 
tacks of mice, &c. On this plan, it is advisable 
to make an entrance for the bees by cutting a 
perpendicular slit, in the front of the hive, half 
wav from the bottom, say two and a half 
incfies in length, and one-eighth of an inch 
wide, with a kind of a shelf just under it, to 
serve as a resting place for the bees going and 
returning to the hive. After being a little used 
to it, the bees seem to prefer this entrance to 
the one at the bottom, of the hive. This plan 
has proved an effectual security against the 
worm, after every other remedy has failed ; 
and not a single hive has been lost since it was 
adopted. Z. 

Mangold Wurtzel, or Field Beet. — We 
are happy to find that farmers are awake to the 
cultivation of this crop, end so great has been 
the increase of demand for seed, that it has 
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The Coiling System of Cultivating 
Grape Vines in Pots. — At page 164, we in- 
serted an article on this interesting system. 
We subjoin some additional facts from the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine. 

This coiling system is certainly a completely 
new feature, and, I think, a very valuable one, 
in the art of grape-growing. Is it not a matter 
of great importance that, in consequence of ray 
discovery, a gardener, who may go to a situa- 
tion, in the autumn, where no grapes have pre- 
viously been growing, may be enabled to pro- 
duce there easily, for the ensuing season, from 
600 to 1000 bunches of fine grapes ? All that 
is wanting to enable any gardener, so circum- 
stanced, to do this, are the prunings of the 
vines from any garden, that would otherwise be 
thrown away, and, of course, a convenient 
frame, pit, or house, for growing them in. If 
abundance of shoots can be produced, and there 
is a sufficient extent of frames, &c., either tem- 
porary or permanent, two, three, or five thou- 
sand bunches may thus be produced in a gar- 
den where grapes were never seen before. 

The coiling system is nothing more than tak- 
ing a long shoot or cutting from a vine, cutting 
out all the buds except a few at the upper end, 
and then beginning at the lower end, and coiling 
the shoot round and round, say from three to 
six or eight times, the inside of a pot of 12 or 
14 inches or more in diameter. The shoot may 
be of any length, from 6 feet to 30 feet, and it 
may be entirely of last year’s wood ; or the 

r eater part of it may be of old wood, provided 
or 4 feet at the upper end be of new wood ; 
because, as every gardener knows, the buds 
from young wood are more certain than those 
from old wood of producing blossoms the first 
year. The vine being coded round in the pot, 
and plenty of drainage being put in the bottom, 
take care that the end of the shoot left out of 
the pot, on which the fruit is to grow, be not 
injured at the point where it separates from 
the coil. This shoot may be 2 or 3 feet long ; 
and to keep it steady, it may be tied to a stake, 
or coiled round two or three stakes. After 
this, fill up the pot with a rich loamy soil, 
pressing it firmly against the coil, as if you 
were making firm the end of a cutting. Unless 
this is done in such a manner as to bring every 
part of the coil in close contact with the soil, it 
will not root so readily as it otherwise would 
do. The next operation is, to wrap up all that 
part of the stem which is above the pot with 
moss, and this moss must be kept constantly 
moist till the grapes are formed. The pot 
should now be plunged in bottom heat, either 
in a pit or forcing-house ; but, wherever it is 
plunged, care must be taken to regulate the 
temperature of the atmosphere of the house, in 
such a manner as to prevent the top of the vine 
from being excited before the roots. If this 
should happen, the young shoots produced will 
soon wither for want of nourishment. Abun- 
dance of air, therefore, should he given for se- 
veral weeks, so as never to allow the tempera 
ture of the atmosphere of the house, frame, or 
pit, to exceed 45 or 50 degrees, while the temped 
rature of the medium in which the pots are 
plunged may be as liigh as 05 or 70 degrees, 
When, by examination, you find that fibres are 
protruded from the coil,, the temperature of the 
atmosphere may then lie gradually raised 
when the buds will break, and the shoots will 
grow apace. . , * 

The shoots proceeding from that part of the 
stem above the pot should be led up to within 8 
or 10 inches of the glass, and there trained, at 
that distance from it, towards the, back of the 
pit or bouse, It is needless to state to the 
practical gardener, that each shoot will require 
to be shortened, free from laterals, Ate. Epeli 
vine will produce from three to twenty' or more 
hunches, according to the length of coil and va- 
riety of grape. I have now (Jail. 17, 1834,) up- 
wards of 200 coiled hratmhes .in. pots, and 
nearly fifty of them in action ; some with 
twenty bunches of fine grapes. upon them. 

I was asked the other day, whether vines so 


treated would not require frequent shillings in- 
to larger pots ; or, at least, to be shifted once a 
year. To this I answered, that while we had 
a plentiful supply of prunings from our own 
vines* or could procure them from thos? of ouf 
friends, the best mode would be to treat the 
plants, after they had borne one crop, as we do 
the roots of asparagus, and other plants that we 
force : that is, to throw them away. If, how- 
ever, you should wish to keep the coiled plants 
a second year, and the pots should be found to 
be too full of roots, turn out the ball, shake the 
soil from the coil, and cut away all the roots 
close to the shoot ; then repot it as before. If this 
be done in winter, the plant will produce an ex- 
cellent crop the following season ; probably a 
better one than if the roots were allowed to re- 
main, and the ball shifted into a larger pot or 
box. The pot or box is in either case soon 
filled with young vigorous fibres, like a hatch 
of young maggots, each eager for food, and con- 
sequently sending it up in abundance to supply 
the crop above. Can there be a doubt but that 
this is a far superior mode to keeping pots, or 
even fruit tree borders, filled up with old inert 
roots ? 

Before my bunches are clearly developed, 1 
have thousands of eager mouths or spongioles, 
extending along the coiled shoot, ana each ga- 

f )ing for food ; some of these rootlets are 3 feet 
ong, and before the vines are out of blossom,) 
many of them are 6 feet in length, and matted 
round and round the pot. You will easily un-j 
derstand from this how important.it is to sup- 
ply vines so treated with liquid manure, either 
by watering from above, or by a supply from a 
saucer or feeder from below. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

John Mearns. 

Wilbeck Gardens, Jan. 17, 1834. 


Art or Managing Sheep. — Sir : I have been 
very desirous of ascertaining the particular me- 
thod in which Mr. Barney, of Philadelphia, 
manages his sheep, that enables him so far to 
exceed every body else in producing fine mut- 
ton, and good wool. 

On his late visit to this city, I put the ques- 
tion to him, wherein consisted his superior man- 
agement of sheep 1 He gave the following re- 
ply : He said a gentleman visited him not long 
since, and on going to his sheep-yard, and view- 
ing it, asked him the same question. He show, 
ed at that time, from fifty ewes, upwards of six- 
ty lambs, all lively and brisk, with a loss, I think 
he said, of three or four. The gentleman ob- 
served to him that he had his shed covered with 
dead lambs ; and asked wherein the secret in 
breeding lay. Mr. Barney observed to him, 
you stuff your sheep with dry food. Yes, as 
much good clover hay as they will eat, was the 
reply. Mr. B. — You give them no water, but 
suffer them to go out in time of snow and eat 
it as they are disposed to do? Yes. Then, 
said Mr. Barney, there lies the secret. Your 
sheep fill themselves with dry hay ; they get 
no water,; and they have not a sufficient sup- 
ply of gastric juice to promote the digestion of 
the hay in the stomach ; they cannot raise it to 
chew the cud ; they lose their appetite ; are 
thrown into a fever; and cannot bring forth 
their young, or they bring forth a feeble, starved 
lamb, that falls off and dies the first exposure 
to the cold or rain. On the contrary, I take 
care to provide my sheep with good clear water 
in summer and winter. I feed them regularly 
with hay through the wiqter* and give them 
ruta bagn and mangel wurtzel every day. The 
ewes produce me 120 per cent, increase in 
lambs. You cannot, says Mr. Barney, get a- 
|long without ruta baga and inangel wiirtzel. 

* This gentleman has just sold his sheep for 
upwards of $17 per head to the butchers. It 
•s his Opinion that sheep are the most profitable 
stock that a man can raise ; and it appears he 
makes use of no expensive -food, or increased 
quantity of it. But the secret of raising good 
stock of every kind consists, in Imninlaiiiiug 
I that regular and cleanly mode of proceeding* 
i which preserves the digestive organs of the an* 


imal in a healthy state, and enables them to con- 
vert what they eat into chyle, suitable for the 
nourishment pf the animal. Respectfully 
yours, A. — [Farmfer and Gardener.] 


Disease in the Fket of Sheep. — As the 
persons employed on the farm of Anthony An- 
derson, Esq., at Dorchester Bridge, were shear- 
ing his sheep, on Thursday, the shepherd call- 
ed his attention to a small orifice bust, at the 
separation of the foot of one of these animals, 
and told him that it was a disease called the 
worm in the foot , which Anderson, though an 
experienced farmer, informs us he had never 
seen, or indeed heard of. The shepherd ad- 
vised that the wound should be pared down so 
as to get at the head, and with a strong needle 
he passed some, doubles of thread through it, 
and extracted what he called the worm. It ap- 
pears to be a Hydatid, or bladder-like skin, con- 
taining a fluid not unlike starch, and a small por- 
tion of a hairy substance, resembling the snort 
wool on the legs of sheep. Mr. A. extracted 
one such worm, from each foot, all similarly 
placed at the articulation of hoofs ; and found 
five or six of his sheep afflicted in like manner. 
After extracting the cause of the disease, what- 
ever name be applied to it, he filled the cavity 
with pepper and salt. — [Quebec paper.] 


Apples for Live Stock. — A farmer in B land- 
ford says cows fed* with apples in the autumn 
will give milk as abundantly as in June, and 
that he cannot perceive any difference in the 
beneficial effects of sour and sweet apples. 
Another, in East Granville, says he can make 
as good pork and beef with apples as potatoes. 
It is the opinion of many that a bushel of the 
former nearly equals in value a bushel of the 
latter. Such facts we think are of great value 
to the farmer : if he can convert his apples into 
beef and pork, or by them increase the products 
of the dairy, then a way is opened for the con- 
version of fruits into money without going 
through with the longer and more tedious pro- 
cess of converting them into cider, and that in- 
to brandy, and that into money. Again, if pork, 
beef, butter find cheese, can be made from ap- 
ples, they will yield a greater profit to the far- 
mer than if he make these articles by the aid 
of potatoes or grain, since they cost but little. — 
[Westfield Journal.] 


Mixture for Cattle and Sheep. — It has 
been recommended, by a gentleman who tried 
it, to mix salt with unleached wood ashes, in 
the proportion of one quart of fine salt to one 
half-bushel of ashes, and place the mixture un- 
der cover, where the animals can have access 
to- it. This composition^ our informant said, 
preserves the health of the animals, increases 
their appetite, and he believed would preserve 
sheep against the rot, and horses against botts. 

[From Sir Samuel Moreland’s Perpetual Almanac, Ready 
Reckoner, and Gardener, published in the reign of Queen 
Anne.] 

Directions relating to the Purchasing of Land. 

First see the land which thou intend’at to buy, 

Within the Seller’s Title clear to lie ; 

And that no Woman to it doth lay claim 
By Dowry, Jointure, or some other Name, 

That may it cumber. Know if bound or free 
The Tenure stand, and, that from each Feoffee 
It be released ; that the Seller be so old. 

That he may lawfal seU, thou lawfhl hold : 

Have special care that it not Mortgaged be, 

Nor be entayled on Posterity. 

Then if it Stand in Statute bound or no. 

Be well advised what Quit rent out must eo. 

What Custom service hath been done of old. 

By those who formerly the same did hold ; 

And if a wedded woman put to Sole, 

. . Deal not with her, unless she bring her Male ; 

Thy bargain being mode, and all this done, 

I lave special <tire to make tby Charter run 
' ;T» ih«e, thy Heirs, Executors, Assigns, 

for that beyond thy. life scdujely binds : 

These things foreknown and done,- you may preveot 
Those things Rash Buyeis fnanv timed repent, 

Arul yet when you have ifoiie all that you can, 

I If you’ll be sure, deal with an tumest mua* 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Miriam Coffin, or the Whale Fishermen ; 2 
vols. New York : G. & C. & H. Carvill. — An 
originRl American novel is not so common a publi. 
cation but that we always take one up with more in. 
terest than is created by the reprint of some new 
fiction from the British book market ; and Miriam 
Coffin is a work which, in more respects than one, 
will repay perusal. It wants many of the requi. 
sites of a finished novel, but it contains some most 
admirable scenes, and abounds in graphic descrip, 
tions of manners ; — the manners of a race which, 
though immortalized in the magnificent periods of 
Burke fifty years since, are still bqt little known to 
their own countrymen. We congratulate the Nan- 
tucket whalemen upon having at last found on an. 
nalist to record their daring adventures with a pen 
that seems guided by the soul of a sailor. 

The scene of the story, to be in keeping with the 
roving characters tfigt move upon it, shifts to every 
part of the world ; and though we have hesitated a 
little in making our selection between the pictur- 
esque islands of the Pacific, and the not unromantic 
peculiarities of Nantucket itself, we believe that 
none of our readers who enter into the spirit of the 
following bold scene upon the the coast of Africa, 
will complain oi the preference we have given it 
over all others in the book. t 

Not Ocean's monarch shall escape us Dree ! 

Matmnitll*. 

Soon the sport of death the crews repair : 

Rodmond, unerring, o'er his bead suspends 
The barbed steel, and every turn attends ; 

Uuerring alined, the mlesUe weapon flew. 

And, pHmgtng, strike the (hied victim through. 

Awhile hie heart the fatal javlin thrills, 

And flitting life escapee in sanguine rilla ! 

FaUontr. 

Among the indentations oi the coast of Western 
Africa, the bay of Walwich may be ; traced upon the 
chart. This bay was much resorted to, in years 
past, for the right. whale— or the species that live 
by what whalers call “ miction ." The bay contains 
good anchorage ground, and shelter for ships ; and, 
at some periods of the year, known to whale.fisher. 
men as the season for feeding, the; coast along its 
margin is visited by these huge animals in pursuit of 
food, which consists principally of 'peculiar kinds of 
small fish, that keep in shoal water about the bay and 
herd or school together in eountless numbers. Thou, 
sands of the mullet, the roman, the'stone.bream, the 
harder, the mackerel, and many other varieties that 
abound in African bays, together with myriads of the 
Medusan race, are tucked in by the right. whale for a 
breakfast, through the vertical bars of whalebone that 
stud its mouth, like the gratings of a prison window, 
or the pailings of a picket fence. 

There are but few persona who do not know the 
difference in the formation and habits of the two prin- 
cipal species of the eetaceous tribe — the mysticetu* 
and the cachalot — which are the object of pursuit of 
the whale.fisherman. They are called the right- 
whale and the spermacetti. The former has immense 
jaws of bone, without any well-defined teeth, but 
with a groove of dark fibrous material wiihin its huge 
mouth, called whalebone, through which to strain its 
food {—keeping mostly in shallow water, and living 
upon smalllfry; disappearing from the .surface at 
short intervals ; remaining under water but for a few 
minutes ; breathing, or ejecting from its blow.holes, 
columns of water, in two. perpendicular streams, or 
jeto tPcau, on rising to the eurface, and producing in. 
ferior oil, The latter, to wit, the spermacetti, has 
tusks of ivory on a huge droppinggunder-jaw jgblunt, 
clumsy head, and broad tail ; frequenting none other 
than the deepest water ; diving deep and perpendicu- 
larly ; staying long out of sight, and, on rising, blow- 
ing or spouting in a single jet, or stream, which in. 
dines to the horizon ; and producing a better quality 
of oil, though in smallez quantity according to its bulk, 
than the right. whale. The spermacetti yields, in ad- 
dition to its oil, a valuablo matter called sperm, which 
- is highly prized as an article of commerce ; and also 
produces that rare aromatic drug, called ambergris. 

Jethro, with his son Isaac, remained in London, 
intending, when his business should be finished there, 
to take passage home in some merchantman bound 
for the colonies. 


The Grampus set sail from the Thames. The others were already near the spot where he would 
place of her rendezvous with the Leviathan had been next rise to blow, the first pursuers naturally lay 
appointed at Walwich bay. The Grampus, without upon their ears ;— but they were watchful of th • 
any remarkable incident, arrived first upon the spot,' event of the chase. 

and had waited lor her consort for several days. — Macy, with his two mates, and an approved boat. 

Some forty whaling vessels, of all nations, were ri- stcerer, had each command of a separate boat. The 
diqg at anchor within the bay, waiting the expected selection of the crews for these boats, is in fact a 
visits frpm the whales. Day after day— week after matter of taate or favoritism with these officers of 
week — had glided away, since the arrival of the ma- the ship. The captain has the first pick of the 
jor part of the fleet, but not a solitary animal had as whole crew; — and, if his judgment is good, he 
yet made his appearance. The Grampus was fitted chooses those of the most powerful limb and mus- 
out for the sperm-whale fishery, and had taken in her de, quickness of apprehension, and readiness of 
three years* provisions at London. Her captain and execution. The next choice falls to the first mate ; 
crew, who had been some time idle, now longed for —the second officer’s turn comes next ; — and the 
sport; and they cared very little, — since wait they siftings of the crew fall to the boat-steerers. It 
must for the good ship Leviathan, in order to double may readily be believed that Macy, who was an ex- 
Tho Horn in company, — whether the invitation to perience.d whaler, was altogether discreet in his 
amusement should soon come in the shape of a right, choice, and had a crew of oarsmen who might be pit. 
whale, a spermacetti, or a razorback; — the last the ted against any other crew of the whole fleet. To 
most dangerous and least productive of all. say that they were Americans, and experienced 

Africa has a burning, sultry coast. The sun was whale. fishermen, is sufficient assurance, of itself, 
sending a lurid glare upon the sea, which heaved that they were competitors for all whaling honors, 
long and sluggishly in the bay, without a breath of against the whole world. It is still, as it was 
air to curl the crest of the swell. The crews of the eminently then, altogether un-American to admit of 
assembled ships were at their early breakfast, and superiority in this business. It was, therefore, 
the officers and men on the lookout were lazily ga. with deep chagrin that Macy saw the game escape 
zing upon the mirrored surface of the water, or list, him ; for thus far he had led the van of the attack ; 
lessly walking to and fro upon their posts. In many while the whalers in some fifty boats in the rear, 
of the whale-ships, — particularly in those that had if not altogether content that he should be their lea- 
previously been in Northern latitudes, — a crow’s der, were at least satisfied, that to be beaten by him 
■nest, or a sort of sentry-box, surrounded, breast high, was no dishonor. 

by canvass stretched as a pretection against the wea- The Englishman* the Dane, the Dutchman, the 
ther, and covered with an awning, — was perched on Swede, as also representatives, of other European 
the maintopmast, or at the topgallantmast head. In. nations, were Macy's ambitious competitors, for the 
these places of look-out a man is always stationed to honor of killing the first whale of the season :— the 
observe the, approach of the whale, and to cummuni. long and the strong pull was exerted to carry off* the 
cate his motions to those on deck. But in the Gram, prize, and fair words of encouragement were offered, 
pus,— destined ss she was for temperate latitudes in and enforced in the blandest and most' persuasive 
the Pacific, — no other accommodation was provided manner, by those who controlled the boats. Some, 
for the sentry, than the bare maintopgallant cross, uselessly enough, where so many, were engaged, 
trees, where for hours together the lynx-eyed watcher pulled after the animal in his devious course after 
sent forth his anxious regards upon the ocean, and food ; while others rested on their oars to watch the 
deemed his station a post of honor, — ss it always result, and to take advantage of his wanderings. The 
proved of extra profit, if he should be the first to die- scene was most animating-*- and but a few minutes 
cover a whale within pursuing distance. served to scatter the boats in every direction ; to 

“ Dull work ! said Seth, mlawly jM*»uae tk* d#«k ; eprtnkle the bay with dark moving spots ; to people 
— •• work, — by my hopes ! — in this accursed climate, it with life— sinewy life ; in short, it was an exhibition 
where scorching airs blow from the great Afrie de- of the noblest of God's creation, both animal and hu. 
sen : — and as for amusement,— we may feast our man, waging a war of extermination, and threatening 
eyes, if we like, b> looking upon armies of naked death and destruction by collision. 

Hottentots, 4 capering ashore,' smeared with slush, The noble animal — for it was a right. whale of the 

and surfeiting upon tainted blubber ! — who mock largest class — held on its course up the bay, scoop, 
us in our commands, as we coast along the bay,— ing its food from time to time, and annihilating its 
repeating, as they follow us, our very words like an thousands of small fish at a dive ; leaving the boats 
echo — and mimicking our minutest| actions, when far in the rear, and darting off* in new directions, un. 
we attempt to make ourselves understood by signs, til those who were most on the alert, or rather those 
| Poor brutes !— The Creator has smitten their con- who pulled the moet constantly, were fain to give up 
tinent and their minds alike, with barrenness ; and the chase and lie on their oars. The whale approach- 
has given to the one its arid plains, which defy the ed the anchorage ground of the ships ; and its speed 
hand of cultivation, — while the souls of the people was increased as it shoaled the water, in proportion 
are unblessed with the refreshing dews of intelli. to its eagerness after its flying victims. The small 
gence. But what boots it? — they are happier, in fish, driven before their huge devourer, clubbed toge . " 
their ignorance, than we who boast of knowledge, ther, and concentrated in schools of such magnitude, 
but who are restless in our desires that the ships were surrounded, as it were, with a 

* Aa the Ocean— dense mass of animal matter, huddling together for 

In one unceaain* change of ebb aod flow.” ’ common safety, or flying in swarms, before their 

QTho reflections of Sqth, upon the blessings of ig- common enemy, like the multitudinous and periodical 
norance, were interrupted by a thrilling cry from the flowings of the herring from the Greenland seas, 
mast-head. Intent upon his prey, the whale appeared uncon. 

“ Flooks— fook* /** was the welcome salutation sciousof the dangerous vicinage of the ships, and 
from aloft. The half-eaten meal was |broken off,— played among them with a temerity that evinced a 
and the rush to the boats was tumultuous. It was tameness, or perhaps an ignorance of its danger, that 
like that of an army of* practised gladiators, in the plainly showed he had never been chased by the 
arena of the Coliseum. The alarm was heard bylthe whaler, nor hurt by the harpoon. His eager pursuit 
crews of other vessels ; and the intelligence spread after food may, however, account for his reckless, 
like wildfire that a whale was entering the bay. — ness ; for, generally speaking, the instinct of the whale 
Four boats were lowered — manned— and put off is sufficient, upon all occasions, to avoid on unusual 
from the Grampus, in less than half a minute after object floating upon the water; and at such times the 
the cry was uttered aloft. A hundred other boats nicest stratagem of the art of the whaler is required 
were instantly in motion, and bearing down upon the to capture him. 

animal. 8ome, however, took the precaution tosepa- The persecuted tribes have been chased so often 
rate from the rest, aud this divided the chances of —pursued so relentlessly, from haunt to haunt, that 
capture. None could count with certainty upon they must not be unnecessarily scared ; for, if they 
strikihg the prey, for his course was irregular while are, the pursuit may as well be abandoned first as 
in pursuit of his food. The whale is not a vicious last. No crew can row a boat, for any length of 
animal, unless wounded ; and, if not frightened, time, to keep pace with a frightened and fugitivo 
will move off sluggishly from his pursuers, and ap- whale. 

pear and disappear at regular intervals : — so that, if The animal, gorged with its fishy meal, at last 
the direction is well observed when he sinks, (or commenced its retreat from the bay; and the boats 
shows his fioohs , or forked tail, as he dives,) a pretty manoeuvred to head him off as he retired. Obeying 
accurate caculation may be made as to the place of the instinct of his nature, he now showed his flooks 
his reappearance. and vanished from the sight, before the boats could 

The whalers in the boats that had scattered, had get within strikiug distance. A calculation being 
their share of excitement in turn ; 'while those who made where he would next appear, (for beneath the 
had headed the whale, when he sunk from their water the whale does not devinte from a direct line in 
sight for the fi r8t time, saw with mortification, by his horizontal progress,) a general race ensued ; and 
the indication hie flooks, that he had already de- each strove, as if life were on the issue, to arrive first 
'viated largely from his first eeurse* As a score ofl upon the spot. Some twenty minutes' steady and vU 
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gorous pulling found the foremost boats a full mile 
behind the whale, when helarose again to breathe. — 
Several boats were unluckily ahead of Seth in the 
chase, as their position at starting enabled them to take 
the lead, when the animal began to push for deeper 
water. But Seth’s men had been resting on their 
oars, while nearly all others had exhausted thei 
strength, in following the whale among the ships , 
and the captain judged rightly, that in darting after 
his tineyprey, be would lead them ali a bootless 
dance. He had determined to wait for the retreat, 
and then to haog upon the rear of the enemy. There 
were others, however, acquainted with the soundings 
of the bay, whose tactics were scarce inferior to 
Seth’s ; and the advantage gained over him by se 
veral boats was proof of this, or at least of the su. 
perior accuracy of their calculations. It was a long 
time since Seth had given chase to an animal of the 
right-whale breed -he had grappled, of late, only 
w ith the 8permacetti . — and, therefore, it was not to 
be wondered at, at this time, and under the circum- 
stances, that some of those around him should beat 
him in manoeuvring in the bay. But, in the steady 
chase, he knew that he could count upon the speed 
and bottom of his boat’s crew, and he was now re. 
solved to contest for the victory. 

** We have a clear field now, my boys — give way 
steadily — we gain upon them — give the long pull — 
the strong pull — and the pull together : — keep her to 
it — heave ahead, my hearties!” Such were the 
words of Seth, as with eyes steadily fixed upon a 
certain point, and with his steeriug oar slightly dip- 
ping at times, he guided the light whale boat uner- 
ringly towards the plaoe 'where he expected the 
whale to re-appear. One by one he had dropped 
his antagonists by the way, until three only re- 
mained manfully struggling between him and the 
prize. The whale again breathed at the surface, and 
the distance between the headmost boat and the ani. 
mal was found to be diminished to half a mile — 
while the ships in the bay were run 44 hull down.” 
The pursuers were now out upon the broad ocean. 
Those who had abandoned the chase in despair, were 
slowly returning to their ships. The rigging of the 
vessels wns manned by anxious spectators, watching] 
the motions of the tiny epees oat at sea, with beaiiog 
hearts. The where again cast his fiooksinto the air, 
and sank from the view of his pursuers. Now came 
the tug of war. 

44 You must beat those foreigners ahead,” said 
Seth, to his men, 44 or crack your oars : they are of 
good American ash, and will bear pulling,” contin- 
ued he : — 44 Give way with a will ! — Pull — pull, my 
lads ;— that whale will not sink again without a har- 
poon in his body : — and ’twill never do to tell of at 
home, that we allowed men of other nations to beat 
us . Keep your eyes steadily on your oars ; — mark 
the stroke of the after oar, men — and give *ray for] 
the credit of the Grampus !” 

Here Seth braced himself in the stern-sheets — ' 
seized the steering oar with his left hand, and placed 
his right foot against the after oar, just below the 
hand of the oarsman. 

“Now pull for your lives!” said he, 44 while I add 
the strength of my leg to the oar : — Once more ! — 
Again, my boys! — Once more — There, — we pass 
the Spaniard !” 

44 Diabolo /” exclaimed the mortified native of | 
Spain. 

The additional momentum of Seth’s foot, applied 
to the stroke oar, had done the job ; but two more 
boats were to be passed, — and quickly too,— or all 
the labor would be lost. 

44 At it again, my boys! — steady — my God, give 
way ! — give way for the honor of the Grampus. One 
pull for old Nantucket ! — and — there — we have 
shown a clean pair of heels to the Dutchman !” 

• 4 Hagel 1 — Donder and blixem /” said the Hol- 
lander. 

44 There is but one boat ahead,” said Seth ; — 44 It 
is the Englishman ! — We must beat him too, or we 
have gained nothing ! Away with her, down upon 
him like men ! — One pull for the Grampus, my boys ! 

— another for old Nantuck ” 

The American now shot up alongside of the Eng 
lish boat : — but the honor of the nation, too, was at 
stake ; and they bent to their oars with freeh vigor. 
Five athletic Englishmen, eaeh with a bare chest 
that would have served for the model of a Hercules, 
with arras of brawn and sinew, swayed their oars 
with a precision and an earnestness, that, for a 
minute, left the contest doubtful. The English 
commander, seeing bow effectually Seth managed 
the stroke oar witjvhis foot, braced himself in a simi- 
lar attitude of exertion ; — and his boat evidently 
gained upon the Nantucketer! Seth saw the in- 
crease of speed of his rival with dismay. The, 


ofl 


whale, too, was just rising ahead. The bubbles v 
his blowing, and of his efforts at rising, were begin 
ning to ascend ! It was a moment of intense anxiety. 
Tne rushing train, or vortex of water, told that he 
was near the surface. Both commanders encouraged 
their men anew by a single word ; and then, as if by 
mutuil consent, all was silent, except the long, mea- 
sured, and vigorous stroke of the oars. 

44 For old England, my lads !” shouted the one. 

• 4 Remember old Nantucket, my boys !” was the 
war-cry of the other. 

Both plied their oars with apparently equal skill , 
[but the hot Englishman lost his temper as the boat 
of Seth shot up again, head and head with him— and 
he surged his foot so heavily upon the after oar, that 
it broke off short in the rowlock ! The blade of the 
broken oar became entangled with the others on the 
same side, while the after oarsman lost his balance, 
and fell backward upon his leader. J 

t‘Ibid thee good bye!” said Seth, as he shot] 
ahead. 


44 Hell and damnation vociferated the English- 
man. 

W ?£ enough ~P eak your oar8! ” said Seth to his 
men. The oars bristled apeak, after the fashion of 
the whale.fishermen. The harpooner immediately 
seized and balanced his weapon over his head, and 
I planted himself firmly in the bow of the boat. Atj 
that instant the huge body of the whale rose above 
the surface ; and Seth, with a single turn of his 
steering oar, brought the bow dead upon the monster, 
a few feet back of the fin. Simultaneously with the 
striking of the boat, the well-poised harpoon was 
launched deep into the flesh of the animal. 

44 Siam all /” shouted Seth. 

The boat was baeked off in an instant ; and the 
whale, feeling the sting of the barb, darted off like 
the wind ! The well. coiled line flew through the 
groove of the bow-post with incomparable swiftness, 
and it presently began to smoke and then to blaze 
with the rapidity of the friction. Seth now took the 
bow with his lance, exchanging places with the har- 
pooner, and quietly poured water upon the smoking 
groove, until it was cooled. The oars were again 
peaked , and the handles inserted in brackets fixed on 
the ceiling of the boat beneath the thwarts— the blades! 
projecting over the water like wlug« ; and the m.n, 
immoveable, rested from their long, but successful] 
null : — and much need did they have of the relief, — 
[or a more arduous, or a better contested chase, they 
[had never experienced. 

| The line in the tub was now well nigh run out ; and 
the boat-steerer, with a thick buckskin mitten, or nip- 
n^** ** 18 / or the protection of his hand, 

seized hold of the line, and, in a twinkling, caught a 
turn around the loggerhead, to enable the manat the 
tub oar to bend on another line. 

The rapidity of the animal’s flight the while was 
inconceivable. The boat now plouged deeply and 
laboriously, leaving banks of water on eaeh side, as 
she parted the wave, that overtopped the men’s 
heads, and effectually obscured the sight of every; 
object on the surface. The swell of the closing wa- 
ter came after them in a heavy and angry rush. The 
second line was now allowed to run slowly from the 
loggerhead ; and a drag , or plank about eighteen! 
inches square, with a line proceeding from each cor- 
ner, and meeting at a point like a pyramid, was fasten- 
ed to it, and thrown over to deaden the speed of the 
whale. Another and another drag were added, nmjl 
the animal, feeling the strong backward pull, began < 
to relax his efforts : — and presently he suddenly de- 
scended, though not to the full extent of the slack- 
ened line. . 

It now became necessary to haul in the slack ofl 
the line, and to coil it away in the tub carefully; 
while the men pulled with their oars, to come up 
Tii u- e when he should rise to the surface 

All things were soon ready again for the deadly at. 
tack. J 

- ,7 he ri P ple lke •• he ascended, was eare-t 
tully marked ; and when he again saw the light ofl 
day, a deep wound, close to the-barbed harpoon, was 
iMtantljr inflicted by the band of Seth. It was the 
death blow. 

Siam all! was the cry once more * a nd the 
boat was again quickly backed off by the oarsmen. 

The infuriated animal roared in agony, and lashed 
the ocean into foam. The blood gushed from his] 
spout.tboles, falling in torrents upon the men in the 
boat, and coloring the sea. The whale, in his last 
agony, is a fearful creature. He rose perpendicu- 
larly in the water, head downwards, and again wri- 
thed and lashed the sea with such force, that the 
people in the retreating boats, though ten miles dis- { 
tant, heard the thunder of the sound distinctly. The 
jexertion was too violent to last long :— it was the 


signal of his dissolution. His life-blood ceased to 
flow, and he turned his belly to the sun ! The waif 
of the Grampus floated triumphantly above the body 
of the slaughtered Leviathan of the deep — and the 
peril of the hardy crew was over. 

Talks and Sketches, such as they are, by Wm. 

- Stone, 2 vole. — Unwonted neglect on our part, and 
an accidental misplacing of these sprightly and a- 
greeable volumes, have delayed this notice, which 
should have been given some weeks ago. We men- 
tion them now with unavoidable brevity— our co- 
lumns being crowded with matter previously pre- 
pared — because we are unwilling to continue the de- 
lay. In the deluge of multifarious publicatione 
through which we wade every week, we are happy 
now and then to find a work strictly American, — 
though it is seldom that we have to notice two publi- 
cations on the same day to which that characteristic 
applies. It is certainly no mean recommendation of 
44 Tales and Sketches.” They come before the world 
unpretendingly, and from a writer who, in a different 
capacity, has long entertained and effectually served 
| the public. We are glad to see that he can occasion- 
ally depart from the drudgery of a daily paper to lux- 
luriatp in the regions of fancy, and, while doing so, 
can weave into his fiction so much that is valuable 
and interesting of historical fact. 

A Brief Yiew of the Constitution of the Unit- 
|ed States, by Peter S. Duponceau, LL. D. ; Phila- 
delphia. — This work by the venerable provost of the 
Law Academy of Philadelphia, should be perused by 
every one who would familiarize himself with the 
(opinions of one of the most celebrated lawyers in our 
country upon the most important instrument in its 
archives. The volume is for sale by Mr. Wiley, 
Nassau street, and also at Carvill’s. 

John Mamton Hall, by the author of Richelieu ; 

2 vols., Harpers.— The mantle of Sir Walt hr, like 
thai of Shakspeare, will hardly within the same cen- 
tury, if ever, descend upon another. But among all 
the competitors for the wand of the great magician, 
Mr. James certainly deserves the palm for succen, 
|in the heroic romance. He treads more gracefully, 
and with more vivacity, in the steps of his great mas- 
jter than any of bis pupils ; though the measure in 
contrast is still but the walk of a minuet to the march 
[of a giant. The present production will be read 
with pleasure by his admirers as reviving agreeable 
| associations with a former favorite, — the hero being 
44 Little Ball OTire,” the spirited urchin that figure* 
in so many scenes in the life of 41 Henry Masterton.’ 
The scene of the story is laid at the French Court in 
the reign of Louis the 14th, and the details are man- 
aged with all that minute knowledge and keeping of 
I costume in which Mr. James is second only to the 
great Scottish antiquarian. 

The Complete Works of Sir Walter Scott, 

with a Biography, &c. Ac., Vol. VI. New York 

Conner & Cooke. — In calliog the attention of our 
readers again to this cheap publication, we could on- 
ily repeat the terms of approval applied to the previ- 
ous volumes, the present one being, in every respeot, 
equal to the others. It coutains, with Tales of A 
Grand Father, the Lives of the Novelists and hie 
j Notice of Byron, dec. 

Lectures on Phrenology, dkuvered before the 
Young Men’s Association for Mental Instruction, 
the City or Albany ; by Amos Dean.— We had 
marked a long extract from this work, for quotation , 
as the best mode of showing its claims Upon the ge- 
|neral reader. It shall be given hereafter; and, in the 
meantime, we can only observe, that those who would 
be readily initiated into the new science that is so 
rapidly gaining ground in the teeth of all ridicule and 
opposition, are much indebted to Mr. Dean for hie 
neat and comprehensive essay. 

The Republic of Letters, No 3. — We have in- 
tended as each successive number appeared, to no- 
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tied this judicious publication. To (hose who are not 
apprized of the plan upon which it is conducted, it 
is merely necessary to observe, that it is a weekly 
issue of a beautifully printed quarto sheet at six 
cents a number, each number containing one or more 
octavo volumes. When it is added that “ The Man 
of Feeling** and “The Vicar of Wakefield,** two of 
the finest classics in our language, may thus be had 
for the sum of 12 1.2 cents, it will be seen, that 
both from the true taste and the liberality with 
which it is conducted, there can be no publication 
which promises better to diffuse abroad a knowledge 
of the models of polite literature than the Republic of 
Letters. The last number published contains ** The 
Tales of the Hall,** by Crabbe, one of the most vigor, 
ous of modern writers. His style, indeed, though 
strikingly original, is often overdone ; and his sub. 
jects are of so coarse a character as frequently to 
leave a harsh and unpleasant impression upon the 
reader ; bnt there is ever a truth to nature in her 
humblest guises, which renders his minute delinea. 
tions and skillful dissections of character invaluable. 

T 

Norik American Review* — The eighty-fourth num- 
ber of this journal will appear on the first of July. 
The contents are as follows : — 1. Life of Schiller. — 
2. The Philosophy of History. — 3. Roman Litera- 
ture.— 4. Usury and the Usury Laws. — 5. The Free 
Cities of Flanders. — 6. Life and Writings of Crabbe. 
—7. Helen.— 8. Miss Peabody’s Key to History.— 9. 
Origin and Character of the Old Parties. 

[From the Journal of Commerce .] 

Further from Liberia. — In yesterday’s paper we 
announced the death of Rev. Matthew Laird and wife 
missionaries of the Western Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, who arrived in the Colony on the 31st Decem. 
ber. We have now the painful duty to add the death 
of Rev. John Cloud, missionary of the same society, 
and Rev. S. O. Wright, of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. The wife of the last named gentleman died 
in February last. Her death has been before an- 
nounced. Among the emigrants by the Jupiter , which 
arrived at the Colony on the 31st December, there 
had been no deaths except a woman of seventy five 
years, and two children under twelve . Mr. and Mrs. 
Spaulding, Methodist Missionaries, were to leave 
Liberia on the 12th of May, in the ship Argus for 
Boston. Their object is, to procure a reinforcement 
and recruit their health. They are soon to return to 
the Colony, as is also Mr. Temple, a colored Assist- 
ant missionary, who has arrived in the schr. Edgar 
at this port. Mr. Jones, who has also arrived in the 
Edgar, is about to proceed to Kentucky for his family. 
The general health of the Colony is good. We have 
had the pleasure of an interview with Messrs. Tem- 
ple and Jones, and are happy to state that they are in 
excellent spirits in regard to the Colony, and think 
it the best place for the colored man which the world 
affords. Mr. Temple has not folly recovered from 
the effects of the fever. Annexed is a letter from 
Rev. Mr. Pinney, Colonial Agent, to R. S. Finley, 
Esq. 

Monrovia, May 10, 1834.— Mr. Temple, the last of 
the band of Presbyterian missionaries who landed in 
Africa the first of January last to try its perils, will 
hand you this note, and communicate more at length 
the tidings my pen is loth to speak. 

Mr.T. will, I trust, do good while at home. He 
is desirous of ordination and expects to return very 
soon. The vessel sails in about two hours, and time 
is short. Our losses do not dishearten me. I trust 
the church will not be discouraged. God is about to 
try us, but 1 hope some good will be found, and faith 
which shall not tremble though a thousand fall 
From Liberia papers received at this office. 

Monrovia , Jan. 29. — Native Co fee Trees. — Por 
lessor Wright, in the Colonization debate between 
him and Mr. Finley, was positive that coffee trees 
were not indigenous to this part of the coast, but 
came from an African Island. If the Professor would 
take the trouble to pay us a visit, we would show him 
a dozen varieties of the coffee plant, in our immediate 
vicinity, growing spontaneously in our woods. 

Grand Bassa Settlement. — Recent accounts from 
Edina , represent this settlement in a most flourish, 
ing condition, and so industrious had the settlers been, 
that 15 shingled houses had already been erected. — 
The recent purchase of the Devil’s Bush, had given j 


great satisfaction to all parties, and but little Jtime 
would elapse, when that spot, so long consecrated to 
the unhallowed rites of Moloch, would be covered 
with Christian inhabitants. 

Monrovia, Feb. 25 .— Houses for New Emigrants. 
Two extensive buildings (one of which is nearly com- 
pleted) are now erecting in a pleasant part of our town 
for the reception of new comers. 

Erection of a Light Mouse on Cape Messurado . — It 
is proposed to erect a Light House on Cape Messu- 
rado, for the benefit of our infant commerce. The 
want has long been felt, and several ship-masters 
have wondered that a small tax had not been levied 
before now, to defray the expenses of the same. 

Erection of a Sawmill . — Measures are in train for 
the erection of a Sawmill on the creek nearly opposite 
Millsburgh, on the St. Paul’s River. It is a pity that 
we Jiave not one or two steam mills in operation for 
sawing lumber, as* the natives have lately adopted the 
commendable plan of rafting down logs suitable for 
sawing, to our water’s edge ; and now they have 
adopted the plan themselves, there will be no difficulty 
in keeping ihmn so employed, if suitable encourage- 
ment is held 

Price of Rico and Cofee in the Settlement .— -From 
a'perusal of a late number of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, which has been politely furnished us 
by the Editor, a person would be led to believe that 
our Colonists really paid^at the rate of 25 cents per 
pound for rice, and 70 cents for coffee. This is 
something new to us and our readers, to hear that 
African rice has been sold by the pound in our mar- 
ket. " . . V. 

We assert without fear of contradiction, that we 
have neve f known rice, (in times of greatest scarcity, 
which is during the rains, before the new rice is fit for 
cutting,) to sell for more than two dollars and fifty 
cents per bushel. To arrive at a fair rate, at which 
rice should be quoted, will be, to put it down at one 
dollar and sixty cents thq bushel ; as during the sea- 
son when all prudent persons shoqld lav in their rice, 
it can be purchased for. one dollar per bushel, and of. 
ten for less. Estimating a bushel at sixty.eight 
pounds, it would then give nearly two one-half cents 
per pound, instead of twenty-five. A wide difference. 
Coffee giro.wa wlU Mvumi us, and. if a little encou- 
ragement was held out to the natives, might be pur- 
chased at a moderate rate, at least enough for home 
consumption. 

Our Colonists have not paid much attention to the 
culture of this important berry, but we know one 
family, who have for years raised more than enough 
for their own consumption from trees of their own 
planting. We have never seen sixty cents per pound 
paid for coffee yet, and we are doubtful if it has ever 
been. 

Latest from Eurofr.— By the ship New York, 
Captain Hoxie, which arrived last night from Liver 
pool, from which port she sailed on the 26th May 
we have received London papers to the 25th inclu 
sive. The Manchester, Capt. Swift, had already put 
us in possession of Paris dates of the 24th ; and by the 
France, which arrived to-day, our files are completed 
up to that time. The French parpers are devoted to 
the obsequies of Lafayette, with which the Parisians 
seem to be wholly engrossed n London, the criti. 
cal political topic of Chore Reform was not less 
absorbing. “It again,” says a London paper, 
“ formed the prominent subject of discussion in 
the House of Lords last night. The Tory Tempo- 
ral Peers and some of the Right Reverend Prelates, 
amused themselves with vehement discourses on the 
mode in which the Lord Chancellor brought in the 
Bills for the suppression of Pluralities and Non-Re- 
sidence ; that is to say, for moving their first read- 
ing without a more formal notice to their Lordships. 
We thiok that the Peers would better consult their 
public reputation if they would interest themselves 
more liberally in the subject matter of Church abuses 
and their remedies.” 

It is mentioned in one of the French papers, that 
M. Lafitte entertained the project of proposing to the 
Chamber of Deputies that the body of General LA- 
FAYETTE should be deposited in the Pantheon, 
but renounced it on learning that it was the decided 
wish of the family that the directions of the deceased 
as to his interment should be scrupulously followed. 
All the ministerial papers contain eulogies on this 


consistent and persevering friend of human liberty. 
The military honors paid to him were those which 
belong to a General in Chief/ The account of the 
funeral will be found below. 

The following is a translation of the letter address- 
ed by the President of the Chamber to his Son, in 
reply to one from him announcing his father’s death. 

Sir, and Dear Colleague .— The Chamber has 
learned, with deep sorrow, the loss she has just sus- 
tained. The death of General Lafayette deprives 
the Chamber of one of its most illustrious members 
of a great citizen, whom liberty has ever found 
frithful to her cause, in every period when she need- 
ed a defender. The revolution of July found him 
again at the head of that brave National Guard of 
Peris, whose patriotism and devotion have never 
failed to comport wirh the device of Liberty, public 
order,” inscribed on their banners. 

The name of General Lafayette will ever remain 
celebrated in our annals. He will appear there 
amongst the principal founders of the Constitutional 
monarchy, which be with us, cheered onward in its 
course, and which,had his best wishes. Accept, dec. 

Signed, Dupin. 

France. — “ The Parisian papers (says a London 
paper,) continue to be much taken up with remarks 
upon the character of Lafayette, to whose memory, 
with the exception of the Carlist party, they do the 
justice which we have ourselves already rendered 
to him, of being a most respectable private charac- 
ter, an ardent patriot, bnt net very profound politi- 
cian.” 

The funeral took place on Wednesday, and from 
the public character of the deceased, both as a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies and a General, was 
invested by the Government with all the imposing 
pomp which the attendance of numerous bodies of 
military never fail to give to processions of this de- 
scription, and of the National Guards, who came for- 
ward in immense numbers, to join in giving effect to 
this parting act of homage to their venerable col- 
league. 

Funeral qf Lafayette. 

From an early hour on the morning of the 22d of 
May, the Rue d* Anjou St. Honore, in which the hotel 
of the late lamented Lafayette is situated, and every 
street and passage in its vicinity, was crowded with 
citizens of Paris, hastening to pay their last tribute 
of respect and attachment to the illustrious de- 
ceased. 

The funeral cereiflony (says Galignani’s Messen- 
ger, from the public character of the deceased, both 
as a member of the Chamber of Deputies and a Ge- 
neral, was invested by the Government with all the 
imposing popp which the attendance of numerous bo- 
dies of military never fails to give to processions of this 
description ; while the attendance of the National 
Guards, who came forward in immense numbers, to 
join in giving effect to this parting act of homage 
te their venerable colleague, and the crowded state 
of the streets leading to the Church of the Assump- 
tion, where the funeral ceremony was to be perform, 
ed, and from thence along the Rue de la Paix, the 
entire length of the Boulevard, and every spot near 
which the procession was to pass, showed the extent 
of the popularity, and the affectionate esteem with 
which the deceased was regarded by every class. 

About half past seven the members of the various 
deputations appointed to take part in the procession 
began to arrive at the hotel, which was handsomely 
hung with black. Among these were numbers of 
staff officers, of the troops, and the national guards. 
Detachments of infantry were placed as guards of 
honor in the commencement of the Rue de Fau- 
bourg St. Honore, the Rue Royale, the Rue St. 
Florentin, and other points by which tbe procession 
was to pass. 

At a few minutes after nine the body was brought 
down and deposited in the hearse, which was deco, 
rated with twelve tri-colored flags, three at each 
corner ; it was surmounted by plumes, and had the 
letter L on various parts of the drapery, and was 
drawn by four black horses. The cordons of the 
hearse were held by four persons of distinction, 
friends of the deceased. After a few minutes spent 
in preliminary' arrangements, the funeral march 
struck up, and the cortege began to move. The 
hearse was preceded by muffled drums, deputations 
from various legions of the National Guards of Pa- 
ris, and the Banlieu, the 61st Regiment of the 
Line, and a regiment ot Red Lancers. The hearse 
followed, which was immediately succeeded by the 
Deputations of the Chambers of Peers and Deputies; 
other deputations followed, from various public bo- 
dies, among whom we perceived number! of foreign . 
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era, particularly Americana and Poles. These were 
succeeded by Chejt de Batillon of the National 
Guards and the Line, and these again followed by 
other detachments of National Guards and troops 
of the Line, headed by muffled drums and full mili. 
tary band ; two pieces of cannon, and detachment of 
the 1st regiment of Artillery, with a numerous body 
of cavalry of the National Guards. Four of the Royal 
carriages, three private ones of the General, follow- 
ed by another regiment of the Lancers, Several pri- 
vate carriages, and a body of Municipal Guards, 
wound up the procession. 

The immense crowds, and the small space lcit for 
the military, occasioned considerable confusion pre- 
vious to arriving at the church, for want of room the 
hearse I eiitg stopped on one occasion more than a 
quarter of an hour. The coffin was then taken into 
the church, and the funeral ceremony being perform, 
ed, the precession again proceeded ; and, notwith. 
standing the incalculable crowds assembled, has 
passed the Rue de la Paix, and is now (as we are 
going to press) far advanced on the Boulevard, with 
the most perfect order and regularity. 

All the Ministers (says the same Gazette) on leav- 
ing the Council held by the King on the preceding 
day at the Tuilleries, went in a body to make a visit 
of condolence to tho family of Gen Lafayette. They 
were received by M. George Lafayette, and were 
conducted by him to view the body. An immense 
number of p.* sons of all classes called in the course 
of the day, and inscribed their names as participators 
in the general grief. 

At a meeting of the citizens of the United Slates 
in Paris, held on the 21st at the Hotel of tho Ameri. 
can Legation, to take into consideration the most ap- 
propriate manner of expressing their sorrow for the 
loss they and their country have sustained by the 
death ot the great and good Lafayette, — Thomas B. 
Barton, Esq. Chargd d’ Affaire# of the United States, 
was called to the chair, and Dunscomb Bradford, 
Esq. American Consul, was appointed Secretary. 

The following resolutions were offered and unan- 
imously adopted : 

Resolved, That we have heard of the death of our 
illustrious fellow citizen, the virtuous Lafayette, 
with feelings of the deepest sorrow and regret — 

Resolved, That the citizens of the Uuited States, 
now in Paris, will attend in a body, the funeral of 
Lafayette, in testimony of the high respect they en- 
tertain for his exalted character, as the undeviating 
friend and defender of the liberties of their country, 
and of those of the human race. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to ad- 
dress a letter of condolence to tho family of Gen. 
Lafayette, expressive of their deep sympathy in the 
afflicting dispensation with which it has pleased Di- 
vine Providence to visit them. 

Resolved, That as a further testimony of their 
high admiration for the virtues and perfect consisten- 
cy of character of Lafayette, through a long life, and 
under the most arduous circumstances, they will 
wear crape upon the left arm for three months. 

Ou the motion of Mr. Brooks, seconded by Mr. 
Adams, it was then 

Resolved — That a copy of the foregoing resolu- 
tions be communicated by the Secretary of this 
meeting to the family of the illustrious deceased, and 
that the proceedings of the meeting be published. 

On the motion of Mr. French, seconded by Mr. 
Blow, it was 

Resolved, That the United States, as far as they 
are represented at this meeting, each furnish a mem- 
ber to constitute the committee to address the letter 
of condolence to tbe family of General Lafayette : 
whereupon, the following gentlemen, representing 
seventeen States of the Union, were, on the motion 
of Mr. flayne, seconded by Alex. Claxton, Esq. U. 
S. Navy, named that committee : — 

Dr. Wood, of Maine. 

N. Niles, Esq. of Vermont. 

Charles Brooks, Esq. of Massachusetts. 

J. Dennison, Esq. of Connecticut. 

Mr. Burns, and Mr. Brevoort, of New York. 

Philip Kearney, Esq. of New Jersey. 

Dr. A. B. Tucker, of Pennsylvania. 

Alexander Clnxton, Esq. U. S. N. of Maryland. 

Rev. F. S. Mines, of Virginia. 

Arthur P. Hayne, Esq, of South Carolina. 

Dr. L. A. Dugas, of Georgia. 

W.P. D* Arusment, Esq. of Indiana. 3 

Dr. A. P. Elston, of Kentucky. 

J. S. Pomer, Esq. of Mississippi, and 

D. Urquehart, Esq. of Louisiana. 

On the motion of Mr. Tewnsond, Mr. Barton and 
Mr. Bradford were ex officio placed on the Commit- 
tee. After a short adjournment, the Chairman, in the 
name of the Committee, reported a letter of condo- 


lence to tbe family of General Lafayette, which was 
unanimously adopted. On motion of Mr. Ilayne, 
seconded by Mr. Brooks, it was resolved, that an 
eulogy on the illustrious character of the revered La. 
fayette be delivered before the American citizens at 
Paris. On the motion of Mr. Brewster, seconded by 
Mr. Niles, it was also resolved, that five gentlemen 
be named by the Chair, to constitute a Committee of 
Arrangements, to provide for the execution of the 
preceding resolution ; whereupon, Mr. Brewster, 
Mr. Niles, Mr. Atherton, Mr. Brevoort, and Mr. 
Brooks, were named that Committee. It was then 
resolved, that the proceedings ef this meeting be com- 
municated by its Secretary to the Legation of the 
United States at Paris, with the request that they may 
be recorded on the books thereof — and the meeting 
adjourned. 

Dog Cheap. — It is stated that during the year 1833, 
there were no fewer than 30,000'Crosses of the Le- 
gion of Honor conferred by the French Government, 
and that up to the 1st of May, in the present year, 
the number granted had exceeded 18,000. This ap. 
proaches, in the distribution of honors, very nearly 
to the principle of universal suffrage. 

The Chamber of Deputies had voted the budget of 
receipts, and has thus closed its labors. It will pro. 
bably not again be convoked, except to hear the word 
dissolution. All France appears tranquil at present. 

The Marques de Fitzjamcs, who was sentenced by 
the Court of Assizes for the Somme, to imprisonment 
tor three months, for chalking on the wall at a 
public inn, the words “ Vive Henri V." has sur- 
rendered himself at the prison at Amiens, to under- 
go his penalty. 

A splendid sword has been subscribed for, and 
presented to Marshal Gerard, in commemoration of 
the capture of Antwerp. 

In 1833 the number of Volunteers who enrolled 
themselves in the army, amounted to 5531. 

Spain. — [The Cortes ate convoked to assemble on 
the 24th July. The Carlists still continue to struggle 
against the Government of the Queen ; and one of 
their chiefs, General Zumalacaraguy is accused of 
acting with the greatest ferocity. Colonel O’Donnel, 
tho of tko Count D*Abisbal, having fallen into his 
hands, the following is given as the dialogue which 
occurred between him and Carlisle General’s Aid-de- 
Camp, before his execution.] 

“ Aid-de-camp : My general dosires me to offer 
you not only quarter, but your continuation of your 
present rank, with a certain command, if you will 
swear fidelity to the King, Don Carlos V.” 

“ O’Donnel : I cannot be a traitor to my honor. I 
have sworn fidelity to the Queen, as well as to the 
nation, represented by its Cortes. I have no other 
sovereign than those.” 

“ Aid-de-camp : Reflect well on what you say, 
colonel — the death of an officer like yourself will 
be pitiful. ” 

“ O’Donnel ; To die for my country, is to die tor 
immortality.” 

“ Aid-de-camp : And what shall I say to my 
general T ” 

“ O’Donnel : That I will give a certain sum of 
money for my release, but that if my release is to 
be effected at the cost of a perjured oath, I would 
rather die a thousand times than take it. 

“ In consequencoaf this obstinacy, O’Donnel was 
ordered to be shot. He marched with calmness and 
serenity to tbe ground, exhorting tbe soldiers who 
were to suffer death with him to bear their fate like 
men, and exclaimed at the moment that the word 
• fire* was given — * We die in defence of the Queen 
and the rights of the nation.” 

Madrid, May 14. — I have received tbe Gazette 
in time lor tho Courier. It contains, as you will see, 
an order from Martinez de la Rosa to tbe Captain. 
General of Castile, instructing the Sub delegate of 
Fomenio and the Corregidor of Madrid to prepare 
suitable chambers for the meeting of tho Courts of 
both one and the other Estamentos, which i3 to take 
place on the 24th July next. The order is dated 
Aranjuez, May 12. 

Tho same Gazette contains a Royal order appoint, 
ing Jose Martinez de Sau Martin to the post of Super- 
intendent General of tho Police of the Kingdom, as 
well as some orders for changes in the municipality 
of Jerez, near Cadiz, in consequence of a Carlist dis- 
turbance which took place there on the 7th inst. 

The Four per cents yesterday were at 55 1-2. * 

M. Martinez, a merchant of Cadiz, has offered to 
equip 100 Urbanos at his own expense. 

The Royal Council of Spain and India will be in- 
stalled on the 15th inst. 

Intelligence has been received this morning of the 
capture of and declaration of Coimbra, en the 8th, in 


favor of Donna Maria, and of the junction of Rodil 
and the Duke of Terceira. This news has raised tho 
Funds one per cent, and the Fours are now at 57. 

A conspiracy was discovered here last night, the 
particulars of which have not transpired. It is not a 
very serious matter. 

Portugal. — [Tbe news from Lisbon is to the effect 
that Figueras and Coimbra have surrendered to tho 
Pedroites. Both are said to have fallen without a. 
blow being struck. Figueras was taken possession 
of by Admiral Napier, and Coimbra by the Spanish 
and Portuguese forces : the former under the com- 
mand of General Rodil, and the latter under that of 
the Duke of Terceira. The Miguelites are still 
strong in the province of Beira, ana their superiority 
in the southern part of tbe kingdom undisputed.] 

Doubts continue to be expressed, in consequence 
of the non-arrival of the ratification of the Treaty 
from Lisbon, that Don Pedro hesitates to attach his 
signature to the State Document ; but we are inform- 
ed. upon what we consider ample authority, that the 
Treaty has been signed, and it will be conveyed to 
this country by tho Government steamer, the Conn, 
less of Pembroke, which was especially appointed 
to carry out the Treaty and to bring back the docu- 
ment ratified. 

Germany. — The Augoburgb Gazette ef the 18 th 
of May, has the following, of the 11th, fiom Vien- 
na : — *• The Spring Festival will be celebrated to- 
morrow by a dejeuner daniant in the Imperial Gar- 
dens; all the Diplomatists are invited. Most of 
the Germanic Ministers have requested audiences 
of leave, which indicates that the Congress is about 
to close. The Emperor will quit the capital for 
Schcenbrunn on the 13th.” 

Switzerland.*- -The National Genevoit , in a post- 
script of the 9th of May, says — ** A traveller from 
Rumeltz tells us a corps of troops, stated at 50,000 
men, is expected in Savoy ; it was even said that 
preparations were made to receive them.” Fifty 
thousand Fiedmontese ! a large number. The Jour- 
nal adds : — 41 Several pieces of cannon are mounted 
on their carriages f in order that our ramparts may 
be properly armed in esse of need.” 

England. — London, May 24. In the House of 
Lords, yesterday, several petitions were presented 
for the protection of the Established Church, and 
against the claims ot the Dissenters. Some petitions 
were also presented, praying for the separation of 
Church and State, and in favor of the Dissenters 
claims. 

The Earl of Harrowby, on presenting petitions for 
the protection of the Church, admitted that the real 
grievances of the Dissenters ought, as far as was 
practicable, to be redressed. But he called upon 
their Lordships to take care that they did not place 
that body in the ’vantage ground, by which they might 
be enabled to continue the attack that they had avow- 
edly made against the Established Church. He trust- 
ed that their Lordships would agree with him, and 
not give their assent to any thing that would endanger 
thebafety of that fabric. 

We hear that it is finally determined that all fo- 
reign papers shall be admitted into England by pay- 
ment of three-halfpence per paper, and that the same 
postage will be exacted for all English papers for- 
warded to the Continent. It is asserted, but we can- 
not believe it, that none but newsmen registered for 
the purpose, will be allowed to receive papers from 
the Continent. — [Morning Chronicle.] 

Belgium. — A letter from Frankfort, dated May 2d, 
says — 

44 The difficulties in which the question of the ces- 
sion of part of Luxemburg to Belgium are involved do 
not appear likely to be soon surmounted. Tbe Dutch 
Envoy often finds it necessary to ask for new instruc- 
tions from his Court, and no progress is made. As 
tor the Austrian Envoy, Baron Von Neumann, his time 
seems almost entirely occupied in journies from Bi. 
berich to Frankfort, and from Frankfort to Bibericb. 
He too appears to be very much in want of instmc- 
tions.” 

The Prince of Orange has returned to the Hague 
from the army. 


The New Orleans Bulletin of the 12ih has tbe fol. 
lowing : — 

Brig General Santa Anna, Vanstaveren, five days 
from Tampico, reports that a new revolution bad 
broken out in Mexico, that the troops of Orizava and 
Cordova had declared for a milharv government, and 
to maintain the Catholic religion in all its apostolic 
forms and rules ; that the troops of Puebla bad declar- 
ed for religiou in the same tone, but to sustain the 
Federal government ; that there had been same 
blood shed in Puebla ; that the Nortberq States of 
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Zacatecas and San Louis Potosi, had determined to 
suatain the forma in religion and the present govern 
ment. 


SUMMARY. 

Appointments bt the President, 

By and with the advice and content of the Senate . 

John Forsyth, Secretary of State, in tho place of] 
Louis McLane, resigned. 

Levi Woodbuiy, Secretary of tho Treasury, in the 
place of Roger B. Taney, rejocted. § 

William S. Holabird, to be Attorney for the Dis-| 
trict of Connecticut. 

Thomas Turner and Fleet Smith, to be Justices 
of the Peace for the County of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia. 

Charles Scott to be a Justice of the Peace for the 
County of Alexandria, ill said District. 

Pensacola, June 14. — Natal. — The U. S. sloop of] 
War Vandalia, left here, somewhat unexpectedly, on 
Tuesday last, in search, we understand, of the 
schooner Experiment. Since the Experiment left] 
Havana, nothing has been heard of her. Fearing 
that some accident may have happened to her, the 
commanding officer of the squadron has promply 
despatched the Vandalia in quest of her. We learn 
that the Experiment left this port with only five 
weeks’ provisions of board, and she has been absent 
upwards of seven weeks. 

The suggestion contained in the following para-] 
graph, should not be forgotten : 

Some time ago, the British Government sent to] 
that of France a complete set of its Parliamentary 
papers, consisting of about 600 volumes folio— the re- 
sult was a similar present from the Government to| 
ours. 

A present of a somewhat similar character has] 
been sent to the principal Libraries of the United 
States. This is well, as it will no doubt lead to a 
reciprocal exchange on future occasions. We know 
from experience that American constitutional docu 
meats are almost impossible to be found in London 
Having bad occasion a few years since, to refer to] 
some works which are to be met with in «v«ry eon J 
siderabte Library in America, we searched some of] 
the public Libraries in London, but in vain. We have[ 
often heard this complaint from others. — [Montreal 
Advertiser.] 

Cholera at Cincinnati . — The Cincinnati Intelli- 
gencer of the 23d ult. says : “ We hear of repeated 
cases of cholera in this city, some of which have proved 
fatal. Many complain of the premonitory symptoms.” 

Among the deaths at Louisville, of cholera, are 
those of John F. Anderson, of the firm of Thomas 
Andersou & Co. ; Mrs. Margaret Grey, a.native of 
Philadelphia, and wife of Mr. Jackson Grey, of the 
New Orleans theatrical company. It has been made 
certain, that those persons who were supposed to 
have been poisoned by partaking of food prepared for 
a wedding party, were cases of cholera. 

The Louisville Journal says : — “ The Cincinnati 
Republican has been misinformed in several particu- 
lars concerning the recent deaths in this place. The 
custard was not served to the company at the wedding, 
but sent to the houses of the guests next day. It 
was a day or two before any were attacked ; the 
number was not more than twelve or fifteen, of whom 
about eleven have died. There is great doubt whe- 
ther any poison has been employed ; none has been 
detected with certainty, in the examinations which 
have taken place. The Faculty of Louisville have 
had a meeting on the subject, and are about equally 
divided in opinion whether poison was or was not 
used.” 

The Atlantic Insurance Company have declared] 
a dividend of ten per cent, for the last six months, 
payable on Monday next. 

[From the JoumaXfpf Commerce .] 

New Banks.— We learn by a gentleman from 
Poughkeepsie, that the books for the capital stock ofl] 
the Farmers and Manufacturers Bank in that village, 
were closed on Friday last — $1,650,400 having been 
subscribed. Capital stock $300,000. The stock of 
sight banks chartered or increased by the Legisla. 
ture at the last session, has been offered, with the fol-| 
lowing results. 

. Jfkers. Mto Capital. Subscribed. 

Pbeslx Bank New York, *1,000,00 *3,140,025 

Lafayet • Bank do 500,000 1,849,000 

do 500,000 1,296,150 


Commercial Bank 
Albany City Bank AiVany 
Forsters’ it Manfra PoMujenaia 
Hlflhland Bank NuwSSmh 

Orleans Co. Bank Albion 

Becketts Harbor B’k Bkt a Harbor 


500.000 1,142,900 

305.000 1,650,400 

200.000 951.400 

900.000 680,200 
900,000 about 606,000 


*3,400,600 *11,316,9751 


The Rev. Wm.*M. Carmichal hat resigned the 
Rectorship of Christ Church, Rye, Westchester co., 
and accepted that of St. James’, Hyde Park, Dutch- 
ess county. — [Churchman.] 

The schr. Sabina , at New Orleans, reports the 
wreck of the schr. New Packet, Capt. Ramsdell, 
which took place on the 20th May, at the bar of| 
Aransas. She is a total wreck. We learn (says 
the New Orleans Bulletin of the 18th) by tho mate, 
that 82 of the Irish emigrants which went out in the 
N. P., died of the cholera before they reached Aran 
sas, together with three of the crew. 

We find in the Boston Liberator, Mr. Garrison’s 
paper, the following notice, the Editor vouches for 
the character of the advertiser, and certifies that he 
is serious in his proposals, and it is actuated by dis- 
interested and general motives : — 

A Friend of Equal right, is convinced that our] 
colored brethern and sisters are entitled to all the 
rights and privileges which are claimed by the whites ;] 
that prejudice against color is extremely absurd : 
and that as long as this prejudice exists, its victims 
will feel the yoke of oppression crushing them to the 
earth. He takes the liberty also to state, (being him-] 
self what is termed a white man,) should he meet] 
with a suitable opportunity, he is convinced that it 
would be his duty, and it is bis determination to bear 
testimony against this prejudice by marrying a Color, 
ed Woman. 

Information would be thankfully received of any 
young respectable, and intelligent colored Woman, 
(entirely or chiefly of African descent,) who would 
be willing to endure the insults and reproaches that 
would be heaped upon her for being the partner of a| 
white man ; and who is either in low circumstances, 
or would be willing to cede all she has or may have 
of this world’s goods, to the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, that the mouths of gainsayers may be stop.] 
ped. Information sent by letter (post paid) to E. 
K., Chester, Penn, will meet with due attention. 

H Locusts.— The Flatbush woods are swarm 
ing with locusts, which the warm weather 
seems to have emancipated from their chrysalis. 
They are rather smaller than the ordinary g*oom\ 
locusts, witk bk s o k bom*, red eyes, and yellow 
legs and wings. — [L. I. Star.] 

[Fox the New Yoke American.] 
Translated from the French. 

Can Love exist without Jealousy 7 

I cannot persuade myself that the stoics, who bad 
held the first rank among the ancient philosopers, 
could by their discipline procure their followers an 
exemption from every kind of passion. Thoy knew 
very well that the passions wero so natural to them, 
that it would be impossible to destroy in man what 
was so deeply engrained in his constitution. Sene- 
ca, whojwae the master of that sect, freely confessed 
that the wise man cannot prevent emotiens from ris- 
ing in his soul, but that reason can prevent their 
swelling into excess. We are a compound of the 
spiritual and the material : our spirits assimilate us 
to the angels, and our bodies partake of the animal 
natnre. On the one hand, Moses informs us that the 
angels have been envious and presumptuous, and on 
tho other, we see everyday that animals give alooae 
to unrestrained passions. We know that maladies 
are as natural to man as his passions, and that no one 
has ever attained exemption from them. The body is 
eoropoeed of parts so different in temperament, and 
we are exposed to so many accidents, that it isimpos*] 
sible for us to escape all bodily discomfort. Some 
maladies are severe, and others slight ; some men 
toho have a good temperament are never troubled 
with any but slight disorders, which soon pass away. 
It is the same with the passions of the heart ; and 
wise men, who admit they are not exempt from them, 
tell us they have none but slight emotions, and that 
while in some the passions are so powerful as in be 
dominant, in others, their hold is not so strong but 
that they may be controled by salutary remedies. 

Since, then, the passions are natural to Mian, jea- 
lousy, which is one of the strongest, and is com-j 
pared by the Scriptures to death and hell, jealousy, 
the offspring of love, we are constrained to believe, 
will never give absolute quarter to any who love.] 
We will expatiate a little in proof of thie. 

There is no need of our entering here into a de. 
•cription of love. The reader will find many books 
which unfold its nature ; it is sufficient here to speak 
of jealousy, which is its offspring. We have said 
elsewhere that beauty in a person of a differ, 
ent sex has fascinations so great that it enchains] 
us, even against our will, and whatever resistance 
we make is inefficient to defend us against its at- 


tacks Such are its attractions that it gets within 
our hearts and acquires the mastery of our inclina- 
tions. When love is ardent, it keeps the image of 
the loved object present to our thoughts, though the 
object be absent, and the individual takes pleasure in 
discoursing of the loved one. A mind that is in 
this state, it not capable of accurate diecriminmtion, 
it receives incorrect ideas mingled with the true ; 
delusions slip in and impose themselves upen it, and 
it is led to distrust, by the suspicions and conjectures 
it fabricates. Perhaps a man fears that he has not suf- 
ficient agreeable qualities to retain the favor of the 
loved individual, and thence entertains fears that she 
is inconstant, and that she has ceased to love him. 
The weakness of our nature and the delusions of 
love then transmute these conjectures into proof*, 
and these doubts into convictions, notwithstanding 
the assurances we may receive from the individual. 
Indeed, we can hardly love ardently without jealou- 
sy; for after having attained that high degree of 
passion in which the changeablenees of our nature 
renders it impossible for us to continue, we are 
obliged to fall into coldness or hatred, at which we 
arrive at we pass through the gate of jealousy. — 
Celsus, the illustrious physician, who was a master 
of the knowledge of human nature, tells us that a 
man who is become more, corpulent than is usual 
with him, should be in apprehensions of falling sick, 
because things in this world being inconstant, he 
cannot continue long in his usual exuberance of 
health. Jn like manner, the intelligent observer, 
when he sees a man the slave of excessive and ex- 
travagant love, knows that it cannot long bo main- 
tained in the same state. We might here introduce 
the similitude ef sheet iron stoves ; soon hot and 
soon cold again. 

A person excited by a strong passion, cannot judge 
fairly. The mind perplexed with difficulties, and un- 
able to separate the tangled web, is brought into wild 
disorder, and is subject to continual vascillation. Af- 
ter having combated appearances, and cut off one of 
the heads of the hydra, it yields again to the whimsies 
of love ; takes chimeras for truths, and the hydra re- 
produces ten heads for the one it had lost. Then 
again seeking by all methods to disengage itself from 
•lie doubts it has conjured up, curiosity is rtmsed, 
and examines every trifling circumstance. The ob- 
ject is watched with a scrutinizing and severe espion- 
age. This extravagant mode of proceeding renders 
the matter worse, and instead of effecting a core, ag- 
gravates the disorder. This is what the ancients in- 
tended to convey by the fable they have narrated, that 
Vulcan disgusted with the infidelities of his wife, re- 
solved to revenge himself upon her by proclaiming 
his jealousy in the presence of all the pods, expect- 
ing them to espouse his cause. But this public dis- 
closure brought him into disgrace among them, and 
they drove him from Heaven, and hie fall to earth 
brought upon him the discomfort of a broken limb 
and perpetual lameness. Such is the fate of the jea. 
Ions ; for the sake of exposing the frailty of their 
wives, they draw upon themselves the derision of the 
world, and fix a lasting stain upon their own reputa 
tion. 

They who are accustomed frem youth to control 
their passions, may with ease prevent them from 
quickening into tumultuous precipitation. Julius 
Cesar had such force of mind, that, though he had 
sufficient cause for jealousy, he never succumbed to 
this horrible passion. That illustrious man did not 
clamor in public about his domestic injuries. He 
knew that if he did, even beys would deride him. 

Women are by nature more subject to jealousy 
(ban men. Being more feeble, they stand in need 
oftnasculine protection and succor, and are appre- 
hensive of losing the affection of one from whom 
they expect them ; and as they are also more con- 
stant than inenrthe stream of their love flowing con- 
stantly towards the aame object wears a deeper 
channel, and we have observed that jealousy is eel. 
d’om the attendant of any love but that which is 
strong and ardent. 

Great minds can generality, by the force ef reason, 
resist jealousy, which they receive only at the gate, 
without admitting it into the mansion. A prudent- 
man, says Ariaiotle, ought to know the honor that 
is due to his wife, his children, and himself, and net 
wilfully bring any cloud over it, to obscure its bril- 
liancy. 

Having in this ohapter been led a little out of my 
way by the consideration of a passion which is a 
blot upon love's escutcheon, I shall in my next chap, 
ter inquire whether the gay and frolicsome, or the 
timid and diffident, are most ardent in their attach- 
ments ; and shall also offer some considerations on 
the question which is the easier, to gain the affec- 
tion of a female or to retain it. 
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414 AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 

Braddock’s Defeat 1 . — We extract, to-day, frem the Indiana* and ordered his officers to lead them to The train of events immediately succeeding the 
the appendix to Sparks's edition of the writings of the wings and attack the enemy in flank, while he with memorable victory of Lake Erie on the 13ch of 
Washington, a notice of the French account of this the French troops would maintain the position in front. September, 1813, are still fresh in the memory of 
affair, which will be found interesting. It corros- This order was promptly obeyed, and the attack many of our inhabitants. Among them was the 
ponds generally with that given by Qen. Lafayette, became general. The action was warm and severely evacuation of Fort Malden by the British, notwith- 
of the same affair, while last in this country, but contested for a short time ; but the English (ought in standing the earnest counsel of Tecumseh th«t it 
differs in one point. It seems Captain Beaujeau, who the European method, firing at random, which had should be maintained to the last ; at the same time 
suggested and led the expedition from Fort Du little effect in the woods, while the Indians fired from proposing to skirt the forest below with his *braves,* 
Quesne, was killed, and that the victory was com. concealed places, took aim, and almost every shot and foot by foot to dispute the progress of the assail, 
pleted by Capl. Dumas ; and it must have been from brought down a man. The English columns soon got ants. It was a bright autumnal day when the army 
the latter that the Monsieur Du Contrecmur snatched into confusion ; the yell of the savages, with which of Gen. Harrison, under the escort of Commodore 
the laurels.— [Pittsburg Gas ] I the woods resounded, struck terror into the hearts of Perry's fleet sailed from Put-in.Bay, for the purpose 

“ No circumstantial account of this affair has ever the soldiers, till at length they took to flight, and re. of occupying that important post. The warlike 
been published by the French, or has it hitherto been sisted all the endeavors of their officers to restore array of the little squadron still scored with the 
known from any authentic source what numbers any degree of order in their escape. The rout was marks of the recent engagement ; the fluttering of 
were engaged on their side. Washington conjee, complete, and the field of battle was left covered pennants and waving of the battle flags ; and the 
tured, as stated in bis letters, that there were no with the dead and wounded, and all the artillery, am* files of soldiery crowding the boats, with their 
more than three hundred, and Dr. Franklin, in his munition, provisions, and baggage of the English ar. burnished muskets throwing back the glittet of the 
account ef the battle, considers them at most as not my. The Indians gave themselves up to pillage, sun were described as having formed a truly am 
exceeding four hundred. The truth is, there was no which prevented them from pursuing the English in mating and imposing spectacle. Their course lay 
accurate information on the subject, and writers their flight. along that part of the Lake which had been the scene 

have been obliged to rely on conjecture. Such is the substance of the accounts written at of conflict but ten days previous, and terrible me- 

in the archives of the War Department, at Paris, the time by the French officers, and sent home to mentoes of that bloody victory still surrounded them 
1 found three separate narratives of this event, writ- their government. In regard to the numbers engag- in the floating bodies of the dead, blackened and man. 
ten at the time, all brief and imperfect, but one of ed, there are some slight variations in the three state, gled as they were tossed from the decks, the red 
them apparently drawn up by a person on the spot, ments. The largest number reported is two bun. coat of the Briton contrasted with the grey dress of 
From these, I have collected the following particu. dred and fifty French and Canadians, and six hundred the marine, or the blue jaoket of the American tar. 
lars: and forty -one Indians; and the smallest, two hundred As they drew near the Canadian shore, ao object 

M. de Contrecceur, the commandant of Fort Du- and thirty .three French and Canadians, and six hun- was discernible flitting slong the beach, now daah- 

2 uesne, received intelligence of the arrival of Gen. d red Indians. If we take a medium, it will make ing with rapid movement down the entire from of 
traddoek and the British regiments in Virginia. Af- the whole number led out by M. de Beaujeu at least the approaching fleet, and anon pausing as if to ra- 
ter his remove from Will’s Creek, French and In- eight hundred and fifty. In an imperfect return, three connoitre. A nearer viewrevealed a trim and athle 
dian scouts were constantly abroad, who watched officers were stated to be killed, and four wounded ; tic horseman mounted on an Indian pony, dressed in 
his motions, reported the progress of his march, and about thirty soldiers and Indians killed, and as many a belted hunting frock of smoked deerskin, with the 
the route he was pursuing. His army was represent, wounded. appendage of long gaiters strapped below the knee, 

ed to consist of three thousand men. M.de Contre. When these facts are taken into view, the result and the richly ornamented mocasin. It was the cel. 
emur was hesitating what measures to take, believ- of the action will appear much less wonderful, than ebrated Tecumach, who, notwithstanding the flight 
ing his small force wholly inadequate to encounter so has generally been supposed. And this wonder will of his white ally, had lingered behind to ascertain 
formidable an army, when M. de Beaujeu, a captain be still diminished, when another circumstance is the force of the invading enemy, and who, after sin- 
in the French service, proposed to head a detach- recurred to, worthy of particular consideration, and gly confronting their floating batteries till satisfied of 
ment of French and Indians, and meet the enemy in that is, the shape of the ground on which the battle their numerical strength, leisurely withdrew as if in 
their march. The consent of the Indians was first was fought. This part of the description, so essen- dignified defiance from the shore, to communicate the 
to be obtained. A large body of them was then en« tial to the understanding of military operations, and intelligence to the remaining inmates of the Fort, 
camped in the vicinity of the Fort, and M. de Beau, above all in the present instance, has never been Had the dauntless spirit and quick sighted sagacity 
ieu cpsned to them hia plan, and requested their aid. touched upon, it is believed, by any writer. We of the Indian warrior been shared by his British bro. 
This they at first declined, giving as a reason the that Braddock’s advanced columns, after ther, it is prvbafcU that our troops, after a harassing 

superior force of the enemy, and the impossibility of' crossing the volley extending IW heurfy U*df a mile march to Malden, would have met with a warmer 
success. But at the pressing solicitation of M. del from the margin of the river, began to move up a hill, reception than they experienced from a few bed rid. 

Beaujeu, they agreed to hold a council on the sub. so uniform in its ascent, that it was little else than den paralytica and a group of defenceless women 

ject, and to talk with him again the next morning, an inclined plane of a somewhat crowning form. — and children. 

They still adhered to their first decision, and when Down this inclined sorface extended two ravines, While upon this subject it may not be amiss toad. 
M. de Beaujeu went out among them to inquire the beginning near together at about one hundred and vert to a scene which formed the concluding portion 
reeult of their deliberation, they told him a second fifty yards from the bottom of the hill, and proceed- of the same narrative, though not materially con- 
time that they could not go. This was a severe die. ing in different directions till they terminated in the nected with the name of Tecumseh. A part of the 
appointment to M. de Beanjeu, who had set his heart valley below. In these ravines the F rench and Indi- Kentucky troop of horse under the command of Col. 
upon the enterprise, and waa resolved to prosecute dians were concealed and protected. At this day Johnson, still following upon the tracks of General 
it. Being a man of great good nature, affability, and ^©y w® from eight to ten feet deep, and sufficient in Proctor, after his diaoomfituro at the forks of the 
ardor, and much beloved by the savages, he said to extent to contain at least a thousand men. At the Thames, took possession of the Moravian town on 

them — •* I am determined to go out and meet the ene- A®® of A 1 © battle, the ground was covered with trees that river which had but recently been evacuated by 

my. What ! will you suffer your father to go out *®d long grass, so that the ravines were entirely hid- the enemy. These wild and fearless men to whom 
alone ? I am sure we shall conquer." With this den from view, till they were approached ^within a peril was but pastime, and who seem to have resem 
spirited harangue, delivered in a manner that pleased *® w f®. et * Indeed, at the present day, although the bled in some particulars the tameless horsemen of 
the Indians, and won upon their confidence, he sub- place is cleared from trees, and converted into pas- the Don, were already rendered half furious at the 
dued their unwillinguesa, and they agreed to accom. tu *®» they are perceptible only at a very short dis- cold and savage butcheries which had spilt the best 
pray him. tance. By this knowledge of the peculiarities of the blood of Kentucky like water. When orders were 

It was now the 7th of July, and news came that battle ground, the mystery, that the British conceiv. therefore given to fire the rows of the deserted log. 
the English were within six leagues of the Fort. This ®d themselves to be contending with an invisible foe, cabins which constituted the town, these wild riders 
day and the next were spent in making preparations, * 8 solved. Such was literally the fact. They were j n the mere wantonness of daring scoured furiously 
and reconnoitring the ground for attack. Two other 80 paraded between the ravines, that their whole through the streets, walled in as they were on either 
captains, Duma and Liguery, were joined with M. front and right flank were exposed to the incessanf 8 jde by sheets of flame ; their vicious and half.tamed 
de Beaujeu, and alto four lieutenants, six ensigns, fir® °f the enemy, who discharged their muskets animals to all appearance equally elated with the 
and two cadets. On the morning of the 9th they ov ®r the edge of the ravines, concealed during that strange glee of their masters. The very appearance 
were all in readiness, rad began their march at an operation by the grata and bushes, and protected by 0 f these mad warriors must havo been semi-bar b«. 
early hour. It seems to have been their first inten- 80 invincibl© barrier below the surface of the earth. roua, bearded and browned ea they were by exposure, 
tion to make a stand at the ford, and annoy the Elf- William Butler, a veteran soldier still living (1832,) and attired in the costume of the back. woodsmen, 
glish while crossing the river, and then retreat to the who was in this action, and afterwards at the Plains with their carbines slung over their shoulders, the 
ambuscade on the side of the hiU where the contest of Abraham, said to me, “We could only tell where longbundng knife thrust into the belt of the deer- 
actually commenced. The trees on the bank of the *fl® enemy were by the smoke ol their muskets.” A 8 fci n f FO ck, and the canteen slung from the bear-akin 
river afforded a good opportunity to effect this ma. f® w scattering Indians were behind trees, and some saddle bows. This, with the roaring of the confla. 
nceuvre, in the Indian mode of warfare, since the were killed -in venturing out to take scalps, but much gration, the crash of the falling dwellings, the shouta 
artillery could be of little avail against an enemy, *fl® larger portion fought wholly in the ravines. of these desperate troopers, and the clattering of 
where every man waa protected by a tree, and at the — their horses as they burst ever and anon through the 

same time the English would be exposed to a point [From the Detroit Gsuror.] smoke and flames, must have presented as singular 

blank musket shot in fording the river. As it hap- Tkcumsih. — The following incident in the career of and stirring a picture as has ever been sketched 

pened f however, M. de Beaujeu and hit party did not this remarkable savage, which we do not recollect to ®ven by the pencil of romance. 

arrive in time to execute this part of the plan. have seen published, may not be altogether uninter- ~ 

The English were preparing to cross the river, eating to onr readers, though we fail to embody it French Shop Girls . — The following piquant de 8 * 
when the French rad Indians reached the defiles on in the glowing language of an eye- witness by whom eription of a Parisian Shop Keeper is given by M r * 
the rising ground, where they posted themselves, and we chanced to hear it narveted. We give it with the Fay, in one of hia late letters from France, published 
waited till Btaddock'e advanced columns came np. more readiness, well knowing the importance attach, in the New York Mirror : 

This was a signal for the attack, which was made ed bv the public to any occurrence, however alight, “ Next to the quay I should rank the women, that 
at first in front, tnd repelled by so heavy a discharge serving to illustrate the character of a distinguished extensive class of them I mean, who keep the shops, 
from the British, that the Indiana believed it pro. individual ; and such the self-styled “ King of the There is nothing under heaven like a young French 
ceeded from artillery, and showed symptoms of wm- Woods" is universally allowed to have been, though girl behind a counter ; she is thoroughly skilled in 
vering and retreat. At this moment, M. de Beaujeu border traditions have darkened tho policy and pa- manner* It ie brilliant and irresistible. They are 
was killed, rad the co m ma n d devolving on M. Du- triotism of the native warrior with the deeper pen- graceful, pretty, attentive, respectfully flattering, and 
mas, he showed great presence of mind in rallying oiling of ferocity rad blood-thirstiness. always good humored ; and so different from those 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEraTS. 


honest gentlemen behind the counters of Maiden 
lane and Broadway, who tell you “ the article cost 
three and sixpence, bat you can have it for three 
shillings, N that one scarcely knows how to treat then. 
Their air resembles that of a charming belle in the 
meridian of a drawing room; mere pecuniary calcu- 
lations — such paltry matters as demi francs and set** 
are the last things that enter my head ; and l stand 
scraping and bowing and stammering intei jections in 
vile F reach, and pay ten times what my purchase is 
worth from mere politeness. 

84 They are airant sirens after all : and have seve- 
ral times beguiled me into bargains like that of 
Franklin’s whistle, for most of them coosider it dis- 
reputable not to cheat a foreigner. Discovering that 
their obliging air was but a lure, and that my polite 
simplicity only plunged me deeper into the snare, I 
resolved tp resist their demands with the bluntness 
of one who knew rather too much to be taken in so 
readily* Having ocoasion, therefore, for a pair of 
gloves, I suffered the counter to be heaped witbun. 
tied packages — leather, kid and silk, cotton, linen, 
buckskin of every siae, shape and color. The young 
girl toiled on with the same engaging smile. It was 
all in vain. Nothing would do. I turned to depart, 
when her perfectly cheerful •• Ah, monsieur cannot 
auit himself. I am very sorry — pardon — bon jour 
Monsieur ,” arrested me on the threshold. I felt like 
a scoundrel. I had thrown her shop into confosion. 
It was but just to take something. I selected a trifle, 
worth perhaps two shillings, and handed her a dollar, 
one threw the glittering coin into the drawer, « nd 
gave me the sweetest smile in the world, and I bow- 
ed out with her “bon jour, monsieur ringing in my 
ears like the tones of a flute. There is no sound in 
nature like the “ bon jour , monsieur," of a pretty 
french woman, after she has cheated you out of "ai 
dollar. It is actually delightful— -perfect music— but 
it costs you more than the opera." 

tPoa thb American.] 

THE HEBREW REQUIEM. 

“They made a funeral oration at the grave, after which they 
prayed, then turning the face of the deceased towards Heaven 
they said • Go in peace.’ ’’—[Hebrew Antiquities.) 

Qo item in peace— we rnsy not bid thee linger 
Amid the sunlight and the gloom, of earth, 

Where ev’ry joy Is touched by sorrow's finger, 

And tears succeed the brightest hour of mirth ; 

Thine upward gaze is fixed upon that dwelling 
Where sin and sorrow never more are known, 

And seraph Ups, the loud Hosanna swelling, 

Have caught the music of celestial tone. 

Go thou in peace— thy home on earth now leaving 

In the lose chamber of the dead to dwell* 

Thou hast no portion in the sorrow heaving 

The hearts whose anguish tears but feebly tell 

A path ef light and gladness is before thee, 

The hope of Israel in fruition thine, 

And thou wilt gaze upon the beams of glory 
Around the throne of Israel’s God that shine. 

Go thou In peace, why are the loved once weeping 
Around l be spot where now thy form Is lain, 

There is no cause for grief that thou art sleeping, 

Free from each trial, and untouched by pain; 

Thy path has been through many a scene of sorrow, 

Thy weary form has needed this repose ; 

Calm be thy rest until the eternal morrow 
Its light and glory on thy dwelling throws. 

Go thou in peace— temptation cannot sever 
The tie that uow unites thee to thy God ; 

The voice of sin— of unbelief— can never 
Enter the precincts of thy low abode : 

We leave thee here with mingled Joy and sadness, 

Our hearts are weak, our faith Is low and dim,' 

Yet to the Lord we turn with chewin uM l gladness, 

And yield our friend — our brother up to Him. 

M J.W. 
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LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. btbphbnson, 

lofonn^UK^publlcf 2 k Y r “ ,, ' n ‘ e ' Ca ” 

peciaJly Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they Ifo * 5#e * ®U*»beth street, near Bleecker street, 

have become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the If ew- York, 

construction of Locomotive Engines, and other railway car t 3 T RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examhi 
C ° ’ ® tepb 5 “ H ' ^"i» of th * Unlt ed States base Cars ; a specimen of which may be seen on that pano 
U nited States, and that he New-York and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 

J'U tf 

RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXES AMD 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CA8TING8. 

| U Also. AXLE 8 furnished and Sued to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry- Paterson, W. J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 


mien pwcni irom me unueo states, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction of 
Locomotive Engines. Tenders, Ac. with which they may be 
favored, aad pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line si 
business. 

They have already in their poanssion the requisite appara^ 

ns for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en> z — v 7 — iTT"* «• •*-**»*/ Hurvuo* 

flow weighing four, five, and six tons. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 

The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 11 Pat ® r * on > ° r #0 Wall street, New-York, will be promptly at- 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 l *nded to. Also, CAR SPRINGS, 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per “ 

hour ; a four ton engine at a speed of 812 miles per hour. 

Their performance In other respects will be warranted to equal 
04 *he with respect 

e ® cl * nc P in 14,0 conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re 


Also, Flange Thee turned complete. 

J8 ROGER8. KETCHUM A GROSVENOR. 

NOVELTY WORKS, 

Near Dry Dock, Now-York. 

fc^THOMA8 B. STILLMAN. Manufacturer ol Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses. 

if har n. B.ti 


procured from abroad. 

J All orders for engines, Ac. and ether communications in re-ll , °^ cited * 
^ addressed to the subscriber, In the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

I By order of the Company, 

Dumber*., 1833 . W ‘ Ll,A “ N0EEI8 ’ 

Fr further information on this subject see No. 49, page 
779 , Vol. 9 , of Railroad Journal. 
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W * n iSft* five t 2 nB 01 J * inch > I length# ol 14 to 16 

J }} i 0, i < ?°* 1 fret counter sunk 
jU . do ‘ *1 do> I do * l holes, ends cut at 

WO do. 9 do. I do. f an angle of 4 e de 

•00 do. - 2} dp. | do. | grees with spli* 

soon expected. I cing plates, nails 

|eb^% f .“ 7^,“’ ° f ** lb ' - Per , “ d * *“*• ,equta, “ 



»«»«■! wu IUUB. II ■ 

Jro" Blm. of 30 , 33 . aad 38 loebe. disinter for INSTRUMENTS. 

moUw’wb«£! IW “ y C "’’ “ d “ ® toefc “ <““«« fof Loco- SUKVBYINQ AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 

f0r L^s'oT'l * of .!>. 

lb. .bov. will be .old fr.. o, du„, ,o Si... Go..,..™ 

v-”' 3 th«y continue to manufacture to order 
Ihr* ® h 8a i? # K r#rj dc ^ ri Pf 1 ? n of Instrument* in the above 
r/«£ Cbe * w J* ,ch ow Ornish at the shortest notice, and on 
jwlin care and promptitude. 
~ on which their Surveying 


w.yCM^l^^Uvi’or’^?!^* ” W “ HEABTTB, .1 th. .i ( n of tb. 

The above will be aold free ofduty, to State Go vers men t. * lrecl \ °" f do< ? r north of the Union Hotel, 

and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback tak^^ta Sanv Enim^i*. ^fhTfthT U,efr ! Menda end i he public, 
part pay moot. a. a <h kxlsTON. thal comiruje to manufacture to 

• South From .tract, PhiUd.lphit. * h ‘ l |‘ / 5 1 7 ^ ^ ^^ r J^^i^ n . of . ,n •^ ru,B * nu, ,n “>« 

klnd,ofRall, • Ch.lr., f*lrterm.’. Innrun./nu repmired J 

riNG - T. 


ENGINEERING AND 8 URVRY 1 NG 
INSTRUMENTS. 

..KfJ* 11 ® «ubscriber manufactures all kinds of Instrumental 
warranted equal, if not superior, in principles©}] 
rr ar ] d ynrkmanskip to any imported or manufac- 

" fcich , V* 


I mnr^t Heame.— Agreeably to your request made some 

I A.-?)T ? ffer yo “ m X opinion of tbs Instruments 


tacL^ 
of the 


opinion oi me instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail* 
T hii opinion would have haeo given at a much 
earlier period, but was intentional)* Jeiayed, in order to afford 
v k«' y uuaa * ■ e Xo™ J a* which are entirely new: ® \onger time for the trial of the Instrument*, so that I could 
an,in P ror « d Compass, with a Telescope at. i n a ^.wlth the jgreaier confidence of their merits, ifsuch the? 
*“••» oywhidt angles can be taken with or without the use ah i u,d ** found to posseee. * " UCB gm 

rwZ “ CC 2 ra f y “^!r°’ a . Rall road Goniom- ,. h , law ‘ lh ®“ch pleaeure I can now state that notwithataodlng 

r, with two TelescoDe* — and • r«w-iiin. - die Instruments in the service procured Irom our northern cl- 

ties are considered good, I have a decided preference for thqra 
mm . wjh. j. luunu, manutaaured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, the Department of Conetruction, to wit : five Levels, and fi re 
Philadelphia. f* th ® Compaeeee, not one hae required any repairs within the 
T- he , f ° llow,n / recommendations are respectfully submitted ^ from . l I h ® 0 « 5 *»fo n *l I Imperfection of 

to Engineers, Surveyors, aad others Interested.’ 1 ^r* w » or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

, , . Baltimore. 1832 They possess a firmness and stability, and at the eaoie time 

r J 8 ?*/ to thy inquiries respecting the Instruments manu- i° f ® x ® culk,n » which reflect much credit 

factored bv thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail ? n , lh6 en F*fed in their construction, 
road, I cheerfully furnish theswlth the I can whh conflden 

The whole number of Levels now 
ment of construction of thy make !■ nren. 

her of the “ Improved Compass'* is eight. These ire aii'Arl a r. stabljdr, 

elusive of the number In the service of the Engineer and Gra- Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 

duauon Department. Railroad. 

The ' r h»« •“»»««* 

fiurvey- 

' hsvf>lwLA n°nMr ** lerelM and compaases||°^e exwTlW oTihe' wirf ^iil^ ofthelevsta 

ta *® n «™ ,| 7 » 10 any other* appeared well proportioned to secure facility In use, and accu” 

*■ «uperlor to any other de- r ^/ and permanency in adjustments. 

>nfo®eier that we have yet tried in laying the rails , These fnstruments seemed to me to possess all the modern 
on — - - - °ad« Hlmprovement of consiruction, of which po many have been 

^ ^ ” ,M * - ««^«iug|| mftd ® withln thmM * r * w 1 k - •** - - ■ 

scarcely any 
the Compass. ,i» IW c, 
a! angles of any simple 


ee with the following information. . 1 nc * r ® co “ m ®, nd lhem « being worthy 

now in possession of the depart- ® n f* g ® d ln J n»mal Improvements/ 

lake is seven. The whole num- may r ® < * uir ® fo’urumenls of superior workmanship. 

►a**” ia eight. These are all . JAMES P. STABLER, 

leryice of the Engineer and Gra- Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore a * ' 

Rai 

,n r ®P aIr * They have * have jxamined with care several Engineers* loot 
l 2 |^hf*trun«mL^nr J accident* te which of 7 ® ur Manufacture, nartieularly SplVitl^el*, and 
an instruments of the kind are liable. or»s Compasses ; and take pleasure in expreseine m v 

bav« a h£in 0 2 ^r patt ® r ?® for th ® fo»el« end compasses oflhe excellence of the workmanship. The parte of th 

to N® n «™ JI 7 » *<> any other* appeared well proportioned to secure facility In use. sj 

2? Com P w *■ euperlor to any other de- r ^/ and permanency in adjustments. 

MthSttoS ^ ®® l « rlha *wekayeyett r ledtotoytogth«raUs . These fnstruments seemed to me to possess all the 
.if i , oa®. improvement of construction, of which •* minv ><■.. u.. 

telIscop? , ?2 , ^MeTf d/ eC€nt,J Wllh * versing made within these few years ; and I hare no doubt but the? 

soSJS^inv t i a ^ hU ’ . ,eave * th « engineer will give every satislaci Ion when used In the field. f 

SfSmiSi ^ taSfiff J n lht fora,atlon 1 or conveniencs ol WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 

assess 

AES P. STABLER, 8ujperlntendant of Construe 


lujperlntendant of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


H.rlnf for «h. I« ^SIZffZSS^’SL 


,, _ , , . M Baltimore, May 1st, 1888 . 

To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— A^you have asked me to give 
iy ODinlon ol the merits of those instruments of your manu. 
v^ctore which 1 have either used or examined, J cheerfully state 
•hi 1 .. “J °PP onanl t t fo» of my becoming aquatoted with 

if h *f? * 0 .°® J 1 1 have reason to think well of 

me skill displayed In their construction. The neatness oftheir 
I haB betn th ® au *>j«ct ol frequent remark* by my 

(self, and ° f the accuracy ol their performance I have received 
•atjslactory aa ? u, \ an 5® * r ? rn ©there, whose opinion I respect* 
’ a ” d who have had them ror a considerable time in use. TFh« 


lieve It to b*^h.Er, Compaae,** I cmn * R f,, y My and who have had them for a considerable time in use. Tito 
imwta m ol J^ffo® 4r umcntof the kind, ®^ok^ you have made since your establishment in this city, to 

fineersaml Surv^sn h n,0#t r ««>minend it to En- r ® He *® u» of the uecsssky of sending elsewhere for what we 

g urveyers. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. || may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation and 

Germantown, February, tot ||our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success which 
■MFK.W 1 . 1 Instruments msde by Mr, 

which hs has combined the f 
a Theodolite with the common Level. 1 

FlBlnSP fhaaa — - * > * * - _ 


i For 

lYouag, 
or i 


9 “ UDWW -v »u« wiiiiu A iuiVU RUKlf UDRlIOn MV 

our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success which 
your enterprize so well merits, I remain, yours, Ac. 

B. H. LATROBE. jo 

7 v ” “.j "T w "» wnn me common Level. " ' Engineer to the service of the Baltimore and Ohio Raid 

I insider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin road Company. M 

iraai r 2 SSflv 2 l?. d 040 wcommend them to the notice of Engi , A number of other letters are In frhrimeer>fori eAdirfgitlit 1 
irs as preferable to gny others lor that purpose. *■ Introduced, but are too lengthy. Wishouli bThapuyta 

ml j- ^^RY R. CAMPBELL, Eng. Phi lad., submit them, upon application, to any person desirous o/peni» 
•" Gemant. and Norakt. s*iimui lag the imm. tr\ 9 t 
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23d CONGRES8..Mllt Senate n. I 

Tho following is a list of tho acts of public import- ! 
ance passed at this session. 

For the relief of John Percival, Master Command, 
ant in the United States Navy, 

Making appropriations, in part, for tho support of 
Government for the year 1634. 

Making certain allowances, and granting certain ar. 
rearages to the .Captains and Subalterns of the U. S. 
Corps of Marines 

To grant to the State of Ohio certain lands for the 
support of Schools, in the Connecticut Western Re. 
serve. 

For the relief of sundry citizens of the United States 
who have lost property by the depredations of certain 
Indian tribes. 

Making appropriations for the Indian Department 
for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
four. 

Making appropriations for the Naval service, for 
the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four. 

Authorizing the Secretary of War to establish a 
Pension Agencv in the town of Decatur, in the State ! 
of Alabama, and to provide lor paying certain pensions 
in said town of Decatur. 

In reference to pre-emption rights m the South, 
eastern district of Louisiana. 

Making appropriations for Indian Annuities, and 
other similar objects, for the year 1834. 

Making appropriations for the Revolutionary 
Pensioners of the United States, for the year 1834. 

Concerning the gold coins ol the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Making appropriations for the Military Academy of 
the United States, for the year 1834. 

Making appropriations for the support of the army, 
for the year 1834. 

Regulating the value of certain silver coins within 
the United States. 

Making additional appropriations for certain har. 
bora, and removing obstructions in the mouths of cer- 
tain rivers, for the year 1834. 

Making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
expenses of Government, fo. the year 1834. 

To establish an additional land office in Arkansas. 

Regulating the value of certain foreign gold coins 
within the United Status. 

To extend the time allowed for the discharge of the 
duties of the commission, for carrying into effect the 
Convention with France. 

To change the boundary between the Southeastern 
and Western land districts in the Territory of Micbi. 
gan, and for other purposes. 

To revive and amend “ An act for the relief of cer- 
tain insolvent debtors of the United States," passed on 
the second day of March, eighteen hundred and thirty, 
one, and an act, in addition thereto, passed on the j 
fourteenth of July, 1832. 

Supplementary to the act entitled “ An act to carry 
into effect the Convention between the United States 
and his Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies, cotw 
eluded at Naples on the fourteenth day of October, 
1832. 

To enable the Secretary of State to purchase the 
papers and books of General Washington. 

To authorise the removal of the Custom House 
from Magnolia to St. Marks in Florida. 

To equalize representation in the Territory of 
Florida, and forother purposes . 

For the re-appropriation of an unexpended bal- 
ance of a former appropriation for the payment of 
the Georgia Militia Claims, for the yearone thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-two, and one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety. three, and one thousand 
seven hundred and nioety-four. 

Giving the consent of Congress to an agreement 
or compact entered into beetween the State of 
New Yora and the State of New Jersey, respec- 
ting the territorial limits and jurisdictions of the 
State. 

Making additional appropriations for the Armory 
at Harper's Ferry, for the year 1834. 

To stnend an act passed on the twenty-ninth day 
of May, 1830, entitled “ An act for the relief of the 
owners of sundry vessels sunk for the defence of 
Baltimore." 

Making appropriations to carry into effect certain 
Indian treaties and for other purposes. 

To attach the territory of the United States West 
of the ^Mississippi river and North of the State of 
Missouri, to the Territory of Michigan. 

To provide for the organization of the Department 
of Indian Affairs. 

Making appropriations for certain fortifications of 
the United States for the year 1834. 

’ Making appropriations for the Public Buildings 
and grounds, and for other purposses. 


For the better organization of the United States 
Marine corps . 

To procure a bust in marble, of the late Chief 
Justice Ellsworth. 

For the completion of the road from a point oppo. 
i site to Memphis, iq the State of Tennessee, to Little 
Rock, in the Territory of Arkansas. 

Concerning the duties on lead. 

Authorizing the selection of certain Wabash and 
Erie Canal lands in the State of Ohio. 

To establish a port of entry at Natchez, in Mis- 
sissippi, and creating certain ports of delivery, and 
for other purposes. 

Concerning naval pensions and the navy pension 
fund. 

Authorizing the President of the United States to 
cause certain roads to be opened in Arkansas. 

To suspend the operation of certain provisos of an 
“ act to alter and amend the several acts imposing 
duties on imports," approved 14th July, 1832. 

To aid nthe construction of certain roads in the 
Territory ol Michigan. 

To enable the President to make an arrangement 
with the Government of France, in relation to cer- 
tain French Seamen killed or wounded at Toulon, 
and their families. 

Limiting the time of advertising the sale of the 
Public Lands. 

For the benefit of the City of Washington. 

To create two additional Land Districts in the 
State of Illinois, and two new Land Districts north 
of said State, in the Territory now attached to Mich, 
igan, which lies between Lake Michigan and the 
Mississippi river. 

For the continuation and repair of the Cumberland 
road. 

An act in addition to the M act more effectually to 
provide for the punishment of certain crimes against 
the United States and for other purposes P approved 
March 3d, 1825. 

To amend an act entitled “ An act to annex a part 
of the State of New Jersey to the collection district 
of New York ; to remove the office of collector of 
Niagara to Lewistown ; to make Cape St. Vincent, 
in the District of Sackett's Harbour, a port of de- 
livery ; and out of the Districts of Miami and Mis- 
| sisdippi, to make two now Districts, to be called the 
Districts of Sandusky and Teche, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Authorizing the Governors of the several States to 
transmit by mail certain books and documents. 

Authorizing a sum of money to be distributed 
among the officers and crew of the late privaie arm- 
1 ed brig General Armstrong. 

Granting a township of land to certain exiled 
Poles from Poland. 

Authorizing the payment of bounty in certain fish- 
ing vessels lost at sea. 

For the relief of the Roman Catholic church at St. 
Lonis, Missouri. 

For the relief of a part of the crew of the brig 
Sarah George. 

To regulate trade and intercourse with the Indian 
tribes, and to preserve peace on the frontiers. 

Making appropriations for building light houses, 
light boats, beacons, and monuments, for the year 
1834. 

Making appropriation for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Hudson river, in the State of New 
York. 

To authorise the Secretary of the Treasury to 
compromise the claims of the United States against 
the late firm of Mintum and Champlain and their 
securities. 

For the relief of J. Haggerty A David Austen, ol 
N. York. 

For the relief of John Hone & Sons, of New York. 

For the relief of the widow and heirs of Felix St. 
Vraine. 

To continue further in force “ An act to authorize 
the extension, construction and use of a lateial 
branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road into and 
within the District of Columbia." 

To authorize Gazaway B. Lamar to import an iron 
steamboat, in detached parts, with the necessary ma. 
chinerv, tools, and working utensils therefor, into 
the United States, free from duty, and to provide for 
the remission of the same. 

To change the time for commencing the session 
of the Courts of the United States in the District of 
Delaware. 

To carry into effect the 14th article of the Treaty 
of the 8th of January, 1821, with the Creek nation 
of Indians, so far as relates to the claims of the ci- 
tizens of Georgia against said Indians, prior to 1822. 

Repealing certain acts of the Legislative Council 
of the Territory of Florida. 


Authorizing a road to be cut out from the norther 
boundary of the Territory of Florida, by Marianna, 
to the town of Apalachicola, within the said Terri, 
tory. 

To mark and open a road from Columbia to Little 
Rock, in the Territory of Arkansas. 

To provide for rebuilding the Frigate Congrees. 

Authorizing the Secretary^of the Navy to make ex- 
periments for the safety of die Steam Engine. 

To authorize the President of the United States to 
direct transfers of appropriations in the naval service, 
under certain circumstances. 

Authorizing the purchase of live oak frames for a 
frigate and sloop of war, and for other purposes. 

Authorizing the construction of a Bridge across the 
Potomac, and repealing all acts already passed in re. 
lation thereto. 

Increasing the salaries of the Judges of the United 
States for the Territories of Michigan, Arkansas, 
and Florida. 

To authorize an extra session of the Legislative 
Council of the Territory of Michigan. 

To prohibit the Corporations of Washington, 
Georgetown and Alexandria, in the District of Co. 
lumbia, from issuing promissory notes or bills of any 
denomination less than ten dollars, after the period 
therein mentioned, and for the gradual withdrawal 
from circulation of all such notes and bills. 

Supplementary to the act to amend the several acts 
respecting copy-rights. 

For ertablishing the northern boundary line of the 
country purchased of the Chickasaws fay the treaty 
of 1832. < 

Making compensation for certain diplomatic ser 
vices, and for other purposes. 

To relinquish the reversionary interest of the » 
United States in a certain Indian reservation lying 
between the rivers Mississippi and Desmoines. 

To provide for the payment of claims for property 
destroyed by the enemy while in the military service 
of the United States, during the late war with the j 
Indiaas on the frontiers of Illinois and Michigan Ter- 
ritory. | 

To complete the improvements of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Concerning tonnage duty on Spanish vessels. 

Resolution directing certain Books to be procured 
and furnished members of the 23d Congress. I 

Giving the right of way through the property of the 1 
United States at Harper's Ferry, to the Winchester 
and Potomac Railroad Company. 

For distributing the returns of the last Census. 

Joint Resolution manifesting the sensibility of tbs 
two Houses of Congress and of the Nation, oo the oc- 
casion of the decease of General Lafayette. 1 


notice: to manufacturers* p 

23" SIMON F AIRMAN, ol the village of Laneingbvvgb, la 
the county ol Rensselaer, and stale of New-York, boa invented 
and put In operation a Machine for making Wrought Nail* 
with square points. This machine orili make about sixty «d 
nail*, and about forty lUd nAils iu a minute, and in tbs earn* 
proportion larger size*, even to spike* for shipe. The nail i* 
hammered and come* from the machine completely heated k> 
redneas.lhai it* capacity lor beina clenched i« good and sure. 
One hor«e power l» sufficient to drive ono machine, and star 
easily be applied where such power for dri ving mac hinery ie ia 
operation. Said Fair man will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any person* who may apply lor them as eosa 
a* they may be uiaic, and on the most reason a Lie term*. Be 
also desire* to veil one hah of his patent right forth* use of said 
iiscliinea throughout the United Buies. Any person desiring 
urtlier Information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
iMchinediup uf Mr. .Mm Humphrey, in the Village ol Lan- 
ingburglt.— August 1 A, 1833. A £9 if KMhF 


PATENT RAILROAD, SU1P AND BOAT 
SPIKES* 

23" The Troy Iron and Kail Factory keep constantly id 
sale a very extensive gneortmeni ol Wrought spikes and Rails, 
fiom 3 to 18 inches, in an ufactu red by the subscriber’* Patent 
Machinery, with h altn five year* nucreteful operation awl 
m w almost universal me in the United Stales (as well as Is 
land, where the subscriber obtained a faier.t,) are found su 
poriui to anv ever oli. rmi iu uiarki.l. 

Railroad Com panic* may be supplied with Spikes having 
countersink heads suitable to the boles in iron rails, to any 
amouut and on short notice. Almost all the Railroads now ia 
progress in the United Meats# are fastened with Spikes made at 
the above named facto. y—l<«r which purpose they are (band in- 
valuable, aa their adhesion is more than double any common 
pikes made by the hammer. 

53* All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. T-, will be 
punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N.Y.Ju!y,mi. 

53* Spikes are kept lor sale, nt factory prices, by 1. A 1 
Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchants In Albs- 
oy ami Troy ; J. I. Brower, Sstt water street, Nr w- York ; A. 
M. Jones, Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, Baltimore ; Degrand k 
Smith, Boston, 

P. S.— Railroad Companies would do well to forward their 
orders as tally as practical, a* the subscriber ia desirous of *x- 
tending the manufacturing so as to keep pace with Ibe daily 
ncreasing demand for his Spikes. ___ 

JU l.m H. BURDEN. 
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